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GENERAL INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



nsfittrttore of this coantiy haa nndergoDe, linee the 
jptjBineBt of the prcKiit oentarj, one of those peri- 
sh dw^ci, whidiy h) the TerdlQiion of yesrs, wem 
asnblf to oonncct thcmselTa with sll the intellect- 
civnits to which the genius and talents of man are 
< feitsi It ii not to the great eblis and flows of mind 
^ the golden or iron ages, which have alternately 11- 
xaried md darkfnc<1 the world, that we mean to al- 
':^ n't refer to changes of a more limited descrip- 
K. batMBcelj less interesting to the philosophical 

zves mt0 the nature of mind, and the yarious phe- 
nniflcndsnt on its developement. To such a on% 
icubetppaient, that even when the higher powers 
/bb'i attore teem to be in equal states of activity, the 
db^teicMf those pioductioDS hy which that activity 
lakippneot, are widely diierent at difierent periods. 
TkhcMtkn of taste — the alteration in the spiritof the 
■a-6e ewnmanding influence of one •r two bold 
olfBoiiiiijoonstitnted minds— are, in general, Tague- 
4 ui vatiifactorilj set down, as the causes why 
I an oris flf things should arise in the world of intel- 
lect, ad aBik old canons of criticism, by which the 
nbg^aaial Ubour used to be ascertained, rendered 
■^ or gvept awaj altogether. We enter not at pre- 
' a Bpenisy investigation which might lead to more 
Bene oosidBsioos upon this subject ; we wish only to 
|« Mt the fact, and to direct attention to the influence 
'J b« too apt imperceptibly to exercise over all our 
Kcseats. Aad most especially ought they to be aware 
iu pofff, who take upon themselves the important 
md attODpciiig to guide, in any degiee, the public 

TUber there be in vcality a definable and essenthd 
obM of tsste — although, like the precious stone 
K»^ fcr by the enthosissm of early science, it may 
I SKlatherto baffled dtwovery — ^it is at all events oer. 
%Mkt eveiy age haa had its own standard, to which 
■ ippal was made, and by which its decisions were 
T^^ DSSercat as these standards Lave oommon- 
'Jtefim each other, it is impossible that they 
^£Wtc been correct; yet, with mneh error, there 
■•fk^Wn much truth in each. That man pes* 
Km bat a ihaOow and bigoted discernment who pins 
b ^ gpsn the predominant mode and fashion, or 
•^Bujni scientific creed of any one country, or any 
o^^poitaonoftinic. By all reflecting minds this is a 
^^hkh b generaDy admitted; yet in the practice of 
"^ day it ii but too frequently forgotten. Weareall 
^9 to look only to what is going on around us, and 
s^prideof on hearts to believe, that what we and 
« cdrtanporsricfl sie doing is better than what has 



ever been done before. The mere laborious student who 
for ever quarries on the lore of nations and tongues that 
are extinct, is known by the depredating titles of the 
pedant and hookworm ; — the abstracted reveller among 
theories which exclude all human sympsthies, and re- 
late only to the mysterious laws that govern thought and 
mental perceptions, is distinguished by the equivocal 
appellation ofmeiaphysiciany which, in the lips of many, 
is meant to imply, that in devoting himself to the inves- 
tigation of an essence he connot .comprehend, he has 
overlooked the only psrt of human nature towards the 
improvement of which his wisdom might have been use- 
fully expended. Yet, whilst we perceive the errors into 
which the over-enthusiastic 8chohtf,\r the too ardent wor- 
shipper of German philosophy, have fallen, it becomes 
us not to point at them the finger of derision, or to turn 
away with the self-satisfied conviction of superiority. 
WiUiout tiie scholar, the wisdom of the past would have 
been buried under the ruins of fallen empires ; and 
without the metaphysician, glimpses of a remoter world, 
-.of a higher origin, — and of a far nobler destiny, might 
to some have never been revealed. 

The same observations which apply to different classes 
of men, may with propriety be extended to difierent pe- 
riods in the history of this or any other country. There 
was a time when knightly daring and deeds of bold 
emprize went hand in hand with intellectual culture ; 
and he therefore stood the most conspicuous, whose sword 
was seen to fiash in every word, and whose resounding 
verse ceemed but an echo to the trampling of his war- 
steed; — ^there was a time when theological research and 
polemical controversy gave the leading tone and colour 
to the m^nd, and when its efforts were estimated only 
in reference to that engrossing subject; — there was a 
time when the quiet happmess of an agricultural and 
pastoral state of sodety took a strong hold of the ima- 
gination, and, as in the Arcadia of Greece, or of Sfa: Phi- 
lip Sidney, the whole population ^' babbled of green 
fields," and limpid rivulets murmured through a thou- 
sand edogues ; — there was a time when quaint conceits, 
and strong antithesis, and startling pszadox^ and all the 
untrodden paths of thought, however abstract and re- 
fined, or however dependent upon the mere play and 
jingle of conventional sounds, constituted what was de- 
n^inated wit, when wit meant something more than 
mere quickness of fancy or readiness of repartee, and 
when, for the reputation of possessing that wit, all the 
dicUtes of a more sober, and perhaps sounder, tsste, 
were willingly sacriticed ;— there was a time when the 
nation once more reverted to the chaste snd dassical 
models of antiquity, — ^when their productions, if more 
subdued in tone, were more sustained in execution— 
when the feelings were never violently overwrought, nor 
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the imagtnatioD taxed to give birth to aU groteiqiie and 
fantastic cOmbiiiatloDt,— when the natural paMiom of 
the homan breaat were thought to poweie tuflkient in- 
terest in themielTeSt withoat bang distorted into hide- 
ous oonTulsions, or miooscoplcaUy mi^oifisd into im- 
possible praportiotts,— .when beauty was not considered 
less beaatlful becanse itwas simple, of sotrow less deep 
because itwas unpretending ; — and last of all, there was 
a time, and it commenced with the commencement of 
the nineteendi century, when this order of things was 
entirely rererMd^— when mere clsssical correctness was 
pronounced tame and spiritless, and fast producing that 
apathetic monotony which would never be roused into 
animation, startled into energy, or surprised into de- 
light : then came the restless longing after novelty, 
however peiplexing,— the never-ceasing anxiety to ex- 
plore regions of thought— of sentiment — of passion—^ 
sensation, hitherto undiscovere d , -th e dangerous craving 
after strong and stimulating intdlectual food, intent only 
on the present excitement, and altogether regardless of 
the consequent languor ; innumerable delineations fol- 
lowed, not of what human nature war, but of what it 
was possible it might become: genius was deified,—. 
genius wss called upon to create, and judgment and 
knowledge were taken from their thrones, and made to 
bow the knee before the idols which genius erected. 

In every country there have been intellectual changes 
such as these ; and the comprehensiTe mind, without al- 
lowing itself to be stamped with the features of any one 
era, may find much profit in aU. The gay wild songs 
of the Troubadour need not be despised, because Mil- 
ton, lifted on the wings of religion, soared a far higher 
flight ; the rural felicities in which Sidney delighted 
need not be turned from as weak and girlish, because 
Donne and Cowley thought more intensely, if not with 
a sounder estimation of the beauty of creation's works ; 
nor should Addison be left unread, and Pope pronounced 
uninspired, because the author of '* Waverley** sprung 
into existence, and Byron conceived *' Childe Harold." 

The peculiar character which distinguishes any pass- 
ing generation must be interesting to it, and may afford 
matter for much useful discourse ; but the peculiar cha- 
racter of man, and of the mind of man— for ever active, 
yet for ever varying— is a theme of more permanent uti- 
lity and sublimer interest Let us not then rashly join 
with those who, with a flippant devemess, the very com- 
mon endowment of inferior minds, either maintain that 
the present infinitely surpssses all past ages, or, falling 
into an opposite extreme, affect to undervalue every 
thing that does not agree with their own ideal standard 
of excellence, and to discover nothing in the unwearying 
exertion of mental activity which this country exhibits 
but extreme unprofitableness,— a mere gilding of the 
external surftce of thought, or vain and unjustifiable at- 
tempts to penetrate into the hidden arcana of the mate- 
rial and immaterial universe. Let us rejoice, rather, 
that whatever may be the imperfections attendant upon 
the mode of its dissemination, the light of knowledge, 
and the softening hifluence of the Htterte humafUoresy 
now rest, as a sunbeam, alike upon the palace of the 
prince and the cabin of the peasant 

Much may we have to say, ere the labours which we 
now commence be condoded, concerning tlie errors or 
excellenoes of many systems and sdiools, as well as of 
the merits or hnperfoctlons of those by whom they are 



supported ; but let us always remember, that wherever 
there is thou^it, there is an exertion of the most god- 
like attribute wfaidi belongs to man— of all his posses- 
sions the most valuable ; and that in exact proportion to 
its value is the importance of the use to whidi It may be 
put, and the deep responsibility of those who undertake 
to saperintend its progress, and advise regarding its 
management. We hope that we feel as we ought the 
weight of this responsibility t wehopewearesuflteient- 
ly aware that it is no li^t rin to send forth to the 
world crude and hastily formed opinions upon works 
which it took long time and mudi labour to produce. 
It is our most earnest deaire never to attempt to influence 
our readers by ill-digssted speculations, in which a cer- 
tain sparkling facility of diction might occupy the place 
of those solid condurions to be alone deduced from care- 
fttl and accurate inquiry. Never may we be led to speak 
of the books which come before us, until we have bestow, 
ed upon them that sufficient and impartial examination, 
whidi will satisfy even the authors themsdves of our 
csndour, and prove to our readers that we are actuated 
only by an honourable anxiety to lay before them their 
true merits. Steadily guided by these prindples, we may 
proceed boldly, and whatever worldly success may crown 
our labours, we shall ever carry along with us the abiding 
happiness of a dear conscience. 
' ■ ■ > 
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THB ANNUALS FOR 1889. 

It is thepecnlisr featuro of Annuals— a dassof books 
unknown to our ancestors, and of very recent and rapid 
growth— that they embody in their psges dl the mis^- 
uuieous, minor, and fogitiTcplecesoi moat living authors 
of celebrity. The plan, in toeory at least, is a good one. 
If the shorter productions of aSir Wdter Scott, a Words- 
worth, or a Coleridge, would be eagerly purchased when 
published sepsratdy, it is but fdr to calculate that the 
vdume will be greatly increased in interest that contains 
within itsdf joint effusions from the pens of those and 
many other matter-spirits of the day. But in this, as 
in all terrestrial undertakings, theory is one thing and 
execution another. There are moments when the very 
ablest men are little more inspired than the most com- 
mon-place, and in those moments, pressed as they al- 
most always are for time, they are frequently tempted 
to commit thdr thoughts to paper. It is natural to 
suppose that, in looking over their manuscripts to sdect 
scraps for the Annuds, they do not dways reject things 
of this sort, which might never otherwise have seen the 
light '* JiUquando dormitat bonus ffomerus;** but 
even the broken mutterings that fall from him in his 
deep are eagerly pouno»l on by the whole host of 
Annud Editors. IBeddes, it by no means follows, that, 
because an author is a great novelist or poet, he is 
on that account better fitted than any body else to write 
a short love-tale, or an harmonious copy of verses, cal- 
culated to kindle the smiles or draw forth the tears of a 
fair reader. Alilton, we suspect, would liave made but 
an indifierent contributor to the **• Keepsake ;*' and 
Locke, Bacon, and Jeremy Taylor, woiUd in dl pro- 
bability have ranked among the rejected writers to the 
<'Forget-me-Not" Byron failed in his attempt to esta- 
blish a periodicd ; and Southey*s srtides in the Annuals 
aro in generd among the very worst they contain. The 
truth seems to be, that thev who, at the promptings of 
nature, have accustomed weir minds to take enlarged 
views of all subjects, fijid it extremdy difficult to con- 
tract their thoughts into a narrower compass, and to 
content themsdves with a more microscopic range of 
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idi hnnililer degree of talent accomplishes 

hat greater facfllty. 
h ■ apoB dMse prindplet that we are inclined to ae- 
^ ier the disappointment we oemmonlj experience 

r an AnnnaL For weeks before, oar ez- 
byadrertlsementsof all kinds, 
of the splendid preparations which 
pablisIicrB Alt making ;-lJoDg listsof names 
pesealaSed ; and ercry name is a honsehold word in 
i« 1^ and aeona in itself a host. Bat when at length 
or Tiri**^ volame Is pot into oar hands, and we anzi- 
•^ tarn wvcr leaf after leaf, till we come to ihe end, 
vcsdbnaCioB, with the countryman in the fable, is 
xetf angled regret and surprise,— Q«al(ec«|m</ ctrt* 
.*«• la hakei i — ^There fo, at die same time, an ele- 
^aiad giaee aboat tlwse little books— a lucky choice 
i tk tae of thdr appearance — and a pleasant feeling 
a im atesded appropriation, — all of which are apt to 
flteike flRtie*a hiart, and to 
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OBilj one or two of these New.Year*s 
k vas pctliapt right to treat them thus leniently; 
ikat their niunbers have so amasingly increased, 
ooey iaexpended on them,..4tnd that so 
pied in preparing and in reading them, 
thinking that this over.indulgence should 
Wherever there is competition to so great 
Che duty of the public to ascertain 
are most eotitled to support, and 
_ their unprofitable favours among 
upon the really deserving a libenu 
We cannot, thereftne, in the 
join with those who repeat the hack- 
fceterbi« that *' comparisons are odious,*' and 
ti point oat any distinctions, because all possess 
Si km degree of merit We think that more 
have been published this year than will ever 
; aad aa aome must perish, we consider it our 
to aaacB to each iia comparsdve rank, and thus 
deserve it the best chance of remunera- 
proprietofs, both now and afier- 
Ife shall aay a few words upon each, and shall 
to point out all the substantially good articles 
the inferior pieces, we shul either be 
in passing our disapprobation. We 
ake tbcoi np not in any particular order; but 
raittkwmg the whole, we shall class them as their 
todi 
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TV Kttfmk£^ edited by F. M. Reynolds. Hurst, 
Chance, and Ca I^ondon. 

Tdi Aaanal is of a larger size, and sold at a higher 

Rs. ^aa aay of the rest, with the exception of the 

* ijaivaMiy.** All that it is in the power of typo- 

p^, pspec, binding, and engraving, to do for a 

^ kas been done for the " Keepsake," of which one 

t ^ esdieat copica that has been sent to Scotland is 

^ bdn as. When we give die «' Keepaske** this 

?Be, we say a good deal more than some of our read- 

« WIT be adined at first sight to suspect. It is no 

asy MKr eiihcr lor editor or publisher, and implies 

ss o^B^ degiee of taste and judgment, to get up a 

~vk vjiith, m ao far as externiBl beauty is concerned, 

^ M «V rayecfs, do honour to die drawing-room of 

ae fiuRstsBd die noblest of the land. This is a talent 

' aei^ wUdi ought not to go unnoticed. Printers, 

WW excellent, may, to the cultivated eye, destroy 

% ifpcaianoe of a whole psge, by making the margin 

*• hsg or too short by a single line, too broad or too 

row by a atagk letter, by missnanging a title, by 

«2g esiNtalft inatcad of italics, by hueithig a single 

a msse er a aiagle space len,— by a thousand minute 

■s of jodpnent, the genend effect of which woidd be 



disagreeably felt, although want of experience might 
fail to suggest the remedy. In like manner, the paper- 
maker may have his own partialities for ribbed paper, 
for wove paper, for cream-coloured paper, for thick pa- 
per, or for thin papa ; but there is oiUy one sort of pa- 
per which, under the circumstances, is the paper mat 
should be used ;^.tbe binder also may prefer pUin bind- 
ing, or rich tooling, or crimson, blue, or green silk, but 
nodiing which he proposes may be exacdy that which 
ought to be adopted ;.-^nd the engraver may see beauties 
in certain paintings which no one else sees, and noay in- 
sist on making them the subjectt of his lmr%Me<t until a 
superior mind either convinces him of his mistake, or 
declines malting use of liis assistance. When we give 
praise to a book, therefore, for iu nearly unequalled ex- 
cellence in all these particulars, the praise is of some 
consequence ; and certainly a lovehcr volume than the 
^' Keepsake" we could never wish to hold in our hands. 
It is to the admirable artist, Charles Heath, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its exquisite embellishments. Line 
engraving was undoubtedly never before carried to the 
penection it has attained in this country within the last 
few years. We do not mean to assert that finer specimens 
of the art have been recently produced upon that larger 
scale, which till lately was rarely deviated from by en- 
gravers of celebrity. But the rapidly-increasing taste 
for combining pictorial embellishment with literary pro- 
ductions, and the lucrative employment thusa£R>rded to 
artists, have induced an attention to minuteness of deUul 
and inimitable delicacy of execution, which have not hi- 
therto been paralleled. The largest picture is reduced 
to the sise of a duodecimo page, with a degree of accu- 
racy so complete, that the smallest leaf does not disap- 
pear from a landscape,— nor is the slightest shade of dif. 
ference in the expression of the individual features of a 
magnificent poroait ever perceived. There is here a 
very great triumph of human ingenuity ; and it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling obligation to the artist who 
thus not only gives to perpetuity, but sends into our 
own closet bound up with the books we lead, all the 
most brilliant creations of painting. Judging by the 
numerous engravmga in the Annuals before us, the per- 
sons to whom England is roost indebted for their suc- 
cessful exertions in this way are, Charlea Heath, Charles 
Rolls, £. and W. Finden, E. Goodall, J. H. Robinson, 
H. Le Keux, F. Englebeart, F. and £. Portbury, 
J. Romney, R. Graves, J. Goodyear, and one or 
two others, who, we doubt not, deserve to be named, 
though we have not had the same opportunities of dis- 
covering their abilities. There are nineteen embellish- 
ments in the '^ Keepsake,*' of which Heath himself has 
supplied ten, and on the whole the best, — if we except 
<^ Anne Page and Slender," by Rolls, who is an artist 
of first-rate talent. It is unnecessary to particularize 
the engravings which please us most— they are all 
beautiful. ^^ Lucy and her Bird'* is probably the most 
common-place, both in subject and eiecution; whilst the 
portraits of the Duchess of Bedford and Mrs Ped are 
of that sort which set criddsm at defiance. 

Though we have dwelt thus long on the embdlisfa- 
ments, we are happy to have it in our power to say, that 
the Uierary contents of the ^' Keepsake'* are in many 
respects little less deserving of node& None of the An- 
nuals exhibits so strong a ust of names, though several 
of them contain a greater number of articles. There is 
scarcely a contribution in the ^ ELeepsake" to which a 
well-known signature is not sttached. Sir Walter Scott 
comes first He has contributed four pieces of prose, — 
two of which are little more than anecdotes ; the third 
is only a new edition of a story he heard many years sgo 
from Miss Seward ; but the fourth is a very powerful and 
highly graphic sketch, occupjing the first forty-four 
pages of the book, and entitled ^* My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror." It is a tide of necromancy ; and the scene is laid 
in Edinburgh, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
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mitor7. It is one of those prodoctioot which, however 
hurriedly the Author of Wawley m»y occwionsUy 
write, are continuaUy pteeentUig themielvci to convince 
us that no man living possesses the same graphic and ex- 
traordinary powers. The three other pieces are of a much 
inferior kind. That called the *' Death of the Laird s 
Jock," which was written to furnish a subject for the pen- 
cil, does not, we think, supply very successfully what was 
wanted; and accordingly, we perceive by Heaihsen- 
graving after Corbould, that the attempt to make a fine 
picture out of it has entirely failed,— the effect P»jw««d 
18 overstrained, diwigrecable, end unnatural. Sir Walter 
Scott is not altogether to blame for this : the incident, 
as he relates it, is poetical, but not resting on any known 
historical foundadon, it does not possess any point suf- 
ficiently striking to merit its being embodied on canvaas. 
—Some posthumous fragments of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
next attract our attention. The few remarks, in prose, 
" On Ixive," are pregnant witl^ thought, as indeed is 
aU that Shelley has ever written. Vet the remarks wiU 
not be popular, for the thoughts do not lie at the sur- 
face, and ordinary readers will not give rtiemselves the 
trouble to penetrate deeper in search of them. There 
are three scraps of poetry, too, by the same author, which 
we perused with interest ; for all that remains of Shelley 
tends to throw some light upon the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of one of the most remarkable and original minds that 
this country ever produced. Our readers will be glad to 
see one of those effusions, which, though on a lighter 
subject, bears the strong impress of SheUey's usual cur- 
rent of thought :— 

^THE«SZIOLA. 

** Do you not hear the aziola cry ? 
Methinks she must be nigh,** 

Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars were lit or candles brought ; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 
Ask»d, " Who is Aziola?"— How ehite 
I felt to know that it was nothing human, 
No mockery of myself to fear or hate : 

And Mary saw my soul, 
And laugh*d, and said, ** Disquiet yourself not ; 

"Tis nothing but a little downy owL** 

Sad Aziola! many an erentide 

Thy music I had heard 
By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side, 
And fields and marshes wide, 
* Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 

The soul ever stur'd ; 
Unlike— and far sweeter than them all^ 
Sad AxioU ! from that moment I 
Loved thee, and thy sad cry. 

From Shelley the transition is easy to his widow.— 
one of the daughters of Godwin— and well known as 
the author of ^•^ Frankenstein** and «< The Last Man." 
She has furnished two tales to the *' Keepsake/* writ- 
ten in a less wild and gloomy style than that in which 
she usually indulges, and bearing evident indications 
of a well-cultivated and masculine mind, with here and 
there some touches of a softer description, which do as 
much credit to the heart as the rest does to the head. — 
There is a good deal of poetry from Wordsworth, but 
we have seen the hard (as his more enthusiastic admirers 
have christened him) to greater advantage. There are 
•ome fine thoughts, sprinkled here and there Uke fiowers 
over a meadow, in the pieces alluded to ; but between 
these thoughts there is too much of the bare sod.~or, 
to talk less metaphorically, a little of the prolixity and 
feebleness of advancing life. " The Triad," in parti- 
cular, is rather a long poem, and is meant to contain a 
highly poetical description of three beautiful nymphs ; 
but to us we confess it is, od the whole, exceedingly 
mystical and uninUUlgible, and, moreover, considerably 



fuUer of words than of ideas. There are two sonnets, 
however, by the same author, which possess much simple 
beauty and force.— Lord Nugent*s *'*' Apropos of Breaid** 
is clever, but not quite so good as we had hoped.—. 
L. £. L. f Miss Landon) has this year wisely written 
much less m the Annuals, and oonaequeotly what she 
has written is better, and has a more vigorous tone. 
She has two copies of verses in the ^ Kemake,*' both 
of which are good— Moore is the only living author 
who seems resolutely to have held out against the 
temptations offered by the Editors of Annuals. We do 
not remember ever to have seen a single line of hia in 
any of these books. There is a trifle entitled *^ Extem- 
pore" by him in the ^^ Keepsake,** but we are inform- 
ed in the preface it was obtained from a friend, in whose 
possession it happened to be — not from the author him- 
self. We are not sure that Moore*s conduct is not more 
dignified, and evinces higher self-respect, than that of 
those who, from motives either of gain or vanity, allow 
their name and productions to be continually bound up 
with so much that is trifling and ephemeraL But this 
is matter of opinion, upon which we would not too dog- 
matically insist If we did, a strong argument would 
start up against us in Coleridge. He has several contri- 
butions in the ^ Keepsske,**— and one of these, *"• The 
Garden of Boccaccio," is out of all sight the finest poem 
in the book, — indeed, we regard it as one of the finest 
minor pieoes which even Coleridge himsdf, with all his 
variety of imagery, and fine flow of strong and original 
thought, has ever written. We cannot deny ourielves 
the pleasnn of quoting at least a part of it :— 

THK oAfinKir or boccaccio. 

Of late, in one of those most weary bourse 
When Life seems emptied of all genial powers- 
A dreary mood, whioi he who ne'er has known 
May bless his happy lot^I sate alone ; 
And, from the numbing spell to vrin relief, 
Call'd on the Past for thoueht of glee or grie£ 
In vain ! bereft alike of grief and gtee, 
I sate and cowerM o*er my own vacancy ! 
And as I watch'd the dull continuous ache^ 
Which, all else slumb*ring, seem'd alone to wake^ 

friend ! long wont to notice yet oonoeal, 
And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 

1 but half saw that quiet hand of thine 
Place on my desk this exquisite design, 
Boccaccio's garden and its Faery, 

The love, the joyanoe, and the gallantry ! 
An Idyl, with Boccaccio's spirit warm. 
Framed in the silent poesy of form. 

Like flocks adown a newly-bathed steep. 

Emerging from a mist : or like a stream 

Of music soft, that not dispels the sleeps 

But casu in happier moulds the 8liunbc9nflr*8 dream. 

Gazed by an idle eye with silent might. 

The picture stole upon my inward sight. 

The brightness of the world, O thou once free, 
And always fiur, rare land of courtesy! 
O Florence ! with the Tuscan fields and hills. 
And fitmous Amo, fed with all their rills ; 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy ! 
Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures thine. 
The golden corn, the olive, and the vine^ 
Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old. 
And forests, where beside his leafV hold 
Tlie sullen boar hath heard the distant horn, 
And whets his tusks sfnunst the gnarled thorn; 
Palladian palace with Its storied halls ; 
Fountains, where Love lies Ustening to their fiUls ; 
Gardens, where flings the bridee its airy span. 
And Nature makes her happy home with man ; 
Where many a gorgeous flower is duly fied 
With its own rul, on its own spangled bed. 
And wreathes the marUe urn, or leans its bead, 
A mimic mourner, that, with veil withdrawn. 
Weeps liquid gems, the presents of the daven. 
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aH daKfkta, and vraj Mme ia thine : 
Bflvc than ally tlie enwraoe and intertwine 
or ay wiA all in gay and twinkUng danoe ! 
Mjd Gada of Greece and warrion of romance^ 
>e ! B a wiafje wktm, unfoldiog on his knees 
The news-^ond roll of old SiieonideB ; 
But frvoA his mantle's fold, and near the heart, 
Bbos Chrid*a Holt Book of Love's sweet smart! 

Thexert of die contcnttof the *' Keepsake** may be 

yati ea ed more rapidly. Soathey has several better 

fieit poems than he usually produces,— especially one 

sttkd <« Locy and her bird ;**_the author of *^ The 

ImlT nd the aathor of '< OUbert Earle,*' have each a 

7tf» of ienaginstive writing, and each is respectable ;— 

liBztlihas given some tolerable rhymes, but not much 

ficoT; — Lord Porchester some very polished and elegant 

van **To a Pearl ;*' — ^Thomas Bayly rather an insi. 

a wy, called ^ A Lc^d of Kilkmey ;**_Mr8 He- 

sd a poem of a more rigorous kind than is common 

« :k ha ;-.Tbeodore Hook a spirited tale, called ^* The 

tjU Gcadcman ;**— ^ir James Mackintosh a classical 

olaiBRsting paper, entitled ** Sketch of a Fragment of 

^ Hsasry of the Nineteenth Century,*' which is occu- 

fid prinopally with an estimate of the character poli- 

ttL atdketnal, and domestic, of the late Mr Canning ; 

— Uxkhsit a very admirable specimen of a translation 

fm the Norman French, called ^' The King, and the 

MaMd of £ly ;**— and Lord Normanby a very care- 

f-If fniihed, and somewhat laboured tale, **■ Clorinda, 

K tae Ncckboe of PearL'* 

Itoe are a fi;w other things fiom peiaons of inferior 

stt; hat it is unnecessary to particularise them. To 

ac Edker, however, Mr F. M. Reynolds, we have a 

ssa^ obMTvation to make. He has acted wisely in not 

pstfaBghimself too obtrusively forward, and one or two 

' g his oouributions are clever ; but we discover in his 

srk sccndcDcy to occasional coarseness — we might per- 

kips add Tttlgarity — which ought to have been most care- 

fellj eaihnr^ in a publication like the ** Keepsake,'* 

^ aad vbi^ in truth, is the only circumstance that de- 

oacsi haa the general elegance of the whole. The 

«ak, hovcver, *^ take it for all in all,** cannot fail to 

k a &isiinie ; and the enterprising spirit which has 

' iiicoed the proprietor to expend upon it the enormous 

d eleven thousand guineas, will not, we hope, go 



7k Amaherwarp f or^ Poetry and Prote fat 1829, edit- 
fld hy Allan Cannii^am. John Sharp, London. 

Not len aplcndid than the <* Keepsake ** in outward 
Aiv, ihoBgh perhaps slightly less perfect in some of the 
^jadcof dcganoe, the ^Anniversary *' presents itself 
hr ^ lot time to the notice of the public It appears 
» a, that of all the Annuals, this is the one which pos- 
avei peeofiar claims upon the people of Scotland. It is 
«fiad by oar ooantryman, Allan Cunoingham^a man 
>■ swe remarkable for his free, fresh genius, gushing 
9S1 like sue of his own mountain streams, and natural to 
^ tt the ydlow broom is to his own hills, than for that 
a-lmnmiilicity of manner, and gentle arlumity of heart, 
^tfk ae ever the coooomitsnts, and most commonly the 
^A^ dbsactcriadcB, of tme genius. He loves his coun- 
07 ntently, and he has not hesitated to breathe over 
t^ pi^es of his ^' Anniversary ** a sentiment so dear to 
bi bevL There is a Scottish feeling pervades the work, 
>3i ^MRver it ia cizoilated, it will succeed in awaken- 
3$ s Bui^^ed respect aikl esteem for the <^ land of the 
noauBia and the flood.** Upon this subject we may, 
■deed, leflsaik gencnUy, that it is highly gratifying to 
awrvc die pfoauneat place which the contributions of 
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\, whkdi Ihey will find in a aubas' 



Scotchmen hold in all these Annuals. Without them, 
they certainly would not be what they are. Two of them 
are edited by Scotchmen—^' The Anniversary/* by Al- 
Ian Cunningham, and ^' Friendship's Offering," by 
Thomas Pringle. Then look at the names which shine 
most conspicuously in their table of contents. Are they 
not Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, J. O. JiOckhart, 
James Hogg, Montgomery, the Rev. Edward Irving, 
Kennedy, Malcolm, Moir ? The first four names on this 
list are in themselves a galaxy ; and the rest have each a 
strong light of their own. In so far, then, as any of the 
Annuals is concerned, we may say with lago,—^' he 
who filches from me theaegood name*, will make me poor 
indeed." Our southern friends may perhaps discover 
an over degree of nationality in these observations ; but 
they will hardly blame us that we are proud of men of 
whom the world is proud. 

The poetry of the ^^ Anniversary" is considerably su* 
perior to its prose, as was naturally to be expected from 
the habits of its editor. Of the latter, the only pieces 
which seem worthy of mention are two ;— '^ The Came- 
ronian Preacher's Tale," by Hogg, a story of strange and 
supernatural interest ; ^* one of those terrible sermons 
which God preaches to mankind of blood unrighteously 
shed, and most wondroualy avenged ;'* and told with all 
that unadorned strength of narrative, and clear intuitive 
perception of the best mode of treating those incidents 
thttt bear upon the superstitious part of our nature, 
which unquestionably make the Ettrick Shepherd the 
best inditer of a ghost story extant ; — and '* A Tale of 
the Time of the Martyrs," by the celabnted Edward 
Irving, which, though not in anyway very astonishing, 
possesses more vigour, polilh, and, wlutt is of still great- 
er consequence, more inteUigibleness, than his sermons, 
orations, or homilies. 

As we have already said, the poetry of the *' Anni- 
versary" deserves more notice than the prose. There 
is something curious in Edward Irving wiiting for an 
Annual, and Cunningham has been fortunate in having 
his work made the chosen vehicle for the preacher's 
lucubrations ; but far more fortunate is he in having 
secured the only contribution with which Professor Wil- 
son has, through any channel of this kind, favoured 
the public. ^^ Edderline's Dream " is the fint canto 
of a poem, which was at one time complete in six, but 
of which the other five have been most unfortunately 
lost, and we suspect there is some doubt whether they 
will ever be re-written. No one can read what has been 
preserved, without deeply regretting the accident that 
has robbed him of the continuation and conclusion of a 
composition which opens so beautifully. We regret 
much that Professor Wilson's multifarious pursuits pre- 
vent him from indulging more frequently in that fine 
poetical vein he unquestionably possesses. There is in 
his style a richness of imagery, and a fresh unwearying 
enjoyment of all that is beautiful and sublime in nature, 
which are themselves sufficient to form the staple com- 
modities of a poem that would delight the fancy and win | ^ 
the heart. Nothing can be more vivid and spirit-stirring 
than the following description of a fine summer morn* 
ing: 

Hark! the martlet twittering by 

The crevice, where her twittering brood 

Beneath some shadowy wall-flower lie, 

In the high air of solitude ! 

She alone, sky-loving bird. 

In that lofty dime is heard ; 

But loftier tar, from cliff remote, 

Up springs the eagle, like a thought. 

And poised in heaven's resplendimt zone, 

Gazes a thousand fathom down, 

WhUe his wUd and fitful cry 

Blends together sea and sky ; 

And a thousand songs, I trow, 

From the waken'd world below, 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
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Mutle ii there on the ahorc^ 
Softening tweet the MUowy mar ; 
For bold and fidr in every weetlwry 
The wemewB ahriU now flock together, 
Or, wheeling off in lonely play. 
Carry their pastimes &r away. 
To little isles and rocks of rest, 
Scattered o'er the ocean's breast, 
Where these glad ereatores build their nest. 
Now hj^nins are heard at etery fountidn, 
Where the land birds trim thefar wings, 
And boldly booming up the mountain. 
Where the dewy heath -flower springs^ 
Upon the freshening pies of mom 
Showers of headlong bees are bom^ 
Till iar and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings ! 

This the pensiTe lady knows, 

So round her loydy frame she throws 

The cloud-like float of her array, 

And with a Messing and a prayer 

She fixeth in her raven hair 

The jewel that her lover gave^ 

The night before he cross d the ware 

To kingdoms fiur away ! 

Soft steps are winding down the stair. 

And now beneath the mominff air 

Her breast breathes strong and free s 

The. sun in his prime glorious hour 

Is up, and with a purple shower 

Hath bathed the Ullowy sea ! 

Lo! morning^ dewy hush divine 
Hath cafan'd the eyes of Edderline ! 
Shaded by the glooms tliat fall 
From the old grey castle wall. 
Or, from the flooms emerging bright. 
Cloud-like widking through Uie light. 
She sends the Uesungs of her smiles 
0*cr dancing waves and steadfiurt isles, 
And, creature though she be of earth. 
Heaven feds the beauty of her mirth. 

Ii it not to be regretted that in the present silence of the 
mightiest Lyres, he who can write thus, should so sel- 
dom awaken the mosic of his own ? — Several things in 
the Editor's happiest manner, enpedally ^^ The Magic 
Bridle/* «« The Mother Prayhig,*' and ^ The Black- 
berry Boy,*' — ** Three Inscriptions for tlie Caledonian 
Canal,** by Southey, — a ^ Dramatic Scene,** by Barry 
Cornwall,— and ^ The Carle of Invertime,** by Hogg, 
make up idl the rest of the poetry that it is necessary to 
mention. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that there 
is a greater mixture of alloy in the ** Anniversary,** 
than we could have wished, but we are well aware of the 
dtificuUies attendant upon a flrst effort ; and doobt not 
that where there is so much promise, the improvement 
in subsequent years will be great. The embellishments, 
of which there are twenty, are very splendid ; and it 
gives us much pleasure to be able to state, that though 
the work has hardly yet been seen in Scotland, six or 
seven thousand copies have already been sold. 



The Forget-me^Notj a ChrUtnuu or New year"* Pre- 
sent, edited by Frederick Shoberl, £Bq. R. Acker- 
maon, London. 

ToAckermaan, the publisher of the ^'Foiiget-me-Not,** 
we owe the introduction of Annuals into this country ; 
and it was in 1823 that the first <* Forget-roe-Not*' sp- 
peared. It was joined next year by ^^ Friendship's Of- 
fering,'* and in 1825, by the <* Literary Souvenir." 
Till 1828, these, together with the '< Amulet,*' which 
came out in 1826, kept the field to themselves, but sub- 
sequently a whole host, armed cap-a-pie, have rushed to 
the fnel^. The «« Forget-me-Not'* has never posMB»ed 
the character of being entitled to very high consideration 
on the scon of its litemy pretensions, but it has always 



been a plosaaat book to look at, and to read,— light, 
airy, and elegant. It woiild scaicdy he fair lo expect 
that all the young ladies and gentlemen who keep Al- 
bums, and buy Annuals, should consent to the labour 
of exerdsing much thought in perusing what is written 
for their amusement by the numerous joint-stock lite- 
rsry oompsnies of the day. If they can feast upon a sen- 
timental love-story, it would be hard to insist on their 
swallowing Mount Caucasus; — if theur thirst for poetry 
is assuaged by a sonnet, it would be cruel tu force them 
to inhale the whole Red Sea. Why should they not he 
allowed to live on in thdr own way ? — literary, without 
being psrticularly learned,— poetical, but not poets,^ 
busy, but not industrious, — intelligible, but not intel- 
lectuaL For them the ^ Forget-me-Not ** is peculiarljr 
fitted. It contains nothing decidedly weak, and nothing 
decidedly and conspicuously excellenL Tiiere are, how- 
ever, upwards of a nondred pieces in prose and verse, of 
which the best are *' Eastern Apologues,** by Hogg, and 
a comic poem, entitled, ** Frolic in a Palace,** by W. 
H. Harrison. One of the embellishments, too, of which 
there are fourteen, we rnuit mention. It is the first,— 
an engraving by Le Keux, from a painting by Martin, 
on the subject of the self-immolation of Marci)s Curtiua 
the Roman patriot. It is one of the noblest things we 
have seen in any of the Annuals, and contains within it- 
self a world of poetry. Martin's conceptions are in ge- 
neral possoKsed of much sublimity, however he may fail 
in individual parts of the execution. In the present in- 
stance, the splendid temples, and pillars, and citadels, 
and towers of Rome, are finely grouped, and gloriously 
canopied by the dark, lurid, thundery sky. Then the 
countless multitude of her affrighted inliabitanti in the 
streets and open space that surround the yawning gulf 
which his been rent by the fury of the eaithquake, and 
which, unless the gods be appeased, is about to desolate 
the whole city, admirably prepares the mind for the emo- 
tions excited by the figure upon which the eye principal- 
ly rests. It is Marcus Cunius, mounted on a roagnifi- 
cent white steed, which after being urged to its best speed 
has alrtady leaped full upon the abyss, as if proud to 
die along with its rider. Curtius sits erect upon its 
back, — his armour on, — his shield in one hand, and his 
arms extended and thrown upwards, as if, with an 
heroic smile upon his countenance, he blessed his coun- 
try, and gladly for its »ake looked his last upon the 
sky of Rome. The eflTcct produced is such, that it is 
impossible to stop just at this point of time. The 
imagination instinctively takes a prospective glance, 
and sees the brave knight fall down— down into the tre- 
mendous chasm, — hears the loud shriek of men who 
never shrieked before, and the screams of women whom 
the sight drives mad. The earthquake roils away, but 
there is silence in the streets and squares of Rome—This 
single engraving is more than worth the price of the 
** Forget-me-Not.*' 



T?te Literary Souvenir^ edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
Longman, Aees, Orme, &. Ca London. 

Under the superintendence of Alaric Watts, a scholar* 
a poet, and a man of takte— the *^ Souvenir** has always 
maintained a high rank among publications of this 
class, and we are happy to have it in our power to say, 
that the volume for 1829 is the best of the series which 
hss yet appeared. 

Among other attractions, it contains twelve highly- 
finished and beautiful engravings, scsrcely one of which, 
the Editor informs us, has cost less than a hundred 
guineas, and several from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy guineas each. **The im- 
niense expense," he adds, *^ attendant upon the pub- 
lication of a volume containing twelve such embellish, 
ments as are here given, — an expense which has lately 
been increased by the unusuid demand for the talent 
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1 dMir piodacdoo, on only Iw eo?wed by s 
to tli« ofdi&tfj observer, would •ppear to 
ft Ivge and eertaio nmuneraliom When, 
it is ataied chat a circulatioD of lew than from 
thoosaad eopiea would entail a serious loss 
Kcort, it will readily be heUered that 
incited to no ordinary exertiooa. Their 
to enable it to compete advantageoaslyy 
wiUi anooal works publiihed at a similar 
others of hisher pretensions, and of 
eoat. It will be for the public to de« 
I after A caidiil cacamination of their respective 
hoiv £ar this object has been achieved." As a 
af that pablic, we hesitate not to give it as our 
that the object hmt been achieved. The " Sou* 
disttn^ttiabed both by external elegance and 
* aoperitoiity. Several of the engravings have 
Bumoaaed. *« The Sisters,** from a painting 
holE^ is out of sight the most beautifiil pro- 
6aiaa of that artiat we ever saw. ^< Cleopatns embark. 
ag<n die Cydnns,** engraved by £. Ooodall, is a vi- 
M ef inove than JBastem light and loveliness— most 
mk aad wlaptaooa, yet producing on the feelings a 
icasBSff, not an enervating effect. ^*- The Departure of 
Hay Qaccn of Soota from France,*' is interesting at once 
*!•« itt own f^ceil e n e e , and the nature of the subject 
~ The Proposal** is inimitably engraved by Charles 
UQs; and the female figure possesses all that sweetness 
mi besntj vhi^ no one knows better how to give than 
UJb. The «< Portrait of Sir Walter Scott,*' by M. 
J. Daaiartb, after Ijeslie, we consider very valuable, 
ad by Cw the best that has been yet engraved. It bears 
tarikiag and favourable resemblance to the illustrious 
~ Mr of Wavorley ; and the only fault we can ob- 
is, that the hiow seems a good deal too high. One 
that all the painters who have yet paint- 
of Sir Walter Scott, were thorough-naced 
and being hardly able to understand 
amaill head can carry all he knowt," 

^itj haw invariably magnified it to the most unnatural 
pofortiatta, and by the external developement have in- 
ficated a quantity of brain within, enough to have ma- 
terially ilcered the centre of giavity of any ordinary 
na. «* The Agreeable Surprise,** engraved by U. 
lels, after J. Oreen, is perhaps on the whole the most 
M^^tful plate of all. There is a Persian splendour in 
^ ^cnery, and a rich luxuriance in the figures, espe- 
oiBy in that of the Royal lady writing on the sand 

" With wadk a smaD, white, shining hand, 
Ten B&^glit have thought ^was silver flowing^** 

diat the pleasant impression leffc upon the mind more 
c^M Rpays the cost of the *^ Souvenir.** Delta has 
kat feehly iDnstrated this delightful picture. Amid 
•0 mach beauty, there is only one failure. What was 
Westall about when he drew; and when had Charles 
Sdfls so mocfa rime to spare as to engrave ; and what 
bad becom e of Alaric Watts's taste when he inserted, a 
thJBg altoKether so unworthy as that entitled *' She 
arr« loid her love ?" A poor, meagre, plain, pining girl, 
lyi^ on the grass, and looking more as if her stomach 
WM oat of order than her heart, can hardly be an ob- 
even to the most sentimental of all senti- 
No wonder ^ she never told her love," for 
t what right she had ever to fall in love at 
aO. Xainxe evidently intended her for an old maid, and 
as SSI old maid she must inevitablv live and die, not- 
tbe extraordinary degree of patronage 
JUcasKS Westsll and Bolls have been good enough 
nponhcr. 

Ob tiie licemry part of the *' Souvenir," or what is 
■chnicBlly termed the letter-pnss, we could willingly 
deacsBit aft some length ; but we must '* bridle in our 
straggjiag mstte widi pain." Of die prose articles, 
*^ Too haffMJtnma Ibr any thing," aa a lighter sksccfa. 



and the ** Manuscript found in a Madhouse^" as a piece 
of graver and mote impasaioned writing, are our favour- 
ites, and are both by the author of '^ Pelham"--« novel 
evincing much talent, especially in the third volume. 
There are also one or two very successful Tales ; and a 
good lively article by Barry Cornwall— a des^ation 
by which he is much better known than by his real 
name of Procter— entitled '^ A Chapter on Portraits.** 
The poetry h supplied principally by Alaric Watts 
himself, Barry Cornwall, T. K. Hervey, Malcolm, and 
Mrs Uemans. Watts is always graceful, and offcm vi- 
gorous, as in his '* King Pedro's Revenge," in the vo- 
lume before us. Barry Cornwall is unequal, and has 
too much manneriam, but neverthdess in his better 
moods possesses much genuine feeling, and displays a 
very fair proportion of Sue difoinus qgbtut ; T. K. Her- 
vey haa not been enjojring good healtii, and his improve* 
ment has consequently scuedy kept pace with his esrly 
promise, yet at times he produces stanxas full of genius ; 
Malcolm's reputadon, despite the retiring modesty that 
courts the sbiade too much, is steadily increasing, and 
the effusions of his gentle and pensive muse must si- 
ways please ; Mrs Hemsns has a style of her own, preg- 
nant with all that is feminine and chastely dignified, 
but of that nature which is felt to be somewhat mono- 
tonous, whm subjected to fluent repetitions t and 
though we should be sorry to miss the soft whisperings 
of ha lute, we are inclined to advise, for her own sake, 
that fbr a time she should allow its music to slumber. 
Her name has become too hackneyed in the public ear, 
and her verses too familiar to the public eye ; like the 
waters of the fountain of Arethusa, she should disap- 
pear for a while, to re-emergewith a dearer and a stronger 
gush of song..-.As we wish to lay before our readers one 
of the bMt poems in the << Souvenir," we sdect the fol- 
lowing:— i 

AN ADIXtr. 

Btf T, K. Hervey. 

Adixu! the chain is shivir'd now 

That link*d my heart and hopea with thlosw 
I leave thee to thy broken vow^* 

Thy dreams will oftm be of mine ; 
And tears— be those the only tears 

Thine eyes may ever learn to weep^ 
Shall tdl the thoughts to other years 

Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu! eqjoy thy pleasant hours, 

Find other heart»-.4o fling away ! 
Thy life is in its time of flowers, 

Uather May-garlands whUe 'tis May ! 
Oh! till the dreary day draws in, 

And winter settles round thy heart. 
And memory's phantom forms begin 

To take a wounded ipirit's part. 

Adieu! 
Adieu! thy beauty is the bow 

That kept the tempest from thy dcy, 
And all too bright upon thy brow. 

The sigh whTch must so surdy die. 
These drops— the hut for thee !— are shed. 

To think that there will be not one 
To lore thee when its licht is fled. 

To shield thee when tne storm comes on ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu! Oh! wUd and worthless all. 

The heart that wakes this last fiurewell ! 
Why— for a thing like thee-ehould Mi 

My harpings lUce a passing bell ! 
Why should my soul and song be ssd ! 

Away !— I fiW thee from my heart 
Back to the sdflsta and the bad. 

With whom thou hast thy fitter part ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu! andmay thydresniaof me 
Be pdaon in thy brain and bnaat^ 
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Atd hope be loet in memory, 

And moBiory mar thy ptayer for nrt ! 
Why eeeka my.eoul a eentler atnin? 

For thee, my harp» be henceforth mutfl^ 
Never to walce thy name again. 

Thoa atranger to my lore and Inte^ 

Adieu ! 



T 



The AmuUt^ or Chruiian and Literary Remembrancert 
edited by 8. G. HalL Wettley and Davis, and Wi^U 
man and Cramp. 

BfivoLixe manl and lellgioiu inatnietioD withlile« 
nury amuaemcnt, the /< Amulet** aims at being distln* 

goiahed by a peculiar chaiacter of its own. Tlie design 
\ hi^ly praiseworthy ; and we only legiet that the 
editor, Mr S. C* Hall, thodgh he has mustered a oon. 
slderable phalanx of Christian oontribniors, has not been 
able to inspire them all with that degree of eloquence 
and talent which the goodness of their intentions made 
it particularly desirable they should possess. The spirit, 
however, of meek and unobtrusive piety which pervades 
the pages of the *'*• Amulet,*' will be felt and valued by 
those to whom all that is sacred is dear. Nor has em- 
bellishment been forgotten. On the contrarv, few of its 
contemponrics surpass the ** Amulet** in tnis respect. 
«' Tbe Spanish Flower Girl,'* the <' Wandering Min. 
strels of Italy," the '< Rose of Castle Howard,** '« The 
Mountain Daisy,** the *« Fisherman leavmg Home,*' 
and <* The Temple of Victory," are all beautiful sped- 
mens of art : 

« Go forth, my little book ! pursue thy way ; 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the good.** 



Friendihip't Offering ; a Literary Alburn^ and Annual 
Remembrancer. Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 

Amidst the crowd of Annuals, which are all a little 
too much like German' douhte-gangert^ any thing that 
suggests the remotest idea of variety is agreeable. One 
thing, therefore, which we like about ^ Friendship*s 
Offering*' is, tbat while its dsrk-blue and handsomely 
figured binding is sufficiently elegant, it is at the same 
time somewhat more manly and subfttantial than tlie 
very exquisite and finical though amiable foppery, for 
which its brethren are, in this respect, so remarkable. 
The outoide of the volume induces us to hope that the 
flowers within will possess less of a hothouse, or rather 
houpressed species of beauty, than they do elsewhere, — 
that they will not be quite so languid in the exhaling 
richness of their own perfumes. But, alas I it is only 
in the bmding that '' Friendship's OflTering** difl'ers 
ftom any other Annual. On the whole, its engravings 
are inferior to those of the works we have already noticed ; 
and with two exceptions — «* Hours of Innocence,** and 
'^ lia Fiancee de Marques," we cannot give much com- 
mendation to any of them. 

There is a sensible paper on *< Contradiction," by the 
author of '< May You Like It," a clever ^ Scottish Tra. 
ditiooary Tale," containing much graphic writing, and 
some powerful situations, by the author of ^* The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness," who assumes the somewhat un- 
accountable signatureof «' The Modem Pythagorean,"— 
and a very fair Irish story, with rather a trite plot, by 
Banim, author of '« Tales of the 0*Hara Family." The 
poetry taken en matte is of that pcrplexingly respectable 
kind, which is more teasing to a critic than positive in- 
anity. Montgomery writes about Albums — a subject 
which, with him, seems to be inexhaustible ;— -he has at 
least two dozen poems scattered through the Annuals, 
either taken from, or meant to be transferred to, blank 
paper books. How old is Montgomery ? There is some- 
thing childish in this perpetual babbling to young bdies 
at boarding-schools, by one, too, who can do so much 
better things. Then come the dii minorum gentium^ who 
lucubrate upon such topics as the following;...'^ Love and 



SoRow," by the late Henry Neele,»<* Spring," ^«8am. 
mer," ^ Aatnmn," and *' Winter,** by Mary Howitt,— 
«' Nature," by Miss Jcfiiey,_'< Tbe WUd Bee," by 
Thomas Gent,— «* Constancy,** by C. Redding, Esq — 
*« Memory," by John Faiihairn, Esq — ^^ Sonnet," by 
Richard Howitt,— •« The First Kiss of Love.*' by J. A. 
St John,— and last and least, *< The Wren," by John 
Clare. Genius itself could make nothing of subjects, 
or rather of no subjects, like these. But the character 
of the mind prompts the subject, and when tbat is dri- 
velling, the infoenoe is evident. There are a few green 
snots, however, in this desert of mediocrity. Mr Prin- 
gle, the Editor, has contributed a sweet and classical 
poon, entitled ^* Glen Lynden,** which, without boast- 
ing of any high pretensions, is read with pleasure, and 
amply entitles him to the merit modestly claimed in tbe 
following 



« No loiiy theme I meditate: Tome 

To soar mid clouds and storms hath not been given. 

Or through the gates of dread and mystery. 

To gaze like those dark spirits who luiTe striven 

To rood the veil that severs earth from Heaven ; 

For I have loved irith simple hearta to dwell. 

That ne'er to doubt's forbiaden springs were driven. 

But Uved sequestered in life's lowly dell. 

And drank the untroubled stream from inspiration's weU. 

In a similar style, simple and natural, there is a son- 
net, entitled «< The Ballad Singer,** by A. Balfour, 
Esq., author of *•* Contemplation,** «nd other poems. 
But some of the most spirited things fn the volume are 
by Messrs Kennedy and Motherwell, — the first already 
well known, and rapidly rising, we think, to fame, — 
and the latter, not quite so well known as he oucht to 
be, for his poetical productions are often marked by a 
bold freshness of thought and great originality. 

We have now said as much of ^ Friendship's Offer- 
ing** as we think it deserves. 



The Winter'* t Wreath ; a Collection of Original Piecei 
in Prote and Verte* George Smith, LiverpooL 

'< AvoTHER yet !— a seventh !** One novelty, how- 
ever, is, that it is published at Liverpool ; and another, 
that it contains an engraving, very well executed, by Li- 
zars of Edinburgh. But its embellishments, compared 
with those of others, sink rather below par ; and it boasts 
only of four contributors of any note,— Jilrs Hemans, 
Miss Mitford, Montgomery, and Rosooe, all of whom 
seem to have sent their poorest pieces. The other srti- 
des are supplied by anonymous writers, and some of 
them are sufiidently raw. But it would he wrong to 
pass over in silence the only prose psper that particu- 
larly interested us—'* A journey up the Mississippi," by 
J. J. Audubon, whom many of our Edinburgh readers, 
at least, will remember with interest as the American 
naturalist, who exhibited here so beautiful a collection 
of drawings — the labour of nearly his whole life — lone- 
ly and peculiar as that had been, among tbe great lakes 
and forests of the New World. The narrative of his 
expedition up the Mississippi is written with much live- 
liness, and it is not unlikely that we may take an early 
opportunity of transferring to our columns a few of its 
most amusing details. 

The Bijouy an Annual of Literature and the Artt, 
W. Pickering, London. 

Wb are disposed to think very favourably of the *< Bi- 
jou.** It haa a susuined and rather dignified charac- 
ter, which pleases us. There is about it less of the tin- 
sel and supierficiality of the mere passing fashion of the 
day. The very embellishments have a smack of the 
racy vigour of antiquity. There is a fine blue ** Au- 
tumnal Bvening,'* by Claude, — an interesting picture of 
'' The Family 4>f Sir Thomas More,** aeellently group- 
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dkf Holbdn, and a veiy adminble ^ Diana of Poic- 
— ** by Primatticcio. Nor should our own Sir Tho- 





- - be forgotten, who his supplied the en- 

(arff with two noble portraits^.— nor Turner*! beauti- 
^ view of Alont BUnc,«nor Stephanoff'a spirited 

«n King Charles the Second, and Sir 
aubject taken. from ^^ Woodstock.'* 
Tat proae wad wene aie in good keeping with these de- 
aMlj nperior cmbelliahments ; and if the Editor has 
aible to muster quite so numerous a list of oe- 
aome of his rivals, he has made a more 
ttam his anonymous materials. 

rWGcM ; • UUcrary Album, Edited hy T. Hood, Esq. 
1^. Jtfanhally London. 

Tbomas Hood, the Editor of the " Gem,** has the 

i/iiTitinB of beiiig the moat consummate punster in 

IvjitBd. We eonfess we do not think the distinction 

I very enviable one, — the more especially as we know 

^■r Hood migli^ if he chose, easily obtain a higher 

noes of finne. Bat seeing that he <« a punster, and 

iHt he gbrieo in being to, we had certainly hoped for 

■Bvthi^ a little new in the <' Oem,** at least in so 

ar m pwming is new. Etco here we have been disap- 

ym=wL Tbe ** Gem** is nothing else but a book which 

iihiigi to the general species described by the term 

AmnL One short poem, and a sentence or two in the 

pAet, compviae all the puns in the volume. The fol- 

bmm$ passage contains the best of these, << To Shr 

Vihs Scott — not merely a literary feather in my cap, 

< ki 1 whole plume of them — 1 owe, and with the hand 

oT wj ham acknowledge, a deep obligation : a poem 

^■1 kos pen la likely to confer on the book that coo* 

V3i it, tf not perpetuity, at least a very Old Mortality.** 

. TW ooatiibatioo alluded to from Sir Welter, which is 

1 f&an eaiitied ^ The Death of Keeldar," and another 

»1 fiser poem of a graver and darker descriptioo by 

Taaoss Hood bimself, called ^ The Dream of Eugene 

Amm* sie unquestionably the two most interesting 

, Btadrs in the '^ Oem.*' ** The Dream of Eugene Aram** 

■ ae of the moat striking and highly talented produc- 

- taai we have met with in any of the Annuals, and its 

' *4a|ik akne prevents va from extracting iu Hood 

I ifaHU pan leaa, and dream more. There is a good deal 

t tf saih in tlie ^ €tem,** and, what is stranger, trash 

vxittea by clerer men. From Hartley Coleridge, how- 

«0, fdio is not sufficiently known in this part of the 

! i^iai, but who is hia fathet's son every inch, we have 

I »o sweet little things. 

Iboeasnot much prose worth reading in the *' Genu'* 
IW cmbdliahmcnta, which are fifteen in number, are 
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' Or Aeae there are four,— <^ The Christmas Box,** 
' -'' Tlie Juvenile Forget-me-Not,**.^ The New 
Toi^s 6ift,**--aDd ^ The Juvenile Keepsake.** The 
^Chrtstmas Box,** edited hy Crofton Croker, is more 
adapied lor boys than girls ; the *^ Juvenile Korget-me- 
' Noc," edited by Mrs S. C. Hall, more for girls than 
bo7»; the ^ New Year*s Gift,** edited by Mrs Alaric 
WMt% fat cither; and the ''Juvenile Keepsake" for 
Tlie most interesting feature in the <^ ChriRt- 
Box** is a tale of nearly fifty pages by Miss Edge- 
vsRh ; there is s good dcAl of mediocrity in the other 
oBoibntiotts, and, whst is moie unfortunate, not much 
mf o v e m ent io be derived ftom them by young readers. 
The ^ Juvenile Forget-OM-Not,** on the other hand, 
ikoends in entertaining and imimctive stories, exeel- 
kstly adapted to the capacity of Youth. The ^^ New 
Yctt^e Oilt'* is aearoely infonor, though perhaps a little 
loa IB keeping with its object. The ^ Juvmile Keep. 
■kc*'istlK morttattcfnlsndel^gstttinitiembeUiiBh. 



mcnts of the whole four ; but it does not at all suit its 
name, for there is very little additional juvenilitv to be 
discovered in it than may be found in any of the An- 
nuals intended for children of a larger growth. We 
conceive that after the age of fourteen every body is 
entitled to peruse these Albums for big people ; but as 
there is a pretty numerous portion of the reading pub- 
lic, who4e years vary from five to thirteen, we approve 
of books being got up for them,*-^only, when this is their 
avowed purpose, it ought not to be lost sight of. Any 
of these volumes, however, are better Christmas presents 
than whips, tops, or dolls— whether of wood or wax. 



From the review we have now taken of all the fa«r 
array of stars that come twinkling forth into the literary 
firmament at this season, it wiU appear evident that 
some must sooner or later ^ pale their ineffectual fires** 
in the stronger light of more brilliant luminaries. Leas 
metaphorically, it is impossible that more tlian one4ialf 
of the Annuals can pay, and we therefore think that the 
sooner several of them retire from the field the better. 
Taking both their embellishments and literary contents 
into consideration, we are disposed to dass them in the 
following order : — First, ** The Keepsake ;** second and 
thirds *« The Anniversary** and ^« Souvenir," or the 
^^ Souvenir** and ** Anniversary ;** we think the com- 
parative menu of both are nearly balanced ; Jburth^ 
*• The Bijou ;** J{fth, •' The Amulet;** sixths «• The 
ForgeUme-Not ;** tevenih, *' The Gem;** ei^Mh^ 
'• Friendship's Offering ;** and sisf^ '« The Winter's 
Wreath.** Of the Annuals for children, we put ^ The 
Juvemle Forget-me.Not**/rrf; *' The New Year's Gift** 
second ; '< The Christmas Box** third ; and <' The Ju- 
venile Keepsake" y&ur^ We leave it to the good setkse 
of the editors, proprietors, and publishers, to discover 
which of all these ought to die natural deaths before the 
year 1830. There is one suggestion, however, we would 
make : Why should all the Annuals come out exactly at 
the same time ? Will nobody purchase a pretty book 
except between the fifteenth of November and the first 
of January ? Are presents made in this country only 
once in the year ? If we read beside our December fires, 
do we turn away from all the delights of literature under 
a July sun ? If we have a •' Meter's Wreath** when 
there is not a fiower to be had, why should we not be in- 
dulged in a ^^ Summer's Wreath** when aU the air is 
hreadiing of their odours ? We see no reason why a 
midsummer Annual for the gay and lovely of the land, 
scattered over their ancestral domains, ** the stately homes 
of England,** or embowered in their rural cottages, or 
congregated in merry coteriea by old ocean's shores— 
we see no reason whatever why auch an Annual should 
not be extensively bought, and be a highly lucrative 
speculation. The ides is probably worth the cogitations 
of some London bibliopole. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A LETTER FROM YARROW. 

The Ettrick Shepherd to the Editor of the E^^nburgh 

Literary JournaL 

Mb JoirEKALIST, 

A GLAD man was I last night when your Prospectus 
was put into my hand, particularly at reading your an- 
nouncement of '* tlie strictest impartiality, which will 
give way to no private interests whatever.** If he stick 
by that resolution, thought 1, 1 shall be a contributor to 
any extent he pleaaes. For do you know, sir, it is a li- 
teral tact, that 1 have never had any thing ado with one 
periodieid work in which I did- not find the editors de- 
voted to a party, not only in politics, which is allowable, 
but in literature. Yes, sir, every one of them have a 
party in literature, which they land and mpport thrangh 
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thick ud thin, bowerer deipicAble the merict of that 
party mav be to all eyes but their own. My worthy 
meod. Old ChrUtopher there, Boppoaes himtelf quite 
fair, liberal, and impartial, in every department of lite, 
rature, and to evenr literary person unaer the son ; and 
I never contradict him. But, Lord help him ! not he ! 
He is a greater aristocrat in literature than he is in po- 
Utics ; and the amount of that is well known to be quite 
suffidenu For instance, I have a great number of li- 
terary friends, of whom I think very hishly, because 
perhaps they are something of the same school with my- 
self—of that school which Morrison, the Oalloway man, 
calls TBB MouxTAiN'^CHOou — Well, sir, of not one 
of these wfll Kit sav a favourable word ! He cannot 
hinder me from speaking in their reoomroendation. But 
then he makes no answer, but smiln, takes a glass, and 
begins another subject ; and whenever I try to edge in 
a fine or two, even sideways, to bring them to notice, 
that line does not appear. 

Of course, sir, when I read your annonneemcnt, and 
the invitation to take a share in it, and found that I 
would DOW be at liberty to publish my free and unbias- 
sed sentiments of all my literary contemporaries, I felt 
precisely like the Laird of M*Nab, when he had got, 
with some difficulty, up to the winning-post at Perth 
races, *' By the Lord, bat this is me now I" 

In arUdes <« second** and <' third,'* 1 likewise fbond se- 
veral departments in which I felt quite at home. But 
in the fourth ! ah I there I was a little staggered I I was 
obliged to scratch my elbow, and ezdaim to myself, 
^ ThU no me at a*.*' '< Religious discussion !** Mr 
Journalist, are you hom-mad ? Have you in any de- 
gree studied the spirit of the times, and the manifest dis- 
positions of churchmen to wrangle and contend ? — to fume, 
and flame, and censure each other, with an acrimony at 
which laymen would blush ? You will be bayed, sir, 
you will be worried outright, and both you and your 
Journal ^< blawn to the deil** hi five weeks, if you med- 
dle with religious discussion at this perilous moment of 
sacerdotal animosity. There is a prophecy in the Re- 
velations, (a favourite book of mine—the foundation of 
our sdiool of poetry,) that Satan is to be loosed on the 
earth for a season ; and is it not apparent to you, sir, 
that that period is arrived ? that he is already loosed, 
and, in orucr to improve his time to the best advantage, 
has begun with the churchmen, and even fixed on the 
most ardent professors of religion for his purpose ? Ples- 
byterian and Seceder, Catholic and Episcopalian, are all 
in a fume sgainst each other. Even the most popular 
of the Covenanters have gone to fisticuffs ; and there- 
fore to begin a religioNt ditcuttUm just now, would be 
the same as snapping sn improted patent percussion cap 
over a barrel of gunpowder. I shall conclude this se- 
rious and well-meant letter by an advice which I once 
heard a father give to his son. ^* Let us alane o* your 
glaibering about religion, ye rascaL 1 wish you wad 
Uiink mair, and pray mair, and haver less about it.. 
D*ye think that religion*s naething but a pease-kill for 
chickai-cocks to cackle about ?** X am, &c. 

James Hooo. 

Mount Benger^ 

OeU SOM, 182& 



POETRY OF THE HEBRBW& 

By WilHam Teunant, Esq. Author o/*^ Afuter 

Fair,'* ^c. 

Ths character of every nation is perhaps best visible 
in the nature of its poetry. The national characters of the 
French and English pec^ are not more dissimilar than 
is that of their poetry ; in the wild and energetic pro- 
ductioos of the German Muse, the German character is 
reflected as from a minor. The Jewish people have left 
to us, in the Bible, a body of song cbanctcristic of 
themsielTCS, and wofthy ^ that lubliine Theocracy which 



princtpslly oonstitttted their government, and .under the 
influence of which issued every poetic emanation* The 
poetry qfno nation it to elevated and tublime ; sublimity, 
pure, simple, unpropped and unencumbered by any fie 
titious aiu of sounding and ostentatious language, is 
iu great imperial characteristic. Greece, which perhaps 
stands in this regard next to Judea, stands next only by 
a long IntervaL Neither Homer, Heriod, nor .£schylua« 
the sublimest Greek writers, copious and arimatol as 
they are in their sentiments and their descriptions of 
conflicts of Gods and men, can enter into competition 
with the Hebrew poets. The works of Isaiah, Esekiel, 
and Jeremiah, contain more sublimity than is to be 
found in the productions of the poets of all other coun- 
tries taken together. Of these, Isaiah stands supreme, 
unique, and unapproachable. Hit is indeed the tongue 
^* touched with live. coal from the hand of Seraphim.*' 
The sublimity of Homer appears but a temporary and 
impetuous flight, ever tending inevitably earthwards ; 
that of Isaiah is a self'Sustainra, continued, and majes- 
tic soaring, most at home in heaven. His exultatioa 
over the fallen glory of the King of Babylon— his de- 
scription of the power and majestic operations of the 
Almighty— his burdens of Egypt, Tyre, and Damascus, 
exceed in power all the finest passages of Homer and 
iEschylus. His sublime yet satirical contrast of the 
God of Jacob with the idols of the heathen (in chap. 44,) 
exhibiu the noblest piece of satire on record. Nor is 
Jeremiah less pre-eminent over the Greeks in pathos— a 
ouality of writing, though inferior to and of less dignity 
tnan sublimity, yet enutling the writer to at least the 
second rank. The lyric poetry of the Hebrews is ex- 
cellent. The classic reader is disappohited in his per- 
usal of the writings of Pindar ; the Roman language 
possesses no sublime lyric poetry. In David we have 
beauty of sentiments, tenderness, sublimity ; and theae 
are at times mixed up (as in Psalma 8th and 19th) with 
a divine spirit of philosophy peculiar to himself, and of 
which no traces are to be found in any ethnical poet. 
In short, the Bible, considered as a body of wriiing, 
will ever be regarded as the greatest and best treasure 
of poetic literature ; and it may be deemed a good teat 
of taste and sound canon of aidcism, that in proportion 
as a man possesses a true relish for the highor beauties 
of writing, and has endeavoured to gratify and refine 
that taste by extensive reading, in the same proportion 
will he praise, and the more frequently recur to, that 
Book, wherein, above all other books, is to be found moat 
timplMty and ««Mf mKy. 



▲KECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED ME RALPH ER8- 
KINE, TBE FATHER OF THE SCOTTISH SECES- 
SiON. 

By ike Author of the ** HUtoriet of the SeottiA Re- 
heUionsy'' the « Traditiont ofEdikfmrgK' ^c- 
The only amusement in which this celebrated man 
indulged was playing on the violin. He was so great a 
proficient on this instrument, and so often beguiled his 
leisure hours with it, that the people of Dunfermline 
believed he composed his sermons to its tones, ss a poet 
writes a song to a particular air. They also tell the fol- 
lowing traditionary anecdote connected with the subject. 
A poor man in one of the neighbouring parishes, having 
a child to baptize, resolved not to employ his own clergy- 
man, with whom he was at issue on certain pointt of doc- 
trine, but to have the oflke performed by some minister 
of whose tenets fame gave a better report. With the 
child in his arms, therefore, and attended by the full 
complement of old and young women who ususUy mi- 
nister on such ofcasions, he proceeded to the manse of 
, some miles off, (not that of Mr Erskine,) 
where he inquired if the clergyman was at home. '< Na, 
he*s no at bame yenoo^** answered the servant-lssa ; 
^*he*s dpwD the born fishing. But I can soon cry him 
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.*— "* V« Beadna gfeyoaneUche tioaUe,'*rei>lkdthe 

at this aeooontof the minUter*i 
your fifthin' miniatect tball baptecie 
zT biini 1^ Off he then trudged, followed by hii whole 
a«» » the icsidenoe of another parochial clergymaoy 
•: As diafanrr of eome milea. Here, on hk inqoiriog 
: ikt mlniitar was at home, the lass anawered, '< Deed, 
k'l BO as hame tbe day ; he*a been out fioce sax i* the 
aeDBf at tbe 8faootiii& Ye naedna wait, neither ; for 
3e1i he ane made oot Cntigued) when he cornea hack, 
2M hell no be able to aay bo to a calf, let a-he kinen 
Tait, laane !** cried die man in a tone of 
: *-< vad I wait, d*ye think, to baud up 
a Biiiii«ter that gange out at six i* the 
Ged*a craatana ? Ill awa down to gude 
Dunfermline ; and he*ll be neither out 
the ahootmg, I think." The whole 
then set off for DuDfermline, sure that 
Sfcwion, although not now a placed 
woeld at least be engaged in no underical 
incapacitate him for pOTorminff the sacred 
in qaestion. On their reaching, bowerer, the 
•mrnt ef this cler^man, which they did oot do dll late 
^ 3e cveaiog^ tbe man. in rapping at the door, antici- 
^■d that be voald not be at home any more than his 
MfcRB, aa be beard the strains of a fiddle proceeding 
rra ta appcr chamber. ^ The minister wUl no be at 
*^m^ be aiid, vitb a sly mile, to the girl who came 
m^^mtj *^ or joar lad (sweetheart) wadna be play- 
s' Aet gate t>e on the fiddle."— The minister it at 
<|Betb tbe girl, ^mair by token thai it*8 hinisell 
I pkjiBg, honest man. He aye takes a mne at night, 
gnm tt» bed. Faith, there's nse lad o* mine can 
that gate ; it wad be iomething to tell if ony o* 
crU.** — ^ Thai the minister pUving !" cried the 
, IB a degree of aatonishmeot and horror far trans- 
be had expressed on either of die former 
^ If Jbe docs this, what may the rest no do I 
Weel, I furly g;ie them np a'th^glther. I have travel- 
day in search o* a godly minister, and never 
*i* mair di sa p p ointment in a day's journey. 
-TV ttfl ye what, gndewift^" he added, turning to the 
STpmihsp party bebiiid, ^ «e*U just awa back to our 
as aiBiatar after a* 1 He*s no a'diegidier sound, it's 
hot, let him he what he likes in doctrine, deil 



be Be if ever I kenned him to fish, shoot, or play on the 
llfc,s*biadayar 
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Dm CBALMXRS. 

itj of Edinburgh hss this yesr added 
te her list of eminent professors, and we 
Ww BO donbt diat, under the maaagement of Dr Chal- 
na. Theology will Tfndieaie that rank among the 
wbidk it jttsdy claims. The Rev. Professor's 
Lectnrs, on Monday last, was a splendid 
of that warm and imaginative eloquence, which 
faia name iUasbiDus as a pulpit orator. It is 
so judge of his public usefulness as a Divi- 
^ Pioleasor, hot surely we are justified in anticipating 
^that soeoeaa whidi first-rate taleots in the possession 
«f kiesioaa theologian can accompllbh. One great ad- 
nstage he accma to possess at the outset, in w enthu- 
^licic admiratkm and confidence of his students ; admi- 
aaso vhlch we hope droe will but increase, and a con- 
which we trust to find confirmed by experience. 



CVmiOUS TTPOOEAPBICAL AHECDOTg. 

I It ia well known to literary people, that in preparing 
vwb for the prcsa, h ia nsu^ for the printer, after the 
I pnoCiheetB have been seen bv the author, to go over 
jthcB sgain, and elear them of what are called typogra- 
Ipiaeal enosa, aaob as wrong mllings, inaccuracies of 
I pa acto ation, and similsr imperfocUons. In performing 
I ia oOoe fi»r a celobfind northern didc and editor, a 



printer, now dead, was in die habit of mtrodudng a 
much greater numlier of commas than it appeared to tbe 
author the sense required. The case was provoking, 
but did not produce a formal remonstrance, undl Mr 
W—n b mself accidentally afibrded die learned editor 
an opportunity of signifying his disaatisfacttoo with the 
l>lethora of pnnctuation under which hia compostdons 
were made to labour. TIm worthy printer, coming lo a 
passage one day which he could not understand, very 
naturally took it into hia head diatit was unintelligible, 
and transmitted it to his employer, with a remark, on 
the margin, that <' there appmred some obscurity in it." 
The sheet was immediately returned with diis reply, 
which we give verbatim—** Mr J.- sees no obscurity 
here, except such aa arises from the d— d qusndty of 
commas, which Mr W-«ji seems to keep in a pepper- 
box beside him, for tbe purpose of dusting aU his proofs 
with." 



THE DRAMA. 



. In introducing a series of dramadc criddsms to the 
attendon of our readers, it may be proper to remark, 
that whilst we shall always take the acted drama of the 
Theatre Royal here for our text, and shall not scruple 
to animadvert freely both upon theperformanceaand the 
performers, we are at the aame time anxious to handle 
the subject in such a manoer that our ardclea may not 
be considered of merely provincial and ephemeral in- 
terest. The proper end and dignity of dramadcal criti- 
cism hsve of late years been too much neglected both 
in the metropolis and* throughout the country. Little 
is to be learned from the lucubrations of the public 
journals, unless that a new piece succeeded or failed, or 
that a certain actor or actress, in some esubliihed and 
fiuniliar part, drew down much applause, or excited very 
general ridicule. What may be termed the philosophy 
of liboal criticism is entirely loat sight of; and instead 
of regarding every staoe represenudon as an engine 
either for gmid or for evu, and every piece.of acting as 
either a sin against taste and nature, or aa a proof of 
refinement in the one, and accurate knowledge of the 
odier, we are put off with a few flippant and disjointed 
observauoos, which are forgotten ^most as soon as read. 
There are two sets of dramndc cridca who principal- 
ly possess the public ear, and agamst both, objecdons 
of a diffbrent nature, but equally just, mav be urged. 
The one consists of those, who having in dieir youth, 
perhaps twenty or diirtv yesrs ago^ when John Kemble 
and bis sister Mrs Siddons were in their glory, acqui- 
red some reputadon for dramadc acumen, have long 
considered themselves endtled to lie upon their osis, and 
pronounce opinions only now and then, <' as who should 
say, I am Sir Oracle.'* To them the drama haa loat 
with its novelty mudi of its interest. They have seen 
all the great actors play all their great characters ; 
they have been at a hundred rehearsals ; they are fami- 
liar with all die fashions of the green-room ; plays have 
they read and seen performed without number ; much 
have they spoken and much have they written upon 
'^ tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-paaioral, tragiod-nistorical, tragical-histori* 
cal-eomical-pastorsl, scene indivisible, or poem unli- 
mited." Seneca has not been '' too heavy" for them, 
*^ nor Pbutus too light." Orsdually, however, all 
this acdvity has died away $ and, what often happens 
when an over dreree of enthusiasm in a favourite pur- 
suit produces exhausdon, they have passed into an op- 
posite extreme of listlesaness and apatny. They are in^ 
dined to parody Hamlet, and exclaim—^* How weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, seem to me all the uses of 
dramatic criddsm !" Thdr feelmffs upon this subject 
have become morbid, and though uey still retain their 
foimer judgment and discrimination, the activity which 
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ought to aocom^T theM qualities is gone, and they 
slumber unexercised. No man who takes a steady interest 
in the progress of the Drama ean depend upon such per- 
sons for regular and satisfactory information. 

The other set of critics above alluded to, are perhaps 
still less to be trusted. They are for the most part young 
men of fair abilities who cultivate the bettet kUre*^ and 
are somewhat vain of the clever articles they write in 
newspapcn, and of having their names on the ftee list 
of the theatre. To them all behind the curtain is new, 
because they have but lately come to consider the reall- 
tics of an actor's life in a oommoo-sense point of view. 
The illusions of their boyhood have but recently passed 
away, when the stage was fUry-land, and all the beings 
who moved across it genii of a higher order in the scale 
of creation than themselves. And though this pleasant 
dream is dissolved, another ^scarcely lew pleasant, has 
succeeded. The performers are men aod wocnen, the 
manager is a little king, on the scenerv and decorations 
large sums of money have been expended, the audiences 
are numerous and respectable,.— and there is something 
intoxicatiog in feeling, that over all these their own ta- 
lents may give them a certain degree of control, and 
that they may live in the eye of the public in the most 
enviable of all lighta-^as guardians of its amusements 
and directors of its tastes. The consequence is, they are 
all bustle and energy. The manager has not a mo- 
ment's peace with them. If a fiivourite actor be not en- 
gagcdy-Lif there be too much Opera and too little Tra- 
gedy,— or if there be too much Melodrama aod too little 
Comedy, how they fume I— they denounce him at a ma- 
nifest traitor to the best interests of his country, — they 
impeadi his moral character,— they question the sound- 
ness of his intellect,— they hardly think him entitled to 
exist ! Or it may be that their feelings flow in an op- 
posite channel altogether ; they are deJighted with every 
thing, and the merest trifles are magnified into matters 
of the utmost moment. Of a new piece in one act they 
will talk for weeks ; the elegance of a favourite actress's 
costume will be the theme of many a lengthened para- 
sraph ;.— the comic humour of Mr A., the fine figure of 
Mr B., the sonorous voice of Mr G., the dazzlins beauty 
of Miss D., wiU be reiterated like some childish rh3rme 
which the diild drops asleep in repeating. Or, with a 
still more tantalizing display of zealous industry and 
total absence of all discrimination, they will inform 
us, day after day, that ^« Mr £. played delightfully," 
>^ Mr F. was exceedingly amusing," ^ MrO. was never 
seen to greater advantage," ^* Mr H. did more than jus- 
tice to his part," *^ Miss I. sang with her usual sweet- 
ness," *'*' Mrs J. was greatly and justly applauded." 
If this be dramatic criticism, there are certainly *< no 
Ballets in the lines to make the matter savoury ; nor no 
matter in the phrase that might indite the author of af- 
fection ; but an honest method by very much more hand- 
some than fine." 

It will surely not be a task of great difliculty to avoid 
either of the extremes we have attempted to describe ; 
and by endeavouring to catch some little inspiration 
ftom that immortal author, whose works we shall l>e 
ftequently called on to notice, mingle at once instruc- 
tion and entertainment in our dramatic criticisms. It is 
not merely the shortlived actor alone, or the peculiar 
style of his representation of character, that we conceive 
ourselves called on to bring under review ; we should 
wish likewise to convey to our readers some substantial 
knowledge of the literary merits of our modem drama, 
and to inspire them also, if the inspiration be not their 
•own already, with a love for all the ancient glories of 
the British stage. Two good ends will be thus accom- 
plished :— «ur opinions of actors will not be thought 
the less valuable because intermingled with topics of a 
more comprehensive and permanent interest, and those 
topics will themsdves be divested of any dryneu which 
might occasionally attach itself to abstract literary dis- 



cussion, because they will bear a reference to men mn< 
tilings which are, at the very moment, immediately be< 
fore the public eye. The lapse of a few weeks will en< 
able our readers to judge how far we shall be able U 
carry these designs into execution. 

Of the Edinburgh Tlieatre and its present manage 
ment we shall speuc at more length in our next. Tbi 
winter campaign has commenced auspiciously ; tbi 
house baa b«en very handsomely repainted ; new sccner] 
and deoorationB have been procured ; several noveltie 
have been already produced, and more are in preparation 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A PASTORAL 8ANO. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

AwAKi, my bonnie Marrion Graham, 
And see this scene before it doaes^ 

The eastern lift is a* on flame, 
And a' besprinkled o*er wi* roees ; 

It hi a sight will ghid your ee^ 

A sight my Marrion lo*es to see. 

Here are the streaks of gowden light. 
Fair as my Marrion's locks o* yellow ; 

And tints of blue as heavenly bright 
As smile within her ee sae mellow ; 

Her cheieks^ young roses, even seem 

To dimple in yon heavenly beam. 

Awake, my bonny Marrion Graham, 
Ye never saw sae bright adorning ; 

I caima bear that my sweet dame 
Should lose the pleasures o* this morning ; 

For what wad a* its lieanties be 

Without some likeness unto thee ? 



I see thee in the silver stream, 

The budding rose^ and gracefu* willow ; 
I see thee in y<m morning beam, 

And beauty of the glowing billow ; 
I see thy innocence and glee 
In every lamb that skims the lea. 

And could you trow it, lovely May, 

I see thee in the hues of even ; 
Thy virgin bed the milky way. 

Thy coverlet the veil of heaven ? 
There have I seen a viaion dim 
Hiish*d by an angel's holy hymn. 

And, Marrion, when this mom, above 
The gates of heaven, I saw advancing 

The moming*s gem— the star of love^ 
My heart with rapture fell a-dandng ; 

Tet I in all its rays could see^ 

And all its glories^ only thee. 

Ah ! Marrion Graham ! 'tis e'en ower true, 
And gude forgie my fond devotion, 

In earth's sweet greeo, and heaven's blue. 
And all the dyes that deck the ocean, 

The scene that brings nae mind o' thee 

Has little beauty to my ee. 

Get up, ye little wily knave ! 

I ken your pawky jinks an* jeering, 
You like to hear your lover rave, 

An' gar him trow ye dinna hear him ; 
Yet wed this homage you'll repay. 
Get up» my love, an' come away ! 
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rmivaiPH of xaulchi, kixo of mcath, 

DANES ITKDCR TUHOSSIUB WEKB 
KXPBLLED IBELAND. 



M}fJmm€9 Sheridan KnomltM^ Esq* 
Amthor of >« Fir^lu i/* ^e. 

MiiMv forert deep of flaafaing spam 

TIm fla^ of £rin*8 flying ; 
Her cuncw tlie one the t jnnt ftars, 

TW fi ee uiau daivs to die in ! 
Ia fsrb of eted escli tnie>boni soo. 

Her nathem bold repeating, 
"With nHTtial stride moves Uithely on* 

Impatient for the meeting t 

Tni Erin saw her son enslaTed,— 

Wliile Tani*s princes sway'd her. 
What tongue in vain her shelter crayed? 

Bat see what wrongs have made her ! 
The hand-^the first to weleome in. 

And ftaat and rest the stranger. 
Now wakes him with the battle's din 

To BBcct the stem Avenger ! 



Ia diiidns lists no more appear 

Tbs aona of Erin Tying ; 
F a rba de to wield the glaive or spesr. 

Their knightly name is dying : 
F«r IIrln*a daugfaten, fidr in vain. 

Their ardent breasts are glowing,^ 
The naptial couch u now their banc^ 

For hoiMNir shame bestowing. 



Fran end to end the country groans ; 

On every hand's op pre ss i on,— 
Tin death becomes the best of boons ; 
With vrrongi^ in thick soccesmon, 
&U!-4ier heroes fiOl I 
r's upbraided! 
Her name a mock ! and, worst of all, 

degraded! 



But man is man, hovre'er you boost 

To tanM his noUe nature ! 
Though warp*d a wliQi^ Is never lost 

Ifei framer-marklng feature ! 
The dave that's made by tyrant pride 

To grace the fool oppressor. 
Is Ibsmd the freeman still to hide 

T%at*B Freedom's sure redresscr I 



O, day of pride !— O, happy day I 

What Erin's king deploring 
His country's sorrows, brayed the Amy, 

Her banner green restoring! 
Then lied the Danc^ while Erin's son, 

Newobunt from lionds inglorious 
Stood free the gory plain upon 

That saw his arms yietorioos. 



80N0. 

^ WOimm TmnmU^ Etq. Author of ** JnsUr Fair,** kc, 

1. 
Wnir snaw-flakes straigle down the lif^ 
And Irostit doors are seal'd wi' drifts 
And baimtes on the dubs are skaitin', 
And daddies auld in blankets heatin'. 



And Boreas^ wi' his canld ioe-draps^ 
Gems the noses blue o' carrier-diaps. 

And hailstanes on the vrindows jiuf^ 

O leif is to me the social in^ ! 

2. 
When dcytes o' rain the causeys laah. 

And eaves drap fast vri' a constant plaah. 

And baimies in the strands do paidle, 

And ducks in dubs do diye and daidle. 

And ploughman Jock to his smeeky house 

Comes daund'ring bame like a druikit mousey 

And barkit boasts auld dads maist throttle^ 

O 1^ is to me the bowl and the bottle ! 

S. 
When merry May in the woods is dancin*. 

With her klrtle o* lilies around lier glandn'. 

And the new-bom woods in the sun-beams glitter. 

And the new-come swallows at casements twitter. 

And Jock, r^oiced 'mid the sunny gleam, 

Gangs whistling alang wi* his blithsome team, ' 

And the gardens are glad, and the meadovrs grassy 

Then I think of love^ and my bonnie lassie i 



LETTERS FROM liONDON. 
No. I. 

[WeeoDfiderounelveipsitlcularlTfortniute, inhsviog It ia 
oar power to lay before our readen, nora STery high tourecb the 
followtng Interesting litennry inlbrmstloB onon vanaas •ubjcetat 
apdtobeaMeU>pion>lseaconrtnwsrtfinofth6MlettefiikqmthBie 

to time.] 

The liteiary campaign is now about to open, and 
there appears to be no doubt that it will prove an ani- 
mated one. The Annuals are almost all in the hands of 
the booksellers already ; and it is obvious that a consi- 
derable improvement in this department has taken place. 
By degrees, no question, some distinctions either of po« 
litical or religious feeling will be called in ; for, as yet, 
it is impossible to classify these works. They are all 
Souvenin, Keeptaket^ or ForgeUme-'Nott ; but no one 
addresses itself to aoj^ one particular order of xeadeis 
more than the rest. l%e expense at which these pretty 
books are got up is enormous. On the Kteptakt and 
AnnivtruLry alone, £20,000 have been spent; and 
chiefly, no doubt, on the engravings, and on the paint- 
ers, who charge highly for permission to copy their good 
things. Sir Thomas Lawrence gets £200 or £300 for 
leave to engrave a portrait of Mrs Peel or the like. Yet 
this year, the literary contributors have been naid well 
also. Su: Walter had £500 for his little stones m the 
Keeptake^ and I hear the five or six Lordi who figure in 
its pages, have condescended to take £100 a-piece, £5 
being the fuU value of all the brains some of them pos- 
iiess. These aristocratic authors have the name in the 
trade, of being.the greediest of ihegentu irritahUe. Lady 
Charlotte Bury had £1000 for FUrtation last year, and 
another is on Uie stocks at the same rate, and no doabt 
Mr Colbum knows whst he is about He gave £250 for 
Sir Walter Scott's two Sermons, which, if printed as Ser- 
mons usually are, would make a very little pamphlet 

These Annuals sre one symptom of the preyalling rage 
for bringing literature to the doors of the people — ^thelr 
steel engravings and wood-cuts are a strange contrast to 
the illustrations of l>ooks ten veazs ago. Meanwhile, the 
booksellen who do not publish Annuals, are all at worii 
with cheap books ; Longman starting a Cabinet Encydo- 
paedia, under the editorship of Dr Laidner of the Lon- 
don University ; and Murray about to bring out a scries 
of Biographies in separate volumes, which, for alll hear, 
is likely to be a work of the highest importance, and 
successful aocoTdinnly. . Sir Walter Scott, Mr Southey, 
Mr Milman, Dr Brewster, Mr Lockhart, MrEdwaru, 
Ac. are the collaborateurs. Southey's Lives of Wolfe and 
Marlborough are to be among the fint of the series ; but 
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it will open wiih a Life of Napoleoo, written, it it taid, 
by Mr uleig, *^ The Subaltern,** in two small Tolames, 
full of beaatiftil eograiingt on wood and steel, done nn- 
der the presiding cars of George Cmicltshanks, who is 
Murray^s^n^ic editor—The Life of Byron by Moore, 
and the Papers and Meoaoifs of the late Lord Castle- 
reagh, appear to be the magna opera of. the Albemarle 
Street list— Much is expected from tiie Oairieic papen, 
announced by Colbon s and the report gains gio«nd, 
that Sotheby*s Iliad about to come out, I linow not 
where, is leally a great work, and sure to rank in the 
fiitt class of pcnnaneiu stock-books. 

The days of quartos and of dear books are OTer. Yon 
may be sure the public wilt not consent much longer to 
gife half a guinea a-volume, for a modem novel, whoi 
the whole works of Dr Johnson are in eveiy shop win- 
dow, at the moderate price of thirty shillings t— :well 
and clearly printed too I— and when it is obrioos to all 
ment that the just price of the Zlllab, or SaUthiel, or 
Rou^ of the day, cannot be above three or four shillings 
a-volume. 

In the world ofthepctiodicals, little is stirtiDg. There 
is to be a new Qoarteriy Review, called the London, 
edited by Mr Blaoeo White. Itis underrtood to be got np 
chiefly in Oriel GoUqgo, where White haa had chambers 
for some years past; and diat the principal writers are to 
be the Rev. Dr Wliatdy and Mr Senior, the pra^bssor 
of Politicsl Economy.— The two Foreign Reviews go 
oaparipatm^ neither paying, but answering the pub- 
lishers* purposes, as promoting the sale of foreign books, 
and without doubt, afibrding a vast deal of valuable in- 
formation to the public. — Blackwood keeps at the head 
ot the Monthlies ; next Campbell's, next the Monthly 
Review, now edited by the Catholic barrister, Mr 
Quin. The London Magazine, though it has changed 
hands for the better, like the Old Monthly, makes little 
noise in the worid. A ^* Monthly Foreign Review** is, 
I am told, on the anvil, and this I think not unlikely 
to do well ; for newt is, after all, the great desideratum, 
and iu wUl be the freshest. 

Constable's Miscellany is improvfaig, I hear, in circu- 
lation, and I hope the managers will keep on the alert ; 
for both Longman's Cabinet Cyclopedia, and Murray's 
Biographical Series, will in fact be rivals, and formida- 
ble rivals. 

Mr Southey, the indefatigable, has an edition of John 
Bunyan, with a copious life, in the press of some of the 
City publishers. P. P. 



UTBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTI^S. 



Wa undenlsad that Mr J. O. Lockhsrt it praiMaiiic for pubU- 
eatlon, the Poems and Letters of Robert Burns, dinnologically 
aziaaged, with a prdimiiiary Bsny and Notes, and sundry sddf- 
tions. 

We are Informed that the iatncstiBc little work about to be 
pobUshed by Mean Oliver end Boyd, on the life and adTentuxcs 
of Alsxander Sdktrk, who died in 17X3, contains the real ind- 
dents on whidi the romanoe of Robinson Crusoe is founded. 

I here is preparinc for Cooscablc^s Miserlleny, a History of the 
Riie and Progress ov Arehiteeture, Sculpture, and Paintliig, An- 
dent and Modem, by J. S. Memes, LL-u., author of '■ The Lift 
of Canova." Both from the nature of the sul^eet, and the talents 
of the writer, there is every reason to suppose that this work will 
be highly interesting. 

The indefatigable Author of Waverley is about to pubBah 
■• Bssays on Planting and Gaidenlaf ." in one pocket volume. 

The '< Souvenir Ltttaraire de France,** edited by Alaric A. 
Watts, with original contributions tnm a great variety of distln- 

KIshed French writers, and tsn of the illustrations of the English 
avealr, will be published in a few weeks, both in Paria and 



Le Petit B^Jon, which has just appeared, is a sdeetion In the 
Shape of an Annual from French authon, andent and modem, 
intended ptlneqpally for young ladies, who have flnished, or are 
llnishing, their French studies. 

Mr Southey has in the press, " All for Love, or a Sinner weD 
Saved,** " Tne Pilgrim of Comppetrlia,* and other poenas. 

Mr T. Roacoe is eii(Med in writing the Life of Arkwlo, with 
aketehes of his most dusoagulshed liteiary and poUtieal oontem- 



A dlirrnlmi, proving, or atftemptl^ to proves that Ulyans Is 
the real author of the Poems commonly attributed to Homer, is 
about to appear, from the pen of Constantfaie KoUader, Professor 
in the Ionian University. 

PuroeU*s Sacred Music is to be collected and edited by a grti- 
tleman whom we should think ftiliy adequate to the duty, Mr 
Vincent Novello. The vocal secular music of Purcell was col- 
lected and published bv his widow two years after his decease, in 
16B5, under the title of Orpheus Brltannicus { but his eeclesiaa- 
tioal eompoddons, which do equal honour to his skill and science, 
have remiained scattered and dSstaehed in various woriu by other 
aathoni and manv of his anthenu still remain in manuscript. 
All these Mr Novello prop oeei to bring Into one entire work. 

TheairtetU Gotris.— A Comedy» by James Sheridan Knowlea, 
Esq., entitled *« The Bcggai's Daughter of Bethnal Green," is 
about to be peifitrmed in London, and if pwsewed of even a 
molecy of the merit of " Viiginlus,** cannot fad to be succcnfui. 
At Covent Garden, Morton has a new musicalpiece in prepara- 
tion, called *< The Sublime and BeautiAiL** The music is com- 
posed by Lee, and the prindpal female parts are to be supported 
by Madame Vestris and Miai Foote; Bishop is also preparing an 
open for the same theatre. We hear li whispered that a drama 
of an iaterestine kind Is In reheanal at our own theatre, whidi it 
issaidisfhNnthepflnefafidrautlior«aadiatobe ^eediiypro- 



TO OUR RKADBRS. 

NonriTHavAiiDiiM aB the pelas irtiieh asay have been bestow- 
ed upon it, we bdieie it has been InvariaUy found impotsible to 
make the first Number of a new periodical work exactly what wmm 
desired. Whatever opinion our readers may entertain of that now 
before them, we venture oonlldently to affirm, that they will find us 
gathering additional strsngth as we pio c e ed. Of the general style 
of the work. In so flu as regards Its appearance and typo'^raphy, 
they will now be aWe to form some esrtmala The Royal Octavo 

die which we have adopted, is sooaewhat smaller than the Quarto 
ahape, eon monly chosen In London periodicals of a similar de- 
scription, but the diminution In siae is not neeily In proportioa 

to our lower rate of eharget whilst it will be at once perceived, 
that " The Edinburgh Literary Journal" is much more mlcwlap 
ted for binding into an elegant volume^ than any other weekly 
periodical now existing. This we ctinddor of the hist importance, 
for our great and Ifding anxiety is. that our readers, and the 
public hi general, should oondder these pages as a permanent 
record of much of the litsvary talent of the day. Of one ihing 
we are sure, that we shall be able to boast of many contributions 
from the most eminent pens, which will be found nowhere elae 
but in the coliunns of this Jou roaL If we thus succeed in giving 
to the metropolis of the north a weekly periodical of its own, 
whidi will supply to our Scottish readers what has been long 
a dedderatum, and will not fear a eo mp arison with tile most 
snccessftil of its southern oontemporarles, we shall feel that we 
have done the literature of our country a service, and shall not 
doubt of being well supported by that patriotic spirit, which was 
never yet appealed to in vaio. 

The ** Literary Journal** will be made up into volumes every 
six months, snd our readers supplied with an ornamental title 
page, and index. The last leaf of each number, which will cono 
tain advertisements, and other temporary matter, will have a 
paging of its own, so that it may be either bound up at the end 
of the volume, or fanrrlled. The <* Journal ' will also be sold in 
Monthly Parts, neatly covered, price two BHrLLiifoe. Country , 
readers, who do not wish the stamped edition, may have these 
parti forwarded to any comer of the kingdom. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa take this opportunity of returning generally, our sincere 
thanks to our numerotu literary friends for the interest they have 
already exp res s e d in our Work. 

Articles which we consider of much value reached us too late 
for the present Number, but will appear very speedily, ttotn Dr 
Memes, author of the *< Life of Canova i" the author of *' Tales 
of a Pilgrim ;*' John Malcolm, Esq. t the Authors of the *' Odd 
Volume ;" the Author of *• The Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions ;'* and W. Ainslie, Esq. M. D. 

The Articles entitled, •< Popular Remarks on Comets and other 
Celestial Phenomena ;** " On the Present SUte of Music in Scot- 
land i" and ** The Pi^ermaker's Coffin,** from the German of 
Clauren, will appear in early Numbers. 

The communications of ** C. H." are under consideration. 

The botdu which have ben sent us for review will all be no- 
ticedsoon. 

As we cannot devote more than four columns to Advertise- 
ments, we have been obUged to d^y several fovours of this kind, 
not having reorived them In time for the present Number. All 
Advertisements intended to appear in the earliest publication must 
be forwarded lo the Publlshen noi later than the previous Wed- 
nesday. We trust for a continuance of that support in this de- 
partment which we have already received. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



:.-trw of At Heheinom* In ScoUamd under the Marquis 
3/.tl7«fe mmd QiMer$. From 1038 iiU IG6(K By 
ft'bat Cbamben, author of the '^ Hittorj of ths Re- 
Sia-. m 174Su" In two volames, being the 3Ut 
si 3id Tolames of *^ CoDBt«ble*8 J^lUceUany.'* 
LB&bargh, Constable and Ca; Loodon, Hunt, 
Uasee^ aad Co. 182& 

Bi3 we been requested to stand godfather to the 
r«k before ua, we thick we could have suggested a 
--1 ^posite dtle in these words,—** Sketches of the 
d.-:; Political Events, with Illustrations of the State 
^•d37aad Mannexs in Scotland, from 163S tUl 16G0." 
•'iCiaahen is himself aware, and has mentioned more 
s:: nc: in his prefaces, that he does not write ** his- 
^,tf tke Intimate description.** It is perhaps dif. 
'T± IB expbun exactly what^ " history of the legiti- 
"Utt decT^tion** is ; but it seems to us that its general 
'*j»oa^t tobe thcae,.4 dignified and impartial nar- 
337! of all die public events which distinguished the 
vtjA k uidertakes to Illustrate, — comprehensive views 
TvIibossGoDateral tircumstances, whether immediate 
^■^cre raurte, whether of indigenous or exotic growth, 
nid ouupLred in bringing about the accomplishment 
i-^ mpansni end, — and an enlarged spirit of philo- 
-'pjsd iatparj (founded on the most accurate study of 
.urcKjDflu nature) into those secret springs of human 
s'iae:, vhidL, though unseen and not easily under- 
^^ by the saperficial observer, so frequently and so 
^a-Kidj inftncnce both national and individual des- 
'aaes. Added to these qualifications, the historian 
^'^ pweas a library of knowledge within himself, 
.Amsly sdeeted, and carefully arranged ; and he 
'add be eodowed, too, with the power of conveying 
^ ::!JiujBLiuu to others with a clearness of diction, anda 
rs if tbooght, which will satisfy the most scrupulous, 
^ J j^Tcst increase in value from having passed through 
-^^ ^l.'abick of his mind. These are no slight tal- 
a i::d attainments; and it is not, therefore, to be 
'■adrtd, that to the great historian mankind in all 
-A kive beca willing to assign the very first rewards 
' tt ateOectnal acena-.the very innermost place in 
^ tapk of famew We cannot, therefore, for a mo- 
'.^tcaeuait to countenance Mr Chambers in the de- 
"citz:^ manner in whidi he occasionally ventures to 
*\ of ^ high and solemn nature of history. Those 
' cmght to descend from what he jocularly terms 
"*itihs,** who find that their heads grow giddy wlien 
*<-jd to that unaccustomed elevation. 
^^s we thus vindicate the most majestic species of 
"^pofisioa with which literature is acquainted from 
^ak which iu own strength enables it to thirow offand 
dptse u the mighty rock throws off the idle waves of a 
•*aKr sea, we are by no means disposed to close our 
^ to tile merits of an humbler but still exceedingly 
^d species of writing, which, to a certain extent. 



borrows the garb of history, though perhaps scarce! 
entitled to assume its name. We are perfectly willir 
to admit with Air Chambers, that it is more easy ** i 
interest the imaginations of ordinarv readers, than aj 
peal to the moral faculties of the select few.** We ac 
mit further, that history is in general necessarily moi 
conversant with events than with men,— 4hat it speak 
more to the reasoning and reflective powers, than to th 
feelings and sjrmpathies of ordinary existence,^4md thai 
striding like a giant from hill to htll-~firom peak t> 
peak — from one great landmark to another,«^t is ap 
to overlook the lowlier valleys that intervene, with al 
their garniture of grove and stream. The past, as de 
scribed by our b^^st historians, seems to move before ui 
like a splendid peristrephic panorama. We see its em- 
pires, its cities, its armies, its kings, its conquerors, iu 
revolutions, its triumphs, its overthrows ;~.we lean 
what the fates of man (lave been when congregated to< 
gether in multitudes— in nations ;— we ascertain thosi 
grand marks of distinction which have their origin in go. 
vemment, in religion, in dimate, in sirnatfon ; — we ob. 
serve under what circumstances wars arise, arts flourish, 
or commerce increases ; — we are carried away from the 
little circle to which we are ourselves confined, and taught 
to understand how the operations of ten thousand small 
communities, such as that with which we are connected, 
all bear a reference to the great whole, ^and are working 
together for good or for evU. But these momentous and 
ennobling views, interesting as they at first sight are, 
may be felt ere long to want sofiicient minuteness 
and accuracy of detail to satisfy the laborious and at- 
tentive inquirer. Like the Spaniard in the story, we may 
not choose to rest contented with seeing merely the streets 
and squares of the populous town spt^ out like a map 
beneam us ; we may wish also to have the roofs of the 
houses removed, and that which is going on within ex. 
posed to view. Here it is evident that both a new fa- 
culty and a new species of observation are required ; and 
it will be found that in these the great distinction be- 
tween pure history, and a more desultory and familiar 
styleof writing, consists. Perhaps it is possible to min- 
gle both successfully, but this is an undertaking which 
has never yet been achieved. History is apt to look 
upon the minutiae of personal incident, and more circum- 
scribed and private adventure, as beneath its notice; 
while the painter of national and individual habits and 
manners has seldom the abilitiea requisite to invest his 
productions with the additional interest they wouLl pos- 
sess, were they considered in connexion with the great 
phasis of surrounding society. In the one case, we see 
the streets and squares and general aspect of the town ; 
in the other, we remain comparatively ignorant of its ex- 
temal appearance, but look into the dining-rooms and 
drawing-rooms of its separate houses. 

In his account of the Rebellion of Forty. five, Mr 
Chambers presented us with a vivid picture, well filled 
up, of those extraordinary scenes which for a season left 
even the sober and steady mind of Scotland ^* perplexed 
in the extreme." A visible leanmg, it is true, might 
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be diaeoverad in hii ntmdTo of these eventi, to the 
Stewart party ; bat whether this leaning was OTer- 
strained or not, it was at the worst a failing that ^< lean- 
ed to Tirtae*s side." He espoused the cause of the brave 
and the unfortunate ; and this b a cause which Scots- 
men have been known to espouse more than once. The 
success of this work, of which we believe about eight 
thousand copies have already been sold, induced Mr 
Chambers to attempt the present, ^ in a style of as mi- 
nute deull,** and in the hope that he might be able to 
send it forth *^ gemmed with as maoy circumstances of 
interest*' 

Following out his own peculiar ideas, Mr Chambers 
has written an entertaining, and on the whole, a valuable 
book ; but he appears to have made two miscalculations, 
which we suspect may materially affect the success of 
bb labours. The first of these arises from this circum- 
stance, ^diat the events of the period, of which he here 

treats, are not only ^ more remote from the memories and 
sympathies of tlie present generation," but in so far as 
Scotland is concerned, never admitted of that oootinu- 
ousness of narrative, thatcompactness of arrangement, and 
that breatblesniess of interest, which distinguished the 
brilliant, though short career of Charles Edward. There 
is, DO doubt, ample scope for- powerful delineations of 
character and manners during the troublous times of re- 
ligious struggling, which marked the middle of the se- 
venteenth century ; but, as Mr Chambers himself is obli- 
ged to confess at the conamencement of his 12th chapter, 
in volume first, Scotland, after the campaign of 1640, 
acted but a secondary part in the disputes between the 
King and the Commons ; and we are not aware that the 
transactions of Uie next twenty years were of so unport- 
ant a nature, as to make it particularly desirable that our 
author should expend much time in endeavouring to 
throw additional Ught upon them. The other miscal- 
culation to which we allude, consists in the extension 
of that Jacobitical spirit which characterised (and per- 
haps wisely) the History of the Rebellion in Forty-five, 
to the contests of a previous century, when we fear it 
is scarcely to be denied, that, but for the simultaneous 
resistance of an outraged people to the gross and inde- 
cent increase of the royal prerogative, the laws and re- 
ligion of their fathers would have been trampled under 
foot. We enter not upon the question which involves 
the expediency of bringing the unhappy Charles to the 
scaffold, inclined, as we arc|, to believe that a milder 
course might have been pursued, with equal safety and 
more constitutionally ; but whilst we avoid this oft-dis- 
puted theme, we cannot but protest against the little 
weight which our author seems to attaw to the motives 
that induced the people of Scotland to take up arms- 
motives which were unquestionably the purest tnat could 
influence any belligerent party— an anxiety to preserve 
their freedom of thought, and the purity of their reli- 
gion — all that gave life a value, and divested death of its 
terrors. Though philosophy, in lu self-arrogated supe- 
riority, may, if it so please, affect to ridicule a nation*s 
stubborn attachment to a creed, whose imperfections 
that very nation may have subsequently confessed, 
casuistry itself will not assert, that any individual has 
a right to aimihilate that creed, and to force upon the 
consciences of its professors a new set of doctrines of 
his own. We do not say that Mr Chambexs has aU 
tempted to maintain so hopeless a position ; but we are 
afraid he is char^ble with the sin of haring palliated 
the severity and mjustice of Charles, and magnified the 
errors and improprieties committed by the Covenanters. 
We are afraid that he has not seen, in its proper light, 
the treacherous and tyrannical conduct of the monarch, 
nor duly estimated the long forbearance, the resolute 
fortitude, and heroic energy, of the people. In the one 
I ome. be has spoken of faults too transiently, and given 
^cn^it^ior.yktm^ hastily; and, in the other, he has 
i\l^reprcsented the indignation of outraged 




feelhig as indicative of inhewnt and bmtal cruelty, and 
endeavoured to excite suspicion of the motives which 
prompted the noblest actions. 

There is another ^It with which the work is charge- 
able, and to which, as we are speaking of ita fisulta, we 
think it necessary to allude. There is a want through- 
out of general and comprehensive views of the subject. 
We see that the dvil war breaks out ; we see that its 
rage is for a while intermitted ; we see it agidn renew, 
ed ; and, finally, we are conducted to its eondosion ; 
but we are never once completely and satisfsctorily in- 
formed of the exact relative positions of the contending , 
parties,— of the drcumstanoes which prindpally influ- 
enced their eonduct,-«of their predse wishes and de- 
mands — hopes and fears. We are kept too much like 
scddiers engaged at one particular oomer of die battle ; 
we know well enough how the matter is going where we 
oursdves are < but whether tlie centre has been beaten 
or not ; whether the right wing has been broken, or haa 
maintained its poun{ is matter of profound dubiety. 
Now, the historian ouriit to atand, like the commander- 
in-chief, on an devateS site, and view the whole engage- 
ment I and the reader, like one of bis staff-otBcers, ahould 
stand bedde him, and be able to cast his glance over all 
the fidd, arreating his attention wherever the finger of 
the genml pointed. 

It will be observed, however, that aU these ob j cc tio oa 
chiefiy apply to this work when considered as a History. 
But, though called a History, we can hardly look upon 
it as such ; and it is certainly not as a History that it 
reflects moat credit on its author. It is calculated to 
illustrate, and in many respects to enrich, the history of 
the times of which it treats. It is an admirable subsi- 
diary to history, but it is not history itself. With the 
industry and persevering research of Mr Chambers, the 
public is already weU acquainted; and the volumes 
before us fully bear out tne reputation he baa esta- 
blished in this respect. Nor do we greaUy object to 
the trifling nature of some of his stories, nor to the oc- 
casional credulity with which he seems to swallow all 
oral traditions, as wdl as the asseverations of familiar 
chroniclers ; for it is his peculiar genius to discover anec- 
dotes and traits of tiie times of which he writes, that 
dther escape others, or are rejected from motives of taate, 
but which, if selected with any tolerable skill, fulfil the 
interesting and important purpose of elucidating human 
nature, *•' its actions, its emotions, and its sufferings.** 
Mr Chambers is thus both a very axcellent pioneer over 
a country which has not yet been traversed, and a highly 
useful gleaner of fidds, which less careful observers have 
pronounced already hue. 

It would be easy, if It were necessary, to produce 
from these volumes many examples both of the faults 
and the merits we have enumerated; but as they are 
widely circulated, and will be extensivdy read, the 
judgment of each indiridual will easily lead to their dis- 
covery. Mr Chambers's over-anxious defence of Charles, 
.—bis enthusiastic and preposterous admiration of Mon^ 
trose,— his neglect or depreciation of the good qualities 

of Leslie, and the other leaders of the ^* Covenant,** 

and his total indiflerence to the great and glorious 
cause for which his forefathers fought, and to Uie suf- 
ferings they endured on iu account, will be remarked 
at almost every page. Mldle, on the other hand, his 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and manners of 
the period, — his vivid pictures of nationd and iodivi- 
dud peculiarities,— Jiis graphic and minute delineations 
of scenes both in quiet and active life, in public and in 
private, at dvil assemblies and in hostile rencontres, will 
be no less conspicuous, and will not fail to render his 
lucubrations exceedingly interesting. 

In generd, our author writes in a pldn narrative style, 
with little ornament, and little pretence r but, when he 
chooMs, he can cdl to his dd the higher powers of com- 
position, and become animated and impressive. We 




^ mt fpedmen, which will he read with pleasure, 
si ^ aciile it 

* The moTemeiit which Bf ontrose determined upon 
I Jm onergtiicj, wss, hoth in its conception and exe- 
'.-291, perhaps the most remarkable he ever performed. 
3s tx&y vu much diminished ; the greater part of the 
I^dwien baWng gooe home to deposit the spoils of 
i'^ He scaicelj mustered one half of the forces 
r.kk Rpoit gave to his enemy. He was also aware 
31 ^ man he had to oppose must be animated against 
a vidi sD the feelings of the bitterest hatred and re- 
r«^ ; yet, u he supposed it likelj that Argyle had not 
•^led apoD directly fighting him, but rather followed 
vt^ perpose of simply driving him forward to de-. 
cgan at Inveneia, he judged that, even with his iri. 
i^ii:e faeces, his best course would be to fall back 
^ ban, asd endeavour to surprise his troops, a vic- 
ajifcr vbom at this crisis might cause the northern 
OTtodispeneof its own accord, while the edat of 
fidii tiiamph would probably encourage the loyal 
c^teebyfor ever relieved from the terror of Argyle, 
v^vnhiffl in even greater numbers than hitherto* A 
' tead dsDgets aod distresses were involved in the pro- 
'fA; kttha^ together with the romantic character of 
2s o^t, aod the prospect which it presented of gi- 
r!:^ H^iiier Uow to the hated Argyle^ seem to have 
ahRoonmended it with greater focoe to the enterpri- 
n^i^BS of Montrose. 

, ^h H knovn to almost every body who has ever 

' m B the Highlands of Scotland, that the distance be- 

< 9» EibiiDmin, in Abertsrf, where Montrose received 

taattSicBoe, and Inverlochy, m Lochaber, where he 

, ■faisod that Argyle had taken up his quarters, is 

tet Urtf miles, and that the way lies along that won- 

• iehi joxoal chasm, or furrow of the country, which 

i^ztHdTcs terai the Oreat Olen of Albin, and which 

b bdedj finmed tlie bed of the Caledonian Canal. 

AJicg thb Oac^ although it was not then provided with 

^beiaiMhsiiliiary load which now renders it so con- 

wsi, JfootiaBe haui just come, on his way to the 

laoik; ndheeould easily have retraced his steps by 

'^■ae nale. Thete was, however, a reason for his 

Kin^tck That way, he felt assured, must now be 

a offipletely possessed aod watched by Argyle*8 scouts, 

I ;^it iniU be totally impossible for him to make by 

i::^ iBBdioas appnMieh to Inverlochy, upon which he 

sssly olnilated for fht means of victory. It was ne- 

eoorj to adopt some more circuitous, some less obvi- 

ou. ssne altogether unsuspected and unguarded path. 

Hoeliy the great difficulty of the enteipriae. In a 

astxjm mountainous as the Highlands, the reader 

ai be awaie that there are not many tracts of ground 

oioked for the formation of roads ; he is also awaie, 

; ^ if there are at this day few roads to choose among 

i(Us vild r^ion, there were still fewer at the time 

■iffRTiev. To increase the difficulty, the few paths 

, 1^ die Datives used amoDgst the hills, and which then 

•^cd the only roads, were now, by the nature of the 

*a», obscmed and obstraded by deep snow. Alto- 

P^ it Mncd totally impossible that Montrose should 

*^^ npoo Invetlocfay by any other path than the 

P«>«riy low and easy one which he had just traversed 

a iOBtiary direction* 

'* 'Cdiaa andentior ito,* however, had all along been 
isebem-motto of Montrose ; be resolved, at all hazards, 
» ttSDme a path of the nature described. Having first 
tues pains to acquaint himself with the route, and ha- 
^'H uaoded the resolution and ability of his men to 
«^ the march, he gave orders that they should strike 
' to the sooth, up a narrow glen formed by the litde 
VfT?^? th»t they should then dimb over the hills 
■ Uiric ThuEsrd, and descend upon the wild vale at 
^ Bead of the Spey ; then, traversing Olenroy, that 



they should pass another mountainous tract ; after which 
they would fall in upon the river Spean, and so along 
the skirts of Ben Nevis to Inverlochy. The tracks he 
pointed out had hitherto been traversed almost exclu- 
sively by the wild deer, or by the scarcely less wild ad- 
venturers who hunted them. The heights which it 
skirted or over-passed were as desert and lonely as the 
peaks of primeval. chaos. The vast convulsed face of 
the country was as white and still as death, or only 
darkened in narrow black streaks by the irregular and 
far-extending lines of the marching soldiery. It must 
have been a scene of the greatest sublimity to see these 
lonely human beings, so diminutive as compared to the 
wildernesses around them, hurrying and struggling on 
through hill and vale, and bank and pass ; their arms 
either glancing fitfully and flickeringly under the low 
winter sun, or their persons obscured to a visionary and- 
uncertain semblance by the snow-storm or the twiUght, 
and, all the while, the bloody purpose which animated 
them, and which gleamed in every face and eye, con- 
trasting so strangely in its transitory and unimportant 
nature, with the majestic and eternal solemnity of the 
mighty scene around them."— VoL II. p. 9 — 11. 

Mr Chambers is a young author, exceedingly indus- 
trious, and exceedingly useful, whidi is better, perhaps, 
than being either brilliant or profoutfid. His books sell, 
and are read ; and, so long as this is the case, he has 
probably no objection that others should be admired and 
neglected* 



Scenei qf War^ and other Poenu. By John Malcolm. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, pp. 19l« 

PoETEY, like cotton, is looking up, and prices may 
now be quoted a shade higher. Two years ago no book* 
seller would even glance at the article. The most inge- 
nuous young author, with that iaint fluctuating colour on 
his cheek which is one of the decided symptoms of ge- 
nius and consumption, was received with the most chill- 
ing indifierence ; and as soon as his neat manuscript 
volume was produced, a hasty *'good morning" was 
pronounced by the bibliopole, and the ingenuous young 
author walked down sturs profoundly convinced of the 
utter nothingness of life. But, if he went home and died 
of a broken heart, he was decidedly wrong. The literary 
market is just like the market for sugars, rums, oila^ 
hops, coffees, or brandies. To-day it is as dull and heavy 
as can be, but if you have patience you will find it brisk 
enough ere long. Besides, when goods, of a better qua- 
lity are in the field before you, they must be sold off be- 
fore you can expect to meet with any buyers. Two years 
ago the echoes of Byron*s harp were still ringing 
through the land, and its very echoes were more thrilling 
than the first and fullest tones of othen. The birds are 
silent when the thunder roars ; for a mightier voice is in 
the sky than theirs, and little marvel that booksellers 
looked cold and stately as icebergs to young poets, for 
so long OS the full moon was careermg among them, they 
twinkled with a pale and sickly light. 

But an interregnum has at length taken place. The 
prince is dead, and his successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It is a popular election, the competition is 
open to all, and the candidates can hardly fail to be nu- 
merous. It is not impossible but that the govern- 
ment may be vested not in one, but in a body of men. 
In the meantime, public curiosity is awakened,.~the 
bugle is hung up, as in the fairy tale, at (he dead king*s 
gate, and whoever can blow it shall reign in his stead ; 
if the achievement can be performed by none, then must 
there be a band of musicians substituted in his place. 

It is idle to tell us that people will ever grow tired of 
poetry, or that we have had so much of it of lat6 that 
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there is 'no occasion for any more for a long ivhile to 
come. Because the hills and the plains were covered last 
summer with a thousand flowers, shall we welcome less 
joyfully the return of the sunny spring *' with her kir- 
tle of lllijs around her glancing,** — shall we hold in leas 
estimation the unbought treasures of green and gold she 
scatters over the glorious earth ? The affectiona of the 
heart, the delights of the senses, the perception of the 
beautiful, must cease, — ^hum an nature must be changed, 
— the soul must be taken out, and the body left to walk 
on without it, before that species of eompovition 
which appeals to the feelings and the fancy, to the in- 
tellect and the judgment, will become uninteresting, and 
of little value. True, prose is the great staple commo- 
dity of life ; and without prose, libraries would dwindle 
down into very nmall dimensions, and periodical works 
be comprised in a very few leaves. True also, tlie mind 
may be wearied out with poetry, and for a time may tarn 
away from it, like the bee from the blossom, satiated 
with sweets. But not on these accounts will one of the 
purest pleasures left to fallen humanity be resigned — 
the pleasure which the Peri experiences at the gates of 
paradise, — catching glimpses of a brighter state of ex- 
istence, and with the aid of imagination gradually in- 
ducing forgetfulness of personal exclusion. 

In all seasons, times, and places, we take up a vo- 
lume of poetry with pleasure — nay, though it be only a 
volume of rhyme, it is apt to soften down 'the asperity 
of our nature, and make us feel less of the critic and 
more of the man. When we condemn a volume of prose, 
we are subjected to far fewer compunctious visitings than 
when we see it necessary to treat severely the fledgling of 
a bashful muse. There is something sturdy and sub- 
stantial about prose — something that smacks of woxld- 
ly wisdom and the tear and wear of everyday life, and 
wliich seems to fit it well for encountering the buffetings 
of fortune, and the whips and scorns of cziticism. But 
not BO with poetry. Timid as a virgin on her bridal 
mom, it comes forth to meet the ga2e of those who wait 
without, and like her, too, its charms are often veiled at 
first from the vulgar eye. They shrink into concealment 
from the rude touch of doubt or curiosity ; but the soft 
voice of encouragement, and the gentle hand of afivction, 
may soon succeed in withdrawing the filmy covering, 
and beauty stands revealed in its noonday blase. Never, 
while vou live, breathe with harshness a poet*8 name. 
If he has awakened one deeper feeling, one finer emo- 
tion, one nobler aspiration, — he has not written in vain. 
Far distant he may shine, on tlie very verge of the hori- 
zon ; but so did the sun itself when it first broke on the 
gloom of night. Let the pseudo-pretender to the name 
of minstrel be whipt back into his original obscurity ; 
but if in his bosom there lurk one spark of the diviner 
essence, cherish it as the fire of an altar which may yet 
kindle into a broad and purifying fiame. 

The mightiest lyres have for a time been unstrung or 
silent, but others have been wooing the public ear not 
unsuccessfully. Three of these have sent forth their 
voices from Scotland, — Pollok, Kennedy, and Malcolm. 
Though frequently too verbose and tautological in dic- 
tion, and in conception too unvaried and almost tedious, 
" The Course of Time'* is a very wonderful production 
for so young a man as the author was when he wrote it ; 
and though we are not quite sure that Pollok would 
ever have risen to any thing much beyond it, there is 
ev/ry cause to regret that his untimely death should 
have deprived both himself and his country of the ho- 
nours they promised mutually to confer on each other. 
The author of *' Fitful Fancies" Ls alive, and in all the 
freshness and vigour of manhood. Of some new and yet 
more sustained effort of his genius, we hope soon to be 
called on to express a more than merely laudatory opi- 
nion. At present, it is Malcolm who has come before 
us, and his stylj is very different from that of either of 
the two we have already mentioned. 



Mr fif alcolm is not one of those writera who take the 
mind by storm, or who wrap the feelings as in a whirl- 
wind. AU that he pretends to is that gentle influence 
over the heart which steals upon it imperceptibly, and 
which, like the light of evening, is loved the more, 

simply because it wants the btilliancy of noon ^becau^e 

it is more feeble, and therefore the sooner likely to pass 
away. Mr Malcolm's is peculiarly the poetry of senti- 
ment, in opposition to that of conception. There is a 
great deal of sentiment in the poetry of Mrs Hemaos, 
but there is also a great deal of flowery embellishment ; 
her rich Italian fancy enables her to wreathe garlands 
round the feelings, and while she thus adds to their 
beauty, she perhaps detracts a little from their sincerity 
There are innumerable small imitators of Mrs Hemans, 
whose lines are made up of ^* gleams of golden hair,** 
" gushing streams,** " the dead, the dead,** " the bold 
and free,*' *^ they have gone in silence down," and such 
little pieces of flortdness, but who, wanting the fine mu- 
sical ear, and delicate taste of their prototype, are mere 
tinsel and emptiness from beginning to end. Mr Mal- 
colm is no imitator; he goes straight forward to his 
purpose, and expresses natural feelings in natural and 
simple language. The smooth and pleasant flow of his 
heroic verse reminds us a good dad of Goldsmith and 
Rogers. The first and longest poem in the present vo- 
lume is in this measure. It is entitled ^ The Campaign,** 
and describes very touchingly and unaffectedly some of 
the scenes of the Peninsular war. A good number of 
the minor poems liave already appeared in the *'*' Lite- 
rary Souvenir" and other periodicals. Some of them 
we like extremely ; others are a little commonplace. 
Our chief favourites are <* The Soldier's Funeral," 
" The North-wester," " The Vesper BeU," " My 
Birth-Day," and «« The Poet's Death-Bed." Of one 
or two of these our readers shall judge fior themselves. 

KY BIETH-DAr. 

Time ahakcs hii ^laas, aod awiftlv ran 
Life's aanda, still ebbing crain by grain ;— 

For weary, wan, autunmafsun 
Brinsa round my birthday once again;— 

And llgnta me, like the fading bloom 

Of pale October, to the tomb. 

My birth-day !— Eachrevdviog year 

It seems to me a darker day ; 
Whose dying flowers and leaflets aere 

With solemn warning seem to say, 
That all on earth like shadows fly ;— 
That nought abideth 'neath the Aj. 

My birth-day !— -Where, when life was young, 

Is now each promise which it gave ? 
Hope's early wreaths have long l^n hung,— 

Pale faded garlands,— o'er its grav^ 
Where Memory waters with her tears^ . 
Those relics of departed years. 

■ My birtb^day !— Where the loved onea now. 
On whom in happier times it dawn'd ?— 

Each beaming eye and sunny brow 
Low in the dark and dreamless land 

Now sleep— where I shall slumber soon. 

Like all beneath the sun and moon. 

Mybirtb-day !— Once I loved to hear 

These words by friendship echoed round ; 
But now they fall upon mine ear 

With thoughts too mournful and profounds- 
Fraught with a sad and solemn spet^ 
And startling as a wailing knell. 

' Not less sof^ and beautiful, and, on the whole, more 
original and striking, 
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TBK POKT^a DEATB^BED. 



€fc, alM, and alas I 
Green gromu the srau ! 
Lie tte waves we come, like the 



winds we pan. 

Delta. 



- :^ lae *tb tbe erening hour ;— then, ere the day be 

dewn, 
.^ oeraient ope, tliat I may we my last of suns g^o 



7 th knss as beautiful hell rise to gladden earth again, 

•jd vike the woiid ^vith life and Lght^-i-but shiae for 

■cin 



:«— tf tbe azure sky above, and the green earth below, 

1 wvold take a Uust farewell to cheer me ere I go ; 
\J I win deem the light that glows along the verge of 

\d}lfn Dpoa mj fiided dieek, the smile of opening 



itfJrtmy&intiiig lieart inhale sweet Nature*a fhig- 

isBtbrHatny 
Tbswifba iiiiMiim from the bowers to aoothe the bed 



rasbon a whisper finom the woods, a fiuewell from 

t^ipring-^ 
>. yrif epeoiiig leaf and had— while I am withering. 

iM W ■» hear the small birds sing among the garden 



'"kir fr«aing hymn, that wont to bless my solitary 

k^irs: 
~k rlvral anthon, warbled wild upon the leafy spray, 
Vid^ tiiis esTy that to the strain must soon be deaf 



i^ Uane aieiKity that* called away unto aland of bliss, 
1 fiafir liver osi tiic ^ores of such a world as this ; 
■jd iaur hrsr than aught I know of bright immortal 

^hcTCS, 
HLseuth, so lorely in her woe, so bcantiful in tears. 

Trar tbt songs oi triumph swell, and flowers eternal 

\k< ihr ilnamB oflife that flow'mid scenes bejrond the 

paw; 
fiat jbl I Isive €kam fadelfsa blooms and songs of endless 

arajBs that make it bliss to weep^ and flowers that 
to die ! 



lad aew I give the parting kisa^ and wave the parting 



spirit's on the wing to seek the distant land,— 
V Lnd sees of my heart, with whom I may no longer 

iii tiiPB feraen earth, with all thy streams^ woods. 



^ ihe Wake^ is a very sweet poem, and is one of 
^ioe, zsoTEorery which show how poetical minds can 
".^ '3U> gold all they touch. After describing the de- 
f.-j d ^ The Wake,** and the exquisite pleasure de- 
r-ci &oia mostc heard in the silence of the night, the 
- r'« imagination canies him a little further, and he 

^ X«w, through the silence deep and wide. 

The flol% aSrisl accents swoon, 
like aome lone spirit's anthem sigh'd 

Bene ath the midnight motm." 

• 

^i saspect tbe Engliah reader will be a little puzzled to 
•^ler what kind of music is meant by this description ; 
^^ s is indeed melancholy to -perceive tbe dinerence 
* -: ^ there is in this instance, as in so many others, 
»:i2ei poetzy and reality. The '' wake," be it under- 
fjal cocsists coounonly of a couple of hautboys, and a 
Moox played by three blind musicians in the dark even- 
'^. A)r Bx weeks or so liefore the new year, in the hope of 
i^LAisg sMDelittk pcsquiaite for their pains. So far from 



being '^ lone spirits/' they are particularly jovial spirits, 
and are observed to be fond^^st of playing in the imme- 
diate vicinity of whisky shops, as it is natural that 
" spirits" should. So far from their ever " sighing 
anthems," they are commonly found soothing the t)cot- 
tish Cir with such airs as " Duncan Gray," *' Jenny's 
bawbee," •• Aiken Drum," and '' The East Neuk o' 
i^ife." They may possibly be '• beneatli the midnight 
moon," though it is much more likely that they are be- 
neatli a gas lamp. But it is evtr thus that prose — cold, 
calculating, heartless prose — attempts to disenchant the 
creations of poesy. — Out on the foul fiend I 

We trust that Mr Malcolm will long continue to write, 
as he has been doing, strains which must ever please '* tlie 
gentle and the good," and that, in our literary prot^ress, 
we shall meet with him again anon, ^* chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fancies." 



Divertions of HoUtjcot ; or, The Mother* t Art of 
Thinkiftff, By the Author of «< Chm-Albin," and 
^« Elizabeth de Bruce." Oliver and Boyd, Edin. 
burgh, 182& Pp. 360. (Published this day.) 

This is one of those books whose numbers cannot be 
too much multiplied. It is intended for the rising ge- 
neration, and is full of that useful knowledge, conveyed 
in that easy and familiar manner, which makes its at- 
tainment at once a duty and a pleasure. We are not 
among those who approve of the entire exclusion of all 
imaginative writing from tlte nursery ; nor are we dis- 
posed greatly to commend those dry catalogues and cate- 
chisms, those abstract questions and answers, which arc 
in many cases more apt to burden the memory than to 
store the mind. Besides, they make children little ar- 
tificial things, who reply to you by rote, and who have 
no ideas, and very few feelings, of their own.' All the 
gentler humanities of their nature ought to be cultiva- 
ted as carefully as their intellectual faculties ; for with- 
out the former, the latter will be of little avail toward^} 
the securing of happiness. 

A lady of , Mrs Johnstone's varied reading, and so- 
lid and extensive acquirements, seems peculiarly adapted 
for rescuing her juvenile frisnds at once from the ener- 
vating and prejudicial effects of mere fiction, and the 
uninteresting barrenness of plain hard statements of 
fact. In the " Diversions of Uollycot," (a title scarcely 
explicit enough,) she has presented us with tbe first of 
a series of works intended exclusively for the improve- 
ment of tbe young. Hollycot is a cottag3 in England, 
inhabited by Mrs Uerbert, a widow lady, with her 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the oldest is 
thirteen and the youngest seven. Mrs Herbert super- 
intends the education of her children ; and her judicious 
instructions are for the most part conveyed under the 
form of family conversations, and are interspersed vith 
various little incidents and anecdotes calculated to win 
the attention of youth. On the whole, the plan is pretty 
similar to that of Miss Edgeworth's " Harry and Luc}'," 
nnd executed with nearly as muth ability. The titles 
of the chapters are as follows: — I. *' Introduction." 
If. '< Quizzing — The Boast of Knowledge — Rational 
Reading — The Nuttmg Excursion." III. " Saturday 
Night at HoUycot^Memoir of Grisell BaiUie." IV. 
" Sunday at Hollycot" V. « Lighu and Shadows of 
Juvenile Life." VI. " Style and Vulgarity— Courage 
and Humanity." VII. " The Ship Xaunch." VIII. 
" TrueCharity— Instinct of Birds."' IX. *' Punctual- 
ity—Visit to a Cottage." X. " The Juvenile Debate 
—Beauty or Utility." XL " Infirmity of Purpose — 
Philosophy of Daily Life." XIL " The Geysers— 
The Cuttlefish— Knowledge is Power— Young Casa 
Bianca....Christma8— A Home— Holydays." 

In one of these chapters we are introduced to a species 
of mental exercise, called *^ Rational Readings," which, 
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we observe, are to form a tubaeqaent Tolame by tbem- 
I selves. This ezerdse consists in making it oompalsorv 
I on the pupil to read with the understanding, by obli- 
ging him to fill up all the blank words or phrases which 
are intentionally lefc in any piece of composition select- 
ed to form the Reading. Whilst the mind, as well as 
the memory and the eye, is thus brought Into action, a 
lesson in grammar, and in the exact signification and 
application of words and synonymes, is taught at the 
same time. The blanks are marked regularlv by figures, 
and the teacher keeps a key with oorresponoing figures, 
to which the words or phrases omitted are affixed. 
^* Sometimes, when in doubt about a word, the children 
were gratified to find that they had hit upon the right 
one, — the true sense and exact meaning of the author : 
sometimes their mother said they had found even a bet- 
ter word than the original one.** An exttnple of this 
sort of Reading will make the matter moreaistinct : 

*' BRITISH IKT&EFIDITT AVD HUlCANtrT. 

^' A small Twach vessel, the Leonora of L^Orient, 
with a (1) of seven men, and a (2) of grain, wa«, in 
April 181 7> attacked by a violent gale, and in (3) to get 
into the (4) of Calais, was overpowered by the force of 
the (5) and currents, and waves, and driven on the rocks 
to tne east of the port, where she struck. The danger 
soon became (6), and the wrecks thrown on shore, an- 
nounced tlie certain (7) of the (8) mariners. Numerous 
(9) of this scene of desolation, lamented that they could 
afibrd no (10). At thu (1 1) moment, there wjs seen (12) 
with force of oars, a pinnaoe-boat sent from the British 
Yacht, the Royal Sovereign. The boat, commanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Moore, who had under him eight 
(13), advanced with (14) in spite of the dangers by which 
it was (15> Captain Owen, the commander of the yacht, 
stood on the extremity of the pi.r of (16), covered with 
the dashing (17)> to dieer and direct the brave lieuUn- 
ant and his (18) crew. Four of the (19) men on the 
wreck had, by this time, disappeared ; but at last Lieu- 
tenant Aloore got within a little (20) of it, and by means 
of a tope which they threw (21) saved two of the (22) 
men. Not being able longer to keep their position, they 
attempted to hmd these two on the pier, when Captain 
Wilkinson, commander of a Dover packet, threw him- 
self into the boat to assist this maneeuvre at the risk of 
his own (22). All was (23) accomplished, but there was 
still a poor man who had ^24) himself to the mast with 
a rope, that he might not be (25) overboard. Lieute- 
nant Moore and his brave (26) returned to face anew a 
danger they already knew to be so great, and had near. 
h (*^7) the (28), when the gallant lieutenant, standing 
u^to direct the rowers, was swept into the water by a 

(29) wave, that (30) over the pinnace. He imtantly dis- 
appeared ! A feeling of honor and consternation struck 
the (31) spectators on the shore. 

The lieutenant, after passing under the boat in that 
frightful sea, recovered himself, and rose to the surface, 
where he was immediately taken up by the (32), and re- 
placed in the (33). The courage of this oeoerous man 
was not (34) by this narrow escape from death ; he re- 
turned with (35) perseverance to the perishing (36), for 
whose safety he (37) his own. 

The Key. <'(l)crew; (2) cargo; (3) endeavour, 
ing ; (4) harbour; (6) wind; (6) imminent; (7) fate; 
(8) wretched ; (9) spectators ; (10) help ; (1 1) perilous ; 
(12) advancing ; (13) men ; (14) rapidity ; (15) surround, 
ed ; (16) Calais ; (17) spray ; (18) daring ; (19) unfbr- 
tunate ; (20) distance ; (21) out ; (22) unfortunate ; (22) 
life ; (23) happily ; (24) lashed ; (25) washed ; (26) 
crew ; (27) reached ; (28) wreck ; (29) tremendous ; 

(30) broke; (31) anxious; (32) sailors; (33) boat; 
(34) shaken ; (35) unabated ; (36) seamen ; (37) risk- 
ed." 



that this mode of iostmetion has only to be tried, in 
order to be very extensively adopted. We find that she 
disclaims the merit of originality in the discovery, men- 
tiooing that she saw it araidenUlly ^* in a single print- 
ed sheet, published some time since by Dr Uorthwick 
Gilchrist, the well-known Oriental scholar ;*' but« never- 
thelessi piaiae scarcely inferior to that of originality ia 
due to the person who perceives so distinctly the merit 
of a suggestion made by another, that the very first op- 
portunity is taken to levive and enforce it, and make it 
generally known. 

We widi Mrs Johnstone all success in this new branch 
of literature which she has taken under her care. The 
only fault we can find with the ^^ Diversions of Hdlly- 
cot,** is an occasional disposition to snappishness, and 
perhaps a little vulgarity on the part of the young peo- 
ple, which we should have been glad to have seen avoid- 
ed. Mrs Johnstone*s good sense will easily enable her 
to correct a defect of tlus kind ; and, with her abilities, 
we are aware of no reason why she shoald not on long 
be regarded as the Miss Edgeworth of Scotland. 



We heartily agree with Mrs Johnstone, in thinking 



Knight t and Rumky** CretU oftheNobUUy and Gentry 
f^the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
l>eaigned i^dpidly for the use of Artists. London, 
Sherwood and (3o. ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

Knight t Heraldic lUustratiom of Supporters^ Shields, 
Omamentij Brackets^ Ciphers, ^c Drawn and En- 
graved by the first Uoraldiic Arti&ts. To be completed 
in five Parts, published every two months. Loudon, 
T. Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

Knights Modem and Antigue Gems, London, T. 
Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

These very beautiful heraldic works, executed in a 
style of elegance and taste seldom surpassed, are as yet 
hardly known in Scotland* We have much pleasure 
in recommending them to the attention of our readers, 
whether as illustrations of heraldry and chivalry, or as 
specimens of art which refiect the higheat cndit on the 
publishers. The crests of the nobility and gentry, 
comprised in one large quarto volume, and of which 
several hundreds are given, must be interesting to the 
antiquarian, from the nature of the subject, and the 
aid they will afford )x\m in his researches regarding 
that honourable emblem of distinction, which, being the 
uppermost part of an armoury, frequently characterised 
the bearer as mudi as his armai was often constituted by 
royal grant, and was almost always home by mooarcba 
themselves, as witness the lions of Richard IL of Eng. 
land, and of James L of Scotland. To herald-paxnteia, 
engravers, and chasers, the wock« in a professional point 
of view, must also be exceedingly valuable, as exhibit- 
ing a specimen of a much correcter style of drawing in 
this department of art, and entirely doing away with the 
rudeness and the inaccuracy of the mottos, inscriptions, 
and sculptures of former times.«~-The Illustrations of 
supporters, shields, and other ornaments, is an under- 
taking of equal merits but only the first part has jet 
been published. 

The work on ^ Jilodem and Antique Gems,'* which 
contains a very numerous and curious collection, though 
originally designed principally for the use of seal-en. 
gravers, may justly be entitled, as suggested in the pre- 
face, *"* A Fancy Scrap-Book.** There is in it something 
to afford a study or an amusement to almost everybody. 
The admirer of the fine arts will have his taste gratified 
by a minute examination of many of the subjects ; the 
scholar will find antiques irom the Elgin marbles, some 
fine Grecian heads, and several plates of hieroglyphics ; 
the yotmg lady will be delighted with the multiplicity 
of designs which bear a reference to the tender passion ; 
the sportsman will be entertained with dogs, horses, and 
birds innumerable ; the man of general literature will 




: i nytiboXogy* seottment, satire, humour, all at hfs 
■-•«T*>1; and! with theie daims upon aiteotion, we 
^ ibe '• Modero and Antique Gems,*' or The Fancy 
^tp'Book^ ahould be plentifully sprinkled through 
> and drawing-roonia. 



:^% Series ofBoriraiU o/IBttHrioitt Pertounff^t of 
Crtat BriUim^ wUh Historical Memoirt. London, 
Hj:^ and Lfspard ; Edinbuigh, W. TaiL 

Tais H a nev editioa of one of the most interesting 
•^ ia thia department of the fine aru which EngUnd 
Upndaced. Under the aoperiotendence of Mr Lodge, 
ce teadied and eighty portraitt of the illustrious dead 
' 31 Ui» country were engraved by the most celebrated ar« 
^^ftflm original and authentic portraits in the posses* 
Moi Uk nobility and gentry. These were accompanied 
fflb hiqgiaphical and historical memoirs, written with 
and ability. Two seUof this work were 
ge one, which sold at an immense price, 
cds BMlIcr one, which has proved so successful that 
t^fbas were all worn ouL The portraits have been 
&>-« s^agmved, and are to be published a third time, 
a^athly Bun&beray each number containing three, 
rsa bisgnphical memoirs attached to each, and to be 
«U « titt moderate price of seven shillings and sU- 
-PK*- Tm specimen nnmber is now on our table, con- 
4390^ portraits of James Graliam, Marquis of Mon- 
7m; Msiy Stevart ; and Lord Darnley. In other co- 
fu Csdiaal B«*ton Is snbstituted for Montrose. All 
teas beastifoliy executed, especially the first. A 
xa ham Sa Walter Scott to the publishers has been 
^n^ slaw with them, which, altogether independent 
ifismuvEs upon this work, is valuable as a piece of 
faH7 comfoajtion, and shall therefore be transferred to 



"Sn VALTEH SCOTT TO MA HAltDIITO, 
I BOOKSELLCIl, LOXDOIT. 

' * SiBy.1 am obliged by yonr letter, requesting that I 
Haid eipicaa to yon my sentiments respecting Mr 
\M§tt ^ ^i^f^iA vork, oonsuting of the portraits of the 
aasccicteaiBd penons of English histoij, accompa- 
■i vitk Biemoirs of their lives. I was at first disposed 
feikdavofini^ any opinion on the subject ; not be- 
aam I had the slightest doubt in my own mind con- 
- esHf the high value of the work, but because in ex. 
fuaa^ scntimeota I might be exposed to censure, as if 
lOKhiag 10 my own judgment more importance than it 
auid deserve. Mr Lodge*s work is, however, one of 
ti± vast cooseqaence, that a person attached, as I have 
taa kr many years, to the study of history and anti- 
tioies, may^ I think, in a case of this rare and peculiar 
B>4 be jaatly blamed for refusing his opinion, if re- 
mand, esnoemjiig a publication of such value and im- 



* tfr Lodge^a talents as a historian and antiquary are 
«0 kaowB to the public by his admirable collection of 
mctan kttefa and documents, entitled Illustrations of 
i^ikh History, a book which I have very frequently 
canlied; and have almost always succeeded in finding 
am. only die iofonnation required, but collected a great 
-a2 BAe aa I went in search of it. The present work 

the same talents and industry ; the same pa- 
powesa of collecting inforoiation from the most ob« 
aad hUlden sources, and the same talent for se- 
_ the fiKts which are the rarest and most interest- 

a^ aid presenting them to the general reader in a lu- 

amoos and coodse manner. 

* It ia impossible for me to conceive a work which 
««|i* to be more interesting xo the present age than tlmt 
«ich exhibits before our eyes our *• fathers as they 
^vedy* aceompanied with such memorials of their lives 
ttd charaeteis aa enable us to compare their persons and 
aoatcDaaoes with their sentiments and actions. 



*^ I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the 
work in respect to art — my opinion on that subject is li- 
terally worth nothing in addition to that of the numer- 
ous judges of paramount authority which have already 
admitted its high merits. But I nmy presume to say, 
that this valuable and extended series of the portraits of 
the illustrious dead affords to every private gendeman, 
at a moderate expense, the interest attached to a large 
gallery of British portraits, on a plan more extensive 
than any collection which exists, and, at the same time, 
the essence of a curious library of historical, bibliogra- 
phical, and antiquarian works. It is a work which, in 
regard to England, might deserve the noble motto ren- 
dered with such dignity by Dryden : 

< From hence the line of Alban fiitben corner 
' And the long glories of mijestic Rome.* 

*^ I will enlaige no more on die topic, because I am 
certain that it requirea not the voice of an obscure indi- 
vidual to point out to the British public the bieriu of a 
collection which at once satisfies the imagination and the 
understanding, showing us by thepencdhow the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dress- 
ed ; and informs us by the pen bow they thought, acted, 
lived, and died. I should, in any other case, have de- 
clined expressing an opinion in this public* and almost 
intrusive manner ; but I feel that, when called upon to 
bear evidence in such a cause, it would be unmanly to 
decline appearing in oonrt, although expressing an opi- 
nion to which, however just^ my name can add but little 
weight. 

'' Aibotsford, 25th Marchy 182&** 



Art and Nature. A Tak. Edinburgh. Alex. Mackay. 

182& Pp.32. 

This is a production of some seven hundred lines, in 
which a considerable facility of rhyming is discovered ; 
but what they mean, or for what purpose they were writ- 
ten or published, is quite past our comprehension. The 
preface, too, which one generally expects will explain 
something, is as bad as the rest. The author, ^* in tra- 
velling to Ixmdon, chanced to see in a window a French 
print," and this print brought to mind a very beautiful 
and fascinating lady of his acquaintance* But ^\ the 
inferiority of the print (however graceful and Interest- 
ing,) was at least as striking as its resemUanoe to the 
fair object of his agreeable reminiscences ; and this ia- 
ddent gave rise to a series of rhymes, which neither are 
entidec^ nor aspire, to the digmty of a poem.'* Now, 
though one does not exactly see what occasion there was 
to found ^^ a series of rhymes*' on this '* incident** at; 
all, yet one naturally expecu that the rhymes which 
were founded on it will turn out to have some coimex- 
ion with it. But they have no more connexion with 
die said ^^ incident" than they seem to have widi any 
thing else, human or divine, under or above the sun. 
Neverthdess, there is some devemess in them, though 
it is difficult to say of what sort. 



On the Ktiowledge ofChHtt Crucified, and other Divine 
Contemplations. By Sir Matthew Hale, Knt, Lord 
Chief Jusrice of King's Bench, EngUnd. With an 
Iniroductory Estoy, by die Rev. David Voung, PerUi. 
Glasgow : William Collins. 1828. Pp. 464. 

This is a reprint of some of die best of the celebrated 
Sir Matdiew Hale's religious works, widi a spirited in- 
troductory essay by the Rev. David Young of Perth, 
pointing out the Impropriety of allowing mere temporal 
knowledge to be so much diffused as it is in the present 
day, without an equal accompanying knowledge of Chris- 
riaoity , and itt various blessmgs. The pnbllcadon forms, 
we observe, the fordeth volume of a series of select Chris- 
tian andion, printed uniformly, widi introductory essays 
I to each. 
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Heads of Phne Qeomeirp. By Robert Huttoo. 182& 

A USEFUL and vClry well-arranged ichool-book, widi 
this objectioD, that the figures, instead of being intro- 
dttced into the body of the work, each in juzta-position 
with the theorem or problem it illustrates, are collected 
together in separate plates, which makes the reference 
not so easy. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE PAPXB.UAXER*S COFFIK. 

From the German ofClawren, 

It was an evening like the present ; the snow fell thick 
and heavy ; the sky was gloomy and doudy ; we sat 
round the warm fire and talked. Our conversation be- 
came interesting. The death of oor ndghboiir, the Pa- 
per-maker, which had taken place only the day before, 
occasioned many remarks. The old warder of the forest 
called the Paper-maker a beggarly rascal ; not so moch 
on account of his trade, as from the badness of his cha- 
racter. J*- Such a fdlow,'* he said, «< oould have no 
peace in his grave. He oppressed every one within his 
power, aad was a severe, cruel man all his life.** 

^* Be quiet, husband,** said his wife. ** He is gone, 
and we should never speak ill of the de*d. The pall 
which is thrown over the ooflbi at the interment, should 
be the mantle of Chriatian love ; it covers the deceased 
with all his errors and sins. ^ Judge not, that ye may 
not be judged.* *' 

'' Neither do I judge," replied ^ old man, holding 
out his hand affectionately to his wife ; <* I only think, 
that if all the tears lay upon my heart which that villain 
made to flow, I should never sink peaceably to my eter- 
nal rest. The fellow died frightAilly, and no wonder ; 
— ^pain had distorted all his limba ; and his last word 
was a tremendous oath. In the morning he had decla- 
red that he would go that night to the fir plantation, and 
show the bailiff the boundary ; but when he said so, he 
little suspected he was standing on the brink of the 
grave. Three hours afterwards he was a corpse.** 

'' Dear father,** said Mina, half playfully, half in 
earnest, and casting a look full of meaning at me, — ^<^dear 
father, do not talk about the fir phmution ; for there is 
one here who must go through it to-night.** 

^* Oh, never mind that, Mina. Should ten Paper- 
makers stand in my way, I and my black horse would 
gallop by them or over them. What is the hiatory about 
the boundary ?*' 

*'* Do you really mean to go home in this weather ?** 
said the old lady. <« It is so dark, that one cannot see 
one*s hand. The country is covered vrith snow ; you 
will not be able to find the xoad, ancUi^the night is no 
man*s friend.** 

I could not consent to stay. I was only a short league 
from home ; and whilst my horse was getting ready, I 
learned the following particulars :— 

About a year ago, an old woman was murdered in the 
fir plantation. The assassin had dragged her several 
sUjps away from the spot where he committed the deed, 
and concealed her behind a hillock. The spot where she 
was murdered was very evident from the marks in the 
sand, and the quantity of blood. The infamous act was 
committed behind a bush close to the road-iside. The 
bush lay in the demesne of the Prince, but the mound 
in which the woman was found buried was, according to 
the assertion of the Justice, on the property of Uie Pa- 
per-maker. The latter, however, aflirmed that his pro- 
perty began only at the back of the hillock. The ques. 
tion had not yet been decided who should bear the ex. 
penaes of the prosecution, whether the proprietor of the 
post where the murder was committed, or of the spot 
where tlie murdered person was found. The finimniin. 



who had been apprehended, remained in the mean time 
in chains. This very evening there was to have been a 
meeting at the place of dispute. The Paper-maker had 
said, on the morning of the day on which lie died, being 
then in sound health, that he would attend the meet- 
ing, but it might be late, as he had business of conse- 
quence to transact. Shortly afterwards, he was taken 
suddenly and violently iU ; but, notwithstanding his ex- 
cruciating pains, he remembered his rancour against the 
Bailiff; and just an hour before his death, whilst wri- 
thing in agony, he said, that if a million of devils held 
him down on his bed, he would nevertheless appear at 
the place of dispute, and confront the Bailiff. 

My horse, which was to carry me in a few minutes 
over the spot in question, was now saddled, and waiting 
for me at the door. I took leave, and my good steed 
darted off with me like lightning. I willinj^ly gave him 
the rein ; he pranoed on through the deep snow, and 
went snorting across the dreary flat, till we entered the 
fir plantation. There the road was narrower, the snow 
deeper, and my horse became more impatient. He was 
dashing impetuously along, when he stopped so sudden- 
Iv, that I was nearly thrown over his head by the jerk. 
I kept on my saddle, however, tij^htened the rein, and 
spurred him forward, but the animal was immovable ; 
he pawed with his fore feet, reared up, pricked his ears, 
and snorted. 

'* What if the Paper-maker**— the idea only passed 
half through my mind ; yet I stood on the spot where 
the poor old woman had breathed out her soul in the 
struggle with the murderer. ^ Coward !** said I to my- 
self, and again had recourse to the spur ; but the horse 
only made a spring sideways. I now tried to coax him ; 
I patted his neck with a trembling hand ; but nothing 
could induce him to advance a step. I began to feel con- 
vinced that some^ing either stiwd or lay in his way ; 
but, though it had ceased snowing, I could not see fire 
steps before roe. I have tolerable nerve ; but people 
may say as they will — I felt a very uncomfortable sort 
of sensation creeping over me ; I alighted, led my horse 
with my left hand, and held my switch before me with 
the right. The horse followed a few steps trembling ; 
he then suddenly stopped, and again snorted loudly from 
his wide. extended nostrils. I looked steadily before me 
-.-my eye fell on a black coflSn which stood in the mid- 
dle of the way. I had courage enough to strike it with 
my switch ; but the stroke sounded dreadfully hollow, 
and, as the horse at the same moment darted still farther 
off, my heart failed me. I recollected there was a foot- 
path which led through the plantation. I remounted, 
and rode back till I reached its commencement, and then 
turned into it. It ran parallel with the road, and at no 
great distance from it. When I got again to the neigh- 
bourhood of the coflin, the horse resumed his symptoms 
of uneasiness ; but no sooner had he passed the spcft, 
than he dashed forward at full speed, as if for life and 
death. For my own part, I was so cold and frozen, that 
every limb shook. My brother had not gone to bed, and 
I related to him my adventures. He laughed at me ; 
but I protested, on my honour, the truth of what I had 
seen and heard. 

*' Then I will prove the whole a piece ot rodomon- 
tade,** said he. '< My two land bailiffs shall go with 
you to the spot. If you find the coffin, I will pay each 
of them a dollar for his trouble : if you do not find it, it 
is but right that you should reward them.*' 

I had no objections to the conditions, and ordered 
my horse to be brought out again. The bailifls aecom- 
panied me, and we drew near the plantation. My horse 
went on quietly — we reached the spot of terror — ^the cof- 
fin had vanished — I was two dollars poorer.^and when 
I got bade Aey all laughed most unmercifully. I re^ 
mained, however, perfectly convinced that my senses had 
not deceived me. I scarcely slept an hour all night — 
the black coflEm was continually before me— I heard the 




/ fv •tzoke of the whip, aod felt the trembliag of the 
'-•ied hone onder me. 

Next nMnmin^ I made it tny first business to ridebaclc 

' •**€ plantatMn. The traces of my horse's feet were 

visible ; — he had trampled down the snow all round 

V «pot where the coffin had stood ; but there was no- 

r=c dse to be Men. I rode on to Mina*s house, and 

slitsd tbe whole drcnmttances there. " I told you 

•%*" Bsd die old man ; ^ I knew he would have no peace 

- ys grave !** His wife folded .her hands, and said 

-r:yiT, ** Bless them whidi persecute you ; bless, and 

s« Dot ; he will certainly be judged, but Ood will 

-.% him !- 

'- So doabt, no donbt,** answered her husband ; **but 
'^ deril has already got him in his dutches. You hear 
'"jtt it was his coffin.*' 

*' Of a truth,** iaid Mina, more seriously and ener. 
r'^aHy than she was wont, ^ of a truth, it was hit 

Hs' manner snrpnsed me ; there was none of her usu- 

C fvttj in it ; my pnlse began to beat ouick. 

*" What do you know of the matter, Blina ?** 

.^rssaed up her head from her work, flung back the 

C3;!scs that doalerod over her bfow, and looking signi- 

icKtiy about her, she beckoned us to gather round her 

** Voo know the deceased Paper.maker*s boy, Martin ? 
^A. je^tcfdaj evening, Martin Vent to fetch his mas- 
19*1 coffin from tlie underuker*s ; but as it was badly 
^Kxred on the aledge, it slipped off behind, while Mar- 
is vmt on qaite unoonsdous of his loss. You and your 
bxK came to the spot ; got into a terrible fever of fright, 
ai giQoped oft by the side path. Meanwhile Martin 
ew bK&e, missed the coffin, returned, and carried it 
mj ; fo when you and the two bailiffs heroically came 
^3ck, the apparition had vanished. Martin told me the 
vbrfe story this morning.** 

Fer at least a fortnight, I was the laughing-stock of 
'Jiecsimtrj- 
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nXSKST STATE OF ARCHITECTURE 
JN SCOTLAND. 

Mewtet^ Author of ^^ liemairtoflheUJeof 

*« Alt to the half of naaTs Batnrai 

WfBUiirs. 

I Trz historj of our early architecture, whether com- 
' — ^"^ '^f^? ** "* reference to English and conti- 
stal 



exhibits remarkable peculiarities. As respects 
fCBsal cfaancteristics, tbe ardiitectural labours of no 
isodem natioti present a style of composition so little 
twied, or which appears to luive been so uniformly go- 
«mied by external influences. Posterior eren to the 
port of last century, there existed only /the two 
of sacred and feudal erections, by which, 
tbe middle ages of improvement and of 
distinguished. In each of these classes its 
' ova anifoimity of taste prevails ; while they possess 
dfldactxve features of the most opposite description. 
Oar lacied architecture, (inferior though it certainly be 
ncstest aod magnificence of undertaking,) in purity of 
Aa^n, variety, and richness of decorstion, equals the 
aest examples of the south, and excels those of tbe east 
sod north of Europe. The reverse is the case of our 
bmnial remains. These, in design, workmanship, and 
cxveaL not only partake of the general inferiority of 
dnr dasa, as compared with ecdesiastical buildings, 
ket rest Ikr beneat h the feudal strongholds of all our 
aa gh boms. Through the connexion, always to be 
(need bei w a en the modes of refinement, and the politi- 
cd ceodicloD among any people, it would prove not dif- 
ienlt to icoonelle these seeming anomakes. At pre- 



sent, we can barely indicate the principles of elucida- 
tion. Of these, the isolation of Scotland — ^her limited 

resources — the peculiar character of her warfare the 

briefness of foreign dominion — the means, habits pri- 
vileges and knowledge of her hierarchy and noblesi 

above all,' the absence during many centuries of even a 
resemblance to a i\er» itat^ will furnish the chief. 

The Reformation first created a third political estate, 
by calling into action the energies and weight of the 
people ; but to the arts in Scotland, the spirit of the re- 
formers prowd doubly destructive. During the reigns 
of the English Stuarts, some advances were effected to- 
wards the introduction of classical architecture, and even 
some of the designs of Inigo Jones were executed. 
These attempts, however, as well as a few buildings at 
a later period by Campbell and Bruce, excited little at- 
ten tion, and no sympathy in the nation at large. Nor 
till the last reign, when the numerous works of Cham- 
bers, Clerk, Adams, and Stark, but especially the com- 
mencement of a new capital, awakened the public mind 
to the interest of the subject, does the state of architec- 
ture in Scotland merit much attention. The names cow 
mentioned formed the school in which our living archi- 
tects chiefly studied. The masters, however, have been 
excelled by the pupils. The former took as their model, 
Palladio, an imitator, though a graceful one, at se- 
cond-hand, for he imitated the Roman imitators. The 
architects of the present day, we mean of our own coun- 
try, and to them as a body the praise is understood to 
be restricted, have advanced to the origin and sacred 
source of art ; following the pure, and simple, and uni- 
versal modes of Greece. 

The architectural character of a country deperds up- 
on that of its individual buildings, as is chiefly the case 
in Italy, or upon the beauty of its cities, as generally 
throughout Europe^ It is in like manner to her capital 
that Scotland is indebted for what celebrity in this re- 
spect she may have attained. Than Edinburgh, few c'- 
ties, perhaps not one, enjoy more excdlent capabilities 
of natural site ; while none, Vienna not even excepted, 
whose plan admitted this precious and rare beauty to a 
very great extent, supplies an instance of the contrast of 
two entire dties, each of different age, manners, aod as- 
sociations ; not only so, but each furnishing a most no- 
ble specimen in itself, — ^fcr in varied grandeur of effect 
than the High Street, the sixteenth century has scarce- 
ly left a finer example. Much of all this certainly has 
been felt and realised, but it is equally true, that neither 
the moral nor the natural capabilities of the scene have 
been justly evoked. Nay, g(M>d taste is often shocked by 
strange and inexplicable derdiction of advantages, 
easier far to have been embraced ; and features have been 
eflfaced in wantonness, for the preservation of which sa- 
crifices were rather to be made. 

The subject generally will derive illustration from 
farther consideration of this topic. Edinburgh, that is 
the New Town, possesses the greatest simplicity and re- 
gularity of plan ; while, if judiciously made available, 
the (situation would have enabled the architect, with this 
simplicity, to have united variety of parts and force of 
contrast — the very perfection of street architecture — the 
most arduous department of the profession. Unfortu- 
nately, it is exactly here that the failure has occurred. Of 
the three noble routes, forming the master lines in the 
ichnography — Princess Street, fronting the Castle and 
the andent city, in site the finest, is in architecture the 
most irregular, and the meanest. On the contrary, to 
have preserved, or even heightened, the distinctive cha- 
racter and associations of andent feudal power, and mo- 
dem refinement, which we have mentioned as difiiisine 
over the whole a rare and elevating charm, as consti- 
tuting the very poetry of the spot, Prince's Street should 
have been conspicuous for rich sjid varied, but strictly 
regular and classical embellishment. Queen*8 Street, 
the corresponding terrace on the north, looking out upon 
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• Undacape of almoit unrlYalled b«Qfcf uiA magDifi- 
cence, nhould have accorded la an aichitectuie aimple, 
yet noble, in which the chaete Ionic pfedomlnated* In- 
stead of this, the buildings here are without pretensions 
to distinctive character of any kind. The oentiml range 
of George Street might have commanded almost every 
beauty of street scenery. Fine terminations, lateral di- 
visions, admitting with great propriety of varied com- 
partments, or symmetricid mutations of manner, an ele- 
vated posidon, gi ving an unbroken skyline|-.all have been 
overlooked, and a monotonous unfeeling style adopted, 
differing litiU from a continuous waU. These remarks arc 
not to be regarded merely as gratuitous criticisms upon 
wluit might, or might not have been done. The priod- 
plet which they advocate are founded in nature, and ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious, while to have acted upon them 
would have added little to the original expense, had 
they, from the first, been held in view. We wish, them- 
foie, to impress their results as supplying two essential 
maums, either unknown or hitherto disregarded in Soou 
tiah Architecture: 

I. It should always be remembered, that street scenery 
admits, with advantage, greater variety of embellishmen t, 
than iu component edifices separately and apart could 
with propriety receive. 

II. In the architecture of dties, greatneu of general 
effect can seldom or never be attained by mere extent ; 
there must be variety combined with symmetry in the 
constituents of that grandeur. It is on the principle of 
variety that ancient cities are so generally picturesque ; 
it is the want of s3rmmetry that renden Uiem so seldom 
bcMtlful Of grand. 

In Edinburgh, exduding the dmrches, the public 
biiildings are in two styles ; those of an earlier date, 
Palladian ; the more recent, Grecian in design. Not 
as a question of mere taste, but on prindples of real 
science, ^e prefer the latter, although to the former 
more stiictly belongs the most superb structure, not only 
in the capital, but of Scotland. Tne College, standing, aa 
in great measure it does, the representative of our na- 
tional taste, as of our national learning, we rank, not 
amongsty but with, the noblest quadrangles of Europe. It 
possesses, too, this singular merit, that while complete 
m itself, no fbtture harshly discordant is obtruded upon 
the antique and hallowed associations of the locality. 
This effect, always so desirable, is here most jndidously 
preserved by the massive and unpretending plainness of 
the exteriors the front indeed belongs to a different 
character, but in spite of barbarisms and puerilities, 
the master thought is grand and imposing. These re- 
marks will explain, why we by no means unite in the 
censure so universally expressed both by foreignen and 
natives, that this fine structure is not insulated. We 
see no primary advantage, far less «ny improvement now, 
commensurate with the expense of exposing three una- 
doroed walls, while all tb*t has architectural pretensions 
externally is open to view. The noble edifice is to be 
regarded in itself; it borrows and oould receive nothing 
from surrounding objects. This it precisdy what should 
have been in a site to which no grounds were attached, 
an adjunct by the way little necessary for a winter 
session in a northern climate, and where no peculiar ex- 
cellence of surrounding art required an accessory. Iiet 
then this truly national work be viewed as it ought. 
£nter,-.4be whole is one magnificent burst of boiuty ! 
Kor can we weU imagine an effect better calctilaTed to 
arouse geniiine and manly enthusiasm in the mind of 
the student, to awaken him to the ambition and the dig- 
nity of letters. He finds himself at once, and only within 
his college, surrounded by order, and beauty, and ma- 
jesty, fitting assodations for the calm delights, the ele- 
vating pursuiu of letters and philosophy. These an 
matters not of mere sentiment. They mingle in the great 
business of education, as less obvious indeed, but most 
powerful Instruments ; and happy is that instructor, and 



fortunate his pupils, who discovers and applies such 
incentives most extiensively. The awaking of such 
feelings in the youthful mind, therefore, as ranking, in 
the present instance, with the prindple of utility the 
accomplishment of the effect, is one or the highest and 
most legititnate beauties of art. The minor imperfec- 
tions and improprieties which appear amid this splen- 
dour of general result, are to be ascribed to the original 
plan t Adams wanted the soal,».the genius^the ex- 
quisite cultivation, which lives only in the majesty of 
simplicitv ; of this we are the more oonvinoed from ob- 
serving the dsssiol purity of other works, by the pre- 
sent accomplished architect, and from the simple beauty 
of his part of the internal arrangement. We nou* 
especially the library, not unworthy of the Palatine it. 
aelf, when the repository of the undiminished treasures 
of Grecian and Roman literature. We would venture 
to suggest what cannot have escaped his penetration — 
that a diffi:ulty of no little magnitude still remains ; — 
one which would escape tlte unpractised eye— but one, 
upon the successful removal of which, much of tlie 
beautr and firmness of effxt in the basement depends, 
namely — the providing of proper means of access to the 
numerous entrances. 

The buildings in the Grecian style, now erecting or re- 
cently completed in Edinburgh, exhibit pleasiuf^ proofs of 
the advanced slate of Scottish Architecture, furnishing 
practical illustrations of the precept, ** think as the an- 
dents thought,** being composed both in the spirit and in 
the very modes of antiquity. The precept should ever thus 
be united with its corollary. They are also In this union 
the more anxiously pointed out, as evincing the conve- 
nience of the dassic forms applied to the usages of mo- 
dem life. A theory and practice opposite to this, has 
supplied pretext for every innovation, and for more than 
hair the absurdity introduced into the art It is matter 
of much regret, that the only one of these edifices yet 
finished— the ** Royal Institution,*' as an architectural 
feature in the general scene, realises not its full purpose. 
There are two axioms common alike to goo j taste and to 
utility, ever to be held in mind, with renrd especially to 
public boUdings, namdy, that in itself the structure may 
appear to the greatest possible advantage from all the 
prhidpal points of view,->and that, as a part of one 
grind whole, it contributes the moat laigdy to the gene- 
ral embellikhment. In practioe, these two propositions 
will rardy, if ever, be found independent of eadi other. 
For the aceomplishment of these ends, two other co-rela- 
tive prindples must be studied; the position of the edi- 
fice on its »ite,-«and the sdection of that site. In the 
case before us, tlie site is happily chosen^— but the po- 
sition is bad, being too low. No important erection, 
especially no columned portico, should be looked down 
upon in any of the chief appoaches. The whole ought 
to have been elevated, and tendered distinct from the 
general plane of the Mound, by a terrace, on which the 
temple iuelf should have been reared, with access by a 
noble flight of steps in front. We may here just men- 
tion, that more space still is wanted on each side, and 
that the junction of the Mound should be formed into a 
circular sweep, in order to correct or conceal the original 
want of a retiring dicus at the union of Uanover with 
Prince's Street. 

Of original adaptation in the use of the purest dss»ic 
modes, yet adaptation where all their native grace is pre- 
served, the new High School presents a beautiful ex- 
ample. The general design to which this praise is given, 
similar indeed to all truly good works, itextremdy sim- 
ple, we had almost said common,— .being merdy a quad- 
rangle, with oomer turrets, havmg also, from the ine- 
quidity of the ground, fronts of different elevation. But 
such are the powers of real talent, that, out of elements so 
meagre, and in common hands disadvantageous, has been 
created an effect--one of the most august an architec- 
ture — that of a Grecian temple on an elevated position. 
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If ibe nmplat, and, vhat Ib of infinite consequenee to 
T^t c£sct« cridently neoessary Amncements, tbe lower 
•.XT m ftoDt is altogether concealed, and the eye up- 
veth, &ocn gradation to gradation, finally reposes on 
a^ gmve maijemty of the Doric portico which crowns the 
•^fi.'e. Bj this fine composition, two faults, into one 
of which an ordinary mind would have fallen, 
-namely, dther raising the columns of the 
ysrti20 and fllanking colonnade from the ground, thus 

exposing the inequiJity of 



% fnaa,— ^r continning the columns from the base- 
rat ooly, thus committing the too common, hut most 
^^tw i c error, of difierent orders and manner in the 
ooe efermdoo. The internal arrangement is admirable 
£w amplidty aod appropriateness of purpose. 

IV Natnnal Monument, from the small portion yet 
is s sale of forwardness, can harcHy become the direct 
Mtfject of criticism ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
<s the fataze whole from that small portion, not one 
in modem Europe will approach nearer to the 
and lample beauty of ancient art, in the iweet- 
of its 
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The nobly phitn the manly Doric.** 

to die student and the amateur, desi- 
plified the grand principles of stabi- 
ent on mechanical excellences and on 
to view here the magnitude of the masses, and 
votkmanahip, and to observe how these are 
aaieied sabaervient to the effects of gravity and equili- 
tassD — ponciples the very essence both of the art and 
of building, and which he will not elsewhere in 



^ kzogdooi have at this moment an opportunity of ... 

a; aaiad widi ardhitectural grace ana harmony. Cer- 

aia fiscasskniA, we understand, have arisen respecting 

^ perprndimlarity of these mighty columns. The 

sak of saeh diaoissioiis, or even their object, it is dif- 

kik to perceive. If each column is talken apart, it 

voald nes require much science to prove whether its no- 

~ I equal angles with the tangent to the eartn*s 

ing through the level of its base. On the 

analysis, granting each to be separately thus per. 

to the plane of its own position, it is plain 

cfcat 00 two can strictly be said to bs perpendicular to 

' esdi odwr. Consequently the extreme columns will have 

peroptible divergence from parallelism. It is therefore 

pUaly hnpoBsiWe to rear a range of columns which, re- 

bmtly and separately, shall be perpendicular. But what 

, a ^frmeUeai inference from this ? We wish to point it 

I oat, the more ao, that we conceive every one of our modem 

' sdmscts faaa overlooked it, as in the present case. 

Tlae tme avdiitectoral perpendicularity is this, that 

' oA raaaa, or part, has a middle line, that is^, a line on 

ack ade of which are' equal quantities of matter. Tliis 

aiddfe line, to insure stability, ought always to stand 

t oaoly ia the direction of gravity, that is, of the plum 

Use. In colimms this is most especially necessary; 

; )st not oiUy so, but this ^' Une of the middle," to trans- 

kra term, ought to be continued, so as to form, with 

i^ niaest precision, the line of junction of each two 

j a^aeent beams of the architrave resting upon the abacus. 

I B«t it ia iMpatfidfe to effect this, if columns beiinished, 

cr aearly so, before their ereedoo. It is here where our 

aduft e cta fidl ; a column should be reared at first, not 

\ B its joat propofftioo, but length { the architrave ought 

ts be laid, aod then, and not before, should the middle 

loe be atmck, not ftom the centre of the abacus, but 

' from cadi joint i)i the architrave. This view of the 

tobjees flBif^t be mathematically demonstrated to be the 

i oalj eoRcct method ; and if our limits permitted, we 

cooid further iUustfate its practical iq>pltcation from our 

' o*n peraooal examinadon of the andent ruins and an- 

omt qnmrrieM of Magna GrecUu - 

t One entire branch of the subject, the reader will per- 

eave, ia omitted, Damdy, the state of eedesiasticsl ar- 



chitecture in Scotland. This may form the matter of 
future consideration. At present we shall merely state, 
that scarcely a church has been erected amoog us since 
the Reformadon, which U not an absolute deformity. 
The preceding remarks will evince our admiration of the 
art mour own nadonal school, we may therefore be per. 
mitted to express censure as freely, and as conscientious, 
ly, as we have bestowed praise. The causes and nature 
of this corrupdon may hereafter be explained. 



TAB PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IM 
SCOTLAND. 

It is remarkable that while Scotland seized the ear. 
Uest opportunity, after the Union, of distinguishing 
herself in General Literature and most of the Liberal 
Arts,— .emulating and rivalling En^and in their pro. 
secution,.-4he should so completely have overlooked 
Music, — the most seductive, and certamly the most ele. 
gant of studies, a study which under the sway of her 
own Kings she had formerly cultivated, and one which, 
to say nothing of its attractions to the man of science, 
is the most intimately connected with the domestic and 
personal enjoyments of a ptdite people. It is not in 
any orighial diversity of susceptibility or taste, that we 
are to look for a saus£sctory solution of this contrast 
between the English and ourselves ; for if we tmvel 
back to the time of the Jameses, and a century or two 
jneceding, we find the most intense relish of the na- 
tional melodies then in use diffused through the whole 
body of our people, from the prince to the peasant, 
while England, with all her theatrical and scientific at- 
tainments, had not escaped from a dry and ortifidal 
counterpomt, adapted rather to the eye of the Mathe. 
matidan, than to the ear of tbe Musician. A glance 
at the religious services and eeremonies of the two couq. 
tries, however, will serve to expUun the seeming enigma. 

Music, unlike the kmdred arts of Poetry, Painting, and 
Oratory, has never been known to leap at once from in- 
fancy to manhood ; for this plahx reason, that the latter 
behig pure forms of art, having reference to the sun- 
plest feelings or forms of nature, are dependent entiiely 
on the efforts and inspiratioos of individnal genius i 
and a gifted genius is as likdy to appear in early as 
in later ages t But Music is twofolo, oompoonded of 
sdenee as well as art, and as such its progress and 
perfection (if die Utter is attahiable) must, like Uiose 
of the other sciences, be the result of cautious experl* 
ment and laborious investigation. In short, it has to 
do with ascertained laws ; and although, without a pro- 
found knowledge of these, some progress may be made, 
yet, as is the case in all other sdenoes, it is but natural 
to conclude that in proportion to the knowledge of the 
abstract and fundamental rules, will be the facility of 
applying them, and the superiority of their application. 
Now hi England, as Music has, from die earliest times, 
formed a prominent and essential feature in the xeli^ 
gioos services, the Temples of Devotion have there at 
tlie same time been conservatories of Music ; where 
the professor might explore his sdeno^ and roduoe it 
to practice ; wlm geuns, while it met with an ample 
field, found a suitable reward, and whero the body of 
the worshippers imbibed with the spiHt of devotion, a 
taste for the mirest and sublimest spedmens of an '«tt 
that wafted ueir praises to their Maker. Nothing can 
better show the taste and talent for Music, produttd by 
the church service, than the fact of the most difficult 
and grand of Handel*8 choruses being performiBit is 
the English Cathedrals, by those who earn their dally 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Even in petty and 
obscure towns, the strains of the great Masters may be 
heard, sometimes with, sometimes without, an organ, 
but generally with some accompaniment, and almost al- 
wsyi with a choir of some soct. If the practice is not now 
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altered, or if the vestry funds ore not richer, we could 
direct our readers to one of the loveliest villages in South 
Wales, where, Sabbath after Sabbath, for the happiest 
years of our life, we heard some of the finest chants 
and tunes performed by a little choir of three voices, 
supported by a single clarionet ; so poor were the parish 
funds, but so eai^er the desire for an instrumenul ac- 
companiment It is not, however, merely intrinsic or 
native talent, that has been elicited by the English ser. 
vice in the days of Catholicism as well as Episcopacy ; 
but the foundation of a solid judgment and accurate 
taste has been laid, that has render^ the people feeling- 
ly alive to the meriu of tiie noblest composi(MNii. As 
proficients in instrumental performance, it would be ri« 
diculous to compare the English in general with Ac 
bulk of many of the Continental states ; but in point of 
scientific acquirements and refined taste, it would per- 
haps be difficult to congregate in any foreign city, an 
audience to surpass that which frequents the Philhar- 
monic Society^s Concerts. As for the society iuelf. It 
may defy the wo^ld. 

Such are the benefits that have accrued from amalga- 
mating more closely the music with the religion of En^" 
land; and these benefits will only appear the more 
conspicuous by reviewing tlie results of a contrary prac- 
tice in this kingdom. Instead of bringing in all the ad- 
ventitious aids that might, by the naturid laws of asso- 
ciation, be supposed to lend fervour and sublimity to 
the aspirations of its followers, Presbyterianism seems^ 
to have had for its aim — an aim highly laudable if not 
carried too far — ^to strip religion of all externals, to abo- 
lish, as far as possible, aught that might heighten the 
plenitude of faich by the pleasures of sense, and above 
all, to select a form of worship diametrically opposed to 
the ritual it superseded. Music, Indeed, is still retain- 
ed in the service of the church ; but, ** not to speak it 
profanely," we put it to any musical Presbyterian, whe- 
ther, even in this metropolis, the psalmody in any of the 
established churches, (with one honourable exception,) 
is not grating to the ear, and derogatory to the service ? 
The evil, however, seems already to be working its 
own cure, being no longer endurable ; for the Dissent- 
era, we perceive, (those who can least afibrdit.) are now 
getting organs to their chap e ls a n example which we 
should wish much to see followed in more influential 
quarters. 

It is not surprising, theoy that a taste for music is 
BO limited as it is. It is scarcely to be imagined that a 
good taste can be formed on models of saoed singing 
extant ; and where else can the majority of the peo- 
ple have an opportanity of cultivating it ? In secular 
music, some may say ;— bat we fear even our boasted 
national music is rather a poor school for tlie student 
The beauty of ft few of our old melodies is apparent, 
and enchanting even to a stranger,— and to such as date 
their nativity north of the Tweed, even the very worst of 
them come recommended by a thousand associations that 
would more than redeem, in their eyes, defects and de- 
formities of any kind. This, however, is patriotism, or 
what you wiU, but not taste,— and even patriotism may 
now and then be allowed to doubt whether an imperfect 
scale, an irregular harmony, and a lawless pn^gression, 
are not the most likely elements of a music, odculated ' 
to vitiate rather then refine the teste. The truth is, that 
there seems to be some larking conviction of this kind 
under all our boasting,— for the stock of national music 
has not received a single addition for many years, al- 
though the value nominally attached to the old airs 
should naturally lead to the continuance of the same 
ityk of composition. 

It is not, however, ihe want of a regular and refined 
music of our own, that is most severely felt, and tl>at 
eonstltates our great inferiority to England, but our com- 
parative inability to bring forward in public those great 
works, whidi, though the pride of Ocimany or of Italy, 



are the available property of the woild at large. Until 
very lately, the great orchestral compositions could not 
be heard in this city ; and we have been sorry to mark, 
that the Professional Society, which bid fair to supply 
the desideratum in a very creditable manner, has been 
more than once threatened with extinciioo, from the want 
of support When such apathy is evinced, it is futile to 
puff" ourselves up as a musical nation or city. Our very 
festivals are little better than occasions when the stew, 
ards may express their thankfulness to Heaven, if tiiey 
are permitted to escape witliout loss ; and our conceits, 
though improving yearly, and given at a moderate rat:, 
have, in more than one instance, been performed to an 
audience that scarcely outnuaibered the band. We hope 
it may be uken as earnest of better times, that the most 
influential of our nobility has extended his patronage to 
the only institution in this country, that affords an op- 
portunity of hearing real classical music. 

Z. 






POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SCIENTIFIC 

DISCUSSION. 



WKfLCTAV AMD AUKtLtCAX METHOSIfTS. 

To Ute Editor of Hie Edinburgh LUerary Joumul 

SlK, 

As your Periodical is open to " religious discussion,** 
without partiality, I trust you will allow me to make an 
observation on an article in '* The Edinburgh CbrintiaD 
lusuuctor*' for October. Somebody, under the signa- 
ture of '^ Ptaimus" has made it his business to con- 
demn the use of *^ hymns** in public devotional sing- 
ing. I am not going to f.peak oif the ability he has dis- 
played in maintaining his position ; but he has iniro- 
duocd an observation which most intimately concerns 
the Church to which I have the honour to be united : — 
*' The American Methodists have also their doctrine 
of sinless perfection, and possibility of falling from 
grace, embodied in their hymns.** And this is pre- 
fticed by the following : — *^ But not only is the use of 
uninspired songs unlawful, thcv have also been made 
the vdiides of hertsv and error. Now, the American 
Methodists, although they may have a diffei^ent Collec- 
tion of Hymns, yet are one body of Christians with the 
Wesleyan Methodists of thu country ; and the day is 
past for them to be branded with *>' heresy.** If << Psal- 
mus** means by '^ sinless perfection,'* what we call 
'' Christian perfection,** he must be told, that this doc- 
trine, which IS held most sacred by us, we received from 
the Holy Scriptures, and will deiend to the best of our 
power. As to the '^ possibility of falling from grace,** it 
is surprising there are two opinions. Surely no man is 
so insecure as when he fancies he cannot fall ; conse- 
quently, we are always exhorting our friends to ^ uke 
heed lest they falL*' I am, sir, &c 

A.J. 

THE DRAMA. 

As we are preparing for our next number, a short his- 
torical sketch of the progress of the drama in Edinburgh, 
and of the different managements under which the 
Theatre-Royal has successively been placed, we trust 
our readers will excuse the brevity of the present notice, 
which we could not lengthen without entering upon par- 
ticulars that will come to be discussed in better time and 
place. We shall be obliged by receiving, as spe<;dily as 
possible, any information with which our correspondents 
may be able to supply us upon this subject 

The French comedians, who entered on an engage- 
ment for eight nights on Wednesday last, deserve en- 
oouragcment, and have already made themselycs favour- 
ites with the Kdinburgh audienoe. Pelissie and Gamard, 
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Madune Beaupre and 3111^ St Ange^ are, in particular, 
poueaaed of varied and excellent abilities. 

Wjeexly List of Performamces. 
Nov. 13—21. 
5at. Beite^t Stratagem, He Lin like Trutkt K JoknqfPari$. 
MoH. (i^rge Heriot, Two Friendt, 4 Tke Bottle Imp. 
Tv«9. Gre€» e^ed Momter, He Lie$ like Truth. 9[ Do, 
Weo. Lts Fourberics de Scaptn^ Le Tableau Parlani, md 

Ckarlt* Edward, 
TauaLS. Let Premieree Ammrt^ Le$ Benda-vom$f and Cro' 

wicnd Brig- 
Fai. Le T^rtitfe^ Le Mortage Exiravagvnt, and Cramond 
Brig. 



OKIGINAL POETRY. 



▲ 8TGH FOR THE PAST. 

By John Mdleolm^ Etq» 
O FOft the days of youth, 

Wbcn life was in its springs 
£r« its Tisioiis, that came in the guise of truth, 

Had fled on the morning's wing, — 
When the heart shed forth its hallowing light 

On all that met the raptured ey»— 
£re Hope's young bloom was touch'd with blight. 

And MeflMry but a sigh ! 

O for the dreamers gonc^ 

With whom our childhood play*d| 
Soon aa the little task was done^ 

In the calm sequestei**d shade ! 
And the later firiends beloved so well, 

(AJas! to think that friendship dies!) 
When do their gentle spirits dwell ? 

I atk Imt none replies :i~ 



Ko Toio^ except the breesEe^ 

Aa it wares November's woocU- 

And the heavy Imell of the distant seaa^ 
Filling the solitude 

With pulses of such saddening sound. 
Where every sound of life is fled. 

As seem, amid the stillness round, 
voices from the dead. 



The dead !— No voice have they— 

No echo lingering her»— 
By monntain, wood, or wave, to stray 

Back on tiie living ear. 
Tci atiU asoend^earth's choral strain!^ 

As if she ne'er had lost a tone 
Of gladDesB from her green domains^ 

llw* theirs are voices gone ;— 

Save that they seem in dreams 

On the slet^p-seal'd ear to fall. 
Like the sighing sound of fiir distant streama^ 

Or the tones that night- winds call 
(When roaming round baronial piles) 

From some fiirlom JBdiian lyre, 
Or down cathedrals* echoing atdes^ 

Where sleep the tuneful ^pilre : 

Or unto thought return 

In the hour of reverie 
Oft aa in vision dindy home 

Far from the things that be. 
In Memory's land the spirit roam% 

As o'er a pale and pillar'd vraste^ 
liid broken shrines and silent homei^ 
And spectres of the past ;^ 



And weeps for the days of youth. 

When life was in its spring 
£re its visions, that came in the guise of truth. 

Had fled on the morning's wing,— 
When the heart shed forth its hallowing light 

On all that met the raptured eye— 
Ere Hope's young bloom was touch'd with blight. 

And Memory but a sigh. 



SONNET. 



By WWiam Tetuumt, Esq. AtUhor of " Anster Fair,'' ^c. 

Ladt ! when I behold thy golden hair 
Hang on thy cheek, its tangles all unshorn, 
Like clouds envermeiling the brow of Mom 
With tufts of fleecy radiance rich and rare, 
In sooth, my soul is caught as in a snare ; 
A thousand threads, finer than e'er were worn 
By Her that was of spumy ocean bom. 
Twine me inextricably to am'rous care ; 
In vain I struggle for escape ; in vain, 
From these crisp bumidi'd tufts that tsngle me^ 
My feeble spirit flutters to be freen 
Tet, yet, amid my flutter and my peuin, 
I bless that bondage, and I court these charms. 
And wiah me captiv*d all within thy gentle anns ! 



SoKCU.-'* Tlte red taine is glowing." 
Tm red wine is glowing, the moments arc flowing, 

Like waves into light, when the darkness is gone ; 
Joy's magic is o'er us^ bright hopes are before us, 

And ever through life may they wdoome us on ! 
And round the gay cirde which binds us together. 

While wit, love, and friendship, flash warmly and fast. 
Oh ! who would not smile at the storms he can weather. 

And quench every sorrow which darken'd the past ? 

If Wisdom be weeping,.— while Folly is sleeping 

Mid visions of happiness,— false though they be ! 
If Wisdom be sighing,— while FoUy is tryhig 

To mingle dixirs— then FoUy for me ! 
Oh ! who would exchange for this earth and another. 
For Glory's false glare, and the troubles of Pride- 
One bowl such as this,— «nd the friend and the brother 
Who brightens his life, and would die by his side ! 

Then let every sorrow go sleep till to-morrow f— 

'Tis noonday vrith us from the east to the west :— 
And with us the blessing, most dear in possessing, 

The soften'd remembrance of those we love best ; 
For the red wine is glowing,— the moments are flowing, 

Like waves into light, when the darkness is gone ; 
Joy's magic is o'er us, — bright hopes are before us,— 

And ever through life may they welcome us on. 

£. B. 

LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IL . 

Your distinguished countryman, David Wilkie, has 
brought home with him from the Continent two finished 
pictures of Italian, and seven of Spanish subjects, besides 
a moltitade of sketches. The two Italian pictures re- 
present the washing of the feet of the male pilgrims in 
the holy water by the Pope and Cardinals, and the pe^ 
diiuvium of the females, on the same great occasion, by 
the Princess Doria, and other high-bom ladies of Rome. 
They are both very pathetic pieces, and executed wiUi 
an austere simplicity of outline and of colouring, such 
as the early productions of Wilkie's pencil could not 
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hATC led one to anticipate. I take it that few artittt 
are an J tiling but Catnolics in their heart .and after 
feeling so profoundly the beautjr of the Roman cere- 
moniid, I doubt if WiUtie will ratum con amore to hia 
** John Knox thumping the cushion in the Kirk of St 
Andrews," — which picture Temains in the same state in 
which I saw it four or five years aga The Spanish pic- 
tures are much larger than these,— much more ridilj 
painted,-*and probably, for their subjeetS| also better 
calculated for extensive popularity among us. They 
are designed to teU the story of tne great struggle of 
Spain against France, and Its melancholy termination 
in the re-esublishment of the old despotism of Ferdi- 
nand and the monkn. Only one of the seven, howeter, se- 
presents an actual incident of the war— it la the defence 
of Sarsgoza ; and I rather think it is the least sueeess- 
ful of the set The finest, undoubtedly, are the first and 
the last. The former sets before us a supper par^ at a 
posadoj thre3 priests, strongly Inter-^istingulihed ;— a 
lordly Benedictine abbot, a sly Jesuit, and a half-crazy 
and also half-drunken mendicant friar of St Domlnidk, 
are in consultation over their cups ; a group of athletic 
peasants expect the result, and are whetting their swords 
and bayonets. This tdls the secret of the motive-spring 
thrauf^ioat the conteac. The oondudhig picture is ih» 
return homeward of a poor battered and wora-out Guer- 
illa soldier. His priest is holding him on hia Roaisante, 
and his wife pnpimg to lift him off. ** The French have 
been drivea out of Spain ; but what have the Spaniards 
gained ?** is the moraL You will be much gratified to hear 
Uiat the whole of this collection has been purchased by 
his Majesty and after being exhibitad in Somerseu 
Houa^ will be placed im the Waledoo Oaacty at Wind- 
sor, which, however, is not aa yet buUt. The Great 
Oaikry of Windsor Castle, by the by, is getting all its 
ornaments in order. Uis Aiajesty*s magnificent suite 
of Camallettis are already hung op, and between them 
there are now hanging, Sir Thomas L«wrence*s por- ^ 
traits of the contemporaries of George IV., the Princes 
of Europe, snd the great men, military and civilians, of 
Great Britain. The portraits of Wdlington, Eldon, and 
Sir Walter Scott« ere en ntUe ; and Sir Thomaa is now 
putting the last hand to perhaps a more exquisite pic- 
ture than any of these, his portrait of Southey — who may 
console himself that <' Tate*s bust,** and **• Sootc'* are 
lienceforth supplanted gallantly. 

Have you seen the Right Hon. John Wilson Cr6ker*s 
^* Geography fbr Children ?** It is even a better book 
than his *• Stories from the History of EngUmd.** 

P.P. 



IxNidoii«aOollsetianofPoema,anvarioaiSttl4eeti,of wbicK wv 
hair vary ihnMiisttIt opinlooiL 

An exeeedlnfly etennt little voliune has juit appaved. cmJI^ 
'• The Golden Lyre,*^ which oontaiiu ■elccdooa from ioai« of t-^t 
beat EngUah, rraadi, Ocnnan, and Italian pocO,— aU printed I 
gold ; Mid thus ▼arifVinf the common laudatory rxpreaal 
*• woithy to ba printed in kctcnoT gokL* The aObcc la r 
llatly iptendld. 

Wa undentand diat Mcasra Smith and Co. of Huntn Squ^v 
have bean appointed iole agent* In Scotland for thoae beautifu l J 
ma mell rt and daUeatdy-ilnlshcd Cards, engrsTad in gold, ailv-ci 
mhy. ooppcr, 4ke.» «hirh haTc been recently invented on t.Yi 
Caatiaent, and are bow to unlvenally uied In England for Tivit 
Ing and invitation carda. Their enameUed Drawlng-Board « 
Hand-Sereena, MedalHoot for llinlatum, and eiegandy engr*^^ 
Borders and Wreatha. in gold, silver, and other metals, are al» 
wdl entitled to geneial attentioik 

Prhtiin^/or the BHnd^-Our attention haibrcn recently cli 
reeled to this very interciang and curloua sul^iect, and we i^m 
poae laying aome rtatemenu concerning It before out rcMders nox 
Saturday. In the meantime, wc are happy to have it in ou 
power to my, that Mr Alexander Hay, teacher of Ancient L4a» 
guagca, who Is himakir blind, appean to ut to have invenied a 
elropla and ingvniooa method of printing, which will greatly tm 
dtttato the Important oMect he has hi view— that &t enmblinf 
thoee who are deprived of sight to make themadvea maaters oj 
the knowledge contained In booka. 

Sir Walter Scott was, on Saturday last, elected Lord-Dector oi 
the Unf verelty of GIsmow. by the easting vote of the Tice-Rec^ 
tor, two of the nations haTiiu voted for ThomaH Campbell. Sii 
Walter has dect-ned the dubious honour, and Mr Carapbell will 
of coune ooMhMMto the Rectorship. Wenndemaad that. fVom 
the sentiments the students have already expeased, there Is eTery 
to believe that Professor Wilson will ere long be * 



LITERAAY GHIT-CaAT AND YABUT1B8. 






We are Informed that Mr William Chambers is prepariAg fbr 
publication a work, to be entitled '* The BoOk of Scotland i" 
eonspreheading '* Popular DcUoeations of the Govcrameut, 
Courts, Political Officers and Institutions, the moat prominent 
and peeuUar Laws, Customs, Superstitions, Religious Bttablish- 
menta and Tenets, OoUmand School Gducatioo, Banking. Modes 
of Living, Ac t— the whole In eontrmMt with the EngUsh, and in- 
tended prtacipally fbr the use of stnmgeia, and young Scotcb- 
meo." 

Mr M'Phun of Gfaufow Is about to puhUsh a seeond volume of 
the «• SoolB Worthies^ «hieh will eontahi their laat wotds and 
dying teathttonies, and will embraee the whole of Naphtali and 
the Cloud of WHnessea, together with numeroua others, taken 
from Memoirs of their Lives, and other documents, both in old 
published ColleetkMM and tn original Manuscripts. The whole 
b to be accompanied with Hiatorical Notleaa and Obaenratlons, 
explanatory anid corrective, by the editor of the new edition of 
the Lives of the Scots Woithlesb There la to be a Prefiioe to the 
volume, by Mr M'Gavin, the anthor of the Protestantt and U Is 
to be embellished with several portraiu of the Ileformers.~Mr 
M'Phun is also about to publish. In an octavo vohime, uniform 
with the Seota Worthies, Select Mcmoira of the Uvea, Labours, 
and 8u0Mngs of Ihote Pioiu and Leanied bigUih Divines, who 
greatly distmguishcd themsdves in promoting the Reformation, 
in translating the Bible, and in promulgating its Doctrines by 
their Writings. Such has been the sueoaae of the fint vohime or 
the Scots Worthlea, thata sixth edition is now at press. 

Mrs Catherine Godwin, daughter of the late Dr Gamctt, who 
was for several years Ptofeaair of Physics and Natural Philoao- 
phy at ABderBODli Inatilution in Glaagow, haa Just pubUrfrad, in 



A statue of the King, la bronae, by Chs^Crey.has Just been pla- 
ced upon a pedcatal or granlts, on the Bteyne, at Brlghtt^n. ft is 
the first work of this distingutshed artist in Inonae, and docs him 
Inflnlto credit. The statue, with ItepadeeCal, la ahout nineieeii 
fbet high t the statue itself Is nioe. The hideous eoacume of tlic 
modems is well concealed by the drapery and robes of titc ata? en- 
robe. The bust U ta% aai ineiy niiadsd, and the Aeneas ia 
eoiMildered excellent. 

Thmtrieai OoMfob«.We are glad to u n d s i s tand , that Keen is 
about to ptey TWMae at CovcatOaidcn. Our leadefs ate p«-r- 
haps not aware, tnat it is almost a rule among artors. (founded 
upon the moat contemptible fMingsi to refuse to perform the 
daracten of any living author, if another aotor ha distin- 
guished hlrosdf in them. Macready was the first Firj^mhis, and 
the part has been. In ODii«cquence, careAiMy avoided by all hie 
brother tragedians, till Keen has at length wisely determined u> 
break through so absurd a praetic^ This Jeakwayestosds even 
to opera singers s if a ooinpo er's rau^e is suuf^ by one. It ts ut>i- 
versally neglected hy the rest f— The principal parte in Mr 
Knowles' comedy of tfie ** The BQf«ac's Daughter " are to t>e sus- 
tained by Llston, Farren, Cowncr. and Hiss Ellen Tree.— La- 
porto, the present patentee of the Kind's Theatre, lus, among 
others, mcagi>d for the next season, which commencea in Ja- 
nuary. Mile. Sontag, (concerning whom there have been some 
Utile whisperings of fattc.) Signora Peiaronl, the ugliest, but one 
of the most esteemed, of the Italian prima donnas, and Madame 
Mallebranche, farmerly the cclcUrated Slgnora Garcia — At the 
Argyle Rooms, Charles Wright, the dealer in foreign wines, is 
about to open his winter ^utmpajrne*^li has been found neoe*- 
sary, by the management of Coveat-Oarden, to close triat TheAtre 
for a week, in orderto have the gas removed, the odour of which 
was pronounced disagreeable by the Public. No Inconvenience 
of tlus kind was ever experienced here. Is it Scotch g\% or 
Scotch noaes that are diflferentiy made f— Young Keen has tieen 
performing in Nottingham, and other provincial towns, to ▼cri 
thin audiences; but theae aie what John Kemble lued to caJU 
•* the Judidous few,** snd they eeem to approve of hiau 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged by the good wishes of our Donegal CorTcspoD* 
dent, whom we shall oaU *< fVerdna,'* acoordinc to his request 
We shall be happy to hear firom him on all or any of the subjecti 
he mentions.—*' J. G " of Elgin, may receive the *' Litcrari 
Journal * on the terms he proposes.— We are afraid none of tN 
numetxras papers sent to us fr m Elgin by " H. G." wUl cxacth 
suit us.— From *' D. V." of Dundee we shall be glad to hear, ans 
shall probably notice his volume soon — The poetry of *' R. W.** 
of Glasgow scarcely comes up to our standard.— From * * T. B ■ J/ 
of Glagow we should like to receive something ;both in proei 
and vene. and will notice his little work spccdilv — •• c. H.* 
will hardly suit us.— ror " B.'s" expressions of friendship «i 
return thanks.— We regret that we cannot poasibly e.mply m^^ 
the request of " A Friend to Literature.* 

On again perusfaig the Lines addressed to the *' Editor of tb( 
Edinburgh Literary Joumal,** we pereelTc they are of so con 
pHmentwy a description, that we must reluctantly drchne fiivin 
them a piaoe, lest we ahouki be accused both of egotism u^ 
vanity. 

Were we to add, in addition to tlw Pnbliahei's name, the pria 
of the book reviewed, as has been suflgeated, we should be sal 
Jeeted to adveftiseroent>duty on cadi of our critical mAicc u \ 

We must agwn beg the indulgaoee of our advertising fricndf 
some of whose favours, for want of room, are necessarily exds| 
dcd ftom our pua ft ii Number, but will puactosUy appear in o^ 
next. 
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T^ «f « Grmmd/^t^r ; Mug SiorUt taken from ScoU 
oJk Butor^ Humbly inseribfld to Hugh Little- 
>kB, Ei^ In thiee vols. Second Series. Cadell & 
U fidiabwgb. 1829. (Published on Thursday.) 

Sfl aadi has been airesdy written and spoken about 
ir Wiliff Scoity his name is' so oontlnuauy occurriDg 
■ A aevf^spcn—Jn all magazines— in all reriews-— at 
C tMk dinacn, and all private paities« — that when 
hB»indtfa new work issues ftom the press, all that 
it b;^ SBoa poanUe for a critic to say, is, that it has 
nrit in Sfipcara nce, and that he will give some extracts 
hm ii. Aad, in truth, little else is ever attempt^. Sir 
Wi2s fads a new book in coxfcry and gives it a fair 
est; ifae oitica, like so many fox-hounds, open in full 
Of, ail belare many minutes elapse, each may be seen 

I mma^ taay with a bit in his mouth, carrying it off 

' a awBipk, and aeattcring it to the four wmds of Hea- 
«B, w^aA, ia llieir turn, bear it across the AtlaDtic 

' mk Ai Parifie, to the torrid and the frigid zones. 
Fev am have ao completely reaped in their own per- 
Hi die Rwaad of thdr labours as Sir Walter Scott. 

I Mfi| flf bis iUnatrious predecessors were left all their 

. baiadaBbt aa to the success of their exertions, and 

I & iqwisci oB which might attach to their memory. To 
^m kmt waa as the distant murmur of the far-off sea, 

I hutaad so edio only in the low whispen of their own 

■ 1^ ipiritt. Tbey spent their daily existence among 
Aac vbs knew than not ; th^ passed on to the grave 

, Ue bsBOBiied and little legarded ; they had minds be- 
vad the osn^sdiension of the times in which they lived; 
■i it VIS not till society in general, and by slow de- 

, pn^ bed made a progress somewhat similar to their 
m, ibst the laarel waa strewed upon their graves, and 

; ■ ipahe ai iu was .the taidy recompense of those who 
^ bRsthcd in neglect the brmi of immortality. 

, ^idbif iifiseBt baa it been with the author of «« Wa- 
w^." He has been the favoured child of fortune — 

' ^ tees lifted on* her wings to the mouiitain*s top, and 
^ stHMi there in a blase of sunshine. Nor is it to/or- 
•'■wslsae (a vague and most unmeaning word) that he 
a stiy or chiefly indebted for his unparalleled success. 
fissvi tslcBts arc unquestionably of the highest order ; 
a'^ bscultivated them with an assiduity and an Indus* 
7<te few sf his predecessors, and none of his contem- 
nia, have been found to possess. The very quantity 
*aiA sir Waller Scott has written, judging, as ship-own- 
■1^ by the band-balk, or as grocers, by the pound- 
^^tsadabogetherindependentof its jr»a/i^2^, is enough 
'Kike the moat common perception with astonishment, 
■^ B a dwme which has been harped on till the harpers 
^■■dica became tired, or found that they required 
'^■m BMse strings; for the subject grew upon them 
^ shmate month. We admire the proliDc powers 
i^iesciibbisCT for the Minerva press; but the mostsr- 
sMseriUikr among dxem all never scribbled one<fifth 



part so much trash, as Sir Walter Scott has written of 
standard and classical composition. For it is not the 
paper alone he covers, but the materials with which he 
covers it The topic is stale, and we shall not pursue it. 
The very infant is taught to lisp his name with wonder ; 
and the grey-haired sire u prouder of his country be- 
cause it b Scott*s. He has been called '^ the Modem 
Ariosio,"— '* the Modem Shakspeare,"— " the Great 
Northern Magician ;" and without stopping to inquire 
into die precise justice and appropriateness of these dif- 
ferent appellatioDB, we may be allowed to quote them 
as showing Uie dominion he possesses over men*s hesru 
and judgments ;— 

" Others are fond of fiune, but fame of him.'* 

Nor is he situated as most authors are, of inferior 
popularity, who may be aware that tbey possess a cer- 
tain degree of reputation, but can form no accurate esti- 
mate of its extent and value. Sir Walter's rings in 
his ears wherever he turns. It is not merely ao occa- 
sional flattering review,-— a considerable number of pri- 
vate complimentary letters Irom friends and persons of 
eminence in the Utemry world, — a few public honours 
somewhat pompously bestowed by different public bo- 
dies,— (things which gladden the heart of most men, 
and are marked as eras in their lives,) it is a far more 
abiding and apparent glory — which has won the smiles 
of all ranks, softened down the asperities of all par- 
ties, and given him the voices of the multitude, as well 
as the far worthier approbation of the select few. Nor 
is it possible that he can be ignorant of the homage 
so universally paid to his genius ; it is as palpable as 
that of the great actor whose ears arc deafened with the 
plaudits of his audience. As one instance of this im- 
mense popularity, we would r^fer to the sensation cre- 
ated, two years ago, at the first "Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner" in SootUnd, when Sir Walter ceased for ever to have 
any daim to the title of '* the Great Unknow7i,'^ by an- 
nouncing himself as the sole and unassisted author of 
*' W'averley," and all the novels that followed in its wake. 
The sensation, we believe, has never been properly de- 
scribed to those who were not present to witness it. The 
common and hackneytd phrases of the newspaper re- 
porters,—*' treme .dous applause," " continued shouts," 
« waving of hats and handkerchiefs," "renewed vocife- 
rations," &c convey but a feeble and inadequate notion 
of what seemed to be really felt, and what was endea- 
voured to be expressed. It wai a moment of delirium, — 
of wildi heart-thrilling excitement. Soul shot forth from 
eyes that had never shot forth soul before, and those that 
had always shone with brightness now trebled tlieir lus- 
tre, and lolkd "in a fine frenzy," as if from earth to 
heaven. Again, and again, and again, the deafening 
thunder of human voices tilled the halL Patriotism, and, 
for the time, genius, bounded in every bosom ; it was hap- 
piness to have live4 in the same century with Sir Walter 
Scott,— 4t wasecstacy to know that he was your fellow. 
couotryfbsD, — it was a thousand times more than all to 
have heard from his own lips, — to have been made, as it 
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trere, his confident, and to luiTe been told penonany 
whet had so often before been sunnlsed, but had never 
been perfectly asceruined, — that his irere the works of 
genius which «' enchant the world!'* This to Sir Wal* 
ter mast surely have been an hour worth a life of misery, 
had such been his. It is recorded in the Memoirsof Schil- 
ler, that when his ''* Maid of Orleans** was nerfonned at 
Leipzic, as soon as the curtain fell, the whole assembly, 
having first given vent totheii approbation in loud shouts, 
rushed iVom the theatre, and crowding round the door 
through which the poet was expected to pass, uncovered 
their heads as soon as he made nis appearance, and open- 
ing an avenue for him, held up Uieir children in their 
arms, and exclaimed, ""• t/uU iihe/*' This was feeble in 
comparison with the compliment pud Sir Walter Scott. 
The digUo moiutrari^gt dicier Mc est, always implies that 
there are some who do not know you. The very supposi- 
tion of such a thing with regard to Sir Walter, in Scot- 
land at least, is almost an insult : 

'* Not to know kim ai^gnes yooraelf unknown 
The meanest of the throng. 

Thus, then, if ever the living felt what fame was. Sir 
Walter Scott does. One question still remains behind ;— 
it is a dangerous one, but it must be put Is it entirely 
by the triumphant merits of his literary works that this 
fame has been amassed ; and if so, is it impossible for 
the most fastidious to point out any serious imperfection 
in their execution ? We have considered the question ma- 
turely, and whatever weight may be attached to our opi- 
nbn, we answer, with deference, but with firmness, that 
it is not iokly to his intellectual endowments that Sir 
Walter^s fame is to be attributed, and that there it an 
imperfection pervades his works, which most ever be felt 
by the reflective reader, not perhaps as a positive, but as 
a negative weakness, — as a sin not of commission, but of 
omis:iion. We must explain ourselves a little more dis- 
tinctly ; and let it not be supposed thar, while engaged 
in pointing out a spot on the sun, we are capable of any 
mean detraction from its general splendour. 

In one word, the fault we have to find with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, bv voluntarily falling into which, we think, he 
has succeedfid in making himself a more universal fa- 
vourite among tliose who only see the surfAce of things, 
is, an over-degree of cautiousness in broaching new opi- 
nioRS, or in stating his own on matters of literary, poli- 
tical, moral, inteOectual, or religious importance. At 
first sight, this charge m<iy not appear one of so much mo- 
ment as we think it really is. It may be answered for 
Sir Walter, apparently with much show of reason, that 
if he poors forth the stores of his own mind^ — if he opens 
up his rich and varied stock of information, — if he paints 
the manners of past timek, and awakes from the sle^ of 
death, — awakes and sets before us the buried but the un- 
forgotten of almost all ages, — ^he does enough, and isright 
to stand aloof from the war of opinions, and refuse to 
mingle in the doubte that perplex, the desires that de- 
lude, the fears that distract, the animosities that divide, 
the strange theories that confuse and lead astray others, 
throughout all the ramifications and departments of soci- 
ety. To this may it not be replied, that veowe aduty to our 
fdlow.men as well as toountelves, and that superior abili- 
ties and profounder knowledge, unless directed to their edi- 
fication as well as our own glory, exhibit little else but a 
rooreexslted species of selfishness ? And is there no edifi- 
cation, it will be demanded, to be derived from the wri- 
tings of Sir Walter Scott ? Much,_a greitt deal more 

than from any ordinary mind is to be expected, but 

from him not enough. There are two methods by which 
a reader may be edified or improved ;— the one is by 
communicating /ic/«,_the other is by communicadng 
thoughts. It is true that there is no such thing as ab- 
stract thought unfounded on facts; and it is also true 
that all facts must necessarily suggest thoughts. Ue^ 
therefore, who -..upplies facts, supplies th« tools with 

^iA>ntttttt; itl * ^ 



which thought works. He who farther placet these facts 
in a light so interesting, and dothet them in ooloun so 
beautiful^ that they at once Ingtruet the Judgment, cbann 
the fancy, and engage the heart,, performs no mean ser- 
vice to the nobler pan of our nature. But froo^ the 
simplest or the moat elaborate statement of factt, a thou- 
sand trains of thought must arise, and, such is the va- 
riety of mental constitution, that, unless guided to the 
inferences moat consonant with reason, few indeed would 
spontaneously'arrive at the same conduslons. It is here 
that mental power chiefly exhibitt itself. It is not what 
peopleAniov,but what they tAi]iiir,(ofooarseinoonsMaenoe 
of what they know,) that ought to be chiefly attended tow 
He who furnishes knowledge alone, supplies weapons 
which may be directed against himself, unless he also 
point out the physical and intellectual use to be derived 
from that knowledi^e. Religion itself b little else but 
a piece of history, unless we are able to perceive, by a 
process of induction, the consequences wnich its histo- 
rical truths infer. One proposition, as soon aa proved, 
ought to lead to another ; and he is the great mental 
pioneer who boldly goes first in the march of intellectuai 
discovery, and whio^ though he may sometimes lose his 
way, yet finally succeeds in fin^g a path where hu- 
man root never trade before, which is speedily beaten 
down into a broad road, by those who had not tlie 
courage or the ability to precede him. 

Now, let us apply these observations to Sir Walter 
Scott No man ever poured forth from his single mind, 
or rather from his pen, so inexhaustible a stock of in. 
formation ; but certafaily few men, possessed of such in. 
formation, would have so carefully and syst^rmaticaJly 
avoided entering not only upon any one of those great 
questions of ethics or roetapnysics which have so long 
divided the world, but also on any of those lesser dis- 
cussions which from time to time agiute the framework 
of society. We dispute not for a moment that the calm 
dignity of letters is better maintained by avoidtog all 
the petty wranglings and contentions into which mferior 
capacities are so oWen spt to be betrayed ; and so far we 
give Sir Walter Scott all praise, thai from these he has 
ever stood at a distance. But it will not do to affect 
the same tone of philosophical indifllsence in regard to 
those momentous questions which so deeply afiect man- 
kind, and a solution of which must ever be so anxiously 
sought. We do not ask or wish Sir Walter Scott to 
become a controversialist or a polemic ; but seeing the 
place be holds in ihe literary world, — sedng the in- 
fluence he possesses over aU the reading population of 
Europe, — we frankly avow, that we consider oursdves 
entitled to know what his opinions are uptn many sub. 
jects which he has been obliged to refer to in his wri- 
tings, but regartiUng which he has carefully avoided to 
give any expo^itbn of his sentiments. And why f Not 
certainly because he had formed no opinions concern- 
ing them, for that is impossible; or because be did 
not know that his opinions would be esteemed of much 
value, for no man had ever one half of Sir Wslter*s ex- 
tent of knowledge without feding eonsdous of the weight 
that was due to his judgments, and of the importance that 
would be attached to then. The only other answer, 
therefore, which can be rationally given to the question, 
is, that a certain sacrifice has been made of advantages 
which would have accrued to the world atlarge, for thesa^e 
of greater personal aggrsndizement and popularity. Sir 
Welter Is aware, that nothing so effectually shuts up at 
least one avenue to these, as boldly and manfolly stating 
sentiments which, though they may be considered just 
by some, have long been set down as erroneous by others. 
But how are we ever to arrive at truth, unless they, beat 
capable of directing us to it, undertake the task ? It is 
only a very small part of mankind who take the trouble 
to think at all ; and the few who, in the common phrase, 
think for themselves, invariably think slip fur all the 
rest of tbdr fdk>w-eri«tures. They fall into emri, no 
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^Dabt* bat tiaie eoneels tfaem i whOat the spadtt of in- 
tritorfnil five that are struck him their mindi ofcen kin- 
dle a ftame that iUumines a nation, and adds a Talue to 
life. Newtoa formed erroneoQS theories; but had be 
decrnninad to a^oid all erroneous theories, what would 
have beooflie of his glorious discoTeries ? Byron grasped 
ac shadows beyond his reach, and where he hoped for 
light ooly plunged into darkness; but shall not his 
splendid errors be forgiven, for the sake of the new re - 
gion at thought which they opened np^ and the glimpses 
they alRird of light inc&bie, like that which shines 
tfaroogh die fieanns of the thunder-cloud P Hers, in- 
4l0Bd, c aneia tt the^iest diileienee between him and Seott 
Byiwnwaatoodanng, Bcott is too timid. Byroncared 
not to stem the tontnt, if it ^ reoved 'gainat him,*'.-. 
Soott ia only anzioos to float down the easy current of 
popwiar i4»plaaa& Byroa uttered aentimena which he 
■GHvely an individual would own but himself,.^ 
once eontradSeted the opinions of a body of 
yet said that he disagreed with the opinions of 
andchcr body to whom the fint were opposed. If the 
^ iMXUn of jkf alachi Makj^rowtber*' be dted as bear. 
Ing agpinat diia assertion, it would not be difficult to 
•how, that certain powerful reasons made it prudent for 
^t Waller, at the time of their appearance, to oonciliace 
the good-will of the Scotch bankers. Not that he on 
that aceotfot wrote what he did not think, but that 
he cxpresied his thoughts more freely. We repeat, 
tfactelbee, that whidk we stated at the bcgimiing, that 
leadiBg objeetioo to Sir Walter 8coU*s works is, 
t of original thought, and of decided opi- 
What we mean by ^ original thought,*' is dear 
inlcnoces drawn from fSMts that were not ge- 
Bctally known { and what we mean by *^ dedded opi- 
nions,** ia an undaunted statement of the author's own 
convictioiia, formed upon extensive research, and oonse- 
^■cntl/ eomprchensive reasoning. 

TlM«beerratioos we have just made,- and made, we 
hope, in a spirit of candid criticism, not of paltry carp. 
iag, wero pwlly suggested by the work before us, ^ The 
Taies of a Grandfather.'* Both in the First and Second 
Sstica of this work, we have remarked the most serupu- 
leus ansuety, on the part of the author, to avoid sudog 
his own sentiments, on most of those historical ques- 
tions which are consideRd of so much interest, and on 
wfaidi il woold certainly be of importsnce to the old, as 
veil as the young, to have the benefit of his judgment. 
We aaay mention his extreme caution, in the first Series, 
net to onmmit himself regarding the character of the un- 
happy Mary a^hough one would think that a grandfather 
voidd natonlly endeavour to point out to his grandson, 
eitlicr the hideous and shameful guilt of that princess, 
er dM nnmerited and treacherous cnidty heaped upon an 
iBBOccnt and lovdy head. We may adr ert especially to 
his aceonnt, in the second Series, of the origin and pio- 
grssa of die dvil war between Charles 1. and the people 
of Scetl^d* by which it is impossible to discover whe- 
ther the xiiig or the people were to blamed—whether the 
king was an encroaching despot, or the people idle mal- 
ceatenta and lebeb ; though one would think that a 
grandfather would naturally endeavour to show to his 
I grandson, cither that tyranny had been exerdsed towards 
; a flinoese and devout peopL:, who fought for the faith in 
which thqr trusted, or that a good, but unfortunate mo^ 
aairh, had been driven to destrucdon by the wilfulness 
and bigotry of a mob. ^' In medio tutiMinms ibis," 
aays the Initio poet c and no man ever wrote more strict* 
ly m accordance with this advice, than Sir Walter Scott, 
wfaen ho aays, (voL Sd, p. 28.) *'* the war must be jostiv 
j isBfpnted to a train of loog-protrscted qosrrela, in which 
neither party could be termed whollv right, and still 
cntinlv wrong ; but which createcl so mudi jealousy 

both sidc|k as oonld icaredy terminate otherwise than 
p«w 



in dvil wff^ 
An ■ooB, howewr, as this gncfal 



haye endeavoured to illustrate, has been taken, it is hard- 
ly necessary to mention, that nothing else remains to be 
done but to praise. The '^^ Tales of a Grandfather** are 
delightfully composed, and embody with admirable sim- 
plidty, yet great accuracy and minuteness, all the lead- 
ing facts of Scottish History. Neither are they intend- 
ed for mere children ; they could hardly be read with 
advantage by diher a boy or girl under fourteen or fif- 
teen, while hx more advanced students of history will 
find in them much that is new, and much that they bad, 
in all probability, forgotten. The first series brought us 
down to the accession of James VI. to the throne of 
England ; the second conducts us from that period to 
the time when both kingdoms were finslly united into 
one. The psrts which strike us as most worthy of com- 
mendation, in the last three volumes, arc the Introduc- 
tory chapter on the progress or civilisation, the view of 
the state of society at the court of James VI., the chap- 
ters on the disorderly state of the Borders, and the wild 
state of the Highlands and Islands, the account of Crom- 
well and some of his exploits, and of ell the incidents 
which occurred in Scotland during the reign of William 
and Mary, as well as that of Queen Anne ; induding, 
among other things, the massacre at Olcnooe, the Da- 
rien scheme, and the struggles which took place between 
the parties that fayoured or opposed the Union. 

We shall present our readers with two extracts, which 
will not lessen their anxiety to get possession of the vo- 
lumes themsdres. The first we shall entitle 

A HTOBLAVD FEUD OF THZ SIXTEEKTH CEWTUKT. 

'' The prindpsl possessors of the Hebrides were ori. 
ginally of the name of MacDonald, the whole being 
under the government of a succession of chiefs, who bore 
the name of Donald of the Isles, as we have already 
mentioned, and were possessed of authority almost in- 
dependent of the Kinss of Scotland. Bat this great fa- 
mily becoming divided into two or three branches, other 
chiefa settled in some of the islands, and disputed the 
property of the original proprietors. Thus, the Mac- 
Leods, a powerful and numerous clan, who had exten- 
sive esUtes on the mainland, made themselves masters, 
at a very early period, of a great part of the large island 
of Skye, seized upon much of the Long Island, as the 
isles of Lewis and Harris are called, and fought fiercely 
with the MscDonalds and other tribes of the islands. 
The following is an example of the mode in which these 
feuds were conducted t 

*' About the end of the dxteentb century, a boat, 
manned by one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Kigg, 
a small island peopled by the MacDonalds. They were 
at first hospitably recdved ; but having been guilty of 
some indvility to the young women on the idand, it was 
so much resented by the inhabitants, that they tied the 
MacLeods hand and foot, and putting them on board 
of their own boat, towed it to sea and set It adrift, lea- 
ving the wretched men, bound as they were, to perish 
by famine, or by the winds and waves, as chance should 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a boat belong- 
ing to the Laird of MacLeod fdl in with that which 
had the captives on board, and brought them in safety to 
the Latrd*s castle of DunTOgan, in Skye, where they com- 
plained of the injury which they had sustamed from the 
MscDonalds of Bigg. MacLeod, h) great rage, put to 
sea with his gslleys, manned by a large body of hU p«>pl^ 
which the men of £igg could not entertain any rational 
hope of resisting. Learning that their incensed enemy 
was approaching with superior forces, and deep vows of 
rerenge, the inhabitants, who knew they had no mercy 
to expect at MacLeod's hands, resolved, as the best 
chancj of safety in their power, to conceal themsdves 
in a Urge cavern on the sea shore. , ^ , - ^u.» 

** This place was particularly well calculated for that 
purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, 
bdng ai^ opening so emali that a man cannot enter save 
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by creeping on hands and knees. A rOl of water falla 
from the top of tlie rock, and serres, or rather served at 
the period we speak of, wholly to conceal the aperture. 
A stranger, even when apprised of the existence of such 
a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discovering 
the entrance. Within, die cavern rises to a (treat height, 
and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is ex. 
tensive enough to contain a great number of people. 
The whole inhabiunu of Eigg, who, with their wives 
and families, amounted to nariy two hundred souls, 
took refuge within its precincts. 

'^ MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom to 
wreak his vengeance — all was desert. The MacLeods 
destroyed the huts of the islanders, and plundered what 
propel ty they could discover ; but the vengeance of the 
chieftain cotdd not be satlsSed with such petty injuries. 
He knew that the inhabitants must either have fled in 
their boats to one of the islands possessed 4>y the Alae- 
Donalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
Eigg. After nutking a strict but unsuccessful search 
for two days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave 
his anchorage, when, in the grey of the morning, one 
of the seamen beheld, from the deck of his galley, the 
figure of a man on the island. This was a spy whom 
the MacDonalds, impatient of their confinement in the 
cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether Mac- 
Ijcod had retired or na The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling after the 
raAnoer of a haie or fox, to obliterate the track of his 
footsteps, and prevent its being discovered where he had 
re-entered the cavern. But allhb art was in vain ; the 
invaiers again landed, and tracked him to the entrance 
of the cavern. 

'^ MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals who 
had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at hb plea- 
sure. The MacDonalds, still confident in the strength 
of their faittness, which no assailant could enter but on 
hands and knees, refused to surrender their clansmen. 

^*' MacLeod then commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means 
of a ditch cut above the top of the rock, to turn away 
the stream of water which fell over the entrance of the 
precipice. This being done, the MacLeods collected all 
the combustibles which cotdd be found on the island, 
particularly quantities of dry heather, piled them up 
against the aperture, and maintained an immense fire 
for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into tlie 
inmost recesses of the cavern, stifled to death every area, 
ture within.-.There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by stran- 
gers ; and I have myself seen the place, where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick 
on the floor of the cave as in the charnel-house of a 
church.'*— Vol. L p. Ill— II7. 

Our nat quotation is upon a subject almost as pecu- 
liarly national, and not less revolting to common sense, 
than the above is to theieelings : 

WITCHEfl.^'RBUJatKABLE TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

** Most of the poor creatures who suffered death for 
witchcraft were aged i>ersons, women in general, living 
alone in a poor and miserable condition, and dispo- 
sed, from the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail 
against, or desire evil, in their froward humour, to 
neighbours bv whom they were abused or slighteJ. 
Wlien such had unwittingly given vent to impotent 
anger in bad wishes or imprecations, if a child fell sick, 
a horse became lame, a bullock died, or any other mis- 
fortune chanced in the family against which the ill-will 
hod been expressed, it subjected the utterer instantly to 
the charge of witchoaft, and was received by judges and 
jury as a strong proof of guilt. If, in addition to this 



the miserable eieatore had, by As oddity of her man- 
ner% the crossness of her temper, the habit of speaking 
to herself, or any other s gns of the dotage which attends 
comfortless old age and poverty, attracted the suspicions 
of her credulous nsighbours, die was then said to have 
been held and reputed a witch, and was rarely permitted 
to escape the staxe. 

^^ It was equally fatal for an aged person of the lower 
ranks, if, as was fiequently the case, she eoooeived her. 
self to possess any peculiar receipt or charm for curine 
diseaaea, either by tne application of medicines, of which 
she had acquired the secret, or bv repeating words, or 
using spells and charms, which the superstition of the 
time supposed to have the power of relieving maladies 
that were beyond the skill of medical practitioners. 

*^ Such a person waa held a white witch ; one, that is, 
who employed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of 
her fdlow-creatures. But still she was a sorceicas, and, 
as such, was liable to be brought to the stake. Such a 
doctrass was equally exposed to such a charge, whether 
her patient died or recovered ; and she was, according 
to circumstances, condemned for using sorcery to cure or 
to knu Her allegation that she had received the secret 
ftom family tradition, or from any other source, was not 
admitted as a defence ; and ahe was doomed to death with 
as little hesitation for having attempted to cure by mys- 
terious and unlawful means, as if she had been charged 
with liaving assisted to commit murder. 

** The following example of such a cats is worthy of 
notice. It rests on tradition, but is very likely to be tme. 
An eminent English juiige was travelling the circuit, 
when an old woman was brought before him for using a 
spell to cure dimness of sight by hanging a dew of 
yam round the neck of the patient. MarveUous things 
were told by tlie witnesses, of the cures which this spdl 
had performed on patients far beyond the reach of ordi. 
nary medicine. The poor woman made no other defence 
than by protesting, that if there waa any witchcaft in 
the ball of yam, she knew nothing of it. It had been 
given her, she saii, thirty years before, by a young Ox- 
ford student, for the cure of one of tier own family, who 
having used it with advantage, she had seen no harm 
in lending it for the relief of others who laboured under 
similar infirmity, or in acoeptins a arnaU gratuity for 
doing so. Her defence was litUe attended to by the 
Jury ; but the Judge was much agitated. He asked the 
woman where she resided when she obtained possession 
of this valuable relic She gave the name of a village, 
in which she had, in former times, kept a petty aleliottse. 
He then looked at the clew very earnestly ,jind at length 
addressed the Jury :-~^ Gentlemen,' he said, * we are 
on the point of committing a great injustice to this poor 
old woman ; and to prevent it, I muat publicly confess 
a piece of early folly, which does me no honour. At the 
time this poor creature speaks of, I was at college, lead, 
ing an idle and careless life, which, had I not b^ given 
grace to correct it, must have made it highly imj^o- 
bable that ever I should have attained my present situa- 
tion. I chanced to remain for a day and night in this 
woman's alehouse, without having money to discharge 
my reckoning. Not knowing wlut to do^ and seeing 
her much occupied wiih a chili who had weak eyes, I 
had the meanness to pretend tliat I could write out a 
spell that would mend her daughter's sight, if she would 
accept it instead of her bill. The ignorant woman 
readily agreed ; and I scrawled some figures on a piece 
of parchment, and added two lines of nonsapsical dog- 
grel, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to make 
it up in that dew which has so nearly cost her her life. 
To prove the truth of it, let the yam be unwound, and 
you may judge of tlie efficacy of the spdL* The clew 
was unwound accordingly, and this pithy couplet 
found on theencloiied bit of parchment— 

' The devil scratch out both thine eyes^ 
And spit into the holes likewise. ' 
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•*It niendcQt that those who were cured by such a 
fi3 DDit hsfc been indebted to nstuxef with some as- 
43see, pohaps, from imsginatioo. But the users of 
.3 clianos woe not always so lucky as to light upon 
lepenoD who drew them up ; and many unfortunate 
saam voe executed, as the poor ale-wife would have 
^ bad die not lighted upon her former customer in 
kdvtetcr of bet Judge."— VoL II. p. 115^-20. 

Tk vorfc is very handsomely printed in duodecimo, 
^ vAwat oonraining about three hundred and twenty 
■^asd tv9 spirited engravings by Lizars. 



.V49M BiBgiouty Moral, and Meiaphytieai SuhjecU, 
i\aiM. William Gordon. I82& Pp. 274. 

Tt vm veil awue, that in proposing to admit oc- 
vfliSfinto the '* Literary Journal" discussions of 
v^ms satijeets, ideas might in ooniiequenoe suggest 
trosdia to the minds of some of our readers, not of 
lOon olfnlsird to increase their favourable anticipa- 
'jmdwt vork. Controversy, especially regarding 
tn f( die^ msttsrs which have of late so aisagreeably 
Kopti the attention of the religious world, might be 
jwfed Dsccsnrily to form an essential part of the dis< 
vasm to which we alluded ; and thus, instead of all 
^ifdwott of literature, m considerable part of our pages, 
: dfht be coDcludcd, would be devoted to the Apocry- 
p, ad frittcn in the spirit of *^ Anglicanus ** and the 
'dmdai Isstructor.*' Our excellent and talented 
7t9d3IrHcigg, in particular, seems to have been terri. 
iditibtanDiuiciatlon ; but his sentiments and ours 
.fM this labjeet are in perfect unison. We have high- 
ffcdnonaacrcd views of the manner in which rcli- 
oici topics should be discussed, than to think of de- 
MEB^ig (0 mat polemics. Belig*'on and polemics are, 
itptatBi, tenns too ea»ily convertible ; and it would be 
dkiiittibcoiiTselves, as it would be worse than un- 
jMlt for ear resdersy to lend the slightest counte- 
oBctttasevil which we are anxious to see repressed* 
On daigo in making the intimation contained in our 
PrupMoa, was founded on the consideration, that pe- 
Tvdnl works of the class to which our Journal belongs, 
tadesiiaed themaelves rather too exclusively to sub- 
JKSof BclU Lettras, and had not given encouragement 
lad M might have been made as interesting, as ther 
«*^BSUgnaUj are at least as important. Our wish 
ni i»esdsavoar occasionally to give a better direction 
i tke iaitt at present existing for literacy knowledge ; 
cttinaid of confining its gratification to those works 
^A aatt sttention from local or temporal associa- 
i^itoniagle amusement with instruction— instruc- 
Miiifa bowledge, and knowledge with its highest aim 
c^od-^igioQ. Nor is there any thing incongruous 
- tbs dtsign ; oo the coDtrarji we conceive that a right 
^naioD of toch graver matters will, by giving strength 
• ie Bind, and purity to the tute, at once fit ourselves 
^teg iDore justice to less momentous subjects, and 
*^ ttioe time, by the introduction of a wider and 
**t wifld nmge of topics, enable our readers to enter 
*P* (sdi with a keener relish. And surely religion 
sbnn many subjects, in which all men are m> agreed, 
■^ viidi are so intimately connected with the pursuits 
ladviibes of every individual, that they may be consi- 
'M to a work lUte this, not only without prejudice to 
i utbcr departments, and without any manifestation of 
•fint of cantroveisyi but with the soundest propriety, 
ai ibe ipprobation of all reflecting persons. There are 
3^tbo'%iU no longer be '^ pleased with raUles, and 
^ vith straws." If they are to have literary papers 
I ^^^^^\^ ™^' ^9,je those which exert some sidutary 
^"fltt apoD their minds, and may tend to strengthen 



their rules of conduct ; and we should be sorry to think, 
that in a country like Scotland, encouragement should 
not be given to an attempt to discuss, from time to time, 
with a philosophical and sound religious feeling, mudi 
that relates to interests beyond the amusements and con. 
cems of a passing day. Why should the times of the 
^* SpecUtor" and *' Rambler" be gone for ever ? 

Without farther preface or apology, we proceed to wy 
a few words of the work whose title we have copied above. 
It is published in Aberdeen, and is there generally un- 
derstood to proceed from the pen of a neighbouring land- 
ed proprietor. Aberdeen is now a large, elegant, and 
increasing dty. Improvements with stone and lime are 
going on in all directions, and many more are contem- 
plated ; and we hope also, in the course of our labours, 
to give good proofs that the inhabitants are not forget- 
ting the cultivation of their minds, amid the polishing of 
their granite ; and that, whether connected with its uni- 
versities or not, its townsmen and alumni are not un- 
worthy of the ancient reputation which has so long been 
maintained by the capital of the Don and the Dee. 

The author of the book before us, having abandoned 
the busy scenes of life, the *"* endless round of counting 
arid computing," appears now to be viewine them at a 
distance with the eye of a philosopher, ^* indulging in a 
generous misanthropy," and casting *^ a moralising eye, 
more in sorrow than in anger, over the moving mass of 
filly, vanity, and vice," wh'ch constitutes the great world 
now at a distance. " The inquiry," he says, '* was un- 
dertaken solely for private information, to satisfy pri- 
vate scruples, and to compose the mind to rest on some 
more consolatory pillow than a glorious hope (as Plato has 
it) beyond the grave." In pursuit of tliis object, he pro- 
ceeds to take a view of the opinions entertamed on reli- 
gious subjects by the sages of Greece and Rome, giying 
a good abstract of their dlfierent theories. He then comes 
to Christianity, and finds evidence of its truth in the 
agreement of its precepts with those which he had pre- 
viously examined. He next replies to the objection, that 
if they are so similar, what necessity was there for reve- 
lation ? Thia he does so far well ; but he might, per- 
haps, have taken higher ground, or at any rate pushed 
his conclusions somewhat farther. After ascertaining, 
from its various evidences, the authority of revealed re- 
ligion, he should have proceeded to consider its nature 
and great leading objects. He would then have percei- 
ved more satisfactorily its beautiful and comprehensive 
reference to this world of sin, vanity, and death — iu 
glorious announcement of a mode of reconciliation with 
the Creator of aU things, and of life and immortality. 
He would thus, too, have discovered that the sages in- 
ferred their duties afler a Ions p^^ocess of reasoning, 
while the Apostles imtantty deduced theirs fVom a doc- 
trine ; and both agree, merely because both are true — 
both proceeding from the fbuntain of truth. This would 
liave been taking the just and full view of revelation ; 
and in consistency with it, our author would have had, 
perhaps, a heightened pleasure at finding the moral 
truths of Christianity corresponding so exactly with his 
own opinions, and with those of so many wise and good 
men. 

There is only one doctrine, in so far as we observed, 
upon which the author is at variance with what is gene- 
rally thought to be the truth of the Bible. He calls in 
question the eternity of punishments, and brings forward 
a variety of arguments to prove that he is in the right 
Upon this subj,ect we will not enter ; but we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the propriety of considering it with 
that humility and self-diffidence which our ignorance of 
the divine nature, plans, and proceedings^ renders so ne- 
cessary. Punishment of some sort or other, we are as- 
sured, will be awarded to the wicked ; and it more be- 
comes us to spend our lives in endeavouring to guard 
against deserving it, than in useless arguments as to its 1 
probable duration. I 
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Having stated these things, we have no he^tatloa to 
add, that the book of which we have been speaking is 
ably and classically written, and that every page of it 
procUims the author an amiable man. As a specimen at 
once of his piety and bis talents, and of bis successful 
mode of treating a subject, we make the following ex- 
tract:— 

^*' He that searches this subject dispaastonatfely, will 
discover that the authenticity ot the sacred writings has 
l)een examined again and again, with the utmost dili« 
genoe, and found to rest, I apprehend, on evidence supe- 
rior to that which supporu the credibility of any andcnt 
volume. The characters of the sacred witnesses have 
been sifted with the most searching scrutiny ; they have 
been weighed in the balance, and have not been found 
wanting in any particular. Nor can it remain a ques- 
tion, that if we are to disregard such evidence, we must 
apply a sponge to all historical record. The misfortune 
is, we measure Uie evidence not by its own strength, but 
by the importance of the intelligence it supports ; yet the 
evidence is what it Is, sufficient or insalBcient, be the 
information what it may. It is of very little consequence 
to me to know that the hero of CannsB was crushed at 
Zama, and found refuge at last in a dose of poison — that 
the conqueror of Asia was driven before the legions of 
Cesar at Pharsidia, and was thrown a headiest trunk on 
die shores of Egypt; — these are but the shifting scenes 
in the tragedy of conquest and ambiiion. That Socrates 
perished through the injustice of the Athenians, — ^that 
Seneca fell under the cruelty of Nero, — that the Father 
of his country was butdiered on a litter by the man whom 
he had saved :— these are but images of the atrocity, and 
tyranny, and ingratitude of man, which are ever passing 
before the magic-lantern of life ; and these I can belieTe 
without scruple on the word of a Roman historian, or- 
the testimony of a Oreek sage. But that Jesus of Na- 
sazeth delivered to us the commands of our Ood,.— that 
he suffered ignominiously on a cross the pains of 
our transgressions,— that *by stooping to death he con- 
quered death,' rising from the dnd and bringing life 
and immortality to light by his resurrection,^4hat he 
was thereafter seen, touched, heard, and handled, satis- 
fying all mingivings, — that he lives to intercede for us 
now, and will in mercy judge us hereafter ;*.the8e are 
truths which lie out so f sr in the distance beyond aJl 
sublunary occupations, which reach so far into infinity 
above all earthly cogitations, that we lose the evidence 
of the foct in the immensity of the subject ; we look to 
the tlung asserted, not to the proof given, which Is posi- 
tively stroDger for any one of these positions than for any 
of the historical events we have noticed.** 

In conclusion we b^ to remark, that bete is a work 
written by one who possesses many of those requisites 
which enable him to give a sound opinion upon the subject 
to which it relates,..^ sincere desure to know the truth- 
leisure, ability, and considerable learning; who is, more- 
over, swayed by no professional or other motives to make 
his testimony suspected, and whose conviction is oftenj 
and warmfy^ and unt^fpecUdly recorded of the truth of the 
GotpeL There are not wanring still more illustrious in« 
stances of a similar kind ; but this is a recent and obvi- 
ous one, and surely might well dispose sceptics to suspect 
that an impartial and candid examination of the Scrip- 
tures, such as our author's has been, might lead them, as 
it has done him, to an honest and sincere conviction of 
their truth. *' Turn and twist the question as we will,*' 
say the *^ Notes," *^ there is no way of giving the go-by 
to the evidences of our holy faith, but by some desperate 
plunge, in default of all argument. And I wish to God, 
that every man who meditates the leap would but well 
consider whither it may, carry him—. 

* Deep in the rubbish of the general wreck.' " 
We recommend this work to the attention ot our readers. 



** The ReeepiUm due to th€ Word of God f^* a Sermon 
preached before the Society In Scotland Jbr propagu^ 
ting Chrietian Knowledge. By the Rev. James Hen- 
derson, minister of RatbOb Wau^ and Ilines, Edin- 
burgh, 1828. 

StKOLV sermons, aiid pamphleta in glmenl, can 
scarcdy be ccmsidered as legitimate subjects of critldxm ; 
for it is always difficult, and sometimes impossible, from 
surh scanty materials, to form a just estimate of the au- 
thor's groeral talents. Some exceptions most, however, 
be maoe,.— as when the subject discussed is of much im- 
portance, or when the occasion which suggested it is in- 
teresting, or when the author has displaywi considerable 
ingenuity in illustrating iL Some or all of these reanns 
must be our apology for noticing the present pubiicatioo. 
This sermon was preached before the Society for propa. 
gating Christian Knowledge, at their anniversary meeu 
Ing in June last. Its subject, vis. the reception dneio 
the word ofGod^ is happily chosen ; and had the author 
confined himself somewhat more strictly to this his pro- 
fessed subject, we should nrobably have felt ourselves 
more at liberty to praise his aisoonrse. Instead, however, 
of giving us its evidences, Mr Henderson has dwelt prin- 
dpally upon the nu>de of receiving Ood's word, and the 
manner of the Spirit's efficacious working. And liere we 
are sorry to find the reverend author falling imo what we 
think a very great error ; for his principal object through- 
out the discoune seems to be, to depredate the external 
evidences, or perhaps we should rawer say, to exagge- 
rate the force &f the internal evidences, of religion. He 
grants, indeed, that a knowledge of the external evidence 
is usefol, but ratha as fitmLihing us with a weapoo 
wherewith to combat the avowed enemies of Christianity, | 
than for our own private satisfaction. He seems unwill- i 
ing to admiti nay, if we understand him rightly, he po- 
sitively denies, that the Spirit ever converts an nnbdiever 
by means of the external evidences. Now, this appears 
to us an erroneous and a dangerous doctrine. We be- 
lieve that the external evidences do of themselves fumtsih 
a very suffident ground for belief in the truth of Ctiriat. 
ianity, and that they may l>e, and in fiict often are, the 
means of conversion, through the divine energy of the 
Spirit. It even appears to us very evident, that all other 
means of reodving Ood's word save through its extenuU 
evidences, are not a little unsafe and unaatisfiKiory. 
Christian faith is not the slave of reason ; but fur be 
from us the creed that contradicts reason. Tliere is no- 
thing unreasonable in our religion,— .«nd it is just be* 
cause it is consistent with reason's noblest dictates, that 
Christisnity has ever had atriamphant answer to the tu*. 
g|ttments of the infideL Ahei all, it must depend upon 
dreumstances to which species of evidence an individual; 
will, in his own particular case, attadi most iinportanoe. 
We win hope, that ss God has been pleased to eacabliah 
his word upon the double foundation of external and in^^ 
temal evidence, he will bless dther indiffiaentfy for our 
salvation. 

Having thus pointeAy expressed a diffiamnee of opi- 
nion with the autlior upon a very important subject, we 
must now do him the justice to confess, thatweweremuch 
struck with some of his reasonings and iUustratioos. W^e 
are greatly tempted to extract a passage or two, towards 
the end of the discourse, of singular beauty and elo^ 
quence ; but Mr Henderson is already too well known 
to the public, as an interesting and a popular preacher^ 
to make this necessary ; and his sennon, we doubt not^ 
will be extensively read and admired. 

The ** Sodety for propagaUog Christian Knowledge^*' 
before which this sermon was preached, and for whow 
benefit it has been piinted, is both worthy of poblic aup. 
port, and deserving of public gintitude. By oonfiniii| 
its labours to the less enliffhtOMfid districts of o«r owi 
eountry, it is distinguised as a patriotic ioifitBtion i 
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TBK SCATH OF ALICE BLAND. 

Bg ike MMth^r of Takt of a PUgrim.** 



tal* that I an d«td thaUtoadi thy haarc, 
BMvotihapaia dapaitt 
Sift A04 ovarny gnva a faw lad laan. 

BaERY COEWWALt. 

ArsTZV, I am domiciled once more under jonr roof 
^ heme my appoioted chair at your hospitable board 
— aai I vmUc at cYeotide in the shade of the ancestral 
na that onbover jour mansion. Your Laura, n>a- 
TsUad in her beauty, bails me every morning with her 
krn;j:Baat smiles ; and your two fair childreo daily dis- 
' pen ia taDocent gaiety around my knees. Vou ask me 
' vUt Ua b eco m e of that sister of whom I used to spenk 
• afsea, vhen we were sojourners in the American wil. 
ismtLber vbom I was wont to regard as the only 
ftv that beckoned me back to my natiTe country. The 
■b|)3ct ii a sad one ; but to you, faithfullestof fHends, 
I am Kfmfe nothing. Pardon me, if you find my pen 
i9t2 too long on a few nmple incidents. Some allow. 
• mMf wuAj be made for the prolixity of chastened 



Alice was my only sister— the sole surviyor of all my 
badftd ; and it was dierefore no manrel that I felt deep. 
Iv (^rwistd when intelligence of her illness reached me 
a t di»Bt land. Nearly ten years had elapsed since our 
cpatatioB. She waa then a fair-haired, bright'^yed child, 
b ber setcBtb year-.-! a heedless and, perhaps, some. 
vbatbttdstrang youth, fifceen years her senior— and fe- 
^oiAlj eager to ezdiange mj quiet home for the tented 
Ud, I aeon forgot, amid the turmoil of war, the so. 
bm fiocw^ of our widowed mother : but I nerer lost 
RBonhfaBoe of the tearful eyes and last gentle embrace 
•f the darling of oar household hearth. 

Hie yeaa afterwards, my brother followed me to the 
■ny. Von may remember, Austin, that It was soon 
sfter we had driYen the French beyond the Ebro, that 
kc jnaed ear banner— as brsTe and generous^hearted a 
Tsadi as Bntain ever seat forth to fight her battles. Be- 
file the ezpimtioa of a month, you saw him stricken 
^••a fifelesa at my side. Oreen, for erer green be the 
Xtvamne valley in which bis young bones moulder ! A 
festers hand wiped the last drops of agony from his 
Uood-dewcd bcDw — a brother*s glance aim could now 
fiKOTcr his Btoocleas grave. 

The Spanish war terminated triumphantly for our 
ocatry. Tfedn as reeds, and dusky as Af oors, from five 
JOB* oposare to a burning Bnn..-hoiioured, too, with 
■Be memoriak of our services, we looked forward, Aus- 
a, with pride and joy to the day that should restore us 
« ear k in d r ed. In the very midst of tbese anticipations 
— ai die mery moment when we heard the shouts of thou- 
uak of onr home-retnming soldiers, sweeping over the 
UBe.wav«d Garonne, the^vuion of peace departed. Our 
Wamt was ordered to America ; and at such a junc- 
^ we could not with honour forsake its standard. 

If e saw blood shed in tiie west— as the shores of the 
Pocoaac and Mississippi testified ; and there we buried 
xiaj of Ae bravest of our band— men who had survi. 
^ 00 leas than five victorious campaigns against the 
ehrralry of Fiance, and who deserved a prouder fate 
^ to be struck down in the wilderness by Yankee bul- 
leti. Dremna of home again took possession of us when 
tbt war ended ; but for me they were as shortlived as 
More. While other corps tailed homewards, the ves- 



sels in which mine had embarked, but to which you, 
Austin, fortunately no longer belonged, stood away for 
the waters of ist Lawrence ; and for three years I was 
condemned to vegetate in a remote fortress in the forests 
of Canada. There I received intelligence that I waa 
motherlesfu.-that Alice, Just rising into womanly beauty, 
and despoiled of her little patrimony bj legal chicane, 
stood alone in the wide world — and, saddest of all; that 
merciless consumption — the diseaae that had bent down 
the parent stem — threatened also to lop away the tender 
scion that had flourished under its shade. I could bear 
expatriation no longer. In less than a month after the 
receipt of this information, I was on my way across the 
Atlantic to give her succour. 

Alice had dated her last letter ftom the Isle of Wight, 
whither she had been carried, after her mother's death, 
by an amiable lady, who, commiserating her forlorn 
situation, and won upon by her manv rare and endear- 
ing qualities, had generously resolved, that a creature so 
formed to be loved should not be left to die without an 
eflTort being made to save her. Need I say, therefore, 
that to my homeward -turned eyes the white headlands 
of that island were objects of intense interest, or that I 
availed myself of the first opportunity to debark ? 1 
question much whether the certainty of irremediable 
woe is so harassing to the heart, as the apprehension of 
impending evil — ^uat ** hope that keeps alive despair.*' 
I entertained a presentiment that I should find AUce on 
her bier; and my trembling lips could scarcely give 
utterance to the inquiries necessary to acquaint me with 
the place of her residence. I found it vacant, and there 
waa a temporary relief even in that vacancy. Unaware 
of my movements, and sanguine that a change of scene 
would contribute to her restoration to health, ber pro- 
tectress had resolved on trying the eflTect of the b& of 
France. They had been gone barelv a fortnight, and I 
determined to follow them without delay. I had busi- 
ness of some bonsequence, r^gsiding our small patri- 
mony, to transact in En^and $ but I was contented 
that it should remain undone till I had indulged the 
bent of fmtemal afiection, and tried whether a brother's 
presence could not re-invigorate my poor Alice's sinking 
frame. 

Avranches, a small town in the sonth-westem comer 
of Normandy, was the place where they intended to re- 
side. The most expeditious way for me to reach it was 
to embark in one of the packeta plying between South- 
ampton and Jersey, and from that island run across in 
a l^encfa market-boat to Granville. In accordance with 
this plan, I boarded the first vessel that passed through 
the Solent for St Heller ; and ere the sun went down 
beyond the waves we were ploughing, the English shore 
was bsrely visible on the northern horizon. 

Oar voyage was tedious, and it was the morning of 
the third day before we came in sight of Jersey, and 
doubled the perilous Corbiere. The wind blew stiffly 
from the south-east, and we made the bay of St Aubin 
with some difilculty. On landing at St Uelier, I made 
immediate inquiry for a vessel to carry me to Oranviile ; 
but though several barks belonging to that port lay 
moored in the harbour, and groups of Norman markeu 
girls, with tlieir plaited petticoato and picturesque coifa, 
were lingering on the quay anxious to depart, none of 
the skippers would undlertake to put to sea, until the 
wind should chop about into a favourable quarter. Con- 
vinced, by their representations, that delay was abso. 
lutdy requisite, I tried to curb my impatience ; and, to 
beguile the interval, set off on a ramble to the eastern 
side of the island. 

It was the middle of September. The harvest had 
been some time reaped, and the orchards, for which Jer- 
sey Is so famed, resounded with the jocund laugh of the 
young villagers, employed in gathering the abundant 
produce. I wandered as far as Alont Orgueil, and from 
the ramparts of that andeot fortress, spent an hour in 
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gasing on the French eouU which is visible almost.firoiQ 
Cape de la Uogue to Mont St MichcL The rock-strewn 
channel that intervenes, was covered with breakers, and 
I saw ihat the French boatmen had sound reasons for 
declining to put t^ sea in such adverse weather. 1 
thought of Alice — my dying Alice — and wished for the 
wings of a bird to bear ne like an arrow across the 
foamy strait. 

Near Mont Orguei] — half buried among leaves and 
blossoms-^is a humble village church, t he church of 
* Granville. Groves of ricbly-foliaged trees embower it, 
and in summer the smiling parsonage is literally cover- 
ed with the fragrant parasitical pUnu that climb its 
walls, and wreath round even lis highest lattices. 1 
paused at the white gate tliat opens into the small bury- 
ing'ground, and gaxcd listlessly at the head stones that 
crowd it. The vicissitudes of my life passed in brief 
review before me. Here, aft«>r a combat of fifteen years 
with the world, I stood a soliurr man. My whole 
youth had been spent in exile — my knowbdge of happi- 
ness was limited to the suavity of a barrack-room, and 
the turmoil of a can) p. The friends of my younger 
years— saving yoU| Ausrin— had departed. Some had 
fallen in battle by my side — some the yellow plague had 
smi t ten in our canvass-homes some had pined and died 
in captivity— 4md a few, a very few, had forgotten one in 
the sun&hine of their paternU hearths. 1 had gained 
some distinction in my profession, but who was left to 
take pride in my honours ? No one, save Alice,— and 
slic too was on the eve of being called away. My heart 
grew sad even unto death. 

1 was roubcd from my moralizing mood by the sound 
of wheels, and a small travelling car drove up to the 
gate at which 1 was sutioned. It was occupied by two 
females. .Joa» a grave benevolent-looking matron— the 
other, one of those sylphid visions of feminine beauty, 
that linger on earth but for a brief season, and then pass 
away for ever into the grave^ She was pale— very pale 
...but it was the paleness of perfect loveliness — that 

gurity of complexion, which belongs not to earth but to 
eaven. The young eloquent blood was visible in every 
vein that traversed her polished forehead ; and there 
was a gentle fire in her dark-blue eyes, and a smile of 
innocent meeknrsa on her lips, that might have become 
a seraph. 

. The car was attended by a coarse-looking hind, and 
politeness required me to assist the ladies to alight — for 
such I perceived to be their intention. They frankly 
accepted of my services ; and when 1 learned that their 
object was to visit a grave in the cemetery, I further 
took upon me to find it out. The task was not a diffi. 
cult one, and the elder lady knelt down upon the green 
tumulus in silent prayer. I gathered that it was the 
grave of a daughter who had been torn from a wide circle 
of friends, at the very moment when fortune shed its best 
blessings round her. The pale girl wept when she saw 
her companion weep — wept, it may be, at the certainty 
of her own approaching fate. **■ If I die in the strange 
country we are going to,** I heard her murmur, as I led 
them back to their vehicle, ^^ let me be buried in this 
quiet spot ; and my brother — when he returns — *' Her 
voice grew tremulous and indistinct. I reseated them 
in their car, and they drove away. 

For many succeeding hours the features of that pale 
girl haunted me like an apparition. I saw her darkly 
fringed lustrous eyes perpetually fixed on me — ^my ear 
recognised in every gentle sound the melody of her plain- 
tive voice. £ven in the watches of the night, she flitted 
like a beatified vision around my couch. I was glad 
when the morning came— doubly glad, for it relieved 
me from uneasy dreams, and brought the master of a 
Granville boat, who announced that the wind was fair, 
and that he intended to put to sea. I hastened down 
to the quay, and there, to my surprise, found the two 
strangirs who had occupied so prominent a place in my 



midnight cogttatlona, preparing to embark in the same 
vessel. The younger one looked even more pale and 
drooping than when I had seen her oa the previous even- 
ing. They had been roused at what was for an invalid 
an unseasonable hour ; and the morning bieese, as it 
swept in gusty puflTs over the fortified height cummand- 
ing the harbour, seemed to pierce through her delicate 
frame, though closely enveloped in a fur-lined mantle. 
I saluted them on the faith of onr fonner introduction, 
and they gratefully accepted of my assistance Ui embark- 
ing. 

Le Curieuz was a decked shallop of about twenty toon, 
miserably found in sails and conlsige, and manned by 
four of a crew— ^all Frenchmen — but only two of thera 
able seamen. Vidal, the master, was a fine-looking 
young fellow, with black eyes and florid cheeks, and a 
bright crimson-oolouied liandkerchief tied round bit 
sinewy neck. We got on board under the lee of Elisa- 
beth Castle, and in a short time the anchor was weigh- 
ed, and we stood out to sea. The breeM was northerly, 
consequently we easily weathered the labyrinth of sub- 
marine rocks that fence the south-;utern shore of the 
island. The broken clouds that covered the firmament, 
and a long line of breakers about ten milet to the lee- 
ward, occasioned by the surf beating on the perilous 
Alinquals, presaged a boisterous voyage. I looked with 
some alarm at my female diarges, especially the young- 
er, who could not be prevaileid upon to take shelter in 
the horrid hole called a cabin,— but Vidal reassured me, 
by asserting that if the wind held for six houn in a fa- 
vourable quarter, he would, at the end of that time, land 
us at Granville, of which a blufiT promontory, visible on 
the eastern horizon, Indicated the site. The old lady soon 
became sadly affected with the malady incidental to no- 
vices at sea, but her companion, as is not unusual miih 
invalids, was not tormented by it* She sat down under the 
shelter of the weather bulwark, and I exerted myself to 
make her forget the discomfort of her situation by cheer- 
ful converse. I experienced an undefinable happiness in 
this employment. There was a sympathetic tie that 
drew me insensibly towards the stranger, at ones inde- 
scribable and delidoui. I had seen thousands of beau- 
tiful eyes in my wanderings, and you, Austin, can bestf 
testimony that they shot not their glances at me alwajs 
in vain ; but hers were eyes that spoke a language thai 
no others had ever spoken. She was eloquent, too, and 
many of her remarks indicated the perfection of feminine 
iotelliffence. '^ If I am doomed never to see Alice more, 
thought I, ^' here I have found her image.** 

At noon, notwithstanding the prediction of Vidal, 
had only accomplished something more than half our 
voyage, for the wind had been hourly falling off, point 
after point. Chausey— a cluster of bare rocky ideu in 
the mouth of the great bay of Mont St Michel — waa 
behind us, and slowly but steadily we gained upon the 
precipitous headland on which Granville is perched. 
An additional hour of favourable weather woiud have 
brought ua safe into port, when suddenly the wind 
chopped round due east, and blew directly adverse^ with 
aU the fury of an autumnal gale. The sea became a 
sheet of foam, furrowed by dark vallm, and our vessel, 
barely sea-worthv, rode heavily through die waves. Still, 
with our destined port so near, we did not like to yield to 
the elements, and though only one of his crew stood by 
our gallant captain, he kept her prow to the weather in 
at least ten successive tacks. The invalid sufiSavd much, 
for the deck was momentarily waahed by the billows frona 
stem to stem. I saw her strength was waning rapidly, 
and entreated her to go below, and seek shelter beside 
her friend. She shook her head in token of diaaent. 
'' I shall suflfocate there,*' waa her anawer ; *< and aince 
I am to die under any circumstances, 1st my last breath 
be the pure air of heaven.*' 

At length our steersman saw that it was useless to 
contend with the head-wind that annoyed us. The helm 
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m foi abotti, and w stood away direct for.Chantey, 
ncki Vidal expected to find shelter for the 
advamnie taiely atteonptedf but still our onl j 
thai we eould not, with the smalleot prospect 
4w£^% appfoadi Jersey after saoset. I now tried to 
awMge my chaiget by holding oat a prospect of a 
^mij tensinadoD to oar disaster. ^ Beftne darkness 
<«i iBy" said I, ^ we shall be snugly moored among 
aad Vidal assuies me that th^re is a hut 
iflkhalnied by a Icdp-bamer, whete you can safe^ 
vpMiheniglit." 

' ** I SB psisfol fiir your anxfety to quiet my appre- 
iiiiiMni.'* said slie; ** but, in reality, I am not afnud 
^ Ac «ea, wfaateifer may be the construction you not on 
jiy l^onneBt. What does it signify, since God wills 
ait I HB speedQy to die, wlietlier I pCTiah in the waTCS, 
« ^ ti« smc pro gr ea of disease ? It is here*' — she 
^ htf iMBd on Iwr hearts'* that Ifeel the monitor of 
What a strange fate is mine— an orphan girl — 
_ for the kind offices that are so grate- 
idm±t acUy and the dying— and destined, perhaps, 
dme mj cyca on a rock amid these turbulent waves 1'* 
- Ab arphan,'* said ly and I took her hand, and loelced 
ler frce-^^* how deeply-^ow rery deeply 
Heet me 1 I too am an orphan, but I am a 
atniggle bravely through the world, though 
I \mt as pasemal hesith. But I have a sister — ^young, 
^ h4 deodlate aa yourself— one who at this very mo- 
amiispedbapa gasping her last in the same insidious 
Smk diat makes you tremble, unconscious tlwt her 
iMJiiiit brother la almost at her side.** 
, * Hippy gtrl,** she rejomed, ^' how amply will she 
k Ueaed if she only lives to lie down in death on your 
Istat ! Jfy brother ia far far distant — a thousand leagues 
iMjinil diese foaming billows. He is joyous in his tent 
^ ^ ladling waters of Niagara— and joyous may his 
hpehcsit be, long long after that of his poor Alice is 
. tSkd far ever.** 

\ * Ahee f ** I eiacnlated — emotion stifling my words— 
* Pmcis of Mer^ ! is it possible ? Tell me, gentle one, 

m I ibill die tell ooe tliat brother's name.*' 

**tsIbot Bland l** 

I da^ed her to my breast, and wep^ as I exdatmed 
Afice, Talbot Bhnd holds you to his 



I Tk joyful aurp r i s e was too much for her attenuated 
. hmt. &t lay powerless in my arms, and a faint pulsa- 



lold thai ahe was alive. At intervals she open- 
!cd ber slid cjrea, and gazed tenderlv on my face ; but 
' fka fbe tried to speak, her words died away in sighs, 
j I wr, vlien U was too late to rectify mj error, tliat my 
1 iswfi cBumwnication had had a fatal influence on her 

iicsgtiL How dear—how unutterably dear did I hold 
. W at that moment 1 Uow gladly would I haye bartered 
> 'Jvindk and hoooora that years of perilous service had 
i •OB • have insnied her life— Jiay, to have merely placed 

W B s cflinfortable couch, where her spirit mignt calm- 

ifpBiaway I 
Ai the twilight we ran under the lee of Chausey, 

ari m ebored m a little inlet. Alice was numbed in 
' en^ joint by the spray that had drenched her, and her 
I '^hitiflfi continued to be confined to indistinct mur- 
j aea; but her lodes expressed the depth of her sisterly 
|rf>tisL I carried her ashore, through the surf, to the 

M m which we had been taught to look for shelter ; 

M ay heart sank in despab when I saw the miserable 

KCBDHBodation h afforded. It was a rude hut, formed 
Irf^Iaab, and almoet destimte of furniture $ for the fa- 
[sSjihat inhabited it only made it their abode during 

^Mouner half of Uie year, and were contented with 
I Qt mapleat cooveniencfs. They were hospiuble, how- 

nr-4s sU French peasants are — and rndily gave us 

^ Mia we solicited. Situated as we bad lately been, 

I tit diankfal to see my dying Alice laid upon a pal- 

l>t— 00 matter how humble* ' 



Until this was done, I made no disdosure of ottr con- 
sanguinity to her kind protectress, who had been brought 
asiiore by Vidal and his siilors. Her congratulations I 
pass over. 8he subsequently found that I was not un- 
gratefuL It is of Alice alone that I would speak. 

We had some sea-stores on board the vesiel, and part 
of them, together with dry clothes for Alice, were landed. 
1 dipped a rusk in wine, and put it to my sister*s lips. 
It partially revived her, and I had at length the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her drop into a quiet sleep. Her ftiend 
lay down beside her ; and the crew of hk Cnrieus, and 
the kelp-bunier*s fimiily, gathered round the fire of dried 
Jvci which had been kindled at my request, and endea- 
voured to beguile the houn with Vegmn of the danger- 
ous gulf in which we were isolated. I caught, occasion- 
ally, a few sentences of these wild tales ; but what raau 
tared it to me that the Livre Noir of Coutances told of 
a Seigneur de Hambye having slain a huge serpent in 
Jersey— or that the annals of the state prison of Mont St 
Michel recorded a thousand and one tales of crime and 
death P I sat by my Bi8ter*s couch, listening to her gentle 
breathings, and watching the flight of the imperiuabk 
qiirit that already hover^ on her Ups. 

An hour before day-break Alice becsme restless, and 
her respiration irregular and obstructed. The Art had- 
died away, and a dim lamp, biou^t ftom the shallopi, 
alone lighted the cabane. All my feUow-voyageis were 
asleep, stretched on the bare earth ; and tlioogh I saw 
that the finger of death was already pmnted at my sister, 
I felt it useless to disturb them. They oould give no 
relief. She was passing placidly into eternity, and I 
csred not that diey should see my tears. Nevertheless, I 
longed earnestly for the light of the morning, and, for a 
moment, went to the threshold to look for ito first beam. 
The storm had passed away, and the sua waa just liftbg 
his broad disc above the Norman hills. I hard a deep 
sigh proceed from the cabane^ and hastened back to my 
sister's side. Her hand returned not my pressure — ^the 
lids of her eyes were half unclosed ;, but the spirit of life 
lighted no longer the orbs they shaded. I pressed my 
lips to liers, but they were cold and breathless. Alice 
was dead. 

Austin, her story is told. From the shelterless rock 
on which she died i carried her remains lo St HeUer's ; 
and, in compliance with the wish I had heard her ex- 
press when 1 knew not the deep interest I had in her es^ 
istence she was buried at OranviUe. Soft lie the tiuf 
on her yirgin breast I 
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TlflMO AmayhnrnlM." 



By UkC Autfior of Hie «* JlUtories of the ScottUh Rebe!* 
lU>nty'* the " TradUiont of Edinburgh," ^c. 



The Rev. Mr 



minister of C- 



in Lanark- 



shire^ (who died within the present century,) was one of 
those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well- 
known Scottish adage, ** can never see green cheese but 
their een reels." He was extremely coveUnuy and that not 
only of nice articles of food, but of many other things 
i»hich do not flenerally excite the cupidity of the human 
heart. The foUoiring story is m ooiroboratkm of this 
assertion. Being on a visit one day at the house of one 
of his parishioners— a poor, lonely widow, living in a 
moorland part of the parish— Jtfr L became fasd- 
nated by the charms of a little cast, iron pot, which hap- 
pened at the time to be lying on the hearth, full of po- 
tatoes for the poor woman's dinner, and that of her chil- 
dren. He had never in his life seen such a nice little 
pot. It was a perfect conceit of a thing. It was a gem. 
No pot on earm could match it in symmetry. It was 
an object altogeUicr nerfealy lorely. '' Dear sake I 
minister/ said the widow, qtdte overpowered by there- 
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fumid mn*! ooanniaidatloot of her pot ; ^ if ye like the 
pot ne wed «• a* that, I h«9 to'U let me end it to the 
mime. It*e a kind o* orra [tmperjlmam] pot wi* oi ; 
for we*fe a lugger ane, that we uee oficner, end that*t 
mair oonvenicnt trgtf way for us. Sae fe*!! juit tak a 
peeent o*t. ' 1*11 tend it owcr the mora wi* Jamie, whan 
he gangs to the ■chole.'*— << Oh 1** taid the mioister, 
** I can by bo means parmit you to bs at so much trou- 
ble. Sinee von are so good as to give me the p^H, 1*11 
jost carry it home with me in my hand. I*m so mach 
taken with it, indeed, that I wonU really prefer carry, 
lag it myself.*' After much altercation between the 
minister and the widow, on this delicate pomt of polite, 
nessy it was agreed that he ahonld carry home the pot 
hfanself^ 

OS, then, he imdged, bearing thlscnrkws little call, 
nary article alternately In his hand and under hb arm, 
as aeemed most eonvenieot to him. Unfonunatelyy the 
day was warm, the war long, and the miniiter fat ; so 
that he became heartily tired of his burden befoie he 
had got half.way home. Under these distressiag dr. 
enmstanoes, it strack him, that if, instead of carrying 
the pot awkwardly at one side of his person, he were to 
eany it on his head, the burden would be gitatlT light, 
ened ; the prindpleo of natural nhUoaophy, which he 
had learned at college, informing mm, that when a load 
piesscs directly and hnmediately upon any object, it is 
nr le« oncious than when it hangs at the remote aid of 
a lever. Accordingly, dofibg hishaft, which he resolTed 
tocanj home in his hand, and hafing applied his hand. 
ksNhiefiohisbrow^he dapped the pot in inverted fashion 
upon his head ; where, as the reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino*s hdmet upon the erased 
e^tal of Don Quixote, only a gnat deal more magni- 
ficent hi shape and dimensions. Then wasat first much 
rdlef and much comfort in this new mode of carrying 
the pot; but mark the result. The unfortunate mini^ 
ster having taken a by.path to escape ebsenration, found 
himsdf, when still a good way from home, under the 
neoesd^ of leaping over a dilch, which intereepted him 
in passing from one field to another. He jumped ; but 
surdy no jump was ever taken so completely te, or, at 
Imst, iwto^ the dark, as diis. The eoneussion given to 
Ins person in desoending, caused tike helmet to become 
a hood : the pot sUppeddown over his face, and resting 
with its rim upon his node, stuck fast there i endoaing 
bis whole head as completdy as ever that of a new.born 
child was enclosed by the filmy bag with which nature, 
as an indication of future good fortune, sometimes invesu 
thenoddleeof herfaTOuriteoffiipring. What was worst of 
all, the nose, wbidi had permitted the pot to slip down 
over it, withstood erery desperate attempt on the part of 
its proprietor to make it slip back agnn ; thecontmcted 
part or neck of ibit patera bdng of such a peculiar for- 
mation as to dinff fost to the base of the nose, although 
it had found no difficulty in gliding along its hypothe- 
nuee. Was ever minister in a worse plight ? Was there 
ever eoHireiems so unlucky ? Did ever any man did 
ever any minister, so effectually hoodwink himself, or so 
tlMnoo^ly shut hk eyes to the plain light of nature f 
What was to be done F Tiie place was londy $ the way 
difficult and dangerous ; human relief was remote, al- 
most beyond reach. It was impossiide even to cry fbr 
hdp. Or, if a cry could be uttered, it might reach in 
deafening r e v erb e ra tion the ear of the utterer ; but it 
would not travd twelve inches farther ii^ anv direction. 
To add to the distresees of the case, the unhappy suf. 
fbrsr soon found great dilBciilty in breathing. Wliat 
with the heat occsshmcd by the beating of the sun on 
the metal, and what with the frequent return of the same 
lieated air to his lungs, he was in the utmost danger of 
suffocation. Every thing considered, it seemed Ukdy 
that, if he did not ehduoe to be relieved by some aed- 
dental wayforer, these would soon be DsaTH in tbs 
Pot. 



The instinctive love of life, however, is omna^ircwa* 
lent; end even verv stupid people have been found, 
when put to the push by strong and imminent peril, to 
exhibit a degree of preeenoe of miod, and exert a deg^ree 
of energy, for above what might have been expected from 
them, or what they were ever known to exhibit or exert 
under ordinary ctrcumstanees. So it was with the pot- 
eneconced minister of C — «. Pressed by the urgency of 
his distresses, he fortunatdy nooliected that there was a 
smith*s shop at the distance of about a mile acroes the 
lUlds, where, if he could reach it before the period of 
snfifocation, he might posdbly find relief. Deprived of 
his eye-sight, he could act only as a man of feeung, uid 
went on as cautiously as he could, with his hat in his 
hand. Half crawling, half diding, over ridge and far. 
row, ditch and hedge, somewhat like Satan floundering 
over chaos, the unhappy minister travelled, with all poa- 
dUe speed, as needy as he could guess in the direction 
of the place of refuge. I leave it to the reader to con- 
cdve the sarprise, the mirth, the infinite anutsement of 
the smith and all the hangers-on of the smiddif^ when, at 
length, torn and worn, taint and exhausted, blind and 
brriithiess, the unfortunate man arrived at the place, and 
let them know (rather by dgns than by words) the cir. 
cnmsfahces of his case. Inthe wocdsofanoldScottiah 
■ong, 

*' Out cam the gndeman, and high he shouted 
Out cam the gudewife, and low ahe looted 
And a' the town-neighbonrs wen gathered 
And ther« was he, I trow !*' 



abootit; \ 



The merriment of the compsny, however, soon gave wm y 
to consideratioos of humanity. Ludicrous as was the mi- 
nister, with such an object where his head should have 
been, and with the feet of the pot pointing upwards like 
the horns of the great Enemy, it was, neveitfadess, ne-. 
that he should be speedily restored to his ordi- 



; 



nary condition, if it were for no other reason than that 
he might continue to live. He was accordingly, at his 
own request, led into the smithy, multituda flocking 
around to tender him their kindeit offices, or to witoesa 
the process of his release ; tnd having laid down hie bead 
upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing and 
pdsing his goodly forehammer. ^^ Will I come sair on, 
minister ?'* exddmed the considerate man of iron in at 
the brink of the pot ^ As sab as ye like,'* was the mi- 
nistcr*s answer ; " better a chap i* the chafb than dying 
fbr want of breath." Thus permitted, the man let fall a 
hard blow, which fbitunatel^ broke the pot in pieces, 
without hurting the head which it endoscd, ss the cook- 
mdd breaks the shell of the lobster, without bruising the 
delic a te food within. A fow minutes of the dear air, and 
a glass fkom the gudewife*s bottle, restored the unfor- 
tonate man of prayer ; but assuredly the inddent is one 
which will long live in the memory of the parishionexa 
ofC . 



THE DRAMA. 



Thx first plavs acted in ScotUnd were performed in 
the open air, and there was a piece of ground attached to 
roost towns, known by the desisnadon of the ^ Play, 
fidd.** In the yesr 1555, one of these plays was acted 
at Cupar in Fife, composed by Sir Darid Lindsay of the 
Mount. In general, the dialogue and plot were litdesu- 
perior to those which still draw crowds round caravans at 
fairs. The incidents and dramath pertomte were such as 
are now to be met with only in Harlequinades. There 
was a father, a daughter, and two lovers, one of these be- 
ing commonly an old fool who ran away with the lady, 
and she waa not rescued from his dutches till many prac* 
tical jokes had been played upon him* During the trou. 
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of Marj mad James and afterwaids daring 
rhidi nged betveMt Chirics I. and the Co- 
tsn^ licdc aticotioa was pa d in Scotland to amnse* 
ftuif kind, and least of all to tbe drama. The 
;if V«rit, altervsidt Jamet I L, who held hti Court 
ilWrnod from 1680 to 1684^ in imitaHoo of hia bM. 
^Ciiilei> kept a act of playen who oon»titated a part 
f WhauKbold, aod called thethtel^eo ^ the Dake*s ser. 
'^lT » in £»gUad ihey were termed *^ hU Majesty's 
Some jealousy seems to have existed between 
and Scotch companies ; and Drydea was ex- 
■■IfApbyed to satirize the northern actors, whidi 
kM <«( with coosidtfrahle tact in these lines :— 

•OvbnCkm Im'fc fiwn Thames to Tweed dspariedy 

^il if MT sisiaa an the kinder hearted 

T. JJUmA goiie,*-or coac h ed «■ carted. 

ijkkiBBj MM-cap there they act all niglit, 

ItfSoMshalf-crowiia, — in Enalish, threi^ence bight. 

i^nmyb, to wiMHn &t Sir Jolm FalBtaJTs lean, 

Tks^'wm her single penon, filh the scenes 

iMte, with long nae and age deGay*d, 

IM kac eld woman, and rose tlien a maid ; 

uvsasty door-keeper of former time^ 

TVmimMs and swingers in lieraic rhyma. 

Teibit s eopper laoe to drugget snit, 

.bitha«'s a laero made without dispute} 

A^te which WW aCBbon's taU bafotc^ 

Sobs s ylaaas ftr Indnu emperar ; 

' Sain kit salgeelib to egmrem the care 
OTiHMioo, go like Indians bare. 
Uidfiaea tlMTc would be a dangeroos thing; 
huidt, pohapa, a new rebellion Ining,— > 

, Be Seit who ware It would be ctoaen king.** 



t A: ^ perisd dia dmma must have been at a snffidenUy 

'brekk TIk foment excited by the Union, in the leign 

I Qms Anne, prevented the Augustan litsmture of 

M tft from cxtasding itself to S«>tl8dd ; and it was 

MdlaAer theiebellion of I7I6 that we began seriously 

I aename the srts of peace, or giveany encouragement 

3 ay wpetsmtations. 

, TW Tayko' Hall, in the Cowoata, was used for the 

' ka pltft which weie pnblidy and regularly performed 

sE^isfaaigh. Hie pnceof admission was two shillings 

oi aipenee for pit and twxesy (which anciently seem 

knfittkafe been chatged the same,) and eighteen- 

' foee {r the gsUery. These prices, considering the 

fiaar cbesfneis of the times, were far from being very 

kv ; nd the Tsykn* Hall, when lull, held about forty. 

t in peeadfr At this period, however, players were, by 

leaf PsriisBMnt, dsMcd with common rogues and va- 

pbadi, sad were liable to imprisonment as such. An 

oapi ns therefore made to get a bill passed, lioen- 

sif I iheatie in Edinboigh ; but as petitioos were pre- 

I md agiiast it from the Lord Provost and Magistrates, 

> fUkman at the University, and many of iht clergy, 

, ^ amapt friled. A new theatre, however, was buUt 

.Jl7M,byan opporition manager, in an alley which 

taadM flir the Canongate, and is now designated the 

"isldPlsyJiouse Cloae.'* This rival establishment 

• an becked ap ihc performances at Uie Taylors* Hall, 

ttd endooed for two^-aad^twenty yaais, obscure and 

, atm as its sitnatioo was, the onlv theatre of which 

£i!wbaigh could boast. One of me first pieces per- 

farwl here was AlUn Ramsay^s ** Oentle Shepherd,*' 

■kkfa dicw crowded houses for a whole season. To 

naee die Isw, which forbade the receiving -of money for 

•^ nptesentstion of stage-pUys, tha bills and advertise- 

■oti alvays announced <^ a conoert of music, with a 

^ betveen the acts," which last was undersUMKi to be 

The pser players had many difflcnltiaa to contend 
*sfa, aod oeae greater than the -feelings of suparstitious 
fca, vtth which the mora bigoted ck^ made it their 
^tnm ts insptia the cominoo peopta, teaching them 
a bdicfc that Satsa himaelf was in Isagne with the 



actors, and that the conmumest stage-tricks were the 
work of supernatural agancy. On one occasion, ** Ham- 
let** struck this enlighten(4 audience as so horrid and 
profisne a play, that they tumultuoualy left the theatre, 
and, collecting on the outside, began to set It on fire. 
To quell the riot, the Town Guard was celled out, and 
in the course of discharging their duty, they had to en. 
ter the house and cross the stage- This appeared to 
them rather a hazardous undertaking ; for though many 
of them had fought at Blenheim and Dettin^n, they 
did not by any means choose to encounter the Evil One. 
However, the captain pUced himself at their head, and, 
summoning up all his courage, said resolutely, *^ Fol- 
low me, my lads.** But he had scarcely advanced two 
steps, till one of the trap-doors, on which he happened 
to tread, gave way, and in a moment he vanlsheil from 
the sight of his men. This was too much ; the Town 
Guard fled in disorder ; and though their captain after- 
wards returned to them, they were never quite sure but 
that it was only his ghost. In 1756, however, the pro- 
duedon of the tragedy of '* Douglas,** and the success 
it met with— not so much on account of its own merits, 
(which had to Garrick appeared so small, that he re- 
jected the piece,) as on account of the unjust opposition 
it experi en c ed tended much to overcome the national 
prejudice against the theatre. Yet there was noihing sta- 
ble in its establishment, and continual riots were taking 
place within its waUs. One affray arose out of a party of 
loyalists, csUingon the band to play the air of ^^ Cullo- 
den,** 00 the anniversary of that battle,— 4i demand which 
was immediately met by a call from the Jacobites for, 
*^ You*re welcome, Charlie Stuart.** The band com- 
plied with the latter requisition, and a very desperate 
rencontre between the two parties was the consequence. 
Another memorable affair of a similar kind took place, 
when <' High Life below Stairs**' was produced. The 
footmen, sent thither by their masters who occupied 
the boxes, were the preponderating part of the gallery 
audience, and they determined, in a body, ** to sacrifice 
fame, honour, and profit,** to prevent the toleration of 
so glaring an insult upon their profession. The conse- 
quence was, dut the gentlemen nad to unite againit their 
own servants, and it was not till they had been turned 
out of the gallery by main force, and after making a very 
stout opposition, that the piece was allowed to proceed. 
In the course of these repeated disturbances, all toe thea- 
trical property was destroyed, and the very walls of the 
house came at last to be demolished. 

But peace and prosperity, and the happy eff*ect8 of the 
Union, were by this time beginning to open up better 
prospects for Scotland. A new town was about to be 
added to old Edinburgh, upon a comprehensive and 
magnificent plan ; its wealth and population had greatly 
increased, and a desire for public amusements was in 
consequenoe increasing also. To the bill for the exten. 
sion of the Royalty, a clause wsa added, enabling hii 
Majesty to license a Theatre. The rights accruing from 
the patent which was thus obtained, were made over tc 
Mr Ross, an ador of adebrity at Coveot Garden, foi 
eleven hiudfad pounda. Boos immediately poceeded tc 
raise Ii.2500, in shares of L.100 each, for which he gavi 
security on die new Theatre, wardrobe, and patent, agree< 
ing to pay three per cent interest on each share, beside 
giving the holders the privilege of free admission at al 
dmes. The shares were also declared transferable, bu 
the capital wys not exigible from the patentee. Thea 
preliminaries being adjusted, the building of the pre 
sent Thtotre Royal was begun in March 1768, an 
finished towards the end of the following year. Th 
site chosen, we learn from the " Tradidons of Edin 
burgh,*' waa ** nearly upon the place where the celebra 
ted W^hitefield used to harangue the populace, whc 
he visited Edinburgh in the course of bis evangeliei 
tours. On coming to the city for the first time atU 
the extension of tfaie Royalty, and preparing, as luual 
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to preach in the * Orphjm Hosp^al Park,* what was his 
rarpriae, and what was his indignation, on finding tlie 
spot which he had in a manner rendered sacred by his 
ptelecdons, thus appropriated to the service of Satan I 
He contemplated the rising walls of the Play-house 
with a sort of grim despair; but, perhaps, as Robert 
Bums says, in allusion to a similar circumstance—' there 
was a rivalry in the job/ ** 

Thrdogh the kindness of the present manager, we have 
been favoured with a copy of the original protpectus, 
containing " Proposals for building anew Theatie-Royal 
in the new streetsof Edinburgh/* and bearingdate March 
1st, 176A. This is a curious documeut, and illustrates 
the manners and feelings of the times in a remarkable 
manner. It sets forth, among other things, that ** the 
state of learning in the University of Ediobarffh, and the 
rank the medical class has over Europe, isa ^ory to this 
nation, which seems every year growing to perfection." 
— ^^ A well-regulated theatre,*' it is added, *^ win not 
only be an inducement to students to come to Bktioburgh, 
but of infinite utility to those in particular who are to 
speak in public, and to the people m general, as a stand- 
era of the English language.*' We are also informed, 
that, the value of money being greatly decreased, the 
tickets could not remain at the same low prices which 
were then paid, and which had been paid sixty years be- 
fore, when half-a-crown was as valuable as five shillings 
were then* and that they would therefore be raised to four 
shillings for the boxes, three for the pit, two for the lower 
gallery, and one for the upper. For these prices, we 
are assured the Edinburgh stage should be made to vie 
with that of London or Dublin ; and, with very little of 
the courtesy and punctilio of more modern times, the 
manager pledges himself that *< thertf shall be five capi- 
tal men actors, one good man singer, and one second 
ditto; three capital women actresses, two capital women 
singers ; one capital man dancer, ar d one woman ditto ; 
the rest as good as can be had.** \re are not sure that 
the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room now-a-days 
would like to bd talked of so unceremoniously. 

On Saturday the Sth of December I7G9, the new 
theatre was opened ; and though now worn almost out 
of date, and pronounced scarcely worthy of Edinbuigb, 
it was considered quite a splendid structure by our an- 
cestors. It is thus spoken of in an old newspaper of 
that day now before us :— ^' On Saturday last, the new 
Thtatre-Royal was opened. It may, with justice, be 
said to be one of the neatest and most elegant theatres 
in Europe. Mr Boss has given us the most superb mo- 
dem building in the kingdom, which does honour to the 
country, and to his taste.** An opening address waa de- 
livered by Mr Ross, by which it appears that he was all 
for tragedy,«« 

'* For Randolph's woes, and Tancr«d*s youthful fire.** 

He never thought of drawing houses by smart after- 
pieces— little agreeable things /wvr rire ;.. 

<<Tiet manly reason with these pleasures vie, 
Let Shakspeare triumph, and may opera die !** 

Managers of a later date seem to be of a very different 
wav of thinking. 

Having thus briefiy traced the progress of the drama 
in Edinburgh, till it got possession of its present strong, 
hold, we shall make the various fortunes it experienced 
there the subject of another article next Saturday. 

Wkexlt List of PEBFORMAircEa. 
Kov. 28*28. 

Sat. Let Detu SdMom, Le JYMtam ParUmt, ^ Seupe^GooL 
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NEW MUSIC. 

Latfe, aei thou wakhgor tUeping $ a Serenade ; the M 
aic by J. Thomson, Esq. Edinburgh. Patterson, Re 
and Co. Q«qrge Street. 

Ma Thohsom is, peihaps, the cleverest practic 
musician in Edinburgh, and has evinced occaaion 
glimpses of talent that place him at the head of 01 
amateur composers. His present effort is a lively litt 
melody in B, with a very pretty, though very unpr< 
tending accompaniment ; and so simple as to be perfec 
ly within the reach of the most inexperienced vole 
ThoHgh leas learned. in its construction, it is better fi 
ted to become popular, than any of his former produ^ 
tlons that we have seen. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE UNCLE.— A MYSTERY. 

By Benry G. Bell, AtOkor of the *< Life of Mary 
Queen of Scott." 



I HAD an unde 

Of three score yean and threc^-* 
And when my reason's dawn began. 

He'd take me on his knee^ 
And often talk whole winter nights 

Things that seem'd strange to me. 

He waa a man of gloomy mood. 
And few hia oonverae sought ; 

But, it was said, in solitude 
His oonscienoe with liim wrought. 

And there before his mental eye 
Some hideous vision brought. 

There waa not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown. 

Save I, a littl^ careless child. 
Who gamboll'd up and down, 

And often peep'd into his room, 
And pluck*d him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone,— 
My father was his brother, 

And all their lives I knew that they 
Had fondly loved each other ; 

And in my uncle's room there hung 
The picture of my mothor. 

There was a curtain over it,— 
'Twas in a darkened place, 

And few or none had ever look'd 
Upon my mother's fao^ 

Or seen her pale expressive smile 
Of melancholy grace. 

One night, I do remember well. 
The wind waa howling high. 

And through the ancient oorridora 
It sounded drearily, 

I sat and read in that old hall. 
My unde sat dose by.. 

I readp— but little understood 
The words upon the book— 

For with a 8id»>long glance I mark'd 
My uncle's fearful look 

And saw how all his quivering frame 
In strong convulsions shook. 
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A mkmt terror o*er me itole^ 
A i<niigo aousual dread ; 

Ha liptwwe white 
SoEok &r down in his head ; 

He c>3Bfd OB me, hot 'twas the gaze 
Of the onconadoue dead. 



bone— his eyee 



TVa inddenly he tiim*d him round 

And drew aside the TeU 
Thai hiui|( bdbre my mother's fiioe i-^ 

Perehaooe my eyes might bSi, 
Bat ne*er before that fiuie to me 

Had seonM ao ghastly pale. 

*- Cone hithflr, boy !** my undo said,— 

I started at the soond, 
TwM choked and stifled in his throat. 

And hardly utteranee fbnnd ;— 
- Cene hUher, hoy !** then feailiiUy 

He CHt his eyes aroond. 

* That bdy waa thy mother omo^— - 
Than wert her only child ; — 

O God ! I*Te seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled,— 

Sbe snnled npon thy &ther, boy, 
Twai that which drove me wild ! 



^He 
Was 

I 
Of 



my brother, but his form 
fiurer fio* than mine; 

not that ; — ^he was the prop 
uncestral line, 

beauty was to him 
and a sign. 



'Boy! Ihadloredhertofv— naymore^ 

Twas I who loved her first ; 
Fsr nianth»— for years— the golden thought 

Within any soul waa nuist ; 
He came— ^be eon^[uer^d— they were wed ;•— 

My air-hlown bublile burst. 



n my mind a shadow fell. 

And evil hopes grew rile ; 
The ^i*"*-S'*g thought atncik in my heart 

And cat me like a knife, 
Tkit she, whom all my days I loved, 

&oald be another's wife ! 

** By Heaven ! it was a fearful, thing 

To aee nay brother now. 
And nurk the placid calm that sat 

For ever mi his brow, 
That seemM in bitter scorn to say, 

I am aaoee loved than thou ! 

* I left my homo— I left the laod~ 
I croas'd the raging sea ;— 

la vain— in vain— where'er I tum'd 
My memory went with me ;-~ 

My whole existence, night and day, 
In m e mo ry seem'd to be. 

* I came acain— I Ibond them her»— 
TlMNi'rt like thy fiither, boy- 
He doated on that pale face there, 

I*v« asen them kiss and toy,— 
Fve aen him loehM hi her fond armn^ 
Wimpp*d in del&riouB Joy. 



** He di$appear^d'^4rmw nearer, child ^— 

Jffe died^^no one knew how ; 
The murdered body ne'er was found, 

The tale is hush'd up now ; 
But there was one who righUy guess'd 

The hand that struck the Mow. 

" It drove her mad— ^yet not his deatli,— ' 

No— not his death alone. 
For she had dung to hope when all 

'Knew well tliat there was none ;— 
No, boy ! h vras a sight she saw 

That fnne her into stone ! 

<< I am thy uncle, child,— why stare 

So frightftUly aghast ?— 
The aiTBs waves, but know*8t thou not 

'Tis nothing but the bhwt ? 
I too have had my fears Uke theses 

But such vain fears are past. 

** m show thee what thy mother iawy^ 

I feel 'twill ease my breast, 
And this wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best.— 
Come hither— thou hast often sought 

To open this old chest. 

" It has a secret spring ; the touch 

Is known to me alone ; 
Slowly the Hd is raised, and now-**— 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily ?— that thing is but 

A baro-ribb'd skeleton.** 

A sudden crashF— the lid fell dowiv— 
Three strides he backwards gave^— 

« O God ! it is my brother's self 
Returning from the grave ! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat- 
Will no one help or save?" 

That night they laid him on his bed 

In raving madnw tost ; 
He gnash'd his teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And, ere the light of morning broke, 

A sinner's soul was lost ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CBAT AKD VARIBTIB& 



Ths Heisn Laing are on the eve of publiihlng soother poitha> 
mous work of the late indefkUgsble Ritaoo. It li to be en- 
titled <* Annslf of the Csledonisns, Pictt, and Sooti ; and of 
Strathclyde, Cumberlmii, Galloway, and Murray.** It U paxti- 
cularly Uiteresting on thii account, that it conunsneee with the 
remolMt period of Soottiah History, and end* with the socenion 
of Halcuha III. just where Lord Hallea begins his '* Annats," 
undor the impression that the previous hktory of Uiis eoumry 
was invfdved in obscurity and nble- In the present work, Ritiao 
has extended the supposed limit of authentic history foe many 
centuries. 

We understand that Bishop Jolly, of Fnnerbargh, the vcner* 
able and pious author of the recently published «' Remaiks oa 
the Sunday Services or the Church," Is preparing for publication 
a work on the Lord's Supper, to be entltlea *' The EucharisL** 

Mr David Grant, of Aberdeen, ispreparing for the p'css, *' The 
Cla»-Book of Modem Poetry.** This work, we are informed, ie 
intended prindpatty for the use of school*, but will also form a 
choice cabinet of poetry for the private library, cootainingex* 
tracts from all the most admired poets of the present age. The 
pieoes axe arranged on a plan suggested some time ago In the 
M Edinburgh Review i" those oiithe isme sul^cct follow each 
other in immediate sucoessioii, so as to show the difhreot styles 
of poslksl ooBipoeltkm sdopted by diftacnt aothon. Mr Grant 
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If «bo abmit to fraUiili •« BatflM tnd War PtaoM. Iqf the moil 
eminent Modern Poett t nam amt collected Into ooe volttme. 

Mr Edward Upham. author of " Rarottiet,'' an Ggyntian Tale, 
and other works, ttprepanng» for •• OaMtablflTi Mi«c«llany. the 
•• Hfttoryof theTurhUk or Ottamaa Cnmlre, from iu Esta- 
Ubhrnent in 13S6 to 1 8S8 ; comnriAing a Prettminarv DI«oo*irie on 
the Arahi, arid alio the Life of MahonmMd. and hit iramedtate 
•uoeeMor* in the Uwllfat.* Mr Denrant Gonway it likewise p^ 
|«ring for the MlsceUany, " A Penonal NaziatiTe through Parts 
of Denmark, Swedeo, and Norway." « „ », v 

We observe that there is to he * doubla Numher of " Black- 
wood's Magaiine,'' for December. We are glad to perc^jre that 
one of thePazts Is to oontate an artkie fVom the able and taigeni- 
oils pen of Charlfls hmA, antitlad «' The WifcTs Trial« or the 
Intruding Widow." ThU Is a ooaUtton, pwhaps. sesrcely tnhare 
been expecind, bnt It Is quit* as it should be. There ought. If 
possible, to be no penonal animoritfes arooog M<«»1T J?**:,,^, 
M«aU alike •' pressing forward for the prlae of thelrlugh ealUng." 
We rstaice to see the Uon at length fylng down with the lamb. 
There arc aIso a Noctes. an article on Sacred Poetry, and an> 
other called •' But a Broom r which, nv have reason to bebeve, 
will be found exceuent. ^ ^, , 

The Author of " Wavcrlsy" Is about to gite ot nnodier Novel 
In three Tolumcs. entitled •« Anne of Oeierstein, or the Maiden 
of the Mist." The scene Is principally bdd in Switxrland, but 
the hero, we believe, is a Seotchman. 

" Tales of the Great St Bernard" have Just appeared Uom the 
pen of Mr Ctoly. Mr Croly is a poet, ihe author of •• Saiathiel," 
(an Eastern Komance, In three volumes, which has not sold,) a 
mtaiister (if the Oospiri, and an empounder of the Apooalypve. 
The Tales of the Great St Bernard are spoken of as posseasiog 
various decrees of merit. ' 

The «• Uteiary Remate^ of the lata Henry Neale, author of 
the " Romance of History," have Just appeared. Mr Neele was 
an amiable and vohimlnous writer. His recent melanelioly fate 
fives an additional interest to his «« Utersry Remains." 

Hamilton, whom the «< Edinburgh Review" pronounced a sort 
of Newton amonn pedigogues, whom other sensible meai thought 
a quack, and whose system made a Maae Cor six months, and then 
went out, has been publishing more int rlineartransladoas; bat 
their day, we suspect, is past. 

We have seen a Mttk book, entitled. " Liber Honorum, or 
Mirror of the Peerage," which contains. 1st. an alphabetical list 
of the mottfls of thePeeis, folkmed by tiM tittea of thoee bcariqg 
them; and, fd, an alphabetkal listol the titles ftallowed by the 
mottos. It te executed in the new and beautiftil style we noticed 
last Saturday, as introduced here by Messes Smith and Co., and 
is a very elegant little work. . . 

Among the principal Memoirs which wlU appear hi the " An- 
nual Biography and OUtuaTy for l8t9," are the following:— 
ArchbUhop Sutton— Dugald Stewart, Esq.— Sir J. E. Smith— 
the Hon. Mrs Damer— the Margravine of Anspaih— Captain Clap- 
pcrton— Archdeacon Coxe— Lady Caroline Lamb— the Hev. Ed- 
ward Forster— Sir Henry Torrena— Henry Neele. Esq.— Dr Ma- 
son Good— Hairy Sloe Van Dyfc, Esq.— Vloe-Admiral NoweU, 
dec. Jfcc 

We icgret to announce the death of Mr Matthewa, author of 
the <* DIanr oT an Invalid." He died at Ceykm of water in the 
chest, on the 10th oT hist May. 

8eotti»h Academy. ^We perceive by the flret Renoit (Just pub- 
lished) of the " Scottish AOMlemy of PainUng. sculpture, and 
Architecture." that this Insti utimi is in a flourishing oocidition. 
The clear proflts arising fkom the flivt cxhiMtion in 18t7, were 
L.317. and pictures were sold to the amount of L.6U& The pro- 
flts of the secotti exhibition in 1898, were Ui55, and pictures 
were disposed of to the amount of L.490. At this exhibition, 
there were 509 pictures, and 16 pieces of sculptuie i these were 
famished by 101 diftrent artists. The Academy has not vet 
been able to procure a Charter of Incorporation, on the plea, that 
•' it wouki not be expedient^" as Mr Pad expresses it, *' to con- 
stitute by Koyal Charter, two bodies poUtic, for the promotion 
of the flne arts in Scotland." We may have some remarks to 
make on tins sub}eet soon. 

Th0 Aj/rthtre Seulpior.-^A self-taof ht genius. If any one of 
Influence happens to take an interest in him, 11 very apt to get 
himedf puflbd for a week, and forgotten for the rest of his life. The 
compliment of a ticket, and an invitstton to a private exhibition, 
secure the good will or Newspaper EJitors ; and without know- 
ing any Uung about the suliDcet, all they have to do is to write a 
flatterii^ paragraph. We hope Mr Thorn, whose two free stooe 
flgures of^Tam o' Shanter, and Souter Johnny, wc have seen 
inth much pleasure, will not allow himself to sacrlfloe solid pud- 
ding ^ir cmp7 prsiae. T here is a great deal of spirit aod talent 
hi his productions, considered not as works of art, but as the 
creations of a strong and original mind. We hope he will set 
about studying the severer beauties oi sculpture, and with steady 
peneverance doubt not of his attaining eminence; but he has a 
long road before him, which is not to be shortened bv taking a 
crosa«ut of his own. He has already, we understand, received 
an order ftomone nobleman for a group ot torn flgures, for whidi 
he Is to be paid two hundred guineas, and from anotfier, an order 
for a group of two figures, for which he is to be paid one hundred 
guineas. This is excellent enoooia^emeot to begin with ; and it 
remains with Mr Thorn himself whether he may not make him- 
self a wealthy and a oelebratea man— an honour to his native 
town, and to Scotland.— As an bistance at local enthusiasm, it 
may be mentioned, that the ** guid folks" of Ayr eseoned these 
statues la Mlumnhant procession, when they were carried cm 
board theHeanHMWt* mddx brought them up, f^of expense^ to 
CHaa|ow« 

moHi Meg^^TtdM U the teigcil^ flMit ■ndeot, and most 



bratsd piece of ordnance whIdi Scotland seems ever to hn^e v* 
.s e ssed It is thirteen feet long, seven feet in drcumferencis nt t 
mouth, and its bore is SO inches in diameter. It appears to ha 
-been originally naade for James IV., aod is frequently mentioin 
,as doing good ex«>cutioo at different periods of Sonttlsh histoi 
It was commonly kept in the l*ast1e of Edinburgh, but on o 
occasion was seat to assist in the defence of Dunottar Cast 
when besieged by Cromweii's army and fleet. There is a t 
ditton, that In thu siege, Mons Meg dkmated an English v 
sd lying at the distance of a mile and a hair. Fmra tbe«e a 
similar expk>iti, it wss called ** the great iron murderer Mud 
Meg." In 1754 It w^ removed to Loo'on, probably aa a m 
suieof prfrautlon ; and applieation having liaen recently nu 
to that afket^ it has been re-transpoitcd, aod is now lying 
Leith. There Is some talk ot bringhig it up to Edinburgh w 
military and dvie honoors. 

Tkeatrieai Gossip- Mr Knowiesi' Comedy of '* The Dcgw 
Daughter at Bcthnnl Green," was produced last Saturday evi 
ing St Drury Lane, to a very ewiwded audienee. It was not 
sucerssfttl as wss expected, though abounding in many power 
situstioos, and mucn flne poetry. The under plot was oonsidei 
too prominent, and, we ooserve. It is mentioned in the Lond 
papers, that Mrs Kaudt, who was entrusted with the iroportj 

Krt of Queen Elisabeth, completdy murdered It. The piei 
wever, was announced for repetition, with considemble i 
plause, although there appear to hsvse been some individu 
present who were determined that it should not have a fair he 
ing. '« A stout gentleman," in particular, in one of the box* 
(** So. 5," we presume) with the voice of a Stcnior, and the fi 
of a Medusa, and the gesticulations of a Cydona, is spoken of 
having particularly distinguished himself for the violence of 1 
opposition. He was a shilling gallery of himedf. If our old frir 
Weekes had taken his place besi ie nim, we think he could ha 
silenced him. Wc propose presenting our readers, next Saturdj 
with some choles exiraets from this Conaeiiy, of which we a 
fortune to enough to p osse si an unpublished copy.— We obser 
that Miss Phillips, who msde her debut in Mm Mitford's Ti 
gedy of *' Riend," (not a copy of whidi, by 0io way, la to 
had In Edinburgh,) Is H>oken of by the Loodon critics as tl 
actress of greatest promiie now on the stage. — Ducrow and I 
equestrian company are attracting crowded audiences in Dubli 
— Mr Macready is rather odebrAied fur bdng an Inp'udom 
actnr, and he sometimes suits the action to the word a little ti 
dusdy. The other day. at a provincial town ia Bnftland, wlu 
playing OtheMo, he nearly slabbed his la^ in good earnest;— e; 
daiming, *« If thou art a devil, I cannot kill thee," he sent b 
sword, not along ligcft bsck, as is u«ual, but through his doubk 
till the cold sled passed dose to his skin, slightly rasing it. Isgi 
we understand, thought it wai all over with him. Macreac 
neariy killed a FirgMa once befiMe. This Is doing bums thi 
the author means. 



TO OUR READERS. 



It gives us mvch plessine to Intimate^ that oar nest Numb 
will contain a poem from the pen of Professor Wilson. And i 
the *' Literary Journar for Saturday the S7th of December,' 
which may be considered as our Christmas Number,— <ntt res 
ers, we are sure, will share with us the satisfisction we have 
announcing, that they will And articles, in prose and verse, 1 
Professor Wilson, the Ettrick Shepherd, WllUsa Tcnnant, Esq 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esi^, John Maloirim, Esq., Dr Meme 
William Kennedy, Esq., and some other authors of emineno 
whose names we fathesr to mention, from the possibili^ of ci 
sppolntmenL The support we have already recdved la, we b 
lieve, dmost unprecedented in the history of Scottish period 
csls ; and we are iletermined toqiare no exertion to entitle us I 
its conllnnano 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. ' 

*' A Friend to Unity** is under consldention.— " Csto**** Leth 
cm the Drama shaJl have a place, if we can And room for it.- 
*' Pictures of Life," Na I. begins well, but docs not end so wel 
— *« Q. Y. Q. T." does not seem to have read the preface to Kniffi 
and Kumley's •< Crests of the Nobility." No review shall evi 
appear in the " Edinburgh Literary JoumaL" merdy to ptesse 
bookseller. 

We rcf^ret that our observations on the art of tsadilng the bUn 
to resd are unavoidai Jy p -stpooed till next Saturday. 

We have been perfectly inundated with origind poetry. VI 
are happy to receive contributions of this kind; out we ha« 
poetry at our command, whidi makes It impossible for ia« ever t 
think of admitting inferior compodtioos mto the *< Jourod 
The eflhstons of *• aio," of ** W. C," of " W. T.," of «• Alpha, 
and of * * Ynyr," do not quite come up to our standard. — " A. M 
and ** J. S. P." may write to us again ;— thdr productions af 
very near^ good enough to merit an imprimatur.— The " Stansi 
to a Daughter," the sonnets by «*4»amma," •* A Remembrance c 
Eight Years," and the aoog I^T " S. S." of Glasgow, will appei 
as soon as posdbie. 

We have to express4iiir surprise, thet the advertisement of th 
•' Edinburgh Literary JouxnaT haa not yet appeared in th 
«• Lonttai Literary Gasette," though trammlrtefl to thst papai 
and paiafor, ssveral wedu «go. 
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TmiftikGrcai Si Bernard. In three yolumeB. Lon- 
; Heoiy Golbura. 1828. 



Xt CmoLT, the author of them tales, hat won unto 
mdfaname; hot we are inclined to suspect, that 
e -bt rtRDfth of that name he has of late years been 
rdB| tao nach. This is a great error ; but it is one 
't3 i^adb anthon of the present day are continually 
v'^y. With only one or two exceptions, they have 
^ ■ su a tDO much. Instead of allowing their genius 
r Kit Bke a fountain, deep, unruffled, and peSucid, 
rrHn ia own green margin, and for erer reflecting the 
cM fxn of tlwee who first discofered, and still delight 
•J bsat it, they have Idly thought of enhancing its va- 
Lx bf a&swing it to dribble through a dosen long agri- 
rLsnl filches, where the pure water becomes muddy 
tUwutj, sad the well from which it sprang ** spleo- 

•». ** mude loanaoes 
Lymphs dedliant,'^ 



weeds, and deserted by its yotaries. 

I^ v» an age what men read too much, and wrote 

ae Iittkv— when they stared their own minds with an 

ai|aced man of things, but did not cultivate the art 

af oKanaicaiiiig their Knowledge to others. But that 

19 hjft loBg been pasL The amallest quantity of know- 

'<eiftt mi cbensy last drqgsof an exhausted imagination, 

e sew comidcTCd quite enough to form the materiel of 

:aefDedlyoeta«na. With mora than the gold-beater's 

■i^^,ifas tisieat pAeceof the precious metaL—thought, 

J TMgpri and hammered till it cover a whole acre of 

idea, bordering on originality, serves for a 

and ooe incident, betraying a distant in- 

sf inventiooy amply fills out a vdume, like the 

LSfie flEMpooofiil ct preserved fruit which the skilful 

merj-^mk placea in the centre of the vast circumference 

^« fAtuL The opinion, indeed, of most living au- 

'■n tBtm§ to be, that they must take the temple of 

raK by stsnn, and that the ladder by which they must 

ow b nils OQgfat to be made of their own works piled 

a 6e top of cMh other. They might spare their pains ; 

K ie icaiple is not to be taken by storm. If they ever 

s. aa> it, wlMm will they find there ? Homer with 

-> tm books, his Iliad and Odyssey ; VirgU with 

>.rMe, his ^neid. Pastorals, and Georgics, bound 

•" ^ the ssme volume ; Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, 

lar. md a hundred others, with the labours of their 

^=ml lives held easily in their unburdened hands. 

'fiite proper that an author who has never acquired 

*^ wprtadon at all should write all sorts of hooks, 

9? all manner of subjects, in the hope that at last he 

ztf make a lucky hit, and obtain a name ; but let th^ 

>*to vho haa already gained distinction beware how he 

"ia with it. It is a thousand tipes more respectable 

• 3e die author of a duodecimo of twenty pages that has 



been received with general admiration, than the acknow- 
ledged father of a whole library of works, all of which 
are passing smoothly down the current of oblivion, 
freighted with the heavy freight of Imden mediocrity. 

One cause why the literature of the present day is so 
much shallower, and therefore necessarily so much moie 
ephemeral, than that of an earlier date, is, that there is 
now a far greater demand for books than there used to 
be. We are a reading people ; and the cravings of our 
literary appetite must be satisfied some way or other. 
The question is, not wliers the most costly food can be 
had, but where food of any kind is to be soonest found. 
The many-mouthed public stand gaping round the doors 
of their publishers ; — if they would have patience, some- 
thing reeherckd would be cooked for them ; but they 
will not liave patience, and so the publishers beseech 
their friends the authors to supply them, for the love of 
heaven, with whatever comes to hand. The authors, 
without considering what they are about, stuff* into. the 
maws of the hungry monster all sorts of bitter and indi* 
gestible edibles. These are, perchance, swallowed at 
first ; but as soon as their unpalatable fiavour is disco- 
vered, the monster turns upon the hapless author, and 
tears him into a thousand pieces. 

The great number of periodicals, many of which pay 
well, is anothnr reason why the energies of numerous 
clever men are prevented from arriving at maturity. 
Every body knows that if wine be drawn off the cask as 
soon as made, it may be very pleasant to the taste, but it 
possesses little potency t-^t wants that rich and strongly- 
embodied relish, that cool and manly vigour, that rough 
and racy burr^ which it is almost sure to acquire after 
being allowed to lie a long lustrum ** in the deep-delved 
eartlu*' It is the same thing with man's intellectual 
powers. If there be too speedy and constant a drain upon 
tbeiQ, it is absolutely necessary that they should be wire- 
spun, in order to make them last at alL ^^ A rolling stone,*' 
says the proverb, '^ gathers no fog ;" and if all tl^t comes 
in by the eyes and ears must immediately go out again 
at the point of the pen, a certain dmee of quickness, 
versatility, and cleverness, may be exhibited, but depth 
and breadth, an overmastering power of mind and ima- 
gination, rarely or never. The general rule, therefore, 
unquestionably is, that no very voluminous author, and 
no very constant and professional writer in periodicalii, 
is to be compared with the mightier spirits of former 
days, however valuable a contributor to the literary ha- 
bits and enjoyments of the present generation* Put Ba- 
con—put Locke— put Oibbon-^ut Hume-^put Burke 
—.put Dr Samuel Johnson in the midst of a coterie of 
some of our ^^ very clever men," and how pigmy-like 
would the said clever men appear beside the resuscitated 
giant, whose far sterner studies led to far higher results, 
the grasp of whose mind was like that of the iron-glaive, 
whose words descended like the hammer of the Cyclops, 
and whose perspicacious thoughts ^^ summered high upon 
the hills or God," where the petty novelists, the chirp- 
ing poets, and the barking critics of our age, in which 
exiemal poli^ is regarded more than inward substance. 
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dare not lift their enfeebled eret. We love tbote Tener- 
•ble and sinewy ancients, and can almost fancy them in 
the repose of their strength, leaning over the battlements 
of heavra, and with a calm smiU Tiewing far below the 
skirmishes of us petty men. 

If there be aught digressive in these leroarku, Mr 
Croly must bear the blame, for they were suggested by 
seeing him before us as a teller of tales. It is several 
yearn since Mr Croly distinguished himself as a poet t 
and it is certainly ^as a poet that we are still disposed to 
think he principally excels. A poet*s laurels, however, 
though they have a comfortable sensation on the brow, 
do not always produce the seme comfortable feeling in 
the pocket. They are not to be ate, but only to be looked 
at, like the fruit in a fruiterer's window. A poem is 
published ; the impression is a thousand copies ; the re- 
viewer praise it to the skies ; with the exception of a 
few scores, every copy is sold ; the author dreams of re- 
tiring to a country estate, and, hoping to enjoy his oHum 
cum dignitate for the rest of h^s life, orders his printer, 
paper-maker, binder, and publisher, to make out their 
accounts. The printer's demand is nearly double the 
original estimate ; but then the author is requested to 
remember, that his corrections were scarcely less expen- 
sive than the original setting up ; — the paper-maker sup- 
plied paper which had never before been equalled for 
beauty, and at nineteen shillings a-ream he has abso- 
lutely no profit at all ;_the binder regrets extremely 
that the recent rise in leather, and in his workmen's wa- 
ges, makes it necessary to charge considerably higher than 
usual ;— and the publisher, after deducting his thirty.five 

Ser cent, and other reasonable charges, finds that he is 
ue to the author the sum of L.3, 9s. 6d., and having stiU 
some copies of the first edition on hand, cannot con- 
scientiously advise the publication of a second. The 
poet either finds his revenge in a small quantity of arse- 
nic, a phial of laudanum, or a moderate ^ose of prussic 
acid, or flings his muse into the fire, and writes a novel 
every ten days to that «« rnont liberal and enterprising of 
all booksellers,** Mr Henry Colbum. 

We do not know whether some such motive first drew 
Mr Croly from his ** Angel of the World,** and " Gems 
from the Antique,'* into the Oreen-room with his eomedy 
of " Pride shall have a Fall,** and from thence into a 
mystical theological investigation of the Apoodypse, and 
from thence into a three-volumed " story of the past, the 
present, and the future,*' called « Salathiel,** and from 
thence again into « Tales of the Great St Bernard,'* 
grave and gay, historical and descriptive. But what- 
ever effect all this wandering may have on Mr Croly*s 
purse, we hardly think it will enhance his reputation, 
except in so far as it will prove him possessed of more 
versatility than commonly belongs to poets. But ab- 
stract versatility is nothing, unless it be a versatility of 
excellence. There are seven tales in the three volumes 
before us, and though all more or less amusing and cle- 
ver, we cannot say that any of them struck us as parti- 
cularly brilliant The first is, on the whole, the best. 
It IB entitled " The Squire's Tale," and contains a good 
dosl of smsrt and, we think we may say, able writing. 
The great and vulgar error, however, which pervades it, 
Is that its whole object is to inculcate that wealth must 
necessarily bring misery, even to those who had always 
enjoyed a competence, and who possess well-cultivated 
and steady minds. There is no plot in this tale ; it is 
merely a series of incidents to show the embairaesments 
m which a worthy man was involved, along with his 
fismily, in consequence of becoming worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year. Probability is continually outraged, 
and we feel therefore dissatisfied, even where most pleased 



The seene is laid in modem Greece and Turkey, and 
we are treated with all the usual barbaric horrors of a»-> 
sassinations, battles, stranglings* and so forth, which we 
confess are little to our taste. The third tale appeared 
a year or two ago in one of the Annuals ; it is a clever, 
lively sketch, called ^' The Red-nosed Lieutenant.*' Of 
the resti ^* The Married Actren,'* which has also ap. 
peered in one of the Annuals, is the best. The others are 
called '' The PatroaSaiot,'* **> The Locked-up Beauty/* 
and " The Conspirator.*' 

There are two defects in Mr Croly*s tales, which we 
suspect he will not be able easily to get rid of, else he 
would never have fallen into them. The first is, tiiat he 
does not understand how to arrange a plot, and the seoeod, 
that he has not the art of giving interest to iodividusd 
character. Wherever he writes generally and descrip. 
tivelv, he much excela the common run of novel-writers ; 
but he cannot get up a story with any thmg like dra- 
matic effect, and he seems to want a knowledge of thoae 
attributes which ought to be given to his heroes and 
heroines, in order to win for them the reader's affections. 
We shall present only one specimen of Mr Cro)y*s style. 
It is from his ** Introduction,'* where his writing is en- 
tirely descriptive, and consequently good. The extract 
Doay be entitled— 

LTFS OK THE GBEAT ST BEBWA&D. 



With the author's ingenuity and cleverness. The second 
tale, which is called " Hebe,'* and is the longest of the 
whole, has a tremendously complicated and confused 
^!^hi ^^' .^ough contahiing some powerful scenes and 
vivid descriptions, is to us very dull and uninteresting. 



<< If I could be a summer monk, and change my vowa, 
like my clothes, with the winter, I know no fratemitj 
that offers stronger tempuUons than the Augnstins of 
the Saint Bernard. To escape the bustle of the world, 
yet be in the world ; to have moring befare our eyes an 
easy succession of societv— a constant living phantas- 
magoria, often highly piquant, and always amusing ; 
to indulge in literature, without the toils of authorship, 
the teasing of dilettanti, or the agonies of exulting criti- 
cism ; to ramble over a sun-clad kingdom of mounuioa, 
with the kingship undisputed, among all the royal and 
heroic stru^lers for a grave ten thousand feet below ; 
to ' sit on rSck^n and muse o*er flood and fell ;* to turn 
painter, poet, pilgrim, and dreamer, at one's own dis- 
cretioD, and without having the fear of living man be. 
fore our eyes ; and to do all this with the saving and 
singular consciousness, that we are doing some gtmd in 
our vocadon, that humanity is the better for us, and 
that our place would be missed among mankind.-«Uto- 
pia might grow pale to the beatitudes of the little repab« 
lie under the protection of St Augustin, and the shadow 
of Mont Velan, exUtente aestate* 

'* But summer is, unfortunately, a rare guest, and its 
visit one of the shortest possible duration. Tlie aun- 
shine that subdues the plain, with the fidelity of a wife, 
is, at the famous Hospice, capricioos as a mat love. I 
had entered iu walls on a day made in the prodigality 
of the finest season of the year. The snowy scalps of i 
the hills were interspersed with stripes of verdure, that ' 
had seen the light for the first time within memory ; the 
bee, that, more than all creation beside, gives assurance 
of summer to my ear, was roaming and humming away ' 
amoiig the thi8tle.down and mosses, that even the Alp- 
ine frost is not always able to kilL I could imagine, in I 
the air that passed in slight gusts from time to time, I 
the odours of the Italian flowers. I lingered long at 
the gate of t^e convent, enjoying the magnificent sere- | 
nity of the sky, the air, and the hlUs, and felt no trivial | 
reluctance at abandoning so alluring a contemplation 
for a corridor crowded with servants, and a chamber im- j 
bedded in a wall as thick as if it had to stand a siege, j 
Even the indulgence of the convent table could not wean ! 
me from the conviction that I could have got through 



my travel pleasandy enough, though the Hospice had, 
like the Santa Case, been transported on the backs of 
angels to some new Loretto^ * many a league and far.' 

^ But I had not been two hours under its roof before a 
burst of wind^ that reminded me of ootbing but the roar 
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^KafKa, shot down Uw side of Mont Velim stripped 
jisj Sm ntbered snow of half a century in sn immeDse 
Ihiulcd it MX upon the convent. All was io 
mnaodon within. The table was desstted by 
poll of the brotherhood, who hurried to see 
Ae caacsncDta and doors were made secure. The 
of the buHding, which is occupied with 
MMohottses for wood, and the other supplies 
iCy was n scene of immediate confusion, from 
^ ovwdiag in of the menials and peasantry. I ven- 
3!ed one glnnce fhxn my window— summer was gone 
a«ee; and ' the winter wild* waa come in its stead. 
Tk va wan United oat of the heavens ; snow, in every 
^t Alt it coold be flung into by the most furious 
rad, vhiilpool, drift, and hail, flashed and swept along. 
BAr evening it was ft w rteen feet high in front of 
te HflspsflBb We eould keep our fingers from being 
oAb^ enly hj thmating them almost into the blazing 
f«Ql fss ; the bmsts of wind shodc the walls like can- 
sad I made a solemn recantation of aU my 
on the lile of an Augustin of St Bernard. 
*•" As ^ night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and 
I jKsed whh anxiety to the cries and noises that an- 
aiBoed the danger of travellers surprised in the storm. 
Tu fiaenen of uie season had tempted many to cross 
^ !FfWt«" without much precaution against the 
(tiB|e ; and the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking 
c'teiag^B, aa rhe strangers arrived, kept me long awake. 
Bt aniog die eooTent was full; the world was turned 
ow ; die monks came down girded for their 
nearasDos ; the domestics were busy equipping 
te^; ficea biased ; cauldrons smoked ; every stran- 
29 vat iTf'n*^ and furred up to the cliin ; and the 
ihh leene might have passed for a Lapland carnival, 
luibe H«apieeia provided for such casualties ; and, af- 
ar tBok onatoidable tumult, all its new inhabitants 
attoided to with much more than the civility of a 
inn, and with infinitely less than its discom- 
im. The gaitlemen adjourned to the reading-room, 
ikn &ey raand books and papers which probably sel- 
km puKd the Italian frontier. The ladies turned over 
ne pGKCfcUoB of prints, many of which are the donations 
e'cnagen who nad been indebted to the hospitality of 
eeilaee; or amnsed themselves at the piaoo*forte in 
ie^sving-room,— for ipusic b there above the flight 
of^Uik; or pored over the shelves to plunge their 
«ah ia some * flattering tale* of hope and love, orange 
pms, snd cheraliers plumed, cappel, and guitarred in- 
3 imnstible captiTation. The scientiBc manipulated 
ie Bgenioos collection of the mountain minerals made 
tv JK brediefhood. Half a dozen herbals from the ad- 
4b§ regiooa lay open for the botanist ; a finely bound 
ci dctnrstfld album, that owed obligations to every art 
^: t!ic art of poetry, lay open for die pleasantries, the 
sewnala, and the wonderinss of every body ; and for 
d«e vbo loved aleep best, uiere were eighty beds.**— 

ui^ia.^i& 



Tssnr town readers, who have all the new books at 
te oBomiaod, we shall not especially rcoomuiend the 
*Tilei of the Cheat St Bernard ;** to our country read- 
)ev vbo hare not the same advantages, it is right to say 
^titar leisare hours may be amused, as they perhaps, 
hre «ften been before, with works a thousand times in- 
,lar is point of literary merit. 



^f'othfsr PiOmm^i Letters to T. P. Kennedy, Esq, 
a.P. oa the PHmdfkt of Blemewtary Teachings and 
iW ParoehkU Schooh of Scotland, I^din. Adam 
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insdtotton, perhaps, ever operated more 

wnefidaUy, or more widely, on national 

than the parodiial sstahHahment of Scotland. 



Nor among the almost innumerable plans for the In- 
straction of the people is there one which, in its entire 
efiiciency, appears better adapted to accomplish an ob- 
ject so very uesirable. A more important service, there- 
fore, could hardly have been undertaken than Professor 
Pillans has recendy performed in directing attention to 
the present defects and future improvement of this 
mighty instrument. The attempt, also, was the more 
meritorious, that the unshrinking discharge of the duty 
must have been foreseen as likely to arouse the clamours 
and misrepresentadons of the prejudiced and the inte- 
rested. We regret that our limits permit only a brief 
outline of the Professor*s '' Two Letters** on this sub- 
ject,^.a work which, in the compass of one hundred and 
seven pages octavo, will be found to embrace every es- 
sential precept of practical tuidon, forming a manual 
that ought to be in the hands of every teacher, — nay, of 
every parent really studious of the dearest interests of his 
children. 

The first of these admirable Letters contains illustra- 
tions of the leading principles of Elementary Education ; 
the second points out the causes and the cure of imper- 
fect discipline. 

The principles laid down in the First Letter are the 
three following : — I. That a child in being taught to 
read, should be taught at the same time tu understand 
what he reads. II. That corporal punishment should 
never be resorted to till every other method has failt^d. 
III. That the office and duty of a public teacher are, so 
to arrange the business of his school, and the distribu- 
tion of his time, that no child shall be idle. Although 
the *' Letters** bear reference to Elementary Education 
alone, it will be at once apparent to those conversant 
with the subject, that the propositions now enumerated 
constitute, in fact, the science — the philosophy--.the art 
ot teaching in all its stages. The first, in its varied ap- 
plication and extended u.^es, enlarging with the increa- 
sing years and acquirementa of the pupil, is the only 
principle which can fully insure the primary object of aU 
education — intellectual culture. While, therefore, we go 
along entirely and most heartily with the learned Pro- 
fessor in his always useful — often truly beautifuL— il- 
lustrations of the greater rapidity, ease, and certainty 
with which the child will read when he is also taught to 
carry the meaning along with biro, we look forward, and, 
grounding our assertion on experience of some extent, af- 
firm, that just in proportion as this principle shall have 
been observed and acted upon from the commencements- 
just as the understanding has been gradually unfolded 
from the Hom-book upwards, will the more diflicult 
studies of succeeding years advance with facility, com- 
fort, and succes«. The pupil who, from his earliest ca. 
reer at school, has thus been trained to apply both the 
judgment and the memory in every lesson, while, by the 
aid of two faculties he advances more securely than by 
one, will acquire powers of understanding growing with 
his growth, and strengthening with his strength. M^e 
may anticipate even more distant, but equally certain re- 
sults, of diis intellectual education, — and a consideration 
of infinitely greater imporunce than mere acquirement. 
Behold the youth carrying into the business of life those 
habits of calm inquiry and of sound judgment, without 
which scholarship were vain — which form the respect- 
able man and the useful citizen. — The second principle 
is the foundation of moral education. Every imper&c 
tion of character which displays itself in maturer years, 
is to be traced either to neglect, or to erroneous and un- 
generous principlss of action addressed, and consequent- 
ly improper associations formed, in early life. Fear, the 
principle addressed in the system of education to which 
the work before us is opposed, constitutes a powerful, 
indeed, but, with all its attendant brood of degraded fed- 
ings and revengeful passions, a most debasing agent in 
our moral nature. Here, however, we confess the difficul- 
ty of decidedly legislating,— a difiknlty, not tosaya dan- 
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ger,— -as respecu both the teacher aod the achoUr. The 
former, in the want of confidence which prohibition would 
imply,— the latter, in the lioenie whidi it would give. 
Yet, agreeing fully witli the general proposition, we do 
not hesitate to say, that the man who employs the lash 
as an ordinary means in education, is unworthy — ^utterly 
unworthy of the sacred trust reposed in him, who might 
wield Mch fresh and generous sympathy of the youthful 
breasL In his profession he is not less grossly ignorant 
and bungling, than would be the artinan who should 
break in pieces some precious casket, instead of opening 
it by a touch on the proper spring.— The third prtnciole 
includes the whole business of practical educauon. lior 
one teacher who fails from defect of acquirement, hun- 
dreds err in this department : and here the Professor*s 
remarks are peculiarly Taluable, as eiplaioing the momU 
tortai tyttem^ the only one that can meet all the exigen- 
cies of a large and promiscuous school, and where many 
branches must necessarily be taught by one master, while 
his income will not permit of paid assistants ; the only 
system, in short, applicable to our parish schools. We 
regret the more on this account, that we cannot enter at 
large into the subject, nor display the triumphant man- 
ner in which every objection is anticipated and refuted. 
It would have given us much pleasure to prove the 
soundness of the Professor^s views, and the practical na- 
ture of the details, from our own experience of their ef- 
ficacy even in the highest branches of education. As a 
general principle in the science of teachinf^, the Monito- 
rial, or system of mutual instruction, is invaluable ; and 
we ourselves are acquainted with successful applications 
of it not only to history and geography, but to logic and 
mathematics. 

The Second Letter ranges the cautet of imperfect 
discipline under the five following heads, while, in the 
discussion of each, is introduced the proper cute* I. 
The total want of all public provision for the profes- 
sional education of schoolmasters. II. Want of proper 
elementary books. III. Prejudices of palTents. IV. 
Little countenance shown to the parochial teachers, by 
the upper ranks, in visiting their schools, dec. V. The 
scanty pecuniary provision made for parochial teachers. 
The existence of these causes is universally acknow- 
ledged ; to some, the remedy proposed in these Letters 
might instantly be applied ; the rest, time and care will 
remove. On all, we think the remarks in the volume 
before us excellent The lasumentioned has generally 
been considered as the orlgo mali — ^the principium et 
Jbtu whence have proceeded all other evUs ; and, con- 
sequently, if the salaries were raised, every defect, it has 
been said, would be removed. This we cannot con- 
cede ; hot while we admit the necessity of more liberal 
provision, we deprecate an indiscriminate, fixed, and cer- 
tain increase as far more likely to augment than to re- 
move existing imperfections. For our reasons, we must 
refer to the ^* Letters," of which, not only the perusal, 
but the study, we again earnestly recommend to every 
one, whether professionally or otherwise interested in 
an establishment which, for nearly a century and a half, 
has been regarded as an honour to this country. The 
author's name is identified with tlie very idea of good 
teaching, and perfect management of the youthful mind ; 
permanent value and utility were consequently to be ex- 
pected ftom remarks founded upon the inferences, and 
embodying tlie experiences of a whole life, devoted— 
enthusiastically devoted— and, as proclaimed by the gra- 
titude of his country — successfully devoted to the cause 
and the business of education. The great aim of the 
publication, indeed, is to base principle upon experiment 
— to apply the philosophy of uiduction to << the noblest 
of all arts," (the words are those of Dr Thomas Brown,) 
^^ the art of teaching ;*' and what the labours of Reid 
and Stewart have done' for Metaphysics, the plans of 
Professor Pltof ar'^^|ifbl|;c]^ accomplishing for Edu- 




The BeggarU Daughter of Bethnol Green^ a Comedy 
by James Sheridan Knowles, Author of Virginius 
Cains Oraeditts, and Wittfam TeB. Glasgow, Rich 
aid OrifBn and Co. 1028. 

This comedy is formed on the old English model 
and that model is known to any one who may have sea 
or read the popular play ot Tobin*s ^< Honeymoon." I 
is in blank verse, with occaaiooal ^rinUiogs of prose 
and is well studded with characters, mddents, and sceau 
effect. Like most comedies, it haa a principal and si 
underplot,— both simple in design, bur, perhaps, scarce. 
It sufficiently interwoven. The principal plot is bricfl] 
this :^-WiIford, a youn^ nobleman at the Court of £11. 
zabeth, resolves to disguise himself aa a peasant in ordei 
to seek a maiden worthy of his hand, in whose love sel. 
fishness shall have no share. It is not long before hi 
meets with Bess, the Besgar's daughter, whose charmi 
are so transcendent, andwhose manners are so modesi 
and winning, that he becomes deeply enamoured of her 
Lord Thomaa, however, another young nobleman, witfc 
far less honourable designs, contrives to have Bess car- 
ried off* from her old blind father Albot. In great dis- 
tress, the old man throws himself before Queen ElUa- 
beth on one of her ^^ progresses" from Westminster ta 
Norwich, and states how he has lost his daughter. The 
Queen ocders proclamation to be made, that whoever has 
carried her on shall make reparation for the wrong bj 
marrying her, having first appeared at Court and coo. 
fessed his fault But Bess has, in the meantime, escaped 
from the ruflSans into whose hands she had fallen, aod 
seeks for shelter at an inn in Rumfonrd. There she is ex. 
posed to several annoyances ; but fortunately^ Wilford, 
who had himself set out in search of her, arrives at the 
same inn. They meet ; he protects her, and they be- 
come mutually attached. Her place of refuge being 
known, they are both commanded to appear before £Ii. 
zabeth, who insists upon Lord Thomas offering his hand 
to Bess ; but she refuses it, and remains constant to Wil- 
ford, whom she still believes a peasant. A discovery, 
however, now takes place. The blind beggar is the d- 
der brother of Lord Woodville, by whom he has been 
unjustly dispossessed of his estates ; and Lord Wilford is 
Wood ville*s only son — therefore, Bess and he are cousini- 
german. Th\MdeM>uemeni is very happily brought about, 
and is just as it should be. The under-plot consists of 
the adventures of Young Small and hia servant Peter ; 
the former an extravagant spendthrift in the lower raok» 
of life, and the latter a good-natured simpleton, who is 
oflen made the scape-goat of his master's follies. 

It will be seen, by this short analysis of the play, that 
there is a want of strength and novelty in the atory ; and, 
accordingly, we think it is in the original ground-work 
of the fable, not in the author's execution, that it fails. 
It contains many scenes and passsges of much spirit and 
beauty, and a few of these we shall now quote. Tlie 
comedy opens in the following fresh and vigorous man- 



ner ;— 

SCENB FIttST. 



OAYDKir VSAA THE THAMES. 



Enter Isord WiLFonn and Belmont, the former dressed 
as a peasant^ the latter at a courtier. 

Lord fftlfbrd. To doobt that woman loves, to ques- 
tion were, 
If light her dwdllng fair hath in the sun— 
That passion sweet at home is ne'er so much 
As wnen it doth sqjoum in her sweet breast ! 
But noble house may noble tenant lack, 
And roof a sordid one ; so woman's henrt 
May lodge ignoble pasaion— vanity. 
The lust of pleasure, pride of rank, or wealth ; 
Guests uncongenial unto love^ widi which 
It can't consort, nor enters where they are. 

Belmont, So, of knre'a gem possesaton to ensure^ 
Thou doff'st thy title, and reeoWst to roam. 
In modest guise of simple yeomau's son t 
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Tke fern, sucli labour seeks, is pnzed. 
At tike aome puns ta pick the casket too. 
t ;. ni pick a caskrt fit to hold the gem. 

I I pnthee figure to me such a one. 

>'. To tiy m metaphor, it shaQ be rare 
\ ' w be ; carioas in the workmandiip ; 
-. m the use, the primal value still : 
v«4iBn« chkf where couataat fiJls the eye, 
!«effaii« brighter, that, to look within, 
Srrkb withflut aeema poor, and to complete 
\'r iakA fiur, thai shall love's jewel ahnne, 
b««tk*$ thrice wvrthy, modestly reveal'd, 
fl ipria; that does its indue chief disclose, 
^ epriy answer to the prying touch. 

S(i &y she be rich? 

fi. Ay, if aha kntfws it not 

AiTitkd? ^ . 

r^ A prinooH, ao the queen of wives. 

kC Sball she be brown or fiur ? 

n. Whatever hne^ 
fvtnsth oommendeth with ingenuous blush. 

3rl Ssy she is poor and low— 

ft S* oatore prroves 
it ii^ with fortmie, she will answer me. 

Sei. But dhe must love thee? 

«X Ay, *bove earth and sea ! 
V4. tenrhtfidl^ of twice their worth the sum' 
viksL wluk others mv pretensions scan 
it he the master of such bravery, 
Sk sUi account my wearing on't its pride, 
lad ^ tttf-rich wish richer to deserve me ! 

ur-l Thou hart a quaint conception of a wi^ 

IVe ftOo wug passages strike us as breathing much of 
U asB and poetical fire which so finely characterise 
daaTefciy scene of '' Virginius*' and <' WiUiam 

iriTBXK's PBXSEXT TO A 8PKHDTHEIFI SOIT. 

WUmarrieB thee loves not herself; 
!te fsa a ^vrm in a fidr-weather bark, 
T^ssfewiw wind and wave do fiwour-it, 
t'A is itKif hath no aea-worthiness 
r«itedthdr buffeting! Here— have thy wish ; 
IksHfind no ninaid hand has fiU'd that purse. 
I cifv it tee to £d thy wantonness ; 
^M, tm l«r that, Fd have thee chary on*t. 
TWe« not a piece in it but is made up 
(Vcraiu of firactions, every one of which 
ITa iawij nther'd by thy fiither's thrift, 
iid hmdelby his abstinence ! It holds 
3fir BB&y minutes ta*en from needful sleep ! 
Biv nsny customary vnmts denied ! 
Hsv nsny throbs of doubting— righs of caie^ ' 
lad «st fir nothing, in thy viraywardncas. 
:«td«itwithablesBUig! Fare-thee-weil ! 
Twm Kfv yet eonldst suit tiiee, Thomas, to 
Ily Ma's hooae ; but should there come the time^ 
IWaksmr'st the door, and it will open to thee ! 

PATRIOTISM. 

. JSxrt I wUl not— cannot quit my native land! 
Sks'd ai I «m^ 'tis precious to me still. 
Ii a QT Citherns land— 'tis loved for that ; 
TBt]uM--ihT chad's— it should be loved for you; 
ItshiBidlie loved, if only for itself! 
T» five; it haih no despot, but its hiws; 
Tsiadnadent; it can atsnd alone ; 
Ta BtifMy, 'gainst its enemies^ 'tis ooew 
^ here can I find a bind the like of it ! 
ban, though under ban and forfeiture 
'* curicd for it. He's the brother of 
rw ft«e ! I cannot quit my native land ; 
W aght of other land I would not give 
: If Ung of its breath. ThevraUofhhn 
Tnt (Ua not forfeit it, which none may scale, 
H^irrw prood, unsesth'd to do him wrong. 
I oaast— wiU not quit my native land ! 
fnsia. Then let us seek some quiet comer on t, 
W spend on tbrifUess hope, what husbanded 
^ wist content would keep us more than rich. 



JL Nor can I that Who sees his house pull'd down, , 
And does not strive to build it up again ? \ 

Who sees his vessel sunk, and does not look 
For other hull to plough the waves anew ? 
I cannot do't ! I've lived on the high ssas 
Of restless life ; I would be on them still. 
Say I'm unfit for't— I'd be near them still. , 
The sailor, maim'd or superannuate, 
Seeks not an inland home, but on the cliff 
His hammock slings^ in hearing of the suige 
He wont to. cleave of yore. 

A lovee's COKBTANCY. 
Belmont. Still wrapt as ever ! 
Rouse thee, Wilford ! rouse thee ! 
Shake off this lethargy, and be a man ! 
Take faster hold of hope! We'll find her yet 
But should vre fiiil, what then ? Art thou to pine 
To death? This mahidy is of the head 
Moi-e than the heart Believe it can be cured ; 
Thou'lt find 'twiU be so. Be thywlf agahi ! 
Be free! But once beheld may be tbrgot 

WiL Yes, if a thing that any feUow hath— 
I may foiget a diamond, can 1 find 
Anotner one as rich : but show me one 
That is the paragon of all the mine, 
And try if that's forgot, though seen but once ! 
Say that but once I see a beauteous star, 
I may forget it for another star ; 
But say but once I do behold the sun, 
And name the time will blot its image out ! 

Bel. But of a single draught of love to die! 

fFt/. Whynot? There is your poison, strong and weak; 
One kind admits of antidote— one, not- 
One by the dradm^ one by the scruple kills ; 
Another, by the grain— for not in bulk. 
But subtleness, the lethal virtue lies :— 
So there are kinds in love ! A dozen shafts 
May gall himi, and the bounding deer run <», 
But one shot home^ behdd he*8 down at ooce ! 

A lover's rkbolutiok. 
Look you,— a man will let one take his lifij 
Ere he'U give up his purse ; and that perhaps 
Will hold a score of crowns. It hath been doiw 
For less. Come, state the sum thou'lt set gidnst her ! 
What's its amount? Come, name't ! Couldst borrow it 
From usury? Couldst find it in the mint ? 
In that which feeds the mint^thc unwastmg'muM? 
Couldst eke it out with diamonds, and the rert 
Of all the brood of gems ? Couldst fimcy it ? 
And shall I give her up, that have the rif ht 
To keep her ? Never, but with life ! She's mine ! 
You see she is ! You see her will no leas 
Doth hold her here, than do the arms, with aU 
My soul I lock upon her. l/oooen them 
Who counts his life a straw ! 

There can be little doubt, and these quoUti<ms tMd to 
make it less, that Mr Knowks's forte is tiapdy. With 
a high and dignified subject before him, his imsgna- 
tion rises, and his feelings burst freshly forth. He is 
too much of the poet to be a great deal of the humour- 
ist When he speaks of the simple and grand pusi^u 
which agitate the bosom,— of liberty,— of patem^, filial, 
or conjugal affection,— of honest hatred, or indignant 
revenge, he is at home ; and we trust his n«t effort wiU 
be of Oi same sort as his '' Virginius" and his '* TdL" 



The EUmenIs of Engluh ComfOntUm. By David Ir- 
ving, LL.D. The eighth edition, corrected and cn- 
lar^ Edinburgh, John Boyd, 37, George btieet 
1828. Pp. 378. 

We know of few books which we can more sincerely 
recommend to the student of EngUsh composition, than 
that now before us. Dr Irving disdaims the ment of 
much originality in its execution, confessing his obllga- 
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tions to Bishop Lowth, Drs Campbell and Blair, Lord 
Kaimea, and others ; but the judgment he has exhibited 
in the arrangement of hia materials, and the clearness 
with which he has adapted himself even to the most ju- 
venile capacities, whilst he conveys instruction that will 
be found profitable bj those who are much farther ad* 
vanced, entitle him to no mean approbation. The suc- 
cess his work has already experienced, proves its excel- 
lence. To the present edition, besides other improve- 
ments, there is subjoined an interesting series of quota- 
tions from distinguished authors, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and exhibiting the progressive changes and ad- 
vances in English style. 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



Lettire tu Roma e NapolL Milano.— l^^re tv FU 
renze e VeneziOy 2 torn. Milano.— Letiert on Rome 
and Naples* MUui,~-~LeUcrt on Florence and Ve- 
niee^ 8 vols. Milan. 

While almost every nation of the world is at pre- 
sent exhibiting the beneficial effects of that moral tern- 
pest, which, sweeping from one end of Europe to the 
other, r^nerated in its progress enfeebled states and 
corrupted dynasties ; Italy, the land, which, in infancv, 
conquered countries by her liberty, and in manhood held 
the world by her genius, displays, in age, the same ap- 
palling picture of disunion, and the same melancholy 
marks of woe, aa when Filieajia penned his patriotic 
sonnet. No nation, nevertheless, listened with greater 
breathlessness for the first indications of the approach- 
ing tempest, than the one which had been prepared, by 
the writings of Beccaria and Parini, to expect that 
that storm would bring a lightning in its gloom, which 
would shiver the chains of a galling and a long-cndured 
despotism. No people hailed the bursting of the thun- 
derbolt, which enkindled the fiercest passions of man 
from Domo d*Osola to Otranto, with greater joy, or 
mingled in the tarmoil with greater engernesa, than those 
who generally felt, as well they might,^that titeir only 
hope of beholding their land of glorious memories once 
more great and independent, lay in the tempest destroy- 
ing the political divisions which its oppressofs had 
created. And yet, after all the terrible sacrifices and 
the patriotic efforts which were ofi*ered at the shrine of 
liberty; after all the promises which were made to an 
afflicted people by monarchs amid defeat as well as vic- 
tory; after all the miseries of a twenty years* warfare 
were endured, — a warfare probably never surpassed for 
its desolating effecte amid even the annals of the wfld- 
sst'revoludons, — Italy, the ancient mistress of the world 
—the cradle of literature and the arts, the land where 
every field is a page of history, and where every ruin 
tdls a tale of interest even now, can be only looked at 
widi satisfaction through the mist of ages,— the monu- 
ment of past might, and of modem misrule, and doomed, 
it seems, ever to exhibit the mournful character given 
to her by her own Fantoni— 

" Or dmda or serva dl stranieri genti !** 

It may easily be believed that the literature of a na- 
tion so circumstanced could not fail to partake of the 
wild, the melancholy, and the desponding feelings which 
such struggles, such sacrifices, and sudi a consumma- 
tion as we have alluded to, would successively engender. 
The poetry and tlie prose of modern Italy, in fact, pit- 
sent the sad record of the bright and the blasted hopes 
of that national regeneration which her children have in- 
dulged in and bewailed. For, whether the subjecu 
which have elicited the genius of Italian writers for half 
a century, may have been those of fact or those of ima- 



gination, it la scarcdy to be denied that their produc- 
tions are universally and chronologically tlnetared by the 
momentous events and the passionate feelings of the pe- 
riod during which they were penned. In the dramas oi 
Alfieti, for instance, we find all that longing for inde- 
pendence, that detestation of servility, that contempt for 
corrupt control, and that soom of tyranny, which actu- 
ated the national mind for freedom, and at length usher- 
ed in the. intoxicating proapect of Italy^a redemption. 
In the bitter satire and moral pleadings of Panni's* 
lyre, we mark the democratic spirit of the sacoeeding 
period, when every patriotic heart bounded to beard its 
tyrant sovereign and Itt effeminate and heartlesa aristo- 
cracy, and seemed determined to try the fancied panacea 
of a republic. In the strains of Mooti, Pindemonte, 
and Cesuotti, who^ like Jealousy, 

« Now courted lovc^ now, raTing^ call*d on hati^** 

we behold that dastardly tergiversation of opinion and 
of action which denote the time when universal discord 
held ite sway, cursed as then the nation was with French 
and Austrian chicanery. In the glowing sentiments and 
heart-breaking mnsiDgs of Foseoloyf we discover the 
rage and the despair which stung every patriot's heart, 
when the avowed liberator of Italy recklessly partitioned 
and basely betrayed a people who trusted in the might 
of his arms for union and mdependenoe. In the roman- 
tic Rime of Grossi, we trace the tears of a bleediog 
country, who distractedly fied to bewail the sorrowful 
fate of Ildegonday that they might weep for the approsch. 
ing destiny of Aueonia. In the writings of Msnzom 
and fiertolotti are mirrored much of that bitter disap. 
pointment and distrust whidi followed the lastdismem- 
berment, or settlement u it was termed, of the garden 
of Europe. Their pages show us that prcaent realities 
are too agonizing to be thought of, far less to be dwdt 
upon ; and they follow the example of their brethren in 
eschewing the transactions of the passing hour for the 
chronicles and the tomba of the pasu And, in fine, from 
the grave volumes of Botta:( may be fairly deduced the 
sad conviction whidi he and his oonntxymcn have been 
at last brought to, of the almost utter hopelessness of 
ever seeing Italy again great and independent. 

We have been led to hazard these opinions after per- 
using the volumes which stand at the head of this notice, 
their author having presented us, in his pages, with the 
most striking proofs of our position. Throughout the 
greater portion of these Lettere we find the writer, ss may 
be naturally inferred from the preaent state of Italy, chiefiy 
occupied with the Antiquitlei of his father-land. Stored, 
as his mind evidently is, with classical and historicsl 
lore, he seizes every opportunity of turning these co sc- 
count Italy ia an endless theme for the scholar to de- 
scant upon, and the scholar here poats a flood of era- 
dition over every step of his journey. Signor Dandolo^ 
who indites these epistles, appears to be a lineal descend- 
ant of those noble Venetian sires whom Titian and Tin- 
toretto took a pleasure in depicting, and, sorrowing for 
the sunset of their city*s glory, he feels a solace to bis 
sadness in the ptcturings 5 memory, and the creations of 
imagination. A time-hallowed church or a deserted 
temple — a totting column or a crumbling aqueduct^ 
a ruined palace or a lonely tomb, are to liim the themes 
of eloquent contemplation. Chnmides give him fscts, 
and Fancy gives him figures. Beings of past sges flit 
before his eye, as History draws them ; and long-stilled 



• S«e «• // Gfonio." 

t We prindpally allodafto the *« VUime LeUen di Jpc^pt 
OrtU," and" J, Sepokhri." 

t ICark the dopiiir v*hieh larks In ihtte simple words of toe 
author of the " Sioria d* ItoHa," when he layB, " Coal I' Itsl^ 
dopo una unffuinow • varia oatastiofc dl ymt aani, dcUa qusf 
died tefy^moti e non so<iuantl ▼ok■Bi•arehbeIO•tatip«tei]m• 
ffliori, li ricompaneTa a ua di prmo acUo state amtoo."— VoL 
rv.p.500. 
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•poik as ImagiiMtUm dreamt they wonld have 
; in siiort, Dandoio indalges at eTtry step of his 
and voald wish hb readers to join him, in that 

' Wordkip of the great of old. 
The dad, bttt aoeptr'd aovereigns^ who still rule 
Our sBiiita finom tlieirttma. 



Aldiovgh antiquities, however, are the leading charac- 
trisdcs of the Tolumes before us, the author oocasion- 
allr risks himself upon modem ground. And when we 
imi him there, su is more frequently the case in his let- 
'ot en Florence and Venice, we feel regret that he 
^u not the fortitode to risk himself there oftener. 
We are tired with the ofV-repeated opinions of stran- 
cas npon Italy, and sigh for something new from a na- 
tive. Here, to a certain extent, we have had our wish 
raided. The happy picture which Dandoio draws of 
:!te present condition of Tuscany is, we are happy to 
I :^k, in fuU accordance with our own opinions arising 
ima petaonal observation ; and though rich in colouring, 
• a, oetatheless, destitute of flattery. Under the mild 
- |P«emmcnt of Leopold, Tuscany has become an ezcep<<^ 
noa sad an example to the rest of Italy. Unlike its 
spring and weeping neighbours, it has bettered its 
ceodidao* and Is happy. '« In this country, at the 
. iraent boor,** as Dandoio well says, *^ grievous snd 
, afiiQoiis proscriptions no longer sully the pages of Flo- 
, ladae siory ; while, in their stead, worth in every shape 
' B foond. The rule of a father is seen in the Prioce, the 
' fl tod im ce of children is displayed in the people; there 
I is paUic prosperity and individual industry. These 
lie die enchanting features which Tuscany displays in 
Aese latter times.** What a melancholy contrast to this 
pctare is to be found in the author*s account of Flo- 
; TSKt, the city of his ancestors I 

I To the sober-minded English reader, the style of these 
I qnsdes may appear inflated and over-stretched ; but it is 
' tsijle well soited to Italian taste and Italian feeling. 
I tte inhabxtaats of the land, which for centuries has 
been 

i ''Scn^nflpremlodcDaTittoria,** 

I cm only be attracted, at the present moment, by the ex- 
I fiesBioa of deep paaaion or patriotic melancholy. Under 
I radb fiwlxnga, prose, in the dulcet tones of tlie Italian 
, tsngse, becomes poetry ; and what perhaps appears little 
than of rodomontade and extravagance to us, is no- 
<^iagebe than the common food which is required to 
Beet the cravings of morbid sensibilities. The style of 
« ouioo is invariably influenced, more or less, by its po- 
hda^ history ; and what we might reprove as affectation 
ia noie, is, in the Italian, the natural expression of 
Itsoding disappointment and deep-rooted melancholy. 



MISCBLLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
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rsoroHTS ok avcixxt, and hints to KODsair, 

T&AVELLEas. 

It is a constsnt theme of regiet to some,..^of joy to 
sthrrsj ■ and of sage observation to alt, that the national 
daacter hat andeigone a thorough metamorphosis du- 
liag the last hnndrd yean. The advocates of antiquity 
look with philanthtopie grief on the extinction of the 
aikliiBe ptinciple that guided our progenitors, in mat- 
(osefcodDed-liats, kaig waists, and immeaaurable hoops, 
—sad make littlo scruple to avow their belief, that widi 
(ke tailofiv and millinery virtue of former years, have 
naSshed uie secondary, but still important, qualities of 
sstknal eomage and somid morality. Tlie '< Laudator 
kmforU pnranifir," on the other hand, points with 
piood satisfaction to the modem reformation in starched 



cnvats and saltatory science, and blushes for the barbar- 
ism of ancestors to whom the inestimable blessings of 
^' Weippert's quadiiiles** were denied, and to whom the 
beautiful nomenclamn of '^ La Belle Asserobl6e** was 
no more intelligible than the Jewish Cabala or Doctor 
3punheim*s theoiies. 

For my own part, I join but feebly either in the com- 
plainta or the felicitations. In such an affair, I am little 
better than Byron's flirt, 

« Who smiles with all, and vreeps vrith-none." 

Heaven forbid that I, or any one else, could feel or 
lifftict indifference when female honour was likely to be 
endangered by the abolition of what Pope calls its 
''*' seven-fold fence T* The satirist, indeed, declares that 
he has known it '^ oh to fail ;" but as I have always 
considered this a base and malicious slander, I, for one, 
could never, in conscience, have consented to the abroga- 
tion of the '^ Hoop,'**-had I not seen an adequate sub- 
stitute adopted in straw and velvet bonnets, that, Cer. 
berus-like, debar the approach of mortal within ques- 
tiooable limits. Then, however one may weep over 
the decay of high-heeled shoes, which set our great- 
grandmothers three inches nearer heaven, we still have 
the consolation to see their offspring established on the 
more solid basis of mud-l>oots. L^ no man sigh that 
two-o*clock dinners are exploded, as long as, in his own 
day and generation, Piovidence has consigned him a 
basin of turcle-soup at that hour, and the tonifortable 
assurance of a no less savoury and more substantial dis- 
pensation at six. In short, in every point except one, I 
think the comparative advantages of the abolitions and 
innovations so nicely balanced,-.*that the specific differ- 
ence ^^ *twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-aee" may be 
safely set down aa tlie assignable value of any actual 
change in the aggr^ate of human happinens, produced 
by the various revolutions in customs, clothing, dining, 
and drinking. A striking corroboration, by the way, of 
Paley*s profound theory of Compensations. 

There is, however, one notable point in which the 
lapse of a century has produced a change, no less remark- 
able in itself, than deplorable in its consequences ; name- 
ly, in the taste, talents, and inordinate affection of the 
public, for every engine and opportunity of locomotion, 
and the insatiable cacoethes for spawning quartos there- 
anent. The time was, when a journey to the neighbour- 
ing market town was regarded as an epoch in the life of 
him who undertook it, and entitled him thereafter to the 
veneration of his fellow villagers ; when geographical 
knowledge was limited to a space like that over which a 
fat pony, with a fuU-grown alderman on its back, could 
amble in the course of a summer day ;-«when the na- 
tives of Glasgow left home in the heavy coach, being 
then in the prime of youth, and reached Edinburgh grey 
haired,»^very individual having first taken the precau- 
tion to insure his life against the perils that awaited 
him ; and lastly, when the *< Leith Mail" changed 
horses three times on the road to u>wn,->tliereby allow- 
ing the passengers suflicient time to breakfast, dine, and 
sup ;-.njgbt-caps being always provided in cases of 
emergency. But, alas 1 theae days are fled, and nothing 
now remains to recall to mind the dignity and importance 
of travelling in our great-grandmothers' time, save some 
mouldering remnant of a machine, that carried forty- 
four souls and bodies at a time, drivers excluded ; — or 
an occasional instance of traditionary lore, that records 
tlie death of some adventurous spirit, — the Mungo Park 
of his day, who purchased immortality in a fearless, 
though fatal, attempt to explore the fastnesses and boun- 
daries of his native country. 

It is in vain to search modem annals for similar in- 
stances of noble daring. Long coaches and impassable 
roads have vanished from our land, and with them have 
gone the poetry and romance of travelling. Who, in this 
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degenerate age, has ever ezpcrieneed the mysterious vid 
undefinable emotions that agitated the b<Mom of him, 
who, of yore, committed himself to the body or basket of 
a long coach-tunable to foresee the time and place at 
which dinner should be served ; all the future, so far as 
regarded a comfortable cup of teai ■« barren waste ; — 
unconscious of the season when ^'' tired nature's kind re- 
storer, balmy sleep^** should revisit him on a shake-down 
on three chairs, in a village inn ; and looking forward 
to the overturning of the vehicle every hundred yards, 
or' its final arrestment' in a deep rut, where he and his 
companions, ignorant of the path, and unable to extri* 
cate the old lumber-box, would be found, after many 
days, fleshless skeletons, with not a vestige of their for- 
mer frames, but the night-caps in which they died I 
When people had one conmion prospect of pail and 
suffering before their eyes, it could not fail to excite 
the social sympathies and sentiments of all. Every lady 
would look forward to the time, whoi the first overturn 
should afibrd a convenient opportunity of falling, faint, 
languid, and speechless, into the arms of an admiring 
swam, with a Welsh wig, who was her vis-ji-vis. The 
gentlemen would gaze with chivalrous idolatry upon the 
fair forms, which, the next moment, they might be call- 
ed upon to rescue from a muddy grave, and restore to 
animation by the skilful application of a scent bottle ; 
and all ranks and sexes would be knit together in that 
friendly and paternal affection, which long and continu- 
ed intercourse could not fail to beget. 

Such were once the perils, the excitements, and the 
pleasures, of timvelling in a long coach. Alas ! that it 
should ever have been superseded ; — for to its decay 
must be attributed the decline of that aident friendship 
for their own, and that devoted admiration of the other 
sex, which constituted the glory and chanuster of the 
men of other ages. Nay, I have not a doubt, that were 
the records of the maU-coadi office at Madrid rigidly in- 
speeted, it would turn out, 'twas not <« Cervantes smiled 
Spain's chivalry away,** but merely the extinction of the 
race of heavy coaches that annihilated the gallantry and 
coursge of his countrymen. This is melancholy enough ; 
but in our own vaunted land, matters are still worse. 
Can there be a more deplorable object in this worid, 
than a father of a family setting out on a journey, cal- 
culating to the twentieth of a second when he will arrive 
at the Bolton Tun, or the Swan with the Two Necks ; 
and letting his wife know, in course of post, the precise 
instant at which to have the eggs boiling for breakfast 
on his return ? The excitement and delight of an oyster 
are infinitely greater than those of the individual who 
is hurled al<mg a road smooth as a billiard-table, and 
monotonous as a doctrinal discourse, and who can nei- 
ther be enlivened by accident, nor retarded by circum- 
stances, every thing being previously arranged and pre- 
destined by the fiat of a maU contractor. What inte- 
rest can such a being have in travelling, or what plea- 
sure can he enjoy in reaching the end of a hundred miles, 
journey, before he has had time to button his gieat-coat, 
much less to ascertain whether his fellow-passengen are 
human beings or not ? Even if he is blessed with an 
intuitive perception of the sex and beauty of the sweet 
little item of flesh and blood that sits opposite, what 
avails it ? There are no robbers 'on the way— no ruts 
in Macadamized roads—no possibility of murder when 
moving at the rate of eleven and a half miles per hour- 
nothing on which a rational man could found a discourse 
— and nothing tliat could ever elicit for reply from any 
well-bred Miss, more than an insipid ^^ Yes," or a 
drawling " No." 

Every body, in fact, allows the nothhigness of modem 
travelling, and inveighs against the silence and mono- 
syllables of the unhappy creatures he meets irith in the 
mail ; but still, every one seems impelled by a mania 
he can neither resist nor explain, to swell the number 
of those who annually indulge in this species of penance 



and seif-pexsecution. It is impossible to witness such 
peraevering attempts to extract enjoyment by a precise 
formula and determinate process, without thinking of the 
patient labours of a worthy and phlegmatic German, who 
spent half a century in poforming somersets over tables 
and chura ; and who, on being asked the reason for such 
singular and severe exertions, replied, with conscious 
pride glistening in his eye, *^ Je me fais vif, monsieur.'* 
This indefatigable man rose early, eat seldom, and sat 
up late, in order to punue his favourite task, and, as 
may easily be supposed, fell a martyr to his vivacious 
determinations. In like manner, I have no doubt, do 
a full moiety of our populadon become victims to their 
erratic propensities. During the summer months, we 
can scarcely take up a newspaper tliat does not narrate 
the premature exit of a young gentleman witli drab gai- 
ten, who sought relief to his cares by stepping from a 
stage coach into his own garters. The bills of mortality 
are greatly increased, likewise, by the crowds of interest- 
ing females, who, in their fruitless search after the plea- 
sant and picturesque, precipitate themselves into the 
nearest lake, for the mere purpose of diisipating ennui. 
And so far (many will think) there is nothing dse than 
tbo wise provision of nature, to rid society of blue-stock- 
ings, sentimentalists, and sonneteers, in the present re- 
dundant state of these pestiferous tribes. But, untbr- 
tunately, the evil does not rest with them ; and it Is 
impossible to say how far it may proceed, if steam 
coaches are once tolerated, and the unlimited use of 
^^ pen and ink" not speedily interdicted. As matters 
stand, no bsgman posts witliout printing ; nor, for many 
years, has a milliner with a green veil been seen three 
miles out of town, without making her debut in hot- 
pressed tomes six months thereafter. In short, when- 
ever a travelling bag or band-box is seen, there, be as- 
sured, are materials for another volume, calculated to 
spread the baneful itch for being happy byforccy through 
sll ranks and conditions of men. It is thus that re- 
spectable tailors are annually seduced from their ahop- 
boards and thimbles — that promising haberdashers are 
led into the pernicious snares of sensibility and cigar- 
smoking.4hat young gentlemen of genitis in the gro- 
cery line have been entrapped into fur caps and bro- 
ken English — and the great bulk of our people been 
driven into the unseemly practice of once-a-year leaving 
a home, which nature, in its mercy, never intended they 
should quit. 

Manifold as these evils are, still it would be unjust 
to ascribe them wholly to the mere exercise, or despicable 
modes of traveling now in use. Every pursuit, in order 
to be successful, requires, as is well known, an especial 
taste and original faculty for itself. Not to mention the 
instances of poets, painters, fiddlers, &c. there is mj 
worthy friend, Mortuus, who is so completely aujaii in 
all that relates to funerals, mortcloths, graves, and un- 
dertaking in general, — he would never have attained his 
present reputation, had he not been gifted with an 
original passion forwearinff crape, and intense relish for 
sable garments, that neither time nor education have 
been able to eradicate. Even so is it with travelling. 
Let no piece of mechanism^ whether male or female, 
attempt the same ; no man of arithmetical principles and 
syllogistic aspect ; nor any virgin, afflicted with pride, 
prudery, or phlegm. But whenever you find one who, 
in time and place convenient, can look upon the world 
and all its concerns as means and materiab for mirth 
and merriment-.-who can, for a season, discard the gra- 
vity and restraint of decorous dulness, and yield himaelf 
to laugh at every thing, including himself...one, in short, 
who in punning is abstemious, in joking indefatigable, 
and in ^^ deevihry" assiduous, — there, be assured, is one 
who may take a tour without uking the blue devils, and 
with whom you may safely ramble for a twelvemonth, 
if he does not kill you with enjoyment in the first fort- 
night. 
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TAV AYRSHIRB SCULPTOR. 

fkToured with the fonowing article from the 
ft wlKMe taite and habita enable him to Inircat 
muelft mote than common degree of intetrit.] 

Is the history of the Arts, we know not that then oc- 
-ji a more fttrikiDg instance of natural genim mcan- 
1^. bj this vae of the term, a certain bias of the mind, 
a t veiCt iRcsistibly impelling to some particular ez- 
9Lj$6— tlna in tile sculptures from the Poems of Bums, 
Tarn ohibitiBg in Edinburgh. James Thorn, the sculp- 
■jp of dicse lerccy thing oonsideted) wonderful figures, 
% t saiiTe of Aynhire, snd of very respectable parenu 
gp mr Tarbotton. Although, lilce those of his country. 
rai lad inspirer, his rdatives were all engaged in sgri- 
cdBsml psnaits, (his brothers, we understand, possess 
x^ farms,) — ^the yoang man himself preferred the oc- 
cpaaoB of a tnasOD, and was, aeeordingly, apprenticed 
> a cvatbmoB in Kilmamoek. This profession wss 
TedbaUy arlftM as offering the nearest approach to the 
adedaed waKfcingB and predilections of his own inez- 
Tosaeed mind, since he was not, as in the instance of 
vTBsl scolpiQcs of eminence, thrown first into the trade 
tf « sh»e-inaa«n by tlie force of circumstances. Tliis 
fvsU appear fiom his showing little attachment to the 
ec4gay of the art : accordingly, liis first master is un- 
loosed 10 have pronounced him rather a dull appren- 
xs. Ftom the beginning he seems to have looked for- 
vwd fis the ornamental part of his calling, and in a 
aHBOy town where there was little or no opportunity of 
spbymcnt in that line, to those more immediately 
rscsncd, he mi^t appear less useful than a less as- 
rarkman. The eridences of young Thorn's di- 
aad talent at this time, however, still remain in 
ens of carving in stone, which he him- 
irir ssfil eonnders, we are told, as superior to any thing 
^ kss yet done. The seeming errors which even the 
lasttst men have made in the estimate of their own 
fj9tst^ have been commented upon as proverbial tru- 
sif* The eanaes of these apparent miscalculations have, 
»«rRa, not been taken into account The artist or the 
Ai^faor akne fully knows the difficulties encountered in 
^oecutson of any design,— the triumphs he achieved 
ncr hq own mind and means,— the obstacles both ez- 
;arijl and intellectaal which he had to remove. 

His tesm of apprentieeship l>eing ezpired, Mr Thorn 
TTpned to Glasgow in pursuit of better employment— 
Hcse ins merits were inunediatdy perceived, and so well 
Rvnded, that his wsges were considerably higher than 
aeoidittwy rate. We feel it proper to advert here 
pBBiedly to diese circamatanoes, as honourable alike to 
jfa tham and his friends ; and as presenting his claims 
's vahiie patronage in a just light, as the claims of a 
r*ta^ man, who, by his talents, had rendered himself 
Tt'ly icspectable in his occupation, but who, withlaud- 
ft^f ambitioB, is desirous of rising to a higher profes- 
«a. In tins attempt he can already plead more than 
Me ntamplr, and, we are disposed to think, no ordi- 
TXTf ^wilificBfTons for becoming from a stobe-masoa— a 



la this latter profmision, Mr Thorn's csieer may be 
itiai from tbe eoounencement of last winter. Being 
«nployed at this dme in the immediate neighbourhood, 
^ applied to Mr Anld of Ayr, who has since proved so 
omdy and jodidous a friend, for permission to take a 
»^teh from a portnit of Bonis, with the intention of 
aerating a boat Of the poet This is a good copy of 
^onginal picture by Mr Nasmyth, and is suspended 
B the very elegant aaid classics] Aonmnent, from a de- 
Sia by Mr Hamilton, erected to the memory of the 
^ud on the banks of the Doon, near ^^ Allowa's auld 
buiei kilt.'* The permissioo was kindly granted ; 
teahcs, Isowever, being at the ssme time ezpressed, liow 



far the attempt was likely to prove successful, Mr 
Thorn not bemg then known in Ayr. These doubts 
seemed to l>e confirmed, on the latter returning with a 
very imperfect sketch, taken by placing transparent pa- 
per on the picture. These occurrences happened on the 
Wednesday, consequently nothing could be done till 
Thursday, when materials were to be procured, and 
other arrangements made, before the work was absolute- 
ly begun. The surprise, then, may be conceived, on 
the artist returning on the Monday following with the 
finished bust In this work, though somewhat defae- 
tive as a likeness, the ezecution, the mechanical detidls, 
and the general cdBTect, were wonderful, especially when 
viewed in connezion with the shortness of the time^ and 
the disadvantage of being finished almost from memory 
—.the very imperfect outline, already mentioned, being 
the only external guide. It was this general ezoellenoe 
that encouraged die proposal of a friU.length figure— a 
proposal to which the artist gave his ready assent, statins 
that he had wished tor undertake something of the kinc^ 
but did not consider it prudent, without any prospect of 
remuneration, to hazard the ezpense both of the block 
of stone and the loss of time. On this Mr Auld ofiered 
to procure any stone from the neighbouring quarries 
which the tttist might judge fit for his purpose, ^veral 
days elapsed in this search ; in the meantime, the mat- 
ter was rather laughed at than encouraged ; and some 
apprehensions of failure, and ezposure to consequent 
comments, being ezpressed, *' Perfaaps^*' said the artist, 
endeavouring to re-assure his friends, *^ 1 had just bet- 
ter try my hand at a head^ as a specimen o* Tam.*' This 
being agreed to, he returned to Crosby churchyard, 
where he was then employed upon a grave stone. The 
day following happeneid to be one of continued rain, and 
finding that the water filled up his lines, probably, too, 
thinking more on ^^ glorious Tam," than on the m^- 
menio mori he was attempting to engrave, our artist re- 
solved tu take time by the forelock, and to set about the 
^^ specimen head" directly. Accordingly, pulling from 
the ruins of the '« auld kirk" of Crosby a rabat of the 
door-way, as a proper material for his purpose, he sat 
himself down among the long rank grass covering the 
graves, and in that situatton actually finished the head 
before rising. Nay, more, although the day has been 
described to us '* as a doun-right pour," so total was his 
absorption in the work^so complete his insensibility to 
every thing else, that he declares himself to have been 
nnconsdotts of the '^ rattling showers," from the mo- 
ment he commenced. Such is the power of genuine and 
natural enthusiasm in a favourite pursuit This head, 
which contained, perhaps, more ezpression than that 
even of the present figure, decided the matter. Nezt 
day, the uninformed mass which now sits in St An. 
dvew's Square, the every thing but living representative 
of " Heroic Tam," was brought into Ayr, a load for 
four stout horses, and placed in a proper workshop, with- 
in Cromwell's fort. 

It may be interesting to mention a few particulars of 
the manner in which these figures have been composed 
and finished. '^ Tam" was selected by the ariist as a 
subject for his chiseL The figure now is understood to 
bear a strong traditional resemblance to the well-known 
Thomas Reid, some forty years ago a renowned speci- 
men of a Carrie farmer, and who, residing at Shanter, 
frirnished to Bums the prototype of his hero. Mr Auld 
stipulated a given price, which has since most liberally 
been doubled, and proposed the subject 



— — " Souter Johnnie, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie,** 

is said to be a striking likeness of a living wtght— a 
cobbler near Maybole ; net thatthis individual sat for 
his portraiture, but that the artist appears to have wrought 
from the reminisoenoes of two interviews with which he 
was favoured, after twice travelling ^< some lang Scotch 
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macs,'* in order to pcnoade the 8»id << Mutcr*' to tn»f. 
fer his body^ by meant of his pair of soles, from his own 
to the artist's studio. The bribe of two guineas a-week, 
exclusive of '< half-mutcbkins but the score," prored, 
however, unavailing, and the cobbler remained firm to 
the last. By this refusal, *^ the birkie** has only be- 
come poorer by the said couple of guineas, and certain 
<* hidf-mutchkins drouthler,*' for so true has the eye of 
the sculptor proved, that every one is said instantly to 
recognise the cobbler's phiz and person. A strange 
perverseoessi indeed, or fatality, or what you will, seems 
to have seised upon all the favoured few selected as 
fitting archetypes for these admirable figures. For, 
Tam*s ** nether man" occasioning some anxiety in the 
perfection of its sturdy symmetry, a carter, we believe^ 
was laid bold of^ and the gamoihint being pulled on 
for bidf-an-hour, Tam*s right Ug was finished in rival- 
ship of the said genileman^s supporter. It appears to 
have been agreed upon that he should return at a fitting 
opportunity, having thus left Tarn ^* hirpling;*' but in 
the interval, the story of the sitting unfortunately ta- 
king aiu And the soubriquet of ^^ Tam o' Shaoter'* 
threatening to attach to the lawful and Christian appella- 
tions of the man of carts, no inducement could again 
bring him within the unhallowed piccinctst>f our sculp- 
tor's atelier. 

It will^ doubtless, excite the admiration of every one 
in the slightest degree conversant with the Arts, that 
these figures, so full of life, ease, and character, were 
thus actually executed without model, or drawing, or 
palpable archetype whatsoever. The artist, indeed, 
knows nothing of modelling, and so little of drawing, 
that we question if he would not find difficulty in ma- 
king even a tolerable sketch of his own work. The chisel 
is his modelling-tool— his pencil— -the only instrument of 
his art in short, with which he is acquainted, but which he 
handles in a manner, we may say, almost unprecedented 
in the history of sculpture. This, however, is yet the 
minor part; for we think, nay, are sure, we discover in 
this dexterity of hand, in this unerring precision of eye, 
in this strong, though still imtutored, conception of form 
and character— .the native deooents of the highest art. 
These primordial attributes of genius, by proper cultun.>, 
may do honour to the country and to their possessor. 
At all events, instruction will refine and improve at- 
tempts in the present walk of art, even should study be 
unable to elevate attainment to a higher. Now, how. 
ever, it would be not only premature, but unjust, to 
criticise these statues as regular labours of sculpture. 
They are to be regarded as wonderful, nay, almost mi- 
raculous, effoits of native, unaided, uideamed ta lent ■ aa 
an approach to truth almost in spite of nature and of 
science ; but they do not hold with respect to legitimate 
sculpture— the high-souled*— the noblesU— the severest 
of all arts— the same rank as in painting, the works of 
the Dutch masters do as compared with the lofty spirits 
of the Roman. Precisely for this reason, that while si- 
milar subjects are not only fit, but often felicitous, sub- 
jects for the pendl— they are altogether improper ob- 
jects of sculptural repTesentation. Mr Thom may be 
assured we do not say this to discourage him— we are 
his best friends in recommending diligence and deep 
study of his profession. He has yet to commence from 
the very conoimencement 

Much will depend upon the patronage and judgment 
of his countrymen. With the melancholy fate of Burns 
before them, we trust both parties will avoid the errors 
which in each destroyed the happiness, and blasted even 
the talents, of that unhappy son of genius. Mr Thom, it 
gives us the sincerest pleiasure to state, has hitherto been 
distinguished and respected for sober habits, and manly 
steadiness of character ; nor can we refrain from com- 
mending, as a future example, the judicious manner in 
which ma patrons in Ayrshire have acted. There the 
upper ranks have lent that countenance which is at once 



necessary and grateful to genius. They have shown tfa 
they properly esteem his works— they have given tii 
commissions, but they have left him to follow his pu 
suits — they have not attempted to withdraw his atte: 
tion ftom that very profession, by improvement in wlil< 
he alone can realize the prospects ever open to tsilei: 
sobriety, and industry. 



THE DRAMA. 

It was the building of the New Town that led 
the building of the present Theatre Royal, which wi 
not completed under an outlay of L.6900. This ea 
pense seems to have been more than M r Rosa, the fir 
patentee, was prepared to bear ; and his resources beln 
cramped, lie opened with a very indifil;rent compan; 
and in consequence found it impossible to make h 
establishment pay. An accident, too^ happened at tl; 
time, which, while it afiected the public generallj 
bore against the Theatre in particular. We allude t 
the faUing of the North Bridge ; — when nearly fini^li 
ed it gave way above the vaults at the south end, an 
buried five persons in the ruins. This happened in Au 
gust 1760, and the Theatre opened in the Decern be 
following, just at the moment when the spirit of eotei 
prise, which was so rapidly inducing the extension < 
the New Town, had received a check of so serious a ns 
ture. It was not till 177'^ that the bridge, was mad 
passable, and the houses were not finished, nor the shofi 
occupied, nor the street opened for carriages, till 177^ 
The wealth, however, which about this period existed i 
Edinburgh, finally succeeded in carrying every thing be 
fore it. The mighty advantages which accrued to th 
city from the accession of the New Town, in the ahoi 
space of fifteen or twenty years, are hardly to be crc 
dited. In 1763 the revenue of the Post Office was onl 
about L. 11, 000 per annum; in 17S3 it had risen t 
L. 40,000. In 1763 there were only three stage-coach e 
in all Scotland— two of these went between Ediuburgl 
and Leitb, with three horses, a coachman, and outrider 
and the other departed once a-month for London, an< 
was about eighteen days upon the journey ; id IW 
there was not a place of any consequence in the coun 
try to which there were not coaches r^ularly every day 
and fifteen left Edinburgh for London every week, ant 
reached the capitel in four days. In 1763 people of th 
first rank and quality lived in the old-fashioned house 
situated in the dark and confined closet of the Old Town 
in 1783 these houses were possessed only by persons o 
the humblest grade, while not the nobility alone, bu 
even several of the ministers and professors kept thei 
own carriages, and lived in the first style of splendou 
and fashion. In 1763 the shore, dues at Leith amount 
ed to L.680; in 1783 they were not under Lf.4000 
These are only a few instances of the rapid growth o 
prosperity, in Edinburgh ; but they serve to mark th 
general features of the times, and, of course, with thii 
prosperity, theatrical entertainments gradually acquirei 
increasing interest and importance. 

Mr R(Ms, perceiving that he had not the talents ex< 
actly qualified to suit hUn for a manager, let the Tbeatn 
on a lease of three years, for five hundred guineas a 
year, to the celebrated Foote, who, in 1770, brough 
down an excellent company with him from his owi 
Theatre of the Hay Market, and cleared one thousanc 
pounds in a single season. Finding it inconvenient 
however, to be so much absent from London, he subset 
the Theatre for the remaining two years of his lease u 
Messrs Digges and Bland, the former of whom, in par- 
ticular, was then well known in Edinburgh as a devei 
and favourite performer. They were so well pleased 
with their bargain, that they renewed the agreement with 
Mr Ross for five years more ; but it is not understood 
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Ml Aey fiBsBj made mach money. The Theatre was 
^eermrntdM icnted for aepumte years by Coni and Wil- 
CHBB ; a&d io 1781 the house and patent, and whole 
rflpcf^, were purchased from Ross by Mr Jackson, 
dsseif ao actor, and man of ability, being the author of 
I * Hiswry «f the Seottiah Stage,*' which Is creditably 





; Fer tea yean Mr Jackson continued to act as mana- 
' ^, vkh variflua saeoeas. His company waa always re- 
l tpeoable ; and there were some, both among the male 
. tsi ftmak Ksident performers, who are still remember- 
' ^ bf maoy, who are older now than tliey were then, as 
* f attiactioos, which to them have not appeared 
or equalled by those of any of their sue- 
Tlda, however, may only be imagination, — 
with which we ding to early assodations, 
thing was new, and the capacity of enjoy- 
licah and keen* Tlioogh comparatively but 
» fMncd, it is only in the recollection of 
j in oU, that iiie names of the p er fw mers resident here 
the condoaioo of the last century, whoae abili- 
BT whoie beauty charmed, continue to 
'a die pficaant generation, with one or two ex- 
ibitf aae all aUke unknown ; but such is ever 
B fate. During the period of which we speak, 
of the firsUiate London performen visited £din« 
bsgjL Am0Dg these were Henderson, Pope, King^ Bow- 
ia, Lee Laewen, Yates, and John Kemble ; and Miss 
FaRB, Mrs Pope, Mrs Jordan, Mrs Esten, Mrs Yates, 
Ma Bidddej, and Mrs Siddons. It was on Saturday, 
I Xs^ 22, 1784, that Mrs Siddons first appeared on the 
E^oq^h stage, in the part of Belvidera, She was then 
13 die very zenith of her fame ; and in order to enable 
the Bassger to make her a suitable ofFjr, the nobility 
ui faitlaacn raised L.200 by subscription, to which, 
liJM waa added lirom the treasury of the theatre, and the 
fawb a adred waa offered to Mrs Siddons for an engage- 
ssBtsf nine nights. She preferred, however, to uke 
ks dance af the reeciptSy and to halve the profits of 
odh sight, after the expenses had been deducted. By 
i ^ BieaBs Mis Siddons made a very handsome sum : 
hr ik«R of die receipts amounted to L.467 ; she was 
d» tse s fnifd with the L.200, which had l)een subscri- 
bed by die noblemen and gentlemen ; she had a clear 
beacfit at raised prices, which gave her L.180 ; and she 
waved, in preaenu of plate and gold tickets, at least 
LU8 ; sa that her nine nights were worth to her L.967> 
Oa the otfaff hand, taking the manager*s various ex- 
peoKS iaia eoodderation, his profiu were only Ii.347* 
T^ Mr JaAsnn states decidedly (and we believe he is 
. eaaa) lo he no equivalent for the depression which 
^ akn place in the receipts before a star appean, and the 



of exotics, 
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paUic sade^ whidi ensues afterwards. ^^ The intro- 

he remarlcs, ^^ for a short period, 
out of London, must be attended with in- 
to a manager, in a greater or a less degree, 
local drcnmstancea, or the temper of the 
though the wishes of the audience may be 
teefay gratified to the uttermost, and the spirit and ex- 
onoas of the manager for a moment extolled ; yet the 
Wd sf leflection soon returns to the latter, and satiety 
ad laisitMilfi pervades the town. The best sdected 
respectably cast, are represented to empty 
the hnndieds that have been taken in a 
ved^ hf die attiaetion of merit or fashion, are thus ex- 
pmdad in aapport of an expensive company, through 
the irni s Ji i drT of a long and dragging season.*' *' Mrs 
Sddooa'a caat,'* he adds, «' U ItdbeUa, Belvidera, Lady 
SMndoipK, and all in tliat line. Mrs Jordan's, the 
Ctmmtry Giri^ the Miss Hoydensy and sprightly come- 
' dy. Thaa, if thoae ladies are seen in tvelx>e characters 
tadi, it proves the occasion of tweidy^fmr plavs being 
had opoD the shelf. For so attractive have they been 
thflie particular performances, in which they 
~ chicly to excel) that it would be next to an 




impossibility, for the best annual aeirett that could be 
procured, to support the situation of either, in the small- 
est degree of comparison ; or to preserve the pieces in 
which they had so recently appeared upon the acting > 
stock list of the theatre." 

In the year 1787, the time for whidi the patent had been 
originally granted having expired, it was renewed to Mr 
Jackson, being taken out in the names of the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Right Hon. Mr Dundas. The cam- 
paign of 1788 opened with every probability of success ( 
but a orcumstance happened which materially affected 
the manager's interests. Alessra Fennell and Woods 
were the principal tragedians of the company. The lat- 
ter had been long known to the Edinburgh audience, 
and was much liked ; the former was not so well known, 
and not so popular. In the play of ^^ Venice Preserved,'* 
Woods had always sustained the part of Jaffier f but in 
casting it for July 9ih, 1788, during an engagement 
of Mrs Siddons, Jackson thought that Woods would 
play Pierre better than Fennel, and that Fennell would 
play Jaffier better than Woods. The pie e was ar« 
ranged accordingly, and so announced in the bills ; but 
the public were not at all satittfied at this attempt, as 
they construed it, to make their favourite Woods give 
way to Fennell. On the day before the tragedy was act- 
ed, the manager received an anonymous letter, couched 
io the following terms: — ^* Sir,— If the parts otJajfier 
and Pierre are not differently cast before to-morrow, the 
play will not be allowed to go on. It is unpardonable 
in a manager to thrust a fellow into a part which he most 
be sensible he is totally incapable of performing.-*>7Ae 
Public.** Jackson, however, 'had made his srnnge- 
ments, and was resolved to abide by them. The conse- 
quence was, that for three taights no performances were 
idlowed to proceed in the theatre, and there was a regular 
riot every evening. Fennell, .unfortunately, on the first 
night made a speech, which only exasperated the minds 
of the public to such a degree, that they wete^ resolved 
to get quit of him altogether ; and on the 15th the ma. 
nsgcr received the following letter, signed by Henry 
£rskine, and one hundred and sixty. two other advocates 
and writers : — ^^ Sir, — We are of opinion, that Mr Fen- 
neirs la'.e deportment to the public, and your conduct as 
manager with regard to that matter, require a very am- 
ple apology from both, testifying your deep regret for 
having failed in the respect due to them ; and that, if 
Mr Fennell refuses to make such an apology, you ought 
immediately to dismiss him. And we take this method 
of intimating to you, that if this opinion is not complied 
with, by making the apology sugt^ested on Wednesday 
evening, or dismissing Mr Fennell, that neither we nor 
our families will hereafter frequent your theatre, or show 
you any countenance as manager, except that, from our 
high regard to Mrs Siddons, we shall postpone executing 
our resolution till her engagement expires." There was 
now no alternative. Poor Jackson made the apology 
demanded, aud, as this was a concession Fennell refused, 
intimated, that '* it gave him inexpressible concern to 
be under die disagreeable necessity of informing the au- 
dience, that Mr Fennell was withdrawn." 

These disturbances were thus put an end to ; but Mr 
Jackson does not seem to have ever afterwards felt quite 
BO comfortable in his situation. During the year 1789, 
nevertheless, his clear profits amounted to L.726 ; but 
in 1790, upon balancing his accounts, he found he had 
sustained a loss of L.21. This was pardy owing to the 
establishment of a kind of minor theatre, which, under 
the tide bf a Circus, thinned the benches of the Theatre 
Royal. '* The supposidon of two theatres exisdng in 
Edmburgh," says Mr Jackson, *^ even increased as it is 
in size, and the number of its inhabitants, cannot for a 
moment be entertained by those who are the least con- 
versant in stage matters.*' He makes good this asser- 
tion by referring even to London, and more especially 
to Dublin ; where, to prevent the ruin of all parties, the 
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legulatnre found it necesMiry to interfere, and limit dra- 
matic amusements to'one theatre. We are strongly in- 
clined to believe that his arguments still hold good ; bat 
up*in this subject ve shall not at present enlarge. 

Mr Jackson was now beginning to get tired of his ma- 
nagerial duties ; and, in 17^1, he associated Mr Stephen 
Kemble with himself as joint manager. They soon 
quarrelled ; Jackson retired altogether, and, for ten or 
twelve years, Stephen Kemble remained sole manager. 
But if we are to be at all guided by the ^^ Letters of Ti- 
mothy Plain/* which appeared in an Edinburgh news- 
paper called '* The Scots Chronicle,*' during the years 
1797, 89 9, and 1800, and which were afterwards col- 
Jected and published separately, we must believe that 
Stephen Kemble was altogether unfit for the office he 
undertook, and that, under him, the drama in Edin- 
burgh retrograded very considerably. Nor did it reco- 
ver itself much under the dynasty of Mr Henry Siddons, 
who succeeded Kemble, and who, we believe, was an ami- 
able man, but a very indifferent actor and inefficient mana- 
ger. On his demise, the patent passed into the hands of 
his widow, Mrs IjL. Siddons, who has, of late years, given 
her brother, Mr Murray, a share in the establishment, 
and intrusted him with Uie exclusive management We 
shall have occasion frequently to advert to his conduct 
in this caplcity, and we shall be ch&ry both of praise 
and Uame, unless when the one or the other is justly 
deserved. But, in the meantime, it is only fair to re- 
mark generally, that few theatres in the country are on a 
more respectable footing than ours now is ; and ^at this 
ia to be attributed mainly to the exertions of the present 
manager, and the high character for talent and integrity 
which both he and Us sister have always maintained. 
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Lei PMe» Amtmrauet^ La SmmumOule^ f 'T\oat /. 
G rtm-eited Mtmtier, 7W FMauU, 4r Bottle Imp, 
Do., He Ltea like TntA, Do. ^ Jokm of Parii, 
1^ Depit AmoureuXf Le Kouoeau FourceoMgnac, Le 

Bo^ffi et le TailletWf 4 Tke Bottle Imp. 
La Sonmambule, Lee Anglaiaet pour hire, A Be Lie* 
like Truth. ' ' . 

FBI. Tartu/e, Le Mariage Extravagant, ^ Brother amd Sister, 
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ORIGINAL POETKY. 
THE HAREBELLS. 

▲ DREAM OF HOME. 

Btf Frofttior WVton, 

An utter wilderness of heaven and earth ! 

Above— no dreamlike isles Elysian, 

In rest or motion on a blue abyss 

Of boundless beauty, felt to be profound 

As the pure silence of the ancient skies I 

No solitary doud^hip sailing by, 

All by herself with her unmurmuring prow. 

Through tidelen ether, ever and anon 

Brought brightfier out in all her bravery 

By sudden splendours streaming from the sun, 

Enamour *d of the pageant from afar ! 

Nor yet innumerous fleet aerial. 

Varying its shape to every breath that blows 

Unheard in that high clime by mortal ears, 

From wedge to crescent, voyaging the light, 

Like creatures in their native element 

Banded for pastime in meridian day ! 

But all was dim ; and soon the dinmess grew 

Darker and darker, almost black as night. 

When, drowaUy, at Ust th* edipeed sun 

Shut his faint eye-lid, and a suddefi awe 

Fell on me firom th* obscured firmament. 



Below— the sun-forsaken desert lay, 
Shorn of the oolour*d beams that beautify 
The naked rocks, till theur old lichens bum 
Like rainbows, and the dusky heather moors 
Look up in crimson to^the crimson clouds, 
Making one glory ; soon the death of light 
Brought on the death of sound in streams and lodus 
All huah'd as frost ; while the great Cataract 
Kept fiJling in his farest sullenly. 
Like £Eff-off thunder deadeuM by the hilla. 

An utter wildemeas of heaven and earth ! 
No oottage-smoke— -no flitting bird— uo bee 
Humming— no roe astir within the brakoi* 
No red-deer beUiug up among the cliff^^— ^ 
Silent the eaglets eyry, as if the Bird 
Were preying fiir at wewi nmw^ the mist 
Mute Echo listen'd, listenM all in vain 
In her dim cavern unresponsivdy, 
To ghost-like whisperings and mysterious sighs 
Coming and going through the solitude. 

I felt a syncope of soul and sense I 
Fancy her wings upfolded ; Menoory 
Lay in a swoon ; Imaginati<m, 
In the dull eyes nnd in the duller ear, 
Imprison'd, lost at once her heavenly dower. 
And work*d no wonders ; like a burial-place 
Was all the scene around, mere dreamless dust ; 
And I stood there, mid strange evanish ings 
Of thoughts and feelings dearest to my heart, 
With all their sweetest, fiurest imagery. 
Insensate almost as the very stone 
On which I leant, deq^^unken in the mosv 
The Uack moss of that quakhug wilderness. 

Oftimes to me the heart of solitude 
Beats cheerily, with grandeur In the cheer, ' 

With many-pulsed lite. Were I a Thrall 
In some stone dungeon-odl beneath the sea, 
Rock-ribb'd against the music of the tides, 
My finer ear could catch the melodies 
Of small waves breaking foamy on tiie sheUs^ 
The pale pink shelis of silvery-aanded shorei 
Of far-off isles, where plumed heads are seen 
Nodding in graceful dance through palmy groves ; 
Or the dread diapason of the deep. 
When ocean renders back unto the sky. 
From the white tumult of some mid-sea diff, 
A more majestic thunder ; or escaped 
In soul from th* iron bondage of my frame. 
The wings of some glad Dove would I th«n takc^ 
And, like that Dove sole-sitting in a tree^ 
Enjoy the silvan silence, by fair shapes 
Haunted,— by Dryad, or, than Dryad far 
Lovelier, some simple human Shepherdess 
Seeking lost lamb, or floweret in the woods ; 
Or, in a bolder mood, the sounding plumes 
Of the Golden Eagle I would Ixnrow, fresh 
With light and dew of morning, and aloft, 
Soaring in glorious metamorphosis. 
Make heaven and earth my own— as lightning quick 
Mine eye—my wing far stronger than the storm. 

Vain boast I for in that desert^s loneliness 
My spirit, fiiithless to her sacred trust, 
Forsook her stay upon the past, and fdl 
Into a mortal fit as blank as death ! 
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la du* dim trancei lo I aomethiiif at my feet, 
in Ha wareriiig bloom seem'd beantiAil ! 
The IwHtjr indiatmct of fonn, and hue, 
Attdl naotioo— 4br the Vision gmtly mored 
Like ligfat oa water— ahnost dazzling — bright^ 
YtC in its hriglitaeBi tenderly subdued 
Dmm into &int and melancholy amUes ! 
With itartlcd spirit, even ae one awakes 
Fms dreamlcas sleeps soon as his face is toucii*d 
8y the ray^ fingers of the rosy mom, 
1 goed and gazed ; and then the beauty grew, 
Banfcidiiag up by fine and fine degrees, 
lala a happy Family of Flowers, 
U their dd%ht deUghtiog all the desert, 
Thsqgh narraw- was their movy nook of home^ 
The wad wide as the ma I 



Nor grass nor herb, 
!mii^^ but tiheir «wn fidr selTes were smiling there, 
As if they all had sprouted suddenly 
LKkB wHh foil-blown blossoms, and with buds 
HdfJilawn between, with stalks most ddicate^ 
Fnsi the thin soil o*ergrown with yeUow moss 
Tbat diared their beauty ; or had fUlen down, 
laaisrlal flowcn ! from the pure coronal 
Of Soaph swimming through our lower skies, 
Ose boor away from hearen ! 

A whispering wind, 
Sdl£^eni amid the silence, like a thought, 
A cheerful thooght, not unembued with lov^ 
Sm ■"*i>**d to tears, almost a sigh, 
T«aeh*d these sweet Havcbclls, — ^for I knew theb 



Erm throngh the uncertain glimmer of their blue 
skicy hcaaty,— and a shower of pearls, 
iwn their petals, bathed the stalks as fine 
Asfsssamer, and sllpt along the leaves^ 
The tiay IcaTes almost inyiaible 
Thai hid in dew, and as the dew expired, 
"Sew pttner than the green of emeralds. 
Fncy, awaken'd by their loveUnesH^ 
Rdis^ one moment that she heard a chime 
Fran these blue bells, as from the magic reins 
Of that green-armour'd elfin Chivalry, 
Tbst wont of old, beneath the moon and stars, 
la onny a glittering squadron, through the woods 
And dawn the glens of Scotia to deploy, 
la Isqg succession, whUe the ledy-Fem 
The cBvalcBde o*ershadow*d, and the Hind 
Or Sheplietd lonely and belated, Tiew'd 
With beating heart, and with the Holy Sign 
Aoass hia bosom drawn unoonsdously, 
Biifehy the Fairy Queen and aU her Court! 

Bat Fancy's dreams are tranuent in their fljght> 
As the thin thiatle-down-4hose of the Heart 
Afe in thdr nature permanent and pure^ 
As fitagranee rest e d in the rosa-bud's celL 
Si^ nddenly methought, those HAasBSLLS fidr 
AB bended towards one central Luminary, 
The &irest of them all— 4he parent Flower ! 
Like to yoong children, on some Sabbath eve^ 
Some deep>huah'd hour of pious ecstacy, 
Tifaning -with tearful ftoes towards one 
By all bdored, the mother of them all ; 
And mute as images^ when from the Book, 
The Holy Book spread ofea on her knees, 
She reads some scriptural story 8teep*d in wo^^^ 
Of Abd near his gnssy altar kill'd- 
Even by hb brother Cain^— or Joseph sold 



To slavery by his brethren^-can such guilt 
Be bom beneath the skies ?— or Absalom 
Rebelling 'gunst his father— and bemoan'd 
By the old man, " Would* I had died for thee ! 

Absalom ! Absalom ! my son ! my son !** 

The fine anociation fiU*d my soul 
With an access- of lore^ that overflow'd 
My inmost being, like a fiood of light 
Pour*d all at once into a room that fronts 
The East, when an impatient hand unbars 
A little bolt, and of our day-built walls 
A window, to the windows of high heaven 
Exposed, lets Morning in through all the house 
Rejoicing in its tenant — the bright Sun ! 

Still were the moorland HAaaBKLLs beautifiil 
In their own mute insensate nature, breathing 
Of God amid the wild ; but from that show 
So exquisite of heavenly workmanship, 
Emblems of beings far more exquisite 
In the endowment of immortal souls, 

1 tum*d me round in gushing tenderness, 
And, manifest before my eyes, lo ! stood 
Even in the very flesh, no phantoms they. 
My own dear Family, jmy children blest. 
And in the midst their mother— wife beloved ! 
The gentle one whose gentle life they share. 
Whose joy is oft like sadness, and her sadness 
Oft but a dim faint shadow of her joy ! 

What love— what bliss— may be concentrated 
In one uprising of the soul within us, 
During one single comprehensive moment. 
In time a point, and as a sunbeam fleet,— 
The swelling and the dying of a wave ! 
Yet to the wondrous being'Who ei^oys it, 
Like a long summer day, and deep and full 
Of mystery as the multitudinous sea. 
Unto the blessed phantoms, for indeed 
Phantoms they were, although I knew it not. 
Few were the tenderest words I did address 
Iif that my dear delusion ! One I drew 
Close to my heart, within my folding arms^ 
And with a fiither*s prayer I kiss'd that head 
So star-like, all the while her Christian name 
Murmuring, ** my Mary !** and the child was blest ! 
Soon was her place most lovingly supplied 
By my bright Margaret, and the phantom sang 
Without my bidding, the sad fiivourite air 
That I might almost wish to hear her sing 
Upon my death-bed, for *tis like a.hymn. 
And lireathes of something &r beyond the grave ! 
I felt a pressure on my knees ; and lo ! 
That merry elf, my rosy-cheeked Jane^ 
Hung back her head with all its links of light. 
And laugh*d up to my face so joyously 
That in the sweet contagion of her glee 
I started, for an instant undeceived. 
At my own laughter in the wilderness. 
But wild, and likewise bold, as roes at pky. 
Danced round me my two boys, then disappear'd 
Behind a knoll, and then with shouts and springs 
Careering through the heather, breathless came 
Back to my feet, and laid them gently down, 
By pastime given into the arms of sleep. 
While, meekly standings sDme small space apart. 
That she might there more tranquilly enjoy 
My joy, upon a sunny spot I saw 
The Guardian Angel of my mortal life; 
And sure no sooner met our eyes than met 
Our hearts ; but in that meeting broke the spell. 
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BenMtli too strong a itlr of happliMM I 

A TuUshliig ! and I was left alone ' 

In the dark dewrt, while the Habsbblu amiled 

Lilce diaenchanted flowerets at my feet ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIKS. 
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OliTw and Boyd letm to have gomnnnetd wltfi eetiTity 
thdr imblbhiog eunjMiki. We have elnwly had ocoa^ to no- 
lice two new wdrks oft!ielri.-lialcolm't " Scenei of War.* and 
Un Johnsiooe't '« Divenloo* of Honyeoti" and In the oouwae of 
thia week, four more new work* have bean put into our hands, 
whidi axe about to iMua from *' Tweeddale Court.'* Thcae are 
•« My Grandfathei^ Farm, or Picturet of Rural Life,"—" The 
Life and AdTcnturea of Alexander Setkirk."— " DlMoarMt on 
Some Important Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty, by the 
Rev. Alexander Stewart, Minister of DoughM,'~and '« A Treatise 
on the N-^ture and Cure of InteMine Worms, by WllUam Rhind, 
Surgeon.** All these it Is our intention to nollee speedily. 

Mr Bteckwood is also about to publish seTeral works of an in- 
teresting desoripUoo, among which are a *' History of the Pro* 
Sress and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain, durine the 
Ixteenth Century, by Dr Thomas M'Crie," the able Historian of 
the Scottish Reformation, and Bioerepher ot the Fathers of our 
National Church,—** The Shepherd's Calendar, by James Hogg,** 
«« The Shepherd Boy," atnmalationfVom theOe»man,~and m se- 
Tenth edition of PoUok*s «< Course of Time." 

We have received a copy of Mlai Mitford's " Rieoxl ;" and we 
understand that this tragedy is on sale at Mr Suthcriandli, in Cat- 
ion Street, whose shop, we believe, is the principal dapotfor plays 
in town. 

Dr Irving, the learned LibniiaB to the Faculty of Advocates, 
nnd audmr of the BIcmenta of EngUih Coropoaition, U preparing 
for publication a History <^ Scottish Poetry, from the middle 
of the Thirteenth to the commcnoemeBt t^ the Blgliteenth Cen- 
tury. 

'* The Jurisdiction of the Temporal Courts of Scotland." Just 
published, by MacIacMan and Stewart, is a small pamphlet, gi- 
ving an account of the powers and privileges of these courts. 

We perceive that Mr Colbum Is to publish, in January next, 
Na I. of a new monthly periodical, to be endtled " The Jour- 
nal of the United Service,^ to be dedicated entirely to the hiter- 
estt of the military and naval professloos. The work is to be con- 
ducted by an officer of his Majesty*! Service. 

The Disowned," a aoveU by the author of '« Pelham," has 
appeared, 
he Musical Bijou, an Albmn of Music, Poetry, and Prose, 
for 18S9," it announced. Amongst its eontenti are two songs by 
the Ettrick Shepherd,—** The Harpof Ossian,"and ** My Emma, 
my darling." There are also original musical compontions by 
Bishop, Bamett, Bayly, and others. 

A gentleman ot the name of James has lately publbhed a Poem, 
called ** The Ruined City," which is reviewed and praised in the 
last Number of the New Monthly Magaaine. In the Picfkce 
there is this pessage t— ^* A few years ago a party of English gen- 
tlemen, travelling in the Morea, eowceived the idea or visiting 
aome of the ruins of andent G re ec e by moonlight An account 
of the effcet produced, given by one of the traveilers to the au- 
thor, suggested the following Httle Poem." The EnglUh party 
must have consisted of men of the most original minds, to con- 
ceier tke idem of visiting Greek ruins by moonlight, and the au- 
thor must be a person of a vast reach of thought to conceive the 
idea of writing a Poem in consequence. 

Mr Sheppard, the author of «* Thoughts cm. Devotion." hM in 
the press a work entitled " A View ofsome of those fividencrs 
lor the Divhie Origin of Christianity, whkh aie not founded on 
the authenticity of Scriptare." 

A Hbtory of India, in two volumes, is preparing for publioe- 
tion, lyy James Augustus St John and Lef ten Ritchie^ 

A new work is announced, to be comiAated in five If umbers, 
each of which will contain four portraits, engraved by the first 
artisU, of the Beauties of the Court of Charles II , with fiicwra- 
l^ical Notices, by the author of *■ The Diary of an Bnnuy^^ 

Dr Macintosh, Leeturer in Edinburgh on the Practice of Phy- 
sic, is about to publish *' Elements of the Principles and PracUoe 
of Physic" 

'* A New Year's Eve, and other Poem*," have juet appeared, 
by the amiable Quaker, Bernard Barton. 

F. Maosel Reynolds, the editor of *' The Keepsake," Is the 
son of Revnolds the dramatic writer, who, during more than a 
quarter of a century, produced annually one or two dramas, 
nearly all of which were eminently suooeisfuL Reynolds's last 
publieatiao was the history of his *' Life and Times," to which, 
we learn, he intends to add a supplementary volume. 

A new Cydopaedia, to be called ** The CaUuet Cyclopedia," 
haa been annouiped by Mcasrs Longman and Co., in which, it is 
said, some of the first men of the age will unite their labours. 
One of the peculiarities of this work b, that it proitases to pro- 
duce treatises on the most abstruse dcpartmenta of sdenee and 
art, divested altogether of their technical language and symbols, 
and to present than in such a form, that ail their most impor- 
tant results will be intelligible to the general reader. This, per- 
haps, may be done, but it is very difficult to do. We know of 
only three suocesaftil attempts of the kind. Newton In his ** Op- 
tics;" Laplace In his *' Systemedu Monde;* and Blot in his 
*' Precis de Physique." Dr Lardner la to be the Editor. 

It ia sue^^sted in the last Number of the *• Literary Oaaette," 
that the huge fakick of atone ktely dug out of Craigleith Quarry, 



ahould be tnoMpoctad to Loadoa, and eiacfad faieeaMnieiM 
situation, tai honour of the King. There are Joattwo oa9ecti< 
to this suggestion— the firrt is, that we do not see why a naturml 
curiosityof this kind should be carried away ftom the Mad that 
producad It ; and the seeond la, that the ilooe ia qnatftoa ia now 
broken into small plecea. 

We are glad to find that the activity and aeal of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church kesna paee with the unpulae lately given to the 
study of Theology in Scotland, by the induction of Dr Chalmein 
to the Divinity Cnair in the University of Edinbursh. Bciiien 
the Theokigloal Lcctuiea deliverad by the leaned Bpiaeopalian 
Professor, T)r Walker, we understand that the Right Reverend 
Bishop Sandford has commenced reading Lectures on Hebrew Li- 
terature, in which it is known he Is pceironndly vaaant ; and we 
also learn, that that acute Md aoeompUshed sdiolar, the Rev. 
Mr Terrac, has announced his intention of giving a eourse ci Leo- 
tures on the Greek Testament, to baghi hi Jaaueiy next. 

European C/aivrrH/lrs.— It may be Intcrmting to aone of our 
leaders to know, that there are twenty-five UniversitiCB in 
France ; from twenty to thirty In Germany ; fbor In Pnisala; six 
In RuMiai fifteen in Italy i eleven in SpsAn s ^ ia the Nether, 
lands ; four in Switacrlana ; two in Portugal; two in Denmark ; 
four in Scotland ; and three In F w gl e«d 

We observe that a new pertstrerhle panorama of the Battle oT 
Navartn, (Is not this a Coccney corruption of Navarlno !) is about 
to be opened in this city. We consider a good penotama one of 
the moattinnocent and deHehtfol exhibitions with whiek we are 
Bfquatnted ; and we are gUd that Edinburgh is sskiora without 
one or two--4ioth Panoramas and Dioramas. We diould have no 
oUecttao to see Coemorainas and Myrioramas added to the lleU 

Meaus Roberts and M'Donald have bock, we perceive, an- 
nounced a series of Rhetorical Readings. Mr Roberts, with Misa 
NoeTs sasistsnce. Is to mingle music with elocutioa, which oa»- . 
not feil to make a very agtesable oomblnBtion. 

We think it right to direct the attention of all h>Ten of the fine 
arts to Mr Gallt's Exhibition of Andent Pahitings, now open In 
the rooms of die Royal Institntion. The pictures are very nu- 
merous, and some of them— especially one or two by Albert t^^vyp. 
Spada. Salvator Rosa, Murillo, Titian. Baekhuysan, Tcnicxs, and 
Gerard Douw,— <K rare beauty and value. 

We are asauied by a correspondent, upon whoae aathoiity we 
can rely, that >he Greer recited at the leecnt dinner of the Anti- 

Juarian Society, as an extempore and unpubliahef cAision of 
turns, is wdl known thrMighout all the south of Scotland, as an 
old covenantor's graoe, which was composed, and Aeouently de- 
livered, before Bums was bom. The hnes themselves. In so ihr aa 
their literary merit Is eoeaaned, are aeaieely worth quanellins 
about. 

Tfteof f kol Gesiip.— A new drama, in twoacta, entitled <* Aloysc, 
or the Fonater's Daughter," is to be brought out at the Edin- 
burgh Theatre on Tueaday neat. It is the produetioo of a lady, 
who, as an authoress, is already a fiivourite with the public. From 
what we have learned regarding ** Aloyae," we are Inclined con- 
fidently to anticipate its uicoaiak The pieeob we en informed, is 
somewhat of a melancholy cast, and Mrs Henry SMdona, who 
plays the heroine, upon whom the Interest mainly hinges, has a 
part admirabjy suited to her. Prilehard, and Montaaue Stenley, 
have also striking charaden ; and Murray one to which he will, 
no doubt, do ample justice. We bdieve, also, that some on, inal 
music wid be introduced by Miss Tunatall ; and, in shmt, itdoca 
not seem to be at all probable, that the Ikir author will need to 
claim that indulgence ftom the audience which gallantry and 
good feriing would of coune prompt, were the dramatie elfoit 
she has made less likely to be sueeessfttL— Nothluf particular la 
doing in London. A Misa Byfield, who has recentty appeared aa 
a singer at Covent Garden, is qMken of aa likely soon to fill the 
place of MlH Stephens. Miss Fanny Aytosa ia warbling et Bath ; 
and Miss Foote is playing at Llnorin. Ducrow is about to make 
his appearanoe in Glasgow, where he will remain aome time. 

TO OUR READBR& 
The Edinburgh literary Journal for Noveniber 1SS8, Part L, 
In a tiMiMJ^^yrn* cover, ooataining three numbeia, la thia day ready, 
price lj.6d. ________^_^___^ 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We rhall be glad to hear occasionally ttom the Glewow Corres- 
pondent, whose communication appears in this 6ajS '* Journal.'* 
—We hope to hear soon again from oOr friend at Dumfries.— H e 
cannot Judi;e of the translations ftom the German by the speci- 
mens sent us. which are too riiort and unoonneeted.— " The 
Smuggler" will not suit us.—*' The Telescope^ No. 1." and *• Prac- 
tical Jokea, No. L" indicate abilities which practice might im- 
«rove.— **Old Edwards" Is good, but not quite good enough.— 
h^ant of room prevento the insertlea of our artiele upon the 
Blind. 

We oontinue to receive much more poetry than we know what 
to do with. Our best thanks, however, are due to the author of 
the "Sonnets," which shall appear as soon aaposaihlew So shall 
some of the * '.stansas" of ** D.V." of Dundee ; and also of "J. S. P." 
— " A S." of Dundee— •• M."of Glaagowu^* M." of fidlnhurgh, 
and the Lhies entitJed '* Manhood," wlU not suit us.—*' D." asks 
for a candid opinion. We never gire any other. His " Frag- 
ment" hafe been converted Into fragments. 

All anonymoua Communieaiiona muat be peat-paid, whidk an 
Aberdeen Correspondent, who signs *•* A. B." sboold have known. 
But as we are somewhat opposed to the system of aaonymaua 
writings so common of late, we should wiskaa many of our Cor- 
respondentsas poariUe to add their naaMato their oommaniea- 
tioni^ 
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hlmuaa^om of the HmmoM Mind. By the Rev. 
1^ Bdhntjnb W. Blaekwood, Rdinburgh^ 182a 



To the gmt majmity of people, mHaphy$ie$ it, per- 
iip, tlKnoit appiilliog combinattoa of vowels Mcl con- 
tma IB dK Eofflifth laoguege. It »i8 regarded as a 
K 4 rttoBw! dialect, — diffieult to prooounce, and 
HI ififhlf io oomprehoid,— ^encsally made up in- 
fi MOM of four ^rohunes and upwards, which receive 
:« fittl secanaplishment in the purposes of the snuff- 
lofa, er the devioss of the truDk*maker. It is the 
c!f hnadi of aeieiioe of which a man m^sa a merit of 
biffia^ aoihtdg, and young ladies ayow ignorance 
fiiMt Umhkig. In shoit, iiJe looked upon as some- 
'■affaB^otahle to Iranian beings* and excusable only 
9 imahjr-afindGnta and dissenting weavers. Even as 
i'kckst the middle of the last century, — ^when the 
acal kapalK that paved the way to revolution) of 
pnBat in Fianee, and of opinion throughout £u- 
ifB, kad km a dospcr interest and intensity to the ab- 
evt ud fuodamenlal doctrines of man*s oonsdtntion 
■^odbsi,— even then we find the most acute and ele- 
ccsf^^ilsMpher of his agOy— perhaps of bis country,.— 
<4|.-etijg the comparative apathy of his contemporaries 
safamjetiaeoriea, and reluctantly frittering his own 
nan iats detached essays, as the only means of gain- 
=f i badag with the public. And yet it is curious, thai 
^ii thes obooKious in a systematic and symmetri- 
al fam, ii the habitual study and practice of every 
asb The whole basiaetaand conduct of life is nothing 
us tbin the practical application of those individu^ 
itn, wkkh it ia the province of philosophy to correct, 
■33^ uelyK, and illustrate. In the most trivial ac- 
^^■1 Mne theory is formed,— some ratiocination made, 
-i^ thaie very principles which, in their more ex- 
^^afpHcBlion, constitute the body and the value of 
^^f'^iiival adencc, and of- physical discovery. So 
^a^siid, indeed, do the splendours of intellectual art 
■new. vheo brought together, and made palpable to 
nri B the anaals of philosophy, that '^ we can scarcely 
^ smsdvcs to think that genius is but a form of ge- 
=qi awVurirs of association* which all partake ; and 
« its msgnitScent cooceptlons rise according to the 
tae ample kwa which ngulate the course of vulgar 

r^ daiaste for systems of absttaatinquvy that has 
* ^ prevailed, is attributable, therefore, not to the sub- 
<s Batter itself,— Jbc its immediate application comes 
^1^ to the bariness and bosom of every rational being, 
*-^ ie die repulsive aspect which, under the dogmas 
ci davclling of the schoolmen, philosophy for a pe- 
^ WM i mcd . Urged by a zeal no less blind than 
-^petBooa, for the support of a creed, as uninfluen- 
^ «s the heart as incomprehensible to the mind, their 
*de e&Btpes were devoted to mystify matters which 



could not be explained, until the sacTedness o& religion, 
in the end, became subservient and secondary to the 
very subtleties that were originally invented for its aid. 
These impieties and fooleries, indeed, were subsequently 
destroyed by the promulgation of thelnduetive Laws ; but, 
like the stains on female honour, their memory and influ- 
ence have ttever been altogether obliterated. One great les- 
son, nevertheless, has been taught to philosophers in ge-. 
neral, by this very stigma,-.namely, the dsnger of pro- 
secuting their speculations with any other view than the 
discovery of truth, for iu own sake ; and the absurdity 
of setting out with the determination of involving their 
opinions with preconceived notions or systems. 

This lesson, however, the author of the voluine before 
us seems to have overlooked ; for, at the very outset, he 
lays down, as a positive criterion of the troth of any 
system, that it cannot, by any inferences, lead to a con- 
clusion which a fuU moiety of the Christian world hcrfd 
to be indubitable ; and, in perfect accordance with sudi 
a preface, we have all manner of texts from holy writ to 
solve the most legitimate and appropriate questions of 
natural theology. This is equaiiy repugnant to good 
taste, and to the plainest principles and ordinary rules of 
philosophical reasoning ;— >and although the author's 
plea of being but slightly conversant with the metaphy- 
sical writings of others, may serve as an apology in ^ases 
of oversight or mistake,— we apprehend that it cannot 
stand him in stead for raising, on the very vi(^tion of 
a rule, a charge of Atheism (as olearly as implication 
can) against the very individual to whom the doctrines 
of the existence of a Deity, and of the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul, as dictates of natural religion, 
owe more than to all his predecessors. It is either child- 
ish or Jesuitical to make any distinction in Atheism be- 
tween a genius liite Brown and his doctrine. At that 
rate, Atlnnsm might abound all over tlie world, and yet 
it would be imposoible to point out a disbeliever in his 
God. We can conceive of even a mind like Pope's being > 
gradually blinded by the metaphysical plausibilities of 
another, until he became the instrumelit of disseminit- 
ting a system which, had he seen its consequences, he 
would have abjured and detested ; but that the most 
subtle and profound intellect of modem times was tm- 
able to peroeive, what to Mr Ballantyne appears so very 
obvious, is altogether incredible indeed. We would 
fain hope, that the passage which has called forth our 
animadversions is merely one of the hasty and undigest- 
ed remarks, of which the volume affords so many speci- 
mens ; and that, should a second edition ewr affoid an 
opportunity of correction, the author wiU m prompt to 
cancel an imputation, which justice should have with- ' 
held him from throwing on the living, and charity from 
casting on the dead. 

We have insisted thus long on the tone and temper 
of this work, because the author has weakened his own 
positions by a perpetual appeal, when hard pushed, to 
devotional consequences, instead of sound logic: As, 
where he combats £d«ard's doctrine of the WiU, by de- 
claring, ^^ that it is purely physical necessity, or fatal- 
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Ity,"— where be OYertbrows Reid*8 theory of Contingen- 
qr, by the limple assertion, that U proves '* the whole 
univeiw must be aoder the wpFeme juiisdktioii of 
chance,^*— or where he Renounces Dogidd Stewart for 
having broached a theory, which, notwiOistanding ^* the 
appearances of piety under some of its aspects,'* Inds dU 
rectly to more hnpious results than we choose to copy, 
but which the author has elaborately detailed in a note 
at pp. 242 and 243. Such impotent conclusions could 
only beget a smile, were it not that they appear a kind 
of retributive justice towards the philosopher last named, 
who, when the fire of genius was nearly extinct, raked 
UD iu flickering embers for the purpose of blasUng the 
for fame of a departed, and, in our opinion, superior, 
genius* 

It is time, however, that we proceed to give some ac- 
count of the work itself. From the intr<xiuction,— bv 
far the best piece of composition hi the book, and whicn 
contains some sound and acute remarks on Uie mode of 
conducting philosophical speculations,— we learn that 
the volume now given to the public contains only one of 
four sections, into which the '' Examination*' is divided ; 
and that the publication of the test is (very Judidonsly, 
we think,) ddayed, until the reoeptio nof their precur- 
sor is ascertained. We are further informed that the 
author is an amateur, *' not extensively acquainted" 
with writings co the subject of which be treats, and, 
therefore, as he very truly savs, liable ^* to appropriate to 
hhnself what may really betong to those who have gone 
before.^' Such is the account given by Mr Ballantyne 
of his intentions, his acquirements, and his book ; and 
after a careful perusal of the latter, it seems to us pretty 
apparent, that it is the work of one, who is an admirer of 
what in the days of Beattie was so popular under the 
misnomer of ^' the Gomroon Sense Philosophy." Not 
that hi his individual doctrines he is to be confounded 
with that interjectional and stipendivy polemic,--or 
even with the more temperate, though equally unte- 
nable, arguments of Dr Reid ; but his great aim, in the 
peculiar system htf has adopted, is, like theirs, to mea- 
sure philosophical theories by popular or vulgar opf- 
nion ; wind to take the ordinary feelings and indiscrimi- 
nate language of mankind, as the ultimate basis, stand- 
ard, and appeal, in abstract speculation. This leads 
him, at every other page, to assume as axiomatic, proven, 
or needless of explanation, poihls, on which great doubt, 
and diversitj of opinion, prevail. 

In no instance is this more conspicuous than in the 
first chapter, <* On the SensiUve Principle," where, 
without the slightest preparation, and while expectmg 
some hypothesis or explication of the sentient principle, 
and its susceptibilities, as the ground-work of future de- 
ductions, — ^we are plunged at once into a theory of the 
Ideas of Extension. Here, in opposition to Brown, who 
held that such ideas sre acquired, and not original; and 
to Reid, who supposed them to result, not from actual 
imprettioH^ but from the consequent tentatiotu^^Jtie 
ascribes their origin, as well as that of our ideas of du- 
ration, to what he styles the " law of correspondence.** 
We give the enunciation of this law in his own words. 
'* Every impression on a sensitive part of the body 
suggests a sensation ; and, in connexion with it, an idea 
of a portion of extension corresponding to the portion of 
nervous expansion afieeted." Ideas of extension, there- 
fore, are cfflioomitant and coeval with our sensations ; 
or, hi oOm words, the ferj fint impression on any of 
Ae sensitory organs, (which are merely the extremities 
of nervous expansion,) necessarily suggests the idea of 
extension and its various modifications of l^re, &c 
dec Now, to this explanation we have only one objec- 
tion, vix. that it is utterly at variance with the facts 
and phenomena it is meant to elucidate, even in the im- 
pressions of toocfa,r-.where the idea of extension In the 
impinging object is most likely to arise. Will anv one 
pretend, that with the tactual feeling of an external sub- 



stance, we have primsrilyanj idea of extension, real or 
comparative, either of the nervous expanse affected, or 
of the body producing, the impiession? On the contrary, 
it is notorious, that if, with our eves shut, tht band is 
carried over any superficies, the iaea of extensWa 'de< 
pends, not on the position of sensitive surfiMes empleyed 
in the act of palpation, nor on the portion of space tra 
versed,— but on the comparative celerity or slownesi 
with which the operation is performed; On makinf 
the experhnent, it will be found, tliat so ftr from *^^ thi 
idea of extension corresponding with the extent of im. 
pression,'* we are completely ignorant of the loni^tn- 
dioal dimensions, whether we use a finger or a baud, — 
or whether the body be two yards or five yards in length. 
Or, to pot the matter in another light, — if the idea oi 
extension depend ultimately on the extent of the ncr. 
votti extremity elected, the puncture of a pin ahould 
suggest little more than the idea of a mathematica] 
point,.~which hath position but not magnitude. And 
yet, (when once the idea of extension has been obtained 
by other means,) there is, perhaps, no impression, which, 
in its apparent diffusion, conveys an idea of greater ex- 
tent Tne truth is, that even in our tactual impressions, 
we do not nnilbrmly refer our Immediate aenaations to 
the part afieeted,— aa in the case of those who, having 
lost a limb, ascribe any feelmg in the fragment lefk, to 
the extremity of which they were long since denuded. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the sense of touch, 
as subversive of men sensual impresakms affording our 
first notions of extension. But if we take the most cur- 
sory survey of sight, taste, smdl, and hearing, the theory 
becomes supremely ridiculous. We should like to know 
what ideas of extension arise from the odour of a rose, 
.-or if they do arise, whether we have an idea of nvater 
magnitude in smelling with one nostril, with balf a 
nostril, or with both noitrilsr-«r whether a roae of 
small dimensions suggests iu comparative diminutive- 
ness when coming after the fragrance of a bulkier pre* 
decessor ? In taste, — ^the doetrine may excuse a glutton 
for taking large mottthfhls,-i-but it wiU searcely aatisfy 
a philosopher of temperate habits. 

Our author's theory of our conceptions of Duration we 
regard as equally unsound,— and hu notions on Asaocia- 
tion scarcely less so. He combats the opinions of Hume 
and others on the Utter point, and maintains that ideas 
suggest one another, not by anv similarity or reUtion be- 
tween ihHr ohfects^ but by the shnple affinity of pre- 
cedence between themselves. He endeavours to reduce 
the commonly received hiws of aasodation to this single 
principle, but at such length that we have not space to 
follow him into details. 

The third chapter treats of Volition, under which he in- 
cludes A ttentwn, Abstraction, Imagination, (in part,) and 
Causation. He defines Volition to be *' the power of de- 
taining our ideas for a longer or shorter period, with a 
view to the attainment or accomplbbment of something ;" 
and characterises it as an original principle of our coa« 
stitution, ^<on which, strictly speaking, none of the other 
principles act. It is it which acts on them, and acts 
only occasionally as we see meet to employ it." It 
is fai this chapter, and particularlv in the 6th and fidi 
sections, when speaking of the freedom of the mind, 
and the causative influence of volition,— that an uo- 
fbnnded apprehension of consequences has hurried the 
author beyond his depth, and made him, as is usually 
the case with drownfaig men, catch at straws. That 
there Is in the mind some power or susceptibility, by 
whldi, in the choice and attainment of oInecU, its ded« 
sioas are regulated, is beyond the reach of doubt. But 
that this prhictple is not, like everv other mental sus^ 
ceptibility, called Into exercise, and modified and con« 
trolled, by the circumstances and obiects among whidl 
it is placed, is improbable fhmi analogy, and contm* 
dieted by experience. It must never be fo^otten tha^ 
what we call distinct powers or principles of the mhid, 
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gi uchiog die than general denominations, under which 
•sail dtfKs ci feelings are arranged ; and that so far 
-. laj abfolate diversity or divisibility of powerS) 
r air ksov of mind as something capable of existing 
: j::mia states, vhlch constitute our whole catalogue 



The murmur of the ocean is for ever around them \ th 
four winds of heaven know them as the children of th 
storm, and the nurslings of the breeze. They have beei 
over that pathless wilderness of «.*./cs, which submit 
not, as the passive earth does, to human control. On it 
ix^gs, whether sensations, appetites, or emotions ; I wide fields mortal hand never sowed or reaped ; neve 
^ };3aptiU^ likewise, of aff<:ction and change of does it bring forth its spontaneous fruits for man ; i 



^;u br me infinity of objects of which it is cognizant. 

* 6as states or modes of mind, there Is one termed 
;ujs by some, — ^Will by others, — and Volition by a 
:ai psrtf ; bat which, in all cases, is simply die per- 
rrj^ of any object, coupled with the wish to obtain 
'. Tbi feeling is, perhaps, with the exception of sen- 
ioiu, the most frequent and abiding, in which the 
:32 eiiits; bat still it is as dependent for its rise, 
'j^ ifid doiatioo, upon previous states or afl^ections 
I ^ motal principle, as any sensation or emotion 
rjutL U(ne any existent feeling suggests that which 
rzitaidj follows it, we do not pretend to explain ; 
l: :b!, in the infinite s^es of mental states, every 
rnjn has ita canae in some antecedent afi^ection, and 
iscn Itself the necessary generator of another change, 
. : :^7 apparent, if we suppose any relation or coo- 
;cff beiveeo the sensations, emotions, and notions of 
xjus bdagv In short, Desize,.*.4ir, as our author terms 
i:.Valiaia, is always an eflfect of some determinate 
:i:c; s&d, like every other effect, the necessary result 
s s ofeeedoit. We say necessary ; for, according to 
ST mnsl definidon of cause and effect, it is impossi- 
^ :: cQoedve the existence of the first, without tne in- 
ixaaeoos production of the other. Mr Ballantyne, 
hieai, infbnns us, that he knows causes, which, in 
isaol drcBmstances, are not uniformly followed by 
)dcaal icnlta ; and he gives' us to understand, Uiat a 
■caj be placed, at dmerent times, in precisely, the 
■zstitBatiaa, as to all motives and capability of act- 
a^ad jct his volitions may be different each time, 
rkaij have no volition at alL We shall not pre- 
adacBDtradict this, as we are not aWare that any 
saU phmomffia ever occurred in this world $ but we 
iIpftA to one, — as a friend of ours offers to all 
aa&etneis of ^e marvellous,— that the like does 
stab place again. 

Iboe still remains an interminable chapter on the 
'tan Ptiaciple, in which the author seems to be in 
^ '.he lame predicament with ourselves, viz. sorely 
v:iei to discover the meaning of his ** Law of Con- 
z^.** This, perhaps, was his excuse for 'writing so 
^ac^ iboat it. It most be ours, for dropping the sub- 

I Fki ^^ we have said, it most be pretty apparent 
hi ft have no high opinion of this wont. Indeed, we 
'^ cIt been induced to give it the attention it has met 
' :. from die importance of the subjects which it was 
-jU to expound. It is defective in arrangement,— 
-ua Teasocung, — and so stiff* and dry in stvle, as to 
k ikdatdj inanffprable to any other than those who 

* WBatomed to the perusal of mediocre metaphysi- 



\ Lfi nd Adventures of Alexander Selkirk; eon" 
"mg tit real incidents upon which the Romance of 
Uium Crusoe isjimnded. By John Uowell, Editor 
vthe «< Journal of a Soldier of the 71st Regiment," 
^TU Uiewnd Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner,'* 
^ Aotbor of An Essay on the War.igalleys of the 
faaoiL" Edinbargh; OUver and Boyd. 1829. 

MasL 

Tni£ are few sorts of reading in which the lands- 

'^amore romantic interest 3ian the adventures of 

vho ^go down to the great sea in ships.*' They are 

'^ people who live upon an element of theiz own ; 

bbia, and thoughts, and feelings, are not as ours. 



is boundless because unexplored—omnipotent becauai 
irresistible. The lord of the creation sinks into help 
lessness before its might. Wealth and pride go dowi 
with a shriek into its depths, and the solitary sea-bird 
in whose sight they perish, wheels faraway with a shril 
cry of scorn, that thev should thus idly have braved thsii 
fate. And not the daring navigator alone, but all th( 
habitable globe, seems to be at the mercy of the deep. 
For a time, perhaps for many ages, it may consent tc 
act in accordance with certain unknown and mysterioui 
laws which regulate the heavenly bodies ; but who shall 
say when it may again, as it has done before, burst its 
bounds, and roll sullenly on over a vanished world ? It 
is a useless question — an unprofitable speculation ; but 
these and similar reflections, though dimly perceived, 
and seldom expressed, tend more or less to tinge the sea- 
nmn's character as well as the complexion of the lands- 
man's thoughts, when we happen to consider the nature 
of his pursuits. 

It is true that this is the poetical side of the subject, 
and that there is another more familiar and not less just, 
which detracts considerably from the romance that might 
otherwise attach itself to the habits and occupations of 
the sailor. He is in general uneducated, ignorant, 
simple, unrefined ; he ploughs th^ ocean without medi. 
tating on its grandeur ; he comes into port, and he can 
tell you little of what he has seen. To him his ship is 
merely a vehicle for transporting goods from one coun- 
try to another, and the sea is the mountainous road by 
which he must continuidly travel. He may launch 
forth upon its waters and return no more ; but so have 
thousands, and when a fate is common it ceases to in- 
spire dread. What, then, is to hinder him from pass- 
ing over the surface of the waves with as much indifilir- 
ence as the fish passes beneath them P What is he but 
a fish who occasionally walks about upon dry land ? 
When the sea is calm, it is well ; when a storm comes, 
he must weather it the best way he can. As for the 
poetry of the thing — its beauty and sublimity, — a glass 
of grog and a bit of fresh beef are worth them all. 

Yet, disenchant it as we wiU, the ocean is full of ro- 
mance, not in itsdf alone, but in that which it contains. 
Its icebergs, its coral reefs, its wild rocks, and its lovely 
islands, smiling far away like stars in the coronet of night, 
live in the imagination, and rouse the mind into activity. 
Then the stories that have been told by the adventurous 
mariner who has wandered out of the common tracks ; 
who has been placed in situations novel, if not appalling, 
and the hbtory of whose sensations tends to throw addi- 
tional lightupon human nature,— these can never lose their 
interest so long as the tides flow. Of all kinds of romance, 
the romance of reid life is the wildest and most absorb- 
ing ; and in proportion as it is founded upon that ro- 
mance, fiction acquires a value. Hence, the great chann 
of De Foe*s History of Robinson Crusoe ; and hence, 
the anxiety that has long been felt to know exactly the 
real incidents from which that history ukes its rise. In 
the work before us Mr Howell has undertaken to sup- 
ply the information. It was an undertaking well adapted 
to Mr Howell's peculiar habits and turn of mind. The 
books he has idready published, all of which have sold 
extensively, prove, that besides a very general stock of 
knowledge, and a liking for laborious research, he pos- 
sesses the art of arranging his ideas lucidly, and express- 
ing them in plain simpb language, without pretension, 
and without affectation. Altogether, Mr Howell is a 
person sui generis. Belonging, as he does, to the lower 
ranks of life, supporting hhnseif entirely as a mechanic, 
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by hoD«t industry, obliged to combat with the disad- 
vantages of birth and advene fortune of various kinds, 
he has, never Aeless, rescued hixnself bv his own decided 
abilities, fiom the neglect to which his lowly sphere 
would have consigned him ; and is now not unfrequeatly 
honoured, in his humble shop, by visits from Professor 
Leslie, Sir Walter Scott, and many other scientific and 
literary diaracters of the first eminence. We tbink it 
right to mention these facts of the author, and we have 
now a few words to say of his book. 

Though it is not absolutely proved, there is every reason 
to believe that the circumstances stated in Cook*s Second 
Voyage Round the World concerning A lezan^er Selkirk, 
meagre as they are, suggested to De Foe the first hint 
of Robinson Crusoe ; and, as Mr Howell justly remarks, 
" the first perusal of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
forms an era, not the least important in the pleasures 
which the young mind derives from the divine gift of 
letters.*' When, therefore, we come to understand that 
Robinson Crusoe was not a real person, but that there 
was a real person on an uninhabited island, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, we are very much inclined 
at first sight to argue afortioriy diat if we could be made 
to feel so intense an interest in a man of straw, we must 
needs feel stiU greater interest in a bona JIde reality of 
flesh and blood. And so we should, provided his bio- 
grapher, honestly determined to tell the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth— could find, in connexion with him, 
a stock of incidents, so minute and artfully arranged as 
those which the vivid fancy of De Foe supplied. But, 
on the contrary, little except a few general and leadins 
facts has been recoqjied. All that even Cook has told 
us of Selkirk is meagre and unsatisfactory ; nor have 
others been more expUcit, for nothing is to be found but 
cursory notices and accidental allusions in the Voyages 
of Funnel, Rogers, Ulloa, and Anson; while the separate 
pamphlets and papers which appeared concerning him in 
the magazines and other periodicals of the day, were either 
catch-penny impositions or theoretical speculations. De 
Foe drew upon his own Imagination, ana with its assist- 
ance evaded these difficulties; but imagination baa little 
to do with biography, and the consequence is, that the 
tmall volume before us, with the exception of some 20 
or 30 pages of interesting matter, bears too evident 
marks of being patched out with extraneous and sup- 
plementary csre before it could be made to attain even 
Its present moderate size. The truth is, that a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when the science of navigation was 
not so well understood as it is now, the mere circum- 
stance of being left for a shorter or longer period on an 
uninhabited iMand, was not considered so very wonder- 
fuL Cook, in alluding to Selkirk, has expressly said ; 
•»'' This solitary life is not so amazing : we have men- 
tioned two other persons who, at several times, continued 
long on the same island, and without these conveiuence«, 
ibis man we here speak of was furnished with ; and yet 
it was never tliougnt worth while to give any particular 
account of their behaviour there.** Afore than twenty 
years before Selkirk came to reside on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, the celebrated Dampier left one of his 
men there by mistake, who remained alone upwards of 
three years. Subsequently several of Davis*s crew were 
left in a similar predicament. Indeed, there us^ to be 
nothing more common than sailors being left, either 
througn accident or design, on uninhabited islands or 
coasts at which ships touched. The genius of De Foe 
has almost impressed the bcl<ef that no man ever suffer- 
ed in this way but Robinson Crusoe ; and it is with re- 
gret we learn, on examining the subject, that he is not 
so singular an exception as we had been led to believe. 
We cannot, in fact, see, that any man in this situation, 
is in circumstances very materially diffl:rent from those 
which were voluntarily made for themselves, by the her- 
mita of old who lived among the mountains of Abyssi- 
nia, or in the deserts of Egypt. The principal distinc- 



tion seems to be, that in the one case we read of the 
feelings and occupations of a simple sailor, whose only 
study was how to keep himself alive ; and in the otlier 
we are informed of philosophical meditations and austete 
devotion. 

It must not, at the same time, be denied, that though 
it is right to divest the subject of the romance attached 
to it by the novelist, it still retains a very considerable 
interest ; and Mr Howell, as a conscientious inquirer 
into the truth of the case, has the merit of placing the 
whole circumstances of Selkirk*s peculiar destiny in the ! 
proper light. We shall present our readers with one or 
two extracts, which relate particularly to the great inci- 
dent of Selkirk*s life, and which we, of course, consider 
the most amusing and instructive part of the work. Ha- 
ving told us that he was bom in the year 1676, of mean 
parents, at Largo, in Fife, and that he turned out a 
spoiled and wayward boy, our biographer, having fev 
materials to work upon, brings as quicidy down to 1703, 
in which year Selkirk, who had early shown a propen- 
sity for the sea, and had acquired some little reputation 
as a man of skill and courage, left the Downs as saU- 
ing-master, in one of the two ships with which Dampia 
proceeded on a cruising expedition to the South Seas. 
After being fumiahed with some details of the voyage, 
which at this time of day possess little general interest, 
we at length arrive at the island of Juan Femandes, to 
which sJkirk*B vessel had come for repairs. Selkirk 
had by this time quarrelled so seriously with his captain, 
that he determined, at whatever risk, not to return to 
his vesseL The following is the account Mr Howell 
gives us of his resolution to remain alone oo the island, 
and of his first feeUqgs when he saw his oomndes de- 
part, never to return s-^ 

^' From the beginnin|^ to th« end of September, the 
vessel remained undergomg repairs. The disagreement, 
instead of being made up, became greater every day, sod 
strengthened the resolution which Selkirk had made to 
leave the vesseL Just before gettins under weigh, he 
was landed with all his eflTtfCts, and he leaped oo shore 
with a faint sensation of freedom and joy. He shook 
hands with his comrades, and bade them adieu in s 
hearty manner, while Stradliog sat in the boat urging* 
tlieir return to the ship, which order they instantly obcj' 
ed ; but no sooner did the sound of their oan, as diey 
left the beach, fall on his ears, than the horrors of be- 
ing left alone, cut off* from all human sodety, perhapi 
for ever, rushed upon his mind. His heart sunk within 
him, and all his resolution failed. He rushed into the 
water, and unplored them to return and take him on 
board with them. To all his entreaties Stradling tuned 
a deaf ear, and even mocked his despair ; — denouncing 
the choice he had made of remaining upon the island as 
rank mutiny, and describing his present situation as the 
most proper state for such a fellow, where his example 
would not affect others. 

*< For many days after being left alone, Selkirk wsi 
under such great dejection of mind, that he never tasted 
food until urged by extreme hunger, nor did he go to 
sleep until he could watch no longer, bat sat with bis 
eyes fixed in the direction where he had seen his ship- 
mates depart, fondly hoping that Uiey wonld reton and 
free him from his miseir. Thus he remained seated 
upon his chfcst, until darkness shut out every obstacle 
from his sight. Then did he close his weary eyes, but 
not in sleep ; for morning found him still anxiously 
hoping the return of the resseL 

** When urged by hunger be fed upon seals, and snch 
shell-fish as he could pick up 4dong the shore. The 
reason of tliis was the aversion he Mt to leave the beach, 
and the care he took to save his powder. Though seals 
and shell-fish were but sorry fire, his greatest inconve- 
nience was the want of salt and bread, which made him 
loathe his food until reconciled to it by long us& 
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' It ra iMW the beginning of October, (1704,) which 
tae aoofheni Istitttdes is the middle of spring, when 
23 ippeus in m thousand varieties of form and fra- 
ex qvite nnknovn in nor^em climates ; but the 
E0» «f his mind, and the forlorn situation in which 
MM BOW plaoed, caused all its cliarms to be unregard- 
, Tboe was present no one to partake of its sweets, 
M r—ipanion to whom he could communicate the 
fap (( fab mind. He had to contend for life in a 
tt VBM strange to him, and it was with much diffi- 
er ^ he sustained the honor of being alone in such 
isoliie plsoe. If we think, for a moment, how dis- 
psdbUit is to most men to be left by themselves for 
n kf%y we mmj form a faint idea of his situation, 
i)tm painfol it must liave been to him, a sailor, ac- 
mmd to cnjojr and perform all the offices of life in 
k r jfa of btutle and teJlowship. What greatl v added 
lie teron of bis condition, was the noise of the seals 
JETc the sight, and the crashing made by falling trees 
ciidtiaBMiig the heights; which last often broke 
kcDsoiof the scene with horrid sounds, that were 
M ftm vsQey to valley. 

-Ik litfUing of the hut was the first object that 
Hoitio IS exertion ; and his necessary absence from 
dt 1^ gndnally weaned his heart from that aim 
ftdbdiloDe absorbed all liis thoughts, and proved 
tioDdHj means of his obtaining that serenity of mind 
k^BTBds enjoyed ; but it was eighteen months be- 
bt^^ctiBK fully composed, or could be for one wliole 
iMikKAhaai the beach, and from his usual hopeless 
kt noe vessel to relieve him from his melancholy 



i^t^lipse«f ssveral months, custom gradually 

I vk Sdkiik*s situatian less irksome, and we find him 

t'offk '>**— «^g b^PPf ^ bis solitude. The folio w- 

^tx2aa nppUcs us with an accoimt of his mode of 

I £. 
I ** 

'Bafafffflsd m abundance, and the climate being 
)B(*VM pleasant, in about eighteen months he be- 
at macUad to bis situation. TIm time hung no 
<39'^T7 spoo his hands. His devotions, and fre- 
pcssif of tile Scriptures, soothed and elevated his 
u£; nd this, coupled with the vigour of his health, 
staoaatiBdy serene sky and temperate air, rendered 
liifceae ooDtiniial feast. His feelings were now as 
"^Intiiryliad before been melandMly. He took 
^ a ray thing around him ; ornamented the 
^= vfakli he Uj with fragrant branches, cut from a 
^fOA vood on the side of which it was situated, and 
[ftrnxd adelidoiu bower, fanned with continual 
9oh and balmy as poets describe, which made 
after the fatigues of the disse, equal to the 
t nq-iiue sensual pleasures. 
'Vec hippy and contented as he became, there were 
ORt that broke in upon his pleasing solitude, as 
' ti place hia situation on a level with that of other 
keap; for roan is doomed to care while he in* 
'GBi BMttal tenement. During the early part of 
he was much aimoyed by multitudes of 
l«bid) ^wed htt feet and other parts of his body, 
>dept daring the night. To remedy this disagree- 
fttce, he canght and tamed, after much exer- 
puicat perseverance, some of the cats that ran 
1 the ialiixL These new friends soon put the rats 
^. aad becanoe themselves the companions of his 
i>«ui. He amused himself by teaching them to 
I >^ to do a number of antic feats. They bred so 
coder his fostering hand, that they lay upon 
'ud upon the floor in great numbers ; and, al- 
thna freed from his former troublesome visitors, 
soingdy are we formed, that when one care is 
' another takea ita place. These very protectors 
itmirce of great vnessiness to him ; for the idea 



haunted his mind, and made him at times melancholy, 
that, after his death, as there would be no one to bury 
his remains, or to supply the cats with food, his body 
must be devoured by the very animals which he at pre- 
sent nourished for bis convenience. 

**• The island abounds in goats, which he shot while 
his powder lasted, and afterwards caueht by speed of 
foot. At first, he could only overtake kids; but latterly, 
so much did his frugal life, joined to air and exercise, 
improve his strength and habits of body, that he could 
run down the strongest goat on the island in a few mi- 
nutes, and, tossing it over his shotilders, carry it with 
ease to his hut All the by-ways and accessible parts 
of the mountains became familiar to him. He could 
bound from crag to crag, and slip down the predpioes 
with confidence. So great was hia strength and speed, 
that he could in a short time tire out even the dogs be- 
longing to the Duke and Duchess, and outrun them in 
the most laborious chase. 

. *' With these capabilities, hunting soon became his 
chief amusement It was bis custom, after running down 
the animals, to slit their ears, and then allow them to 
escape. Tiie young he carried to the green lawn beside 
his hut, and employed his leisure hours in taming them. 
They in time supplied him with milk, and eren with 
amusement, as he taught them as well as his cats to 
dance ; and he often afterwards declared, that he never 
danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit anywhere, 
to the best of music, than he did to the sound of his 
own voice with his dumb companions." 

At length, after he had been on the island four years 
and four months, he was destined to be restored to hu« 
man society. Some Bristol merchanu, having fitted out 
two armed ships to cruise against the French and Spa- 
niards, in the South Ssas, gave the command to Captain 
Rogers, who visited Juan Fernandez at nearly the com- 
mencement of his expedition. Mr Howell thus writes 
on the subject <— ^ 

«< On the 31st of January 1709, ihey came in sight of 
Alexander Selkirk's dominions, who was, as usual, an- 
xioualy surveying the watery waste. Slowly the vessels 
rose into view, and he could scarcely believe the sight 
real ; for often had he been deceived before. They gra- 
dually approached the island, and he at length ascer- 
tained them to be English. Great was the tumult of 
passions that rose in his mind ; but the love of home 
overpowered them alL It was late in the afternoon when 
thev first came in sight ; and lest they should sail again 
witiiout knowing that there was a person on the island, 
he prepared a quantity of wood to bum as soon as it was 
dark. He kept his eye fixed upon them until night fell, 
and then kindled his fire, and kept it up till morning 
dawned. His hopes and fears having banished all de- 
sire for sleep, he employed himself in killing several 
goats, and in preparing an entertainment for his expect- 
ed guests, knowing how acceptable it would be to them 
after their long run, with nothing but salt provisions to 
live upon. 

^* When day at length opened he still saw them, but 
at a distance from the shore. His fire had caused great 
consternation on board ; for they knew the island to be 
uninhabited, and supposed the light to have proceeded 
from some French ships at anchor. In this persuasion 
they prepared for action, as they must either fight, or 
want water and other refreshments, and stood to their 
quarters all night ready to engage ; but, not perceiving 
any vessel, they next day about noon sent a boat oo 
shore, with Captain Dover, Mr Fry, and aix men, all 
well armed, to ascertain the cause of the fire, and to see 
that all was safe. 

^^ Alexander saw the boat leave the Duke, and pull 
for the beach. He ran down joyfully to meet his coun- 
trymen, and to hear once more the human voice. He 
took in his hand a piece of linen tied upon a small pole 
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as a flag, which he waved as they drew near« to attract 
iheir attention. At length he heard them calling to him 
for a good place to land, which he pointed out, and fly- 
ing as Rwift as a deer towards it, arrived firsts where he 
stood ready to receive them as they stepped on shore. 
He embraced them by turns, but his joy was too great 
for utterance ; while their astonbhment at his uncouth 
appearance struck them dumb. He had at this time 
his last shirt upon his back ; but his feet and legs were 
bare, his thighs and body covered with the skins of wild 
animals. His beard, which had not been shaved for 
four years and four months, was of a great length, while 
-a rough goats*8.skin cap covered his head. He appeared 
to them as wild as the original owners of the skins 
which he wore.** 

We have room for only one other extract A year 
and a half elapsed tfefore Selkirk returned to England. 
He was a good deal noticed in London, and Sir Richard 
Steele has given some account of his appearance and 
conversation In ^* The Englishman,*' which was a pe- 
riodical paper hi continuation of " The Guardian." 
Selkirk, however, did not remain long in London ; he 
had acquired a distaste for society generally, an4 set out 
on a visit to his native village, not so mudi in expecta- 
tion of finding himself comfortable there, as ftom adis« 
like to the metropolis. We subjoin our author's account 
of this visit, which is interesting :— 

**' Selknrk, as soon as he had got the proceeds of his 
voyage realized, set out for Largo, and arrived early in the 
spring of 1712 at his native village. It wss on the fore- 
noon of a Sabbath-day, when all were in church, that 
he knocked at the door of his paternal dwelling, but 
found not tliose whom his heart yearned to see, and his 
soul longed to embrace. He set out for the church, 
prompted both by his piety and his love for his parents ; 
for great was the change that had taken place in his feel- 
ings since he had last been within its walls. As soon as 
he entered and sat down, all eyes were upon him ; for 
such a personage, perhaps, had seldom been seen within 
the church at Largo. He was elegantly dressed in gold- 
laced clothes ; besides, he was a stranger, which in a 
country church is a matter of attention to the hearers at 
all times. But his manner and appearance would have 
attracted the notice of more discerning spectators. After 
remaining some time engaged in devotion, his eyes were 
ever turning to where his parents and brothers sat, while 
theirs as often met his gaze; still they did not know 
him. At length his mother, whose thoughts, perhaps, 
at this time wandered to her long-lost son, recognised 
him, and, uttering a cry of joy, could contain herself no 
longer. Even in the house of God she rushed to his arms, 
unconscious of the impropriety of her conduct, and the 
interruption of the service. Alexander and his friends 
immediately retired to his father's house, to give free 
scope to their joy and' congratulations. 

** For a few days Selkirk was happy in the company 
of his parents and friends ; but, from long habit, he 
soon felt averse to mixing in society, and was most happy 
when alone. For days his relations never saw his face 
from the dawn until late in the evening, when he return, 
ed to bed. It was his custom to go out in the morning, 
carrying with him provisions for the day ; then would 
he wander and meditate alone through the secluded and 
solitary valley of Keirs Den. The romantic beauties of 
the place, and, above all, the stillness that reigned there, 
reminded him of his beloved island, which he never 
thought of but with regret for having left it. When 
evening forced him to retnm to the haunts of men, he 
appeared to do so with reluctance ; for he immediately 
retired to his room up stairs, where his chest at present 
stands, and in the exact place, it is probable, where it 
then stood. Here was he accustomed to amuse himself 
with two cats that belonged to his brother, which he 
aught, in imitation of a part of his occupations on his 



solitary island, to dance, and perform many little feats. 
They were extremely fond of him, and used to watcli his 
return. He often said to his frieiids, no doubt thinking 
of himself in his youth, < That, were children as docile 
and obedient, parents would all be happy in them.' But 
poor Selkirk himself was now far from being happy, for 
his relations often found him in tears. 

*' Attached to his father's house was a piece of ground, 
occupied as a garden, which rose in a considerable ac- 
clivity backwards. Here, on the top of the eminenre, 
soon after his arrival at Largo, Alexander constructed a 
sort of cave, commanding an extensive and delightful 
view of the Forth and its shores. In fits of musing me- 
ditation he was wont to sit here in bad weather, and even 
at other times, and to bewail his ever having left his 
island. This recluse and unnatural propensity, as it ap • 
peared to them, was cause of great grief to his parents, 
who often remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to 
raise his spirits. But their efforts were made in vain ; 
nay, he sometimes broke out before them in a pasaioo of 

fief, and exclaimed, * O, my beloved island 1 I wish 
had never left thee ! I never waf before the man I was 
on thee I I have not been such since I left thee ! and, I 
fear, never can be again V '* 

Little more is known of Selkirk, except that he was 
afterwards twice married, and died in the year 1723, at 
the age of forty-seven, on board his Majesty's ship Wey- 
mouth, where he held the rank of lieutenant. 

The nature of the subject, which, as we have aaid, we 
conceive calculated to throw some additioiial light upon 
the constitution of human nature, and the propensities 
and susceptibilities of man's mind, has induced us to 
devote more time and space to this book than ita size and 
literary merits would otherwise have justified. That 
hour catmot be mis-spent which is given to the examioa. 
tion of the new emotions which rare and uncommon oc- 
currences awaken in the breast, and of the ingenuity and 
mental exertion which unforeseen erents call forth. 



Account of the Edinburgh Sctthnal Sehooif ami the other 
Parochial Inttitutiontjbr Education, establUhed in 
thai City In the year 1812. By John Wood, Esq. 
Edhiburgb, John Wardlaw, 1828. Pp. 282. 

** ScAKCELT," says Mr Wood, *' had the atrocious 
scenes of riot and of bloodshed, by which our northern 
metropolis was disgraced on Uie morning of 1st January 
1812, disclosed the lamentable extent of youthful d<s 
pravity in that dty, than its established clergy, with a 
zeal and promptitude worthy of their Church, stood for- 
ward to oppose to the violence of the toixent that beat, 
and surest, and only bulwark, of which the wiadom of 
their pious forefathers had laid the foundation, — the 
education, and particularly the rel^ioiu education, of 
the poor." The expedient adopted by them for this 
purpose, was the estabUshmentof GratisSunday ScbooU, 
one of which should be attached to every parish in the 
city, and under the patronage and superintendence of iu 
kirk session. It was soon found that many of the can. 
didates for admission to these schools were unable to 
read at all— a circumstance, that threatened to defeat the 
usefulness of the sdieme, at least in some degree. L<ittle 
could be done in the way of teaching young people to 
read on one day of every week ; besides, the great pur- 
pose of the institution was to communicate religious in- 
struction, which could not be attepipted with dTect till 
the first steps of education were surmounted. To remedy 
this inconvenience, it was determined to establish, in 
connexion with these Sunday Schools, one daily school, 
to which a limited number of the poorer candidatjsj 
should be admitted gratis, and the. rest for a payment 
of sixpence a«month. This school, supported like the 
others by a voluntary contribution of Uie inhabitaota at; 
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•((kndi <loQn oott a-jear, now receives ftrnn five to 
a JBoiicd Kholm, and has been the seene of a most 
tjsmM experiment in education, of which the vesalts 
^^etMb are now before us in the little work of which 
itbie coptfd the title above. 
it the diiectais of the Sessional Schools were under 
ar veatkf of eoDsoltiDg economy in their airaoge- 
cfsa-in fact, thej have bat one stated master tor 
*ir priodaal school— their attention was naturally 
>xed to dist system of teaching which professes to 
Kdoplidi BMst by the cheapest means, — ^namdy, the 
)UiM, or National School, or Monitorial,— in short, 
Br Bdl'i ijsten. This, in its external arrangemcats, 
xf sdopied, aad it is now practised, but with some 



Thf nbiiantial merits of this school aie, however, 
■ ipeit Dflssore peculiar to itself. Ono of the chief 
ie^ittended to, almost from the first, is to make the 
^ndentand the meaning of the words and phrases 
is (oar ia Ae course of reading. The simple somids 
setngiit in words that have meaning, and every body 
ibRftn 10 Mr Wood's book (p. 166) wiU be satisfied, 
■wO UMtooished, that this may be done. TiuMe aie 
oakaed into short sentences, which, as soon as he is 
ofiUeof Ksdingthem, the pupil is required to put 
aDta^iuge (Scotch, if ho wul) of his own—and thus 
iicsL n^Usg it may be, but still ideaa— results of men. 
^KOB— sie drcttlating in his brain oontemponneous- 
knh mods. As the child advances, the same atten* 
aaiipiid to the lonser words and more complex sen- 
aos thit ooonr in the course of his reading, and he 
^ pmmam no word that, before he has done with it, 
! k aiBt set bare learned to define, no sentence that 
ret M have been resolved into ideas of his own. The 
sdbad of explaining compound words is analytical ; 
ai i B euiens oiough with what trifling assistance 
! ^uboy vho know no language but their, own, and that 
ispeifcctly, are able to resolve words, which none but 
idrxi is the dead or the cognate languages have been 
hkmapedBd to usdeistand, otherwise than empixi- 
oBt. a ihort extract from Mr Wood*s;,book will ex- 
pSra the vsy in which this is done u— 

"If is my les so n the scholar read of one having 

iacumipRcedented act,* it might be quite sufficient 

^cakntinding the meaning of that ungle passage, 

3tdl hm that * no other person had ever done the like ;* 

, satks voold by no means fully accomplish the object 

; *t hm in view. The child would thus receive no dear 

mn of the word unprecedented^ and would* therefore, 

3a3pghtbility, on the next occasion of its reciurence, 

3 of the recancnee of other words from the same root, 

aeamBdi at a loss as before. But direct his attention 

■ ^ the threefold composition of the word, the a», tlie/^r, 

ad the rrie. Ask him the meaning of the syllable an 

aooopoiition, and tell him to point out to you (or, if 

^«Bi7, pobt out to him) any other words in which 

ii« this signification of not^ (such as ancommofs, ats. 

^'); sod, if there be leisure, any other syUabln which 

au in composition a similar effect, such aa sa, with all 

iaodiiicatioos of i^, U, sfA, sr, also dii and iwii, with 

<uapb. Next investigate the meaning of the syllable 

fnriACMDpafition, and illustrate it with examples, such 

» rtnoM, premature. Then examine, in like manner, 

aciBaiuDg of the sjUable cede, and having shown that 

z oapositiOT it generally signifies to go, demand the 

S^^lion of its various com^uudB^prcccde^ proceed^ 

fc'trrj, accede, recede^ exceed, intercede. The pupil will 

a thii maimer acquire not only a much more distinct 

cdlsstbg impression of the signification of tlie woi4 

c qofttioii, but a key also to a vast variety of words in 

lielfflgnsge." P. 145, & 

J^itiball be asked. What can be the advantage to 
ontj chUdicn of so critical a knowledge of terms ? 
«e Haver is cssy and obvious. First, it must be kept 



in mind, that book-English is to the lower nativies of 
Scotland a sort of foreign tongue, which requires this or 
some sort of interpretatwn to xnake one word in every 
three or four intelligible. Secondly, it should be r^ 
membered that the great object of educating these chiL. 
dren at all, is to t^a the door to religious instruction ; 
and it must be obvious to every body how much the 
method in question must assist in making the Bible and 
the Catechism well understood. Thirdly, as the pupils 
of this school are for the most part intended for trades, 
to which they must be bound aj^entioes at aa early age, 
and as they can afterwards be expected to have few op. 
portunities of extending their verbal acquaintance with 
English, it is desirable that they should carry away ftom 
school such an acquaintance with the words that occur 
in reading, as to make the perusal of any book of in- 
formation that may fall into their hands easy and agree- 
able to them. And lastly, the habit of activity and 
watchful attention, which is created by the necessity of 
invariably catching the sense of what is read, is liouad 
to tell amasingly in some of the other and more advan- 
ced departments in the school, insomuch that we can 
scarcely recommend to our friends a more pleaaing or a 
more wonderful spectacle, than the examination Si the 
geography, the arithmetic, aad the grammar fofms ^this 
Sessional SchooL 

For the particular steps by which so much is accom- 
plished, as well as for a complete explanation and de- 
fence of the method of teaching practised in this semi- 
nary, we must refer to Mr Wood*s book, which we now 
take much pleasure in characterising aa one of the most 
judicious and interesting woiks on education which we 
have seen. Ttie author is a gentlenun of station and 
liberal acquirements, who gives much of his time to the 
institution of which he is here the historian ; and it ia 
to his judgment and activity that it owea most of what 
is distinguishing in its plan and management This 
book contains many details with which we could have 
entertained our readen far better, than by our own re- 
marks on the subject of it, had it not been still more 
our object to invite attention to the institution of which 
Mr Wood is the Coryphaeus, than to do justice to his 
merits as an author. 



The Man of Two Livee : A Narrative, writien hff 
Hinuelf. Two vols. London; Henry Colbum. 182& 

We do not know whether this be a translation or not, 
but it looks a good deal like it. There is a atiffbess and 
a flatness in the writing, which seems to imply that the 
ideas were originally put on paper in another language 
— iWe should guess the tierman. The fiction, at all 
events, upon which the main interest of the story urin* 
dpally hinges, is sufficiently German. We do not, how- 
ever, exacdy mean to use this word as a term of re- 
prosch. Without professing any adovration for the 
many wild and eaitnvagant absurdities to which Oer- 
msn writen have given birth, we do not choose to join 
in the cry which has of late been so promiscuously raised, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, against German novels, 
romances, pla]^ superstitions, and horron of all kinds. 
On the contrary, we care not to conceal our liking even 
fbr the bold and most unnatural conceptions which have 
emanated from thisschooL The powere of the mindof man 
may takt various ways of showing themsd ves. Reason, at 
a certain stage of its progress, must always end in conjec- 
ture ; and those conjectures, though they may be the most 
unprofiuble, are often the most interesting, which do not 
merely flutter round the confines of knowledge, but soar 
away into those dark and undiscovered regions through 
whose gloom thought rerely or never penetrates. It is 
said that there are stare so distant that their light has 
not yet reached this earth ; and in like manner there are 
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fome imagliimtiions fo wild and emdc, (hat it would 
ieem to be difficult to detennine iroiii wfaenee they enaey 
or whither they were going. Yet, thej are not without 
a purpoM ; light sprang out of chaoa, order proceeds 
from copfiisiao ; and surdy some good may be ultimatdy 
derived from the most undigested elements of though^ 
however far-fetched, or however strained beyond the ut- 
most bounds of probability. This diving into the mys- 
teries of mind— 4his endeavouring to tear aside the vdl 
that hangs before the filmy sight of materiality, has bean 
stigmatiied as dangerous ; but it is not dangerous. The 
very desire which prompts to such investigadona, proves 
that they are lawful ; it is an evidence of « the noble as- 
pimtions of our nature to wish to dig down into the 
grave, and tear out from its recesses the secrets of futn* 
rity. There may be hopelessness in the undertaking ; 
but though the ligiht of daj be shut out, why ahould not 
thecsfidve long to breathe once more the ficah air of 
heaven, and dash his chains against his prison walls ? 
Who shall say that some litde chink may not be made 
at last, through which the breese and the sunshine may 
enter ? Blame not, then, the austere and gloomy votary 
of German superstition ;.-4uperstitlon is sublimity, and 
the more sublime, because obscure :— superstition is the 
very mantle of immortality. 

There is intellect^ too, in many of the mjrstic disclo- 
sures of German imagmations. A traditionary and he- 
reditary belief in supernatural terrors is but Uie symp- 
tom of a weak and ill-regulated constitution ; but to 
conceive and give consistency to beings and things en- 
dowed with attributes out of the common course of those 
laws which seem to regulate the universe, implies a crea- 
tive power — a something higher than the mere gross 
frame which surrounds us here. It is for this we look 
in the pages of German metaphysicians and ribvelists,— 
two characters which with them are in general combined. 
A tale of vulgar terror, calculated only to make peasants 
gape round a winter fire, would be stale and uninterest- 
ing ; but the mind that seems capable of untwisting 
some of the threads of destiny, — of leading us a 
oert^n length down the dark road of futurity,— ^f 
re-animating the dead« or giving a new species of 
existence to the living, is not one of which we would 
willingly speak with disrespect. In the calm ezer- 
ciie of ordinary judgment, we may be inclined to smile 
at the visionary dreams of heated enthusiasm, but why 
should we denoimce them as baneful or useless ? The 
alchymists of old devoted their lives to a glorious, though 
most deceitful phantasy ; had they sucoe^«d« they would 
have been deified. They failed; but in their failure 
there was no disgrace, and to their researches science is 
indebted for some of its most brilliant discoveries. The 
eagle cannot imp his golden crest with sunbeams from 
the fount of light ; but still the royal bird, though far 
beneath the goal to which he tends, soan far above his 
less ambitious mates. So is it with the genius of the 
solitary reveller among the forbidden things of heaven 
and earth ;-^oftentime8 be goes far astray, but there are 
moments when he seems to touch the very skirts of the 
hidden mystery, and with thrilling awe we wait for the 
one additional step which is to carry him into its imme- 
diate and revealed presence. 

. These remarks have pardy been suggested by the book 
before us. In the leading idea on which <^ The Man of 
Two Lives** is founded, there is somethhig bold and 
striking. *' If consciousness alone establishes our iden- 
tity," says the author, " for our body is in a constant 
state of change, that principle in me might render other 
proof unnecessary. I need only express my conscious- 
ness that one and the same mind has animated and di- 
rected two distinct persons, was intimate with tiieir 
growth and their decay, their pleasures and their paina, 
their mental and moral discipline, their hopes and their 
fears. 1 am the man now writing his present history, 
and am equally sure that 1 wot that other being wiiose 



life I also record, beeaoae I know it to have been mine** 
*' As this life,'* he proceeds, '^ resembles no other fthsit 
has ever been written, it should commeocs in a manner 
utterly unlike every other biography. The reader, there- 
fore, will albw me to tell him, in the outset, that I died 
at the early age of forty-five, in the city of Frankfort on 
the Maine. I distincdy remember the last expressions 
that were used as life was ebbing fast away. A filer a ra- 
pid survey of a mis-spent existence, I suddenly clasped 
my hands together, and exclaimed, with conwliive ener- 
gy, ^ Oh ! that I could return again into the womb of my 
mother, and spring once more into a world in which I 
have trifled with time, and abused the. blessings of mj 
condition I I have suffered muchf and deserved to au^ 
fer ; never having promoted the happiness of others* I« of 
neeessity, poisoned my own.* At that agonishig moment, 
did I fancy a voice of more than human sweetnem, or 
didteally some immortsl spirit speak to my mmd, ra- 
ther than to an ear stiffening into day, the words vrhich 
foUow ? Unhappy miivd / ihff 9i$h is granted ; thoushaii 
once more OHimate a fuiman Jbrmm" 

Such is the wild conception upon which this romance 
is founded, and it is one out of which a good deal might 
have been madei But the author appean to be quite un- 
equal to the task. We could almost believe that another 
had supplied him with the idea, and that he had only 
reared a dull superstructure upon it We cannot desoend 
to particulars ; but we may state generally, that there is 
a woful deficiency of incident, and that those inunoduoed 
are far too insignificant and puerile for the subject. Nei- 
ther is there much animation in the style ; and though 
there is an occasional attempt at a display of some learn- 
ing, we strongly suspect it is only surface work. loatead 
of being prolonged into a novel of two volumes, had the 
tale been condensed into thirty or forty pages, it might 
have been interesting; as it is, we are afraid a good sub- 
ject has been spoiled* 



jif jf Gnindfaiher''M Farm ; or Pietmree of Ru/Kol L\fe. 
Edinburgh ; OUver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 335. 

This is the production of an amiable, but not of a 
very talented man. Like die "•* Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,** it consists of a series of sketches, illus- 
trative of the character and peculiarities of the peasantry 
in the southern and agricultural districts of the country. 
But th ese ^^ Pictures of Rural Life,** are not an imita- 
tion of the ^^ Lights and Shadows.** The style of the 
two authors is perfectly difi^erent, the one being much 
more imaginative and poetical, and consequently of 
a higher order, than the other. Plain narrative, which 
trusts to exciting attention by the truth and minute- 
ness of its detaUs, rather than by its glowing colour- 
ing or flights of fancy, chiefly chancterises *^ My 
Onmdfatber*s Farm." The volume contains twenty- 
two chapters, all of which possess merit, and are read 
with satisfaction ; but are scarcely entitled to the high- 
est meed of praise, and seldom awaken very deep 
emotions. The book is, in short, one of those which 
it would be preposterous to criticise severely, and which 
many people will like the more, (and perhaps wise- 
ly,) because it is simple and natural, without being 
very original or very enetY^etic. It is exacdy what it 
pretends to be— a faithful picture of many of the com- 
mon scenes and occurrences of rural life. It looks very 
much like the production of a country clergyman, who 
had never seen much of the great world, and in whose 
mind a chastened melancholy, — a sort of cheerful sad- 
ness, (if we may use the expression,) is the predomi- 
nant feeling. A tone of benevolence and piety pervades 
his book, which, though it does not rouse, perhaps si- 
lendy improves ; and at its conclusion «e are inclined 
to think so favounbly of the man, that we fed reluctant 
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3 mf mfjbt mtrtgit of the anthor. We ean psesent only 
of the Tolume ;^it is entitled 



THX FLITTIKO. 

•^ It m <m the day before the flitting, that John Ar- 
BK^ & nn - et )ork, and indeed every thing he had, bat as 
od « odgfat Inmiah aamall cottage, was to be rouped 
» oeet Us debSB. No doabt it vas a heart-rendbig scene 
a ill ibe family, though his wife considered all their 
fasB fight, whoi com^ffed with her husband*! peace of 
asL Ac great bustle of the sale, however, denied him 
^ iesoR which a jost view of his condition made most 
abe iseaded « m that it was not till late in the evening, 
fka all was quiet again, his cherished possessions re- 
oMcii sad time allowed him to brood over his state, 
sa As dee^ faUags of Tezation and despair laid hold 
dks spirit 

*^Tha evcDing was one of remarkable beauty ; the 

laisaevcr mote zaptiurooa, the grass never greener around 

hi fi W Kbo Q ae. The turf seat on which old Hugh was 

MB 10 zest, m the comer of the little garden, was white 

•thfovaiis ; the willows and honeysuckles that over- 

rM it aU fiia of liie ;_the air was bland, the cashat*s 

4aHKeooaig very plaintive— jdl but the inhabitants of 

^ bsBbk dwelling was tranquil and delighted. But 

^ woe downcast, — each one pursued some necessary 

p^wida iat to-marrow*s great change, saying little, 

m itBftf oeenined with sad thoughts. Ones £e wife 

i i^E&kted, ^ Oh, that the moro wss o*er I* — ^^ Yes,* said 

I M haiknd, * the mom, and every mom o* them ; but 

' I viA this ^oamiB* had been stormy.* He could not 

) takr-ht oKNild not eat, — he avoided conversation, and, 

I visk hb hat drawn over his brow, he traversed weari* 

I ^ t^ amie paths, and did over and over again the 

ess daagk It was near bed-time, when one of the 

dOfaa aud to her mother, * My father*s stan*in* at the 

onvo* die stable, and didna speak to me when I spak* 

9 )m ;■ gang out, mother, and bring him in.*—' If he 

I «id bat speak to ane !* was the motlMr*B answer. She 

\ «stfiity-..the eaae had become extreme, — and she ven- 

: taeitoargne with and reprove him. * Ve do wrang, John, 

-^isBo like yonncU;— 4he world's fu* o* affliction,—. 

sbo km tiiatas weel as you,«Mye mauna ha*e a* things 

j'^sr sia way ; there*s ane abune us wha has said, *'• In sor- 

swdult thoQ eat thy bread all the days of thy life.** Ye 

asm expect to gang free ; and I maun say, it wadna be 

esi ftr ony o* us. May be greater ills are yet to befa* ye, 

sdcbm je*Jl rue sair that ye ha*egi*en sic way at this time : 

°xae IB, Jofan^ wi* me ; time will wear a* this out o* 

■iai.* He struck his hsnd against his brow, — ^he grasped 

~ ^ aeckdoth, — and after choking on a few syllables 

•^ich he could not utter, tears goshdi from his eyes, and 

be Bulced iu a long heart-rending fit of weeping. Oh ! 

X s s sonowfol thing to see a strong, hard-featured man 

i^^dding tears ! His sobs sie so heavy, his wail so fulU 

seed ! John Armour, perhaps for twenty years a stran- 

tP t» weeing, bad now to burst the sealed sluices of 

aaibaed's grief, which nothing but the resistless strug* 

eibif agony could accomplish, ere relief could reach his 

•AiieBing bteast. Now it was he sought the dearest sanc- 

^MTj en esith,— he leaned upon his wife's bosom, and 

•i^ kviskcd on him the riches of a woman's love. At 

^o^ he went to rest, gentler in spirit, and home down 

W A lem fiigfatfnl woe than what IumI lately oppressed 



^ Next morning brought round the bustle of flitting. 
Tboe Is a deep interest attending a scene of this kind, 
■aigecbcr separate from the fdelings of those who have 
^ imvc a fevoarite.abode. Circumstsncss of antiquity,—- 
3f Bkystery, belong to it The demolition even of an old 
^mse has somediing melancholy ; the dismsntling it of 
is not less affecting. Some of the servants th«t 
one time about thf farm assisted on this oc- 
nd entered fully into the sentiments now de- 
* That press has been there, I'll warran*, this 



fifty ^rs ; it was his mother's, and cam on her blithe 
mamage-day ; the likeo't ye'llno see now.«i4laya,-4t's 
freck yet. Few hae seen the back o' thee, I tmw, these 
twa days, but the wabsters and sdaters ; they winna ken 
what to mak' o* this wark ;.Jet me look into the back 
o*t.* * I wad be a wee eerie,' said another, feeling the 
gloomy sppearanoe of the old empty dwdUng suggest 
thoughts slUed to superstition, — *■ about gangin' into that 
toom house at night ; I wad aye be thinkin* o* meedng 
wi* auld Hugh, honest man.* 

*' The flitting set off to a cottage about two miles dis- 
tant ; two can-loads of furniture, one mflk-eow, and the 
old wateh-dog, were its amount John Armour lingered 
a little behind, as d}d his wife, for she was anwOling to 
leave him there alone. He then proceeded to every part 
of the premises. The bam and stable kept him a few 
moments ; the rest he hurried over, ezeeptittg the kitchen 
and spenee. When he came to the kitchen, (for it was 
the apartment he visited last,) he leant his head for an 
instant against the mantd-pieoe, and fixed his eyes on 
the hearUi-stone. A deep sigh escaped him, and his 
v^e then took him by the nana to bad him away, which 
he resisted not, only saying, * I hae mind o' roony a 
thing that liappened here.' Then casting his eyes has- 
tily round the desolate apartment, ' but farewed to tiiee 
for ever.* In a few minutes they overtook the flitting, 
nor did he once tom again his head towards the desolate 
place, which had bo firm a hold of his heart** i^ 138 
_143. 

To those who aie in pursuit of innocent recreation, 
not of brilliant talent ; who love raral life^ts familiar 
joyi and sorrows— its trials and its virtues^ts humble 
hope^, its pleasant pastimes, and its refining inflnencet , 
we recommend a perusal of ^^ My Qrandfethar's Faim." 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE SCOTTISH KATIOKAL CHARACTSB. 

Bff Thomas Aird, Esq. Author of << ReKgioui Cha* 

racieristies^*^ ^c, 

Thx author of ^^ St Ronan's Well" thus describes the 
efi^ts which the re-appearance of Tyrrel, after a long 
absence, produced upon some of the inmates of the Ckik- 
um Inn, who thought that they saw in him the ghost 
of a murdered man :— *^ The two maidens took refuge 
in the darksome den entitled their bed-room, whilsi &e 
humpbacked postilion jUd like the wind into the stable^ 
and %Mh professional instinct hegan^ in the extremity of 
his terror^ to saddle a horst^'* These Italics mark what 
we conceive to be one of the profoundest things in all 
the writings of Scott,— one of those hits, so compound- 
ed of humour and deep philosophy, which raises in the 
reader an emotion that lies too deep for laughter,— an 
elevated smile, which he feels pervading his whole ani- 
mal economy. In the present instance, we quote the 
sentence, for the sake of its philosophy, as a striking 
illustration of what its great author tesidies us to term 
the instinct of discipline and habU^ — that b<md which 
keeps men of low natures faithful to thehr secular du- 
ties; but which, as a rationsl mle of conduct, is only 
a slight grade above the mere disdplined instinct of a 
dog or a horse. In this blind dinging of the poor pos- 
tilion to external use and wont, lay idl his virtue and 
all his hope, even though he knew that the case was one 
where professional habits could serve him nothing ; and 
the circumstance strikingly msrks the untaught mean- 
ness of his nature, which had been tutored to nothing 
better, and possessed, therefore, no higher resources of 
mainly consideration or moral strength. In nine instances 
out of ten, we believe, the industry of the rude pe«sant- 
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Tf of ip9tt DatioDS i« directed and secured by no better 
principle. But we know that there U ft better principle 
even among men of the humblest occupations ; .and we 
know that tl\e same good effects, as they are exempli- 
fied in sober industry, in persevering attention to a se- 
vere routine of lowly duty, nay more, in a power to ex- 
tract a moral pleasure from these hardships, may be 
gained from a far nobler constitutioi) in the poor man*s 
hesit— <A« witdom of duty- This we claim, as im- 
pressing a strong chuactedstic upon the sober industry 
of our Scottish peasantry. 

It is this ruUog principle which fills them with manly 
independence, yet without denying the right claims of a 
superior ; which makes them full of sdf-respect, and 
therefore steady in their order, and amienable to superiors 
and to laws ; which renden them provident of the fu- 
tun, and therefore diligent in business, and on that ac- 
count also voluntarily submissive. As a principle equally 
of their religious character, it sanctions and guards these 
prudential and covenanted obligations ; but, above all, 
brings them near to God, by a direct reference to the 
chartoed Bible, whilst, with a noble jealousy, it makes 
them mistrustful of having the clear light thickened 
with the impure glosses of priestly middlemen. Why, 
we may here ask, is any man afraid to encourage their 
independence of soul, by promoting the education of the 
lower orden, if they may be guided, as we think the 
lower classes of the Sootw are at present, by this «pi«- 
dam of duty 9 Why does not such an exdusiooist 
equally fear that the rapid improvement which has 
taken place within the last twenty yean, and which is 
stiU taking place, in their food, and other modes of na- 
tural living, may tend to something similar to the de- 
precated effects of too much knowledge, in as much as 
fulness of bread and full conditions of body seem as 
proximate causes of insubordination as any mood of a 
well-stored mind can be ? The more men know of them- 
selves and the world, the more they will perceive the ne- 
cessity of labour and subordination. An equal and 
general rise throughout the scale of society leaves no 
room for individual dissatisfaction. A community of 
wise and thoughtful men, labouring together in the same 
lowly occupation, makes it dignified and classical, — 
hallows it with moral associations,— invests it with every 
becoming propriety ;. — ^in the same way as the plastic 
power of beauty, among a highly-refined people, con- 
descends to fashion and adorn their meanest utensils, 
assodatiag them with the finest emanations of mind, and 
thus giving them a dignity above their literal use. 

From the earliest times, the Scots seem to have been 
a gfave and enthusiastic people, impatient of the inter- 
ference of strangen, steaay in their old attachments, and 
slow in forming new. This was already the character 
of the people when they were led to oppose the system- 
atic policy of Edward I., and his powerful attempts 
to subdue their liberties ; yet there can be no doubt, 
that this period of extreme peril, and most patriotic ex- 
ertion, had, in re-action, a greater share than any other 
circumstances in the early history of this nation, in form- 
ing and fixing its leading characteristics. The well-ap- 
pomted designs of a politic prince, taught them distinct- 
ness and perspicacity in their watchfulness ; they were 
trained to suspicious caution by his crafty policy, which 
disregarded fair chivalrous hostility ; and his powerful 
and penevering attempts kept them up to an equal spirit 
of ardent and determined opposition. In the farther 
developement or formation of this people's temper, the 
frequent sore defeats which their little bands had to en- 
dure, in a conflict with superior and well-appointed num- 
bers, mixed a wild pathos with the stem and short 
breathings of vengeance purposed anew. Brief intervals 
of enjoyment, the more fervently enjoyed, because be- 
set by a thousand calls to renewed toil, and liable to be 
mingled with regrets for the past, and the sense of co- 
ming danger ; the grave, and thoughtful, and stem con* 



sideratlon of grey-headed. sires, mingled with the foce- 
bodings of old women, and relieved by the inspiration 
of minstrelg, and by the fierce jest, and careless farewell 
of the young warrior, the poignant wit of his own brood- 
ing heart, the more fully expressed when meant to cheat 
the feara of his aged parent, and the maiden of his love, 
— may account in part for the expression of our early 
national temper, in which humour, and pathos, and 
stem resolve, are so curiously blended. 

The blood of those early fathers of ours was not the ra- 
pid overwrought froth of waspish and vindictive slaves ; 
but strong exercise, and the cold-blowing winds of their 
mountains, gave it the balm of cool valour, whilst the 
wrongs of their country supplied the zeal, and made 
them hearts of the "ice-brook temper." And they vere 
men of stout hearts unto very death, fighting for their 
decent homes and the ^' Auld Scottish glory." How many 
thoughts must have thronged the hearts of the Scottish 
women of those times, as they sat at home in fearful ex- 
pectancy, while their fathers, and husbands, and sons, 
and brothers, were away to the fight ! What ovenratch- 
fulness must have been theirs, shaping their fears into 
palpable visions of wraithi and ghosts ! Nor can we 
conceive a more interesting picmre than the daughter of 
a Scottish mountain chief rising early from her battle- 
haunted sleep, fearfully tripping over the green pasture 
hUls and '^ the wild wood thorough," to look down the 
far green gorges of the Yarrow for the bnve returning 
band. Far down, beneath the morning sun, might be 
seen the little plump of bonnets and spean ; — ^O Ood ! 
how much diminished ! slowly and solemnly coming on, 
in mingled grief and indignation of heart for their brave 
fallen. But soon shall be descried the sublime faces of 
devoted men, not less erect than when they went forth 
to battle ; and never shall their bonnets be pulled over 
their brows to hide the cloud-spots of shune and disho- 
noured defeat 

The Border wan of our country with England admit 
of other illustrations, and furnish a continuation of the 
argument in reference to this philosophy of the Scotch 
character. Most strongly to show how much the al>ove 
times of peculiar and patriotic warfare went to fix ics 
leading features, we have only to refer to the origin and 
temper of the national minstrelsy, always the true repre- 
sentative of national feelmg. It is generally allowed, 
that most of the Scottish aire and balUds were breathed 
fortli from the heart of the people in the period to which 
we have referred ; and the lea£ng qualities of our min- 
strelsy, its mingled pathos, and humour^ and resolve, 
seem easily derivable from the circumstances of the times 
which we have attempted above briefly to illustrate. 
The heroic men of those ages have become national mo- 
dels, and the impulse of an old, hallowed, long-acknow- 
ledged music, tends to perpetuate, throughout all the ge- 
nerations of a people, the very feelings in which it first 
originated. 

In later times. If we look to the general character of 
the people in connexion with the mode of the Christian 
religion to which they cling, we find them strongly in- 
tellectual, and impatient of any thing like a spiritual 
yoke. At the Reformation, their perspicacity and grave 
enthusiasm in sacred things made them go much farther 
than the English in rejecting the splendours of a ritual ; 
and, accordingly, their religious ordinances were purged 
to a severe simplicity. The attempt of England, in the 
time of Charles I., to impose Episcopacy on Scotland, 
besides being directly at variance with the wishes of the 
latter, awoke the remembrance of former attempts from 
the same quarter to impose a civil government, and this 
Episcopacy became doubly associated with the idea of 
tyranny, making the Scotdi cling more closely to their 
own form of worship, whidi, independent of its ap- 
proval by an intellectual and wise people, is certainly 
the sublimest in the worid. It requires not to show what 
effect this mode of religion has in reaction upon the na- 
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It ooofiims men in their inteUectu^ 
dev^-sightednen, ia their (pa^^ enthusiAsm, in their 
CBsdiast morality, ia all .tbote measures of ascendency 
. px-cnipcnt in a people who are controlled by the witr 
i.^m of dutjfm 

The atrikiog faults of the Soptch character are a want 

I aconrtesy and aoftness in the eaipression of even their best 

' mi iBoat deeply-rooted affections ;— suspicion and illi* 

btfsJity in their estimate of strangera^ and such as differ 

dan tbem in their opinions and modes of living ;— -pride 

lad srlf-oonceit ; — imd a great dqgree of irreverence eon- 

miih the external forms of their religious devo- 

We noay iliostrate each of these particulars of 



; A Frenchman, or even an Englishman, if he saw the 
\ Mttijig son shining upon a remote chuvohyaidt would 
i sjTcr hesitate to say to a stranger, and he would do it 

< Tith pathetic elegance, ** How sweetly yonder son is shi. 

< sag on my little daughter's grave !** A Scotchman would 
I htte the same feelings in such a case; but he would 

Uosh woe he to attempt to give them utterance. To 

aike good oar second duoge, we refer to the.dtscour- 

tasos manner in which FreD& prisoners, during the last 

, vit, vere treated in Scotch towns, compared with the 

j E«e ge nero u s attentions which they met with in £ng. 

, laal As to the third, — the nnde and self-conceit of a 

SoBttfamaa is proverbial. Witn regard to the fourth and 

art accnsatiiiny— can any one who has seen the decency 

■d deconun iit a CathoUc or English chapel deny the 

iafotatian, thsbt the Calvinistic Scotch are irreverent to 

ftdiignstiAg degree ? Listen In country congregations to 

^ damorous confabulation of the deaf old people 

MBBd the polpit ere the deigyman come in; Iiwk, in 

oBiabry or city church, to the half of the congregation 

taking their seats so soon as the clergyman gives any hint 

tins he ia drawing towards the conclusion of his prayer; 

Idok at the scores that are leaving the church bdforethe 

oaadasion of Use service; at the scores who are seising 

I ^dr hats, and brushing them with their elbows during 

• t^ last blessing, the end of which they seem impatiently 

j 13 vait for as a signal to dap them on their h^ids; and 

I ia die face of all these gross things, can our imputation 

. be coatravened ? We beUeve, indeed, that these and si- 

' nilv liberties furnish no psqof that our people are not 

t fall of heart and reverence for the good and sacred thing; 

i bat ve would rather see the abuse reformed than aid its 

' finip^*?*'^^ by any thing like an apology for it. 

Sach are the lights and shadows of the Scottu^h cha- 

atter in general ; and the glory and the gloom will be 

f»od, in their most marked features, in t^e men of our 

i soiple and unsophisticated villages. They are beset with 

I d» hard and unamiable peculiarities which we have men- 

I Quoed above; but then they are sober and industious, 

I aad hare exalted notions of morality and religion. They 

valk onward with manly and thoughtful countenances, 

aofcered by the sad consdousness that the lapse of our 

BBovtal minutes, which powder away from us like a hand- 

hl of glib sand, is bringing them on towards death, with 

licOe £ance of ezdianging privations and severe toils for 

1 soaon of indulgence which the human heart is ever 

caring ; yet elevated with an equal consciousness that 

I ±ej have the enduring soul within which can never be 

I repressed, which no contrast of wealth in others can 

depreciate, nor 

« An the tide of pomp 
Th^t beats upon the high shore of this world.** 
No man knows them truly who is not ddishted with 
the simple and self-contained mo4e of life of these re- 
■ Dote villagers, and* who.does not most deeply respect their 
BMial mind, whidi, though hardened with the weather- 
statns of poverty, seems only more firmly, in that indu- 
nted grain, to keep the stamp of religious disdpline^ — 
dte impress of heaven. To see the old men, on a bright 
sftcraoon of the stUl Sabbath, in tfadr light-blue cqsts 
and broad-striped waastooats, sitthig on the low beds of 



camomile,, with the Bible in their hands, thdr old eyes 
filled with mild seriousness, blent with Uie sunlight of 
the sweet summertide, is to us a delight equalled only 
by the awe with which we have seen the peace of thdr 
cottages within, and the solemn reverence of young and 
old, when any grey-headed patriarch has gathered him- 
sdf up in the bed, and, ere he died, bleued his chil- 
dren. 

. Filled then, as we are, with a deep, and founded, and 
hoary veneration for the memory of all the dead gene- 
rations of our Scottish peasantry ; and bdieving, with 
heartfdt pleasure, that the present generation is, in every 
good respect, worthy of their fathers, we shall hold our- 
sdves at liberty to speak frequently of them,— to point 
out, it.may be, some of their follies, and to bring forth 
into the daylight many of thdr secluded and unnotieed 
virtues. 



THB VUiLAOS GARRISON. 
Air AVECBOTE OF THE THIRTY YEABS* WAR. 

By one of the Authors of the ** Odd Volume^'* «' Taki 

and Legendty* ^c. 

It happened, in the course of the Thirty Year*' War, 
that Gonaalvo die Cordova, who commanded the Spanish 
troops then overrunning the Palatinate, found it neces- 
sary to possess himsdf of a little walled village, called 
Ogershdm, Uiat lay in his way. On the first intelli- 
gence of his approach, all the inhabitants fled to Man* 
hdm; and when Qonsalvo at length drew near, and 
summoned the place to surrender, there remained within 
the waJb only a poor shepherd and his wife, th^ latter 
of whom, having that very morning brought a little in- 
fant into this world of misery, was unable to leave her 
bed ; And her husband, of course, staid With her. 

The anxiety and distress of the poor man may be more 
easily ooncdved than described. Fortnnatdy, however, 
he possessed both oouraee and shrewdness ; and, on the 
spur of the moment, bettionght himself of a scheme to 
give bis wife and baby a chance of escape, which, aftei^ 
embracing them both, he hastened to put into execu- 
tion. 

The inhabitants, having run off in a tremendous hur- 
ry, had left almost all their property at his disposal; so 
he had no difficulty in finding what was rcquidte for Ids 
purpose,— nsmdy, a complete change of dress. Having 
first accoutred hu lower man in military guise, he 
tossed away his shepherd's hat, which he replaced with 
a huee helmet, «* a world too wide;**— he buckled a long 
swora to his side, threw a goodly cloak over his shoul- 
ders, stuck two enormous pistob in hisbdt, andputdng 
on boots so thick in the soles and high in the heels, 
that they lifted hhn about half a yard from the ground, 
he fiutened to them a pair of those prodigious jingling 
spurs whidi were the fashion of the times. Thus ac- 
coutred, he forthwith betook himself to the walls, and 
leaning with a pompous air on his sword, he listened 
coolly to the henld, who advanced to summon the vil- 
lage to surrender* 

*^ Friend,*' said our hero, as soon as the herald had. 
conduded his speech, ^' tell your commander, that though 
I have not yet made up my mind to surrender at all, 
I may posubly be induced to do so, provided he agrees 
to the three following conditions, in which I shall make 
no abatement whatever. Firtt^ The garrison must be 
allowed to march out with military honours ; tecofuL, 
The lives snd property of the inhabitants must be pro- 
tected ; thirdy They must be left to enjoy the free exer- 
cise of the Protestant rdigion.*' 

The herald immediatdy replied, that such prepos- 
terous conditions could not for a moment be listened to ; 
adding, that the garrison was known to be weak, and 
conduding by sgain demanding the instant surrender of 
the place. 
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«^ My good firiood," antwered the ihepherd, ** do not 
be too ra^ I adTise yoa to infonn your geiienl ftom 
me, that nothing but my desire to avoid blooidshod eould 
make me think of soirenderiog on any terms whatever; 
and please to add, that if he does not choose to agree to 
those I have already stated, he will gain possession of 
the town only at the point of the sword ; for I swear to 
you, by the faith of an honest man and a Christian, as 
well as by the honoar of a gentleman, that the garrison 
has lately received a reinforcement he little dreums of.** 

So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate nonckalancg. 
Confounded by this appearance of bddnest and security, 
the herald thought it prudent to return, and state to Oon- 
salvo the demrads which had been made. The Spanish 
genoml, deceived by this show of resistance, and being 
unwilling to waste either men or time in rcdueiDg this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the conditions o&red ; 
and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. This 
lenient determination was announced by the herald to 
the shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say in rq[>ly, *' I 
find your commander is a man of some sense.** He 
dien left the walls, let down the drawbridge, delibe- 
rately opened the gates, and allowed the Spanish troops 
to ]paat into the town. Surprised at' seeing no one in 
the stieeto but a strange-looking Mlow, whose carica. 
ture of a military costume hung upon him like patch- 
work, OonsalvD began to suspect tznchery, and, seixing 
the ^epherd, demanded to know where the gaxxiion 
was? 

*'*' If your highness will follow me I will show you," 
answered the rustic. 

*' Keep by my stirmp, then,*' exdumed Goasalvo ; 
*' and on the least symptom that you mean to betray 
me, I shall send a bullet through your heart*' 

'« Agreed,** said our ftiend. << Follow me, Spaniards! 
for I swear by the word of an honest num ana a Chris- 
tian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the 
garrison will ofler you no injury." 

He then placed himself by Oonsalvo*s stirrup, and, 
followed by the troom, passed tfasoogh several silent ura 
deserted streets, till at length, turning into a narrow 
lane, he stopped before a mean-looking house, and ha- 
ving prevailed on Ckmsalvo to enter, Iw led him into a 
small room, where lay his wifie with her little boy beside 
her. 

^' Noble General !" he said, pointing to the former, 
'' this is our garrison ; and this,** he added, taking his 
son in his arms, '< is the reinfncement of which I told 
you." 

Aware, now, of the real state of matters, the absnr- 
dity and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
gravity, and Oonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
Then takmg off a rich gold chain which decorated liii 
own person, he paased it round the neck of the infant. 

'< Permit me to offer this mark of my esteem,*' he 
said, good-naturedly, ^< for the valiant ganison of Oger- 
sbeim. By the hand of a soldier, I envy you the pos- 
session of such a reinforcement; and you must let me 
present you with this purse of gold, for the use of the 
young recruit.*' 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted mo- 
ther and her boy, and quiued the house, leaving the 
shepherd to boast for many a summer day and winter 
night, of the success of his stratagem.* 



THE DRAMA. 

We must at present limit our remarks upon this sub- 
ject to the principal novelty of the week—*' Aloyse ; or 
the Forester's Daughter.*' As we anticipated, this piece 



• The above anecdote is authentic^ and mealioned in the Me- 
moln of the Elector Palatiuei 



was completely successful ; Indeed, we are not sufe that 
we ever saw a drama, in two acts, so triumphantly re* 
ceived in any theatre. This may perhaps partly be at- 
tributed to roe circumstance of the author being a lady ; 
but there cannot, at the same time, be a doubt, that it 
was still more owing to the intrinsic merits of her pro- 
duction, coupled wiu the admirable manner in which it 
was performed. There are not a very great number of cha- 
racters in the piece ; yet the stage effect is picturesque to 
an extraordinary degree^ and the leading dramatu per^ 
totM are so strongly and judiciously contrasted, that 
they immediately take a hold of the mind ; and when 
once seen, are not likdy to be soon forgot There is the 
youthful and noble PhiHp brought into fine rellelf with 
the dark and hitiigning Afoni^o; the good-natured, el- 
derly, ganoloas, and eomeii^at vain Madame Gageoi^ 
ifaidj contrasted with the young, the beautiful, the aru 
less, and the devoted AJoyte» Then, to fill up the pic- 
ture, we have the frank, generous-hesrted Martin Eret^^ 
—the livdy and sweetly-warbling Li«e/to,^the exori- 
lent old dame Margaretia^^-MiA the inimitable Mayor 
tfNeversy with a duiracter that belongs to^the author, 
^' «*ig and a face that belong to Murray, and a personal 
identity that must belong to the very individual him- 
sel£ 

With reoard to the plot, which, though sunple, is so 
managed that curiosity is at once awakened, till die in- 
terest becomes so intense thkt it is almost painful, we 
shall not enter upon any analysis of it, lest we should 
defraud our readers of the pleasure they would otherwise 
enjoy in witnessing the represenution of the piece. With 
the acting, however, we must express the very highest 
satisfisction. We have seldom seen Mrs Siddons to great- 
er advantage than in the part of Ahyte. Wherever there 
is deep emotion, to be ponrtrayed with powerful and na- 
tural emphasis, Mrs Siddons is almost sure to be pre- 
eminently successful ; and she is so, roost unquestion- 
ably, in ^* Aloyse.** Montague Stanley, abo, has sel- 
dom been seen to crreater advantage than as the young 
Prince : nor has Senham*s judgment ever been more 
conspicuous than in his conception and execution of the 
part of MoHtij(K 

As to the literary merits of ^* Aloyse," in so fsr as 
the style aod dialogue are concerned, we think them en- 
titled to no mean consideration. There is no attempt, it 
if> troe^ at any very elegant and impressive writing ; but 
the fair author has taken a much surer way to tlie hearts 
of her audience, bv studying the simplicity and unaf- 
fected diction of renntd and natural feeling. There are 
numerous little touches of this sort, full of elegance and 
delicacy. Thus, when Philip, whose real rank and dia- 
meter have not yet been ascertained, presents sll the 
young girls of Nevers with valuable trinkets and jewels 
at a fete champetre^ given in honour of Aloyse's birth- 
day, Aloyse, who is alreadv fascinated with his gallant 
bearing, is made to watch him anxiously, and the fol- 
lowing little colloquy takes place : 

Aloyte, (aside,} I am bewildered !«-PhUip ! who art 
thou tliat can thua throw thousands from thee with so 
careless a hand ? I dare not think. Be still, my heart ! 
He approaches ! What ! will he dare to adorn me too 
with his sparkling gems ? I'd spurn them to the euth f 

(Philipf after taking out of the casket a diamond neck- 
lace, looks at Aloyscy and throws it back ; then plucks 
a, rose and approaches her, ) 

Aloyse, His heart is noble still ! 

Philip, I well knew, sweet Aloyse^I dared not have 
approached you with theae baubles. Floirers assimilate 
only with flowers, and the child of nature loves nature 
alone. Take this rosebud, Aloyse ; it will be happy even 
in vrithering on your bosom-— but, oh ! longer,.^much 
longer, than its fleeting existence may my remembrance 
dwell in thy gentle heut ! 

{Aloyse takes the rose, and turning away, hides her 
head on her father's shotUder,} 
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The opeaxag nene of the wcood act is wry pretty 
tsd sim|Afc We give it a place here, not by any means 
because it is one of the best in the piece, but because it 
a ahnost the only scene which can be read without ma- 
komBj infiiDging on the interest of the rest :«— 

ita&garetta's cottage. 



UAJteimxTTA ducovered making laee^EfUer ALoran 
jctA a Uttie Acuftef ttpon fur arm, the rosebud ghen by 
Tmjur m her bosons— MjkMQAnsTTA advancet to meet 
her. 



I 




TTdoomey my grood child: you nerer forget 
oldfiricmL 

Howr ham yoa been, Margaretta, ainoe I saw 

iMt 7 Why do you not answer me? Why do you 

at pie ao aadly ? Is there any thing the matter? 

Mar. Oh nofy notlung, my fn>'««t okilu, nothJnff wlulo 

~ Imv me. it was only a dream that haa 

I thought yon were threatened by some 

, I saw you bend down to seize a spark- 

iof gem that rolled towards a fearful precipice; yoa 

pai^d it aa it was about to &11 over the abyss ; but as 

am ss yva pl a ce d It in your bosom, it pierced you to 

Ae heart. 

Jkfte. ^Ande.) Ha! this is in accordance with thy 



be long before the authoress of '*■ Aloyse,'* already so 
favourably known to the public as one of the authors of 
the <' Odd Volume,** '* Tales and Legends,'* &c. wiU 
pluck another laord in a career she has thus so success- 
fully commenced. 

Weekly List of Peefobkaxces^ 

Dec 7—13. 

Sat. La Jtuae Faame Colert, Le Rene d^Ammur, V4ad, 



tatthcpld 



not alL I saw yoa afterwards in a 
every thing glittered with g o l d ■ 
a ghastly shade upon your chedu ; and 
more doaety at you, TOUT ooLour was gone^ 
doaed,— you were dead ! 
Jiogee. Holj Virgin! what a fearful dream! It makes 
{.<^!iicfe.) I will not tell her of the stranger's 
preacnta; it would incrane her feara. W'e 
let oor thoughts dwell, Margaretta, on these 
^ U a ay fe rdwi^ngai Me,hereisabaslMt of firult Ihave 
kiBig.!!! you. We hdd a festival yesterdav. It was my 
lotb-day, and w« were ipyer than usual ; for we haa 
tv» aiMi^ira vfith ui^ v^ had been oompeUed to sedL 
^nlufe from the violence of the late storm. 
JCv. Who sure the strangers? 
flnjse^ I aenndy know ; but they tell us they are of- 
laa»-4ha alder la named Montljo, and the younger Phi- 
lip m oAet of the noble bouse of Le Bd. 

Aloyae^ my child, you talk with hesitation— yoa 
the mention of these strangers. Guard well 
hsart, Aloyae. Mav heaven grant this fearful dream 
ihdl be fimnd to be nothing but a dream. When I see 
wa Wa<Mning before me in youth and beauty, and then 
thiak «f your pcrhapa fiuling away— like the withered 
iemw ia Toor bosom, (Po t>i« * M Me looks confused,) 
I scarcdy knovr why, bat I fed a w^ht pressing on my 
hsvt, which tdls me all is not right. AJoyse, will you 
hiea to what I say, and follow mv advice ? You always 
oase Awwgh the forest alone;— I never thought so 1»e- 
fsit; but it is ait this moment impressed upon me, that 
in doing so. Promise me that you will 
agnin witlumt a eompanlon. Two are al- 




JUnne. Dear mother, wliat danger can there be in the 
hmt ? I have passed through it daUy all my life, and 
sner met with any thing to ahum me. But, if it will 
a« fonr anlnd at net, I promise to comply with your re- 
mek. And now I must take my leave ; for Madame 
Uifeat deaired me to return home aoon» 

Jl«r. Farewdly Aloyse ; and may all good saints vratch 



her 



AzortM kneeis, and Mamoammtta gives her 

We eooaider onndvet fortunate in having it in our 
fom to sive the above short and very imperfect sped- 
BMas of this unpublished Drama. We must not oon- 
dode without mentionmg that the author, oombtmng 
fine nraslGal taste with her literary talents, has intro- 
Aseed sevcnd pieces of very ezcdleot music, in particu- 
hr a dnett oi much merit, and a solo, beautifully sung 
by MiM Tunatall, and always rapturoudy encored. — 
The worda of this song are quite in the spirit of the air. 
Ve eanaot lielp ezpnasing oar hope that it will not 



La Jmntf Femme Colert, Le JUne d^ A mt m 
ImttHU, 4" Le§ Anelaisea pour Hire, 
MoK. Jlo6 Roy, St the BotSe Imp. - 
Tubs. Gretn^eped Momter, At^fte, A He LUb Wkt Tndh* 
Wbd. Pout Pry, Aioyte, 4 A Roland for an OUverm 
Thus. Mason (jfBada, Do.; 4 Brother and Sister, 
Fbid. Do. Do,, aad Tieo Friemis, 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNETS, 

BY THE EBV. aOBEET KOEBBBAll* 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Jornnat 

Sia<— Some years sgo, Iwas In the habit of embody- 
ing any little picture of nature^ or reflections on oceor- 
renoes or booln, in the form of a sonnet— a kind of ooin- 
podtion long enough to bring out a slight dcetch or adn- 
f^ thought, but which, at the same time^ neeesnuily 
requires oompresdon. My manner of writing was too 
n^id to admit of much poush or finish, which are right- 
ly conddered as requisiteb in this species of poem ; but 
tncre may still be some small decree of interest attached 
to my attempts, if they are oonsMered rather as a sort of 
thinking doud in verse^ than as any thlngmore imposing 
or pretending. If you are disposed to pr|nt any of my 
colEsction, I can, frwn time to tlm^ copy out one or two 
for you— 4o which I shdl generally nrens the date of thdr 
composition, and sobscrite my imtials. I am, sir, with 

Goat respect, and good wishes for the success of your la- 
ors^ your fiuthfui aemmt, 

▲ wivTEu tnyBXT. 

The Sonieema setting hi the sottthr-AKrao^ 
Of high doud, drding from the jutting ste^ 
Of the Eastern crag, girdles the dty deep 
Bdow, under its smoky blanket seen 
Shadowy, rooft piled o*er rooft, as they had been 
Thrown thus at random, in chaotic he a p »^^ 
And o*er that doudy wall the Sun doth keep 
His station, of a troubled bloody mien. 
Pouring his lurid rays, from its bold rimy 
Upon the hazy covering, dtting dim 
Over the housetop ridges rising grim,«- 
Portentous as of eartiiguake, to entomb 
The living mass in one wide craahing womhii 
Or as precursor of the genenl Do(^l 
AbtMnn^er 90IA, 18S& R. IC 

A DECEMBEE LAVD8CAT& 
What though the unsparing tyrant of the 
Has rifled of its treeses every boogb. 
Some shrivdl'd leaves done r em a inin g 
Does Nature's beauty therefbrs disappear? 
Ko !»-by yond glorious westering Sun, I swear, 
(And Heaven and Earth bear witness to my tow !) 
That now through rich Moade doud, vdth prow 
Of gold, hii burning conrss doth proudly sleer 1 
Did dewy fingers of the blushing Spring 
E'er with such roses gem the kindliug bush, 
.As o*er Heaven's azure, handa of Angda fling? 
Nor Earth is unaduted,— see the blush 
On snowy hilV-^e sear leaf quiverings 
Or twig aa cord in the reddening flush* 
December 9d, 1886. R. M. 
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The glowing periods that impetooiu roily 
Travellijig the imi^ene in rapid sweep* 
And as they image upon image hea^ 
And reasoning crowd on reasoning,— storm the sonl,— 
Theses Chalmers, form not of thy charm the whole^-^ 
But rather 'tis the aim thou still dost keep 
Before thee, to awake from torpid de^ 
The principle divine, and to its goal 
Dinot it,— th*t from earth's encumbering day. 
And the dull load of ignorance and dn. 
To the First Good it may retvaoe Us way i . • 
So taught hy thee the noUe art to win 
Lost souls, ilsfaera of men will cateh their prey. 
Doubt not, tin burst the neU with myriads pouring In ! 
December Wt^ 1828. U. M. 



SONG. 

XINiriE TO HER 8PIKVIK*-WHEEL* 

Hy W\XRam Tennanty Etq. Author of ^* Anticr 

Fair;' 4c. 

Bimm on, birr on, my sptnnin*-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin'- wheel ! 
The roofs and wa's are da8h*t wi* nun ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 
But here I sit fti* warm and dry. 
And care na for the blasts out-by. 
Aye birrin' at my spinnin*-wheei ! 

B}rr on, birr on, my spinnin*- wheel ! 
Spin- on, spin on, my birrin-whed ! 
Hey, how the towslet tow oomeB down f 
' Hey« how the wheel rins roun* and roun* ! 
How merrily, hey, the tirlin* pirn 
Snaps wi* its -iron teeth the yaim. 
Aye IblhmiB* frst the bixrin'-wheel ! 

Birr en, birr on, my spinnin*-wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -whe^ ! 
Kate's bridal day will soon be here^ 
And she maun hae her pairt o* gear ; 
The wearer's hands are toom o* wark ; 
He's cr3ring loud for sheet or sark. 
And flytes you, laxy spinnin -whisd ! 

Bfarr 01^ Mrr on, my spinnln-wheel! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin Wheel ! 
Hand aiST, ye bairns ! touch nae the rock; 
Play farrer awa, wee Jean and Jock ; 
For minnie is taskit and set to hae 
A braw linen wab ere sweet May-daye, 
Wr birrin* at her spinnin* whed ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin* whed ! 
Spin on, spin on my birrin' whed ! 
The rooft and wa's are dash't wi* ndn ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pone ; 
But here I dt fu' warm and dry. 
And care not for the blasts on^by. 
Aye Mrrin* at my spinnin'-whed ! 



lITERART OHIT-OHAT AKD VAElBTItfS. 



Wa arc baippr to peiedire, by the Third Report of the Bnnbar 
Mediankir insdtuttoD, vhidi has Just been pnbUihed, thitt this 
OMftai aad laudabie Sodety is proipedJig. The LIhnry U in- 
ereadnga— Schools hare been opened for Writing, Aiitunetic, 



EnsBsh (Jfammar, Geogrsphyf and Oeometry,— « lyitem of mn- 
tod ImtrucCiaa has been ooinineDoed«-HUid an ezeelient oonrie of 
Lecturet on Chemiatry hat bees delivered by Dr Robert Lorimer 
or Haddington. To the Report is dllxed a very sensible and 
praetied AddreiabyCaptdn Basil Hall, who is the patron and pre- 
sident of the Jnstltutiao. We reoommeml the Dunbar Mechani- 
ed Inatitution to the notice and imitation of all other small towns 
throughout Scotland, where SodetiBB of a timUar desciiptxon 
have not been hitherto established. 

Tlie Royd SOdetv of London held Rs aaniTervary meettng on 
the 1st of this monthi and heard an Interesting address from its 
Preddoit, Mr Dariet Gilbert. Of the two royal medab in their 
gift, one has been this year awarded to M. fCndw, fbr his re- 
searches and cakulationa eooceming the heaTenly body usually 
distinguished by his name; and the other to Dr w<^aston, for 
his recent Iddiiy imiportent 4nd nseftil chemied dlsooTeries. 

We are happy to understand, that his Majesty, erer alive ta 
the eldms OFgentaa, has been gradoaaly ptaased to signify to the 
President and Coundt of the London Society of Antiqoaria, his 
intention of oanfinrring two gold medals annually, of the valiie of 
fifty guim*** cMkdi, for the two best papers on antiquity which may 
^ Tiresented to th«r Society We have reason to nelieve. that his 
Majerty has been thus induced to iiuiia* the Society, through the 
(rimdly interference of the Evl of Aberdeen. 

A pamphlet has been published at Paris. In which it is strongly 
reoommeoded to 'the various Powers of Europe to convert me 
existing governments of Greece into an Independent monardiy, 
and to pfaee young Napoleon on die thronai Tlie peojeet is said 
to have exdted some conversation on the Continent. 

Washington Irviiu^ is preparing a Life of General Washington, 
Lockhart a Life of Cervantes, Sir Humphry Davy a Work on Po- 

Kilar Chemistry. Dr Brewster Lives of the Astronomers, Gleig s 
istory of the British Empire in India, and Sir Wdter Scott van 
rious Biographies,-^l for the ** Nationd Library," announced 
by Murray, the great Albemarle Street publisher. 

Moore^s Life of Byron will appear, we understand. In January ; 
and tHU contain, beddes other interesting matter, numerous un- 
published lettersof the node poet, many of ilhlch, of a later date, 
will show very forcibly his great devotion to the cause of Greece. 

Washington Irving: has in the press a new work* entitled " Talcs 
of the Moors s** which, it is said, will embody a hlstoiy of the rise, 
glory, and downfkll of the Moors in Spain ; chielly composed out 
of materials collected by Mr Irving during his recent iMidenoe at 
Seville. 

Clappertoo^ Travels are nearly ready for publication, inclu- 
dina a memoir'of his life, and a full account of his death. 

We are informed that Mr John Mackay Wilson is preparing 
for pablicatlon a poem to be entitled ** The Sofoumer,^' the first 
book of whidi wiu probably appear in January. From the speci- 
mens we have dready seen of Mr Wilson's abiliUcs, we are in- 
clined to au||ur favourably of this work. 

A good deal of talk has been occasioned by Thomas Campbell's 
ife eiailiun to the Lord Rectoiship of the Unlverrity of Glasgow. 
We are decidedly of ofrinkm that he well deserved the honottr ; 
for we are not aware tliat aay previnus I^ord Rector has paid so 
much attention to the interetfts, either of cducaGon in general, or 
of the progress of the students, his constituents, in particular.— 
His conduct, both as a public and a literary man, ou|^t to endear 
him to fh p*"' 

TheaMcQi Go««^p.*There is not much—" Love in Wrinkles,** 
a Farce by Mr Lacv, has been successful at Drury Lane. It is 
the third Farce of Mr Lacy's that has been suocenflal within the 
hut two months^— The Dnblia Theatte to about to open under 
fiivoorableausploes; Dowtou aad other London p erfl a iuets aie 
of the company. \ 

Mtuleal Go««^— The muricd season promises wdU Via 
Brighton, we learn that an Itdlan company, performing there at 
present, comprising Caradori, Castelli, Pell^[rini, and Curioni, 
are to visit tlus city, after sojourning a short whUe at Birming- 
ham, at which place they are to open on the 17th.— The Profes- 
sional Concerts should turn oiit well, considering the accession of 
strength they have recdved ftom the return cnt Mr A. Murray, 
wImx it is said, has more than ftilfllled the anticipations that had 
been formed before his visit to the Continent. He takes the lead 
in the nmsical festivities of the winter, by giving a concert In the 
Hopetoun Rooms on the 19th. Madame Cataluii Is likewise to 
be here in January, bringing with her. as report saith, some other 
ringers. These singers, however, will turn out, we suspect, to be 
noft^iw better than her old crony Mm Bedford, or some dupfi- 
cate ofthat very lerviceable foil. The usual routine of what are 
caned benefit concerts will of course follow ; and some of the 
more celebrated of the London p eri b rmer »> it is mmouxed, are 
to Site us a liyfa« calL 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Professor GQlespfe, of St Andrews, whom we are happy to 
have it in our power to rank among our oontributOTs, we owe 
our best thanks. 

To the author of the '« Lines addressed to Sir Walter Scott," 
we purpose writing at our eariiest leisure.— The Essay " On the 
Pleasures of Ima^nation" wHI not suit us.— The verses of " J. 
W." please us, and will probably appear, bat we caanolaay when. 
—The lines by " A Wanderer," by " W.," by " Nota Bene," 
aad by *' Peter Pindar," do not come up to our standard. 

Severd odier Correspondents must exeuse us for not being 
able to attend to tbdr conunualoatioos inunedlatdy i but they 
shdl not be overlooked. 
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9f dM Avdior of** FelbMn.** 4 Tok. 
flMHyOolbaiii. 1889. 



Yt l» Mt €Bwj Hi»«HM '«lw M oontfovdly retding 
snfa; tat ftr leiv 4o we csvy trim wbo never leads a 
■^«i2L Tmc, tbejeften dttsipate wiAioot mntruct. 
=1 te Bad ; bat we are ■otsoie that we ought alwsyi 
ateiadwpoimds, ahttliogs, and pence mood which 
iawfl ■ te Uy cmr time out to usury, and calculate 
a'fdv oDiy hj iSbe quantity of informadon reoelved 
ksa^mfot dioae periods into which it may be diW- 
'J.Wt me not aure thai this Intellectual aTarice would 
the Rsults which might be anticipated. 
be cultifaled as weU as the intellect, 
itert ksowledge has, in too many instances, been 
'vdttBske a man niUen, morose, and callous. And 
JoriiiBiclj not m more disgusting spectacle in nature 
in I poton, known to be a very tower of learning, 
iB^limaelf np in itsnnsodal and sdibh pursuits, 
ari Aa ihanniBi^ entixely the gentler humanities of 
^ c if acciienni dreumstanoes have brought him 
i^vnilj into contact with them, — ^tf he be the father 
^iimif pohapa,— shunning all tbe chaste delights 
rpsaiai sad «onJQgalendeannent,.-4nspiring awe, but 
xdSxuB, — kHdted up to as a prodigy of learning, but 
^iVHP*"^^79 bitterly felt, — to be unloved and unlove- 
oit. Of what valae to the miserable ascetic are all the 
oa ke bH so carefully hoarded ? The ploughboy, 
njddgbehmd bis team, is a brighter and a better link 
s ^ int cfaaia of creation. Take even the most fo- 
view of the matter. Suppose that he communi. 
til knowledge to others, and gains for himself a 
a one sf the benefactors of the species. Is there 
£* luveriBg thrill of delight that awakens the dor- 
zm wasihility of his bosmn ? Does the sunshine of 
seaa kappinc a s penetrate through the cold marble of 
^ nwgritnrioo ? Does a single pulse beat quicker ? — or 
na )k hold on the same plodding tenor of his way, con- 
tra of bb own superiority, but unconscious of the ex- 
:,ast pleKuiss to be derived from participating in the 
sa^j of his fellow-creatures ? He is fio< a great 
SSL There never wot a great man who was not fuU 
1 kaevsloioe, diarity, and brotherly love ; who has not 
arflvboai*, — ^hb days, his weeks of reliaation ; who 
ii sat caltivmte aaaiously— .passionately — all kindly 
^tsf^ ; wbo could not at times be pleased with a 
Ve, sad tifdcled with a straw ; who could not become, 
I iu riaplidty and shacerity, the friend and playmate 

tsoaat chSaren ; who could not willingly and easily 
iswB the atxeam cf fiction offered to him by the 
m the noTclist, share in the imaginary griefs and 
" af the beings whom they call into existence, and bend 
? beir pages, till all the external world was forgot, 
i ±t golden hours flewby uncounted. It is a noble and 
sight to see the monarch of a nation's opinions. 



the ebbs and flows of whose single intellect '< are tides to 
the rest of mankind,*' who knows his strength, and in whose 
brilliant eye shines the majesty of the soul within, and 
on whose patrician brow thought sits crowned and queen- 
like,-^t is a noble and a heavenly bight to see such a being 
established in the centre of his domestic affections, the 
more worthy of Inspiring admiration, the more he sur- 
renders himself to all the nameless trifles which tlie over- 
flowing of the joyous spirit within him may prompt 
Will the cold and the worUly-minded dare to sneer ? 
There exixt who will, — the dregs — the worms of the 
earth. Vet persons, withal, who carry their heads high, 
and, in the priggish conceit of their own contracted 
littleness, affect to lament what they are pleased to de- 
nominate the weaknesses and the aberrations of genius. 
These human machines swarm in society, and rank 
high in it toa They perk themselves up on their own 
perch, and flapping their vulgar wings, they crow with 
a shrill discordant voice, and then look round for ap- 
plause. Too often do they obtain it ; they become the 
cocks of their own circle, and they arrogantly lord it 
over the feeble and ^e ignorant, till some more power- 
ful hand phxcks off the feathers from their loathsome 
carcass, and consigns them, in shivering leanness, to the 
contempt they meriL 

We are not quite sure whether the indulgent reader 
may have exacuy followed our train of reasoning. M'e 
believe we meant to prove that there are times and sea- 
sous when all men, with properly regulated dispositions, 
ought to be able to relish a good novel. Let us beware, 
however, of the opposite extreme. We grieve to say it, 
but this is far too much of a novel-reading generadon. 
Those who live in great towns, and have stated employ- 
ments to which they must give their attention, are 
scarcely aware of the extent of the evil. But in villages 
—in country quarters — in the Baths and Cheltenhams of 
the day — in every comer where there are ladies who have 
nothing to do, and gentlemen who have spare hours to 
dispose of, (and where are those two classes not to be 
met with ?) a novel is the grand panacea — the happy al- 
ternative — the tine qua nofu The minds of these per- 
sons, if they had any minds, would be perfect circula- 
ting libraries ; and if you take away one shelf from cvetf 
circulating library in existence, what is it that you 
leave ? — a dead sea of words — a heterogeneous mass of 
uninspired ideas — a desert of vulgarism and insipidity. 
No wonder that an utter destruction of the faculty of 
memory is the invariable lot of the novel-devourer. 
'' One reads so many of these books, that really the last 
drives that which preceded it out of the head," is a re- 
mark which may be heard every day ; but to us it sug- 
gests notions particularly rf pulsive. It seems to imply 
not only that the book has been read for the mere sake 
of the momentary excitation, as one might take a dram 
of opium or of ardent spirits, but that the vicious indul- 
gence has become a habit, and that, in consequence, the 
mind has been rendered tofally unfit for the exertion of 
the most common-place activity. We have far too many 
modifications of a Lydia Languish both io our fashion- j 
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able and unfaahionable society, both amoD^ out men 
and our women — for there is little distinction of sex 
among those who read only the trash of drcalating li- 
braries* But these novels, we are told, have so much im. 
proved of late, it is quite a duty to peruse them now, 
they are so full of instruction, and exhibit so extensive 
a knowledge of real life I This is another wretched faU 
lacy. The stuff we used to have about the beginning 
of the present century was not one whit worse than 
much of the stuff (hat has been poured out upon us 
within the last five years. Its features may be some- 
what changed ; — passion is more the order of the ^^7— 
strong unnatural contrasts — lights and shades splashed 
on in such a manner as to produce tlie norliaiu of 
monsters — preposterous views of individusi chftricter, 
and mawkish sketches of general society— these are the 
distinguiiihing ingredients of all second-rate and fiftieth- 
rate modem novels. Our predecessors were content to 
dribble out inanity more quietly; three volumes of 
babble picked up at a milliner's tea-table, and spiced 
with an occasional infusion of immorality, constituted 
their dish of fiction. We are by no means sure that the 
change has been for the better. Now, there are more 
pretensions and false bloom outside, but the core is as 
rotten as ever ; — we would aa soon put the Leadenhall* 
street novels of 1800 as of 1828 into the hands of oar 
daughters. 

It may be gathered from these obscrvatioDS, that while 
we are prepared to do justice to any novel which will 
bear the test of critical examination, we are at the same 
time determined to extend no mercy whatever to any in^ 
ferior work of thia kind to which our notice may be di- 
rected. The existing rage for novel-writing should be 
checked ; and the best way to do this, is to make a few 
examples of the most notorious and hardened offenders. 
—We come now to speak of *^ The Disowned.'* 

The author of this novel, a Mr Bulwer, is, we think, a 
clever man ; but his book, on the whole, is a piece of great 
absurdity. Patiently have we waded through it— four long, 
thick volumes— and we must confess we should not like to 
have the taak to perform over again. The plot (and though 
some authors affect to demise a plot, it is of the first im- 
portance in a novel) is the most disjointed and rambling 
thin^ imaginable ; and even were we to consent to lav 
no great stress on this objection, and look upon the book 
as only a succession of individual scenes, we should still 
have to say, that these were, in many instances, forced 
and unnatural, and conveyed no distinct picture of ac- 
tual and existing life. But still we are inclined to se- 
parate the work from its author, who, we suspect, has 
miscalculated his own powers, and, ^m a wiah to do 
too much, has done next to nodiing. Your modem no- 
vel-writer is by no means contented to be simple and im- 
pressive, — he must be overpowering and sublime. Nor 
is It sufficient for him to dispUy a moderate share of 
acquaintance with different grades of society, and of 
knowledge generally, — he must affect complete fami- 
liarity with all things in heaven and earthy science, and 
philosophy, and history, must be his play- things ; the 
very highest circles must be open to him, and he must 
have studied human nature in the very lowest dens of 
vice and misery. Heaven bless him ! does he know what 
he is about ? It is no light thins to set up for a Shak- 
speare,— at least, we are among Uiose who entertain the 
old-fashioned prejudice, that a Shakspeare, or an Admi- 
rable Crichton, makes his appearance only once in the re- 
volution of centuries. The author of ** The Disowned** 
is a clever man — ^young, we presume, with a good deal of 
unpnined genius about him ; but, if ever his mamma, 
or his grandmamma, told him he was a Shakspeare, we 
beg, most positively, to contradict the excellent old la- 
dies. 

We have not read '* Pelham,** which, we are informed, 
has sold well, and contains some powerful passages ; but we 
ahould have expected a more successful second e£R>rt than 



** The Disowned." One of the chief firalta of the booli 
is, that it is three-fourths loo long ; and it is spun out 
to this length by means of a hundred dull and haatj 
scenes, which have no connexion whatever with the story, 
and which seem to have been introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of contributing to the production of four volumes. 
Another fault is, that half*a«dosen plots, or narratives, 
are carried on at the same time, scarcely in tlie leant in- 
terwoven with each other, and none of them, so far sa 
we can see, possessing any very extraoidiiiaiy intcreat. 
Another fault is, that the hero and heroine are profoundly 
oommon-place and insipid ; and that the other characters 
are much over-coloured, and, in aeveral instances, directly 
opposed to the truth of nature. Another fault is, that tfa!e 
sketches of high life are not the least like high life, or, 
at all events, want that vividness and minuteness of de- 
lineation which would have given them force and inte- 
rest. Another fault is, that the principal inddenta out- 
rage all probability. It would not be difficult to state 
more faults, but these may suffice; 

Now, it is quite possible that a book may be a stupid 
book as a book, and yet the author may m^ it evident, 
in the course of it, that he has talenta worth cultivating. 
This is the case at present before ua. There is a great 
deficiency of judgment, but a very considerable supply 
of devemesa, in *< The Diaowned.*' We sospecr, how. 
ever, the success which has attended **' Pelham,'* and 
the praisesof his friends, have induced our author to think 
hinuelf a greater man than he really ia. He writes ra- 
ther too much as if he had been bom to set the world 
on fire. He fancies he has a iar more comprehensive 
mind, than, with all deference, we believe him to have. 
Had he been contented to ooncentrate his powers upon 
one theme and object, he would, in all probability, have 
distinguished himself; but, having scattered them over 
a thousand, it is only here and there that we discover 
the seeds of what is really valuable. High life, low life, 
middle life, all sorU of life ; passion, principle, feeling, 
virtue, vice, sentiment, humour, pathos, metaphysics, 
poetry, are all jumbled together in the sublimity of com- 
plete confusion. In his next effort,— for it is evident that 
ne will spin many a long yam yet,— let him limit him- 
self to one design ; let him despise the stage-trick of 
sudden tranaitions and violent contraata ; let him look 
a little more at ordinary human nature, and eschew those 
anomalous productions he has set before us under the 
name of mm and women ; let him bridle in his strug- 
gling and over-mettltsome imagination, and be leis 
grand and more common-place, and he will write a book 
which will be more liked, and better understood by sen. 
sible men. Meantime, we shall pay him a compliment, 
which we think his four volumes deserve, by selecting a 
favourable specimen of his style of sketching character ; 
and shall entitle it 

A BECAKFAtT SCEinC. 

** In about an hour Mrs Copperas descended, and 
mutual compliments were exchanged ; to her succeeded! 
Mr Copperas, who was well scolded for -his laziness ;i 
and to them Blaster Adolphus Copperaa, who was als^ 
chidingly termed a naughty darling, for the same of* 
fence. Now, then, Mrs Copperas prepared the tea,! 
which she did in the approved method, adopted by all 
ladies to whom economy is dearer than renown, viz. thi 
least possible quantity of hot water ; after this mixtusi 
had become as black and as bitter as it could possibU 
be, without any adjunct from the apothecary's skill, fl 
was suddenly drmched with a copious diffusion, and a^ 
suddenly poured forth, weak, waahy, and abominable 
into four cups, severally appertaining unto the fourpae 
takers of the matutinal nectar. 

^^ Then the conversation began to flow. Mrs Cop 
peras waa a fine lady, and a sentimentalist ; very obsef 
vant of the little niceties of phrase sod manner. M, 
Copperas w«s a stock-jobber, and a wit ; loved a goa 
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idtintadi empacilj; was Tcryioond, very short, and 
fgf audi like a John Dory, and saw in the features 
■i niad of the little Copperas the exact representatiTe 

*" * Adoiphiis, m J love,* said Mrs C<^peras, < mind 
ikt I loU yo«, and sit upright Mr LmideD, will you 
1^ me ts cut you a leeUe piece of this roll ?' 

'* ' Thank you«* said GUrence ; ^ I will trouble you 
aehcr for die wfacd« of it.' 

^Conedve Mn Copperas's dismay I From that mo- 
»s die law hccaelf eaten out of house and home ; be- 
■fa, as the aftcrwaids observed to her friend Miss Bar- 
)m YtAf * the Tolgarity of such an amazing appe- 
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Aoy eommaflds in the City, Mr Linden ?* asked 
iekahiod. ^ A eoach will pass by our door in a few 
mitfi imnt be oo 'Change in half an hour. Gome, 
IT Im, another cup of tea mske haste— I have scaroe- 
btaoment fto tuce my fire for the inside, before 
iaAtt tikes iU« for the outside. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr 



'''Loid, Mr Copperas r said his helpmate, *how 

03 ?M be so s31y ? Setting such an example to your 

n. W Nev«r mind him, Adolphus, my love. Fy, 

(i^aVi you ashamed of yourself? Never put the 

ifn B the cap till you have done tea i I must really 

I ad jeu to school to learn manners. We have a very 

ipesrlifide collection of books here, Mr Linden, if you 

noU like to read an hour or two after breakfast.— 

ICsa^ take your bands out of your pockets. AU the 

' tat dasdcs, I believe— Telemachus, and Young's 

, "^ Thoa^ta, and Joseph Andrews, and the Specta- 

I at, lal Popei'a Iliad, and Creech's Lucretius ; but you 

I t:i kak over them yourself This is Iiiberty Hall, as 

I idl ai Coppcna Bower, Mr Linden I* 

; *" * WdU my love,' said the stock-jobber, < I believe 

j I aitt be flC Here— Tom— Tom-l(Mr de Warrens 

I lad JBit catered the room with some more hot water, to 

I lokn nil fisrther the poor remains of what was once 

1 6e fei)— Tom— just run out and stop the coach; it 

I ra be by in five minutes.' 

I ** ' Have not I prayed and besought you many and 
|isr • timcst Mr Copperas,' said the lady^ rebukiogly, 
' Miocall De Warrens by his Christian name ? Don*t 
; PB kaow, that all people in genteel life, who only keep 
I «e tenant, invariably call him by his surname, as if 

I be vete the batkr, yon know ?' 

** '• Now, that is too good, my love,' said Copperas. 
< ' I vill caU poor Tom by any surname you please, but 

I I ally cant paaa him (^ for a butler I Ha! ha I ha! 
' j&i sBst excnse me there, my love.' 

, "'And pray, why not, Mr Copperas? I have known 
■ mtj s boticr bungle more ataoork than he does; and 
{ par, tdl mc^ who did you ever see wait better at din- 



' He wait at dinner, my love ! It is not he who 



; "'Who then, Mr Copperas?' 
, ^ ' Why* ve, my love ; it's we who wait at dinner ; 
k:tka*8 the cook's fault, not his.' 
. * ' P^w ! Mr Copperas.— Adolphus, my love, sit 
^^ig^ darling.* 

. " Hoe De Wanens cried from the bottom of the stairs 
— * Heatfttr, the ooach be coming up.' 
, *" * There won*t be room for it to turn, then,' said the 
1 ksms Mr Copperas, looking round the apartment, as 
• !» took the words Uterally. < What coach is it, boy ?* 

** Now that was not the age in which coaches scoured 
2e Cicy every half hour, and Mr Copperas knew the 
»ae of the coach as well as he knew his own. 
I "' It be the Swallow coadi, siv.' 
I ** * Oh, very well ; — then, since I hsve swallowed in 
^nO, I wiU now roll in the Swallow— ha ! ha! ha ! 
69Qd bye, Mr Linden.* 

^ No aooner had the witty stock-jobber left the room. 



than Mrs Copperas seemed to expand into a new exisU 
enoe. ^ My husband, sir,' said she, apologetically, * is 
so odd ; but he*s an excellent, sterling character ; and 
that, you know, Mr Linden, tells more in domestic life 
than all the shining qualities which captivate the fancy* 
I am sure, Mr Linden, that the moralist is right in ad- 
monishing us to prefer the gold to the tinseL I have 
now been married some years, and every year seems hap- 
pier than the last ; but then, Mr Linden, it is such plea- 
sure to contemplate the growing graces of the sweet 
pledge of our mutual love.— Adolphus, my dear, keep 
your feet still, and take your hands out of your pockets.' 

*^ A short pause ensued. 

^ ^ We see a great deal of company,' said Mrs Cop- 
peras, pompously, * and of the very best description. 
Sometimes we are favoured by the society of the great 
Mr Talbot, a gentleman of immense fortune, and quite 
the courtier. He is, it is true, a little eccentric in his 
dress ; but then he was a celebrated beau in his young 
days. He is our next neighbour— .you can see his house 
out of the window, just across the garden there. We 
have also sometimes our humble boara graced by a very 
elegant friend of mine, Miss Barbam York, a lady of 
very high connexions— Jier first cousin was a Lord Mayor 
— Adolphus, my dear, what are you about ?— Wdl, Mr 
Linden, you will find your retreat quite undisturbed. I 
must go about the household affairs ;— not that I do any 
thing more tlian superintend, you know, sir ; but I think 
no laidy should be above consulting her husband's inte- 
rests. That's what I call true old English conjugal af- 
fection. — ^Come, Adolphus, my dear.' 

^^ And Clarence was now alone. ' I fear,' thought 
he, * that I shall get on very indifferently with these peo- 
ple. Taught by books, not experience, I fondly ima- 
gined that there were very few to whom I could not suit 
myself; but I have yet to learn, that there are certain 
vulgarities which ask long familiarity with their cause 
and effect, rightly to understand and padently to endure. 
The outward coarseness of the lowest orders, the mental 
grOitUreU of the highest, I can readily suppose it easy 
to forgive ; for the former does not offend one's feelings, 
nor the latter one's habits ; but this base, pretending, 
noisy, scarlet vulgarity of the middle rank8,-»whicb has 
all the rudeness of its inferiors, with all the arrogance 
and heartlessness of its betters,— this pounds and pence 
patch-work of the worst and most tawdry shreds and 
rags of manners, is alike sickening to one's love of hu- 
man nature, and one*s refinement of taste. But it will 
not do for me to be misanthropical ; and (as Dr Latin- 
as was wont to say) the great merit of philosophy, when 
it cannot command circumstances, is to reeoucile us to 
them." P. 171—79. 

There is one thing to be said in favour of '' The Dis- 
owned." The rea£r is inclined to go on with it after 
he has once commenced, always expecting something 
better than he ever really meets with ; and he doses the 
fourth volume with the conviction, that, had there been 
a fifth, the autbor*s abilities would have been made more 
conspicuous in it. The fact is, that his abilities have 
been misdirected ; and time and experience will proba- 
bly show him his error. 



Annals of the Caledonians, Picts, and Scots ; amd of 
Strathclyde, Cumberland^ Galhway, and Murray. 
By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 2 vols. Edinburgh ; W. 
and D. Lung. 182a. 

Thi^ is another posthumous work of the late indefh- 
tigable antiquarian, Joseph Kitson. It possesses several 
features of much interest ; and we are glad that it has 
been given to the public. Ldrd Haiks, in his valuable 
^< Annals," has stated his convieuon, that, previous to 
the accession of Malcolm III., (which waa in the year 
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10f7«) ihbH^tmf^Bouauidu invtlvdl io okMoritjr 
lad ffblB. RitMB appcttt to1i«re ban far from satia. 
fiad witk tida aveepiag aondnalon t and with hb adoia- 
umad iUHtflf kbOTiooa naearch, he niaiertook to Rnova 
aoBM of dkat obacnrity^ ani to oantert mto hisUmcal 
trttth Modi, ifhieh to othaia had jippeared little better 
than roftianob AcDotdhiglj, in the oraaent wotfc, he 
baa estsnded the limita of anthcatie hiatory for many 
ceatttiiaa, and hit labonra aoty end wfaaio thoaa af Lnd 
Haileabtjgyu 

It ttinat not^ howafer, be anppootd, that dther Sit- 
feODi or any one ela% ham the aeanty mnteriah le- 
taiaining nom which to glean information, coald for- 
biih ft foH and cd in pl ete narradve of the aborigmal in- 
babitanta of thia ooonlry. AU that ean icaaonably be 
npeeted, ia oome glimpaea of ndditioaal light, — a few 
diadnet notiona leguding thoae remote ailceatora from 
whom we have ipning,-<».8nd aeme notioea of the ataie 
of aacfaty exiatiBg omoog them. Of the Galedeniana, 
^ho wne of o moa perfectly dMnet iWim either the 
BeoCi or the Pieti, end who weic eertaioly the moat an- 
dflot, if mot the indigenolia, mhabitanta of this coud- 
try^ the Only Mnnine aeeonnt la to be found in Uie wii* 
tiaga or leaaama of Tadtna, Dio Caaaioa, and one or two 
othita of Ina note, who wen alao Roman ddaena, and, 
of oooras, wrote in Lodn ; and ta thcae may be added, 
^ ChnMUdm of Riohaid of CinnoMtcr, a monk of 
Waaiminatar.in thefiftoemh otntory, <^ hito whoae handa 
dad foUen oettain eaUaedona of a Roman general, and 
trhiae oampilalian, Indnding a coiioaa ancient map of 
britain, waa originaEy print^ at Copenhagen, in 1757*'* 
trho intematkm to be obtained coneemmg the Picta and 
fioota ia otill mora meagre and donbtful ; and the two 
ftnthott, in nattionlar, who onter moat into detaib,.i. 
^ohnda FokAm, who wiote ^tSeotUekronkonf and An- 
drew of Wynlown, trho wrote the ^ Oryginak Chrony. 
kilof Beollattd/*..^ve wdl koown to be both groaa forgera 
Ind folaidc a t o ra, ao that little or norelianoBcan be placed 
in their ttalamenlB. The plan, however, which Mr Rit- 
•on baa adopted kx theee *^ Aanala,*' is aimple and good. 
He malainoeaarivcly of diattnet tiibea and diatricu, and, 
*Aer a few intiodaOtory reoiarka on eaeh, he proeeeda to 
OoUaett ftmn varionaaootoaa, and aaraoge chranologicaQy, 
toah esttaota and pasaageafrom ancient writers, u tend 
to fllnoidata the hiatory of the thnea, always eubjoialng 
fra lalaliwiB It iaimpoaaible to attempt any thing like an 
inai^of nil thomateriab he haa diua ooUects^ which, 
Meed, in many in a t a nees , abound modi more in anti. 
dnarian JoM, than in faetacalenlatod to inatraot and pleaae 
me gsnend reader b«t a few of the leading reanlta of hie 



hnpattan^ and ought to be commmnieated 
to our mdera, who may not choose to peiuae the whole 
trotk with liiateare which we have bestowed upon it. 

It appears, then, that the earliest mention to be found 
Ony wbtfe of die British Islands is in the ancient treatise 
^ Of the World,'* usually ascribed to Aristotle. By him 
diey are daseed under the geneml name of AtbUm ; but 
diat this appellation waa suggested by some early mari- 
ner, who happened to sail near aome of the high chalky 
diin which neve and ihere line the coaat, ia improbable, 
aa XttMc , and not alhtu^ is the Greek word signifying 
mhUe. Tadtna introduoea us to the name Britairty and 
ho ia the fent writrr whoaCien^ta any deacription of the 
northern part of the isknd, which he calls Caledonia. 
Whether thia deaignatioD haa any connexion with Caly^ 
doflh an andent andfamons dtyof JBtolia, in Oreeee, ia 
not ibnowB. A very Atnn dispute ragca among antlqaari- 
ana aa to the manner in which notomy CaMonia, but ail 
Britain, waa origballv peopled. li is, oo all handa, allow- 
«d tobe mi|Aiilosophioal (moogh we eonfeaa we do not ex- 
actly aee why) to talk of indigcnooa Inhabitanta even 
<m a oomiBcnty and much more ao on an island. One 
party ia das Aat the Caladanlatts came origfaially fimn 
OenDany,and the other is no Icsaoertain that they came 
AfomOaid, and are of Odtic origin. Rltson thhika that 



<< if not abaolutdy manifest, it is, at leaat, highly pn>' 
bable, that the whole island of Britain was originally 
pooi^ed by the Celts or Oanls,** whom, Tadtas say*^ 
the Britons universally resembled in their religion, Un^ 
gnage, tod manners ; althooffK, it must be confessed^ 
the historian himself rather fevouts the opinion of our 
German descent Be tliia as it may, it is certdn that 
the Caledonians were a distinct people at the time of 
Agrioola*8 invasion of this countty, and horn their in- 
habiting the extreme ikyrtheiii districts of the idand, be- 
tween the Murrav Frith and Cape Wrath, it wonld aecm 
not improbable that they were, aa Pinlterton aoppooo!*, 
a horde of Cimhri or CimmefH who had net oome, like 
the other Celts, through Oaul, but had croased from 
Jutland. Spreading aoathwatds, the Caledonians rapid- 
ly gaindl g^nd ; and the cdebmted battle fought on 
the coofinea of thdr domiaiona between Galgaeua and 
Agrieola, *• ad montem Orampium,*' aeems to have 
taken plaoe in Aberd e en s hire, and, probably, in tiiat part 
of it cafled Budian. The great walla afterwards built bj 
the Emperors Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severus, appear 
to have been intended to '^nrevent the Caledonians from 
making inenisionsinto that part of the island which the 
Romans liad conquered; for the Caledoniana themadves 
they were never able to subdue. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, tlie Romans, harassed and weakened 
with dvil dissensiona, could pay little attention to ao 
distant a conquest as Britain, and the consequence waa, 
that a general revolt took plaee throughout the whole 
ialand ( and, aa the old historian Procopius informs ua, 
^ the Romana were never able to recover Britain, but 
firom that time it was in the rule of tyranta.'* In other 
words, the island waadivided into a number of petty king, 
doma and tribes, who waged perpetual war againat each 
other, in the hope of increasing dkdr lespective power, 
and only occadonally, lilK the states of Greece, entered 
into a general conltideracy when threatened by any fo- 
reign invadOB from the Danea or others. 

In Scotland there aeem, aftMrat thia time, to have been 
Arte nationa, who divided die country among diem- 
adves, and were each independent. Theae were the 
Caiedoniami, the Picti, and the Sco$m» Of the Cdedo- 
niana we have already apolvn. The earlieat mention 
made of the Picts is by a Lado author of inferior note, 
in the year 298. It aeems quite certain that the Picta 
were not known in Britein till the third century. Whence 
they came is matter of complete dubiety, though it ia 
pn^able that they were of a more aouthem origin than 
the Cdedonians. Ritson does not think that they de- 
rived die name of Picts from tlie drcumstance of their 
lieing picti, or punted. The praetice of painting the body 
prevailed almost universally among the bartiaroua ha- 
dons of andquity, a^ no disdngnishing appelladon 
could be derived firom a custom so very common. The 
Roman poets sre continually speaking of tribes which 
they describe aa picUy viriiety eterttki^ -and mil theae 
epithets, in addition to those of infecti 9,nd^vi, may 
be found applied to the Brhons generally. Pi^kermn is 
of opinion that Piet is a corrupdon of Pehi or Pet, and 
that Pet is equivalent to Vety and that therefore this 
people must have come from Vetfand, which he main- 
tains is the same as Jutland in Norway. This is a to- 
lembly ingenions specimen of the power of etymology ; 
but if this spedes of reaaoning were admitted, the Picta 
might be made to have come from any comer of the 
globe. Wherever they came flpom. they were a bdd and 
hardy race, and had probably mam more progress in tlie 
art of war than the Caledoniana, whom they speedily sup- 
planted in thdr andent possessions, and reduced almost 
to the condition of a oonquered nadon. It was on the 
Orkney Islands that the Picts first landed, and from 
thence they speedily found thdr way over to the main- 
land* To add to the animosity with which thdr wan 
were carried on with the Cdedonians and Scots, their 
religious ffedmgs were aa diieotly oppoaed aa thdr into- 
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Imd wjr gncnlly embncad 
imay^ locarij m tiie yew iMt whereM the Piets were 
Pag»ii& To vInt pivciae mode of lupenthion 
attadied, cannot now be aacertainad ; though 
ft m pntty evident that k waa not beatheniflm, but a 

and gloomier mythology. Their 



aa alaTea ; and in all things 
and maoneri,^kept them- 



idTe* locaQy dwttnct. What their language waa cannot 
he poe-cd, alflinngh lome ha?e anerted it to lum been 
fteihir ; there ia now no Teatige of it remainioff. Th«r 
wni alwnya coaaideied aa intertopen, and hated aa auch 
ky Ae otlher iohabitanta of Scotland ; and, at tength, af- 
ar dwir dynnaty had eziated for npwarda of four ban- 
ssd yaasa, from the iilUi to the ninth century, and the 
tnar of tiMir name bad apread over more than one-half 
tf AeialflBd, Keancth HaeAlpin, king of Soota, a man 
ifpoimlliiaiy prowcaa, wagad war agaioat them ao aue- 
mrfaSyy timt the whole aaiioli waa foally and for ever 
HMi out, either aUoghteied in battk| or fteead to fly 



Tbe SmtBf m. CMe tribe, in the opfaiion of Ritaon, 
dfinaOy made their ^^pearanoe in Ireland, aome time 
hnag die third century. They were a very rude and 
■fage people^ nnd are aocuaed by St Jerome of being 
fuaTnla. It waa to a portion of Ireland that they firat 
PK die name of Scotia^ which they afterwarda trana- 
fatd to the aoathem diatricta of tlie more andeot Ca* 
Ritaon ia by no meaoa inclined to go into the 
that the word Scotia haa any connexion with 
<if<ife, whldiheaOiatiie ^q^lci«(^0B«M», ermanu- 
^daiyef nations.'* Finkerton and othera, on the con* 
am dor that the Scota and Seythiana an the 
^ name hcing derived thaa,— JSeyCAie, Seytia^ 
SetHeuMj SeotU. There certainly have been 
much farther fetched ; but Bitaon will not 
jf any vea^t, remarking that it only aervea to te- 
•if theludicraaa ctymogy of CroUee /'ifypia f 
— * Hmper, cooper^ ikuKr^ naf>tiih pH^f^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
fmt fditm Pip^n,^ He-^ypeala to their language aa 
nB la be fimnd in firagmenta, or entire worka, written 
&« the fifth to the tenth centnriea, to prove that the 
Miy a Celdc nca ; and it ia very paobable 
ha ia ri^U ; nor would it be of very vaat moment 
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Aigyleahtre wtf the first territory which 
in thia country, and the diatrict 
by the name of DalrUia. They gta. 
^cmoelvea over the Hebrides, and along 
of the Clyde. It waa not, however, tiU 
tnry, diat tl^ name of ^co<ia,or ScoUimd^ 
m the country new ao called. Their primi. 
wfaidt differed little from die Iriah Oadic, 
in nae. with both prince and people, till the 
lU., aamamed Canmare^ in 1067. 
time, the Saxon or English, from a variety of 
giy*rf"y aaurped ita place, till it became at 
le^pk confined tt> the Hehridea, and thoae more remote 
iasieiB ef the west and north Highlands, which the 
lieio loek possesaisn of on thsir eraenatian by thePicta. 
The Scats eeem originally to have been held hi great 
oatespt by the FF'g'**'*, who, there can be no doiLi>t, 
dMmiud much nMxe rapidly towards civilisation than 
^ did. It waa in the year 496 that Fergua, the fisat 
ia« of Ae 8osa, aAcr their emigratton fhmi Itebmd, 
acmded Iks petty thtane of Aigyle8hire.-the king of 
So^ bntceit^nly notef ifcotisa^ ; and between that pe- 
»d, md tfe acceasion of JOakslm UI., by whkh time 
^Pioa had besn expelled, the Scots and Caledoniana 
tnsiiialftsinaiid. and tiie whole formed into one, com- 
9BSBB¥dj powerful, nation, iUtaon fumiahes ua with a 
I aome hbtorkal Annals of for^-sia intermediate 
&isea, vhoaechsractsrs and espbita are. of oourae, atiil 
anatved in very peat obaeurity, thongn we believe he 
dwywn ^on them aU die li^t that csn poaribly be 
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The Aansla of Strsthelyde, of 'Cumberland, of Gal- 
loway, and of Mumy, which oooopy the latter half of 
the seoond volume^ are of less general interest, Aough 
in many reapecta eurioua and well deaerving of atten- 
tion. On the whole, we banaqt bat sonaidef this woA 
an important addition to our natioojd and aadi|tt8risn 
llteratttie. 



Letter t a4dret§ed to a Vomtg Person in /iidie, esfeals- 
ted to effeird iiwf mcHon fir hit oondwct in genermlf 
and more eiprciaUy in hie hitereonne with the H^ 
tivet. By Lieut -Colonel John Briggs, late Resi- 
dent at Satara. London. John Mnxray, 182& Pp. 
24L 

With die eacaptien of their Mva, there is periiapsBO 
oountry in which the British take so strong an interest 
as India. By ihr ths most extenalve and luonlive of 
all our colonial possesaiona, it has been the means of 
raising thousands to wealth and rank, whoi> had the^ 
remained at home, would never have bem able to sts^ 
out of that limitsd sphere to which dieh birth 1^^ 
consigned them. Nor haa a ledpfodty of bencgj^ 
been wanting^ fbr if we have e xtr a c t e d wodth ftom I^ 
dia, India ia indebted to ua for rapid advances in dviJ^^ 
sation, and all the arts of good government and sodj, 
life. In this srrangement, one may almost trees tn^ 
hand of retribndvs justioe. At a much earlier perioa 
of the worid's history, it was from and not to tlie East 
diat civilisation flowod. As if the sun had posarssid 
an influence over the nUnd of man oimQar to 4iat It 
maintains ovsr the vegetable kingdom, the arts and 
sdences flrst sprang to maturity in thoae climes wfane 
ita warmth ia moat lelt. With knowledge came powery 
and conqueat atrode on towards the west. As not un- 
fiequently hsnpens, however, the {mpQ soon became 
greater than tae maator ; die infirmities of age fell upon 
tiw latter, wtiilst the former walked forth rej<^dng in his 
new strength. The people of the Esst came to be qa- 
glected amongst tiie more engrsssing caoeems that sgl* 
taied the ocddeatal portions of the old world ; and even 
9D esrly aa the dmes of Alexander the Great, the Induf 
was an almoat unknown lifir, and tiie mlgh^ mopaiefas 
who came forth to meet the ambidous Macedonian with 
their embattled host of dephants, and with a splendour 
that daszled and astonished his poorer tsopps, woe pra* 
postesously teaatsd by them as barbarians. Centuriss 
psssed on, snd the Saet was ahnost forgotten. The go- 
vemnunta of Gieeee and Rome soee and Ml; Constsn^ 
tinople lorded it o^vt the lead of die Caesars ; die north 
shook off its letliai«r, and arose in mde strenja^ flist 
to evesadielffl, and flnalljrto re.iavigomte tile erondnate 
aoudi ; the daims of anv one country to unhreraal do» 
minion were overturned rar ever ; France ha4 hgr Chfr« 
lomagne--Qemiaiiy hctr Otho--8paiB'hsr Callphat— 
and Kngland her Allied. At first all was coDruaioQ, 
war, bloodahed, and darkoeaa ; but die elemenia of what 
ia good are never duown ia a moment into exact har- 
mony, either in the moral or phyaleal world. Indepen- 
dence, however, rapidly suggested new and nobler mo« 
tires ibr exerdon \ the fragments of that andent beauty 
and refioemmt, which, in the stir of stronger paadona, 
had bam trampled under foot, were again carenilly coU 
leeted, and a new structure, less liable to decay, was 
aaactLd en«dieir ruins. Bnierprise succeeded; com- 
BMiCB began to flourish; peace was uoderatood to be the 
aatand and the healthy condition of society^ koA the ut- 
tsnnoet comers o^ theearth again communicated amlcs- 
bly with each other. 

Tlie dscumstsnoes wUeh In a pardcuhir manner ^• 
rected the attention of die Bridsli to India, the meatures 
they took to acqnivs a footing there, and the gradual 
extanstouof thsir coa^neetSyTrif not ngofiisry at pre- 
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Kot to advert to. We found, however, tint we had to 
do not with a raw and upstart nation, ignoiant and pce- 
•uming ; hut with one which, though it had, no doubt, 
retrograded considerably fWmi its pristine sploidour, was 
proud of its antiquity, jealous of its liaid*won honours, 
constant to its inratutions, and more than sacramented in 
its religious rites and superstitions. We had to do with a 
people, who, although tneir learning had little in com- 
mon with tliat to which we laid daim, were, nevertheless, 
learned after a fashion of their own, and that fashion they 
believed the best. It was not a horde of slares whom we 
had to rule over; it was a powerful and enlightened 
nation whoae good-will we were called on to conciliate. 
Of the Hindoos, or original inhabitanu of India, little, it 
is true, is icnown, previous to the invasion of the country 
in the eleventh century by die Mahoromedans ; but the 
Hindoo Empire had endured for ages before, and it was 
onlv then that it began to dedine. Our own connexion 
with India cannot £ said to have existed for longer at 
the most than a hundred years ; and for an account of 
^the progress we have made during that time, unparallel- 
|ged as it is in the histoiy of the world, we can now refer 
lj|0 Orme*B Transactions of the Bnglish in India, toge- 
^2f er with the historical and valuable works of Gobnei 
l^f ^^Uks, Captain Grant Duff, Sir John Malcohn, Sir 
^ .amford Raffles, Crawford, and Prinsep. 
^^ The work whose title we have given above, Is of a 
haif fferent kind from those just named, is written in a 
li!^ore familiar style, and aims not so piuch at being his- 
|ft|A)rical, as at supplying useful information to those who 
inare about to commence a career in India, regarding the 
k manners and customs, the prejudices and opinions, 
of the people with whom they are to associate. We 
are disposed to speak both of the author and his pro- 
duction in very favourable terms. Colonel Briggs is 
evidently not only a soldier, but a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He takea enlarged and philosophical views of 
the state of society in India ; and we heartily recom- 
mend a perusal of these '* Letters*' to all young men 
who are desirous of divesting themselves of the fabe and 
distorted notions (unfortunately so prevalent) of the state 
of native society and manners, before attempting to 
achieve their fortune in that country. Our author 
seems to be well acquainted both with the dvil and mi- 
litary departments of service in India ; and we are sa- 
tisfied, nrom the calm and judicious manner in which he 
states them, and the great stock of sound reasoning and 
accurate information which he brings to their support, 
that his opinions are, in both cases, equally deserving 
of attention. A few interesting and instructive extracts, 
which we purpose making, will enable our readers to 
judge upon thu point for themselves. Colonel Briggs 
thus enforces the necessity of all young man intended 
for India, studying with diligence the Otiental lan- 
guages :-^ 

^< I shall be glad to hear what progress you made in 
your Oriental studies (of the languages, I mesn,) at 
Hertford ; and also, whether you followed my advice, 
by adopting the course of reading I recommended on 
board ship. With respect to the languages, you will 
soon find that nothing can be done without them ; in- 
deed, this point is now so well established, that one of 
the regulations of government expressly states, that no 
civilian shall be de«ned eligible to fill any appointment, 
till he has passed an examination in at lesst one Indian 
language. The veil that exists between us vbA the na- 
tives can only be removed by mutual and kind inter- 
course. It has long been found inconvenient to trust to 
native interpreters far the transaction of business ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible, ss long as that aystem pre- 
vailed, that we could obtsin any real acquaintance with 
the people and their character. The period to whidi I 
allude has, fortunately, long passed away ; and I believe 
hardly an uistanoe now exists, of any European holding 



a dvil iitnation of responsibility, lemovedfrom th« pre- 
sidendea, who ia ignorant of the language of the diatrict 
in wbidi he reaidea. This acquisition, thcrcfiire, is by 
no means a matter of choice ; it is essential to your pro- 
gress in the lervioe ; and it is probable, if after two or 
three years a young man should be found obstinate in 
refusing to apply himself to that point, the govemmoit 
would recommend his being altogether removed ftom a 
profession, the duty of which he pe r sisted in remaining 
incompetent to fulfiL I am sure you have too mu^ 
pride and good sense torequire to be urged on this subject; 
and, indenl, I know of very, very few in sun c cs of young 
men, so absurd aa to neglect it, thou{^, of course, all 
are not equally diligent, or equally capable of learning. 
I conceive six months of dose application, in a country 
where the language ia spoken, sufficient to acquire a to- 
lerably competent acquaintance with the coUoqotal part ; 
and any young man, of ordinary capadty, ougbt topass 
a creditable examination, in a year from the time he be- 
gina ; alter which, the current business of his offieei, and 
the intercourse he maintains with the people, will render 
him, in another year, qualified to translate any docu- 
ment with ease to himself, and to transact business with 
facility.'' P. 9, 10. 

In ^< Letter VI.*' we find the foUowbg excdlent ad- 
vice to the young British OiBoer about to enter the In- 
dun army, and, in all probability, as profoundly igno- 
rant of the men with whom he is to Bisociatf> as he is 
of those whom he is to command :— 

^' Young men who enter the Indian army aa cadeta are 
peculiarly dtuated. They at once join regiments com- 
posed of foreigners, to whose language and habits Chey 
are entire strangos ; who form a class of men remark- 
able for auperstitious attention to habita, and bigoted at- 
tachment to Uie manners and religious ceremonies of 
thdr ancestors. Among these people the European 
officer is probably destined to pass the greater part of his 
life ; and one of the first objects of his duty, m regards 
himsdf individually, as wdl as the men to be plaoed 
under his command, must be to acquire thdr language, 
and to become familiar with their customs. 

*< Indian cadets are usually like yourself, youths from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who have seen Tery 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what they 
have acauired at the sdtools in which they have been 
educateo. It is not surprising, therefore, to find, that 
on their first arrival they are struck with astonishment 
at all they see, nor that ther should at first dislike, and 
become even disgusted, with the habita of nations so es- 
sentislly different flrom their own. In addition to these 
circumstances, there is another feeling, which, in India, 
tends to create a contempt towards the natives, mod, 
however absurd the notion, it is, neverthdess, true, thsi 
thdr dark complexions convey to the mind c^ a Euro- 
pean a sensation of inferiority. It is a well-known fact, 
that most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and 
the savages found on the seversl islands discovered by 
modem navigators, are dark, and that the unhappy and 
debased slaves conveyed from die western coast of Afria 
are also black. From this drcumstance, which renders 
them the objects of oommiseratioo, probably arisea th« 
contempt we fed for men of that colour, and which leadi 
us to consider them aa a degraded race, whose miods arc 
incapable of energy, or of the nobler pasuons of man- 
kind. This prejudice, so commonly prevaleot among 
Europeans towards all dark men, makes us too apt u 
identify faimesa of complexion with intellectual powen 
and civilization, and to associate with the term ^ blad 
man,' the idea of barbarism and brutality. 

^^ These notions are usually brought to Indimby ever} 
cadet, and they frequently reedve confirmation by ai 
association with the officers of the ship, who see anc 
know little of the natives of India in general. Their in< 
tercourK is confined to those interested and mercenarj 
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mhtimh sbouidiDg at soi-ports in erery part of the 
trid, vad who, feeding on the necessities and ignorance 
dtaSumg meoy noake iiQ&Tourable impressions on 
dm BXMla of the whole nation. Yet it would not be 
■BR mAir io a foreigner to jodge of the whole English 
fp^e kf the casaal coromunication he maintains with 
.^ ksstnea and others concerned in clearing ships at 
LT.TpoaIy Blackwall, or Portsmouth, than to draw un- 
i^Btsble eofidasions of the Hindoo race from the spe- 
CKH which an £nglishman sees of the natives of Cal. 
sA Madras, or Bombaj. There is, however, an ad. 
kJmaX leaaon why a person arriving from on ship. 
Mri skoald, en his first landing in this country, be 
, andiocked with every strange object he sees, than a 
nvdcr would be In Earope. In the latter case, al- 
iM^ be meets with great varieties of dress, of modes 
iJTCnhip, and of manners, yet there is a general simi- 
hsj Co what he has always been accustomed. For in- 
'. caoe, though the costumes io Europe vary, still there 
' ]» sbsolafe nakedness, such as strikes every person 
ciaiTingin India. This is observable at Madras in 
waalar. where, with the exception of a small stripe of 
baiOBodhis girdle, and a sharp. pointed skull-cap, 
wdt of leaves, fitting the head, the men in the canoes 
I lieabiDlatcly naked. To a European the sight is hard- 
jlrWiBSD, to see a black animal kneeling on three 
I sa iTwaod, connected only with the fibres of the cocoa- 
3; (addling away, alone, several miles from land. 
Ttt, ftnoge to say, these men, on their rude skiffs, pass 
ie^ s tiemendous surf on the coast, ioto which no 
E^g&hsesman or English boat dare venture. The na- 
< c«a,lioveTer, fearlessly attend the country boats, filled 
rs{7tailj with European passengers, in order to save 
aor fires; and they encounter, night and day, not 
I KiT the risk of drownhig, but the more serious chance 
' skof carried away by sharks, to which animals many 
tf tkm freqnenciy fall victims. As rewards for their 
Biica, however, we see these naked Indians adorned 
ii& wdals, prcseoted by Government for their brave 
eanins in saving the lives of shipwrecked persons^ of 
*Ui they are justly as proud as any military and na. 
1I hean who may have fought for their king and 

** la Emope, the climate ^rny where requires that the 

bssB body should be clothed, which is by no means 

rany ia India. Religion, too, though it assumes va- 

'iv fiams amoog the numerous sects of Protestants, 

tem Cadiolica, ftc and the disciples of the Greek 

(aanh ; still none of these differences shock us by their 

ssmpneet. We have, in some d^ree, become fa- 

s^ vith them by our education ; and in the course of 

paaag from one country to another, a traveller in Eu- 

^ beoBmci gradually introduced to the noveldes which 

KB on his journey. With regard to customs, too, 

^^ in some respects difl^erent, yet there is a general 

f^^imtj pnervcd throughout the European and Chris. 

(asoatiaoa. The same habit every where prevails of sa- 

^ hy uncovering the head ; of sitting on chairs and 

C3i^; of entering houses, and even palaces, with 

^^i of eating all sorts of flesh, fish, and fowl, and of 

|«agk aiws, forks, and spoons at our meals. All these 

c>ttaa are so common, and so universal with us, that 

*^ «e fbd the whole of them neglected, we are natu. 

^diipoied to think such a people sunk into the low- 

K sue of barbarism. Our surprise is not less than that 

^ as Indian chief, who one aay asked me if we had 

i33adam rice crops in England; but was surprised to 

^^ tbst ndtber rice, nor any other of the Indian grains, 

"W eicepted, grew in England. You will be equally 

« s « »nihr d, no doubt, to learn, that a great part of a po- 

r^htioBof a hundred millaoos of inhsbitants, exists, for 

^■sat psr^ without eating wheaten breads flesh, fish, 

eM, or drinking fermented liquors of any sort. Both 

it hdisn and the European would very naturally ask 

^CKhodicr, * Then what is it you do subsist on ?' 



*^ What, then, must be the feelings of a person, land, 
ing fresh from London, without having witnessed any in. 
termediate state of society between the height of Euro, 
pean civilization in the finest city in the universe, and 
that to which he is so suddenly brought ! 

^^ All the several shades of similarity which exist in 
European society, are lost in this hemisphere. 

'' The climate, as I have already observed, requires 
the natives to use very little clothing ; and the labouring 
classes, consequently, hardly use any. The middling 
and upper classes, instead of being clad in close broad, 
cloth garments, are habited in long flowing linen robes, 
giving them, in our eyes, an air of eff*eminacy. The 
men shave their heads, both for cleanliness and comfort, 
and use cotton turbans of various colours, instead of 
hats. These it is rude to take off* on any pretence ; so 
that what we do out of courtesy, must to them appear 
ill-bred. The women have their heads uncovered, and 
wear their hair after the fashion of the Greeks. The eye. 
lids of the Mahommedans are tinged with antimony, to 
give the eyes brilliancy, the complexions of the Uin- 
doos are not unfrequently dyed yellow with saffron, and 
the teeth of the Mabommedan females are stained black 
as ebony af^r they marry. 

** The dryness and the heat of the climate render it 
unnecessary to use chairs or couches, as in Europe. The 
floors of the rooms of the upper classes are covered with 
carpets, brocades, or fine linens. Upon these they sit, 
eat, and lie down ; hence the custom throughout the East 
of taking off the shoes before entering on them, which, 
soiled by the dirt of the streets, would not only injure the 
furniture, but also pollute the linen garments in which 
they are dad. The custom of removing the shoes from 
off the feet, on coming into houses and temples, and on 
approaohing superiors, is very ancient ; and a stronger 
proof of the fact need not be adduced, than by consult, 
ing the third chapter of Exodus, when God commands 
Moses ^ to put off his shoes, for he stands on holy 
ground;* and yet, till we become accustomed to this 
habit, it is extremely repugnant to our feelings to see 
men walking about our houses with naked feet; and it 
is the more extraordinary, that we know it is done purely 
out of respect." P. 23—0. 



In corroboration of the high feeling which so often 
characterises the Hindoo, as described in the above ex- 
tract, we cannot do better than subjoin the following 
anecdote;..- 

^' While on this subject, I will just relate a circum. 
stance which happened some years ago, coimected with 
the epithet ' black fellow,* which ought to make you 
blush. You are aware that the art of ship-building has 
attained, under the conduct of natives alone, a degree of 
perfection which enables it to bear a fair comparison 
with the same art in England. The entire construction 
of vessels had been for many years conducted in Bom. 
bay under one Jerasejee, a native Parsee, who, from 
being a common ship.carpenter, rose to become master 
builder in the Company's dock.yard ; and in the year 
1800, the first frigate built of teak for his Majesty's ser- 
vice was launched into her proper element The vessel 
had been built solely by natives, and was a proud spe- 
cimen of the perfection they had attained in their art. 
During the preparations for the launch, to which the 
governor and all the naval officers of his Majesty's Ser- 
vice were invited, U is said, Jemsejee having walked once 
or twice around the vessel, and, elated at her completion 
in so good style, determined to commemorate the event, 
which he did in the following manner. Having gone 
quietly below into the ship's hold, he caused these re. 
markable words to be carved on the inside of her kelson : 
-^« This ship was built by a d_d black fellow, A. D. 
1 800i' The circumstance was unknown for some years 
afterwards, until the vessel was brought into dock, and 
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Jemieiee mentioned the hcJtf and pointed ont the Imorlp- 
lion." P- 16, 17. 

As to the religion and supentidoaff rites of the Rin- 
doos. Colonel Htiggs neems justlj to be of opinion, that 
any atiempt on the part of the British government to 
put a stop, by means of legislatiTe enaetments, to what 
appears to be most obnoxious, would be attended with 
the very wotst consequences. It has been loTariably 
found, that violent measures In religious matters are 
much more apt to make martyrs than converts; and 
however shocking even the destruction of female infknt^ 
and the self-immolation of widows may appear to us, 
these ate old and deeply-fbunded sacred ami civil privi- 
leges, which the people would only cling to the more 
fondly as soon as they perceived the slightest symptoms 
of their being wrested from them. The gradual progress 
of civilization, of mors enlightened views, and of a bet- 
ter faith, must be lefl to effect that which foree need 
never hope to accomplish. Our last extract describes 
an Indian fair ; and, in connexion with that subject, 
contains some remarks on Indian superstition, in which 
we heartily concur :— 

*< Besides the markets, there are annual or half-yeaily 
fairs, held in comoiemontion of some particttlar event 
connected with the town or city, of in nenour of sone 
lo^ deity or shrine. Thcae ^rs psesent a very good 
sample of the manncra of the lo#ee orders, and wUU I 
have no do«bt« exdte n good deal of iotonit. You will 
be eqnaUy inrpeiaed and catntained, I think, at wiu 
nesaing, 00 theM oocaaiona, a speetade lO nearly resem- 
bling similar sights in England. 

*^ The featival seems to level much of the disttnctkn 
of caste, and the separation of ^e sexea. Booths are 
erected on each aide of a wide atreet, formed Hor the ofr> 
caaion on some common, or parhapa the dry part of the 
bed of a broad river, for the better display of the artldaa 
of sale. Here may be seen, exUbited at the same time, 
the silks of China and tiie broad eloth of Europe ; dw 
dried fruits and other productions of Caahmeie and Per- 
sia, and the several manufacturea of India. Here, aa in 
England, may be seen, also, all sorts of amusements cal- 
culated to please youth, as well aa toys of every descrip- 
tion, from the squeaking penny trumpet^ the tinsel sword 
and gun, down to doUi, and kings and 4ueeni, displayed 
in gorgeous array, in cakes composed of sugar instead of 
gingerbread. At one place may he seen tigers and other 
wild beasts become domesticated, while the fiwetioua and 
mischievous monkey, riding on a goat by way of a char- 
ger, is always present where lun ia to be looked for. At 
another are jugglers, mountebanks, and stage-players in 
all directions, with puppet-shows, and the attractive ops 
and downs and roundabouts, at a hal^>enny Ibr twenty 
turns, tilled with giggling girls and awkward downs ; at 
one moment laughing wildly,-«at another, scaeaodng 
with affected apprehension, aa they ascend the air In their 
little swinging boxes. On the oulakirts of the crowd are 
the markets for com, catde, sheep, and horses t and kat, 
tliough not the least important branch of die ceremony, 
is the approach of the gigantic Hindoo car, thirty feet in 
height, with wheels of proportionate dimensions. With- 
in this vehicle is seated the idol, the obiect of the anni- 
^eBMrry, which is seen advancing slowly through the main 
street, covered with gold doths and flowers, and drawn 
by several hundred persons, who think it an act of devo- 
tion to put a hand to the Ubour of dragging this huge 
moving temple. On these occasions, deetepld old men 
and women, tired of life, voluntarily sacrifice themsdvesy 
by dlowing the wheels to pass over them. The oceur- 
rence, however, is becoming more tare daily, and iht 
march of intellect will, I have no doubt, in the cottise of 
time, tend altogether to do away the pmctioe. 

<< It is sometimes asserted that our government should 
interpose to put a stop to this last proceeding, fi^try 
is easily alarmed at the idea of persecution $ and if such 



cult to say whew the conssqusness might end* Tlia 
idea of prohibition would, probably^ eadls a tatt anas- 
her more to saortfioa thefuselves than befbas, not only aa 
devotees to the ddty, but as asattym tm npbeld Uieir re- 
ligious prejudices; and whest onevieliB&B aowoecasiooi- 
ally hoard of, fifty would then take place. In caae of 
any attempt to pat it down by forea, (and the only ptac* 
ticable way of doing so would be by prohibiting the pro- 
cession altogether, or by aceompaaying tiie car with arm- 
ed men,>the cry of • Rdlgion is in danger !* would every- 
where be beard 1 advantage would be taken of the cir- 
cumatanes by designing psBflet disaffection to our g»- 
vemmcnt would, perhaps, after spreading from onedaaa 
to another, communicate to our troopa, and bring the 
ill-effecta of our interference before us In a shspe and at 
a time when it might be as dangeroua to preseento the 
measure of prevention, as it would then be difiicalt or 
impolitic to recede from it.** 

We should hsve been glad to have quoted still more 
copiously from this volume, but we think we have said 
enough to induce such of our readers as are penonsdlv 
interested in the subject, to peruse the book itself, which 
they win do iioth with profit and pleasure. There is 
added to the ** Letters** a copy of the ** Instructions** 
which Sir John Malcolm, when he leffc Central lodia, 
bestowed as a legacy upon all the officers who had acted 
under his orders. So highly did the diAtent Indian 
govenments think of these Instruotioos, that they or- 
dered them to be printed and widelv drculated aoaong 
all their ctvll servants. It will b« mund, that the opi- 
nioiia of Sir John Malcolm, than whom so one had 
ever better opportunities of knowing the Asiatiai, en- 
tirely coincide in all essential particulars with those of 
GoIomI 



VWimU Pietitretpte Beamtiei qf Grttd Britam ; in a 
Seriei qf View$ ^ the mott cd^aUd ArtitU Ae^ 
comfomied by HiitoriaU^ Tcmagrapkktd^ Crtfjosi, awd 
BiagraMeti Notkea. PufaUshioginJImnbeis. Iion. 
don ; G. Virtue. 

This is a cheap and very prettily ^executed work. 
Each Number conuins four views, well drawn and en- 
graved, with appropriate letter-press descriptions ; and 
the price is only one shilling. There ere to be five Num- 
bers in each Part, and each Part is to illustrate a coun- 
ty. Kent has been selected to begin with ; and in the 
Numbers before us are views, among others, of Canter- 
bury, Rochester, and Tunbrid^ Wells. The Beautiei 
of Somersetshire afe to appear early in January. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARfiONAeE. 

TH2 8ETTLEXEKT. 

^' The settlement P' said an honest womsn, so she 
stood in the door-»ay of her own cottage, inquiring of 
tlie passing crowd why they were all hurrying towards 
the parish-kirk ;— *^ The settlement, indeed 1 Oade troth, 
—ye may place him, — ^but it*s out o* the power o* a* tue 
presbyteries m the kirk o* Scotland u> settle him, I trow." 
Whether or not the sage, though somewhat ilUI«al, ob- 
servation of the said aged woman had any Nfeieate to my 
own particular case, I do not arrest my narrative to de- 
termine ; but of this I am certaini that upon the 26th 
day of September 1813, and just in time for the half- 
yeat*s stipend, I was rq^ularly ordained minister of s 
cotmtry pariah. Previous, however, to thisconolusivemca- 
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^BiBtfftcpBmtloo bad beniglrttbj what is termdl 

sBdaiOHioiracalJ, hddinmjabMiiceyazidiii thepa* 

j3 Aoicfa; at which the moderator of th« pretbjierj of 

s bggads pRsaded, with a laroe folio tbeet, iovicing hen** 

^hd»9((km\\if9,' .all and sundry, tosuhicribea call, 

• igodual iBTitalioii, to their new psalo^ ThlSy as is well 

t^n, bai Iflog become a dead letter, and is under* 

pii eta bf the people themselves, to imply no power 

rjam^^^mniBud. or exevdsed by them,..-towanl8 the 

9KKa% of a Mttlexneiit ibr any particular presentee ; 

.a.b«iV8r^ not enttrsly useless, or eTen meaningloss, 

aidxk sa epportoirity to the mote respectable and 

tftfdiipaHd part of the eongiegationof Btseogthening 

xsfanre pestor^s hands, and of convincing him, that 

i k B villing and prepared to impart, they are every 

iir&iMmmy dispoaed to receire instruction. Hap- 

vj kr the peace and comfort of the church, this is the 

■bete sod pesceable view which is now taken of such 

vcsdiDgB ; though the days have been, and that with- 

2'M\afm<mtj years, when the moderatkm of a call 

'raid haft eoasiooed the calling for, and the vigorous 

asfaatiaao^ the dvil power, in the somewhat unhal- 

jfsioBsierof muskets and bayonets. My call was, 

MIR, ^ooderated in** with all possible deoencv, and 

, evyetbibitieB of kiodly feeling on the part of the pa- 

iA; isd I glory to this time in the fisct, that some in- 

Mnb vlio were incapable of subscribing, actually af- 

udait tbeir sign, or mark. 

kita the morning star, arises the sun, and after the 
, vietfia of a call comes the still more luminous and 
Bsnave eoemooy of ordination ; and as some of my 
fiiamtj be igoonmt, or entertain but a very imper- 
of ih£ ceremony, I shall give them the dr- 
f i ^i i M M lomewliat in <lfftfll- 

ibvftl, or week-day, is always appolpted by the 

rApaj fer the ordination of a minister, and what is 

■atiax isrprising, the last ordained minister of the 

' bnk a appointed to the discharge of this solemn and 

■^■aoidaty. The bell rings at the usual hour, and 

1 wan, with the customary accompaniments of psalms 
aipBias, is delivered before the members of presby- 
m, ad iisaaDy in presence of a crowded congrega* 
aiA. Tin part of the service being concluded, the of- 
^<wagdagjman proceeds to the ordination, which is 
pnedfoi by a number of questions that are directly put 
CVS tbe pulpit, aod to all of which the presentee, who 
i }jbA m the midst of the presbytery, and directly 

2 frost of the pulpit, assents, by an inclination of his 
^ vtii the exception of the question respecting 
K«r, to vfaich an audible and distinctly articuhited 
3^ie ■ requited. The officiating clergyman, who 
»atk lame time moderator, then desoends from the 
Npi ssd pladag himself in a convenient situation 
'^ Btfatnes to the presentee, proceeds to set him 
?^ is a solemn and devotional prayer, to the sacred 
>»i «f the altar. AU this while the presentee 
t^ vtuht the test of the congreisation stand ; and 
ti«ji the condwsion of the prayer, and in accord- 
wtdi expressions then made use of, the officiating 
>3Her, ia the first place, and then every member of 
r^s^ftBy picseat, place their hands slowly and reve- 
'3ai3y apon the presentee*s head. At this part of the 
^mny the efibct b at the deepest ; the coogregation 
isifl tad breathless, whilst the solemn words of ordi- 
is^ fall distinctly, deliberately, toA deToutly, from 
*l:pi of the speaker. The ordinaUon-prayer being 
^M, the brethren shake hands with their newly-ad- 
^Bed bfocher, and the congregation having resumed 
^ teats, an address is made ttom the pulpit, in the 
^pboe to the ordained party, and next to the con- 
^^bcn over which he has been appointed to preside* 
U ipaker asoally insbts, on this occasion, at some 
<*?^ m the nature and importance of the clerical du- 
*S « veil u OQ that reciprocal fbrbearance, attention, 
nisficiieo wMch a fiOthflil pastor has a right to ex- 



port ftom Ms lock. Before the Uessfaig is pronotmced, 
the congregation are informed that such amongst them 
as wish to welcome their pastor, will have an opportn« 
nity of shaking hands with him at the east or west 
door of the church, as circumstances may be. Nor can 
any one, who has not experienced the attention, conceive 
any thiiig more imprcnive and delightful than this 
simple, but voluntary, act or movement on the part of a 
kindly and well-disposed people. The new minister 
takes his stand a few paces from the church door, and 
the elders of the congregation, together with the mora 
aged and influential, generally advance the foremost to 
recognise and welcome their future pastor. Nor is this 
part oi the ceremony usually unmixed with more se- 
rious reeollectiona, and even tears of endeared remem- 
braooe, — ^^ The worthy man who has left us** — ^*^ The 
gude auld man** — ^' The faithful servant of a noble 
master**—'^ The poor man*s friend, and the rich man's 
counsellor" — ^these are expressions which, coming ftom 
the heart, reach it, and which, breathing of the ibigranoe 
of the past, delightfully perfume, as it were, and hallow 
the future. He must be unfit not only for the most de- 
lightful, as well as the most hallowed of all offices, who 
can stand all this umnoved, and who can calmly look 
upon the wrinkled brow, and the hoary head thus stoop- 
ing in all the generous outgoings of endeared recollec- 
tion, without recalling those sabbaths, sermons, visits, 
and prayers, which, in all probability, lay at the founda- 
tion of the whole, and which will yet, at some future 
ordination, fonn a theme of similar recollections in re- 
gard to the present incumbent. 

I have enjoyed many days of what, in the ordinary 
language of life, is termed happiness. I have rolled, 
whUst a child, in the lee and sunny slope of a btae, 
from noon to eventide, in all the delbium of perfect 
idleness, eyeing for hours the thin cloud coursing over, 
and dimming the blue sky above, or watching the egress- 
ingress, and varied evolutions of all manner of green, 
crested, leather-backed, and long-legged insects. I have 
killed my first trout, and after pulling him out with the 
strength of a Sampson, have seen him sporting with the 
hook in his stomach, for minutes of ecstasy, on the 
green bank of a bonny muirland burn. I have spent 
my first sixpence in a village fair, and have even ven- 
tured, whilst yet a stripling, to request the acceptance 
of a fairing, of some country toast, who had bewitched 
half the young men of the neighbourhood. 1 have seen, 
felt, and fully appreciated those ** golden hours** which 
fly away ** on angel wings,*' and which bear along with 
them remembrances which neither time nor eternity, 
neither life nor death, will, I believe, ever be able 
to efiace from the soul within me ; but of all the hap- 
py days of my life, the day of my settlement waa, 
perhaps, the most truly and overpowerfngly delightfiiL 
It was as if all my feelings, under the pressure of a 
thousand atmospheres, had become inconceivably con- 
densed and elastic. There was a glow, and a light, 
and an expansiveness within, like that which, in Pro- 
fessor Leslie's account of the earth's centre, fairly out- 
fthoulders and counteracts all incumbent gravitation. 
It was not a darkness visit>le, but a light invisible, 
which I carefully, but unsuccessfully, strove to cover 
and disguise, but which ever and anon emanated in 
countenance, manner, and movement. Nor am I 
ashamed to own it. The past was a past of varied and 
sometimes harassing incident; a morning and noon- 
day of cloud — ^blast — sunshine — and fragrance; — exqiti- 
site happiness, relieved and shaded by coasumaiate 
misery— ail the extremes which can and do meet within 
the measurement of man*s capability of suffering or en- 
joying. I now longed for a reduced scale of feeling — 
a more equalized tenor of movement — an even, or mer^lv 
undulating pathway of life, over which I ttiight walk 
psacsably and peacefully in the faithful discharge of duty, 
and in the cherished but softened ivcoQcctions of past 
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btiiig. All this I bAd f<miid, and accw t Ua^ y inicri* 
bed. 

'* InTvni partom ! mm et fortdm, taleteS 
S«t meluaistis; Indite nunc aUo^** 

oyer the gateway of my future d veUing. 

The kvinga of the Scotch coontry denj are poor; 
granted,— .and those which are cmphatioaUy denomina- 
ted poor livings, are quite inadeauate to the exigence! 
of a minister** family. But still— bear witness, every 
power that is interested in the happiness of man— the 
life of a country minister is naturally a happy one ; sur* 
rounded by a population which is at once compaimtively 
moral and intuligent, consequently peaceable, and grate- 
ful for all little servioea— moving in the discharge of 
official duties, at once intellectual and practical, giving 
almost equal and balanced exercise to the head and to 
the heart. Surrounded, it may be, and in the case of a 
country clergyman, it ought always to be, by all the en- 
dearments of family affection and love--4he old stem, 
sheltered and sheltering, rising and overtopping, yet 
leaning and reposing on the young life, and branching 
beneath misfortune ; and reverenced by all that cluster- 
ing phalanx of aged maidenhood, reduced to poverty, 
which occupies the steps to a Scotch pulpit, and is at 
once its omsment and its praise ; useful and indispen- 
sable in all that youth, love, and beauty, are so closely 
interested in ; the spiritual father, as time rolls on, of a 
young and a merry generation, all instructed to respect 
the hand which sprinkled their faces in infancy at the 
baptismal fount, and the lips which first pronoonoed 
their name in public ; the glorious evenings and morn- 
ings over which duty refuses to establish a claim, and 
which are, therefore, the lawful possession of whim and 
inclination ; the streams, trod and retrod, in bank and 
sand-bed, till every inhabitant of every pool and cul- 
let is as well known to ^' the minister*' as if he had 
placed them all in his visiting muster-roU ; the gar- 
den, ever new, and varying in walk, arbour, and fruitage, 
— the minister's drawing-room, in fact, where he drioks 
tea with the younger sisterhood of the parish, of a sum- 
mer evening, and reads Blackwood's Magsxine on or- 
dinary occasions ; all these, and an infiDity of ooosi- 
derauons besides, converge into one focus, and stand, 
with sunnv radiance, one green and retired spot, in a 
Scotch valley, where the spire peeps over the trees, and 
the smoke of the minister's manse is observed trailing, 
with particular effect^ about four o'clock of a Sabbath 
eveningi 

When thee, Jerusalem, I forget,— 

but the veiy supposition is intolerable. 

J. O. 



PBOPOSALS FOR AN EKTIllK CRAVaE IV TBS 
X ATURB or TBINOS. 

" Perssnt qid antenos nostss dlxcnmt !* 

*' And 'tis the Md eompUint, and almost trueb 
Whatever we write, we bring fiirth nothing new." 

Cowpaa. 

The Assvrians say they are the most ancient people on 
the face of the earth. But the Moguls laugh at the As- 
syrians, whom they consider extremely modem upstarts. 
The Chinese, on their part, turn up their noses at both 
the Assyrians and the Moguls, believing their own ce- 
lestial ancestors to have bad possession of the world se- 
veral millions of years before any other nation had been 
heard of. It is a difficult poinu I shall not attempt to 
settle it. But whichever be the most ancient people in 
existence, no one will deny that the world itself Is far 
past the meridian of life ; or rather, to speak more 
plainly, that it has fallen long since into its dotage. 
The natural consequence is, that it has become most in- 



snffonbly tttesome, and that, of all ciwtioiis noder tlic 
sun. It is the moat naonotonotts and disagreeable. It h 
eontinoally assuming, nevertheleis, the airs of a coquette 
oi threescor e and ten, and seems anxioos to impresa as 
with the idea, that, ph<enix4ike, it can renew its youth 
when it plesscs ; but its effi>rts are to the laat degree 
feeble and futile. It is exposed to the infloebce, it is 
true, of eertain laws, which it is pleased to tcnn laws of 
change, but which, from the uodeviating regularity of 
their operation, might quite as well be call^ lawa of 
uoiibrmity. Is not the rotation of the seasons just sls 
certain as the succession through dilferent generations of 
the same vegetable and animal productions ? Sardana. 
palus, and Nebucbadoessar, and Semiramis, and Cam- 
byscs, have they not all perspired under a July son, and 
been wet to the skin by a November shower ? Danaasi, 
and Priam, and Codrus, and Sokm, have they not all in- 
haled the perfume of a rose or a lily, and enjoyed the 
flavour of an apple or an apricot ? Every natural phe- 
nomenon we now see, was seen by men and women who 
lived before Agamemnon ; and all that we now feel, 
hope, fear, su£r, or delight in, was by them acknow- 
leoged to possess a similar power. Things have atood 
in me same relation to each other, and produced upon 
each other exactly the same eiEscts, from the day on 
which Jeroboam was defeated at Jesreal, down to the 
verr hour of my present writing, which is between twelve 
and one of Friday, the 12th of December^ eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty.eigbt. 

Hence the dull monotony of which we complain ; and 
the only relief we ever experience, is by meeting now 
and then, not with a new existeiwe, but only anew com- 
bination. If we go into a far country, we may see moun- 
tains grouped as we never saw them ^fore ; but they are 
still mountains. If we possess what haa been denomi- 
nated genius, »e may arrange thoughts and feelinga 
somewhat differently from thMe who have preceded ua, 
but the individual thoughts and feelings are as okl as 
the moon and stars. Compaie, for example, Horoer*a 
battles with those of Virgil, or Ariostis or Camoena, or 
Milton, or Voltaire,-^knd bow is it that you are able to 
distinguish them ?-.oiily by the words in whidi they 
ate dncribed,--not by the deeds that ara done, or the 
emotions which those deeda inspire. The soldier who 
feU at Waterloo died exactly like the soldier who fell at 
Troy. He may not have been apparelled alter the aame 
fashion ; his language may have been less ancient, and 
a bullet may have gone through his heart instead of a 
javelin, — ^but he hsd the same appedtes, passions, pro- 
pensities, and the same connexions with life. Drawing 
from the same originals, how can the artist avoid painu 
ing the same portraitt ? 

Nor is it that mankind has been oondemned to fare 
upon the erambe repetUa only once, or twice, or a thou- 
sand times. The same perpetuslly recurring banquet 
hss been invariMy re-cooked for the children, which 
their fathers had feasted on the day before. Other covers 
may have been put upon the dishes,—^ philanthropic 
Oude may have discovered a new sauce,— an ingenious 
Mrs Glass may have suggested a fresh garnishing, — but 
as soon as the food itself reaches the palate, tlie awful 
certainty of its personal identity was ascertained, and 
hope sank into despair. Originality is like the dixir 
vitae i he who seeks it will only be goaded into madness 
by his unprofitable labours. Not a single remnant baa 
been left throughout all the moral and intellectual world. 
It would have been almost better had there been no such 
thing as passions at all, for they have been each harped 
upon with as much unwearying pertinacity, as was ever 
exhausted on the most genuine bottle of WazTen*s in- 
comparable blacking. Look at kroc^t for instance; 
through the indefatigable silliness of poets, and novel- 
ists, and people of that sort, haa it not already become 
almost disgusting ? Not that the subject is in itself dia- 
agreeable, (Heaven fiirbid !) but that women being all 



,^^ ind nen being dl men, one good aeooiint of Uie 
^'maatt ihqr nuiy ezdte in each other, it equal to 
,^i^ Who doea not ahodder to think of the an* 
*0tw$tnAf widi which the fiimament of heftven 
■iso penecatad, to lepraaent hlae ejea I What an 
^^abk coaeomption haa there not been of the raw 
^jiiUike weit wind-i^to be manufactured into sigha I 
(kc&o«Modool run upon every green bank forroaes, 
tt^tgBi imo the lavoarite currency of blushes I 
i^BDy mjiiads of heads of hair, or rather of wigs, 
j^ beo Bwde out of sunbeams ! What a waste of 
si, a Bcsfe a sufficient supply of that staple eom- 
s^. aflad teeth ! Even beauty must eease to please, 
^ otMe B> be considered heautifttl-«.if for so many 
iHJBflnsniMqt featuiea have been so indubitably 
^BMKi Hov CMk I be expected to f«ll over head 
jl en b love with MatOda Amelia EUaabeth Fitt 
i)d-dcdUljr the prettiest gbl in the town of -^, 
t\«Bi, by Rfaring to my drculail&g library, that her 
ftiiMtoBC dot bluer, ha blush not one shade deeper, 
KyrBBtose g^eam brighter, than the eyes, blusheS} 
a|yt«f ill fnoales, in all comers of the globe, and 
zAfBBO^ have alwaya been ? 
I^ cii eF vUch we eomplain penrades all space, 
l^osrfi itMlf to efcry object with which we are ac- 
l^eai We are shut in by an atmoaphere, to which 
h^iac^saDy fetal influence over animate and io- 
csatcntioo. The children of Oalgaeus made snow, 
^odiodooois; die first Druids sang sonnets to 
«!3n, Old 10 do we. Helen eloped with Paris, and 
■btSiUsar Docton* Commona. People died ud- 
tf O^Pdeps, and tlieir friends lamentea their loas ; 
asieM, nd cambric handkerchiefs are used, at 
fsBik CHS wf. The raapeetable buigesses of Mem- 
' pbitRaoBedingly pleasant evening parties a few years 
BBh Ind ; ii& among their descendants, eating and 
js^, dncbg and fiddling, are still consider^ fs- 
«bk BDoaements. There were races at the Olym- 
sGiaBe^ to those for the Great St Leger ; there 
Rsketna ddxTeied in Plato'a Academy, not much 
ansa 07 which may be heard at Oxford or Aber- 
as; RoBapvie was only a aeoond edition of Csnar ; 
d Cat tai only a copy of Alexander; and Alexan. 
ewtBoeimitstor of Cyrus ; and Gyrus borrowed 
feibkasotiBOs from Nimrod. Do we weep ? Who 
Maaieptbcfonua, inapixed by the very same grief? 
hwiii^? The joke iaasoldaathehills; it set the 
Aibainii n the time of Osiris. Are we ambitious ? 
.^fsiall die great men, whose names nobody ever 
isi, tbe lired in Palmyra. Do we fall in love ? The 
^dta sdmiration is the very fac-simile of ten 
huadyeangladiea, who married ten thousand young 
■a, od beeame the mothers of ten thousand families, 
ii» the dovolsa of Babylon. Are we anxious to 
absmdfa wise, and to be the instructors of man- 
ai? Tbe sequisitiom of ninety years will be but a 
<% paiioB of that Inowledge wim which our anoes- 
aiweUHsr ninety centuries ago. Do we wish to 
aJMsetheimsglnation? Tribes of husbandmen have 
ba 3^ the fidd before ua, and the soil is exhausted. 
^■e joat two ways by which we can be saved from 
^e«kid Ustlessness the dead swampy apathy— 
t^ienrietion of the monotony of all things must 
(■■■Oy pfodoce. The Jirgt is, by an entire change 
s ike odnasl universe ; and the second is, by leaving 
9^ attsre as it is, but efiecting a complete revolu- 
* a the lendmcnts and ideas of idl mankind concern- 
% it It it worth while considering, for a moment, 

If (he eitemal universe were to undergo a revision 
^ dteaiian, sufficient to remove the ground of our 
Wooophint, it would need to be tone in mind 
^ M partial change would do,.— nothing could be 
^■td to bat a sweeping and radical reform, — a to- 
■dotnction of the old comtitutioD, and tbe eatablish- 



ment of an order of things so new, that, to our ancient 
prejudices, it might at first sight appear strange and lu- 
dicrous. That my meaning may be more clearly un- 
derstood, I would make these suggestions among others. 
Let all the stars be knocked out, and most especially 
the evening and morning stars, which have become so 
disgustingly common-plaee. Perhaps some of them 
might be Btrung into necklaces, and ladles seventeen 
miles high might wear them about their necks. The 
moon should be stowed away with all expedition, and 
not another line allowed to be written even to her me- 
morv. The sun, a'her being carefully exdnguished, 
might be made into a great steam-coach, that would 
carry a million of passengers round the world before 
breidtfast. If so vulgar a thing as light was requi- 
red at all, the Oas ^mpany co^d easily manufiu:ture 
rainbows of variegatea lamps, and hang them in fentoons 
through the firmament« There should be men and wo- 
men of all shapes and sixes, — some, round as oranges, with 
the power of rolling themselves along like great bowls 
with or without a bias ; — some, like squares or parallelo- 
grams, as full of sharp comers as an old-fashioned house, 
and supporting life, not by breathing, but by apertures, 
resembling chimnevs, from which smoke should issue ; 
^.some no larger thsn drumsticks, and others so high, 
that their heads would be far beyond the ordinary range 
of vision, unless when they went into the depths of the 
ocean to bathe, when the waves would rise almost to 
their shoulders, and the whiles would pass in shoals be- 
tween their legs. The sea should be of boiling water, 
and all the fish should be ready tin eating ; and raw 
oysters be a thing to dream of, not to seA. There should 
be several cast-iron, stone, and wooden bridges across 
the Atlantic ; Mr Owen^s establishment at New Har- 
mony should be the capital of the world ; and there 
should be a chain of mountains, called the Mountains 
of Phrenology, higher than the Andes, consisting wholly 
of human skulls. Thunder, and lightning, and wind, 
should be laid on the shelf; storms should have new fea- 
tures, and might be manufactured out of the bursting of 
mountains, the crashing of red-hot ice-bergs, the bellow- 
ing of monsters that passed through tbe air, like great 
bidloons, and the pelting of church-steeples, old castles, 
tombstones, coffins, dead birds, monks of the Inquisi- 
tkm, washing-tubs, and skeletons. Forests should be 
all cut down, and green meadows all ploughed up ; if 
people wanted to hunt, they should hunt through the 
air, or under the sea. As for evening or morning walks, 
or tours to the Continent, or poetical musings on the 
beauties of nature, such things might exist, but '< with 
a difierenoe,** as Ophelia says ; for the walks, and the 
tours, and the musings, would not present the same eter. 
nal round of objects and ideas. There would be no such 
thing as an odious, glaring sunrise, or a great unmeaning 
cream-faced moon ; there would be no distressing dassi- 
cal associations abont Italy or Greece ; and dabblers ir 
rhyme would not be constantly borrowing from eacii 
other, at least until the new state of things became agair 
old. It is not impossible, however, that tlieae changei 
may be considered impracticable ; and if so^ the othei 
plan I have hinted at is still at hand. 

My second mode for securing the attainment of thai 
greatest of all blessings, orioikalitt— is simply, tc 
change the nature of the human mind, to alter the stand • 
ard of taste, to abrogate the old, and to introduce a se 
of fresh canons by which to regulate our notions, boti 
of material combinations, and of moral and iniellrctna 
beauty, worth, and fitness. This might be done witl 
less trouble, and would be quite as efficient as the schem< 
already proposed. Would there not, for example, be \ 
delightful novelty in having all our old notions of virtu( 
and vice swept away at once ? People have been prai 
sing courage, and justice, and honour, and benevolence 
and all that sort of rhing, so incessantly, that every on 
knows the furniture^ a good character as exactly as ai 
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iqihulrtMig knovt the fanitufe of m flBBdantfi*fe dnw* 
ing'Jtoaau Thi* U mdandioly i ftoa^ k noi leti 



Imachftly Out no gnst TilUin pOM ca tei'yn tdiotjacnuif 
of hit own, bat that they we aU| withoot n tingle euep- 
tkm, cunning, ungratefal, ferodoos, seliih, and im|^<- 
out. TbU sbonld be altered. Epic poeti ihould ehoeee 
for tlieir beroee the younger loni of Irish emignnt^ 
born in eooae of the least fashionable hounca of the pa« 
liah of St Giles ; they should dwell with delight on 
their neglected education, laiuriate in pleasing descrip- 
tiuoa of their tattered poverty, and celebrate their glori- 
ous ooDtempt of all shoekin^y btibest iaduetry ; they 
should paint In the most bewitching colours the lady of 
their love, whose young heart beat with a passionate 
fondness for gin-twist, and whose delicate 6ngerB rejoi* 
oed to play about a gentleman's fob, or in his side- 
pockets; they should follow widi a noble ardour tht 
loitj subject of their rent from one degree of manly 
wicKednett to another, till he at length reigned over an 
affectionatt and admiring worlds and, for the greslcr 
glory, made a gsllows his throne, and the hangman hia 
prime minister. How infinitely superior would snch a 
prodaction be to those maudlin and hackneyed oompoei- 
tioos in which the bravery of an Achilles, the pieQr of an 
^neasy or the constancy of a Rinaldo, are so stupidly 
laudedl So lone as we retained our pieseoc antiquated 
mental ooostitatkm, it might perhaps be difficult for ns 
fully to enter into the spirit of sadi a poem ; but, ■• 
soon as tfaat was changea, it* beauties would shine con- 
spicnona. 

Every moment «f eid st cn cei. . e very thonght— every 
feeling would «ow be new, and, consequently, worth lu 
ving for. We should no longer hear of murmnring 
streaotf, or shady groves, or wsrbling birds, or blue 
skies, or gentle sephyrs, or any other set of epithets 
eqiiaUy loathsome, because all equally trite. In descri* 
bmg a fine landscape, the traveller or novdist might 
write thus, and, in dius writing, would address himself to 
the sympathies of every reader :— '* It was a day of darit 
and cloudy beauty, in that most enchanting month De- 
cember ; an agreeable and heavy shower was falling ; 
the air was in that most delicious of all states, when it 
is not cold enough to condense rain into hail, but is too 
cold to admit of its rsmaioing purely liquid, and con- 
verts it, therefore, into sleet. There was not an ugly 
green leaf on any of the trees ; the birds were, fortunate- 
ly, ^1 silent, with the exception of a jackdaw and a pea- 
cock, whose mingled melody came full upon the ear. 
The iniignificant sea was visible in the distance, but its 
sickening water was forgotten, for the eye rested upon a 
majestic steam-boat with seven fonnela, out of which 
came a glorious csnopy of smoke, fuggesting, even on 
the barren ocean, some of those snug and cheerful fieel^ 
ings the stranger experiences on coming, for the first 
time, within sight of beautiful Leeds, or romantic Man- 
chester. In the foregnmnd there was an Irish village, 
with a row of pig-styes at one end, and a churchyard at 
the other, all in a sute of fine decay, and exciting emo- 
tions so sublime, that the enraptured and awestrucx spec- 
tator, afker laughing for hair an hour, could not help 
dancing an Indian war-dance, and at last, overpowered 
by his feelings, walking a dozen paces backward on his 
hands and feet, snd then bursting into a tear I*' 

Upon the same principles might be written a descrip- 
tion of a lady, *^ made to engage aU hearts, and chaim 
ell eyei ;"— '< The heroine ofmy tele^the lovely Snif- 
terinf Oogglegrumph.-.h»d all the constitueou of perfect 
beauty. Her eyes, which in their expression diffi:red 
considerably from each other, were both of a delicate 
green ; and Nature, ss if unwilling th«t any one object 
should ever be honoured with the united gaae of two 
such orbs, gave to Snifterina the power of looking east 
and west, or north and south, at the same moment, and 
thus of killing, aa sportsmen technically term it, both 
right and leiu She had a nose angelically flattened upon 



het fcee towards At oatttrs, but rising a» the lower esd 
inw a knob of esquisiie rotundity. Her mouth had that 
slight twist wUdi all sculptors and painters love toimi. 
tate ; and the bluiah whitenesa of her Upe contrsstfd 
finely with the blackening grandeor of her teeth. Her 
dsssiesl chin waa sharp and long, throwing iato die 
shade her thin nock, wkicb rase gracefully, almost like 
acontlnttarionofhsr'alenderbody. MisaOogglegiuBph'B 
head having been skilfully shaved, only oao little tuft 
remained as a love-lock upon the very lop ; and nany a 
noble youth looked at that k>ve-lock and sighed. Bnt 
it was not Soifterina*s hiefiable mile, nor the squesking 
clearness of her irresistible voice, nor all the mnn i 
her matchless person, that deHghlsd mmti^^t vu ha 
mind, entirely unhurt aa that mind bud been^ by aaj 
attempt at education. Yet was •he not destitule of ic. 
complishmeots. She could «ng the comie eoogs of all 
languages i she waa alike at home in the sciences of far- 
riery and rat-catrblog; aad&w could snrpaas heria the 
hoalthful and elegant exercise of eating and drinking ; 
aha was ao prudent, that the only thing ahe did not keqi 
was her temper ; and ahe was never Imewn to kne aaj 
thing except her judgmenL A report was at one time 
induecriDusly'dfeukted, that aha had been observed to 
Uush s but we can poai^vely contradict the uncharitahls 
calumny. Sudi waa the <aK,inaring Snifterina, ami- 
ably pert, fashionably insolent, naturally aflb^ed, ta» 
tlonaUv coneeilsd, independently maacnUno, and, in 
abort, lost in n blase of all time virtnea whidi adon a 



For authoRS and pnbliahcii, In particalar, thess win 
indeed be iMpPJ timei, when originality i^ thus be 
bom anew. TIm reviews may probably apeak somewhat 
in the following style of a work which may have rsceadjr 
issued horn the press :-..<* This ii an able production. 
There b not a single sentiment in the whole we ever met 
with in any known author. Most of the words, bdecd, 
are new $ and the style is aa diamelricaUy opposed to 
all the nUes of Aristotle, Longinus, Qainctilian, Bhur, 
and Campbell, as the moat fastidious critic could denfcu 
We obeerve several parentheses of twenty pages ; snd 
we think then are only thne separate ssntenoes in all 
the four volumes. This is as it should be. Theiesder*i 
attention is thus riveted, and the mi^jestie flow of the 
English language is preserved. No one should venture 
to b^in this book with an empty stomach ; fiw, as the 
end of the first sentenes is somewhere ibout the middle 
of the second volume, and as it is impossible to leave off 
till this point be gained, the conaeqnencss upon a weak 
constitution mioht be dangerous. The sufaject which 
tlie author priuopally insists upon is, the interesting one 
of damp sheets-~a theme mom intimately eonneetad with 
all the eublimest doctrines of philosophy than, perh^n* 
any other. The chapter upon warming-pans la, in our 
estimation, the finest ; bnt thees am beaides aeresal ad- 
mirable digvesskms (if they can be called to) upon the 
high inteUcctual character of idiota, upon the notorious 
honesty of that most useful class of the eommanicy, 
somewhat oddlv termed pickpockets, and upon meuse- 
traps, silk stockings, the female sex, hatters* patriots, 
landtd property, and bellowa-mendeia. On ikt wholc^ 
we can aafdy recommend thii book, aa admimbly adapt, 
ed for the aae of achools, members of parUaosent, and 
medical gentlemen." 

I have thus only thrown ont a finr omde hints, whidi 
will, nevertheless, serve to evince my eamcat doke that 
an entire chsnge should Immediately take pdaee in the 
natnie of things, both far the take of that most exliaost- 
ed portion of human beings called authors, and those 
other respectable persons, no less to be pitied^ called 
readers. The prosecution of thedesign I araat leave In 
the hsnds of the legislature, and the conMiy at large. 
That a connexion with all that is stale, flat, and com- 
mon-place has increased, is Increaaing, and ought to be 
diminished, no aentible oaan can dmibt* Bnt that a 
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^ is eito turn com rti t nHn g, vhleh will put an end 
i^t-jfoast cooditioo of the vorid and its inhabiu 
f HMf if evetyicuoQ to believe. All exwdng po- 
^«t!«R M )MM Avaj with « ffrett noise ; and all 
^'jHtm «f the cardi, staffed with the monetooout 
y^fc«s4it brafaia, will be bnmed to the dast. A 
p epoch viU cammenoe. The Nile, having hcen tra- 
^iBBsaatam apriDf to its oeean mouths, will 
f^td; and fane will float down the more devious 
^t^d die unknown and incompwheniiWa Ni* 



Tn£ DRAMA. 



la )at nek ^ produced no dramatic novelty of 
^^■r; ad thepieeea which liave been played have 
^^wKptftbcen of very ephemeral interest. We 
«s M-yn the len that it is not in oar power to de« 
m v^ftt ts their consideration. A new Christmas 
Kct is is prepsiatiOQ* which we are glad of, were 
iik^nke of die good old times, when Christ- 
M qi, ii fed esmest, a aeasoo of merry-making. 
(« w k H the season when elderly people indulge in 
irsitfraeifldldonalji and talk over the d^ys that 
B^:iBi children eat plum-cake, and are happy. 

WzEXLT List of Pxefoemavces. 



Dec 14-^10. 






* > foM ^IMs, Aloff»e, Jf For England Bo / 

to. h, fn» frkmdM, 4 Aloy»e, 

*n 6«M^ Mmtltr, JUome, ^ Lt$9ni ^Moniroot, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

MT FAimT ZLLSir. 

Bf Hemry G. BelL 

brnm iBMo! wilt th<m tdl me where 
7bil0«eS mMt to be aofUy gleaming ?— 
ksa aae riA task of flowens 
Tki Wk cidi Uoasom a lay lies dreambDig ? 
SUfwkrrihwlnke, 
^m tW fiih in greca and gold are sparkling ? 
>itaMBf liiHe aaeicnt trees 
tinthe tKBudoiB shadows move soft and dark- 

ht?- 
'>tt Old the moon, with a playful smile, 
'iWhrtof aiy btsiBs are for ofwr dwelUng 
k^opiBte eyes so deeply bine, 
Wihili^BcMgtaMeef «hoiUry fiUsn.** 

««ifufhjn ! pny tdl me how 
^IftM ts spend a aeiene May monring, 
'fe4(»dnpg ne twinkling on every boi^gi^ 

W^HlitiwiU «Mh gbde adorning?— 

ttsi" " 



'^hfdiUj disBDel so gaily rippling ? 
1*^ «>piii{ the nedar that lies 
-^ bdh of the flowery— an Innocent tippling ?- 
•"•id the aepliyr, and softly sigh'd, 
^«^ with a unslcsl mdody swdUng^ 
|i^ MHBf of ifar nsMi^ the idnglcta I play, 
«hnn so the braw of the fldry Etteo.^ 



White little lily ! pny tell me when 

Thy happiest moments the Fates allow thee ? 
Thou seem'st a fiivonrite with bees and men, 

And all the boys and butterflies know thee $— 
|s it at dawn or at sunset hour, 

That pleasantest fancies are o'er thee stealing? 
One would think thee a poet, to judge hy thy look% 

Or at least a pale-faoed -Man of -Feeling ;— » 
«< O no !*' said the lily, and slightly blush'd, 

** My highest ambition's to be sweet smelling. 
To live in the sight, and to die on ^e breast. 

Of the fidrest of beings, the fiury Ellen.** 

O ! would tiut I were the moon myself. 

Or a bahny zephyr fresh fragrance breathing ; 
Or a white-erown'd lily, my sUghi green stem 

Slyly around that dear neek wreatlung ;•* 
Worlds would I give to bask in those eye<»-~ 

Stars, if I had them, for one of those tnwsesi 
My hent, and my soul, and my body to booty 

For merely the smallest of all her kisses; 
And if slie wpnld love me, O heaven and earth ! 

I would not be Jove^ the eloud-oompdling, 
Though he offer'd me Juno and Venus both. 

In exclumge lor one anule of my fiury Ellefk 



STANZAS 



On reading " The Laa Manj^* a Poem, by Thonuu 
Campbell, Esq. in which are described the condition 
and feelings of one who is supposed to survive the dis~ 
solution of the globe, 

Sy Dr Memes, Auihor of the ** Life of Canava," j-c. 

The last man I^^he being who ontilives 

Each olaarm to life that value gives; 
Views creation's animating flre^ 

In darkrawBi and In death ea^ire ; 
Standing tlie lone monument of time 

In nature's soUtude— oublime ! 
How fearful !^Yet few, alas, shall be 

Exempt such pangs of misery ; 
Nor must e^enone world subside in night— 

Nor sll ezistenoe wing its flight. 
Ah ! too soon we feel our sad estate* 

Few years alisolve our rounds of fiite ; 
Long ere this our little span be done, 

Our hearts declare we are alone ; 
While each sear'd, sad fieeling tells but thi% 

How lasting woe— how fleeting bliss ! 
And the grief-worn eye around surreys 

But wreein and ruins of happier days ; 
DaiUing we stand upon Ufe's naked shon^ 

The last of a world t o ua^ no more. 



Each kind boeom has its little 

Its hope s i ts Joys all centre here ; 
In this mystic bound alone we view 

All that is dear— or fair— «r true ! 
Friends, parents, brothers p e rhaps than those 

One name more dear— this world compose. 
Can it, then, soothe the sad, troubled soul 

When o'er its world the t e mpe st s roll, 
When, struck by the blast, all beauty diei^^- 

That else w h ere are serener skies? 
Alien gladness lightens not the breast 

Which is with homo-felt grief opprest ; 
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Nor can aogbt oonaofaitory ynre, 

Unshared by oljeeta of our lore. 
Ah no I^vain b every other Joy* 

If. time our boeom*t aphere deatroy. 
To oar own aole world atUl fedinf din^i; 

AD^-all beyond are nameleaB things;— 
And when aorrow ahronds thit In her paU» ] ] 

'Tis aaif &te had cruah*d the baU. 



SONNET 
I 

To Thomat Campbell, Eaq. on his frti electum to the 

<ffflce of Lord Sector of the UnhxnUy of GUugow. 

How atrange, my friend, when Ufe we backward trace !— 
Perch*d o'er thy boy-compewi I aaw thee ait 
In thy first honours,* eren then, our Wit 
And Poet styled, with tiny cherub-fiMse 
And eye, whence genius laughed in penaive grace; 
Thence didst thou early soar the height which it 
Prompted, while round thee Hora*a young Tiaiooaflit 
Now, after many yeara, thy brilliant laoe 
Of glory gaina the aeal of pruudsat name 
In thine own Glasgow,— lower yet than Fame 
Has long assign'd thee in the foremost ranks 
Of Britain's bards!— Ask not my tale : I sate 
Beside thee, Censop— no mean vaunt ; and Fate, 
That lets me aee thy triumph^ haa my thanks. 
May U», 1887. B. M. 



LITBRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Trs Mooad ▼olume of Wodimw*f History of the SnflMngi of 
th«> Church of Soodand. edited by Dr Bunu, will ipeadUy be 
puMithed. 

Brown** SdMatffpretlfig Bible It in the pros, with themargioal 
lefcrenon reriied. aad numeroiw additionAlooet introduced, with 
oooatlowl notes. lllufttratiTe of Gcopanhy . Manners, Customs, &c. 
A oondse Dictionary, and complete index to the Bible, aresul^oin- 
ed. We are Informed that this edition will be atooce the nioit eov- 
lect and beautiftil which has yet issurl from the press. 

captain Basa Hall's Travas In North America, In thxee Tok. 
will appear soon. 

There is preparing f6r pubUcation, Aquat'c Excursions throogh- 
out the United Kingdoms of Gre^t Britain and Ireland, and va- 
rious parts of the Continent, with maps and plaai, la one ▼olume 
duodedmOb 

A Highland gentleman Is at present engaged in trsnsJaHwg Mr 
R. Chambers' History of the Rebellion of 1745 into Gaelic, which 
will shortly appear.— We understand that a French translation of 
the Life of Mary Queen of Scots, recenUy published la CoostsblsTs 
Miaoellany. is slso in preparation. 

It is announced in the IMerary Gazette, that Mrs Norton's Sor- 
rows of Rosalie have rapidly run through a first edition ; and the 
editor adds.—*' Thus, in spile of the outcry that poetry is a drug, 
we now find that it is a drug which sells as weU as any other kind 
of literaturei'' 

Mr Crofton Crdkei's Sarlnas and Doings at KlQarney are on 
the eve of appoaranoab They aro the record, we underrtand. of 
the author's penonal adventures at the lakes, and contain all the 
Jokes, stories, songs, and sketches, which he uttered, collected, 
sung, or designed, during his sojourn thercb The work Is to con- 
tain, besides, a narrative of Sir Walter Sootfs, Lockhaxf s, and 
Miss Edgeworth's visit to the lakes, to the latter of whom Mr Cro- 
ker has dedicated the book. 

Moral and Sacred Poetry, selected from the works of tlie moat 
admiied authors, ancient and modern. Is In the press. 

The worlu of Dr Samuel Parr, with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, and a selection from his Correspondence, have lust ap- 
neared. edited by Dr John Johnstonob The work has reamed the 
formidable sise of eight volumes, octava 

A second edition of the Planter's Guide, by Sir Henry Steuart, 
lias Just been published. A contemporary critic Justly remarks, 
that ** no country gentleman, no landed proprietor, no omaraen- 
lor of grounds, no man of taste in landscape, no one above the or- 
dinary rank of hfe which confines to towns and handicrafts, can 
add a mora useful or agreeable companion to his book-shelf than 
tills able trcatiae by the worthy Latni and impiovarof allanson. 



where his labowsaarseenykooat, la having wlthta a 

years, converied a park ofno attiaeCiODSb into oneof the loiTclleat 

spots in Seodand.* 

Comments on Conulsnest UnssBBealaef LsaBaass* Mema. and 
Maxhns oo Diet, aodDlBlatkB, by William Wadd* Es^. havejoat 

&ttlt ef NMwria.— We havessaa tte Paaotamaorthe Battle 
of Navartti with much nleasiire. It Isnot very flaely Dniated, kNit 
the eflbet prodnoed is distiact and Impreislvc. A nutitary bnad 
serves to strengthen the illusion of the soane ; and the peraon wrho 
daaeribes the diflbraBt ptctaraa, takes care to iaapife a proper de> 
free of patriotism, by pronoundag the usual eacominma on Bri- 
tish valour, and phUippici against Turkish eruelty, 

Themtrteti Oeivin.— A new Drama in two acta, by Mr 
enUtled •• Charlm the Twelfth." haa bean produced, srith 



, at Drury i^ne.— A Miss Ndeon haa appeared at Oovenc 
Garden as Peggy, In the ** Country Girl ;" some of the Loeidoa 
ihewtlleui 



erities say she will supply Mrs Jordan^ plaee, and otiwn aay 
will do no such thii^.*Kean haa played>llr^«tof with grcwt 
eess t— Miss Jarman was the VligMa, ami Ward the Appi 
— Weekes has got a three year^ engagement at Drurr Lane. — A 
very splendid MekvDranui has been got up at tiie Adelphl, called 
" The Earthquake, or the Phaalora of the Nile." Themiu' 
by Rodwell, who is also the compoaer of the music In •* The 
son of Buda." which has lately been p eiH utin ed hercw— The follow, 
ing are the worda of the eoog *' Away, love, away,* which haa 
been so popular In the new drama of •• Aloysc}" they are aim^l^ 
and In excellent keeping with the mnslc^ wtilch* we andecstaaHl^ 
Is about to be paMUied la London i— 

Awsyt LovSt away I 

My haart, my liaarts too gay 

To yidd. to yield to thea I 
I diange as the wind. 
Which thou canst not Mad' 

My heart— my wUl as Aeal 
Away* Love, away* ' 



Thro^ the fields I rove^ 
Aad the flowery grove* 

No bird w gay as 1 1 
Where violets qirmg 
Thais words I sing, 

Irove^ little TCipiSb yon BMqr ly I 
Away, Love^ away* *e» 



TO OUR READERS. 



a AaO 



oC the Greek dan. 



It gives as no small pleasuro to have it la oar 
name of iMsn Cummimglum to tlie Hat of thoee 
whom we have already manhalled as eontribotoaato 
bufgh Literary Joomal,** and ftom all of whomeaeaai 
will be found in oaraes^ or CAriiAaes Maafifr. 



add the 

autbon 

the'«Editt. 



Una 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb Letter by a " North^ountry Schoolmaster^ we sRall wQ- 
lingly ptttdish ; bnt not until we have the author's peffmisaioo to 
expunge one or two personalltlea into which he hai allowed biro- 
edf to be betrayed, and which do not bear upon the matter in 
question. We shoold atoo like to be favoured with his name.— 
To our fair EUiglish correspondent, ** Caroline," we have to re. 
turn our thanks for the interest she expresses In the sueoess of our 
work. "The alteratloo she ui o pu s es oouM not be made^ wUhout 
losing the benefit of bring able to send the «' Jouind"fraeby poet. 
—We are oUiged to '* W. R." for his pohleness in tendiqs ua 
<• Riend ^ but we had a eopy prevknidy In oor p os ie a iln n. The 
tragedy Is too old now to be reviewed, sind we su^MOt we dil 
Ume from our correspondent regarding its merits. His copy 
for him at our Publisher's.^'' D. C.'k'^ighland Legend is wem 
ly (»iginal or striking enoughs— The same reoaark appUea to the 
story of the Smuggler, by ^ W. a*-^' J. W.* hardly oomea up 
to our standard. 

" The ItaUan Peasantfi FaroweU tohis Native Valley* te not 
new to us ; but the author Is older now, aad can write better 
things.—** L. L.'MT' German translation is well executed i bat the 
original is on too common-place a subject, which is treated in too 
oommon>place a style.— The Verses bf our Hamilton Conespontf- 
ent p ose ew merit; but not enough to entitle them to a place.—. 
•' The BandltfS SotUoquy" Is In a shnilar predicament— We re. 
gret we can give ** Tom Bowttoe," who seems an honest fellow» 
no better answer.— «« Amelia* and «« C. N." wUl not suit us. 

We have to repeat our wish, that our Con esp ondenta will, aa 
often as pOMiUe, furnish us with their naaties, and give as pmr- 
mission to make use of them, if rt Insfft thrir fiMP"*«'**''^»*twnu 

We believe some little Inaccuracies have occurred In the deli- 
very of the <* Edinburgh Literary Joumalt'* but theee are to be 
atuibuied entlrdy to the eimfnsion neeeaaiily eaaaected, to n 
certain degree, with the arran^ementi of a new work. We tniat 
oor readm will have no cau«e of oomptalnt In ftiture i and. 
any occa s i o n , a note addteaaad to tlie Pubiishsn will i 
the moat nraanDt ■»»— »»*.«w^ 
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LITEBARY CRITICISM. 



Lamfiwm He Wctt, emtainlHg Sltdthei ef Scenery, 
lliatrt, »md Curtomt ,■ and Antcdolei cmmected vUk 
iilnt SatlrmetUt of die Wt^Urn Seclimu »/ thi 
CiiOdSlata. Bj the Hon, Judge U»1L Lmaiaa: 
1^ Cotbimi. 1S2& Bra, pp. 385. 

TcloDMlike the ipiritin which ihii book It writ- 
's Ai AumiemB hu a right to be u piuiolic u be 
uimi but he hmi no tight lo bearrogAnE or Impcni* 
isiVtinl* thBt toaniTj from which be uid bji nation 
tncipallr ipruDg. It is tniF, that Noith Ametici 
1 wi ■ ficu knd Ml indepeodem aula : and it ii alio 
-J. iku it TiB not unfrrqueDtly becD muletoiuScr un. 
iri^tnuaof DUTow-nimded uid illibenl Engluh- 
7^ rk TiiitHl it with reelingi of cbtgria ud diiip- 
WI3BU. soplj becauu thtf were no longer able to 
a, > i9icii own. Bnt ibi* ipirit ii rapid!; djing out, 
oi Mibi oner to bale been encourageiL At the rttf 
nB^ Lwem, it wa« more juitiGable od the part at 
■•if Ac iohabilaoM of the mother couatiy, tnan of 
BiofiliqaoDdaiD coltmr. They loDg itood in a re- 
Joa » an other aomawhat limiliT to that of parent 
■d^Gd;iiideraa yet. Qteat Brilaia ii entitled to all 
'Mi^wtahich maturiif naturally obtains from youth, 
-i a 6t npeikr weight which a long.eiiablitbed and 
HT.-iblf biliccBd consLitulion must gire to hei polili. 
i! jTccfia and opiDioni, orer those of a peopls still 
31 sd iicipsietie«d in the an of gOTemmcnt. It is 
lOnii Briiain, iadeed, that the Uniied States owe 
myibing. They may, no doubt, by ihcii owo ezer. 
at, iluEately cnwn themaelrei with glory ; but, 
>:()i ibcy are now no longer in leading- aLiingi, it 
HcH b wane than ingratitude, were they to turn with 
-iieyai'iWotb apoD the nurse of their infancy. 

N«, JtJge UaU's book ii full of petty in>inualt.in> 
■^ imaaM apioM the British, which induce us to 
^kraybnuably neither of Jndge Hall'i heart Dor 

- i miiiinmj We ijisll particularize one oi two, 
•■nreflpedmED. Id Letter I. wa are informed, that 
'Tt( tnralla of Europe haire driven hither (to Anieri- 
9i«tdi of BDb^py beings, whtHe homea bsTe heen 
'sinl tilioas or unsafe by the mad ambition of a few 
W±t *>meigna. Hfie <■ no Holy Alliance traffiek. 
^ is homso blood, no sceptre to be obeyed, no mitie 
ibtTnnhipped-" This iiTulgar cant ; asiflhepoor 
ffnoti irboin pOTert? drires aeroas the Atlantic had 
>a fe|hl»md out of Europe by the Emperor of Rus- 
naibc Pope ; or as if the greater proponion of the 
-i^j^y beings" did not know just ai Uttle about (he 
'i^irisg wreretgns." and the '' mad ambition," of 
'Udi;m]ge Hall complains, aa the Red Itidians do. 
ic •or saibot proceeds, — " Here they learn the prac> 
tal nbe ef that Ubety which they only iinew befoR 
: lUiHy. Tbc7 leaiD t^», that the Englishman may 



be ftom a freeman ; the American only ii bnd a fin 
man. The latin baa this bleMring in potaeanoa { whila 
the former cheriahea a rague tradition ofib achiercment, 
which is coatndjcied by the rreotds of hit conntry, and 
the practice of bii nilen." This ii trash which, if It 
does not make a man laogh, is Tery apt to make hlia 
angry. We haie no objections whMcTer to hear Ame- 
rica lauded as the Tery pet land of (ntioa ) but when 
a Yankee, not comen ed with this aaaettiaD, atara up M 
tell us that we oumrlvn are all bDodmen, and that onr 
emutitntlon is a system of dnpotitm from beginniiig la 
end, we confer we should feel a " pretty partlcobi" 
pleaanre in knocliing him down with a t<JI of Magna 
Cbarta. But it is not on the score of liberty alone, al> 
belt It is a theme on which, we doubt not. Judge Hall 
could talk till '' crack ot doom," that he thlnka it pro- 
per to attack us. Our national character ha conteiTea 
peculiarly obnoxious to the shafts of his wit) and tD 



n*eIlerB, and English people in general, who come 
ig ua, forget that the rest of the world are not M 
cteduloua and^uUliieai ihemaelTet, and ue continaally 
itiemptinglo impose Hctions upon ns, which we refuse 
to credit. They aeem not to be awsie that we are a read- 
ing people, and would conrince ua that they are a wise, 
rslisnt, and Tirtuoua people, beloved and respected by 
all the world ; while we are an Ignorant, idle *et of b<M- 
hiea, for whom nobody carea a farthing. John Bull for. 
gets that hia own vanity Is a source of merriment with 
the rut of the world." How verr cutting this Is I and 
how admirably deacriptire of the general dispodlims of 
Englishmen 1 How cootinuallT are they trying to im- 
pose upon the Americana 1 and how supreme is the crai' 
tempt with which that "reading people" liitena to their 
fabricalionsi But Judge UaU having thus ably ex. 
pounded the British Dstlonal character, the reardai ""T) 
perhapi, wish to receive, from the same high anlboriiy, 
a trait or two of Americanchkracter. In Letter XV. Wa 
meet with these memorable words : — " There Is no peo- 
ple in the world whose nsrional character is better do- 
fined, or more strongly marked, than our own. If tbe 
European theory on this subject be conecl," (a theory 
of straw, which Judge Hall very valiantly combats,) ■■ la 
It not a liule itrsnge, that oui Yankee tan, whether on 
board a frigate or a privateer, should always happCH to 
plij the same game when Ihey come athwart an Bna- 
iishman ? la it not a Utile lingular, that Blown in the 
Dotth, and Jackson in the south, who, I suspect, never 
saw each other in their livea, ahould always Kippat to 
handle Lord Wellington's veieranseiactly after the same 
fashion ? Acddenta vill happen in the beat of famibta ; 
but when an accident occuia in the same family repeat. 
edly, we are apt to suspect that It runs In the blood." 
This was, DO doubt, considered a very pointed peiora- 
bal we should juit like t^Lwhiiiner ** friendly to 
It" of Judge HaU, that a pieH>k4«'ti4lMNtMM 
effiN:tiTe when it is based on tnfh^f »aA^ ma 

Insinuate that an AmericfdAlfiatfOr I |p 



v::; 
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got the better of an EngUihnian, or that the loldien even 
of the ndoubted Jackson proved ibsmselres in fair fisht- 
ing at ftll ttiafe^es f<» MTellngttQ*! TAr8D% bft utif*- 
tttitately lies— uoder a mistake. Bat even tfaoogh he 
had spoken the truth, what good eod would so invidious 
a comparison have served ? Ought it not to be the great 
aim of all writers upon this subject, to conciliate, as 
much at possible, two nations which are in roanj re- 
spects so much aliko, which possess the same langoaj^Ct 
the same religion, the same love of freedom, and which 
are uprungfrom the same common stock ? 

The chief fault, therefore, of the ^ Letters from the 
Wtet,*" is the exclusive and irritating spirit in which 
they are composed. But another ob^ction is to be found 
in the trifling and almost juvtniie^n of writing, in 
which the author frequently indulges. The following 
sentences wiU explain more exactly what we mean :— 
^ We arrived at Cindnnatti in the morning; but when 
I iafotm yott that I remained only a few hours, and that 
the greater part of this time was spent with a ftieod, and 
that friend a lovely ^Hnale, a companion of my dancing 
dayt^ (the Italics are Judge Hallos,) yon will not be 
mrprised if I add, Aat I have nothing to relate concern* 
ing this towik ThoAS dajrs may be over with me in 
w&ck the violin could have lured me from the labour 
of alndy, and the song from the path of duty ; but never, 
if I know mysdf, will that hour come when woman shall 
oaasa le lie the tutelary deity of my alTections—the house- 
hold goddess of my bosom I Think me an enthusiast, 
ar agieatdunoB^ if you please; but never, I pray, if 
yoa love me, believe that I could think of statistics 
with a fair lady at my side, or that I could hoard up 
materials Ibr a Letter from the West^ while a chance 
presented itself to talk over my old oourtshlpii, and 
dance onoe man my old cotillons.** Now, we do not 
object to Judge Hall, or any one else, *^ talking over 
oU ooartahiptt** and *^ dancing old cotillons,** in time 
and place convenient ; but we do object to Judge Hall 
^ dancing old ootiUona,** when he ought to be giving us 
^ Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs.** How- 
evsTy the Judge is a gallant man, and his gallantry is ap- 
parent f^nendy thvoushont the volume, "' where no gu- 
lantry should be.'* ^ I have always had a wonderful pre* 
dilectton,'* be gravdy remarks in Letter X., ** for hand- 
seme faoes ; and I do verily bdieve, that if my breast 
#sie darkeiied by the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beau- 
ty would still strike to its inmost recesses, and there 
would still be a something there to refract the beams.** 
This is very poetical in Judge I^all, and is perhaps 
given to us as one of the ^^ Anecdotes,** mentioned in 
the title.4Nige, as '* connected with the first settlements 
of the western sections of the United States.'* 

We must not, however, close our remarks, without 
admitting that, in several respects, this work possesses 
considerable merit. The first half of the volume is, on 
the whole, too exclusively topographical, gec^aphical, 
and Kentucky ish, to afibrd much interest to a forei^^ner. 
But the later Letters, in which more general subjjcis 
are discussed, though often sprinkled with puerOities 
and abaurdities, contain many good things. We like 
best the Letters on the Names of Places in America, in 
which the subject ia treated phUoaophically and histori. 
calIy,.ii-on the Back-woodsmen, and the story of the 
Harpest the murderers,— on the Missouri Trapper,— 



heart enlivened b^ the beantiful symmetry of the Ohio, 
lu current is always graceful, and its shores every where 
tmnatilic. Every thing hdtt ii eii a Llg» eeak. 't*!ie 
eye ef ^bt traveller H ttontinuaily t^^gned wnn vnagDifi. 
cent sceoee. Here are no pigmy mounds dignified with 
the name of mountains ; no rivulets swelled into rivers. 
Nature has worked with a rapid but masterly hand ; 
every touch is bold, and the whole is grand as well aa 
beautiful ; while room is left fbr art to embellith and 
fertilize that which nsture has created with a thousand 
capabilities. There is much sameness in the character 
of the scenery ; but that sameness is in itself delightful, 
as it consista in the recurrence of noble traits, which are 
too pleasing ever to be viewed with indifference ; like 
the regular features which we someiimee find in the £ue 
of a beautiful woman, their charm coosbts in their own 
intrinsic gracefuloese, rather than in the vartety of their 
expressions. The Ohio has not the sprightly, faodful 
wiidness of the Nisgara, the St Lawrence, or the Sus- 
quehmna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing over beds 
of rocks, or dashing against the jutting cliBs, STrest the 
ear by their murmors, and delight the eye with their 
eccentric wanderings. Neither is it tike the Hudson, 
margined at one spot by the meadow and the village, 
and overhung at another by threatening precipices and 
stupendous mountains. It has a wild, solemn, silent 
sweetness, ntrculiar to itself. The noUe stream, dnr, 
smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward with rqgdiar ma. 
jestic force. Continuallv changing its course, as it rolls 
from vale to vale, it always winds with dignity, and, 
avoiding those acute angles which are observable In less 
powerful streams, sweeps round in graceful bends, as if 
disdaining the opposition to which Nature forom it tn 
submit On each side rise the romantic hills, piled on 
each otlier to a tremendous heicht ; and between them 
are deep, abrupt, silent glens, wnich, at a distance, seem 
inaccessible to the human fbot ; while the whole is co- 
vered with timber of a gigantic size, and a luxuriant fo- 
liage of the deepest hues. Throughout this scene there 
is a pleasing solitariness, that speaks peace to Ae mhid, 
and invites the fancy to soar abroad among the tranquil 
haunts of mediution. Sometimes the splashing of the 
oar is heard, and the boatman's song awakens the eur- 
rounding edioes ; but the most usual music is that of 
the native songsters, whose melody steals plearingly en 
the ear, with every modulation, at all hours, and in 
every change of situation. The poet, hi sketching these 
solitudes, might, by throwing his scene a few years back, 
add the light canoe and war-song of the Indian ; but 
the peaceful traveller rejoices in the absenee of that 
which would bring danger, as well as variety, within hta 
reach.'' P. 81— 3. 



Judge Hall has a great horror of the Quarteriy Re- 
viewers ; should they notice him at all, we suspect that 
horror will not be diminished. 



ChrUtmat ; a Poem, By Edwsrd Moxon. London. 
Huist, Chaace, and Co, 1820. 



Without any reference to the book before us, it may 

justly be said, that Christmas it a poem. All ita old 

-i , „ ^ . , ^ ^ ,- '. I M»ociationsr--all its harmless revelries, — all its merry 

on Popular SuMsdtions^-jjnd jmrit of the epistles on meetings,-aU iu hissing hearths, and looks and words 

fimifiration, and National Character. As a favourable of domestic love,-*re fuU of the very essence of poetry. 



specimen of the author^s ttylc^ we lelect the following 
saort description of 

tBX SCClTEftT or THt OtIIOk 

*^ The heart must indeed be cold that would not glow 
aveog scenes like these. Rightly did the Freneh call 
this stream La BeUe RivHre^ (the beautiful river). The 
sprigkdy Canadian, plying his oar in cadence widi the 
wild notes of the boat-song, could not fail to find his 



The season of the ^ear, too, is full of poetry. The driz. 
sling, dull uncertainty of November, that glimmers be- 
tween Autumn and Winter, has passed away, and hoary 
Winter sits alone upon his throne^ in unoompromi>ing 
sternness. True it is that, of late years, a most astonish- 
ing mildness seems to have crept into the winter montha^ 
and that they who, in accordance with long usage, have 
continued to asnime the doak and grsat-ooat, have been 
heard to complain of the hea;t of the temperature, even 
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•;:;»cf Dou-bitiiig months of December and Jaou- 
r Sicli ft thiog ^^ unknoira to our anceston. Long 
^otlux^ black ftoit, socceoded by still longer 
•oil sf losv, three feet deep^ to them constituted win- 
• TW Mctb-vind came cuttingly in at every crevice, 
'^ ibd «cn blue and cold ; from the tops of the 
j^ Uk, down to the very shores of the ocean, all 
■«^te ; and the sea itself was the only unfrozen, and, 
m^Jy fthBM^ anaataral object in the view. It is 
ci^y different now. The very dimate seeois to be 
^■iy ttKoblivioB that has fallen upon old customs. 
im94Um a a tare occurrence ; a regular steady frost, 
Mil the flBOOth snrfiKe of lake and pond into com- 
tf iJiditf, k a thing for schoolboys to aream of, — ^not 
:t:0f. All the leacSng memberi of the Skating Club 
dkiaid ami baried before an opportunity be again 
M (bem of exhibiting their accomplishments. 
;^ tkisB still '* peeps over the western hiUe^** 

"Ukeeay timevmis carlk^" 

imiktnomtd to spoil sport, and, as a kmd of dry 
Aal|okf,iaidsabeam or two additional towards 
s«i jot ID make people wonder what can have be^ 
vtf rjsttf. Tbe mail is never stopped now ; villages 
K x« IB ft itste of SDOwy blockade ; Cowper would 
sifpsspintMO, were he to wheel his **^ sofa" so near 
«ita kioseedid ; and Thomson would look in vain 
s;^^«f bii old friend <* to rule the varied year.** 
banabedoied that the world is getting warmer; 
de tbiU BOC be surprised weio U to beoooM too 
nkaiytfascrelong. 

U Oiimn is Chriataoas, ia spite of the atmo- 
^ Patrittiun, religion, and brotherly lore^ alike 
hNiSMOBiseeoccs. Modem fashion is striving hard 
awTiiita sods her tinsel garments ; but let tlie good 
Wis; bleated of the land resist her encroachments*— 
•fitaikbMiisid by Charles Lloyd, 



" My vexed spirit blamed 
Ikntm Tice^ wlifH mindless of the glee 
flrpad«ld fiatival, coldly forbade 
iV'iksvtiooB whicni of mortal lire relievM 

ling, too» to bring 



tadMS wHh hoar Milaqiiity, and yean 

WfKL* 

TseitHriioihiBgeLse but the sake of childhood, 
^bftiihoQU be a season dedicated to mirth. Time, 
coflHghshsre, may have gone over the heart of 
ileioldovQ its enjoyments like the flowers of the 
^smi to ipring again; but in the glad faces of 
«k tbe if reflet, as in a mirror, the far-back 
a^inrownesrly life; and if such recoUecnons 
■silBider and refining influence, streaming in like 
BKjflunoQg the ruins of the present, why not se- 
a -bi for the children of your affectiona ? The joy- 
oaiiaaDecot time most soon be past. 



'VbaedsymakflB them Meet for aU the year ;** 

kcsiteie it pais, and give them one glorious day 
itodiitk them through all the sorrows of after life, 
•<^ air live them horn. crime,^t may redeem them 
bd*^,^ any colour their destiny. 
Ve nM ve be mistaken. We advocate no lawless 
aiesTitiiig jAiisip^QQ^ which, under the pretence of 
«!cnritiiditj, unpairs the health and weakens the 
*^ Saeh exceMes are odious at all times, but 
AepedaQjio during tbe solemnity that mustal- 
kMflce or len, accompany a departing year. It 
>te Sidy remarked, that in the Scotch national 
^aiodertooe of sadness will be found to pervade 
^pjettain; and, in like nuumer, amidst aU the 
■r^ of Christmas and the New Year, there ought 
^laaaacrtooeof Bsdness.** It is no light coo- 
puia thai friends meet now who meet in such 
iip^i nij iiQce a.year. They will never all 



meet again under Hnilar circunutancet. Death wili 
destroy, or space will separate, or the world will alienate. 
Let any one say to himself, — ^«* How did I spend mi 

Christmas last year, or the year before, where, and 

with whom ?" The answer will show him the change 
that has taken place. Let him look back through 
the viata of his fife, and he will find that his Christ, 
mas has materially varied every revolving December. 
Groups will start up before hioo — scenes and faces that 
know him no more. Yet, in those days that are gone, 
the very possibility of future change came over his 
soul like a dark cloud that seemed to shut out the sun 
for ever. 

** 'Tia atrange— *tb pasing 8trBnge.. h ow aooii their 

places are JiU'd ap^ 
Tho' sparkle after spairUe dies oa lifo*s o'er-mantliog 

cup!" 

Time and change — ^how iaseparablv ue they connect, 
ed ! How do all the attachments of our early lifb-.-our 
first loves— our enthusiastic passions^ die ont t . Calmer 
and more subdued feelings succeed, and continued dis* 
appointment, going hand in hand with laborious experi- 
ence, robs even these of their paler lustre, till life at 
length sinks into its long and dull December. While, 
then, the capability or enjoyment stilt exists, while 
some honest and ennobling emotions linger in the bo- 
som, let them not sleep in apathy, but with a mirthful 
seriousness talk over the past, lighten up the present, 
and prepare for the future. 

We have not yet said a word of Mr Af oxon*s poem, 
and ire do not intend saying msny. It is scarcely wor- 
thy of his subject. Mr Mozon is a tolerably pretty 
rhymester, but no poet. He wants the irivi^fa vit — the 
fire — ^the feeling — the Inspiration. His muse is a little 
ambling pony, and csrries him safely enough through 
his descriptions of Christmas and Christmas sports. But 
were Mr Moxon to mount Pegasus, his feet would be 
out of the stirrups in one minute, he would hold bv the 
mane for the next, and before the third had expired, he 
would be sprawling on the high-road, and Pegasus 
would be seen galloping up the mountains in his native 
freedom, snortmg and nei^iing his contempt 
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NOCTBS BENOBRIANiB. 

By the Ettrlck Shepherd, 
{For the Edinburgh Literary Journal) 

Mr DEAR Mb Journalist, 

A HERBT Christmas to you, and many happy re- 
turns of the season, not only to you, but to your new 
mbtress, The Literary Journal, who really looks better 
in her monthly lead-coloured gown and slippers, than I 
ever conceived she could have done when flying about 
the house like the sibyKs leaves. You request me the 
news from Yarrow ; but deii a news there are that I can 
think of. The salmon are swarming, and dosetime very 
ill kept by our fouars, dtc The lutrea have either vanish- 
ed f5rom the face of the earth, or have got the way of 
ensconcing themselves under the heath and long gra^s so 
completely that it is the same thing to us whether they 
are in the country or not. The geese are suffering,^he 
sheep thriving, — ^the ground particularly green, — and 
there is a close ryegrass braird an inch and a half long 
on the crown of Henry Young*s Siberian bonnet 

But when I am writing to a friend, whatever is up- 
permost with me must out, let it be as great nonsense as 
it wilL So yesterday, as I was coming home with a good 
lone hare over my Moulder, I espied a wight goina up 
ourhaugh in the strangest fashion I ever saw. He nsA 



on ft grey hat and a long coat, looking like fkded tem- 
nants of gentility ; and he wm always ranniog one while, 
and standing st31 another, and sometinies txayeUiog 
with a motbn like a padng horse. It was impossible 
to look at his gait without being moved to laughter, 
and I thought him drunk. At length he tun himself 
off the road, and got entangled among the scaurs of 
the river ; and tliough the way out was quite obvious, 
he could by no means discover it, until Gordon the inn- 
keeper came to him, and set him once noore on the high- 
road. I came over to Gordon, and asked whether the 
man was daft or drunk ? Gordon said he supposed he 
was both, for he was the queerest fish ever he had seen. 

He having gone by my cottage, I did not expect ever 
to see more of him ; but behold, as it grew dark, the same 
wight came and placed himself down before our kitdien 
fire without any preamble. I went stnight to see this 
ouiri peBKm, and certainly his first address to me gave 
promise of some sport* He looked gravely over his 
shoulder at me— '^ Jamesy bring me my slippers, if you 
please?*' 

^ Faith lad, I hae nae aUppert to myseU, as ye may 
see,'* saya I ; ** an* I dinna ken where yours are stan- 
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^ I beg your pardon, nr. Ave you the master here? 

'<Ay,a*that^forhim.** 

*^ Humph I who would have thought it ? You are a 
very eztiaordinaij sentleman, it seems ;•— « very extra- 
ordinary person, maeed : at least so the world takes on 
it to say of yon.** 

** Onij a very plahi, stupid, simple man, nr,** return- 
ed I. 

^ ^ Faith, I think so ; but I must be wrong. Come, 
sit down here, and sing me a song, and then 1*11 know 
what is in you. Don*t think 1*11 bid you do it for no- 
tUne. I'll pay you for it, and that I wilL Here's plen- 
ty of money. Why, now, that's too bad,— you despise 
me ; but you do not know who I am, sir ? I am ten 
times a greater man than you, for I too am an author, 
and besides am grandson to a lord ;— and 1*11 sing you 
one in return.*' 

I inquired his name, but he shook his head, and re* 
plied— ^' That will I never tell in this country. I have 
been imprisoned, maltreated, and sent to the house of 
correction ; and though the mention of my name would 
have made my judges bow down before me, and lidc the 
dust, yet that name have I never mentioned in Scotland, 
nor would I, were it to profit me a thousand pounds* In 
the country here I go oy the name of the maw ; but 
if you have any particiuar occasion to address me by 
name, you may call me Lord Archbald.*' 

*< What countryman are you ?** 

«< What is that to you ? Who haa any thing ado with 
my name or my countij ? I am no thidT, no murderer, 
no notorious breaker of the laws, either humsn or di- 
vine ; but I have been very foolish I very improvi- 
dent! Mine is a strange story I — But you will not sing 
me a song, won*t yqa ? That is rather ungeotlemanly. 
I ngret asking you. But my story is soon told ; and 
I am well used to think of it, if not to tell it. I was 
bom to a considerable fortune; although a younger 
brother, I was independent with economy, and I meant 
to have been provident and economical outgoing all pre- 
cedent, had not every one of my whims misgiven. There 
was no imprudence on my part, for I always meant well 
in my speculations. I always meant to increase my 
fortune ; and who can say there was imprudence in that ? 
If matters went the contrary ot what I hsd calculaied 
on, that might be an error in judgment, but not in in- 
tention. Even at the gaming-toble, or on the race- 
course, or in the lottery, I calculated with certainty on 
gaining. But who can stand out against evU destiny t** 

<«OboI is that the gate how ye hae lost your siller?** 
said L **• Ane needna be astoni&ed st the result. But I 
expected to hear that you had lost it in some other way. 



for I never saw ane sae sair reduced, an* as completely 

daft, unless his ruin had been effected by woman." 

<« HUloa I A hit I a palpable hit !** cried he, apring- 
ing to his feet, and holding his side. '^ That was an 
unfair lunge I I was taken at disadvantage there ! Was 
it fiur, after challenging me to fight with a cnt-and- 
thrust, to pull out a pistol clandestinely, and shoot me 
to the heart ? Yet that is what you have done. It is 
a wound that brings a thousand reminiscences to n&tnd, 
too scorching tn be borne by mortal man. O woman, 
woman ! let no man brrak his jests or scatter faia ge- 
neral and unqualified reflections over thee ; for if dion 
art confided in, and trusted with that deference which is 
due to thy sex and relative situation in life, thoa mit all 
truth, hmiour, and fidelity; and sooner will the d^j 
change Into night than ihj love into laxity and indiffer- 
ence. And why Is it that we rail so much against thee 
for fickleness and change ? Because, whenever we suf- 
fer from these, we feel that we have deserved it, which 
makes the wound fester the more deeply. But if the de- 
pravity of man will still sit like a canker in die flower 
of thy delicacy, let him feel the ground on which he 
stands with thee,.— let him be CMt off and abandooed to 
shame and contempt The world often hears of thy dere- 
liction of thine own duty, but seldom of jts bitter and 
discordant preludes. 1 have been a lover— yea, I have 
loved as never man loved before or after me. I have 
been a husband— a parent And whatam I now ? An 
ootoBst on the earth.-« vagabond — a madman !** 

^' Whisht, whisht 1 Moderate your vehemence m wee 
bit, man,** said I. ^ Ye*re no just a madman, Oude be 
thanlnt, but only a wee thing crazed 1* the head ; an* 
I'm really sorry for*t, for ye hae that in you that might 
hae been metal for the best moulded mind. Cooie, cell 
us some o* your love adventures; I*m mad fond o* love 
stories.'* 

** Go to your prayers, James— you have much need ; 
and pray for an absolute and general indemnity to be 
extended to all your household as well as yourself^ for 
you are all guiltv alike. You think you sit like aliule 
prince here. These axe all your servants ; and you be- 
lieve that you are beloved and respected by them to a 
most superb degree. You kiss the maids and commend 
them, and they laugh at you behind your back. You 
scold the men servants and the boys, and think you 
have cowed them into attention snd regular subordina- 
tion ; but no sooner is your back turned than they cheat 
you. Every one of the family cheats yon. Yoar hinds 
cheat you— your maids cheat vou. Even your children 
and your wife cheat you ; and all your neighbonrs and 
dependents cheat you to a man. Vet there you sit in 
stupendous apathy, and will not so much as go to your 
prayeri. Or could you not divest yourself of all these 
incumbrances, ss I have done, and soar away into the 
unutterable regiouk of delirium, where one day ia aa a 
thousand years, and one day*s journey as a aurvey of 
immensity, where the spheres are all dancing round yoa, 
and the elements subject to your control ?" 

^ Faith, lad, I wish ye maunna hae been snapping np 
a doze o' opium, like M aister De-Quincy. But if y ou*ll 
remember, it was a love story that I wantit, an' no a 
definition o* the fields o' delirium. An* yet it maun be 
confessed that there is a dash o* poetry in ^can ex- 
treme vagaries. I have had dreams like these my sell 
sometimes. Have you ever tried your hand at poetry ?** 

'^ Often. I have written more poetry than you have 
done ; but my verses were never of that imaginative 
kind s they consisted of invectives against my race and 
against human nature. The King and his mintatera 
have always moved my greatest indignation ; and my 
best verses have had their source in contempt of them 
and their measures." 

*« Od, man, that beats a' the absurdities that ewer I 
heard uttered by a human creature. Ye maun be a 
great deal dafter than I apprehendlu Fm, in die firat 
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^,if|ewkyoDneQnptoiid]euIean* pour out your 
g^gm agamrt buman nature, what dse ha?e you 
mtia^oaag^ gnnd, or beautiful in the creation of 
^? flTad ye Kt the hones aboon us, as Dean Swift 
«B fl kii tbomiaable Vaboo stoxy ? or the kye an* the 
^.wm ? What kind o* society wad these form for 
ia:MnslaD* immoftal being ? Or, taking the bail! ani- 
a! oatHB tsf tfther« wlut kind o* warld wad they 
^} Wad they sail the seas ? wad they navigate 
ftthn? or wad they Macadameeze their turnpike 
g^? Ddft i* the man 1 Without buman nature in 
sMUtute it would be nae world at a\ Is it not 
id kad to the geoloigists that the Great Maker o* the 
BKKioed this planet twice without the sovereignty 
i baa nstaie, an* he had sae little mense o* his 
j^nrk, thst be had as aften to overturn the haiU 
scbnt^ooiight but the bones of its brutal inha. 
kasateRify the existence of both ? As for the King 
a'hisaisirtefs, let folk rooae the ford as they find iL 
i^ as tkf esoaa hae done less for you than they hae 
s ivBc; hot it shall be lang afore I either stain 
j^ a tiint die air o* heaven with any obloquy 
pti ttf Sofcragnf whom I know to be the Lord's 
BMBi,iod without whose appdntment he could not 
nkmpheed there. Indeed, I have always thought 
:iiprd Bodi in behalf of the virtue of the present 
pESM, tfasc the Sunreme Governor of the universe 
tf aiaeniag of such a kind and benevolent Prince 
ss^vicrvSi And I would have thought that your 
«iflie«siild have led you rather to strains of pathos 
kafflOTb Have you never vented your feelings 
BafiTtkfiMmer?'* 

*1 bit never fueoeeded much in that way, nor do I 
EfibibcK nrt of veraes so well as the others. The 
ii^f ne lome, among many others, which I com- 
pKdil&ie lying in prison at Fort George ; but they 
aKeqoal to the worst of my satirical ones.*' 
Bskeiepeated several verses, in the Don Juan style, 
■Bf a oar late and present monarchs, that were 
tLTlisaible; then on Mr Perceval, Lord Castlereagh, 
si kibbI oihefs, till su last he came upon the £v. 
ilnisf, tkc sisusa upon whom were far too blas- 
msm » be Mt down here. The following are some 
iikian ke had alluded to previously : 



Fbal tangne can speak the glowing heart, 
Wlat pencil paint the i^tening eye^ 

Wba jwir eonuziand came to depart 
Fnm axnes of triumph, hope, and joy ? 

CmfA in lifo—by villains plundered, 
Man than yet youVe given belief; 

Fctooc's boiti have o*er me thunder*d, 
Ti& m J very heart is deaf. 

Hiri fim the willow by the strand, 

T* cTcry pelting surge a prey ; 
K« will it Have its native land, 

TIQemy root h torn away. 

S) I, like the poor pasrfve willow, 

Cfii^ onto my native shore^ 
TiD tke next returning biUow 

Cut me down for evermore. 



Ab! who hath seen the desolation 

Of the earthquake's dismal reign, 
E'u' (an hope tne renovation 

Of his peaoefbl home again ? 

S* If diatrsctod and forlorn, 
l^ook back upon my youthful prime ; 

And fiorward to the happy mom 
Tbtt freei me from the hand of time. 

J^i^s toy hesrt, for thy wounded spirit, poor fel. 

^"'■id I. M May he that provides a home for the 

F^t of the desert, feeds the young ravens, and 

^ the wind to the shorn lamb, be with you in all 



your wanderings, and restore that reason, which is only 
deranged, not blotted out.** 

By this time the servants had all come in, and were 
crowding round him, intent on the stranger. '* What ill- 
looking fellows are these ?** said he ; ^' there's one looks 
as if he would storm hell, (turning to Wat Nicol); and 
here*s another looks as if he had been there slready, 
and made his escape, (meaning old Donald.) But I 
daresay you are all very good felk>ws. There are none of 
you major.generals, I suppose. (No, no.) Very well, 
come round, and sit down here. Come, old fellow, give 
us a song. What the devil is sll this whining shout.*' 

Wat NicoL I canna get a moment's time for thae 
beasts if I wad ever sae fain sing. I never saw aught 
like them. They wad just tak a body to work on them 
night an* day. 

Ld, ArchhaUU You are working on no bessts just 
now, friend, — only standing chewing tobacco ; I suppose 
that is the hardest part of your employment. Come, 
give us a song ! 

Wat tings* 

I*LL sing of an ould forbeire of my ain, 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-one, 
A man that for fun was never out-done^ 

And his name was brave John Niool o* Whun. 
Auld John Nicol he lo*ed his glass, 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-one^ 
And weel he likit the toast to pass, 

An' it*s hey for brave John Nicol o* Whun ! 

Wat. 1 hae forgot the rest o^t. It would tak me a 
June day to sing ower a* his tricks. 
Ld. Arch. Blow up ! Prithee go on, old Cappemoity. 
Wat, Nab ! I canna get a moment's time for thae 
confoundit beasts. 

{Exit Wat^ Hngintf «« Hey for auld 
John Nicol o* Whun!" 
Ld. Arch. Come, young man, give us a song. 
Aye, that I will, man. 

Singt. 

Here I sit, the Idngo* the Yarrow, 

An* lang I hope king to be ; 
My name it is Will Goodfellow, 

An* wha dare wrastle wi* me? 
Stanes an* bullets an* a*, 

Hammers an* mells an a', 
At races an* wrastles I beat them, 

At hap-step-an*-jump an' a*. 

Ld, Arch. It is vnatious that your songs should be 
so' short here, when they are so full of glee. Come^ 
you tall girl, that suppose yourself so very handsome, 
will you give us a song ? 

Nancy. With all my heart, my Lord. 

Sings. 

Mary is my only joy, 
Mary is blithe and Mary is coy, 
Mary's the gowd where there's nae alloy- 
Though Uackr— yet O fehe*s bonny ! 
Her breath is the birchen bower or springs 
Her lips the young rose opening. 
And her hair is the flue o^ the raven's wing«> 
She's blackp-b&t O she's bonny ! 

The star that gilds the evening sky, 
Though bright its ray, may never vie 
Wi* Mary's dark on* liquid eye. 

The gem that cheers our valley. 
In yon green wood there is a bower, 
Whc9« lies a bed of witching power ; 
Under that bed there blooms a flower, 

That steals the heart unwary. 

O there is a charm and there is a speU, 
h at, O and alack, I know too well! 
A pang that the tongue may hardly tell, 
Though felt both late an' early. 



The beauteous flower lieoeath the tre^ 
The q>e]l of the wildest witchery, 
The gowd an* the gear, an' a* to me, 
Is my black but Iwmiy Mary ! 

The poor wanderer then rang the foOowiiig Toaei in 
a strain truly moving and melancholy. I think I hafe 
seen them, but cannot recollect when. He said they 
were CampbeU's, but that I Judge to be a mistake. I 
could only get off ftom singing, by a psomiM to gif« 
Mm a song in writing. He is still hera. 

I*U bid my heart be sUU, 

And cbecK each stnixglhig sigh. 

And then^B none e^ shall know 

My soul's cherish'd wo, 
When the first tears of sorrow are dry. 

They Ind me oease to weepy 
Fw glory gilds his name ; 

But the deeper I mourn. 

Since he cannot return 
To enjoy the bright noon of his fiunflb 

While minstrds wake the lay. 
For peace and Ireedom won« 

Like my lust loyer's knell 

The tones seem to swell. 
And I hear Imt his death dirge aknew 

My cheek has lost its hne^ 
My eye Krows fhint and dlm^ 
But 'tw sweeter to fade 
In grieTs glomny shade. 
Than to bloom for another than him. 

(Exeuni Omnes* 
Mount SengeTf Dec. 92d, 1828. 
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CHmXflTKAS, ANO ▲ BAPPT HXW- 

tear!" 



By Thomas GUUtpie^ LL,JXy Profiitor qf Humanity 
in {^ Univertity of St Andrtwt, 



«• Oh, to feel wiMt I hsTS fU^ 
And be what I hate been !" 



Btbom. 



The Roman saturnalia was a grand affair. It was 
one of those alleriations— and they were more numerous 
than is generally supposed or admitted — ^by which the 
most abject and dependent ooodition of humanity is re- 
deemed from absolute and unsunned darkness and mi- 
sery. The poor slaye of eleven montha, who had been 
constrained to submit in silence to whim, caprice, and 
even cruelty, stood now excusable in the vindication of 
his right, to think, and to reason, and to remonstrate. By 
the courtesy of the most imperative of all laws,— .*« in- 
veterate usage,'*— he was entitled to re-enact the age of 
Gold, in ail its endearing recollections of freedom and 
hikrit/. From the 17th to the 20th or 22d of Decem- 
ber, the whole **' famiHa'* wore an aspect of hUarity and 
g|ood will, — piesents were interchanged, — courteous mis- 
si ve%di8patched,-.boys went about in masquerade, and 

the servant, in the nobler breathings of a more sacred 
emancipation, *' was free from his master.*' 

To all these satumallan orgies have succeeded the festi- 
vities and observances of the Christmas holidays, which 
have on this occasion, as well as on various others, contri- 
ved to ingraft, Christian upon Pagan observances,— .to fill 
thoss channels, which time and usage bad wrought, with 
other and purer streams of recollection. The heathen 
temple and ceremony gave way, upon the introduction of 
a purer faith, to the ChTisdan, but by a transition at 
once so gradual and imperceptible, that for centuries the 
walls, as well as the observances, of the Christian church, 
betrayed hianifeat evidence of their heathen origin. When 
the south came into contact with the north, and the vo- 



tsries of Odin were gradually absocbed tola thmt 
cing faith, whose destiny remaliM yet fcr fuUev 
pHsbment, the rejoicings of Yul»«*oo most lendily ooa. 
lesced with the festivities of Christmas, and the advent 
of a brighter sun than ever gladdeiied the ticaadina- 
vian mount^s, was hailed in festivities orighnlly c«i<. 
secreted to the God of Day. Thea is o«r merry Chrisu 
mas made up of the patdi-work of Roman, ScandlDa. 
vlan, and Christian observances t and, like a river which 
in its prepress from the dark immensity of its nountain 
distance, has gathered in and commingled stream alter 
stream^ It rushes upon onr hearts and souls with a fall 
and an overpowermgtide of joyous aasociaiieo. Be who 
enjoys health, and even the moat pitiful competenee, bat 
who will not relax a Kttle of his ususl bestring and aos. 
terity at Christmss, is a ferbiddmg, if not* daagewns, 
character. He may be many thingSr-Mid to aeme peo- 
ple, and in some relations of Hfe, <* emy thfaiff )** but one 
thing he is not, and cannot be,—" a good fellow." 

But, after all, we are not beholden to audi conaidera. 
tions as the above fbr our Christmas feelings nod rseol- 
lections. It is to the page of our own individiial eipe. 
rience, during the light and cheeiy period of boyhood, 
that we are to reffer, when we trace the cauaeof ourpre- 
sent happmets. We knew not Mm— would to Ood tbat 
we could still, in mnOT esses, oontinue In Ignorance of 
the ^* whys and the wherefbres** wlddi lay at the feoa. 
dation of a thousand ddightful ezpcriMicesi— we knew not 
the great moral principle which set all the ends of the 
earth a-rejoicing and maddening at Christmas and the 
New Year; but we willingly gave way te the eommoo 
movement, and floated on the stream-way of use and 
wont, as straws and feathers frisk and whirl under the 
imptUse of a kindly breeze, on the lake oe the pool's sur- 
fitce. Oh I we were so happy, that whilat the blood moves, 
and the brain images, we shall never loee signa and M- 
ing of our happiness. How aacred, how scSenin, is tiue 
and genume happiness I It ft not only twice bloned, bat 
blessed and blessing for ever. It siu as the pebbled dia- 
mond of Uie mounuin, radiating downward on the ?al- 
ley of life, through all its breaddi and distance. To these 
higher points in our eariy experienee of befaig« the heart 
ever returns,— around them it revolves in «u Us fbture 
aberrations and excitements,— till Ae boy of eighty, and 
the child of ninety, has learned, and is heard to confess, 
that ag^ has nothing better to record or enjoy, than the 
sayings and fetrlings of early life. 

I am half peisuaded, that moonlight, and snow, and 
frost, and a powerfully-bracing atmosphere, with a sky 
blue as indigo, were regulsrly bespoke, (about forty 
years ago,) against the Christmas holidays. Oh, what 
evenings these were then, amidst the mountain land of 
my nativity ! How the yellow moonlight slent on the 
hills* summit, whilst deugh^ and linn, and gullet, were 
shaded away into obscurity,— whilst the hare hirpled 
across the sparkling brilliancy of a snow-covered lea, and 
the dog's bay, beard from the distance, waa sufiicieody 
alarming ever and anon to arreat her progress ;— whilst 
the boy ^* was abroad*' on bis own Christmas eve, in all 
his glory, roaming in congregated glee, and with tongue 
and whistle of irrepressible delight, irom house to house, 
and from fun to frolic, now moving, like Alilton*s Satan, 
*^ smooth-sliding without step,'* over the moony bright- 
ness of the icy pool, and anon calling into existeooe and 
activity the distant echoes, to witness his feats on the 
bright and slippery steeps, or on the yet-bending and 
cracking ice-way of the half-froien current. 

But the eventful evening previous to the New Year's 
dawn has passed, with all its kind and afiecHonAte cere^ 
monial, aft the clock measures out, in deliberate beat, 
the requiem of the departed twelvemonth, and lipa have 
met and separated, whidi, ere another aimilar occasion, 
shall be separated by many a mountain and many a 
sea — ^by the deep earth, it may be, and the wildly-wa- 
ving grass which covers it — and the delighted family 
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psk, **iiiaB« «i£^ «Dd veso,** haa anftered away inlo 
I » japonry ie p a te ». a n d the " falling aiara luve not 
I «i; adriiid,** Imt aecardd, the itiUy aileace of unbreath- 
r^flMpr-md the viaiona of to*moRow hare oome in 
Kindy pereepiible tinge and mo? eiDeot oyer the dian- 
f^foafca of Rpoaing youth, — and the morning star 
^ nuea and lakeo hit atation ott the eaatem summit, 
^ dsj has davned in atreaka and glow, and wavy. 
IdI There the eye of the aroused boy can scarcely be 
mteAolthe joyoaa tnitli,— «nd <* a happy new year" 
taTORiMied from Dan to Beersheba, — and the ahephenl 
bi QiTelkd the muir and the mosa, that his sweetheart 
ujf:nan ha approach, ere her ears have been aroused 
|r 2. ^ other less veleome gonnd,. -and the arboresoeot 
nhw ku been melted into clearness by the warm 
bsAff die awakened inmate, and a winner blossoming 
vt ipiadid by fiw than the hawthorn of spring is seer 
mygevay, Airsc, and foK8t.-.no breath of heaven will 
■r, M BiritiDg mv will penetrate, till man has witness- 
BL&hfttdadofed, the scene of enchlmtment which the 
d^M^pieaents — AU this has uken place* and yet the 
•jaiiaa sad deUgfata of the New Year are only b^un. 
I OR not far the xim and the ramble of a city New 
rec-aortheeaakiofaweU which breaka upon theear of 
■fKM the Tesnciock iiambars twelve,— 4Mr ior that le- 
i«^ praeoes of tipsilied bilafity which drags under 
tefJjght se many mandlJn ayos and eaia-wom counts. 
■300, vhere, under the leund and the expression of joy, 
telie^ not Mdeep, nor so imperceptible as to escape the 
wttif the SEHMt eaaual glaaoa^ the worm and the ser. 
pA-4iieeoiled.ap and lurking loathsomeness af a con- 
laoe, vbidi the lapoe of a lew boon will awaken into 
^ilictiTity. My vseoUeatioiis are of the country, and 
- tf At people who inhabit it;— 4>f the laborious class- 
ti, a patiohr, in whom the respite and the variety 
siieaHn of rejaicing awaken an exquisite perception 
ia^fpaat, and vhfl^ being hanpy themselves, are anx. 
aott lake common cause with every friend, feUtion, 
d adghhiar, in the participation of happiness. 
IWepieuaDg^ aaid, in my apprehension, venerable, 
■ kQ « ttlatsiy luages, are now fast dying out ; like 
ttamti ether years, they are dropping o^ one by 
Be. fiiilit die rising gSDenation is scarcely aware, in 
BoyiaMneeSicf diettexiateaee. Thia, I confess, is 
ti ae nfageei ef n^gset. These observances, coming 
^ a M ss they da, from a remote antiquity, and 
|i3a I state of society in many respects greatly differ. 
a^fivB the present, serve the purpose, and exhibit the 
ton, sf die «< v^ndering Jew.'* They are the em- 
, ^aatd racMdsef national manneia, which, with greater 
i%tfaan efcr waa exhibited in Catacombs of Egypt, 
>^ tfaeftsme and expression of bygone ages. I would 
Jtaaj smile to aee a Scotch «« kirn** in the style I 
^ siiacsMd it in early life. That joyous night of 
^^iom^ which, after Uie latigues ef harveat, cams, 
•^ A redeeming gladness, over heart, and pulse, and 
hanork, which united iale one, roaster anid servant, 
■ -aotng and damsel— age and youth— austerity and 
^thevtedness, and at which <' the laird himsdl** has 
ia (R^ueDtly Imown to show that be was neither Ume 
isalkf.^nto what now has our immortal '' Hallow, 
a^ibraok sodshrtvcUed ? Into the memory of a thing 
rvbj, or a few vague and spiritless efforts to bum a 
h«ef DQts, or relate an aoccdote pr two of fairies and 
pttoL Periodical returns of seasons of inqocent hi. 
'^ lefre many good purposas. They are not only 
at^esiei** of the desert, cheering the traveller with 
f^ooi and verdare— bat they are the natural and ef- 
"^tpnmicativeB to mutual love ^nd kindly feeling. 

^*lieQ your £smily circle has been scattered, like the 
^•7 of plovers before the sportsman, and the breath of 
^ hariog withered, some has conveyed others into 
wtat Uods; when the letter returns with its annual 
"i^iMsring of recollected eodearmeou and affi:ctionate 
ttnobisiifloi, donot '* Chriatnua ap4 New.year*s Day'* 



figure in the page of endeared recollections ; and an 
there not many pens, at this very instant, employed on 
the banks of the Ganges, or hi the isles of the Atlantic 
in inditing rererences to fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, friends and companions, with whom the in- 
nocent festivities of the season are inseparably and en. 
dearingly aasociated ? It is, therefore, under the fullest 
conviction that I am actuated by the simple motire of 
promoting my own and my readers* happiness, when I 
conclude these hasty observations, by wishing them, in 
the language of the seaso n .*•* A happy New Year.*' 

St AHdrewty SOM IXee. 183& 



BUmOEH AND HIS WRITIlTOS. 

JBy Wmam Teumni, Esq., Author ^ 
*^ Antkr Fair,'* ^c 

Burger, son of the curate of Wdmerswende, near 
Halberstadt, in Lower Saxony, was bom on the first 
hour of the first day of January 1748. For a long dme 
he was, both in mind and body, a weakly child ; and at 
school was, like our Thomson, more frequently chidden 
for tlie dulness, than commended for the sharpness, of 
hb apprehension. His studies were commenced at the 
gymnasium of Aschersleben, and were afterwards pro- 
secuted at the Psedagogium and University of Halle. His 
pandfather, whose aflection for him he his celebrated 
m song, had at first destined him for the church ; after. 
wards for the bar i but both purposes were frustrated by 
the gaiety and restlessness of his disposition. Amid the 
debts and difficulties induced by his improvident beha- 
viour at college, he was deserted by his grandfather, who 
hod hitherto affectionately supported him. A few noble 
young friends received him into their protection. He 
now entered vigorously upon his Greek and Latin stn- 
dies, and at times displayed the dawning of his poetical 
talent in some humorous productions, which were read 
with applause to his club of congenial young spirits. 
Among his friends were Bote, Jlartin MuUer, Voss, 
.Cramer, and Count Stollberg. 

In the year 1772) he obtained a situation of Inferior 
rank in the justice-court of Altengleichen, in the prin- 
cipality of Calenberg. As this office neither well ac- 
ceded with his disposition, nor had emoluments quite 
sufficient to maintain him, he soon threw it up ; and, after 
having engaged in an expensive farming speculation at 
Appenrode, retired, in 1784, to Gottingen, where he gave 
prelections on composition and rhetoric. His appoint* 
ment aa professor was sanctioned by the government ; 
but he was not fortunate enough to receive any salary. 

During his residence at the farm of Appenrode, he 
had lost his first wife ; and soon afterwards married her 
sister, whom he celebrates in some of his nqost beauti. 
All poems under the name of Alolly. Death soon sepa- 
rated him from this adored person,— a terrible blow,.^ 
the heaviest that could befall him, — that brought him to 
the grave*s brink. From this time he never recovered 
fully his former vigour of health and vivacity of f^n- 
cy ; and though he struggled on in the performance of 
his various aotdemical and other duties, neither his 
mind nor his poetry seems to have regained its former 
sprightly gaiety. Time, however, which consumes brass 
and marble, gradually diminished the bitterness of his 
grief for his adored Mpllv. He wished to give a mother 
to his three children, and once more, in connubial liap- 
piness, to relieve himself from the fatigues of his profes-, 
sion. just at this time he happened to receive from Stut* 
gart, in Suabia, a pqem from a muse-smitten maiden, 
proffi^ing him, in pretty .enough verses, heart, hand, and 
estate. Burger at first laughed at this whimsical pro- 
posal ; bnt the satisfactory information given in answer 
to his queries regarding the lady, the advice of his frisnds, 
and the vexy romance of this unexampled proffer, to 
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prerailed upon him, that he xetumed a respcmte in gen- 
tle rhjrmesy which led, notwithstanding a warning voice 
from Italy agunst it» to his union with thii romantic 
Sappho of Suabia. The marriage took place in October 
1790. A fabric of connubial bliM, built on such an 
unsure and fanciful foundation, soon gave way, and 
was supplanted, in its ideal zauberwerk^ by the sad, 
lulling realities of domestic discomfort and disacreement 
The rest of Burger*s life was embittered by this poeti- 
cal spouw ; and after a fVetful cohabitation of two years 
and a half, he was compelled to divorce her by due form 
of law. Burger*s health and good humour were now 
completely shattered by the unsuccessful issue of this 
eoonerioa ; he shut himself up henceforth in his cham- 
ber ; fell dangerously sick in October 1793 ; and died 
in 1794 of ptumonary consumption. He seems to have 
been a man of good heart, full of kindness, affection, and 
philanthropy. Although seldom even in moderate cir- 
eumstanccSf he was generous, so far as his means went, 
not only to his friends, but even to those that had in- 

i'ured or offended him. Though deceived often by others, 
le ever retained his ennoblusg opinion, generally, of the 
human heart ; and his demeanour, albeit in particular 
instances extravagant or erring, was, on the whole, dis- 
creet and prudent* He was not covetous of external 
rank or wealth ; he was ambitious only of fame, and the 
confession of his poetical supremacy. In company he 
obtruded no claims of notice ; he was still and reserved, 
rather than noisy or usurping. He aped not the artifi. 
dal manners of the courtier or man of fashion ; yet, not- 
withstanding his deficiency in courtly polish, he insina- 
ated himself easily into the favours of the fair sex, by 
the genuine captivation of candid, open, and amiable 
manners. 

The poems of Burger deserve to be better known in 
Scotland. In some points of his moral and mental cha- 
racter he has been likened to our Robert Bums ; but he 
is entitled, as a poet, to a higher rank than the Ayr. 
shire peasant For Burger, to the strength of original 
oenios, superadded the cultivation of accomplished scho- 
uunhipb His mind, equally alive as Bums*s to the charms 
of Nature, and equally susceptible of the keenest and 
tenderest impressions, was subdued and refined by good 
taste and disdpllne, and had at command every classi- 
cal grace and attraction. His tenderer productions re- 
mind one more of Waller than of Bums. His lan- 
guage, so far as a fordgn ear may dare to be a judge of 
it, appears to be, of all the German poets, the most 
sweet and mellifluous. The cadence of his High Dutch 
periods has. Indeed, in our ears, a charm of euphony as 
pleasing in its eflTect as the well-vowelPd trillings of 
Petrarch ; whose sentimenu and poetical workings hare 
assuredly less nerve and originality than the liard ot 
Germany. In the Ballads, which are among his best 
productions, he has shown a wildness, a sepulchral pomp, 
and ghostly horror entirely his own ; and he has, in these 
as well as his other poems, invigorated his verse by the co- 
pious use of the figure Onomatopoiia^ an ornament which 
Qoinctilian regrets that the Latin language, in compari- 
son of Greek, so little allowed, and which, of all modern 
languages, the German, from its bold sounds and clashing 
combinations of consonants, so readily and eloquently 
admits. He has also, like the other poets of his country, 
though perhaps more sparingly than Schiller, made 
abundant use of compound substantives and compound 
adjectives, an adaptation which the German language 
possesses in common with Greek, Persic, and English, 
thereby giving to iu poets the capability of greater 
force, richness, and compression. His best productions 
are, besides his addresses to his Molly, which are ail 
beautiful, Leonora^ Der WVde Yager^ Lenardo und 
Blondinty Die EUmenUy Die Entfuhrung^ Bruder 
Grauroek, Frau Sehnipt^ ^-c Of these, Leonora is 
known in several translations. But of all bis effusions, 
wt weie most captivated by the short poem entitled. 



Die holde die ich meinc — a beautiful ditty — the mod 
elegant compliment th«t ever was paid, in the north 01 
in the south, to female beauty. A translation of it hm 
been attempted by the writer of these remarks, and il 
here subjoined :— 

THE FAIK on WHOM I MBAK. 

DUhoUediehhrnrine. 

Of in what pomp of love aerencu 

Smiles sh^ the nur one whom I mean ! 

Tell it, my pious mouth, to earth ; 

Whoie wonder-working hand shines forth? 

Wherebv in pomp of love serene, 

She smiles, tne Our one whom I mean ! 

Who has ilktm'd and kindled bright. 
Like Paradise, her eyes* blue light? 
£v*n he whose power o'er sea and land 
Heaven's blue bright bending arch haith spanned; 
He hath illum'd and kindled bright. 
Like Paradise^ her eyes* Uue light I 

Who with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o*er her cheek Life's white and red ? 
He, who to th* almond's Uoosom lent 
Its beauteous tincture dew-besprent ; 
He with such mas(er.«kill hatn wptnd 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life's white and red ! 

Who form'd her purple mouth so fair, 
So rich with sweetness living there ? 
He, who with lusciousness so mUd, 
Fills the red cherrv, July's child ; 
He made her purple mouth so fishr, 
So rich with svreetness living there ! 

Who made her silken tresses flow. 
All waving, round her neck of snow ? 
He, whose sweet west- wind o'er the plain 
Rocks the glad stalks of golden grain ; 
He bade her silken tresses flow, 
AU waving nmnd her neck of snow ! 

Who touch'd, for hearenly speech or song. 
Her voice with rapture aU day long ? 
He, who did lend the lark his note, 
And Philomel her tuneful throat ; 
He touch'd, for heavenly speech or song. 
Her voice with rapture all day long ! 

Who hath so arch'd her beauteous breast. 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest ? 
He, that the swan's white bosom &ir 
Curves out with plunuwe rich and rare ; 
He hath so archM that beauteous breast. 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest ! 

What artist framed, in hifh design. 

Her waist so delicate, so nne ? 

He, fixim whose perfect mind beam'd forth, 

Beauty's each form in heaven and earth ; 

That mighty artist did design 

Her waist so delicate and mat ! 

Who breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angelical, and kind ? 
He, that the angels made on high. 
These holy children of the sky ; 
He breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pur^ angelical, and kind ! 

O ! praise. Great Maker, to thine art ! 
And thanks, warm bursting from my heart ! 
That Beautv's type enchants me so, 
Crown'd with each graoe thy world can show ; 
O ! praise, Great Makar, to thine art ! 
And thank% warm burs^ng from my heart ! 

But ah ! for whom on earth below 

Smiles she, attired in beauty, so? 

O God ! might I have ne'er been bom. 

Ne'er seen thy blissful light of mom. 

If not^r me, in beauty, so, 

Smiles she, that fair one whom I know ! 




^UIEN OF COMPOSITION BY STEAM. 
:i :k Editor of '• The Edinburgh LiUrary JoumaV* 

Sill 

To:i **• Pn^poial^ for an Kntire Change in the Nature 
i r^nsv** suggested to me a variety in the adaptation 
ims^ vhich I oonatder of the very greatest import- 
tfb acd by which the labour of mental exertion will 
^ «penedcd for ever. I have inventedt sir, a self-corn* 
■00^ tteam-engiiie, which b capable of producing se* 
vbiadnd KDtences per hour, on any given subject ; 
^m ipechDen of its efficiency, I have now the plea- 
Ktof tnomitting you a short essay, on a highly inte- 
sfcgind difficult aabject, composed by my steam-en- 
pe, ia cfae anosually short space of two minutea and a 
iv^-I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Jamss Watt, Secwnduu 

Of 7BK POWSmS OF THE BUMAX HIND. 

SnioirirDKD by the fawning puerilities of celestial 
ocianuioos, the human intellect betrays its deto- 
• aaaifulity by the genial origin of obstetric hyaenas. 
L^tetesd the cocrodfaig tooth of immoral jointure- 
^Bo^ or the fanatical TelMmenee of Indian jaggleirs,— 
'!0t Off it 11 to repose ourselves on the crater of Mount 
admr miaigsnMite with the cupidities of thunder* 
ssk iidibitbops. Away, then, with the iniquities of 
ia^vafthcrwamen ! Away with the devouring ten* 
tam d Blackwood's menstrual Magazine ! For this 
biOtaigt the Fourth lead on the Renfrewshire militia 
zft a Duy monastic nuisances ? For this did Sir 
Tihff Scott rebel against the concatenated vicissitudes 
lififtt csmncy, and oppress, with nosological exac- 
w, ik inhsbiuiats of Annandale ? Let the timid WeL 
b^ bot plant his iboK upon the summit of Port Hope. 
M^aod tbe cemeteries of Parisian volcanoes will prove 
'^^^tgnaiaotees of our national expenditure. In 
i^intli,Dooe but irrational aotipodes, or Rosicrudao 
^'^ogpa, would ever prognosticate the ruin of Semi- 
^ ft teebode the downfall of anatomy. 

Bit to mam to the subject. Granting that the Mo- 
•olitaoi^hyezhibiu all the turbulence of fashion- 
t^Kcaiiaa; giantisg tliat an ephemeral eternity can 
^!rie the ftsnance of obstreperous parallelograms,.-. 
!«iiiiSi(iow,fcom such parenthetical premises, that the 
BsaicaiDddifloes musi Kfrigerftte the longitudinal vis- 
31 cf TBrbsh Ambassadors ? On the contrary, I ap- 
fM it to be demonstratively interpenetrated, that 
f^ poipstetic symposium must coagulate the far- 
^ bjpcrboles that spring from venial desolation, 
ff indute the centrifugal beauty of Circassian oligar- 
^ Who can deny the justness of this conclusion^ if 
seipmediea] ocdinances of clerical contiguity are once 
^^ into contrast with the Presbyterian Ktocking- 
^^^ noting in luxurious contumacy, or irritated by 
*°Bp<al fiunigations ?. It has been said by a learned 
>^,tfaat the repertories of Iconodastical enthusiasm 
^^ iToeopated by esasperatijig effluvia, and tri- 
"^■^ bj epicurean pandoxes ; but I contemn this com- 
"^^ epoQ syntactical phenomena, and abominate the 
^^'il^tiBg excoriations that converge from terselated 
^9^ As the magniloquent poet has caxmyorously 



• *]J^nBver lift Ha varied enenee throws^ 
u^^ ^ MtletY when lobsters come ; 
Hrra are swallowed faster than the rose, 
onaty expire^ and mEtichokes are dumb !*' 

Toaodode, then, I shall sunply remark, that never 
2 ^ pnetal gastronomy more illustriously salivate 
^pubictof ghastly aldermen than upon that briUiant 
«uioB, when all eyes were mystified by convtHrhig 



manufacturers, and stupified by the united enexgies of 
Pefsian satzmpies, and universal annihilation. 

ADVEaTISEMENT. 

The Patentee begs to solicit tht; attention of the pub- 
lic to the terms on which he hires out the machine by 
which the above specimen was composed. 

Love songs, and poems in the style of Moore, 6d. per 
stanza. 

Waver ley novels, 10s. per cwt. 

Fashionable and sentimental novels, such as ** Tre. 
maine," " Almack's," " The Disowned," Ac., by the 
hour or piece. 

Tragedies, ^h^i. per act. 



Essays on phrenology, g^tis. 
Puffii of all descriptioi 



jtions executed on the shortest no- 
tice. 

Articles for the Reviews and Msgazines on very rea- 
sonable terms. 

Speeches, upon any side of the question, from 2d. to 
4d. each. 

Liberal discount allowed to Irish Orators, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament who malce it a rule to vote in the 
minority. 



LETTERS FROM OXFORD. 
No. L 

Mr Editor,— The last term at this great seat of 
learning has not been productive of much which is likely 
to attract your Scottish readers. An English Univer- 
sity is so different in its whole form and system from 
any thing to which they have been accustomed, that 
they would neither understand nor relish the academic 
details which excite interest here. Even of the place 
and its external aspect they can form but a slight con- 
ception, till they have seen iu There is something 
overpoweringly imposing and venerable about it, of 
which no other place can give an idea ; and, least of all, 
any of our Scotch Universities, with their onj or two 
Colleges, and the character which they bear upon their 
fronts, of being intended entirely for use. At Oxford, 
twenty-four Colleges and Ualis, besides the numerous 
and splendid University buildings, with their groves and 
gardens, and avenues of majestic trees, and branches 
and windings numberless of classic streams, give the 
place an indescribable aspect of lordliness and repose, 
and make the town appear as if less intended for the or- 
dinary uses of humamty, than any other you can meet 
with. The same idea which the aspect of the city ex- 
cites is refldcted from the appearance of the population, 
of which, the most striking feature to a stranger is the 
multitude of Strange and obsolete dresses which meet tbe 
eye in all theur mysticsl variety of forms and ornaments, 
more unintelligible than those contained in *^ Aaron*s 
wardrobe, or the old Haman*s vestry.*' 

But I must not entertain you with the picturesque 
when you ask for the literary. I fear that you in Scot- 
land have rather an exaggerated idea of the general lite- 
rature and erudition of Oxford. To say the truth, the 
Oxonian system of education, viewed merely as a process 
of general instruction, abstractedly from its endowments 
and means of learned leisure, is, as the world is beginning 
to find out, exceedingly deficient — and that both in respect 
of thematter and the manner of education. In regard to 
the former point, there are absolutely not the means in 
Oxford of a complete and liberal education, even for those 
who are inclined to make use of thenx-.theonly branch of 
study for which there are at all adequate appliances 
provided, being the classical department . And even in 
this department the celebrity of Oxfoid does not seem to 
depend on any peculiar efficiency m the mechanism of 
instruction viewed in itself; but on the inducements 
held out in the way of distinctions and mwaids to pro- 
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fldency In the ficak Unitanct, and then to the estebliih* 
ments which it peefteeei for the si^ppert of • numhev of 
individaaU, whose tole profession is literature, among 
whom it were strange if one or two should not be found 
who turned out enthusiasts in their profession ; and ha. 
▼ing nothing else to attend to, at length became really 
profound and erudite scholan. This seems the true 
secret of Oxonian eruditioo — not that, as a body, the men 
brought up at Oxford are more learned, far Un better 
inforaied^ than the men educated at JBdlnburgh^ut 
that Oxford does not, like Edinburgh, let her choice 
scholars go just at the moment when they hive got 
over the jpreliminaries — ^when they have acquired the com- 
mand ox their tool^^ — and mighty if they were not called 
away to active serriee in life^ begin to explore the ar- 
cana, and become initiated into the greater mysteries. 
Set up a hundred or two fat sinecorea in Edinburgh for 
learned men as such, and out of the hundred you will 
certainly fiod one or two in a generation, who will turn 
these sioecures to their intended use — ^the undisturbed 
cultivation of erudite research, and acquisition of deep 
scholarship. Whether the gain be worthy of the price 
is another question ; but that is the way, if the Royal 
Commission will have it so, to turn Edinburgh into an 
Oxford — let them endow a seoN or two of rich fellow- 
ships— and make the pass^iort to them a distinguished 
degree. The examinations ftir degnes this term at Ox- 
ford have either been yery acarce, or the examinees 
very ill-piepaied. Out of more than a hundred who 
went up to the aehoala, only four have taken a fint class, 
•—aamalkr proportion than is reoolUcted tor many yean 
back. The vacant chair of Oriental languages has been 
filled up with a Mr Pusey, fellow of Orie^«-a young 
man of wonderful acquirements aa a bnguiat- He wrote 
an account lately of the German theology, in which he 
is profoundly veraed, in answer to the work of Mr Rose 
of Cambridge, on the same subject This book contains 
a vast quantity of valuable information ; but its author 
is rather too much Teutonidaed «o suit an English 
tastflu 

The only publications of any note which have issued 
from the Oxtiard press during the last teim are Cramer's 
Geography of Greene,— a wwk, like his luly, of great 
research and minuteness ;..^nd Mills* Uoiv«rsity 8er- 
mans,-.«a set of rather learned and ingenious disquisi- 
tions on the belief of a future state. The Oriel men, 
aa you have no doubt heard, are getting up a review, 
which they intend to pitch against the Quarterly. What 
their ground of dlsaatisfaotion with the latter it, I do not 
know, unless it be, that it ia edited by a Scotchman, and 
that it has of late been rather lew opposed to innovations 
than of oM. Blanco White is to be the nominal editor 
of the new Ret iew, though the principal management, 
it is supposed, will belong to Dr Whately, Principal of 
Alban Hall,— one of the ablest men in Oxldrd,-..whoee 
defence of Arintotk against the Scoteh metiqihysioians, 
by the by, ought to be known in Scotland, and either 
answered, or sicknowledged to be tdumpbant. 
Oxfotd, Dec 17, 1838. 
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ON PORTRAIT PAINTDTO. 

By Dr Mernet, Author <fthe « Lift (f CanovOj** ^c, 

•« Blesaed be the Art that can inuoartiaiM,— 
The An that bitfflet Time*! tyraniUc. claim.* 

Auona the causes, real or imaginary, assumed aa ad- 
verse to the progress of British art, that most fiequenu 
ly brought forward ia the prevalence of portait painting. 
It miqr prove, then, not altogetlier uninteresting can- 
didly (0 inquire how far thia opinion is well founded. 
This examination muat necesaarily embrace the two 



following topics :— 4n what respect this branch can 
ranged In a subordinate class of ait ; .and to what e 
tent the assertion so often repeated is just, that portra 
disqualifies for the attainment of emiuence in the hiat 
rical or grand style of painting. 

With regard to the first subject of investigation ; 
the merit, and consequent rank, of any work of art, ia - 
be estimated by the effect produced upon the mind, 
will admit of question whether portraiture be not 6up< 
rior to history. Nor is this node of decision an a] 
peal from principle, as might be said, to Uie voice of tt 
many. It is an appeal from the trammels of convec 
tional criticism, — from the mares of metaphysical taatc 
..to natural feeling and unsophisticated judgment,-.! 
common sense, 

Qaem penea aUtrhiBi eat, et Jns^ «l aofwia* 

But to obviate entirely, this supposed and only objec 
tion ; the feelings addressed in a well -painted portrai 
are the best and the most refined of the h uman heart. Th 
canvaas, breathing with those lineaments on which w 
have hung with rsqpeet and afiecticm . ■■ with veneratioi 
and love^ presents an object grateful and affecting be 
yond every other that art can exhibit. 

«« And irUle the wli^ stf foney etiU ara fi[^^ 
While I eanview thia mfank dkow of Ibei^ 
Time has but half ancoeeded in his theft i 
Thyself xamoved-4hy power to solace left.** 

Nor are these partial foelinss awakened merehr b] 
individual circumstances. When a portrait belong] 
to posterity, the feeluigs too belong to immortality ; th( 
pencil then employs an aoiveraal language, addreasinj 
the taste, the energy, the virtue of each succeeding age, 

Supposing It now possible to r ecov e r some master* 
piece of Grman art, which single picture would enjo^ 
the general preference ? We apprehend not a tablet, 
enriched even by the exquisite Imish of Zen^Lis, or the 
glowing colours of Parrhasius, or the deep pathoa oi 
Timanthes, or the beauty and grandeur of ApeUen him< 
self. The earlier labours in the pacile would raise thi 
general wish ; for here Polygnotus had depicted, from 
the Uy'mg originals, the heroes who defended — the legist 
lators who enlightened united Greece, during the most 
glorious period in her moral history. Or to put a casi 
yet more home-felt : When centuries shall have harmo- 
nised the jarrins elements of history into tlie brief nar. 
rative which will embalm whatever ia truly great and 
precious in the events or characters of these our times, 
wheo, it may be, the splendour of art and the light ol 
liberty have arisen on a new hemisphere, leaving in lg> 
noranoe and despotism those regions of Europe once in. 
structed and free, — ^what collection of English art will 
then be roost regretted ? Would it not be such an <mt 
as Is now forming by his Majesty — a design worthy oi 
royal munificence and tastc^where, as within some con. 
secrated shrine — a school of Aiture virtue and enterprise 
-.-are to be assembled the silent, yet eloquent forms, 
representatives of the valour, the learning and patriot- 
ism, the wisdom and genius, of our native land r 

We need advocate no farther the moral dignity of an art, 
which mulUplies the eternity of that which cannot die— 
which addresses the tenderest and the noblest pi inciplei 
of our nature. Nor are these emotion?, as has Ijcen said, 
separate and apart from the object that calls them forth. 
An historical painting, — a group of sculpture, — everj 
effort of art capable of touching the feelings, derives 
this pow9 from association ; and that work is ihe moel 
perfect which most cordially sympatlilaes with the aa. 
soc'aied sentiment — ^which mngs iia instant brighLneM 
or gloom over the imagery of memory. 

Now, in the dignity and legitimacy of the nfkeana, the 
second sul^ect of inquiry, by wliich ilsefiects are wroughti 
portrait painting is neither inferior nor opposed to hia. 
tory. jinch ao «o» fUtorCy may with justioe ^ the boaal 
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iht ntbt ID either department. The means which 
-^veirt emidoys are twofold ; peculiar to individual 
gidesdf bnitaaon, and dependent on the precepts of 
iBiattl taste. In the first, the colouring, the draw. 
K, the msoagement of light and shade, uie grsndeur 
i^mauBit the breadth of parts— aU the essentials, in 
^ of the gnoid in practical art» a portrait, admi- 
oikiaiwk of genius, ezhihita the same excellences, 
0I t)KK prodaoed bf obsanraneB of the same principles. 

Ad opinion opposite to this fact. 



SI 



ti Mk eoofoands greatness of extent with grandeur 
« efict, sppeais to be at the bottom of much of the ir- 
jKTiBt remstk on the subject now considered. True 
gmkeu in s work of art, however, is a principle pure 
disricpeDdcnt, which must exist, and will be found, in 
nor vpck of excellenee, of whatever magnitude! 
b diose beaoties, again, common to all the modes 
ihhun, which io all constitute the ^* t» ««Am mm 
,}csi''ofnniTex8al art, portrait, in its true excellence, 
Boi patt^ equally vim historical works. If intellec- 
\gia lad expRsaioii..-the animating, the informing 
|C^kfsf painting — be regarded, where are these more 
bij dndoped, than in the countenance of genius or 
UjBf, vfaen touched by the hand of a master f Such a 
paaKiithepottFaitureof thesoul — the nearest i4>proach 
fUtfaemsteiialcaa make to the intellectual world. 
Boe the pesdl must be guided by the most exquisite 
onBB, aid tbe loftioBt enthusiasm. Perhapa even 
Bseiate diMemment, more refined knowledge, of the 
kna ioit, is required, thus to embody the calm habi- 
t^gf the mind in serenity and repose, than to express 
;*{C3flEetaibaleot effects of passion^ the frequent theme 
cfhisiirj. 

Bit, ite sn, what is historical painting ? Is it not 

' psrtTi^? sod are not its merits in proportion to the 

iidi^of dii delineation in the manners, tae characters, 

c£ gencnl ipirit of the times to which it belongs ? 

Dob &BCf dsim the subject ? still thejoonstituents are 

potaintf saiare. Mid the whole is combined by the 

in af this very imitation. Here, indeed, in the com- 

poKJoB ud snangement of his materials, the historical 

festa exms s greater latitude of creative power. This, 

^etew, triaes from the greater variety, not the superior 

ooUesee, of materials or of his principles. Grace more 

xqKBilj bounds the simple composition of the portrait 

, 6ad,beveTCr, are easenUally the same art — the art of 

sTRxsiisg nature ; and each attains this, its scope and 

, B3,ii tUs imitation ia accomplished. And it is more 

mminit inieroourse with this, the sole and primitive 

■ noB of all beauty and truth, which renders the sdcnee 

a'poraMtpsinting the most valuable corrective of all 

OBKodoBsl srt-ahe best preparative for the loftiest 

aaosti of unagination. This the whole history of art 

(^-aoK The ooly approaches to nature, in the arts of 

kf^ us to be found in the colossal heads^as that of 

I DttflMu-which there is every reason to believe were 

, F*^ti> In Greece, their theory of the ideal, and their 

■MSI tf prapartion, were deduced from the study of 

' sdiiidoial nature, as in portmiHi Sculpture, in fact, 

^ to sdvuoB with case and oertainty only after the 

■BcdnctioQ of Iconie statues, or portraits. The Roman 

>M attained originality, and oame in contact with 

iTbthiad beauty, only in portraits. In modem times, 

' *aii the exception of Michael Angelo, the best portrait 

Ufiebem the best historical painters. Raphaers Trans- 

^^uidoQ belong^ not more to the grand style of art, 

^ Us portrait of Julius. In the schools, now, of 

fcaee and Italy, we find every thing which theory and 

^ aatiqae csn give— ;fino drawing, correct proportion 

-^at that Which portrait eould give, feeling and the 

r^es of natural expreasioD are wanting. In the £ng- 

!si Khool there is feeling — ^there is truth— character— 

'^ thi oexpiessible eharms of nature. Let patrons do 

^ Kit, sad we shsll have histaricsl paintings, like oar 

portzaiti, inpcrior to every thing in living art. 
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ORIOIXAL POETRY. 



NATURE. 
Sy AUan (Smmngkeatu 

O, N ATVax ! holy, meek, and mild, 
Thou dweller on the mountain wild ; 
Thou haunter of the lonesouM wood ; 
Thou wanderer by the secret flood ; 
Thou lover of the daisied sod. 
Where Spring's white foot hath lately trod'; 
Finder of flowers fresh-sprung and new. 
Where sunshine comes to seek the dew ; 
Twiner of bowers for lovers meet ; 
Smoother of sods for poets* feet ; 
Thrice-sainted matron ! In whose fiux^ 
W ho looks in love will light on grace ; 
Far-worshipp'd goddess ! one who given 
Her love to him who wisely lives ;•« 
O ! take my hand, and place me on 
The daisiiMl footstool of thy throne ; 
^nd peas before my darkened sight 
Thy hand, which lets in charmed light ; 
And touch my soul, and let me see 
The ways of God, fidr dame^ in the^ 

Or lead me forth o*er dales and meads^ 
Even fA her child the mother leads 1 
Where com, yet milk in its green ear^ 
The dew upon its shot blade bears ; 
WherQ blooming clover grows, and where 
She licks her scented foot, the hare ; 
Where twin-nuts cluster thick, and atprings 
The thistle with ten thousand stings ; 
Untrodden flowers and unpruned trees^ 
Gladden*d with songs of birds and bees ; 
The ring where last the fidrlei danced^— 
The place wliere dank Will latest glanced— 1 
The tower round which the magic sh^ 
Of minstrel threw Its lasting spelU— 
The stream that steals its way along^ 
To glory consecrate by song : 
And while we saunter, let thy speech 
God's glory and his goodness preach* 

Or, when the sim slnk^ and the bright 
Round moon sheda down her lust'rous light % 
When larks leave song, and men leave toiling ; 
And hearths bum dear, and nudda are smiling ; 
When hoary hinds, with rustic sawi^ 
Lay down to youth thy golden laws ; 
And beauty is her wet cheek laying 
To her sweet child, and silent prvying : 
With Thee hi haUow'd mood 1*11 go» 
Through scenes of gladness or of woe ; 
Thy looks inspired, thy chasten*d speech. 
Me more than man hath taught, shall teach ; 
And much that's gross, and more that*B vaani 
As chaff from com, shall leave my strain. 

I fed thy presence and thy power. 
As feels the rain yon parched flower ; 
It lifts its head, spreads forth its bloomi 
Smiles to the sky, and sheds perfume. 
A child of woe, spnmg ftom the clod. 
Through Thee seeks to ascend to God. 
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THE HOUR OF SLEEP. 
By John Malcolm^ Etq.^ 

Whxh EeMon skeiMy and Fancy wtkm, 

Far oy«r mount and sea. 
My soul— -a nightly wanderer— takes 

Her lonely walks with thee ;— 
And meets thee, as we met of yore, 

By whispering woods and silvery Btrsams^ 
Upon the calm and shadowy shore 

That rises on my dreams. 

There— while in Tisions of the night 

With thee my spirit strays, 
Amid the land, and in the light 

Of long-lost yesterdays- 
Fair things that fled life*s early path. 

And left a desert gap around— 
The flowers and feelings sunk In death. 

And moum*d as lost— are found. 

And there, thy sad sweet smile still glows^ 

And doth thy cheek illume. 
That wears the image of the rose, 

Now blench'd within the tomb ; 
And thy soft voice, to silence long 

Gone down from earth, my spirit 
Like the sweet memory of a song. 

Echoed from other years. 

Oh, why are dreams so blissful given 

To charm the hours of sleep-^ 
To soothe us with a gleam of Heaven, 

Then leave to wake and weep ? 
Why is the lost one*s memory dear. 

If it but haunts the heart in vain— 
Jf friends by death are sever*d here^ 

Never to meet again ? 



THE VALE OF PEACE. 

A SABBATH SCBBB. 

By Professor Wilson, 

Divi VBLT ailent as a picture steep*d 

In dewy moming^prime, by heavenly art 

Of some great poet-pointer, while he wooed. 

As if she were a spirit who felt his love, 

Hush'd Nature, as she slumber'd beautiful 

Dreaming, or waking beautiful from dreams ! 

Even so divinely silent in the sun, 

Who had dropt his doud-retlnue in the sea, 

And up the blue vault joumey'd liogeringly, 

Mild as the moon to homeward reapers dear, 

And all undazzling, though the dawn grew day. 

As unto lover's eyes the evening-star ! 

Even so divinely silent, while my soul 

Lived in mine eyes, all other senses shut 

In short oblivion, with its Sabbatb-calm 

Of lights and shadows lay the Vale of Peacz ! 

Thk Vale op Peace ! A tranquillizing sound ! 
Haply so named in the old forgotten time. 
By pensive minstrel, harping his glad way 
Tnrough the thin solitudes — ^now at the door 
Of hut or shieling on the mountain-side, 
With verse to some romantic roundelay 
Accordant, voice and hand in unison. 
Charming the solitary mother, left 
With her mute infant, while her husband plied 
His work in fiur-oif woods ;— now in the midst 
Of numerous mcn'iment on the village green. 
Throned, a magician, on the topmost step 
Of all the flight, beneath the old Stone-Cross 
That grandly cleaved in twain the golden mass 
Of sunset, with a deeper mj'stery 
Than hangs round all the luminous orbs of Heaven ! 



The Vale or Peace ! and it was Sabbath-mom ! 
And at my side, pausing whene'er I paused. 
And moving on whene'er I moved, a Spirit 
Lovelier than Nymph or Goddess of the Dawn, 
Created in his sleep by some young Greek, 
Beside that famous fount of Castaiy 
Stretched in day-dreams beneath the olive diade— 
O ! lovelier far that Spirit ! For her fiice, 
Composed of mortal beauty, seemed immortal ! 
So felt her fiither, as the holy light 
Of tiMt still Sabbatlumorn, so sad and sweet. 
Visited her eyes, her cheeks, her brow, her hair. 
And, to my heurt, seemed all reflected back 
On the green earth, and on the blue profound 
Of God^ own gracious -'-*— ' 



" The Vale of Peace »- 
Breathed she, with that low voice so musical,-— 
That voice of hers, so like an echo brought 
From ihr,— yet as familiarly distinct 
As words of fimcy-fraught soliloquy 
By wandering poet murmured in the woods 
To his own ear,— none other by to hear 
The fragments of his song, but forest-birds^*- 
The rustling robin redbreast near his nest. 
In spring and summer shy of human life 
By the sweet in^te through the snows beloved ! 
Or cushat moamng,— (b it joy or grief?) 
Hid in some yew-tree many centuries old ! 

« The Vale of Peace !** my rot^-lipped Maigant 
breathed 
Once more, so dose unto my heart I fdt 
The fine fiilnt fragrant sigh from Paradise ; 
Nor ever floated up and down the air. 
In sunshine shivering to the zephyr's wing. 
Rose-leaves more lightly, in their babniness^ 
Than did the tones of her repeated voice, 
Rising and fiiliing,-*wavering and away,— 
Each time more eloquent of innocent bliM ! 
On a soft S0& of the unhewn rock 
We sat us down, within a natural niche, 
O'ergrown with emerald velvet,— such a depth 
Of moss had gathered there from year to year,— 
While overh4«d, and but few yards asid^ 
Kept dinning ceaseless in the solitude. 
The tiny cataract of a lucid rill 
Breathed from a clear loch, up among the braes,— 
Whose spray, like pearls in mist, empurpled bright 
The flowers, on which the mountain-bees hung mute 
Amid that watery murmur,— or at once 
Capriciously forsaking their sweet prisons 
In the many-celled foxglove, boomed away. 
Through sunshine, like to fairy humming-birds^ 
To their gitnmd hives, or other balmier wilda. 

With her, the loved, the good, the beautifii]. 
Sitting by my side;,— «lmost within my arms^- 
A desert had been Eden, and the spring 
Buried the winter in a flush of flowers ; 
But Sabbath-mom shone on The Vale of Peace; 
Nor in broad Scotland a more pleasant place 
Wakes to the rising sim ; nor, as he sets. 
Fades lovelier in the fading light— though wind 
Away away ten thousand glorious glens 
With their long sounding hollows up among 
The regions of the everliuting snow. 
Enclosing many a namdess nook, unknown 
But to the hunter, as he stalks the deer. 
Or poet seddng in the farthest depth 
Of solitude remoteness farther still- 
Nooks of such perfect beauty, that one tree. 
One rock where broom and heather glow together. 
One erove of the wide- waving lady-fern, 
WouM there be missed, if by some magic wand 
Wafted off dreamily from his musing eyes^ 
And the whole spirit of the wildoness 
Changed, because that was gone ! 

She gazed and gazed. 
My happy child, and, in her happiness 
Deepen'd the beauty of The Vale of Peace ! 



\4 007 tmn , a n d they were tean of Joy, 
i^*|itTr-^f ^ fellow-ChrietUuis nen 
«j]^ or wcning, or for creatures dumb 
ijtkir BjiterKMis pa«2on, had her eyee 
T Iff Mimm'd ; and then the dewy ra^a^ 
> Usffir large orfaay a more delightnil lam 
:• *vd npoo her &ther*8 lipa, that toucfa'd 
^«( holy shrinea of fediog and of thought. 
^ MW iblt feO her tears,— -she knew not why, 
\^ a Ifl^ agfa hetray*d th* ezoeM of hlias 
>(irbii^ her yoanc heart ! Up rose the Uurk, 
M with H earned maiTgKnt*» oymns to heaven, 
7rk^hcndfwaamute! Watehinc the bird, 
^yi her psle fiwe up to the Uue skies, 
3r{Hia to nakneas, as the sunshine ftil 
>n^ M uose delicate llneamenta ; 
.\d I mifiit be fomreD, if then I saw 
is iM kff trance M rajit beatitude^ 
i niaat aiC*^ In A child of day. 

Tkh the descending lark her soul retnmM 
! 7«afth; and, aa beneath a tufted clod 
Of Ae fosBf braird, aligfating by ita nest, 
> M^ flf that afirial dioriater 
iwdiasflodden, to the homes of earth 
Mr Musmt^fl heut, with all its sympathies, 
?st raning, while her glistening eyes did range 
Tn Viu or Pback, from the first house that smiled 
Oi Ai pmi mount beneath it*s sheltering tree, 
i fcv jij fields beyond the light-railed bridge^ 
Tidbtdim hat, that, almost Uke a haze 
Of otfiy Tmour, *mid the heathery oopse^ 
Sisk'ithe BT mountain aide. 

«« Tea, mj dear child! 
T' mt fovQg eyes that &rm is beautiful, 
, TWt FvBi-hmise cresting there the sunnv knoll 
VAits oU tried chimneys, its green roor 
Shelftf'l beMsth a roof rar greener still, 
TkAae^tree^ roof, whose honied umbrage huma 
\ , Wtbor h Dow) with many a hive of bees, 
; t«£nm i&r ; yet load as is the hum. 
Lb aftoi'd thunder, hark ! you hear the cooing 
Of ^ ^ doves, and lo ! you see them more 
Ti^ poiffiiw imka, and bosoms swelling proud 
rpa the Med thatch! The streamlet flowa 
Bml aad all round that sweet Peninsula, 
Bahar the low hohna in undying green, 
Vtovthedow cattle feed ; or needful gpraln. 
Gnaw thn greenest herbage, aootheo the eye 
Ssi hart together, promistng to man, 
Tkpnyafbr it to God, his daily bread ! 
Tftanwir TisitcUl thia world of Sin 
Iithtmrtpeaodhl^aeeB; and the dews, 
. Ai Bsa aad erening dropping from that tree 
(^the ridi meases of that buniish*d roof, 
Hm&UBi Dot so frequent or so fast 
i^hrnas tears, around the dying beda 
sand m those lowir Hoors ! The motho* brought 
Cmmitioii in her blood, while yet a firide^ 
I Tiibt delightful dwellhig ; and the Teina 
Ofdl her frmilj kept the mortal taint, 
BaKaai aad ^anghters, hid beneath a skin 
A< ^ « mow, while auburn ringlets waved 
, (^trcwvymsnly, every feminine brow, 
A badwU, by the hearth or in the air, 
TW Gkry and the Beauty of the Vale ! 
*» Bin jmn she lingered— atill reviving 
^ida wQd flowtfa renved, but every spnng 
Mdd kerweak and weaker, as she walked 
^«a ta the kirk with her bright fiuniiy, 
j|> the mild Ssbbaths, or on working days 
^•fiagthe houae.aflkiT% or sitting calm 
^3mf her offimring round the blinking hearth, . 
itftcaisg. with the Bible on her kneea ! 
^<M! sad ef her duteooschiklnn grown 
Ti|riac of life's estate^ one every year, 
[vfinyesn fiiOowing, to the same lown spot» 
^ die esrtem nook of the small burial-place^ 
J^Wnall their kfaidied slept, w«re duly borne ! 
1^ ttrteiy sBn% two danritters fidr aa morn, 
i>tlUmy^ycBiBenMUid! A Fostlval, 



Long, long ago^ still held with dance and song, 
When they were girls and boys ! The father Uve% 
A grey-hur*d man, but 3ret not miserable^ 
Say rather happy, for two sons survive^ 
And one me^ <uui£htcr, meek as summsr eve 
When dews are falfing, and the linnet sings, 
Beyond his hour, to hail the Evening Star 1 
The old man looks unto a lonely life 
In th* unbefriended future ! Say it not ! 
Not unbefHended—rinoe, for such as he^ 
And others who in guilt have found thdr gric^ 
(His life has still been blameless before men. 
Though fiaO in purer eyes,) that Infimt lay 
Within the lowly man^, while from the £aat 
The wise men came with offerings, and the voka 
Of angels sang o*er holy Bethlehem ! 
And often as they walk across the m^cs. 
Unto the house of God, the sickly Tbree,xi« 
To stranger's eye they all look bmutifiil 
In healtl^ for nought deceitful as decay,«^ 
Will steal a look, ul unobserved bv him 
Whoae heart quakes ever for his cnlldren deaf. 
At the low mounds, where many a daisy grows, 
Ere long to smile in dew above their heads, 
Laid by their brothers' and their sistera' side% 
Their mother in the midst ! And if a tear 
Will sometimes fall, it is not for themselves^ 
But the grey head tiien stooping *kieath the porch 
Of the small kirk soon ftll*d with sound of psalms ! 
Transient that trance ! for holier hopes aris^ 
The kirk is fill'd with worship— Jesus speaks ■■ 
And all vain sorrow dies beneath the Croos i** 

I ceased,*^u]d a low aobbing by my aide 
Was all I heard,— when, turning round her hrad^ 
My Margaret strove to hide her hem ; then rising 
She walk'd towards the waterfall, and dipp*d 
Her small hands in the murmur, o*er her orow 
Pouring the liquid coolness ; then came bacl^ 
With a faint smile, and sat down on the rock 
Beside me happy In her sweet return ; 
A smile that in its falntness seem*d to say, 
« O Father! and is this Tux Valm or Fxacx?* 

I laid my arm around my daughter's ned^ 
And then the natural tears began to flow 
Faster than ever,^but her grief was gonc^ 
And she was weepiuf in strong filial love ; 
Happy as the young linnet in the broom. 
On leaving first its nest, and on the spray 
Swinging m sunshine near its parent-bira. 

** Look, Margaret, towards the sun— ^he Joyous east ! 
Lo ! on the birken brink of yonder rill 
So rocky, that no larger tree may grow 
On the thin soil, though sweetest pasturace 
Creeps round each crevice of the cliffs, ana sheep^ 
Goatlike, are passing to and fro the heights^ 
Even as wild creatures. Lo ! an airy but, 
Perched on the very summit, one huge stone 
Alone behind it, and some stunted slu'uhs^ 
Poor shelter— so it seema— to the green plat 
Before the ^oor ; and yet, when storms are up^ 
And winds are piping loud, the sofken'd blast 
Strikes through these shrubs upon the little pant 
In the clay wall,— and that gigantic pillar 
Becalms the roof, even as a little skiff 
From tempests sacred in some wavelns bav. 
There dwells a cron^— the oldest of the old ! 
Her life has past its hundredth year^-Jiow long 
No one can tell— not she herself^— the grave-atonea 
Of all her children, and her children's children^ 
In green oUiteration long have lain 
Sunk in the kirk^j^ard, and no chronicler 
Can point the place— no chronicler but on^ 
Even she herself, who, bed-rid lone ago^ 
With dim eyes sometimes visits inlier dreama 
The headstone of the husband of her youth. 
And reads the text thereon, for long long yean 
Still legible, till over all that nook 
The matted brambles and rank hemlock rose ; 
And in the midst a bird-sown seedling thorn. 
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Growing Ivr gfln«iti«nii^ now a tno 

With gBAried bole, towcn h\gh» than ih» kirk^ 

In flowering July like • hOl of enow ! 

For fifty years have her thin lodce been grey» 

And dear hv eara ae tlie deaf itooea that lie 

Scatter'd aromdy on wldch the email birds sing ' 

When spring awakes the woods ; slie hears them nol^ 

Nor yet the winter-aSght, when all the diflii 

Are torn by catanets tumblii^ down the hUliv 

And heaven is in an uproar I Silenoe ahroiiria 

Her spirit and her pakied body Ues 

Stirlces upon the vaUet, although sleip 

Seems ne*er to sesJ her eves, stUl dimly opea 

In their deep heliow aoekel^ like a fluBs 

Aye dy4i« new dead ! 



'< Beside her dta 
A little guardian an^ at her wheel, 
Singing as cheerful in tliat hovel dinv— 
The smolcy roiof of rafters almoet toucidag 
Her golden head, when rising suddeoly 
To tend that ancient jphantom on her bed. 
To turn hir palsied side, or from the well, 
That fears no summer drought, no winter ttott. 
To brin^ tliat purest medicine to bedew 
Her shnvell'd Up^ or wet the crumbled bread. 
Received religioiuly in those bony hands 
Held up in mute thanksgiving !~- A ve she slngs^ 
In that dim hovel the glad orphan sings 
As cheerfully as soaring lark that flutters' 
At heaven's own gates, yea, with a voice as sweet 
As thou doet sing, my Margaret, when our house 
Is hush'd at night^ and none but thou awake. 
Thou, and thy parents praying tiiey may wah 
Thy hyasniags with them to the world of draamai ' 

Gently she laid the lustre of her head 
On my paternal bosom, and I kissed 
My daujrhter*s eyes, and pray*d no bitterer tean 
Might ever overflow those lids beloved. 
Than the pure drops that fell like dew from heaven 
Upon her lilied heart ; and as they fell 
Seem*d to assuage the sympathies th»,t bind 
All nature to the heart of innocence ! 



But soon the happy creature found her voice^ 
And, smiling, thank'd me for my narrative. 
Then, starting from her seat close to my side^ 
As quickly escapii% from my folding arms. 
And flying iMick as quickly aa a dov& 
As a tame dor^ that, slipping out of hand. 
Wheels 'mid the sunshine in a narrow flight, 
Bui aooa retaros to hover o'fer the head 
Of one who feeds It, and preserves its plumeo 
Safe from all beaked birds that hunt the air,— < 
Again my Margaret underneath the diff 
Sat dow« Inside me^ and without a word, 
Seem'd llstenii^ to the cheerful water&U, 
Then biess'd in murmur sweet the Valx ov Pxace ! 

*' Lo, up the Vale the light-blue heron floats ! 
And though almost as slowly as a cloud 
He seems to float, and o'er yon grove of dma 
To pause to if his nest were there— on-— on 
He wings his war unwearied, till he reach 
The moorland locn, upon whose reedy max|;e 
The patient flsher-biru will stand for hours, 
With his lonff bill depending on his breast, 
Till the fry-uoal swim by, then arrow-swift 
Shot throuffh the deamess on his flnnv prey. 
Follow his labouring flight— you see him now, 
Unoer^n speck 1 ascending tne blue hilla 
In the far distance, Just above a Hut, 
Remotest Dwelling in the Valk or Pxacs! 
For not a sheep-fom or a cattle-shed 
Beyond— and up among yon shivered diCi 
Kennels the fox, the raven higher still 
Croaks suDenly, and many a year 9go 
*Tis said the eagle had an eyry there. 
But the king of birds is dead, or to aome Ida 
Hath flown of the wide sea. 

^ T^ aee die hot ! 



At least you see its smoke ! How narrow there 

The vale, and how profound ! Ton streak like anow 

Is a predpitous waterfall ! Ton gloom 

A wood ! Ton seeming sunlight u a lake I 

A lake too little even for one smdl boat. 

So thinks the skilful ander, who, with line 

Like gossamer, can, with the brwze, command 

The curllnsr waters, even fh>m shore to shore. 

From that lake issuing. Joined as it flows on 

By many a feeder-rill, the Avon grows, 

Soon to a statdy stream, till lo f the kirk 

That standeth midway up the Valx op Pjkaci^ 

Is seen reflected with Its downward tower 

In the dear pool, a statkmary sight 

Among the Tecring douda ! 

** But to von hut 
Let all our thou^ts tvtunu Thougn fkr ranote 
In its sedusion from the noisy world, 
The spirit of the noisy world found out 
Its dmple inmates, and the shepherd-life 
Seem'd dull to one who^ in strange books, had read 
Of great ships voyaging through unknown seaa 
All round the globe, and touching at fair isha 
By fairest forms inhabited, and blest 
With umbrage beauteous in perpetual spring. 
So he became a sailor, never more^ 
£xoept in dreams, to see his father's roof; 
And many a thousand homebound ships retomet^ 
Tear after year, and many a rumour wild 
Oft reach'd this inland solitary vale^ 
Of whole crews saved from wrecks, and In fierce lands 
At last escaping from captivity ; 
Sometimes of one poor sailor from a rock 
Taken by wandering bark— perhaps their son ! 
But finally the heart of hope lay odd ; 
And his old parents, when the tempests roared. 
No longer wept upon thdr midnight beds. 
Nor wearied heaven with unavduug prayers. 
Smit with the same wild passion, in the prime 
Of life, another smi went to the wars, 
A doomed man, so every tongue declared. 
And fell when leading on a ** Hope forlorn,** 
Flung headlong from the battlement ! Stranger still I 
The meek^yed maiden, whO) with quiet step^ 
Had walked in this retirement all her daya^ 
Nor pass'd beyond the cirde of these hills. 
The stay and solace of her parents' ag^ 
Was woo'd and won by one who came from £ur 
With plumes that waved in military glec^ 
And with her husband in a foreign land 
Perish'd, 'twas add, in earthquake that heaved up 
A city shrieking with Its thousand towers. 
Wild fate ! for one who had been born and brad 
In a shepherd's hut on Scotia's flowery braes 1 
One child remain'd— of rarest beauty she^^ 
And all the love bdonging to the dead i 

Came back from their &r graves, and in her breast 
Was pour'd, and lodged like sunshine in a cloud. 
On some calm spot of heaven. One night at pniyeia 
Her eyes look*d troubled, and she read 3ie Biook | 

As if its holy meanings threaten'd her, < 

Her who was guiltless in thought, word, and deed, | 
Even as the little children whom our Lord I 

Took in his arms and Uess'd. The morning rose^ \ 
Silent, serene, and sweet,— 4)ut neyer cell ^i 

Where on the cdd stones the e*uunmi nrmnifyff ra^e^ ' 
Heard shriekiags sadder or more terrible I 

Than those that from yon solitary hut 
Disturbed the Sabbath dawn. Dim years went by. 
And her old parents watched thebr only child, 
Ofienest together, but sometimes by tnmis— 
For they were pocNr, and had to UnI for brcad|— 
Hour aner hour, nor was she left done 
One ungle moment dther day or nlgh^ 
For all thorn jmni till God, at last waa pleased» 
In his exceeding mercy, to dispd 
The horrid mystery that besieged her bnun, 
And earth, aad heaven, and human fiu» wore 
The same sweet aspect to her quiet eye& 
That thesy had worn in yo uth ere ane had w^ 
O'er uncommitted dmk liwasin^Nrii^ 
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> vBM wen rotored ; and o*er the braes^ 
', >iUatb-(Uf die waUced into the kirlc, 
i^fwo bcr pix«nta» to their little pew, 
^ nth UKsn prayed to God in perfect peaoe^ 
.^Hi'VTMX^il^ Retttming homc^ 
yxjWr down, and never roae again ! 
: v« Ikt death-bed, to her iaoe returned 
^- bnnpr beuitj, so her parents thought, 
H Mtftking more than oeauty, ao profound 
"y '.> that shone within her dosing eyea^ 
vvt likf a TH7 angel*s was her TOioe 
t^lrathcd die hifl fitfewell V*^ 

A dear-toned beU 
TvwrkiidtfaiWngtfaroagh the silent sky, ; 
iW(i«i|a of people In their tat attire 
ii^tfow^ out into the open Ught, 
fra^ittea pathways in the GOpple»-wood% ' 
]fmdutwBtaij adown the h ra ea , 
^nl^thelinnrt from the brooao^-or ham 
"^(ligiid tkrough tha whins, in ▼ain poraned 
V Mkiqf obBpt ;«— now one figure eroas'd 
\ fkiul'd brt dgp an d now another ;— Lo ! 
ViafroDaeb sf aome aid Ikmiiy, 
H^r ik pttnm*s of the parish, dared 
7v{nnflf fiird, and, haring pass'd the flpod 

• «>T kna\Kr*d loi^ the rutted road, 
;*«iMawaggsn-like; while atatdy stood 

* prMhcqney, six feet tail, behind, 
rf.i««ttff in bis hand— a sight of pomp 
V . tirv'd with admiration by the child, 
}wm bm nai^de oottage-door, too young 
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(Rft m the Idrk, oo left at home 



:»<«i tie cradii^ or the crowing babe 

'»u«ip in the sunshine. AUhertean^ 

'Mkf4nif» shook fromdandng flowers, wore sliook 

FkirdnrMsifaKt'aeyes; from our roda* scat 

iv W frivd, la die nattnral nieln 

Tgai the pndpioe we rose, and bidding 

liprdl to the fiury wnterfidl, 

>n ike en«D dope we glided, and ere long 

T^'^thrhsRh-foerB mingUng, kindly talked 

^{^ aaaj a aew acquidntanoe and some dd ; 

lanthemad hcU eeased diiming, saw 

IVsiniff ippraaehing from the manae ; 

bifRvccBtand tliat low house of God, 

tea mj ivcct oompanicfn beading down, 

ItaMiaMtarMP— <" My Margaret, 

Tjiflitiirm thia ia Tb Vau or Pkacx!" 



POBTRY AND POETS. 

hxn ne a taw material,— not a manafactan. The 
atf rfcfoing, imoothneu of ▼eraifieation, and bar- 
m^tmSaa, may be aequired; but the soength 
H^OBgy, the aool and tlie fire,— the bouDdldss 
puis; md the Ihenltj of discerning the simple ftet 
th^sibfioos to all, but onperceired till we wonder 
liarifBRuee, when, for the first time, it flaehes upon 
■rnei, thfoegb the page of the poet, are natural,— 
>kat. Rhyme, it la cr«e, haa raahed in like a flood, 
lioMh, hsavdIeBi i«sMoKCloa haa ehokcd up the 
^■astoi, lod inundated the very market-place of li* 
^na. Fet, sotvlthsfeMidhig thia influs of petty aon- 
^ ai theesaatleas irohimet of ioiipid doggrd whidi 
^jl^ttom Mm the preae, true, ceiraine, Hemnia, 
■ Mm paetry it equally mre in the Biveteeath oeo- 
^a it the days of Maeonides or Shakspeare. In 
■t^ the aaoie of a f0S< ioanda eontempttUe in the 
*«f tbe aercst blockhfad, and boiPeBflife to the noe- 
Ibtf paiBi. Wa have to long been familiar and tor- 
^ «Mh the mdhy IveabiatieiM of pvaiendera, tha 
|*T^ • MRtch of fbrthnde to fentate upon Uie pr»< 
^^ of a nev author $ and firom thia cause, many a 
N« hvied aaridst thia ttoontaXo-heap of nihbiah. 
I ^ii the diiseciioB of d»e human heart. Itiathe 
wc pevfr, and extBUBOii of natne and themui* 




▼ene oompresaed withintheoompaas of a human boaom. 
It If the rery aonl of man rendered autceptlble to fbeU 
ing, — made all but Tiaible. To write poetry, the eye 
most dart through iofinity, — gnop ^ * monBUin,-«aBd 
gase upon a moldiilL It may be 8poken,-^t may be 
read In the eye,— it may be actBd,-^t may be fdu th 
a word, Poetry ia a glowing, an nnreatninable, and leet- 
lesa emanation firom the yery eaienoe of man*a difhiity. 
Numben, elegance, and harmony no more eonatltttte it, 
than a man's garments constitute the man himself. The 
one it of the earth, the other ia from heafen ; they are 
aeeeasaiy habilimenta,— graceful adommenti ; they have 
thia eztentr-no mote. 

Serrility and aycopbaatic adulation are degradatioiM 
to which the poet cannot bend. He may be bowed down, 
he may be teoken; blaated in prospects, ruined, and 
without hope ; he may be made the fooubaQ of miafor* 
tune and dtoappolntment, — huiled into a vortex of mik 
sery, into which, by every effort to extricate himself, he 
is engulfed deeper, till he is barked at by the veriest 
dogs whidi fawn upon others. Yet he is not defeated. 
He may be poor, but he cannot be mean. Deipiaed« but 
he will detpiae in return. Proud he will be, but not pie- 
aumptnoua. Encircled with the eonaeiouineaa of hia own 
superiority, he stands invulnerable to Uie contempt of 
Wealth, and the insinuaUons of envy ; extracting a me« 
laneholy pleaaure iiom the cup of hia sufoiogs, and cuU* 
ing flowers of varied fragrance and eohmting from the 
wilderness of his own miseries. Superior, however, at 
be is, to complaint^ and tlie noiay grief of little minds 
and of weak hearts, he ia not the lesa susceptible of fsd* 
ing the evils of the world in thdr gall and in thdr viru- 
lenoa. His very aonl is onirounded with a suseaptibility 
delicate snd sensitive as the organs of vision ; and while 
prudence and experience temper him to eooceal it, then 
are a thousand every-day occurrenoea, which, on the ma- 
jority of mankind, pass unheeded and nnfdt, but which 
rend the inmoat atrinffs of hia heart, and rage in his bo« 
som like a smothered volcano. And to this men' owe 
the knowledge of tiie minutest Operationa of their nature^ 
wliich are common to all, but felt by few. 

Genius is a wild, an unsettled, and a waysrard thing ; 
and pciiMpa there never was an instance where it has not 
eeat the fhther of its poasesaor a gioan, or his mother a 
tear. And, while they on whom it is bestowed, experl- 
ence the bittemesa of Ule move keenly than others, on the 
one hand; Aey pinage into every pleasure attainable, on 
the other, with a strong, an almost destructive zest. IJn- I 
til the knowledge aequired has tempered excitement. 



diilled desire, and placed the reins of a heated imagine- 
tion into the bands of a matured judgment. Though it 
were presumptuoua to afirm that geniua ia chartered in 
its levities and irregularities, it is not the less certain that 
there are associated widi, and difiiised throughout its 
follies and iu impeifectiona, a nobleness and atrength of 
mind, and, wiA ita relfest vieea, a miadvected virttte.<Mk 
But while its wit may xUnmine, and its informatioo 
lighten, the flattering cirde of ita would-be associates, let 
them not approach too near, lest their garmeats be con- 
sumed ; for while the eagle glances proudly on the mid- 
day Bun, the Mtting raja of evening may hUnd the dark- 
ling owL 

Poets, Kke paintings, to be seen to advantagOi must 
be viewed from a distance. Not that they an more wick- 
ed or vidons than the grosser part of mankind ; but the 
frequent variance between hsiUt and prindple, brings 
them down to the levd of the merest mechanical sinner. 
The charm of genios is lost, when we find itIncorpoiMed 
with mere fiesh and blood. Enveloped in a shroud of 
humanity, — subject to all the ills an4 the follies which 
afflict and degrade Our nature, we do not find them worje 
than e^era ; but we expect to find them better. Vlcdms 
to the snares of solidting sodety, and thereby dev'adng 
from the dray-hofse track of sober rectitude, we find Uiem 
IMng hi the love aocrd admiration of Ae famnediate chde 
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of thdr ftiandi, fa tfat tUscm of the oMny,_«hile thtj 
lenmiii 4be hot of the ilaadery the maliee^ end the tary 
of thoee who, witfaoat the pele of their frieodehipy here 
onlj an eitrniel knowledge of their privacy. Theie ia al- 
io an eocentridtj fa their natures, apart ftom the ieeti>f 
the world, for which mankind cannot entertain an ae- 
eordant sjrmpathy. Tbit ia at onee the tpring of their 
greataeie and thdr degradation i and there ia eonnected 
with it an nnf^oTemable Mimethfafl^ m nnlike the every- 
day rulca of bunineM, that, not uiinequentlyy the actiona 
of him whoee wrttingi are diatingiiiAhed for wisdom and 
monUty« fa the eyes of the world verge upon foUy* and 
he etanoa amidst the plodding muItitiMe 

** Among them hot not of thea^ 
Bjmt fa a train of thoughta irhleh are not tMr 
thooghtSL** 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AKD VARIBTIRS. 



Th* siithor of tiia TmdltloiM of Edtabvigh li at y ie w nt pr^ 
paring « onmpleCe eolleeClaii of the Lagandsry Poetry of Scotland, 
to occupy thr^ handaome volumea In port 8vo. The flrtt Tolume 
it to contain BaOad* t theaeoond and third, 8ong$f and the whola 
art to be iliuatra'cd by iatmduetory Treadaca, and bf hlatorical 
and to Hjgraphlcal NoCei. The crcateet paina. we are informed, 
have baen exerted in the prraaratlon of thla work. In the fint 
volume, not only la each individual ballad eeleeted widi a doae 
and rxpma view to Ita mvrit In a literary Mnae, but the beat 
ataniaa, and even the beat 1lne«, anil. In many eaaea, the beat 
wonlf. are irathered tram the nu - emua variooa readinn which 
have alreaily been pnhllahed. and the wliole aaaoeiated in ooe 
harmoniouft whole. The aooffa, on the other hand, are the beU 
Mfirr ventona which it haa been In the editor'a power to procure 
frrwn aiich fenuine collectiona aa already exist ; the greateat care 
belnff taken to avoid the modern eomiptioQa which have crept 
Into lo many of Iheae eatecmed productlona. One of the cdliora 
diief principles of aelecticm haa oeen to adopt otiW such comno* 
sltions as are ronslatent, in OM himortani mpeef, with the un- 
proved taite of the present ata Hia notea, we are told, contain 
much curioua and recondite Information rcKarcing the subjects of 
the varioua tonga and ballads, the persona who fliniTe in them, 
a* d the scenery which they rvferta It la, altogether, to be hoped, 
fkoro the knowD industry of the editor, aa well aa from the r»> 
apectability of the source from which the puMicoUoo pniceeda, 
that this will be, what haa so long been wished for by the peqple 
of Scotland, a els es lc a l collectlcm of their juatly«admtr«d tradl> 
tionary poetry, and one of which it may be aald. that the veaael 
U woithy of the prerinua things which it contalna. 

We are informed that, on the let of January, there wfll be pnb- 
Uahed, Part I. of a work to be eotltled, Bdinburvh llhuCiatsd, in 
a aeriea of views, of the n^we t and moat in^ercaung objects in the 
Scottish metropolis and its vieinlty. drawn and engraved by Mr 
H. Wliiklea t with HI%tor1<«I and DeaerlpUve Nnticea by Alexan- 
der Bower, Eaq. author of the *• Hiatory of the Univenity of 
Bdlnbuigh.** Each Part ia to contain afat engravinga, and twelve 
quarto nagea of historical and dcacriptive ietter-prcH. We are 
ioctinea to augiir fiivouiably of this work. 

There Is announced for pnblioatloD, in a few days, No» I. of 
" The Kdinbuigh Musical Album.** edited by G. Linley. Eaq. 
Author of *' They aay my Love la dead," and other popular 
Songa. It will alao be embellished with a flnety-engnved poctnut 
of Miss CPaton. 

ThtatHeal Goatl|k— A comedy, In Ave acta, celled ** Woman'a 
Love, or the Triumph of Patience," has failed to secure either wo* 
man'a love, or any patienoo, at Covent Garden.— The English Ope- 
ra House ia to open early In January, with a popular French eom- 
pany^We obacrve that the Glasgow theatre has been reported to 
the Dean of Guild aa In a stale ofaome Inaecurity, and Uiat he haa 
named a eomiDlaaion to hiveatigate Into the matter. Webopethat 
the j upu t t ia unfimoded.— We have no room for any dramatic 
article thia wttk. The only novelty waa a Ikroe called '* Free and 
Eaay," which waa fiivottxably received. 
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TO OUR READERS. 

Wa are tnwimagto ohtnide our own 

■f our raadmt but In pur laat Number for the yaar 18f8» (thongh 

It ia only our Seventh,) we may be allowed to expreaa our f»ff of 

the flattcrlag aneoungemeat our taboun have already nceivad 



whidi haa aathoiiaed as in throwhif off a very fange fanpreasion e( 
each Number, and haa, notwithataadiag, made Itneeeenry fbr m 
to print a aeoood cditian of our fbat Monthly Put, whldi la noc 
In preparatlan. We, of eourae, greedy attribute tfaia aneem tg 
the eommenleatkMM we have had the good fortune to be honoared 
with, Amu a large proportion of the fiteniy ddent of Scotland* 
It would be prepoaterona to auppoae that aay periodical wait 
could IU1« which waa able to concentrate in Ita pages the aUlitin 
of auch men aa grace with their writings and their names the pre. 
aant Number alone^ We may alao atate, that aeveral artldca have 
appcated anonymously in the Edinburgh Literary Jomm^t ttem 
pena no laaa highly diattnguiahed. We can only farther pcomiMbi 
to be unremitting In our ezertiona to preaenc our rcadeia weekly! 
with aa varied and intellectual a banquet aa poaaible. 

To our advertiaing frienda we alao owe oar beat thanka. Wei 
•tated In our Proapeetua, that we could not expect thdr eupport, 
unleaa experience proved that their latereat and oura mi^ be 
made to go hand in hand. From what haa Juat bean meatianed, 
almply, and without adonmaot. It mtut be apparent that few 
better medluma for literary advertiaementa can be found than that 
which our Jearoo/ preaenta. Wedoubtnot,thavafbt«w fiM-aoan* 
tinuanoe of Uiat encouragoment we hava already ao amply exp^ 
rienced ftom publlahenb both in Scotland and gf*^-"^ ~A praa 
of matter foitea ua to exclude aU advertieemeata thb 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" The Wanderer*a Tale." and a «« Scots Song." tsy the Ettriek 
Shepherd, will appear in our next Number. 

«• The IlWafarred Bride." a poem, by Winiam Rcnnedy. Sia. 
author of ** Fitftil Fancies," 4cc which we legrrt much rttcfaei 
ua too late for this week, will alao a.pear hi our nat Number. 

•• The Fratriddere Conlbsaloo," by John Mahwhn, Esq. will 
appear very aooo. 

The article on the «' Spirit of the Provtaiooa of ibe Law tf 
59cotiand reapeeting li^ury and Wrong" ia under conai.teratioo.— 
We shall be happy to receive the eommunicatioo nfli^vd to us oa 
the subject of the Royal Commisaio><.~*« T. B.J." ia not o▼f^ 
kMked { he will flod himself noticed speedily.—" Inquisiux* has 
our thanks for his gojd wishes ) but we hav« not time to answo 
hiaqucaUona. 

The •• Unea ftom the Weat** the •« Anawvr by Highland Mary 
In Heaven to Bums' Lament," and the veraea on " Woman." and 
by •• Thcon." wUI not suit ua. 

We have leceived aeveral booka for review, which have been 
published month*, and even years ago. It la aearecty to be ex- 
pected that we can notice them. As, however, wc intend etving 
ooeaaionally a Retrospec ive Review of works of merit wMchmsT 
have unjusUy (kllen Into oblivion, we shall not poeitively IbrMd. 
though we cannot greatly encourage, the txanamlaaioa of sach 
wotks to tis in our editorial capacity. 



POLITICS. 

TnZ CATBOLIC QUKSTIOX* 

Letter ffom the Duke of WeUingUm to Dr Curtit, the 
Catholic Primate oflrtlantU 

London, Dec. 11, I8S8. 

*' lif r DEAR $IB,-.I have received your letter of the 
4th instant, and I assure you that joa do me justioe in 
believing that I am sincerely anxious to wiine&s the 
settlement of the Roman Catholic Quest ion» which, by 
benefiting the State, would confer a benefit oa every in- 
dividual belonging to it. But I confess that I see no 
prospect of such a scttlemenL Party haa been mixed 
up with the consideration of the quesdon to such a de- 
gree, and such violence pervades every diacnssion of it, 
that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon raea to 
consider it dispassionately. 

« If we could bury it in obUvioo for a abort time, 
and employ that time diligently in the consideration ol 
its difliculties on all sides, (for they axe very gtcas> 1 
should not despair of aceing a satisfactory remedy. 

" Well IMG TON.'* 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



SilKtmiSgrt SioiUthMelodiet, The Poetry by the 
sJebaied Burick Shepherd { the Symphonies and 
ActonponimeQU composed, and the whole adapted 
ed loaafed, by Henry R. Biahop. London. Goal- 
C3g and D' Almaine. 

V£ Iffft an muaic that has heart and sool in it, from 
»BM car-stnafdng catch e?er trolled in village ale- 
teas, Id the gendeat notes of dulcet melody that ever 
adad « the lip of beanty ;.-frora the solitary violin, 
:2tt. «B a vincer evening, ^^ startles the duU ear of 
a|^**tachat i^orious combination of choral sounds, 
i^ m Chriatmas-day, fills, even in this dty, the 
Mfd ti the good Catholic floats over the Oluminated 
ikc, sad canica away the mind of the worship^ to 
s ley gates of lieaven. We have travelled miles to 
')mkWB^ MPg, and to hear it once ogiin, we would 
TWi idorei cou ie mountains; and yet, perchance, 
acEe He oisay who could listen to it without emotion. It 
3 9ot IS be denied, that more than one half of the plea* 
■adwived from mnaic depends upon association. An 
w, viih a oMKo than nsnally delicate organisation, dis- 
sPBi t pecofiar fitness in a certain succession and mo- 
iJiam of ootea ; and if scientific knowledge be added 
a 'ill natoral advantage, the pleasure is increased by a 
psopaoo of the difilcolties which b^ve been overcome, 
■d SI the composition proceeds, the amateur ^peri- 
aa ■ JBfrllfctnal enjoyment somewhat akin to that 
i ic Hisrhfmariqan who solves a succession of prob- 
rat Bai ihia enjoyment has as little to do with asso- 
aaa as pare mathematics itself, and cannot be teid to 
kik kgitimate or tme oonice from which delight in 
zasic springs. Music appeals to the heart, more than 
siehcad; — touches, as with a fairy waod, the stores 
<Be3 vaemarj has hoarded in her cells, and« like the 
:n lod the sunlight of morning, recalls to beauty and 
«^3BeM flowerf that drooped as though they had ex- 
-^ iU their odours, or had perhaps beta trodden un- 
jr fdot, — crushed and withering. Associationa may 
'-^s be general or particular ; but, in proportion as the 
^'■a preponderate, and personal ooosideratiOQS are 
r«gkt into act^Ni, in proportion will be the intensity 
T ae iedings they exdte. 

*>f tH sorts of music, that of Songs is most effective ; 
• IS EAt adapted to ordinary capacities, and, by wed. 
2; fttse to melody, obtains an ascendency, not only 
n: iadividuala, but over whole nations,— 4Ui ascen- 
isrj that has excited the attention of legislators and 
:Baisphas. Till very lately, Scotland used always to 
« ssi^ered as conspicuously eminent for her stock of 
soaul mdodica ; and even those who were disposed to 
■^tt the refinement of Scottish taste, were ^ways 
'^af to allow the excellence of Scottish song. We 

echscrved, with r^ret, that some slight alteration in 
•ftirimenta has, within the last few years, been 



gradually working its way in the public mind. Fashion^ 
that capricious butterfly, has been taking under the pa- 
tronage of her golden wings a newer style ; and the un- 
adorned simplicity, the wild pathos, and the mountain 
vigour of those airs, which delighted our fathers and so- 
laced our own childhood, have been pronounced unsci- 
entific,— jrude,«i-coar8e, — vulgar. Strong words; but, as 
epithets of blamei tmjust and powerless. *^ Unscienti- 
fic*' our songs may be^ but so, we presume, are the 
songs of the blackbird and skylark,— at least we never 
heard that they took lessons either from Catalani or Fin* 
lay Dun. Uiucientific ! so are all the glorious harmo- 
nies of nature, sll the music of animate and inanimate 
creation, — every note of woe, — every sound of bliss I 
Unscientific indeed ! We are talking of music's influ- 
ence over the heart ; nor are we talking with disrespect 
of science,— for we are among the most scientific musi- 
cians in Edinburgh ; but what has science to do with 
the songs of a people— 4>f a whole country ? Science may 
have a great deal to do with the carefully-scribbled 
sheets that lie before a German or an Italian composer, 
intent only upon his breves and his semibreves, his 
sharps and his flats, his crotchets and his quavers, his 
octaves and his bars, his majors and his minors ; or it 
may have a great deal to do with the.gentleman in white 
kid gloves, silk stockings and shoes, who trips into the 
concert'room, and looks round with a glance that makes 
the fiddlers tren^ble. But what has it to do with the 
glen and the hillside, the cot, the village, and the town, 
where live the descendants of the men who fought at 
Bannockbum, and pulled down the Roman idol ? ^* Let 
that pass !*' '^ Their music is, moreover, rude, and 
coarse, and vulgar." Have the kindness to desire the 
lady and gentleman who thus describe it to walk in. 
Did you ever see. In all your life, two such miserable- 
looking Cockneys ? Only listen to that yelp and jabber 
which they call speaking. The female wears a pink 
scarf, a faded white satin bonnet, and a tawdry plume 
of feathers, that have been evidently much bedaggled. 
In a shrill treble, she can sing you two or three thin^^s 
by Moore, and c<in lash a piano-forte into foam, with- 
out ever stopping to teke breath. The male carries 
a flute in his coat-pocket, and can, besides, sing se- 
conds to all known tunes, although, it must be con- 
fessed, that his bass would have a chance of being a lit- 
tle more sonorous were his habiu a little less dissipated. 
Well, these creatures pronounce the Scottish music ^* vul- 
gar.'* We should like much to hear a good definition of 
vulgarity. 

If every man who wears a white neckcloth be a gen- 
tleman, we give up the point ; for all your modeni Lon- 
don composers, whether of the words or the airs, know 
how to tie a white neckcloth round the necks of their 
songs. But unless it be used to conceal tlie scar of some 
family taint in the blood, we pay no more respect to a 
white neckcloth thmi we do to a worsted ^' comforter." 
Perhaps Scotland is vulgar itlt^elBfr^i-^^^ar^s its 
ancient Doric, which all its ^art kin^#^e;^b^spenr 
turies, is vulgar ;.^perhapp lu^ ^ugg%(f%Ub^^3{J|ip^ 
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religion were Tulgar ; — ^perhaps iti very icenery it tuI- 
gar, — its lochs and niountains^.its Olencnes and its 
Orampians. And certainly, if fashion limit herself to 
her wax eandlei and silk dresKes, he.r etprii de millet 
JleurM and her French quadriUes, all these things of 
which we have just spoken are vulgar. Bums is vul- 
gar, — Allan Ramsay is vulgar, — Nature is vulgar, — 
everything is vulgar, with the exception of a few arti- 
ficial, diseased, rotten, and sorely-dressed puppets, who 
congregate in drawing-rooms, for the express purpose, 
one would think, of countenancing the deterioration of 
the human spedes. 

Douhly dear art thou to us, James Hogg, — ^*^ Ettrick 
Shepherd/' '' Forest Minstrel,** and «« MounUin Bard,** 
*-douhly dear art thou to us, when the Southron affects 
to sneer at the music of our own romantic land, and 
when even the child of Coila seems to rule with a feehler 
sway the bosoms of his countrymen. We need a harp 
and a heart like thine, with the virtue, and the courage, 
and the strength, to resist the weak insipidity of an 
emasculated age. We admire Moore, — we love the me» 
lodies of green Erin ; Bishop composes beautifully, and 
so does Rossini ; many of Thomas Bayly*s songs are 
pretty, and prettily have they been set to music by Bar- 
nett and others, and very prettily have they been sung by 
ten hundred interesting young ladies, and no less interest- 
ing young gentlemen ; but there was a time when songs 
were not mere pieces of prettiness,— when they had that 
within ^' which passeth show,**— when they stirred the 
deep fountains of the human heart,— -when they mingled 
with the character and the disposidons, even as the light 
of morning mingles with the purple cloud. There was 
a time, too, when <* cauld Caledonia** had her own songs, 
which she loved above all the songs of the earth, and 
when her youths and maidens but rarely lilted the strains 
that issue from the shops of London music-sellers. We 
had rather see that time again; even although the march 
of mttsic4l improvement were to stop, and those simpler 
days be restored when the eye of patriotism and affec- 
tion kindled at every wild melody that breathed of home. 

The Bttrick Shepherd has already done much to pro- 
tect Uie rights of that Muse whom he worships ; he has 
stood by her totterbg throne, and driven back rebellion 
ftom its very foot. Moore himself, with his bland whis- 
per, and soft, insinuating smile, wishing to effect by 
stratagem what others were not able to do by force, our 
Shephttd has detected, and with one blast of the good 
bagpipe— a noble and a potent weapon, at which the 
weak nerves of Cockneys shudder — has blown the wily 
knave from the presence. We reverence the bagpipe. 
Cockneys have heard It within four walls, or in narrow 
lanes, and tlie sounds ran through them like long nee- 
dles. But we are a mountain race, and we must have 
mountain music,— music that can bufiet the blast, and 
can be heard mellowed on the far peak, or down in the 

deep ravine. Byron reverenced the bagpipe, Bonaparte 

reverenced It, and trembled. Well did he know ** the 
war-notes of LochieU**— fearfully did he augur the for- 
tune of the coming fight, 

" When wild and shrill the Camerons* gathering roee.'* 

The comparison may sound somewhat ludicrous ; but 
a poet like Bums or Hogg is the intellectual bagpipe of 
the land. Many of his notes are harsh,.^some of them, 
perhaps, dull as the drone itself; but let the day and 
the hour come, and they will rush upon die heart with 

a power no tongue may telL Youth — fsther-land 

friends — earlv love — sufferings that have strengthened 
—hopes that have cheered — Inndnesses that could be re* 
paid only with the silent and gushing tears of gratitude 
— unite m the momentary vision, and there is not an as- 
piration that seems too lofty for the mind to soar to,— 
not a deed that seems too daring for the hand to do. 
Long may the Ettrick Shepherd worship the Muse as 
he has already worshipped her I She is one whom every 



Scotsman, worthy of the name, must love. She is not 
fithitmahle, perhaps, — ^that Is to say, she does not wear 
a pink scar^ a frded white satin bonnet, «n4 a tawdry 
plume of feathers ; \\VLt she Is oqe qf whoip l»e who walk. 
ed behind bis plough '' in glory and in joy** has said, 

** A hair-braln*d amtlmental tnos 

Was stronglv marked in her fiu»; 

A wildly-witty rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 

Her 9f9f even turned on empty spaee^ 
Beam'd keen with honour.** 
True ; Hogg haa written a good deal of medioae atnfi;— 
and it is the prerogative of genius to do so with impu- 
nity. Sbakspeare has written a great deal of stuff ; and 
Milton*s **• Paradise Regained** is, for the most part, 
watery enough. Does this make the Shenherd*s '< KH- 
meny** leas exquisite, or dosens of his finer songs less 
beautiful? We commune, therefore, ni longer with 
the mongrels we have been expoaing, but proceed at 
once to say a few words of the work ^fore us. 

" Select and Rare Scottish Melodies,** with the words 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, and accompaniments by Bishop, 
ooald hardly fail to possess many features of Interest, 
both musical and literary. Accordhigly, we find, in 
the first place, that great judgment haa been shown m 
the choice of the airs, of which there are thirteen. With 
only one or two exeeptloos they are all strongly marked, 
and highly characteristic of the country to which they 
belong ; whilst, at the same time, they an not too com- 
mon-place or familiar, nor, so far as we know, have they 
belbre been made popalar as songs, by having words 
set to them of that nature which rendered eompetitioo 
hopeless. In the next place, the Bttrick Shepherd has 
seldom been happier than he has been in his composi. 
titons for this work. The opening song, it is true,^ 
*^ Mary, canst thou leave me P'*doeanot please us so much, 
for, though simple and appropriate, it is, on the whole, too 
common-place, and very slightly indicative of that ori- 
ginality which so peculiarly bekmgs to its author. In the 
second, however, the Shepherd is himself. The best 
proof.of this will be to give the words verhathm^ merely 
premising that they are set to that fine old air, '* FU 
gang nae mair to yon toun**— • 

O WHAT WILL A* THE LADS DO P 
O what will a* the bids do^ 

When Maggy gangs away ? 
O what will a* the lads do^ 

When Maffgy gangs away ? 
There's no a heart in a* the glea 

That disna dread the day ; 
O what wiU a* the lads do^ 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

Young Jock has ta*en the hill for *t, 

A waefti' wight is he ; 
Poor Harrv's ta*en the bed for % 

An* laid him down to die; 
An' Sandy's gane unto the kirk. 

An* leanung fast to pray ; 
An* O what will the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The young laird o' the Langshaw 

Has drank her health bi wine ; 
The priest in confidence has said 

Tne lassy was divine ; 
And that is mair in maiden's praise 

Than ony priest should say. 
But O what will the huts do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The wailing in onr green glen 

That day will quaver high ; 
'Twill draw the redbreast frae the wood^ 

The laverock firae the sky ; 
The fairies frae their beds o' dew 

Will rise an' join the lay. 
Oh hey I what a day wUl be^ 

When Maggy gangs away ! 
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The a.it is in a differeotstnin, but we think scarcely 
^cff. BiK it ia— . 

THEBX*8 WAX LADOIE COMDIG. 

7wf'i nw laddie oomiog for thee, my dear Jean, 
T^n i ue laddie oomiiig for thee, my dear Jean ; 
; ..r.' vatch'd Tou at mid-day, at morn, and at e*en, 
\z titcrr's nae Jaddie coming for thee^ my deaX Jean. 
h k nae doirn-heuted tho' wooers ganz by, 
IV^'rt mj only sister— 4hy brother am 1; 
)i'iT in my wee hotise thou welcome ahalt be^ 
is while I bw saspenee I*U share it wi* thee. 



^imk, desr Jtanii^ when we twa were yoonf , 

!«« fiv knee, toy oar baw«& I clung— 

ta bai me and cl^sp'd me, and croon'd your bit sang» 

b hRBw aboat when you hardly dought gang ; 

ia'fftes I feO side, wi* a red waterv ee 

kiAh'd o'er yoor billy, and feard he wad dee ; 

'bdnarcsnld oand of^ laid on my brow, 

Si thr iwKt kiss o* kindnfis unpress*a on my mow. 

W«»ii«s my young heart to see my Jean weep, 
!fM my ode ee tho* I was nae asleep ; 
hivtha tlmt I markM a' thy kindness for mc^ 
v)^ vim do I owe^ my dear sister, to thee ! 
Itekflsr down-hearted, for nae lad can feel 
ittTffkive as I do, or ken ye sae wed ; 
jhkartit fssms o*er thee^ an* grieved wnd I be 
if'i^ vereta part mjr dear Jamie an' mck 
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Tlafiarth sang, ^ I downa laugh, I downa sinj^, 
IS ibtuo from quoting, only because we intend quo. 
01 cae or tvo othen. The fifth and sixth, ^^ Ye 
^statiatipiiDg m aooie land unknown,*' and ^* The 
mstt'ScUEirk,** are good ; but we like the seventh 
cUkttff, which is an excellent specimen both of the 
^EpbodH qniet hnmoux and aoond morality. It is 



THE I.A1>nC8* SVKVIKO BOVa. 

the giass is no for you, 

Boonie laddie, O, 
The gbaa is no for you^ 

Bonnie laddie, O; 
Theglaai is no for yon, 
Fsr it paints your manhr brow, 
Aa'it fiUs yoo roaring wu, 
Banie hddie, O. 
AnMif na not awny wi* ywnr dzfaddng. Or 
yelihmar p r s asm ui Mair tlSap yim*>e th ink i n g O, 
How ImppT wotuld yo« be 
In our buthsoaie oompanyj 
Takinf innocence and riee 
For year drinking, O. 

Sow your een are glancing bright, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 
WT a pure and Joyra* light, 

Bonnie hddie^ O, 
Bat at ten o'dodc at night, 
Tak a lady's word in pOght, 
We will see another a^^fat, 

Bonnie haidle^ O. 
<Wiarigiit path and a wrang, bonnie laddie^ O, 
Ai'jcandtta aigiaa lang, bonnie laddie^ O ; 
F« the mair you taste an* aee 
Of our cuildets company, 
Ay the EaBtpier you will b^ 

Bonnie Uddie, O. 

^ eighth is entided «< An Aiahian Song ;** but 
^ib oar author beat when he keeps on the north 
f the Tweed ; the air, composea by Bishop, is 
' aad beandfol, but atrikes us as being a little out 

luo* '* Come, row the boat*' U a Highknd air, and 
^ as tbey should be, are gallant and warlike. 
f«'fc long, « Apple Bl'Gie," is admirable, and 
eqtalW by the eXerenth, «' The broom sae green. 
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which, however, we verily believe, is surpassed by the 
twelfth, *' Gang to the brakens wi* me." We have 
heard the Shepherd sing this song himself, and though 
he has nearly as litde voice a» ever man had, he has an 
earcellent ear, and a Warm heart, and a soul aparlding 
in his bright grey cye,-«^nd' these, together with the 
best lungs in Yarrow, carry everything befoie them, 
and secure one of the most rapturous encores that ever 
issued from the palms of the hands* Nevertheless, we 
must reserve the only space we have left for the thhr- 
teenth song. In which the words and the air are so ad- 
mirably adapted to each other, that we are certain a 
single verse, if sung by a Scotch regiment on the eve of 
an engagement, would make that regiment more than a 
match for the whole army of the enemy. If Sir William 
Congreve is knighted and pensioned for inventing a new 
sort of rocket, what ought Hogg not to be Tor supply, 
ing his countrymen with strains, which, in the day of 
battle, would be more dreaded than a thousand rodDSts P 
No nan could ever be defeated who had taught his «u 
tive numntains to echo 

TBK OACHUIirO CT TBI OULITS. 

There*8 news oodm over the Highlands y e st r een. 
Will soon ear bonnets and broadswords keen, 
And philabegs short, and tartans green. 

Shine over the shore in the morning. 
He comes ! he comes ! our spirits to cheer. 
To cherish the land he holds most dear; 
To banish the rdver, the base decriver, 
And ndae the fame of the Clans for ever : 
Our Prince is landed In Moldart Bay ; 
Come raise the clamohr of bospipes* yameur, 

And join our lovM Prmoe in the moEiiing. 

Corner brave Lochid, the honour be thinc^ 

The first in royal array to shine ; 

If Ixdd Clan- Ronald and thee combine^ 

Then who dare remain in the morning! 
Glen wry wiU stand, with arm of steeL 
And Kmpoch is blood from head to hea ; 
The whiggers of Skye may gang to the dell. 
When Connal, and l>onaM, and gallant Clan-RofUdd, 
Are all in the fidd, and know not to yidd,-«> 
Are all in array, and liasting away 

To welcome their Princs in the nuxming. 



The Appin wUl oome^ virile coming is good ; 
The stem M'Intoah is of trusty Uood; 
M'Kensie and Fraaer will come at their leisure^ 

The whiffgers of Sutherland scorning. 
The Atiiolmen l^n as fire from sted; 
Mcpherson for Charlie will battle the deO ; 
The hardy Clan-Dunnoch is up in the Rvnnoch; 
M'Lean and M*6regor are rising with vigour, 
Una wed by the pride of handity Aigyle; 
And lordly Drummond is bdted, and coming 

To join his lor'd Prince in the morning. 

Come a' that are true men, sted to the bane ! 
Come a' that reflect on the daya that are gane ! 
Conae a* that have bredu, and a* thait have nane^ 

And a? that are bred unto soomin|r i 
Come Moidart and Moy, M'Gun and M'Craw; 
M'Du^ds, M'Donalds, M<Devil& and a'; 
M'DuliB and M'Dumpies, M'Leods and M*Lumpies^ 
With claymores gleaming, and standards streaming; 
Come swift as the roe, fin* weal or for woe. 
That whigs in thdr error nwy quake for tenrof. 

To see our array in the morning. 

These sdect and rare Scottish Melodies ought to be 
found among the music of every true Scottish fomily, 
and ought to be song continually by all our ** fiiir wo- 
men and brave men.'* There is the freshness of the 
country about then ;.»the wild luxuriance of the land 

" Where blooms the red heather and thistle sae green. 
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Foreiffn TaUt and Traditlom^ chirfiy ttlecUd from the 
FuffUlve Literature of Germany. By George O. 
Cuoningham. In 2 yoU. 12nia DUcUe, Full«r- 
tOD, and Co. ; Glasgow. (Unpublished.) 

A TERT striking pecoliaritjr of Gemum litefBtnie is 
the immense proportion which iu works of fiction bear 
to its other departments. This, probably, arises from 
the vast multitadeof traditions and legends with which 
every comer of Germany, — as is tlie case with most 
countries abounding m the picturesque,— is crowded, 
especially along the majestic course of the Rhine, and 
among the terrific scenery of the Uars Mountoins. To 
the awakening genius of Germany, determined to de- 
▼Ute from the old and worn-out cLissical models, these 
wild legends, which were the only other materials of li- 
terature, out of itself, that were within iu power, seem to 
have suggested that general tone of romance, and that 
passion for fictitious writing, which is so OMisptcuous m 
German literature. And it is not to be denied, that, in 
consequence of this, there bdongs, in general, to the 
Genman romance, an air of freshness, and native vigour, 
which is wanting in those literatures in which thb spa- 
des of oomporition is more of an cxoUc. -We can be- 
lieve more easily in marvels and prodigies beside the 
Rhine than on the Thames or the Seine, and feel as if 
their combination there with human agency were leas 
unnatural Oian elsewhere. And as the power of attrac- 
tion in fictitious literature is si ways in proportion to our 
sense of its appropriateness and naturalness, we do not 
wonder that— if romance we must have — German ro- 
mance, of all others, should have been so popularly at- 
tractive,— 4ndependently of the intrinsic merit of the 
works, or the actual genius of their authors. 

But. we are speculating too much on a theme more 
general than the diaracter of the work whidi is waiting 
for our opinion, and the object of which is to afford en- 
tertainment, and not to give occasion to theory. With 
the ezcepUon of a brie^ but elegantly written Preface, 
it is unencumbered by sny antiquarian annotations,— 
any critical or chronological arraQgement,— ^y which 
editors sometimes attempt, preposterously, to give a 
seemingly grave and sdentific form lo what, in reality, 
they mean to be a book of mere amusement. Considered 
in this light, we esteem the <' Tales and Traditions** a 
work entitled to be, and likdy to prove, very iwpular. 
They are chiefly selected firom the less known and trodden 
walks of Gertnaa fiction, the editor having avoided the 
greater works of celebrated authon, and having sought 
his materials ddefly in fugitive and traditional litera- 
ture. Out of <hese materials he has composed a melange, 
distinguished, in our opinion, not only for the individual 
merit of tlie various pieces, but for the judicious combioa- 
tion of the whole, — theentertaining mixture of pure fiction 
and popular tradition,— and the grateful succession of the 
comic, the marvellous, and the pathetic, which it presents. 
The trandation is executed, on the whole, with grtatfelid- 
ty, and great command of conversational Eoglidi, though 
we observe here akkl there a few Scotticisms ; and though 
we could dcdre that most of our translators from the Ger- 
man,^those at least who tranalate for the public amuse- 
ment. — would allow themselves a little more liberty in 
deviating from literal exactness in Uie rendering of tsy- 
rdgn idioms and phrases. 

It is, of course, imposdble for us to ghre spedmens 
sufficient, in number and variety, to affi>rd a just repre- 
sentation of a collection, one of whose prindpal merits 
is its entirely misoellaneoiu character. We shall gratify 
our readen with one specimen of the striking and beau* 
tiful traditions with which the work abmmds,— one 
which appears to have been finished with particular care 
in the original, and rendered with peculiar d^anoe in 
the ttanslation. It is entided 



THE THAEE SWays. 

'' Nigh to Whnpfen, a town dtuated upon the Neck- 



ar, there is a lofty mountain, on the top of which ap- 
pears one of those small but unfathomable lakes which 
are so frequently found in such dtuatioos in Germany. 
Popular superstition haa connected the foUowhig plea- 
sing legend with the lake of Wunpfen : — 

^ A beautiful boy was once seated upon the shores of 
the lake, wreathing a coronal for himself out of the lore- 
ly flowere whldi grew upon iu banks. He was quite 
alone, and ever and anon he raised his blue eyes, and 
gazed with diildish longing across the glittering waters 
for a little boat in which to sail about over the tranquU 
expanse ; but the boy beheld nothing like a boat save a 
single plank of wood, which moved to and fro on the tiny 
waves aa they rippled towards the shore, and which, 
though it might have avoided a dight support in swim- 
ming, could not carry him to the other sUe of the lake. 
^^ The boy raised his longing looks once more, and 
was astonished to perceive three snow-white swans sail- 
ing proudly up and down in the middle of the lake. At 
last the sutdy birds approached where the boy lay, who, 
delighted with his new companions, drew some crumba 
of bread from his podvt and fed them ; they seemed to 
him so tame,— they looked so oentle,— and came so near 
to the shore, that the delighted boy thouf^t to catch one 
of them ; but when he stooped down with this design, | 
they moved gently away, and remained beyond hia reach, 
although, m his aoxletv, he nearlv suspended his whole I 
body above the dcco lake, on the lowermost branch of a 
young poplar, whioi grew upon the bank. 

M Xhe tamer the three beautiful birds appeared to the 
boy, and the oftener that they baffled his attempu to 
catch them, the more eager he became to secure them for 
himself. He drew the plank firom the water,— launched 
it agam,— bdanced himself with cautkm upon it, — and, 
finding it supported him, pushed off with a shout of de. 
light from the shore, and, making use of hia hands aa 
oan, rowed fearlesdy af^r the swans. 

^ The beautiful birds kept sailing immediately before 
hhn, but ever beyond his reach, until he had gained the 
middle of the lake. He now fek his strength exhansu 
ed, and for the first time became seised with excessive 
terror, when he beheld nothing near or around him but 
the glittering waters. Meanwhile the three swans kept 
sailing around him in contracting drdcs, as if they 
wished to calm his rising alaims ; but the gallaiit boy, 
when he behdd them to near to him, forgot his danger, 
and hastily stretched out his hand to grasp the nearest, 
when, alas 1 his unsteady raft yidded to the impulae, 
and down he sank into the deep blue waters ! 

*^ When the boy recovered from a long trance, he 
found himself lying upon a couch. In a magnificent caa- 
tle, and before him stood three maidens of marreUoos 

beauty. 

*'*' ^ How came you hither ?* inquired one of them, 
taking him by the hand widi a sweet smile. 

** ' I know not what has happened to me,' replied the 
boy. * I only remember that 1 once wished to catch 
three beautiful swans which were sailing upon the lake, 
and that I sank in the deep deep waters.* 

M « Will you sUy with us V asked one of themaidena. 
< Here you are most wdcome ; but this know, that if 
you remain three days with us, you can never agam re- 
turn to your father's house ; fbr, after that period, yo« 
would no longer be able to breathe the air of the world 
above, and you would therefore die.* 

<* The kindness of the three beautiful ma iH ma^ who 
looked like sisten, moved the boy, and inspired his 

Sileless breast with confidence. * Yes,* he exdaimcd, 
ipiog up joyfully fifom his ,couch, ' yes, I will re- 
main with you J* 

'^ The lovdy sisters now led the wondermg boy throagB 
their magnificent fairy pdace. The splendour of th< 
apartmenu dazzled his astonished senses. Nursed ir 
poverty, and accustomed only to the simple furniture o 
his father's cot, he was now overwhdmed by the ma^ 
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rliidi •nmiiuided him ; the walls and floors of 
'rej nam were ciirioasly iolaid with gold and silver ; 
sat vere parls aa laige as walnuts^ and diamonds the 
is&tfigty mod red gold in hars, and such a profusion 
f •okii and of objects of inoonoeiTable beauty as the 
^mtC% SOB had never dreamt of, even when he lay on 
Ti teks of the lake, and gased upwards on the deep 
^iii keavena towards the dwellings of the angels. In 
■a firdeos which snrroanded this enchanted palace 
fTv &atts and flowers lovelier far than he had ever be- 
r ji; the appln were as large as a child's head, and the 
- s^s the size of ostrich eggs, and the cherries like bil- 
xibaDa, and the flowers of marvellously varied forms 
Bi. beiaty ; sweet birds filled the air with their merry 
inkngs^— ^e little streamlets seemed to murmur 
asie ss they meandered through the emerald meads, 
di the aephfis which played amid his hyacinthine 
iidv v9e more odorous than those of Araby, or the 
^^4T ialaads of the £ast. 
* The boy had often read of Paradise, and now he 
-vfitt : *' This is sorely Paradise ; and I am happy 

- Veeks and months passed thns away, and sttll the 
v^ii&l ftrsager remained unconscious of their flight ; 
^tpopetasl succession of new objects occupied his 
Bran; and while roaming beneath the orange-trees 
rr tbcir golden fruit, he never thought of the broad 
.ik «ydi stretched its sheltering arms above his father's 
,tsi. 

^ Bstatlask, when nearly a whole year wasgone, the 

and Bihahifant of this enchanted region was suddenly 

; caai vsb sn irrepressible longing to return to his na* 

zi* ^iagjB, Nothing pleased him now,— nothing any 

gntified his boyuh fancy,.*the flowers had lost 

hanty to his pensive eye, — the melody of the 

sad the songs of the birds fell tunele>s on his 

ala car,— 4he sky above him appesred far leas besu- 

'Jsi doB that on whose reflected hues he had so often 

xd m he lay on the banks of the deep lake, — ^but 

Qshe dioagfat of the words of the beautiful maidens, 

vb hsd BSBiired him that return to the light of another 

«xid WIS isnpnairihle after the third day's sojourning in 

"^ esc h s n ttd region, he hid his secret sorrow in his in- 

an nal, and only gave vent to his grief when he 

^■gfat die thick sbsdes of the garden concealed him 

^k: ebiervatioa. Much he strove, when the three kind 

uei aiffoaehed him, to appear happy and cheerful as 

vHrij, but he could not conceal the grief which was 

pETiag vhfain ; and when they kindly inquired what 

id IffiB, he tried to account for his altered appearance 

tai kmtmma bj various excuses and pretences of bad 

-(kie day as he lay in the light of the setthig son, 
?■ ^ gveen banks of a limpid stream, though all na- 
«'s sraoiid him appeared charming, rich, and luxuri- 
vv cd the air was filled with fragrance, and the birds 
*3g :te evening-song, and on the meadow before him 
vae fane cheerful labourers, singing cheerfully while 
4.iwk, he felt that all this beauty and melody wanted 
^rxmag without which they could minister no happi- 
K to bis longing souL His father's hut suddenly 
^ is lively ookmn before his fancy ; he saw his be- 
.-^ mother weeping bitterly at the door, and he knew 
^ 'S was for him she wept ; and he beheld all his long- 
^?t*.e9 companions with their familiar faces standing 
■*sd his mother, and heard them calling his name 
M as if te sorrow : and tlien the poor boy sobbed 
•Md sDd wept bitterly with his face hid in the taU 
rai. As he lay in this posture he heard a clear voice 
onsf in the distance, and as he listened the sounds 
*^ more audible, and seemed to float nearer him 
i'^sfh the still air. Again they died away in the dis- 
Kc£, and again they approached towards him, until he 
^i^xdy beard the foUowing words sung apparently by 
iSasat and separated voices : — 



FIRST VOICE. 

The home of my childhood, how brightly it shines 

*Mid the dreary darkling past ! 
Thtt'e the sunlight of memory never declines, 
btill green is its valley,— still green are its vines. 
Wbat charms hath memory cast 
Around thy father's cot ? 

SECOND VOICE. 

Oh the home of my childhood was wild and rude 
In the depth of an Alpine solitude ; 
But dearer to me and Ikirer far 
Its rocks and dells and streamlets are, 
Than the thousand vales of the noble Rhine ! 
Hast thou 80 dear a home ? 

THIRD VOICE. 

Far, far away, in the twilight grey, 

My spirit loves to roa m. 
To one sweet spot, oh ne*er forgot ! 

My childhood's homeu 

FOURTU VOICE. 

The eagle lent me his wine of prid^ 

And away with him I new. 
O'er many a land and ocean wide, 

To a vale my childhood knew. 

*^ When the fourth voice had died softly away in the 
distance, the boy — whose young heart now heaved till it 
was like to btirst with wild and uncontrollable longings 
to return to his father's home— heard the rush of heavy 
wings passing near him, and looking up he beheld a 
beautifol snow-white eagle, with a golden crown upon 
its head, and a collar of rubies, alight near to him on 
the meadow. The noble bard looked with a friendly eye 
upon him, and he heard another voice singing faintly 
and fax off^, these words : 

The eagle Is a bird of truth. 
And bis wing is swift and strong. 

^< The boy, moved by a strong and momentary im- 
pulse, sprung to his feet and ran towards the noble bird, 
which bent its crowned head and stretched out its long 
wings as if to salute him on his approach ; but he now 
discovered that the eagle's strong talons were fixed in a 
swan, which by beneath him, and which he knew to be 
one of those which he had seen swimming on the lake 
near Wimpfen. Then the manly boy seized a branch of 
a tree, and with it drove away the cruel esgle from the 
swan. No sooner had he performed this grateful ac- 
tion, than he suddenly beheld the three lovely sisters 
from whom he had just been longing to make his escape, 
standing before him, and smiling so sweetly jmd miloly 
upon him, that he felt ashamed of his wish to leave 
them secretly, and hung down his head blushing deeply. 

**" Then one of them spoke : ^ We know thy thoughts^ 
dear youth, and what it is that moves thee so deeply. 
And though we are sorry to part with thee, yet as uou 
hast proved thyself so faithful towards us, thy secret de- 
sire shall be granted, and to-morrow thou sbalt beh<dd 
thy father, and mother, and brethren, and sisters.' 

^ The poor boy stood mute before his kind benefSsc* 
tresses ; he wept because he was about to part with 
them, and be also wept when he thought how long he 
had tarried away from his home ; all night he tossed 
about on a restless couch, unable to resolve on departing, 
and equally unable to reject the ofler which had been 
made to him by his kind and lovely friends. At last 
sleep sank down on his weary eyelids, and when he 
awoke the following rooming, he found himself lying 
on the ^ore of the well-Jmown lake. He looked upon 
the waters and beheld the three swans sailing at a little 
distance from him ; but when he stretched his hands to- 
wards them, as if to say that he wished again to join 
them, they beckoned in a friendly manner to him, and 
then diving beneath the surface, re-appeared not again. 
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*< AU WM pleasure and Mtonisbment when the long- 
lost boy again presented himself in his native Tillage. 
Hit friends and companions assembled anmnd him and 
heard his wonderful story ; but none beliefed it. 

*'* But after the first greetings were over, and his first 
transpofts of joy on finding himself again restored to his 
parents and youthful oompantoBs had subsided, the boy 
was seized with a secret longing to return to the un. 
known land ; and this desite grew more vdiement every 
day. He woold now wEander abonl tbo shores of the 
lake from sunrise till the stan appeased in the mghtly 
heavens ; but the three swans never returned, and the 
poor boy wept and sighed in vain for these Blysian fields 
in which it Dad once been permitted hhn to wander. 
His d^eeks now grew pale as the withered rose, his eye 
became dim and languid, his bonnding limbs grew more 
feeble every dfnf^ and all joy left h|s bosom. One even, 
ing he had dragged hinself with much difiknlty to the 
shore of the lake, tin evenins sun thsew its last ra. 
dianoe on the waters, — and he heaid a sweet silver-like 
voice, which seemed to rise finin the blue depth beneath 
him, singing these verses : 

Thoa vrho haat rsamM thrMgh, 

The bright world bdoi«» 
Whatjej oaa tby boaraa 

On earth ever know? 

Dost thoa dread the blue wave? 

Thou haat tried it beforey^ 
One plunge in its bosom 

Thy sorrows are o*er I 

<' The voiee had died away In the distamaft but lbs 
boy now stood close on the margin of the laka, gating 
intently upon it, as if his eye sought to measme its pro* 
fasHid depth* He tnmed roood aod cast one look upon 
his father's cot, and he thought that he heard his mo« 
ther*B voice calling him through the still evening ; but 
again the sof^ silver-like voice rose up ftom the bosom 
of the placid waters, and he knew it to be the voice of 
one of the three fairy sisters t * Adieu, adieu, dear mo- 
ther !* he cried, aody with a shoot of mingled joy and 
fear, flang himself liesdlong into the fathomless waters, 
which closed around bira for ever." 

This work is printed in a small but very distiaot type, 
and, altogether, forms two very handsome volumes, con- 
taining matter sufllcientfor twice tiu bulk, seeordtng to 
the onlinaiy style of getting up* We have been en« 
abled to pemse it previous to its pubUeation, which 
will take place in a few days, and which will aflbrd, un* 
less we are mistaken, a very aooeptable New«ye8r*s treat 
to those who are fend of the choice littfe n8girij>.^iM ^id 
confectioae of fugitive litemtare. 



The Shepherd Boy^ a Dramatic Idyl Translated from 
the German of Adam OehIenschJaeg£r« Edinbuiffh* 
William Blackwood. 182& 

We are not sure that the intrinsic ezcetlenoe of ^ The 
Shepherd Boy** is such as to entitle it to the honour now 
conferred upon it, by introducing it to the British pub- 
lic in an English dress, and as a separate worlu It is 
a pastoral poem containing some very pretty thoughts, 
expressed in natural and simple language ; but there is 
little that b very original or striking, either in the story 
as a whole, or in the individual passages. The plot is 
extremely inartificisl^ exeept in one inddeirt. Reinald, 
a traveller, arrives in a Swiss valley, where he meeta, 
and is captivated with BabU, a young shepheidess and 
an orphan. She introduoes him to Werner, a fanner, and 
Charlotte, his wife, with whom she lives, and who haie 
an only child, a boy, called Fritz, some eight or ten yean 
old. In Charlotte, the farmer^s wifh, Reinald diiooven 
a sister whom he had hmg lost; and heeadhiansw 



friends are in the midst of ihe happiness which the dis- 
covery occasions, when Augustin, a hermit, eomes to 
inform the unfortunate fiitber and mother that their son, 
Fritz, who had gone upon a visit to his {(caadfather, had 
fallen down one of the clefts of the rocks, and had been 
killed. It is to Werner that Augustin first cemmvni- 
cates these tidinfrs ; and, as the scene in which be does 
so appears to us the best written in the poeal^ we shall 
extract the greater part of it, as the fhirest speeimeii we 
can select :— 

AnoirsfnH--(«w£b in wUh deep eerioumets^ diamtyj 
ondfeeung. He makes the iign of the erots}^ 

Praised be JcMtsChriat! 

WiMiuu*>£terDa]ly— 

(Givee him hie haiuL ) 
How art thoa, father? Thou art paler than 
Is usual, and thou tremblest I 

AuofrsTiH.^It is ag»— 
For I am near the grave. But *tb not fear.— 
Werner, I fear not death— I love him rniM^ 
'Tie but my soul, which trembUngly shakes off 
The dust of earth frsm bar immortal wises. 

Waaiixa. — Think not so of^ of thy death, oh &tlMP— 
Death will GOBM aeoft enough : trae^ thou art old; 
But winter Uooois beneath thy locks of snow. 

A aanseur.— Think seriously, steward. I.o ok b eneath. 
With eyes attentive, on the holy deep ; 
Roots strike below, and weeds are on the mrfiiee : 
Acoustom thou thyself to see in darkness 
Light ; look thou in the eave till then discover 
The shining portal of eternal life. 
For birth is but the door of vaidtfes ; 
Tliere dest thou err in vain, thy paasiunn' s lft ee - 
The key of life U Jm ih" th e gate thegrase. 

Wxmnn.— 1 am not godlessi 

Auoffsnii*— No^ I say not that; 
ThoaVt good, but yet I fear too woiMl v^ Werner* 
And lovest £ur too much this passing life. 

Wxaif aa.«*My God hath made me happy. Should 
Ibe 
A Christian, were I not to thank him for It? 

AuonsTXN.— The joys^ which sometimes hieie onr God 
allows, 
Are only triiUs, meant to win the heart. 
By slow degrees^ to pradenoe aad to patieiioib 
If I should wish to be in Heevsn, when grief 
Bowe my sad sphit down, that is no virtue^-* 
Who doth not wish himsdf estraoged firomoeivowe ? 
But fisst to taste of happiness like Job, 
And then with patience to submit to &te; 
To lose the dearest and the costliest, 
And then to say, while tears stream firom the eyes— 
" God eave^ and takes away, his name be praiaiedj** 
That, Werner, is a Christian's pert 

Wxairaa— (/oibet hit hand wUhfranknetey^ 

But tell me 
Openly, friend :— I too would speak elittia 
In thy own figurca : is it good in> thee 
Foeetellittg sorniw like the midnight owl ? 
And asking, when thou see*Bt a CTSerful flower, 
'* Why dost thou smell so sweet, and lifit thy stem 
So tall and proud in the air of heaven ? 
Soon thou snalt fiide away and turn to dust.** 
Say, Augustin, is this a Christian's part? 

AuGusTiif. — Oh hear me, friend, nor thus misunder- 
stand me; 
Did all thy happiness rest on thy Ood, 
And if thy house were founded on a rock. 
If thou weuldst qnenoh thy thirst for Joys of earth 
In the true spring of Uife eternal— then 
How gladly woittd I ehare thy ha|ipineB ! 
But when the ialse appeaienoe of a moment 
Where danger and destruction ever lurk. 
Darkens thme earthly eyes^ can I njoioe ? 

Wkrnkb — Well, let it rest.— Thou visit*st us to-day ; 
We thank thee, and we prize thy friendship much : 
What thoufh our views of life be different, 
*Tls natunl ; the winter oft is cold ; 
The summer day is sometimes fior too sultry. 
GMne» streugUien thou thyself in my werm snnshiiM^ 
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^r eaU ud hAj moonlight shall inspire me, 
: J» xrt shall ylad a little to each other^ 
;,ft-Jiexchan|[e3 friendship doth consist. 

Jl;5Citis {gives the people a sign j they bring in the 

basket and depart). 
Kf9, tlwi Aaat feel and ose thy hi^plnesB 
Ifett a man of stfvagih ; but, Wernor, ootiktat thon 
3(0 amir with the selfsame equal courage ? 

fayfa.— Ay! time and car^« 

irccfrtf. Josfc as the bubUe nkelts 

;:ur, s» fMHlh h appi n eia away; 
3«v it tbe time were oom^ ? 

Timt. Most pious father, 

Tut Uia^ thou ?— A baslcet of fiur fruit ? 
TfihsiikUiee! 

AcaiRiv. Yes, His filled with fairest fhilt 
is hmr ago it grew upon its stem 
J jsaoeoes; and now 'tis pluck'd for erer, 
Aritbr pile body like an angel smiles. 

f tuii.— Metfaliilcs it is a dismal yhew of life, 
Da tm an ajrole seems to thee a corse. 

Jlrcnnn.— What is it tfaeen? Is it not broken too 
fna tfOe motlier branch ? 

Wom. Ye% to fulfil 

rVodafnatonb 

AcfeCSTis. And is not the heart, 
fha k ^ws ftHF, like to a simple fhut 
naiisckcd— not to ddiglit the mortal sense 
Ftkiaoini sweet n e ai . b ut itself to taste 
IWffshirtiiif iiapainesB of Heaven ? 

Vusu.— Yes, this is striking and poetkal ! 
j AcGunriK (wUk incnusing expression. ) 

ill stliediiki, the fkirest of all flowers, 
^b«a snUflJy it leaToa its p^ent stem, 
U^ie )SuDed to such noble fruit, 
i-a tjra away to lOw in Paradise 
!^^9ctfels lurnel, where no i^rm aYttiH gnaw 
bMsaftreTtrl 

WcairvR (m sudden (mriety). 
God ! what dost thou mean 
h^mmmiml Thou frishten'st mew 

Acsr«n!i.-~Mach to be pitied uther ! Who can comfort 
Tku vbo^ <if euthly happiuns secure^ dreamsC not 
|VaR: It eomes a sudd^ thunderbolt. 
Bmt sbli 1 oomfort thee? Thou lovest only 
r&* orthif life, without desire of Heaven ! 
^ojc {rushes fortuard, opens the basket, and exclaims 

in wild sorrow), 
QkGndfmyFrit^! Dead !— Pale— and bniisedUand 
ciudL 

Aronsrnr (with deep commiseration'). 
MaMn, poor heart— ay, tpait thee of thy wound ; 
Bsi Msk, aadt Katuri^ hold thy own* Moan forth 
yHd kmeDtatioos from his lips. Gitc air 
Ttkispait breast, that so despair may not 
^98^ him domUy. Flow» ye bitter tear% 
Ftfv aai diy up your salt and burning sprinn 
^ffft &ther, weep, hecMise thy child is dead I 
k, Gtkf ! when thou iiast done thy uttermost, 
^^•ir! when thou hast raged out thy worsts 
0* nme tbeo, Comfort from the grace of God, 
ifparioj; like the moon in mourning clouds ; 
C>il £9spate tlie darkness with thy silver, 
lad ia tfa« father see his Fritz again, 
^lad Uesi*d among the choir of angels. 

P. 60— 7. 

raeaotbcTf the new-foand uncle ReiDald, and the fos- 
-'t-m^a Babl', all come in soon afterwards, and join in 
^ Other's grief. After all this, the reader is not a lit. 
'j nipnied to discover that Fritz is not dead I The dead 
&Jdtanttoat to have been a brother of Fritz^s grand- 
^, wbo had falkn into the deft when a boy, many 
JOB before; and the body having been saturated with 
B^aotu&iaU, had thus been preserved from all appear- 
ati of decay ! The dead child had, moreover, so strong 
lUj likeness, that, when the body was found, it de- 
<and not only AuguBtin the hermit^ but even the fa- 
Sff ttd modier, who believed it to be their own son I 
iajiii, solely, astraoge outrage on probability ; aud 



the reader feels as if he had been entrapped into grief, 
iogcniously perhaps, but scarcely fairly. 

As to the manner io which the translation is executed 
by Mr Cowan, we consider it highly respectable ; exhi- 
biting at once good £ngUsh composition, and a success- 
ful transfusion of the spirit of the originaL Here and 
there, iodeed, the language is prodigiously prosaic ; but 
this is more the fault of Oehlenschla^r than his transla- 
tor. The unpoetical fauMlIarity of the following lines, 
for example, is positively ludicrous :— . 



M 



Our little son 



Hath climb*d the Alps, to pay to grandpapa 
A little visit; We are not afraid, 
But 'tis somewhat unpleasant, that to day 
They put up a new railiiig at the cleft ; 
The old one is in ruins. As my husband 
Goes the same way, I asked him even now 
To hasten, and to bring my boy ag^n." 

But our longer qdotation must be considered as a juster 
specimen of the pervading tone of this poem, wliich 
is, in many instances, pleasing ; and, in some, even vi- 
gorous. 



General Stjnopsisof the Decisions of the Court of Ses» 
sioM. By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Edinburgh. 
WillUm Tait. 

We are just in time to gi?d Mr Brown one friendly 
impulse ere he reaches the goal ; for eleven of his num- 
bers are already out, and the twelfth and last is expect- 
ed in January. For the punctuality and rapidity with ' 
which the work has been brought forward, the legal 
public will not fail to assign Mr Brown due credit, ha- 
ving before their eyes a recent example, where a work 
was published in two parts,-.and the whole price taken at 
delivery of the first number, on an engagement that the 
second should speedily follow it ; but that second num- 
ber was kept back for several years afterwards. This 
was very bad ; and had. we been in the place of our 
manifold friend the public, we should have raised five 
hundred actions of repetition and damages. Mr Brown, 
however, has felt the propriety of duly calculating, be- 
fore he pledged himself to the public, and of honour- 
ably redeeming his pledge. Without such punctuality, 
the very advantageous mode of publishing large works 
in numbers becomes positively pernicious. 

With regard to the utility of the work, there is and 
can be but one opinion. Our Scottish collections of Oe- 
cisioA^ have been assuming a very respectable aspect. 
Air Brown himself, by publbihing ancient Decisions 
from manuscripts of Lords Hailes, Fountainhall, &c. 
&C., and from other sources, has contributed seven come- 
ly quartos to the general stock ; and we believe it is no 
exaggeration to say, that Scotland can now boast of half 
a cubic yard, or about fifteen cubic feet, of reported 
cases. This was, and is, a very gratifying consideration 
for the country at large ; but quite otherwbe for the 
lawyers. Fifiean cubic feet of reading — light and pliea- 
sant as it was— palled upon the appetite. Not only was 
the systematic study of Decisions become a mattsr of 
appaliiijg difficulty, but the very searching for precedents 
in any actual case was a great, and often a very unsatis- 
factory labour. It was seeking a needle in a bay-stack. 
Partial indices there were, no do^bt ; but they were par- 
tial, and consequently numerous, and thus produced the 
very difliculty they were intended to avoid. They were 
constructed, too, on such difiicult principles, that an ac- 
quaintance with one gave no key to the arrangement of 
the other. 

Such was the mass to which Mr Brown applied him- 
self, with the view of educing order and harmony from 
discord and confusion ; of marshalling into proper troops 
the scattered bands of Decisions ; of making a clew to 
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the labyrinth, where many a young counsel had loet his 
patience and hU fees. Great expectations were excited in 
the profession, to which Mr Brown*s assiduity was known, 
from his collections of Decisions, and from the skiU and 
learning displayed in his Treatise on Sale ; and although 
time alone can settle the public opinion on a work of 
this description, yet, so far as can yet be seen, the ex- 
pectations of the profession will not be disappointed. 
The arrangement is lucid and accessible, and the ab- 
stracts of the Decisions are at once logical, perspicuous, 
and concise. We hare heard professional men speak 
with thankfulness of the labour and anxiety whidi this 
Synopsis has already saved them-i-as the desired cases 
are classified in such a scientific manner as to be found al- 
most at a glance, and as Mr Brown*s abstract, in general, 
answers every requisite purpose ; and if farther informa- 
tion be desired, the page and volume of the original re- 
port are indicated, so as to ensure immediate reference. 
In conclusion, we beg to suggest to Mr Brown the 
propriety of subjoining an Index of the titln under 
which he has arranged the cases, which should also in- 
clude some of the titles used in other indices, and point 
out where the subject is to be found in his own arrange- 
ment. 



An Elementary Compendium of Phyrioiogy, By F. 
3Iajendie, M.D. Translated from the French. WUh 
Copious Notctf Tablety and lUuHraiions^ by £. Mil- 
ligan, M.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh. John 
Carfrae. I82a 

The name of Majendie ranks so high in the history 
of Phyaiological Sdenoe, and his investigations and ex- 
periments have been so ably and successfully conducted, 
that any production from his pen will always come be- 
fbie the public, with a strong daim to attention. His 
detached essays, giving an account of his reKarches, axe 
exceedingly numerous ; but they an scattered through 
various French periodicals, and frequently inaccessible 
to the English student. Accordingly, his «« Compen- 
dium of Physiology,*' which concentrates, hi a single 
volume, the most important of these resesjvheiy must 
prove a very useful and valuable work. We know it 
has long been pronounced one of the best elementary 
books on this subject that has yet appeared in any 
country | and not only as a text-book to the student, 
but as a work of genersl reference, it will always main- 
tahi a high character in the literature of medicine. Dr 
Milligan, the author of a valuable edition of Celsus, has, 
we therefore think, conferred a very great benefit on the 
British student, bv presenting him with the present 
translation ; the value of which is materially enhanced, 
by the number of notes and ubles which the translator 
has himtelf added, including the opinions of other emi- 
nent physiologists, and an account of the most recent 
discoveries in physiologv. The business of a translator 
is generally of a dull, plodding, and mechanical charac- 
ter. He endeavoun laboriously to follow closely the 
footsteps of the original author, and does not himself 
aspire to throw a single additional ny of light on the 
subject bv which he may be surrounded. Dr MiUigan, 
however, has assumed a higher ground ; since, in addi- 
tion to discharging his duties as a translator, he has 
also added, in an appendix, a number of original mis- 
CflUneous articles, which are as worthy of our attenUon 
as is any part of the work of Majendie itself. Among 
the number of these, we notice discussions on the THt- 
sues ofBichat, with tables ; on Bichat's Doctrine of the 
Double Life; on the Theories of Vibration^ Retpira^ 
tion, Absorption, j[c. ; also an account of the most re- 
cent discoveries in the Nervous System, including the 
labours of Flourcns, Bell, Edwards, Dumas, and Pre- 
vost; Rolando, Desmoulins, Fodera, Mayo, and the 
most distinguished French and English physiologists. 



Aroon« the number of valuable Tables, we notice four 
extensive Zoological Synopses, drawn up expressly for 
the present work, by Desmoulins; also two Tables 
from the celebrated work of the Wenzels, showing the 
absolute and relative size and weight of the human brmin 
at different periods of life, and the prioress of the ceve- 
bral developement in different animals. We perceive 
also that Dr Milligan has presented us with a new view 
of the relation of the external to the internal table of the 
skull ; and as the subject appean to us important, we 
shall probably take an early opportunity of laying it be- 
fore our rei^en in a popular shape. In the meantime, 
we may conclude the present brief notice by observing, 
that this translation of Majenoie*s deservedly popular 
work fthould be in the hands of every person, who ukea 
any delight in the interesting science of Physiology. 



The ChritHmCs Pattern ; or Pious Rrfieetionsfir every 
day in the Month, Collected chiefly from Thcmas a 
Kempis ; with Additions, by Edward Upham. Loo- 
don. Hunt, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

Etx&t body, we suppose, has hcavd of Thomas % 
Kempis, yet we suspect a g ^od number of people have 
a very vague notion who or what be was. He was a fi^ 
roous theologian, bom in those times when dieology waa 
all in all, in the year 1380, at Kampeni a small TiDage 
near Cologne* He devoted his whole life to the study of 
divinity, and did not die till he had readied his ninety* 
second year. Besides transcribing many Ixioks of de- 
votion, which was then oonddercd a work of great me- 
rit, he left behind him a vast number of original ser- 
mons and pious treatises, which were published at Co- 
logne in the year 1600, in three volumes fblio. One of 
his treatises, «« De Imitatkme Christ!,** has been ao 
much admired by the devout, that it haa been tranakted 
into almost all languages. He lived a solitary, but in- 
nocent life ; and it haa been well remarked of him, 
that ^' silence was his friend, labour his companion, and 
prayer his auzilury.** A saymg of his has been reeorded 
which strongly illustrates the chaiacter of the man. It 
is this : — ^*' I have sought for rest everywhere, but I 
have found it nowhere, except in a little comer with a 
little book.** The epitaph on the atone which coven hia 
remains, and which consists only of two lines, in the Ibnn 
of a question and answer, brings out the same idea;. . 

" Oh ! where is peace, for thou its paths hast trod? 
In poverty, retirement, and with God.*' 

This is nearly all that is known of Thomas Ik Kem- 
pis. His works, though now-a-days no one ever thinks 
of looking into them, contain many exedlent things, 
and Mr Upham, the judicious editor and translator of 
the small book now before us, not choosing that the 
Christie world should lose sight entirely of a divine 
who once ranked so high, has givt:n us, in ^' Tile Christian*a 
Pattern," a selection of soooe of his original*s best pieces. 
And saying to himself, like the Frenchman,— ^^ A pre- 
sent, qui hse dcs tomes en folio ?** he has compressed 
his ** Pious Heflectioos** into as neat and little a 24mo 
as one could wish to carry in his waistcoat pockeu The 
^' Meditations,** which are for every day in the month, 
will be read with profit^by all those who know the va- 
lue of the Psalmist's advice to ^' Commune with your 
own heart in your chamber, and be stiU.*' 



Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie. Ixmdon. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1820. 8vo. Pp. 964. 

Had we been able to notice this book a week or two 
sooner, we should have spoken of it at greater length. 
We have read it through with considerable pleasure;, and 



tteeklV register of criticism and belles lettres. lod 



*t rspKHioQ it leaves upon u» is, that Mr Ritchie is a 
'jfatiMOy tboogh not possessed of much original ge- 
:^ Tncft is a good deal of interest in most of the 
sfA vitb here sod there passages of more than ordi- 
■gt pver. We wish well to all literary men ; and we 
u Ur Ritchie peculiarly entitled to encouragement, 
-:& in csDJuncUon with his friends, Messrs Hichard* 
^indslt John, he has given us one of the hest week- 
tgoiidieab of which the metropolis can boast-^'^ The 
^'« Weekly Review." 
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THB WANDERER'S TALE. 
Bjf the Eiiriek Shepherd. 

" CmTd in Hfie^by ▼UUIni phinder'd. 
More than yet you've given belief ; 

roitnM'i bolci heve o'er me thundei'df 
mmy very hmtt to &mtr 



Itoid joa that I had loved,-^and heaven is my 
raea hew desrly Und how uncerely I Yes ! I saw 
tr Obv-I wooed and won her firom a feared and hated 
rnl jvst when he thought he had nothing to do but to 
a: kr to the sltar. From that day he took every op- 
«&BtT of picking a quarrel with me ; but I bore idl 
rai?!iiadj, pnnid of the prize of which x ^jd berea- 

HfViiftUsjor-Oeneral at this time ; and, not long 
caarsamsge, my embarrassments induced me to 
ispn appointment in the army ; and it so fell out, 
:sii ibottt thiee years afterwards, this same rival be- 
a&2 Bj eoomsoding officer. This was a humility not 
zk bone, ind I had already taken measures to get 
"d rf it, vbich, howewer, could not be brought to bear 
'J vat time ; end, in the meanwhUe, I fear my temper 
adrnvB sady and severe with my charming wife, for 
l:idbcea disgrined by many losses and crosses of late. 
^aeoigbi when I came home to my lodging, after a 
lak'iibieooe on duty, I kissed my little boy, and, as 
AL, vai fobg to kiaa his mother ; but behold ! I was 
s^ with indignation and scorn ; and before I got 
'aiMaitiealtte a word in my astonishment, 1 was ad- 
C9Md in (be foUowing unbrookable terms : ^ 

■(joudbeMow your kisses on those who have en- 
>ind them for these eight days past, — nay, for these 
s{h aoothft and more. 1 have sulTered your irregulari.> 
.M9J innltt long ; but I will suffer them no longer.** 

iaitiff ooostemation, I asked an eclaircissement, I 
^e good-naturedly, or nearly so, when the woman of 
ET^ort lod iOttI, -4he woman on whose face I had ne- 
«r MB I frow n , ac cu sed me broadly of infidelity to her, 
oiof sedodog the wife of another, — a crime of which 
' :id kept bcr in concealment for the best part of a year. 
A^iheaUod, 

" I knew of it long ago, and would fain have passed 
'winiileQce ; but now, it is become so public that 
'•!aq h Otttrmed, and I desire you to return to her, 
B^ bte me ss I am, with my poor child here.** 

flat I fell into the greatest error of my life. I got 
vaaitgofemable rage, and tliere is no doubt that I 
«i BT belofed wife very badly. The crime of which 
t^iaccoMd was entirely without foundation. I had 
*•« 10 orach as m thought been for a moment alien- 
'^ frnnCltrs, and the accusal put me actually beside 
=nelf ; ud perhaps my misfortunes had rendered my 
aiiMher unstable by this time. 

" VoQ at a poor, weak-mioded miserable woman, to 

^tn my such report of me," said I ; '•and if you 

^ » tboQsaad times dearer tlian you are, I would tear 

*"|^ my heart and affections ; for how could I uke 

'KsgioDy bosom who entertains such a mean opi- 
soiofBie'f" 



^ You may save yourself the terror of such a con}unc« 
tion,*' said she. '* You shall nsver take me to your bo- 
som. I hope in God we shall never again sleep under 
the same roof.** 

*^ Just as you please, madam. Make the most of 
your pride and insolence that you can. In the mean- 
time, you will please to remember that this U my liouse ;*' 
and so saying, I strode majestically into my own room. 

The horrors of that n(^ht will remain engraven on my 
distracted memory for ever ! I overheard her hushing 
our beloved baby to sleep, with many sobs and tears, 
and still I had not the power to return and fling myself 
at her feet. I found that in my heart she was forgiven 
already ; but, wondering who could have poisoned her 
ear, I resolved to let her feel my resentment for such un- 
grounded suspicions for a little while. As I was hug- 
ging myself on the propriety of this demeanour, I heanl 
a carriage stop at the street door ; but, it being a plaee 
where carriages were constantly stopping, I paid no at- 
tention to it. Our door-bell was never rung ; and though 
I heard some bustling on the stair, I regarded not that 
either. The carriage drove off, and all was quiet. At 
length, being unable to contain myself longer, I rang 
the bell, and asked the girl for Clara. 

<' My lady is gone out, sir.** 

<*Outt Whither is she gene at this time of night?** 

" She is gone out, sir. She went away in that car- 
riage.** 

*t And the child ? What, then, has become of the 
child ?** 

'^ He is gone out too, sir. My lady has taken him 
along with her.*' 

«« When is she to be in again.?** 

'* I could not be saying, air. But I suppose she is 
going to make some stay away ; for when she went she 
kissed me, gave me a guinea, and, squeezing my hand, she 
said, < Farewell, Nancy,* and I felt the tears dripping off 
at her chin, — ' farewell, Nancy,* said she ; *' God be with 
you !*and poor, dear lady, she was crying. Wliat could 
ail her, your honour ? I cannot comprehend it, for in- 
deed she vat crving." 

Every word that the girl spoke went Uke a dagoer to 
my heart, and I felt that my fate was sealed, and that 
misery, desolation, and utter oblivion, only awaited me. 
I was mad already ; for 1 seised my hat, ran down stairs, 
and, without ever asking which way the carrf^ge went, 
pursued, running till at the farther end of the town, and 
then along another street, till quite exhausted. Twice 
was I taken up by the police ere morning, while running 
and calling her name, like a child that had lost its mo- 
ther. 

Had I been capable of any proper exertion at all ade- 
quate to my love and regret, 1 might still have recover- 
ed my beloved Clara ; but I was petrified, benumbed, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and I knew of no place 
to which she could retreat whither to follow her ; so I 
took to my bed, and abandoned myself to despair. 1 
was called on to attend parade, and, being obliged to 
comply, I found the General more than usuiJly insulting 
that day ; but I bore all with unmoved apathy, caring 
neither for him nor aught in this world. As I refased 
going to mess, one ot my companions, who sympathised 
with me, accompanied me home, and by the way said to 
me,— ^^ X am truly sorry for you, Archibald ; but I fear 
you have been the author of this flagrant and disgrace- 
ful business yourself; and now it is irremediable.*^ 

I asked him to what he alluded, every joint In my 
body in the meanwhile trembling like an aspen, when 
he told me shortly, as a fact known to the whole mess, 
that my wife was now living under the General*s pro- 
tection. This was a blow indeed ! Could any man's 
reason have stood this shock ? Could yours, sir ? I de- 
ny it, if you had any spark of the feelings of a man. I 
instantly penned a challenge, — a terrible one ; but my 
companion refused to carry it to his commanding officer. 
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telling me that I would be found Id the wrong. But 
knowing Mother gentleman who hated the General, I 
got him to deliver the challenge. But his honour re- 
fuied to meet me. Yes, the dog, the craven, refused gi- 
ving me satisfaction, and, what was worse, answered mj 
note in a calm, exulting style, as I had answered his in- 
jurious remarks formerly. He told mc he had done mt 
no wrong, but rather a service, by gr^inting my wife and 
child an asylum, when I had turned them out of doors i 
and that such a fellow was not worthy to be whi/it by 
the hands of a genllcman-«a fellow who could turn a 
lovely and amiable lady, with a babe at hex bosom, out 
to the streets at midnight. 

This was blow upon blow I There never was a poor 
wretch humbled as I was. I swore to myself to have 
revenge, and went and watched the villain's door early 
and late to assassinate him. But, aware of his danger, 
he always eschewed me^ and soon went away to a distant 
part of the country to review some troops, taking my 
wife in the carriage with him I followed him, and, 
waylaying him on his path to the field, I met him, with 
only one servant riding a good way behind him. I chal- 
*lenged'him to fight me, or die on the sppt When he 
,saw it wis me, he was terrified, and put spurs to his 
horse ; but I seised it by the reins, and fired a pistol in 
the viUain*s faos, determined to blow his brains all abroad 
-upon the high way. In the struggle I missed my aim ; 
the ball only grazed his cheek, and took off his left ear. 
He then either fell or flung himself from the hone, roar. 
ing out murder. I drew my sword in order to eatermi- 
nate him, and, it seems, gave him one wound, when at 
tiiat moment I was knocked down by a blow from behind 
by the servant's loaded whip. When I recovered, I 
found mvself in a dungeon. I was tried, found guiltj, 
and condemned. But I cannot tell you what I suffered. 
No tongue can relate the half of the contumely, disgrace, 
and humiliation, that I underwent. Man has done his 
worst to me— woman has done her worst to m^^-the 
world hy done its worst to m e an d I hare done with 
them all ! 

The Genersl soon turned off Clara. He had got his 
revenge. He had got the victory, and he wanted no 
more,— ruined her, and broken and disgraced me. It 
was long before I ventured to go and see her. At length 
I ventured ; but she only screamed and fainted, and I 
was oblig » to retire. We eachangi:^ several letters ; 
and, after some months had elapsed, I was permitted to 
visit her, under a promise tiiat it waa to be for the last 
time. But what passed at that meeting I can never 
describe. You see, it makes me shed tears to think of 
it even now. I kneeled at her fett ; but she would not 

rxmit me to touch her. The boy called me father, and 
caressed him ; but Clara kept a reserved and dieter- 
mined distance, saying, that no motive should ever in- 
duce her to live with me again, which she considered an 
injustice to me that she was incapable of. She knew long 
ago, she said, that I was blameless ; but she had been 
misled bj the miscreant with alleged proofs, which she 
deemed conclusive. We exchan^ forgiveness in the 
name of the Ijord, and in the same^ame cursed otir de- 
stroyer, and parted, never to meet again in this world. 



M0K8TERS KOT HEKTIOITSD BT LlHtHtMVB* 

" Now, hf two>headed Jaatis I 
Natue bathftmiad itiange fellows la her tSma." 



For a sncoession of ages Naturalikts have endeavour- 
ed to inculcate the opinion, that wild beasts are to be 
found only among the brute creation ; but the melan. 
choly fact is at length ascertained, Uiat many monsters, 
besides those which usually haunt dens and caves, go 
loose in sodety under false pretences, deluding that pub- 



lic, upon whom they prey, into a belief of their ha.rm< 
lessness. We propose stirring a few of them up witli 
the long pole of our ingenuity ; and, on the old princi« 
pie of ptace aux damesy we shall begin with a female 
monster :.. 

The Faihionahle'Malron-MoHster, — a very formida- 
ble and imposing animal. Her drawing-room is the 
most splendid that was ever protected from the yulgai 
glare of day by glowingly painted window-blinds. The 
foot sinks in her' rich stnd velvety carpet as in a bed oi 
moss. Her tables, of dark mahogany, or burnished rose 
or elm wood, fefloet the carved ceiling in their maasy 
mirrors. She sits upon the splendour of her crimson 
ottoman, and bestows the indubltablenessof her opinions 
upon those who venture within fifteen yards of her mag- 
nifioenoe. Her carriage has the deepest colouring, the 
largest armorial bearings, and the costMcst mountings. 
Her horses are of unequalled size and sleekncn ; and 
her laconeys move their empurpled limbs under a canopy 
of powaered aild pomacamed liair. When she ridea, she 
sees that there is a pedestrian world, but looks out npon 
it only with a cjlm sense of iooakalabie aoperiority, 
apparent upon the majestic ugliness of her countenance. 
Her obeisance is imperial, — colder and statelier than the 
obnutation of an iceberg. Her rouu are splendid and 
exclusive. ^' Family dinners,** compromising and econo- 
mical " hops,*' she probably never heard of; and if she 
did, she would look upon them with contempt, as tend- 
ing to lower the grand scale of her social operations. The 
date and style of her cards of invitation settle the fashion 
for the winter. The male creatures, who receive the 
honour of invitations, are expected to dress with preci- 
sion* An erroneous knot upon a neckcloth ; a waistcoat 
buttoned too high of too low ; a vulgar arrangement of 
hair,— .not to talk of the horrible profariity of an impro- 
perly cut coat, or silk stockings a season out of date,-, 
inevitably strike the wearer off the privile«d list. Her 
name is always found high up among the lady-patron- 
esses and lady-directresses ; and if she goes to a public 
place, she is followed by a select suite of young ladies, 
sent by theu happy mammas to luxuriate in the aristo. 
cracy of her presence. Her door is unsullied with sught 
so vulgar as a number or a name ; but you may know 
it by the laxy footmen, and overgrown poodlea, who 
commonly congregate in Its vicinity. Every sentiment 
is up in arms against this proud, unfeeling automaton ; 
it is some comtort, therefore, to know that everj body 
hates her, and that she is not happy. 

77^ ConHquential Wise'Man^MonHer,^.^\t'Joatk' 
celt, pomposity, and the profound admiration of old wo- 
men, have been an over-match for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr Owlstare. He now imagines himself a 
walking Encydopsedia, and the final court of appeal in 
all cases where a literary, political, moral, or religioas 
dispute arises. Ask him to meet with the most eminent 
men of the day, and he never for a moment supposes 
that the compliment is paid to him, but to them. Tell 
him one of your best stories, and it will fail to produce 
any effect upon him ; he merely hints that he has heard 
it better told before. Make one of your ptofoundest 
observations on philosophy or political econooiy, and he 
will only hem, and look half s«ge, half contemptuous. 
Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you to under- 
stand, that unless you have been to the Vatican, you 
cannot sail upon the same tack with him. Venture into 
the arcana of science, and you are silenced, by hearing 
htm pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. 
The use he makes of all the information he possesses, is 
to exalt himself; and when his ignorance by chance 
stares him in the faoe^ he gets out of the dilemma, by 
treating his adversary with sarcastic indifference. la 
general company this manner is successful. He is not 
much liked, but he is immensely respected. Hospita- 
ble country gentlemen, middle-rate lawyers, wealthy 
merchants, with all their wives and all theb daughters. 
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tj^ know liov to treat him with safficient deference. 
£«T bodj begs for the honour of drinking wine with 
vKiTlsare; erery bodj is anxious to know what Mr 
ifbtut thinks upon die subject ; every body sends the 
^ cat in the wllole salmon, and the wing and breast 
/(kcUekeo, to Mr Owlstare. He goes into the 
jitiBg-ioonL, snd the lady of the house carries him his 
B^vithherownhsnds, whilst her eldest girl, <^ who 
nKiiaiem tiie fifth of last Ssptenber,'* brings him 
rf oke. He eats and drinks an uBConscionaUe quan. 
'7, bet erery body is contibually beseeching him to 
si^ drink more. He goes home about nioe-^a kind 
«ixi|recible caiicature of Samuel Johnson ; and his 
;,*»ee eeasioos, uoconsdonsly, so general a relief, 
jii Ae joong people, ia the exuberance <if their spirits, 
MMe s qoaanlle, and the previous generatiOD sit 
jn » vbist, enlivening the pauses of the game by the 
! Dit miniated encomiums on Mr Owlstare. 

fkTraelt4(mgMd' Af OHster — is commonly a female, 
^ipnfasblya woiild-be-young old maid, who has 
med hcfKlf into a sort of paltry indcpendcoee, prin- 
ifiHj bj having had several legacies left her, as the 
: v& tf aad-eating. Siie viaita a good number of fa- 
da of npeetabUity, on what she considers an easy 
sdiedisiie footing ; diat is to say, she can look in up- 
c te fcrj loon after breakfast, or about tea-time, 
cd she ii tare not to derange their domestic economy, 
» dxy fill lay,—*' Oh ! it is only Miss Amelia 
I3de4aigae." Her conversadon is very thickly 
sM nth tttder appeUaCives ; suofa as ** my dear,** 
."■J lafe,**^tenn8 in wkich she eondmally ad- 
faaa iD her female acquaintances. She is always very 
Tjoakt ia her inquiries on the subject of health, and 
jfiannd-qaite distressed — to hear of the slightest 
ibat. A beadach ^ alarms** her, — a coagh <^ sug. 
{!« the fear of con8ampti<n),'*.~a sore throat makes 
ie|tfbeiic, sfMl lemiadi ho of «* the uncertainty of 
^.3■aistenee.*' She cslla to ask after the patient 
99J kjf often twica a.d«y, until the most perfect con- 
oaeace has takfen place. She ^tpaiently baa the 
r)RirieDt attachment to all children. She takes every 
>sko^ in her smas, kiues him, calls him a *' dar- 
'.£{(iaiib,'* and gasas on him ddightediy, (at least 
1^ his mamma or papa is picsoit,) although the aaid 
-Miag dMnb** be m spoiled, clumsy, dumpy, red. 
ioHdingreeable varlet. With all the minutise of 
kk fmilj historic Miss Amelia Treacle-tongue is 
xadirly veil acquainted ; she communicatee a piece 
if scodal in the softest and most confidential manner ; 
&! ^hiau a doubt,** or ^ hesitates dislike/* with a 
rJifBj gentkness, quite irresistible. She is rather 
^ate, yet goes abroad in all weathers. At table, — 
V is her own house, but that of a friend,— she ia con- 
=:aSf preuing ydu to eat, and animadverting on the 
pnnot of yoor appetite. She has no taste or ear for 
^n; bat is exceedingly useful in' praising. the efforts 
3 ill the jonng ladies of the house, and in affecting 
a^ till others think it necessary to affect it -too. 
»e bather religiods, and has a temper which nothing 
aonfa woold seem capable of ruffling ; yet, in truth, 
fk real character were known, she is the most pee- 
^A bjpoeritkal, gre^y, seifish, and tyrannical being 
- txisteoce. She is a concentration of stings, smeared 
<^ with an external coating of honey ; and does more 
BBciiief m her own officious, sneaking, underhand way, 
^ a himdred bold downright murderers, who- kUl 
^acKB, and are hanged for it. 

^ Cltver.^oimg'Mam' MimiUr ,^^Tht growth of 
^ ipeciea of monster haa been so rapid, that it almost 
3^ for the interference of the legislature. Like the 
» of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to eat up 
Asy thing. One can hardly tun without meeting, this 
^^^''^ He Is about two^md-twenty ; has rather an 
^^Kinn fsoe, and an interminable volubility of tongue. 
BtsaotoBsof those that hideshis light under a busheL 



Upon all subjects he is equally at home, — that is to say, 
equally superficial. He knows all about the next Wa- 
verley novel ; he writes in Blackwood's Magazine, or at 
least tayt that he writes in it ; and can tell you who all 
the articles are by. On the Com Laws, the Drama, the 
Catholic question, the Opera, Phrenology, and modem 
Poetry, be is ever ready to pour forth a torrent of infor- 
mation, of somewhat ephemeral interest, it is true, but 

that is not his fault. « He writes and speaks on every 
subject that comes in his way. His father is proud of 
him ; his mother doats on him ; his sisters admire him ; 
his cousins die for him. He publishes a thin quarto vo- 
Inme of very magnificently printed poetry, and, like Ro- 
bert Montgomery's, his own portrait faces the title-page, 
-^his neck bare, and shirt collar turned down d la Byron^ 
— his hair combed back over his brow, and his eye look- 
ing upwards, to see what is to be seen in the sky. Sen- 
sible men pronounce him a coxcomb ; but the uniniti- 
ated discover genius in every line, and milliners fall into 
a pining melanchdiy bv the hundred. Then comes a 
shower of Albums, and he writes in every one of them, 
and signs his name at full length by way of autograph. 
All this, though it may make '^ the unskilful laugh,' 
cannot but make the jtidicious grieve.** The Clever- 
young- Man- Monster, unless roused by ridicule into com- 
mon sense and a useful pursuit, sinks into premature 
oblivion, and lives to wonder at his own littleness. 

The Intipid.young'Latly'Montter, — This is a harm- 
less, but very annoying monster. She is rather pretty, 
lisps slightly, and, as the Bttrick Shepherd says, has a 
great quantity of *' waving curls abune the bree.** She 
very frequently sits beside you at a large and ceremoni- 
ous dinner-party. You determine to be agreeable, and 
almost brilliant ; but, to your infinite distress, you dis- 
cover, before the soup is removed, that the fair automa- 
ton has, in her whole* composition, only one idea and a 
half. She listens to yon, but does not understand you ; 
your most sparkling savings she rewards with a liiok of 
gentle bewilderment, — ^half reproachfu), and b<lf depte- 
catory, — as if she fancied you were quizzing her. You 
at length labour to say things as full of inanity and sil- 
liness as possible, and she immediately regahis her com- 
posure, ioA thinks you. have begun to talk rationally. 
Her mamma watches the progress of the conversation, 
and is quite delighted with the attention you are paying 
her daughter. When you return to the drawing-room, 
a seat is reserved for you, as an especial favour, beside 
thelnsipid-young-Lady-Monster. Your concealed yawns 
ahnost kill you ; but, to make up for your real listless- 
ness, yon affect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day all your friends wish you joy, considering the mar- 
riage already fixed. The insipid young lady actually 
knits a purse for you, and sends it to you with a note, 
in which there are only three grammatical errors. For a 
month, the very sight of a petticoat gives you the va- 
pours ; and you never go to a ceremonious dinner-party 
without fear and tremming. 

The Dyspeptic^ or Stomach-complaint- Monster. This 

monster is like a caterpillar in your soup, or a spider in 
your tea-cup. He is called Sir Pillbox Phialton, and 
he edifies you with details of the inefficaciousness of his 
digestive organs, till he almost makes you suppose you 
have lost your appetite yourself. There is Dot a medi- 
cine in tlie whole pharmacopeia that he has not taken by 
pounds or pints, until the only nniriment which his in- 
ner man can enjoy ia something or other concocted in an 
apothecary's shop. His face has a saffron, exsanguineous 
hue, and smiles are strangers to its cavernous recesses. 
He reminds one of a raw day in February, and his con- 
versation is like the drizzling of sleet upon a cupola. 
All his reading is confined to medical and non-medical 
treatises on health and diet The only work of a literary 
kind he ever looka into, is the ^' Diary of an Invalid." 
He wonders that the horrible excesses of general-society, 
in the matter of eating and drinking, do not throw all 
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mankind into feven. His children, if he has any, an 
little, lean, half-starred things ; and they look like small 
memento morit onilected roand a death*s-head. 

The Stnmg*AIan~MtmiUr..^~yiT Sampson Hammer- 
dub is six feet one in height, and proportionably broad. 
He is a member of all Highland and gymnastic dubs. 
Athletic exercises engross all his time and thoughts. He 
is continually walking backwards^-forwards-^upon his 
hands and feet — upon his head ;.^-running, leaping, ri* 
ding, shooting, boxing, fencing, quoitiog, putting, cUmb* 
ing up poles, raising weights, and fifty other similar ope- 
rations. In whateTer sooetT he may be, he never sits on 
his seat balf-an-hour at a tmie, without offering to exhi- 
bit his powers, by lifting a diair in his teeth, and flinging 
it over his head { or bending a poker across his arm ; 
or jumping over the table without breaking the decan- 
ters ; or, if Heaven hath made you of small dimensions, 
letting you stand upon one of his hands, and lifting you 
upon the sideboard. He has bushy, black whiskers, a 
strong voice, an immeasurable chest ; and moves among 
delicate females like a ^^ bull in a china-ihop.'* He 
thinks himsdf the handsomest man in Scotland $ and, 
by all penoDs of five feet six, is looked upon as the 
ugliest fellow in existence. 

Many other Monsters are therp, whom we can, at pre- 
sent, do licde moie than name. There is the Univer§an§^ 
reepectedy or Exemplary MoHHerf~~4mt who wants the 
virtue to be great, or the passion to be egitgiottfJy 
wrong ; the Cher-r^/lned Mantter^^^who^ instead of a 
gentleman, is a petit maitre^ and mistakes finical nicety 
for taste ; the WoM^be^getUeel JlfoM^fr,— who is the 
vulgarest creature under die sun, because he does not 
know his vulgarity, and therefore boldly does things 
which make every body else blush for one who cannot 
blush for himsdf; the Inevitable Montter^ — who, in his 
idleness and piovy stupidity, is continually inflicting 
himsdf upon you, and whom you are sure to meet with 
at every turn, without knowing how or why ; the Mar^ 
ried-nuuf Mimeter.f-^whOj from bdng one of the beat 
companions in the world, suddenly becomes uxorious, 
rigialy moral, and a great descanter on the oomforta of 
domestic life ; the NO'tupper'eating Montterf^-who sits 
down to that most social of all meds, and will touch no- 
thing but a crust of bread and a glass of water, which 
he seasons with anecdotes of nightmare and apoplexy ; 
the Clever^woman Monster y — who is aged thirty, at least, 
and probably unmarried, and who muLCs her reputation 
the excuse for brow-beating all her female acquaiotances, 
and saying impertinent things to the men ; the Happy 
Moneter^ — who is dwaya in the most tremendous flow of 
good spirits, and who has no more notion of indulging 
vou in any thing like a sentimentd mood, than he would 
have of scattering roses over his plum-pudding before he 

eat it ; and, lasdy, the Editorial Monster, who treats 

his contributors worse than negro-slaves, but of whom 
we shall only venture to say, t^t he is <^ a very andent 
and fish-like monster.'* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE Ill-starred bride. 

By William Kennedy y Etq. jivikor of 
Fitful Fancies,** 4t. 



t< 



I. 
Whxw small bird and bright wild flower. 

River and rustling tree^ 
Keep, in my old patemd glen, 

Blithe summer jubilee ; 

How comes it, that though still my heart 

Lovea Nature as before, 
It singeth not, it danoeth not, 

To greet her as of yore? 



And the hill, thick-starred with goldeu furxe^ 

With daisy glades bHween, 
Why do I hate to look on it, 

Aa *twere some blasted scene? 

Mary ! Mary dearest ! 
'Twas there we spent our May, 

'Twaa there I dreamt that life would be 
To us one summer day. 

My mother,— -well you warned me. 
The time that he came here ;— 

1 heeded not that warning. 
And it has cost me dear. 

I thought not that his twilight song. 

His darksome hair and eye^ 
His wan cheek and his gloomy brow. 

Could work such witchery. 

But Mary, my loved Mary, 

Became the stranger's bride^ 
And then fate had no ills for m^ 

Save one^ which did betide. 

IL 

It w«a an antomn evening ; 

The ydlow leaves and brown. 
Like orphan children, o'er the fidds^ 

Were scattered up and down. 

And I, more sere than autumn leaf. 

More sad than orphan child. 
Roamed, all unknowingly, to where 

Her new-built cottage smiled. 

My hand restrained the rising hearty 
That would have sweli'd in vain; 

I hless'd herself,— I bleas'd her house, 
And fidt relieved from pain. 

'* Canst teU us where young Robert live% 

The husband of the mdd, 
The fairest girl in all your glen ?" 

Two stdwart strangers sdd. 

My e3re fell upon Mary's home^ 

Not one word did I say ;— 
Before I had recall'd my glance^ 

The men were on thdr way. 

A moment, and a moment more^ 

Loud rose a woman's cry ; 
The roebuck on the heather-hlU, 

Was not more fleet than I. 

At once I stood beneath that roo^ 

Where I had never been, 
Where but to fimcy I might be, 

I would have thought a sin. 

In fetters of the iron odd. 

The men had Robert bound, 
His wife,— my love, — lost Mary, lay 

Stretch'd senseless on the ground. 

I grasp'd a knife,— to deadlier arms 
The strangers flew, and cried— 

*' Young man ! we've seiz'd a murderer- 
Nay, more— « parridde !" 

IIL 

They took dark Robert to the jail,— 

On came his trid day ; 
He was a proven parricide^ 

No man could say it nay. 
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It 

Tbat 
T«Ub 
Had 

Skf 
The 

Walked 
£ 



I jo4giiiiait merdfuly 
HcATCQ had dos*d her sight 

monstrous crimen whose arts 
M lio- bosom's light 

by him, she dung to him ;-» 
innooent, thefree^ 
wititk that ABrfiil form of sin, 
to the gaUows-treew 



abbe 

rrsns 
He 
Hsd 



tam'd 
with curses dire; 
no other hand but mine 
*d his household fire. 



He nil*d at faaae rrrenge* — aU this 
lad neve I widl eould bear 

Tnm bi s a, a wretched, raTing man, 
Alandim'd to despair. 

Bat Mary, in her madness, placed 

BslnDoeon hia tongue; 
5ke lssk*d abhorrenoe on me,— how 

Ibat look my booom wrung ! 

Hsv gWiy had I died for heiw 

Naj, ten times oTcr died, 
Cosli I baTo aaved her from the woe 

To wfakh aiie was allied. 

Slelsld ma, tliat when she and hers 
Hsd firom a iUae world gone, 

Tftm right and fit such canker worms 
Am I dioald still lire on. 



& aid bis finger, foully doom*d 

Tedie upon the tree, 
Wsald make for aU my kind on earth 

A rsjal ranson^fee. 



Was 

T# 
Ibe 



Asd wbcn stem Justice did its last, 
Hff cry waa, ** Give me hinv— 

My lave ha still ahall be, although 
His eye in death is dim !** 

Tkey frswn'd on her, they mod('d at her- 

lily she aobb*d and aigb*d ; 
UfM a gibbet high they fix'd 

The godOcaa parricide. 

an armed sentind 
night and day, 
leat any hand should steal 
*8 eorpae away. 

IV. 

Tbeint niglit that the wi^ was kept, 

Tbe winds fixsot to moan ; 
Tic moon ahooe full, the sentinpJ 

Seen*d grieved to be alone 
Aj to the dead man's fiMse be glanced, 

Tbat ghaady look'd like stone. 

Ibe nait ni^t tbat the watch was kept, 

The slcy was rent in twain ; 
The winds wailed like despairing souls, 

Fhsb, plash, msh*d down the rain. 

A ifaot !— 'twas fired too late— I bad 

Seeoied the frigbtsome load. 
And gdlantly my trusty black 

Tote vp the miry road. 
Thtt grey light of a drooping mom 

Ttie widow'a cottage show'd. 

The horse was rein*d— his rider paused 
Bcfiwethelatttoedfan— 



He lean*d against it, for he felt 
Worn both in heart and limb. 

Twelve tall death^tapers bum*d within^ 
Had «Ae expected him? 

An aged woman raised the latch. 
And cried, *< Just powers ! a ghost !" 

She fled, I totter'd after her— 
The eottage floor I crossed ; 

I saw a bed— a female oorpsfr— 
And then all sense I lost ! 

V. 

They gave the murderer a graTS 

On that fuize-crested hill, 
Where my boy Up first drank the love 

That lingers on it stllL 

She— the heart-broken bride— was placed 

Beneath the old ehn-tree^ 
That in the silent churchyard grows . 

Where sleep lier family. 
Forgive me, God! I can*t but widi 

Tbat they had buried me ! 

They say tbat at her dying hour 

She gave my faith its due ; 
And wept to think how her poor brain 

Had imaged things untrue. 

She wished me happ y - b ootlei widi ! 

A feather will not nuse 
The mountain load of heaviness, 

That on the spirit weighs. 

In vain small bird, bright wild flower. 

River and rustling tree. 
Keep in my old paternal glen 

Blithe summer Jubilee. 

The hill displays ito golden furze^ 

Its daisy glades in vain ; 
No smile that Nature sheds can light 

A dull dark warld of pain. 



1828. 

By the Etirick Shepherd. 

Tbod art gone I thou art gone with thy aoq»tre of mild- 
ness! 
Thy smiles, and thy tears, and thy moments of wildnMi. 
But this humble memorial to thee I dedicate^ 
Madl828.« 

For thou hast dispdl*d our despairing and sadnese. 
And Industry and toil hast enlighten'd with gladness, 
And bustled in our harbours with commerce and 
freight, 

Blest 18S& 

The reaper rejoiced as he counted bis sowing. 
And heap*d up his gamers and bams to o*erfiowing ; 
And thy winter has breathed with a sofi autumn heat. 
Kind 1888. 

No frost ever dieeted our rivers and fountains. 
No drifted snow ever oover'd our mountaina^ 
And thou leavest our flocks on an ever-green hdght. 
Sweet 1888. 



e For the sake of the ibythm, name the year thus,— *« Kightssn 
bundled twenty sod eighU" 



J 
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In the ra^on of lore thy reign has been gloriom, 
In the hearts of the maidens thy seeptre vietorious ; 
And there will yet be news of great moment and weight. 
Of 1828. 

It is true thou hast run some extravagant rigs. 
Making idiots and fools of the Catholics and Whigs ; 
But stUl thou hast left us triumphant ps yet. 
Strong 19^ 

Thou hast chill'd the soul of the mariner with wonder, 
Thou hast howFd in the wiqd, thou hast boom'd in the 

thunder ; 
But the smiles of repentanoe in thee were InnaUv 
Good 1888. 

Thou hast gamish*d the fidds of Greece that were gory, 
(Restored to hor quiet, but not to her glory !) 
And humbled the pride of a vain aatoGcat, 
BraTel888. 

Thou art gone ! thou art gonc^ to return to us ncvfr,— 
In the sepulchre of Time tham. art shrouded for ever ; 
And the shadows of Oblivioa shall over thee set, 
Mild 1828. 

Mount Benger^ 31«< Dec, 182& 



A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 

By the Rev, Roheit Morehead, 
Thx mom returns, saluted once by song 
Of angel voices, sounding In the ear 
Of pastoral simplicity, all fear 
Bidding depart, and sending paaee Nn«ng 
Man*s dwellings ;— even now the notes prolong 
Their joyful salutation, year by year. 
Conveying it to climes far distant, where 
Then savage nature reign*d alone, nor tongue 
Was heard to utter praise :•— O wondrous Child, 
What light has spread o*er human kind, since smiled 
Thine eyes first on the light of day, amid 
That group domealie^ who each opening lid 
Watch*d anxious,<»now around Thee nations wait. 
No less thy kindred, hung on Thee their fate ! 

LITERARY GHIT-CVLKT AND VARIETIES. 



We learn that a volume of Discounem by the Rev. Dr Walker, 
PiofaMor of Divinity la the Scoieh Epiaoopal Church, and in- 
tended chiefly for the u«e of Theological Students, viU be pub- 
lished during the course of the present winter- 

We understand that a very fu'l reply to Professor Pillans* Let- 
ters on the Parochial Schools of Scotland is in the press, and will 
be pablished in th^ course of a fevr weeks. 

Dr Andrew Ure, M.D., has Ixi the prsss a large cctavo volume, 
entittod a New System of Geology, In which the great revolutions 
<^ the earth and animated nature are reconciled at once to modern 
sdence and sacred history. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A., of St Peter's College, Cambridge, 
has in the press the Legendary Cabinet, a Selection of British Na- 
tional Ballads, Ancient and Modem, fVom die best authorities, 
with Notes and Illustrations. 

A work entitled the Natuial History of Enthntis i gi , is ia the 
press. 

We observe that the first number of '• The New Scots Maga^ 
slaer' wsa published on Wednesday last Its original aiticles oon- 
dbt of a well-written Summary or Politics for the years 1KS7 
and 182><, Remarks on the present state of Bcclesia»Ucal Aflkirs, 
comprisiiiig some tolerably severe animadversions on the Christ- 
ian Instructor, and the conduct of Dr Andww Thomson, a no- 
tice of the Ayrshire Sculptor, and a Review of Malcolm's Remi- 
nisoeooes ana Campaign. The work is cheap, and very neatly 
arranged, sad has our best wishes for its success. 

We understand that Captain Dillon's Voyage to the South Seas, 
In the course of which lie discovered the remains of La Pe- 
Touse's vessels. Is about to be published by Colbum. We a*e in- 
formed that Cantain DiUop viuted the Tonga Islands, and had 
several interviews with the interesting natives, abeady introduced 
to the public in Mariner's Narrative. Dilkm saw Maiuiei's adopt- 
ed motbec MAfi Wibe» and proKBted her with a copy of his 



work on the Tonga Islands, which she was quite in ecstaey al 
receiving. Poor Fuiow Is dead, and he died not la battle, bnt at 
a bed of sickness. 

PHRsirou>OY.— We observe that the indefatigable Mr Conibi 
is about to commence a coarse of lectures on PmrcDology, whicli 
he is to continue twice »-week* for three months. We may pos< 
sibly have a few remarks to make upon them during their con- 
tinuance ; andj in the meantime, the iicdlowing letter, which w« 
have recdved from Mr Combe, explains. In a manly way, the 
grounds upon whieh he proceeds, and his reasons for calling otu 
attention to the subject :— 

To the Editor qf the Edinburgh JJierary Journal. . 

Sir, — It is now ten yeaia since I first ventured to mdvocalU 
the cause of Phrenology, in apposition to the almost nni versa] 
prejudice of the public against it. During the whole of that 
penod, I have made no appeal to the condudora of the pe- 
riodical press, either to deprecate their severity, to beqpeak their 
courtesy, or even to solicit their attenti- n to the subject. This 

groceeded from no opinion that their influence was anixnpoitant, 
ut from a desire to re>t the cause of Phrenology, in the first ta- 
stance, on its own merits esduslvely. The expertenee of ten 
years has shown, that this oouise was equally ssfe and beneficial ; 
and. In now soliciting your acceptance of a ticket to my next 
course of lectures, I merely mention, that the sufageet is known 
to a large and enlightened portion of the citisens of Edinburgh ; 
that the study of it h daily extending, and that it has met with 
favour in exact proportion to its being nnderstood. U srill afford 
roe mudi pleasure, therefore, if you, as the bead of a respeetaUe 
Journal, shall now consider It as not unbecoming to form one of 
my audience, with a view to aequlriiig soaie knowted^e of its 
prindples and evidence.— I am, sir, 

*' Your very ohedisnt servsnt, 

** GSO. COKBB." 

" Edinburgh, Jan. 1st, 18S9. 

T^atrieal GoMlp.-~AIezaDder has opened the Caledoniaa 
Theatre with a great assortment of liuthlBg candles, caliiqff them- 
selves sfars.— A monkey and a goat have made their appearanoe 
at the Theatre Royal ; also two new pieces, called ■! The Married 
Bachekir." and " The First Foot," the latter of which is hap- 
pily timed, and well acted by Mackay, Deoham, Murray, and 
Miss Noel.— Young Keen has played Rumeo, at Drury iJiad, to 
Miss Phillips' JWir/.-The Christmas Pantomimes have been 
brought out at the London theatres in great force ; one Is called 
■< The Golden Bee, or the Fairy Hive,** and the other ** Little 
Red Riding Hood." What has become of our own manager^a pro- 
mised pantomime ?■— Irish Johnstone, the beat Brubmidderjf, Sir 
Lucius O^ Trigger, and Afq/or &Ftaherty, vriiich the stag* ever 
had, died a few days ago, in his 82d year. 

Weekly List of Performances. 
i>rc.2fi- Jan 2. 
Sat. At You Like it, Married Bachelor, A Bottle Imp, 
MoN. Mason ofBuda, Free and Easy, 4* The Fatal Root, 
Tubs. Green-eyed Monster, Married Bachelor, 4 Do. 
Wbd. The Two Friends, Free and Easy, 4 Do, 
Thub. Charles Edward, The First Foot Cranumd Brig, 4 Do. 
Fri. Guy Mannering, Do,, Sg The Fatal Rock, 

Books very recently pu^/bAevf.— Memoirs of Scipio de RIoci, 
translated by Roscoe, 2 vols. 8vo, L.I, Is. boards.~The Casti- 
lian, by the author of Gomes Arias, 9 vols. postSvo, L.1, 11^ 6d. 
boards.— Hungarian Tales, by the author of the Lettre de Cach- 
et, 3 vols, post 8vo, L.1, lis. 6d. boards.— Elemaits of Geogra- 
phy, 12mo. Ss. half-bound.— Belfrage's Counsels for the Sanctu- 
ary, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards.— English History nude easy, on a 
popular plan, 18mo, 3s. 6d. hal^bound.— ConvCTsalions cm the 
Lire of Christ, 18mo, Ss. 6d. half- bound.— Winter Bvenliigp at 
College. 3 vols. IRmo, 8s half-bound.— Wadd on Corpoleoey, &e. 
with plates, 8vo, 8s. fid. boards.— Saul at Endor, a Dramatic 
Sketch, by the Rev. E. Smedley, 8vo, 3s. 6d. sewed.— A Sunday 
Bo(k, Moral Discourses for Young Persons, S vols. 18mo, ds. 
cloth.— Merry Thoughts for Merry Moments, oblong foliow 5s. 
sewed.— The Thrush, a Collection of Songs, 12mo, 4s. fid. boards. 
—The Nightingale, a Collection of Songs, ISmo, 4s. fid. boards. 
M 'Gavin's Scots Worthies, vol. II. 8vo, lis.; voL L, sixth edi- 
tion, 8vo, lis. — Protestant Reformation Vindicated, by ^e au* 
thor of the Protestant, 4s. fid. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa have much pleasure in promising a poem from the pen of 
Mrs Grant, of Laggan, in our next. 

" The First FooT is an interesting tale, but not ezacthr ac- 
cording to our taste. — It is quite impossible that we can nonce a 
work ** On the Authenticity ci Ossian's Poems," pubhshed so far 
back as 1825, the more especially as the sutject seems deservedly 
to have lost its interest— We think ** An Admirer of the Imagi- 
native" could send us something good, illustrative of hia own 
views regarding the Imagination.—" S." of Aberdeen would have 
employed his tune to greater advantage had be given us a better 
account of the work of which he speaks, than that to which he 
objects.- The Essay on the ** Spirit of the Provisions of the Law 
of Scotland regarding Injury and Wrong" is aUy written/ but 
rather too professional for our pages. 

We purpose giving a place to " The Alpine Horn* when we 
can find room ; and we Mg to state generally that a oonsiderable 
number of poetical communications are in toe same predicament 
— not r^ected, but waiting for their turn. — '* A. L." will not suit 
us, but he will improve ashe proceeds.—*' The Last Night of the 
Year," •• Weep, weep for me," and the «• Lhies to a Lady," do 
not come up to our standard.—** P. K." of Aberdeen^ ana " X, 
Y. Z." of mechin, will not be oveilooked. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Jjltrirfike Revolutiont Ih Europe^ from the Sub' 
^fmji rf ike Roman Empire in the WeH^ till the 
Jci-sdiw of Bonaparte. From the French of C. W. 
Eflch; by Andre V Crichton. 3 vols. Being the 
mii, xxxiT, and zxxt vols, of Constable's Miscel- 
li-j. Edinbttigh. 1828 and 1839. 

Tais U a Tiloable and interesting work, every page 
iKifh tKOtt with important knowledge. It presents 
r^acd impartial panoramic view of the history of 
A toUfor the last fourteen centuries ; and in an ably 
rirniamdactioa furnishes a brief sketch of the pre- 
ii« p^rtai of society, from the earliest authentic 
n. Ths vork was published in 1813, shortly afVer 
^c uiiVs death, and was speedily acknowledged as 
i^ to nnk high among the literature of the Conti* 
ks; it u Doir for the first time introduced to the £ng. 

iici divided his work into eight sections or periodii, 
|p3jg vith the year 406, and ending with the year 
Tf; kt a ninth period has been added by his friend, 
'jca^y snd editor, M. Schoell, comprising an ac* 
ns of the French Revolution, and thus bringing 
»: :be History of Europe to the year 1815. The 
T? Sot Tolumes contain Koch*s original work ; the 
rjvpiitof the third Is occupied with Schoeirs ad. 

-^^ \re ihall endeavour to give our readers some 
iiK tbe cqntents of the whole, by mentioning very 
anSj and briefly the leading subjects which are 
Sttd of ia the different sections. Our abstract may 
«risQ( only to interest them in the work itself, but 
1 1 eniu) extent may refresh their memory of those 
»::rdia, to a more detailed account of which the vo- 
-M bcfiire us are dedicated. At a season when all 
uks an admonished to indulge in a salutary retro- 
|%:f:i» occurrences of a past year, it will not, per- 
%v » uninteresting to the intelligent mind to oon- 
JK nth its on temporary concerns, the principal oc- 
s?%* of past centuries, — occurrences which infla- 
^ tt destioy of a world. 

Tkfnt period into which our author divides his 

e' of tl» Kevolutions of Europe, extends from the 
'-'«i1tD 800. It was in the early part of the fifth 
'^7 that the mighty fabric of the Roman Empire, 
^'^ y ben long tottenj^ to decay, fell finally and 
WtriBtomin. Their far-extended possessions, which 
^ti! OB them ages to acquire, were, in the course of 
I'vlwrnzna, snatched from Uiem, one after another 
^ fv-nn by barbarians, who trampled under foot 
^ ^ iostitations and improvements which Roman 
^^ bad introduced into their most distant colo- 
^ The Vsndjds came from the banks of the Elbe 
J^^ Vistula, sod parsing through Germany, entered 
K.plaadering and destroying wherever they went. 
■ Gotks csme from the banlu of the Dniester, the 



Borysthenes, and the Don; and dividing into two 
branches, the Ostrogoths spread over Pannonia, whilst 
the Visigoths twice ravaged Italy, sacked and plunder, 
ed Rome, and penetrated even into Gaul and Spain. 
The Franks and the Alemanns came from the bancs of 
the Rhine, the Maibe, the Weser, and the Elbe, and 
joined to swell the torrent that inundated the country of 
the Cssars. The Saxons came from beyond the Elbe, 
and keeping chiefly by the sea-coast, committed ravages 
there similar to those which other barbarians were busy 
with in the interior. Lastly, the Huns, the fiercest of 
all, came from the remote districts of Northern Asia, to 
which the Greeks or Romans had never penetrated, and 
having first attacked Bysantium and the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Empire, they then precipitated themselves on 
the west, under the conduct of the famous AttiLu For 
upwards of two hundred years all was confusion, blood, 
shed, and darkness. Not a single nation was to be 
found in Europe whose rights or boundaries were as- 
certained and established. The old order of things 
had been swept away at once ; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that so great a mass of discordant elements could 
immediately arrange themselves into an harmonious 
and appropriate disposition. Gradually, however, this 
began to be the case. Much internal commotion still 
existed, but out of the chaotic masii, new and distinct 
Empires sprang up, like islands rising in the ocean. 
The Franks established themselves in Gaul ; the Ale- 
manns became masters of Germany ; the Huns contented 
themselves with Russia ; the Visigoths disputed with 
the Mahometans from Africa the dominion of Spain ; 
and the Saxons crossed over into Britain, and formed 
the political association known by the name of the Hep- 
tarchy. Whatever difference there might be in other 
respects, there were two features which gave all these 
nations a general resemblance to each other, and in- 
creased the probability of mutual co-operation towards 
the ultimate advancement of civilization. These were 
— the feudal system, and the Christian religion, both of 
which were now universally adopted, and materially 
tended to soften the harsher characteristics of the times. 
The only other event of this period to which it is ne- 
cessary to allude, is the new religion which Mahomet 
founded in Asia, and the Empire which he extended 
through Africa into Spain. 

The second period, which extends from the year 800 
to 969, introduces us to the ascendency of the Empire 
of the Franks under Charlemagne, and the Carlovia- 
gian race of kings. It was not till a much later period 
thatthe different independent kingdoais, which rose upon 
the ashes of Roman greamess, began to consider the care- 
ful preservation of a just balance of power as the most 
essential ^art of European and international policy. 
They had been too long accustomed to acknowledge toe 
ascendency of one country, to be surprised at finding 
themselves again becoming tributary to the superior 
genius of a great conqueror. Charlemagne, who suc- 
ceeded his father Pepin in 768, eclipsed every monarch 
that had preceded him, since the days of Julius Cssar. 
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Uw nMtureUn of the notth, Dcomaifc, Not***, Saw- 
dn. Pobod, ind Riu^ had not 7H tatccMd hita tb« 
conftulaa and daitinw in whlA tbcf had laog late. 
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nd Fines. Ona etoaa of dn dl 
nfid dcc*r of the pown of Chulnmvi'i "iU ht fawd 
In fha gRaMrlnflkwDGe which the HonDani, or nadooi 
of fliaiMlhmian origin,— the Hbui, In Hungiiy, Uan. 



enr, all th«aa eovntriai w 
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IjMbMt ihe duhUiood ar oatuwt. 
The Mlrd petiod, which sUcndi Oom tbe fsar 963 
>74i anbcacca aa •ctount of tbe aaeoNUi and paw 



anccMdad id ^da eooveniu ilw wbola of Chriatcnilsiii 
■ito SM anat Staio, af which the Pop* >w tlM aplritual 
hwd, and tha Eatpetor tba Mculat 1 lb* latur (njoriac 
the inpoHaot ptenpliM of ceoAnnliw dt nwlDdiog 
thaaleetkoorthalonnat. In Spain, the Mahometan 
dfnaUf of tbe Ommiada eipited in the elennilh oen. 
tunr, and tha Chriadana mia Swcho tbe Oreat, kln^ 
of Navaira, acquired an aaccDd(Dc|r, whkh, though it 
fluctuated, ibaf ncToc afterwarda cntlnlf loit. la 
F^*nc«v und« tin waak awav of aooie of the Capetiao 
kinjta who aucceeddd iLa Camnin^ana, the faulal ejt- 
ton gKW 10 audi abnae, that the moie powerful barma 
uaupad aloMM all tbe rigbta of lajalir. In Eaglud, 
die auccsaaoi* to Alfked, glTlog tllemadTca up to the 
daninioo of priieia and meaka, aaw their aubjecia, ih« 
Ansto-Saxooa, Siat eubduod b/ the Danea under Sweja 
and Canata, and the Danea, in tbeir turn, were con- 
qaered bj the Normaoe under William. It via mk 
till tbe tenth oatury ihat the Goeptl (bund it* way into 
the Scaadinaiian utioDi t end Canute the Gieal, who 
nuveeded to the thnoe of Denmark in 1014, wee the 
SrM moDaid who made ChriHUnit^ the eaUhliibod re< 
QgioD of that kingdom. In Sweden, about the aane 
' prerailcil a atranp mixture both of doctrine 



•nd wocehip, Jeaoa Chtiit beiu proranelr aaaodated 
viib Odin, and the pegan godden Freja oMifb ' * 
with the Virgin. Tbe Polo are a nation wboae 



daei not ocour in hlatory before the aiiddle of the leath 
centurj. _ The^ were one of the ScUniaJan tribea aeu 
' being 
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empin had aiuik at thii era to the lowiat dtgree of oor- 
mpiioo, finadciun, end perEd^. 

The JhirtA period compn:hei>di upwudi of two een. 
tuiiea, from the jni 1074 to 130a A number of im. 
porlBot erenta, poaaeeaing no imaiaterial influenoc otsr 
tha fatore deeunlea of Europe, tuok place within tbaae 
two centoriea. The Cnean tiad paaied airaj, Iho Cbai. 
len^nea had gone down bito the dut, tile Otboa e*- 
iated no longer; but a new and powerful mooarchj wee 
about to aiiac, fanning one of the moat apkodU of bU 
the M«>nt> that tjet paued acroaa the itMga of bit. 
lotjr. Thii vaa the domlnloB of the Roman FontiA. 



. hut tbia w«a a humiliation that little (oiled the 
haagbtf ^ »f^f^ Ipirft of Pope 61^017 VII, 
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log to Bcfcninrladn tha l^t wUdi tha Ewptfora had 
asardaad of ooobmlng tb Aipea, be cUimed tor tba 
Vnpet A0 foM^m.** bo* of (BiBkM^ad 4eiu«tf og 

ha waabvalTed la a long «at with Henry IV. of Otr- 






atRutlMD than dlauDlab hie pnuaaionat aai, era lonsi 
tba Unga of Psrtnnl, Artagao, B»g»— ■*_ Scotland, 
ibMiWali, *• wadgtUea, and aefoaf e*i ra , beeamc 
Tewili and tfibutariea to the Papal Sea. 
" In eterf nepect circoBitanoea wen each aa to hnaten 

maoji It had oommencad in a barbaron* ajin, wbea 
tba >hala of the Waaiem World waa oonred with the 

ileiliiMiiif Ipia I Hill al ^IniUniwmiiihnr 

tbe jnM ri^U of MMRipir, not dM bounda wUeb ra- 
wn ead equitf ibonM ban tat ■> the anlNeitr of tbe 
pnestbood. liiecourtof Ronuveeiboi tbeeolTacbool 
where w^tlca were etndied, and die Pope* hm 00I7 
ngoenha that put then b pnetioe. An curaTaganc 
BDHBtltlao, the inaqtarable compaaiOQ af igooennce, 
hM all Eunipe In aubJeellOD t me P<9«* were icre- 
reoeed wlifa a Taoetatiao reawntllTjg that vhid) bdtwa 
0DI7 ID the Deity ; Md dte wbok nrld benbled at the 
nttennoeof theeinglewarl, JecBMa nl eat fa a. Kinga 
were not aufietentlj powofbl to ew«*e >nj eoeMHroI 
rcalatance to tbaioaoachmvlaof Hamei tbrlraatban- 
If wea curtailed and eoanteraeted by that of tbdr tu- 
eali, who aelaed with eagemeaa eroy occa^oo wtiiefa tbe 
PopcB offiaBd them, to aggtandiM tbdr own prerega~ 
tlvea at the apenae of the eoteteifp aiuhorlly.^ 

To tbeee ouiaea of eodeaiMtlcal eavBrigonp are to be 
added ocheitr-'B particular, the mnltlpliatiea of idU 
gloua oaden, Ihe inalilatloa of rdWooa and mnilaiy 
ocdoa, and the eipedidona to the ^t, known hj the 
name of Ciuadta. The anpaadiloM efdnlati then m> 
*dent, that the cod of the woiM waa at baod, led to 
manj pUpbn^ea to the Holy Land, wbtt* the deeo- 
leet ptepotod to abide Ibe eeond oomfag of the Lcrd. 
80 looff aa the Araba were mMlera of Aleattea, they 
proleetad and eonntenaaecd ibeaa {Agiimagea, tVoen 
whidi tbey derived no inull anolBineDt i but when the 
Seljukbm Turk), afccodouaand bubaroue piopl^ eon- 
qoaicd the couobr, in the yeer 1071, ererf Uiid of in- 
tuit and oppieeatoa waa heaped upon the Cfariuiane. 
wbleh at length gare blnh to tbe rcaolutloo to eipd the 
lafidela from the Holy Lead. There were, in all, aeven 
Grand Ciundet. The flrat waa undertaken in the jeai 
1006, by Oodfrev of Bouillon, Duke of Idnainc ; the 
eecondin 114^ b* Conrad III., Emperor of Ocnnany, 
and Looia VII., Klagof France) tbelhirdln liao.bj 
the Empenr Frederic I., auinained Barbaioaea, Philip 
of Fraaoe, and Richard Cieui-da-Lion of Enotud : the 
fourth In 1303. by Boniface, Alerqula of 1 



•eienth In 12*8, by Louia IX., Xing of Prance. 
The oolj Eeatero poaaoaioiu whidi the Europenoa 
found tbemaelrca muten of, afttr a tueecanon of 
wan, wliich ihua laated ibr Bearly two hundred jeaaa, 
woe tbe Uwna of Tyre and PtofanaLa. Bui du ^. 
Taataoea whidi the See of Rome drew from the Cnuade« 
were imm e naei and led to ita encouraging aimilar cip^ 
ditlona in tha wcat and north of Europe Acondingl;^ 
we and diat, about tha tuue time, holy wan were car. 
ried on— let, a^tlnit the Hahometana of Spabi and 
Africa ; 2d, againit the Evpemra and Klnn who ro. 
fuiad obedience to Iheorderaof tbePopea; Sd, againtt 
betetieal or icbiematic prineea, tucb ea the Qreeki ao^ 
Kuuiani ; 4:b, agalott the SUroniana and other Ptgari 
naiiona 00 Ibe eoaata of the Baltic ; and, fitb, agauij 
Ihe Waldnuea, Alblgeneoh and HaaaiMa, who weee ro] 
sarded aa beretica. Tbe Knlghta of St John, tU 
Knighta of tbe Temple, and the TenlDoie Knlghta, o^ 
numtnniB bodiu, eombtntng rcligiea with ntlitiiry pcoieii 
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Qgilei, gnd BlniVMds cuutribtftcd ]giBi(lly to th^ ite* 
^tfdMrf, whidivaiifowiibootio ^tfem ft- 

' *h gnenlt it m^fbt siM,'* ootmiUMr itmaikfe, 

l*4tttbcK lAtnBMrifw npeffitiflM^ proMRMcd with 

^l0M^ftriiHi^t«o fantidred t^Bn» faMUnaedthe 

Mvrf im md dvg l H it l ito in fitoope. IFhe Cntw 

g)H^ jgtmftn^ dnoa^ KDigQOixiii iMitttttMtfflDwn 

liSft ta^ntfigeioftaniliigttidfMAtatto jiid 
tB MiCMi ^ Ok96C(^ ind creii ill tiio ntranitics 
tf A% vhcR IcCtcti aiil been tti<90ittli|^ hy ^ho pa* 
ayflfttfeCiBlAtt. The dtf 0^ €(DiMtinflnopIe, 

l^B&lii BOt yet SUflcNO iRMD TOO "MVij^cA tn tnO iMKf* 

!■■, ibdupjflfl Id ^6 fluflit 'UkiMttfltiiAAfe ^ iHfc It 

fl aoti^ lottK'Hjtfl^ ^he Onittdant % 'Sptcutste of 

^■leiradittigmfiedBoe ^atfeoMn&t )mtt%€ttt tlidr 

MMiat, flri eiB forchu ithmg^SetAit to itaofftite d)oiO 

A iiKi%^t of wlHdi atonee pleiood vnd iatooished 

te 1^ Ae Italiftft tgptdaSif^ it ttvM lur?epfoved 

'ifffltrfwrttgCi ^[iio ooolUiiod iDlefUiuxto wnfai 

hTBAHabed irMi ^e £ait vd tfite t^j bf €ott. 

fftadki wRQBo iImsdii wo UNMtt of boooonnj^ nm* 

k^AthltttOigiBUid lltetftt«ffe«ir Ae4ftreerk«, tff 

iMonkiiiBgtiM femo ttttoto thtnowli tomtfynuHf 

irili ^ Wf ^Vttitili|^ too i^MilNii vjNMSi '<n tno 

'pinlflfktten* 

He ncfwh^ nipoimco nf lii#iiif Itau nift nte of 

^OrMnliMl^ KfVOd 4010 to Mftdti Kitty "Of tbc 

' Mis ratufa of feodaliflkif liiid to ttake Ino people 

Mmtiif ndr ofFn t^riitft* ni uiifpun^ fat Gooi« 

' MiHciniiitlBu into PttUmMMio Vat joar ISOO^ 

kBeAerwn of Oeinj HX^ and this cduubplo wat 

■slbvia vf rttimt aod QoiiDttiy'* TnOXild Ro» 

M in iBc icftvcdy fls nnfcn Miponop Co Ao jons* 

pBs Ml IB 1116} UMf nnutfr tat 'aimi|{ieniRit in 

.MifikeCaMi Lav was added to tiiAD. Tbe«ta. 

tatf jiiii|inMCDee txA dieoltt^i iMcn tinit ae^uind 

M 1^, led to oAMer stodiei ; akid tiio Ubivenite 

iffu, BDhpa, Mhata, MamDiefey Ctmbridge, Ox. 

■rBi ddbotf otetbar origia early in Ae thfiioenth 

flsy* u uil^ Atte anoae a minbef of ttspobUcBy 

iliKapeeUlyADaaof Qenotand Venlee. The 

fHBi V wnicii uOiD taaciKQ niaianatijroaviininiieii 10 

fe Riinl of the aita wnd leleiieei In diat eoontry. 

(%ttcpodi, the Iffin^dfltnof ^he Tiro tSldUeoand 

fm^tmiAnibmidedf-^die Inqnidtlon mn ei- 

■BBi IB nme eonntriee nniet ftiib|0)Bt to Papd do* 

iin^^iitChaiia, the bails of Hie Enattsb Con- 

ftata, Til dbtiiiied fmok King Jclui^ — and the Mo- 

(iaaiagftoD the notA of tbe Oteat Wafl of China 

-^ tka Atttiet which Vei between Baitern Tartary 

ilwIaB Bntkharia— 4inr.Am, under the gnidanoe 

([hteaa ZSt^ Khan, aB Tartaty, Turkistan, 

1% ad PoBia; and then, direedog their stsps to- 

J^hnope, p eii dtttt ed hMo Btmia, and tpread over 

>^ Siena, Moravia, finngaiy, and the connftriee 

^« the Adriatie flea. Towards the end of the 

***« nnui^, fbt Bf ogol finpire, ftom toudi to 

«i maided fton the €hhieae Sea tad die Indies to 

aaanici or Sibotn, nod, ntptn east to west, inm 

^to Aab Hiftdi^ ttid ths fimntiefB of Fdand hi 

I^JlM period eonuncoees with the jux 1906, and 
'*n)ithe yesr 1453, wbeh Constandnople was ta- 
^tkTutfcs. It was during this period that Ae 
'ndiaHtyatlaioBd its titmost hd|^t, and alsobe- 
s vitaBB in dedhie and ihIL 
*^(Riag a men lemaihdde,** stffi Keeh, *' than 
^aee of the PumI andiority o?er the teooporali- 
if jKbofc We find diem IntetfeHng m aS dieit 
jttwito g didr ecaamnnds to ail, widioat dis» 
oij fefcik^ iNiiiio to Ytcf down Aelr sras, looei- 



▼ing others vndtr thdhr {irolertloii, vesefbdhig tad lau 
nnlBtig their acts and piooeedhigs, sammoning them to 
Ihdrooort, and actinff as atbiters in their disputes. Thfc 
hJstory of tlM Popes fi die history of all Bufope. They 
assamed the piitilege olf legitimating the sons of Idngs, 
in Older to qualify them for die so c cessi o u ^ ihet m^ 
bade soveic i g n s fo ta« the dergy ; they cltAmed afeudri 
superiority orerall, and txerSted it orer a ihery great 
uumbor I they vcsin8rtod luysily on diose who were am* 
bltloas of power ; they released subjects ftom dicfr oadi 
tff uHegianee ; dedironed s ov e ielgns at their pleasure $ 
and lidd knigdoms and empines undfer interdict, to 
avsnge their i>wn quaitels. We find them disposfaig of 
die states of ezcoiu ui uuicated princes, as well SEs those 
of helctics and tiieir iUlowersi of irisasdsund kingdoms 
newly dfaosvered ; of the property of infiddmr sehis- 
niailcs ; and ef«n -of Catholics who lefoaed to how ho- 
Ibce the Insolent tfttxtoy of the Popes. 

^ Thus it is obtrions diat the Court of Rom«, at the 
diiie of which we speak, enjoyed a conspicuous prepon- 
derance in the political system of Europe. But, in the 
Mdhmry dowse of hunnm alFairs, this power, vast and 
wBrafidable as it was, b^sn, ftom the ftnirteenth een« 
Mnry, giadiunly to dindmni. jRie nduhuesi empires 
haire their appointed term ; and the h^hoit stage of 
their etevation is often the first step of their dedineu 
Kings, liecoming mofe and mote enliglitened as to their 
tme interests, laimed to suppoit the n^tt and the ma- 
jesty of their crowns, ^^gainst the encroachments of die 
Panes. Those who were vassals and tributaries off the 
Htny See gfadusUy shoos uiflr the yoke ){ even die der- 
gy, who groaned tmder ^ wdght of this spirieual des- 
potism, joined the secular princes in tepiessing these 
abuses, and i es uaiuiiig within proper bounds a fcfwtt 
which was nddng inoMssnt taoxnuaiments dn then just 
pierogatiTes*** 

Abuse ef power faivariaUy leads to its destruction, 
and tids was tlis case with the Popes. We may fbrm 
sointe notioD of the instdent arrogance tif these p riests , 
by u sfai^ extraeft ftom a hull of Pope Clement TI., 
isBoed Sttslnst die Empetot Louis of Bavaria, who in- 
curved tne cemrares of the Chnreh for defbi&g tile 
r^hts wf his crown, at the commencement of the four* 
teenth century :_«« May God,** says the Pope, in sneak- 
ing of tlie Bmpcror, *' smite him with madness and dis-, 
ease; may heaven crush him with its thundethcdts ;* 
may die wrath of God, and that of St Peter and St Paol, 
fidl ott Mm in this world and the uest ; may the whole 
utdTerse oombhie i^nst him ; may the earth swallow 
liim up alive ; may ids name perish in die ftst genera- 
tion, and hb memory disappear from the eardi ; may 
adl tlie elements conspire asadnst idm; may his diil- 
dren, delivered into the hands of his enemies, be mas- 
sacred before die eyes of dieir father !** The blow which 
at length struck at the root of this overgrown pontifical 
power came firom the Reformers of Germany. It was 
not, however, till a somewhat later period than that of 
which we tallt, that the Refbrmation began to spr^d. 
As if to prepare the way for this great revolution in the 
human mind, sevenl sdentiftc discoveries were made, of 
the last iropottance to the progress of knowledge. Among 
the ^ndpal of these may be mentioned, the invention 
cf wrhing-papcr, of oil-painting, of printing, of gon- 
powder, and of tlie mariner*s compass. In tlie south, 
Venice and Genoa, and in the nordi, die cities of die 
Hanseatic lesgne, b^an to carry commetce to great per- 
fection. The dimrent countries of Barope, amidst a 
oimiber of intestine wars and petty revolutions, were 
gndually assuming dieir ntesent fbrm ; whilst the Turks, 
an Asiatic race, attacked the feeble sliadow of Greek 
and Roman power stdl existing in Constantinople, and, 
under Mshomet Yl., conquered the last Constantine, and 
established for themaelves a dominion in Europe. 

The ti:tth section extends from the-year 1453 to 1648, 
and hvings us down to die more eivuiied and classical 
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periods of Enropean history. The downfall of the Greek 
Empire conlaributed greatly to the progress of the Belles 
Lettres and the Fine ArU in tlie rest of Earope. The 
majority of the Grecian literati, to escape the barbarity 
of the Turks, fled into luly, where, under the protec- 
tk>n of the celebrated Medici family at Florence, end in 
conjunction with such men as Petrarch, Boccacci o , Are- 
tino, Guarini, and others, they established academies 
and schools all over the country. It was now, too, that 
the great Continent of America was discovered ; as well 
as the route to India and the East, round the continent 
of Africa. It was now, besides, that Pope Leo X., and 
the Church itself, were made, to tremble, under the se- 
vere, but just, exposures of Martin Luther, Ulric Zuin- 
gle, and John Calvin. The flame spread over all Eu- 
rope, and for many years religions wars continued to be 
waged in every comer. Of these, probably the most 
conspicuous is that known by the name of the Thirty 
Years* War. The most powerful monarchs in tlie six- 
teenth century were Cbarlei V., Francis L, Henry VIII., 
and Soliman the Great. 

The seventh period reaches from the year 1646 to 
1713 — from the peace of Westphalia to that of UtiechL 
At the commencement of this period, France is found 
exercising a very formidable influence in the affairs of 
Europe. It was her two great statesmen. Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mazarin, who first concentrated the reins 
of authority in her hands, and what they had begun was 
perfected byoneofthemostillustrious of all her monarchs, 
Louis XI V. In his wars,.— and he was frequently at 
war with almost the whole of Europe, — Louis was for 
a long while pre-eminently successful, fortunately en- 
trusting the command of his navies and armies to such 
men as Marshal Luxembourg, Marshal Catinat, and 
the Count de Tourville. It was not till early in the 
eighteenth century that he experienced some severe re- 
verses, his forces being always defeated by the English 
generals Marlborough and Prince Eugene. For the 
greater part of the seventeenth century, England was 
distracted with her own civil wars ; and it was not till 
after the abdication of James II., and the accession of 
WiUiam Prince of Orange, hi 1688, that she was able 
to turn any efficient attention to Continental affiurs. Un- 
der William and his successor Anne, she rose to great 
power and glory ; and her union with Scotland tended 
not a little to contribute to her prosperity. It was now 
also, towards the end of the seventeenth and commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, that the northern states 
of Sweden and Russia took a more conspicuous part in 
the affairs of Europe than they had ever done before, 
under the direction of Charles XII. and Peter the 
Great. The Turks, on the other hand, once so for- 
midable, were becoming much feebler, and the suc- 
cession of misfortunes which overtook them, speedily 
exhausted their resources. **• The effeminacy and inca- 
pacity of the Sultans, their contempt for the arts culti- 
vated by the Europeans, and the evils of a government 
purely military and despotic, by degrees undermmed the 
strength of tlie empire, and eclipsed its glory as a con- 
quering and presidmg power. We find 3ie Janissaries, 
a lawless and undisciplined militia, usurping over the 
sovereign and the throne the same rights which the 
Praetorian guards had arrogated over Uie ancient Ro- 
man Emperors.'* * 

The Aghth period embraces the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, from the year 1713 to the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, in 1789. In a political 
point of view this period did not so much affect the ge- 
neral appearance of Europe as many which preceded it, 
although it brought about several important changes in 
the internal history of its leading states. Literature and 
science had already been restored to their pristine splen- 
dour ; and the times of Leo X. in Italy, of Qaeen Eli- 
zabeth in England, and of Louis XIV. in France, are 
still quoted as the Augustan eraa of modnn Europe. 



'^ This progress in the various departmenta of hu- 
man learning gave the name of the Intellectual Aj^ u 
the epoch of which we now speak. This title it mi^hi 
have justly claimed, had not those pretended philoso^ 
phers, who sprouted up in the eighteenth century, undei 
pretext of infusing general knowledge among aU cUsaei 
of people, pervertM the public mind, by preaching do& 
trines whidi became the root of those cslamities that foi 
thirty years distracted all Europe. The object of tlies< 
penwns was to annihilate religion, the basis of all mo 
rality, and to propagate, among the disciples of A the. 
ism, teneta subversive, not only of political govern, 
ment, and the legitimate power of kings, but of the 
rights and happiness of the people.'* 

In England, Hobbes, Bolingbroke, Shaflesbary, Col^ 
lins, Tindal, and others, took the lead in this new ca. 
reer ; and they were supported in France by VoltAtre^ 
D*Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Barons Holbach and 
Montesquieu. In Germany also the secret order of the 
lUuminati came into existence. The leading political 
events were, the foundation of the British Empire in 
Indiat thp sudden aggrandisement of Russia, atnce the 
time of Peter the Great, which changed the political 
system of the north,.— the revolutions in the Island of 
Corsica, which, more or less, affected all Ettrope,--4be 
brilliant successes of Catherine of Russia, especially 
over the Turks, and the revolution in North America, 
which secured ^e existence of the United States as an 
independent nation. 

The ninth section, extendmg from the year 1789 to 
1815, details, in a satisfactory and comprehensive man- 
ner, the principal events of the French RcTolntion, 
from its commencement to the downfall of Bonaj^rte. 
Of them it is unnecessary to speak, familiarly known a 
they are to every intelligent reader. 

j>id time and space permit, we conceive that a moral 
lesson, of no mean import, might be drawn from the 
brief and hurried review we have attempted of die history 
of Europe. . The littleness of all human undertakings 
never b^mes more conspicuous than wh^ the actions 
and actors of many succeeding centuries are thus seen 
at a glance. When we devote a microscopic attention 
to any one era, the very time which its study ooau us, 
and me ultimate acquaintance we acquire with all its 
leading events and personages, invest them with a fic- 
titious importance, to which we at once perceive they are 
not entitled when we come to consider them as merely 
filling up the scene in the revolution of centuriea. What 
is Alaric the Goth now, that nations should have trem- 
bled at his step ? Where is Charlemagne, whom his 
contemporaries worshipped as a god ? Is Otho the 
Great more thought of than Lotbaire the Simple ? What 
is the reward that Gregory VII. or Innocent III. reap 
for all their labours ? Where, even, is the distinction 
of having been a conqueror and king ? Thousands have 
been so, and thousands yet to come will be so again. 
There is little variety in every-day life, but there seems 
to be still less in the great operations of the world. One 
nation rises and another falls, — one period is turbulent, 
and another more peaceful, — and the history ia told I 
Surely there is something insignificant and contemptible 
in all the mighty coil continually kept up by petty men, 
who fret out their little life — their paltry seventy or 
eighty years^-as if the earth were the only planet in 
space, and their own day and generation the very caaence 
of all eternity ! 

We strongly recommend the '' Revoluticms in En- 
rope *' to every student of history, and every philo- 
sophical inquirer into the events of the past Were we 
to start any objection to the plan upon whch it ia writ- 
ten, it would be to the somewhat arbitrary choice of the 
different periods into which it is divided, between which 
we frequently do not see any very natural break or se- 
paration ; but this is a matter of minor importance, and 
amply compensated by the intrinsic merits of the work. 
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kB proper to idd, that the translator seems to have 
^aftd hit tisk with much care and judgment. 



i^^Cuts^; PoemM^ composed on variout Suhjeett 

^tiOmnuu, By J. Johns. London: R. Hunter. 

|£^ 9m, pp. 226. 
feu. Bj Mn O. O. Ridiaidion, Dumfries. Edin- 

tofh: Odell and Co. 182S. Svo, pp. 227* 
:V CKttnien* Comrnaniouy and other Poems, By 

DiT^ Vedder. Edinburgh : WUiiam Blackwood. 

idK. 8fO, pp. 157. 
in^tffthc WandertMffJew ; tnth other Poems, By 

IB. J. Olasgow. 1828. 
i-a« « SntHsh Verse^ and Songt^ from the Dundee 

ivxr. Dundee. 1828. 



All dL'se poems baTe been specially brought under 
cc^ariaUttention, and of all these poems we now pro- 
iR|inB^our unbiassed opinion, uninfluenced either 
*'jeDrgiea with which they may have been treated 
r&bdficrimiDftting world, or by the high estimation 
a r.:ch ihej may t>e held by private and personal 
rsix. We shall be at all times glad to do every thing 
2 KT Mver to bring into notice genius, which may 
^toDedil; from a contest with the hard bufietings 
litaMad we trust we shall never be instrumental 
i-nlb;; oat the soul with an article.** But, on the 
Raked, let Dot the ** poeta; minorum gentium** sup. 
wikie undertake to fight for them through thick 
c:^ lod that, where all others condemn, we alone 
a^k foand to praise. We know the value of praise 
rs\ vA we think, also, we have learned to dtstin- 
{B^brtveeo the bun of a bee and a wosp. We value 
(t or fff the honey that is in him, however little he 
3f)Qok like it; but, putting on a thick and appro* 
132 ziiie, we squeeze the other between our linger 
ddiEb, and listen to his shrill envenomed hiss of 
r^igODj. Poets, therefore, who request us to sit 
.y^'ntapofl their lucubrations, must be concented 
» A d:^ fate. We now proceed to call Mr J. Johns 

^I^Jobi has written too much. His volume is 

s^rpfinted, and choke foil. He has adopted, too, 

t<7n(tf classification which, though it may avoid 

'■'Foefatoorapid transition ttom one subject to 

tt :Mctnf to us aSWcted and artificial We have 

ra- B»b," containing poems, which he describes 

••LrnC ^ Historical,'* '* Descriptive,*' " Didactic 

i fcrjcoaal," ^ Elegiac,** •* L^endary,** and *' Ano- 

■-'*■' Wen we dl^poaed to be ill-natured, we should 

«^3i: rather than have chosen ih\s Itoriut-Micctu me- 

**»«ihoald have put the whole under the last head 

• 'Awnilouj." But, passing over the table of con- 

'*» nich is often a very indi&rcnt index of what is 

^«c,«eT«muTe the remark, that Air J. Johns thinks 

Vauachof his own productions as any one else 

1^ ^ere this not the case, he would have put into 

^bvailj.tvo.thirds of what he has put into his 

'J He appears to have emptied the whole of his 

=^~'^iBt3 ihc printer*^ hanJs. Now, this is an error 

^- 3«fe«y would shun, which prudence would for- 

* ^ vhich genius would shudder at. Every body, 

-^ -' «c Mn|»le solitary exception since the world was 

|*<a$wTiuen the grzatest possible stuff at times. 

•« 'Olcoinous authors this stuff is tangible and ap- 

t^ thoogh their works, however voluminous, are 

^7 elections from unknown quantities of manu- 

^-UneYersaw the light. Disiingui^shed talent 

^'^ head above water, whether nonsense clings to 

J?' or not; but whatever the reach of a man's abi- 

l^jbc, the more his judgment induces him to lop 

'*■ wpeilloous, the better. Gray, perhaps, lop- 

''^ niudi ; but because Gray was a poet, and 



wrote laboriously, let it not, therefore, be imagined thait 
he never wrote any stuflfl Some people seem to think 
that every thing which a poet writes must be worth pre- 
servation. There was never a more complete mistaken 
^^ Air hath its bubbles as the water hath ;** and, most 
assuredly, the dregs of a poet's brain are of all dregs the 
most wishy-waahy. Therefore it is that we say unto 
Air J. Johns and all other baidlings, that there are two 
classes of men for whom they write— critics and trunk- 
makers ; and that though the bulk of their book may 
increase its vaQue in the eyes of the latter, it is not ixn« 
likely to diminish it in those of the former. 

But though from these observations it may be gather- 
ed, that we think Air J. Johns is not altogether what 
he should be as a poet, we do not intend to dismiss him 
without some approbation* There is poetry in him, 
thoogh certainly every little scrap in his portfolio is 
not a ** .dew-drop from Castalle,*' as he too modest- 
ly insinuates. When we say now-a-days that there 
is poetry in any one, we are not quite sure to what ex- 
tent the praise goes. Once upon a time the world 
might have been divided into two great classes, one of 
which, and by far the greater, had no poetry in them, 
and the other, consisting of a small minority, had. 
Notts avotts changi tout cela. Every body has poetry 
in them now, — young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low ; it is no distinction* Itis therefore not enough to write 
verses now ; — they must be such as stir up the miods of 
men like a trumpet blast, or lull them into blissful vi- 
sions, lik^ the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains. It is 
easy to be a poet ; but to be a poet is nothing, for so is 
every apprentiee in every merchant's counting-house. 
One must now be a great poet, or be may as lief be 
dumb altogether. It is difficult to say which of our 
innumerable rhymesters will ultimately become a great 
poet. Air J. Johns has probably just as good a chance 
88 any of them ; had many of his productions been as 
good as that which we are about to quote, we should 
have said he had a better than most. Passing over a 
good deal of what is not bad, but considerably middling, 
we come with pleasure to the following stanzas, entitled 

STAaUOHT. 

There come no seasons there :— our earthly year 

Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to snow ; 

And each ja»w month fresh trophies still- doth rear 

To Change, the victor of all fields below ; 

But ye, oh ye, fair heavens ! for ever glow 

In the young glory of your natal mom. 

When first the realms of space were bade to know 

Their starry kings, Creation's earliest bom, 

Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones adom. 

Thus did ye shine upon the faded past, 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity, 

With liviuK light, and beauty bom to last, 

When the least earthly things of earth shall be 

Passed j like the oar-foam from the settling sea : 

Eternity is your " sweet hour of prime;'* 

Ye smile at ages ; for your destiny 

Ilath bathed you in some skiey Styx, that time 

Alight blench no golden tress, nor dim one eye sublime. 

Shine on— ehine on — ^ye radiant Thousand, shine ! 

Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting march 

Is one enduring triumph ! Ye divine 

Memorials, on the amethystine arch 

Of Nature graven by God ! Oh, ye who parch 

The hearts of dust for what they may not know ; 

Tempting yon azure wilderness to search. 

As it some glad oasis there did glow—- 

'Twas but a bright mirage^ and will for aye be so. 

Familiar strangers ! Ye, who from our youth 
Gleam on our eyes, to prove how dark and blind 
Is'human thought, where fancy ekes out truth, 
And shadowy dreams usurp the place assigned 
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To UftViwUtit^ from wbldi tlie mM. 
FUet to ideal worlds, peopling the ttan 
With ihapes of Iotc and hMaty-«&r behind 
The truth of their bright mysterr, which it niM% 
Because it may not paes Fto*8 a riawwmtlnn ba«i» 

The Mae Fadllo of Infinite 

Gemm'd with «he flKPtd iiMi of the ddw— 

Each iaie a world upon n aappUxe an^ 

And erenr worid pecohaaoe • Paradiaa V 
e 00^ thai sweet TbioA of the i|ri0% 
tunetiil of past timea, la nol a dieam ; 
oniy do tnoae bllarful isles ariae^ 

Whoae ftme yet murmurs on the Muse*s streamt 

But whoae proud ahadea did ne*er on mortal waters gtHUn. 

Say, ye who dione on Zoroaster's ere, 
And lit the midnight towers of golden Tm ; 
Who smiled mora purdy. ttom a softer sky, 
On Helen's grmve, and Homer's wakeful l y ra ■ 
Have ye Imown allf and must not man aspkn 
To aught beyond him? SbidU no earthly ear 
Prink, at ^m midnight, firom your shining qulfi% 
£mpyreal music? Can we not draw near. 
And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere? 




¥2 



0^ for the stamp of day is on the brow-* 
he fettered spiiit yearns to soar in vain, 
And tile ambition of man's thoughts most boir 
Beneath mortality's reooQlng ehaln. 
Yet is it sweet, thouch we can ne'er aHalft 
The priie we woo^ tlie lofty race to raq. 
What thoo^ it tempt to yon untrodden plahi? 
The eai^'a Mmlng goal can ne^er be woi^^ 
Bat he may pieroa the oloods^ and leal the 



Theae aiss Tenet whldi we consider above par ; wxAHt 
J. Johns will be kind enough to nmaxk, that «e by no 
means consider the otheia with which they are swioand- 
ed oontempdble ; on the oontracy, they would all do 
tat the annuals exoeedfai||ly well ; but oar standard is 
nther a higher one, and we like to Judge bv it. We 
want,^r«^, originidity of oonoepttoo, which shall* at the 
same time, be true to human nature ; and, ieamdl^^ vi- 
gour of execution. The former is the most important, 
but ndther will do alqne. The following little piece 
perhaps bordeia on bombast, but it is bold^ and we ap- 
prove of it s. 

OH- A POKTBAIT OF LORD BTBOMW 

4^j% gaae open thai brow. 
That brow which towers an inteUeotual Alp^ 
Diadem'd with a pale eternity 

Of Thought'auntroddenanow, roond whjchhigfa drewn% 
Like Alpine eeg]e% aaem to float, amid 
Inyidate aoUtude and aunalilne ! See 
The troubled glory of tiiat ey^ when kpcpt 
The aoul her cayem'd orad^ and fiHa 
The electric ffloom with inq»iration ! Gaae 
On the rieh Up of paadon and of powsr, 
Whoae every curl waa moulded by atrong tiioq|}it» 
Like waters by the tempest! Sfairine superb^ 
Whera late a mora than kingly spirit found 
A worthy dwelling I Men unborn, will wish 
To have drawn the breath of time vi^th Atin^.as if 
It were t' inhale his immortality 1 

If Mr J. Johns it a Toung man, which we bdieve 
hhn to be, he may, wiu painty make bit name, better 
known than it yet is* 

The next in ocdev la Mia 0» O. Bldiavdaon of Dum« 
fries. How Mfs O. O. Richardson ever took it faito 
her head to publish a volume of ^ ¥oem%,'** (so called,) 
is a good deal more than we eso understand* Nor has 
the highly appropriate motto upon her title-page thrown 
aoy light upon this interestmg subject. This motto, the 
applicaiioo of which has puzaled us not a little, condsta 
of a couplet from Priory in these wordf u^ 



«< Thai paoffle live and dk^ X knew 
An boor ago as wdt ae yon.** 

Mrs O. O. Rtchsidson is amystoy sltogetlier, ftam lier 
motto to her jUii^i—lbem head to tail. It is a mjnterj 
that anj of her ^ poema** shoqld ever have appeared in 
die "^ Loodon Weekly &svie<* which, wa ieun flron^ 
her peefbee) hat been the caee ; and It is a myaler^, imt 
leaat in ao fsr as abstract lileratnve ia eonoemed^V iSkmt 
^ 1700 eopiaa wese bespoken pievioas to tiidr laaMiii^ 
ftom the pecas." Mia Qw G. Ricfaasdaon ia, we aup. 
pose, • Tory amidds wemnn, and that la ftr betaar than 
bemff a vary deves poetess. There is ooe aonnet in the 



volume which Is, 00 the wholc^ wortk excncting> and 



we- 



lt: 



sovirsT. 



Mydailhig boy ^ light of my efaiklng heevC, 

ThrYmgh shades of hovering death, still sweet to me ! 
Though from thy deartf fiuher wam'd to part. 

Death aeema moro cruel when I gaae on thee ! 
Tet thou (the only one of aH I love!) 

Wilt aigh not, pause not, drop ftrme no tear. 
A broken toy, a aoaClv'd flower will move 

In thee moes eerrow than thy metlMi'e blar r 
FantMtletheagfat! and yet how etrongdy aad 1 

That when^ deeth'a eoM dan aUftded Ilea 
Thy yoathf ul asothee— eooe la thee how glad ! 

Thou may'a^ aa now, gaae on vrith lae g hin g 
Peering on arduona tiptoe o'er her bed, 

Unoonedoos that aha never moro ahall riae I 

Wa leave the test of Mra g> a> BigJMBdwrt » 
to her ITOfl snbscriben^ 

Mr Pavid Veddec come into ooait» We vna f^vea 
to nadeiatand that yea are the author of « Tbe Oo'vc- 
nantsra* Communion,** aad '< othsr Posna,** dMsAy 
sacfsd, poUished aoae mentht ego by Bleckeniod, and 
never hetvd of since. Now, Mr David Veridai^ eeeey 
an we IP say that we an not Tsry gently aaloolahed at 
this ; for ^ The Govenantcn* CommnnkNi,*' nlthoagh 
in the Spenserian ttsnsa, is not a partioalarijr good 
poem. Some of the minor noems an betttf; nadaave 
said of Mr J. Johns, we think there it poetry in Mr 
David Vedder, though it has not yet come oat exaetiy 
in the way we conld with. OucnadennigF ju4gn for 
themselvet,.by the foUowing ^edmen i 

TRS aoxo or tbb. xaox. 
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Son of the Highest, we worship thce^ 
Though dothed in the robe of humanity ; 
Though.mean thine attire^ and low thine abedi^ 
We own thy pneence^ incarnate God 1 

We have left the land of our sircaaiar, 
'Neath the blesnd beams of thine own birtfapelwv 
Our spicy groves and balmy bowers^ 
Perfiimed by the sweets of Amra flovrors ;.— 



Our seas of pearl and palmy idei^ 
And our crystal lake which in beauty smDn; 
Our silver streams and our doudless duei^ 
And the radiant forma and the starry eyn 
That lit np our easlhly Pandhw ! 

We have tam'd us away from the firagnni eaal^ 

For the deeert sand and the arid waste ;-» 

We have forded the torrent and pasHd the floed% 

And the chilly mountain eoUtndce,. 

And the tigerVi lair and the lion's den. 

And the wilder hannta of nvi^ men i^ 

Till tiiine advent star Ita alorin ahed» 

On the humble roof and tile lowly bed; 

That ahdter% Lord, thy bicaaed head i 

Son of tiie Highest! we wordiip tbei^ 
Though thy Tories an tcUM In hunanlty : 
Thoogh mean thine attbe^ and low thtoa abodes 
We hail thine advent, eteroal God ! 
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T. Bw J. off Mh^m^ iIms iA» MInMttt thf ** 
Im of ihB Wmmksdmg Jom^ wMh Atker Pimow," to 
Muhmmn^fuwatm^ " D. R. R.," stonA up befbn 
M. VMf, mm I Mver hide tby Cmc ! We have flood 
afdiTtkee. Thorn tmtjomg, veaieeaves andSme 
jipid deel •/ the freilmni of yenng ganhu about 
•b Ife neea not to insinasto thai tbon vert bom a 
wawcttnotbomftweafcr. There is thought 
k a nalinnal «o« of eKprarion, that diidAloi 
adipiiswei^mtopfetthMMes; and there is a froak 
ai mtif iiep, that knows not the minciDg gait of alieo^ 
«i«. Itiia^Bod boU Aaiteringof an mfant pinioa,^ 
■iphB, it is tnte, and ofteo Ua short of the pomt il 
»t«» tet Mverthcless abeadT aniODUs of the blue 
ir. • rnasidoiabls way above «ie smoke of Glssgom 
, IM "^ Lannt of the Wandoiag Jew "* thus bc^» » 



&i«a»ifwbsoa Xaiag^ioeaot* jonthft. 

teflf Usaffs no aoaa eould truly teUj^ 
Reaaa'l a wanderer on earth, fiinooth 

Hihai MC any home whereia to dw«U^-« 
If iMrf fht kiieiy scenes of nature welL 

Shk cdM Mas a ndssnthropist, and oome 
TW^bt that he had a iwy sulph^nnis nneU ; 

OthnfaiN him aa cKile, Just come home^ 

and bis fHend^ipe te^ 
withlhedead. 



Eyes of axnie^ that seeai^to smile ; 

£ve-biow8 amh*d in the Gnwiian stg^le;^ 

Cheeks briffhi ao a sadiant say 

Of the Uushbi^ waet in a sunnnss day; 

Lips like roese^usi in time 

To be phick'd trom off their parent stam r 

Skin soft as Silesian ailk ; 

Breath Ijke Bragranee of honey and milk x 

A neat, a sloping^ « slender waist; 

A buddinr bosom, and heBving breast? 

Oh no! tSese well nwy hare Ae. art 

To wto, but norer to keep the hsartK 
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Vshtbepecnliar traits his nation bears j^ 
Aalk vM bem of woman ; for tho* tears 

Hykogrfnee left Uachedcs, yet they were 
ft^^^BBcrd witii the floods of other years ; 

Ab« win Us momHry tam^i to what had beeik 
B( sw vonnfcM to sigh, and hwk so sad 
iiiei^ tbm «MDy dsem'd tho 



HI. 
ft sift*4 wtth dffwiiflnit kwk, foierar bent 
T« ortk^ as if he eonght a dweUinc there I 

fif Bgk^ naargqiiiig graves and deUs he wen^ 
isiKcai'd to talk with spirits in the air : 
SriamGght, forth he used to fondly five, 

I All an and nations^ fbtes reed in the stars; 
M tttm In Ills Tialons did appear 

, ¥■>« and dtaeonlB^pestflenoe and wars: 
; Bf alw knd the lone and UUag tea,— 
hvil osfes wMk hie sool held sympathy^ 
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Um, say he sddom aadled f 
■tetbwe were aaoeds, when, full of eostasy* 
1 1ft aslflewsd* a«id hki every look was mikt* 
:, Minktm his toi^nfj and music in his eye> 
''^eoBTcnebeuig not with men, his Joy 
II . Orgriefwas ki his heart; it did inspiie 
I snap fadings; 'twas a churchyard, where d!d Ue 
j &inri,bapeB,lovei^andiHendalilp»; but his lyre 
I » «e Brtim eB toach'd, to scare their ghosts away, 
^thei ef chanoe and change I hewd tliis lowly faiy. 

Iki " lovty kiy** cootahn many excclleDt stansas t 
aitdc too nmch d la Byroo> bat odMrs in which 
aaeimitatian. A plague is descrilMd wdl, though 
k»«d ihna athsr cQaieely>-4he great law of change 
ii^natceial diiags is well iUustuLttdy-i^^nd the apos- 
^ tencaltk ia spiated and good* Of the imnoi 
|iwi Bone aw peHJeety yet aU contain something that 
!M. Tahe^fteezamplOytliefipUapings 



VbafiBeanty? Isftanopen 
8hyfa| and pure as a wreath of 




GiTe me a bright and a snowy brow, 

If the thoughts are pure that dwell bdow ; 

And auburn ringlete, if they shade 

A weU-developed and cultured head; 

Give me an eve of heavenly Mue^ 

If tiM glance it givea is pure and tens; 

E^brows like tlie bow above^ 

Ixthey liend o'er woe with loeks of lore; 

Cheeks that smile like an Ajpril ray. 

But flee not so fiiise and so nst away,; 

Lips, like reee-buds on their stem. 

If the dews of truth do ait on them ; 

O ! give me a bosom like that of the dtnre^ 

If it is as fiiir and as full oi love ! 

These sre the beauties have had the arl^ 

My Lucy, to win and keep my hearts 

W« «n pleased also wi^ the foltowing.|implft Dii|ge& 

DiaGJE. 

My Love ! sleep en, sleapotti 
I wiU carve thee a stone^ 

And ameeth fos thee a quietgrave ; 
I will eee thee soft and warmly laid. 
With a pillow of down beneath thy head ; 

I wish I were a vrillow to wave. 
And lull thee asleep with its tender tons^ 
And weep over thee : sleep on i alespon! 

My Love ! sleep on, sleep on ! 
At the set of the sun, 

When natnrs oomes witklond^ hoac%. 
The gtow-worm then shall his lamp illum^ 
Xe cheer the darkness around thy tomb ; 

And I will rtrew thy sod with flowersi 
Till I rest with thee, dear departed one ; 
My darling Billy, sleep on ! sleep on ! 

II '< T. B. J.'' chooaes to send ua a few poetical oobp. 
tiibotkns for the "JBdinbuigh Literary aousnal^" wo 
ihali be glad to keep his iniuale befiKs the public ; and 
we take the liberty of informing his fkiendain Glasgow,, 
that he is one of the few poetioal geniuses of which that 
great and wealthy imrcantile cUy can boast. 

The ^^ Songs from the Dundee Courier " are very ie» 
apectable lucubrations, though they will fcaroely rival 
those of Bumjb We quote one of them: 
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of the aB v m Ue etUh Cbmicty.) 



Lord Spynle^ ye may pu* the roee^ 

And spare the lily nower. 
When ye gang thnr the garden giei% 

To woo in Mdy's bower ; 
And ye may pu* the lightsonae thyacb 

And leave the loneaome rue ; 
For lang and aair will Uie lady monm 

That ye gee there to woo^ 

n. 
For ye vHS look and talk of lom^ 

And kindly, kindly smiley 
And vow by Grace, an* a' thatVgnd^. 

And lay the luring wil& 
*Tls sair to sob tlie bonnie bird 

That makes yoei melodic— 
'Tis cruel to wm a woman*e Inve^ 

And no hae luve to giel 
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in. 
I wadoB hae your wUfa' lunki, 

Tho* a* the earth were thine ! 
Ye'Te broken mony a maiden's 

YeVe mair than broken min^ 
I wadna hae your faithlem hear^— 

'Tis nae your ain to gie ; 
But, gin ye ever think o* Heaven, 

Oh ! ye maun think of me ! 

The number of persons floating about society, who 
write poetry, is very great ; and, however we may be 
tempted to speak of them when we speak critically, we 
beg to say most explicitly, that, as men. Christians, and 
fellow-countrymen, and whether they bis Christians and 
fellow-countrymen or not, we have an esteem for them 
all. The very feeling which prompts to write poetry 
implies something good in the character— something 
ingenuous and warm-hearted. No cold conning villain 
ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. Crimes have no 
doubt been committed by poets, but more rarely than by 
others, and n6ver of that darker dye to which previous 
calculation gave birth, and out of which there is no hope 
of redemption. Prudence is a great and godlike virtue, 
but it should be spiced with enthusiasm ; let the passions 
be properly r^^lated, but let them have free scope-^- 
they are the inyisible wings that lift us above this grosser 
earth. The proper cultivation of poetry is nearly akin 
to the proper cultivation of all the finer dispositions of 
our nature. 



A Treatite on the Nature and Cure oflnteMtinal Warmt 
of the Human Body, arra*tffed according to the clasS' 
{fication ofRudoJphi and Bremter^ and containing the 
most approved MetJtodM nf Treatment, as practised in 
this Country and on the Continent, By Wm. Rhind, 
Surgeon, Member of the Royal Medical Society. 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 

In addition to our reviews of those productions which 
we continually meet with in the more flowery vales of 
literature, we purpose, as our readers may have perceived 
devoting occaMonally a portion of our columns to the 
notice of tho^e scientific works which have a general 
and popular interest. Many pcrons, we know, allow 
poets, novelists, and esuyistv of every age and every 
tongue, to slumber peacefully on their shelves, and 
prefer exploring those regions of science in which truth, 
simple and unadorned, arrests the attention, and in- 
vites us to contemplate, by her sacred light, those in- 
teresting phenomena which Nature, jealous of her own 
dignity, has shrouded from the eye of the mere pass- 
ing idler. Let Imagination, tliercfore, at times close 
her expanded wings, and, like the eagle to the barren 
rock, descend upon a ruder soil, to explore and acquire 
a knowledge of those isolated ^ct« which vary and ex- 
tend the sources of our information — at the same time 
improving and exalting the human intellect, by enabling 
it to perceive more distinctly, and understand more fully, 
those wonders which demonstrate the existence and infi- 
nite wisdom of our Creator. There is no department of 
science, taking that word in its most extensive sense, 
which is not replete with the most curious and interest- 
ing facts, which need only to be communicated in a 
simple and popular form to command universal atten- 
tion, though the scholastic jargon of some philosophers, 
and the unmeaning technicalities of others, have thrown 
difficulty and darkness on the faceof almost every in- 
quiry. Let these, the common harbingers of ignorance, 
be dispelled like clouds, and the naked light of truth 
will then shine full around us. It is from such consi- 
derations that we have determined, in discussing scien- 
tific subjects, to maintain as simple a style of diction as 
possible ; — and now to business. 

The work at present under review is devoted to Hcl- 



mliilholiii^y..* anbjeet of vary c o t w ida taMg impertanoe, 
which has neverthclesa been hithetto modi iMsgleeted. 
Dr Hooper ia indeed the only writer who bat in this 
country investigated it with any minntcnesa ; but bis 
paper, in the meoooiis of the London Medical Society, 
although a very excellent one, aa oar aathor observes, 
is very incomptete. On the Continent, Pio£es8ors Ru- 
dolphi and Bremser devoted their attention to the sub- 
ject, and perfected a system of Hdminthology which 
naturalists and physiologists have generally adopted. 
We need acaicdy also allude to the other continental 
works of Fischer, Block, Zeder, and Breia. From fo- 
reign sources only, therefore, could the -£nglish student 
derive the information he mi^t want on this subject, 
and Mr Rhind has very wisely stepped forward with the 
intention of supplying this desideiatum, and has pie- 
sented us with, in every respect, a very exoelleot and 
valuable work. 

Our attention is fint of all directed to die manner ia 
which worms are supposed to originate, in the living 
body, and to solve this difficulty two questions are sug- 
gested — Firsts Do the worms derive their existence from 
eggs conveyed into the body through the medium of food, 
drink, air, &c ? Or, secondly, have they their origin 
by what is called primitive or spontaneous fonoation ? 
As Dr Bremser observed, it is difficult to conceive how 
they can derive their existence fioai eggs oonveyed by 
the medium of the aliments, the water, or air, since they 
are found, as is the case moat frequently with the hyda- 
tid, in those cavities of the body where no external open- 
ing or abscess could have been afforded them. The hj- 
datids, says Laenec, are *^ always enclosed in a cyst, 
which completely separates them from the sotroundinii 
parts ; these cysts are frequently of a fibrous nature, 
but frequently there are found in them porions of a 
cartilaginous, or bony character.** There have been 
worms, says our author, (Rhind, p. 14,) found in the 
brain, intlie lungs, m the liver, the biliary ducts, and even 
in the heart itself ; and Uopkinson and Morgan disco- 
veted a species of worm {thtJhlariapopHlosa) in the an- 
terior chamber of a borse*s eye. We find also, in the tenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society, another 
worm described by Captain Brown, (the ascaris peUucu 
dus,) which also inhabits the eyes of horses in India, and 
may be seen swarming about in the aqueous hutrour 
with great activity. Worms have unquestionably been 
found in the intestines of the foetus, and Blumeobach 
saw a toenia in a new-born foal. The exptriment of 
Schreiber is also adduced, who fed a polecat for six weeks 
with milk, containing the eggs, and also the various spe- 
cies of intestinal worms ; yet after some time, when the 
animal was killed, not a worm was found in it^ body. 
Opposed to this, however, is the experiment of Pallas, 
who introduced the eggs by a small incision into the ab- 
dominal cavity of a dog, in which it»tanoe, after the ex- 
piry of a month, he found young tcenla in the cavity. 

The hypothetical explanation which has been found, 
ed on tlie second question, reftrring the formation of the 
worm to spontaneous generation, is warmly combated 
by our author. If in this manner they derived their ori- 
gin, how happens it, he asks, thatthey should be of such 
difi^nt species and forms, and inhabit different portions 
of the intestines — one kind feeding only on pure chyle, 
another on fceculent nuitter ? How should those inha- 
biting the same place, feeding on the same aliment, dif- 
fer so remarkably in their siae and structure ? '* If we 
admit,** he observes, ^' that an animal having a perfect 
and complicated structure — furnished with a bead — a 
stomach.— an intestinal canal, Alc. eould be formed by 
any spontaneous action, or combination of animal parti- 
des, there would be no end to theory.*' A field of mea- 
dow grass, by the spontaneous arrangements of its par- 
ticles, *' might produce an ox ; or the fermenting dung- 
hill charged with animal particles in abundance, might 
be the matrix from whence sprang the hog that feeds on 
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s."* Ob Ab tabjeetf m im manj otfacn, the ipeenlative 
^enn is cBtiicf J at m Iom ; neitlier of the above ex* 
imaaam are eadifaetory ; nor can we agree with the 
'^^^ that the ^ OTola or eggs of these animals may be 
saei 10 thoK eavities, by the a^rbemt vtttclty or by 
laeef Aoee annnals puncturing and entering the ex- 
s^ sUfly at is supposed to be the case with the/leria 
viitflMw^ or Guinea worm.** 
la ibesacoeeding sections of this truly interesting and 
lAiMf work, Mr Rhind proceeds to gire a succinct ac« 
e«>t mi dcsaription of the diflTercnt species of woims 
liiA tat found in the alimentary canal, and other ca- 
f-M sad t e atui ea of tiie bodf . The symptoms and mo- 
nads ef eun are then considered. The work, we should 
iii csatams six plates, deseriptiTe of the structures of 
ie dJocBt wonns, the drawings of which have been 
•sttcted by Captain T. Brown, with a fidelity and ac- 
fsnef deserving the highest praise. ' In conclusion, it 
K^ rmiiBB for us to state our cent iction, that Mr 
Ihisi*! vock is decidedly the best that has appeared in 
-n cmnttf on Helminthology, and we recommend it, 
r^Rt say hesitation, to our medical readers, and those 
fboatoest tfaemaelTes in natural history. 



of the Rhine and the Adjacent Country^ 
fixmCdegneto Mayence, London. Samuel Leigh. 
'169. 

ranegh the agency of stcam-boats, the Rhine is 
ZUt, oc long, to become as familiar to Englishmen 
a d!r Hhudciu A trip to Rotterdam, and from thence 
a UafBee or Frankrort, is now little more than the 
dm d a week. The most picturesque part of the 
Ifeaeii between Coh^e and Mayenoe ;— below Co- 
beae tlie seenery is not so much Gennan as Dutch ; 
ofi dMm Mayence the banks, though richly cultivated, 
artBesad flat. The Panoramic View, now before us 
J thedttpe of a map, of that portion of the river most 
w:k aeing* is upon a large and distinct scale. All 
rsaena, old caatlea, islands, mountains, and other 

an set down : and, by referring to 
Companion, which accompanies the map, 
iwpiAfr informatian is obtatoed. We conceiTO 
nay travelier, wishing to enjoy the scenery of the 
take this Panoramic View of it along 
and even those who never leave their own 
may, by its assistance, form a very accurate 
BOM «f the besnties of that lomsntic river, and cease 
- voadcr why Lord Bjmm should so enthusiastically 

* A£eu to thee^ &ir Rhine ! a vain adieu! 
Tbnv can be do adieu to scene like thine ; 
TW mind Is coloured by thy every hue ; 
And if rdactantly the eyes resign 
Tbrir dheriahcd gaze upon thee, lov<4y Rhine! 
Ik w^ the thankful glance of parting praiae ; 
M<if« mighty spots may rise more glai'ing sliiDC^ 
Bat Bone unite, in one attaching maze, 
Tbr krilliaDtt £ur, and sof^,— the glories of old days.** 
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Poetical Antfuttogy ; or Select Piecctfrom the 
,"wo/jo/ German Poets; accompanied xe'Uh Notet 
f^ the use of Students ; and preceded by an Historic 
^Sketch of German Poetry, a List of the most dis- 
ii^tKed Pocts^ and short Notices of the Autfiors 
^kcted. By A. Bemays. London. Messrs Treut- 
feiludCo. 1820. 

Tie Gennaos have this, among other peculiarities, 
'M viatever they undertake, must be dooe aystemati- 
^1 « scientific principles. This tendency, which 



may be recognised even in most of their lighter produc* 
tions, may have its source in the national character ; but 
both, it seems to us, may be traced to the influence of 
the LTniversities on the origin and progress of German 
litentuie— an influence more deeply rooted, and more 
pervading than we find exercised by similar institutions 
in any other country. However this may be, the pre- 
dilection for systematic exertion most always operate 
beneficially on the higher orders of intellect It concen- 
trates and regulates the faculties in their developement 
and application, it counteracts the inclination, more or 
less strongly felt by all, to dissipate their energies amid 
too great a variety of undertakings. 

Upon minds of a smaller calibre, however, the effects 
of this systematic turn are sometimes ludicrous enough. 
There is scaroelv, in Germany, a retailer of the most 
valueless second-hand literary small talk— scarcely a 
collector of impressions of seids — or a hunter of auto- 
graphs, but must arrange the products of his laboura 
with all the pomp and {wrade of a scientific classifica- 
tion. They will make a science of any thing. Our re. 
spected instructor in the mofi^^, (at a University that 
shall be nameless,) not contented with being master of 
his ait, and one of the best practical instructora we 
know, must needs philosophise upon it. He delivers 
annually a short course of lectures ; in which, from an 
accurate detail of the anatomy of the human body, and 
of the horse, he proceeds to evolve, with logical preci- 
sion, the principles of the equestrian art. 

These are the extreme effects of the spirit of system : 
but there is a middle class, its operation upon whom it 
is, perhaps* still more important to notice. We mean 
upon that body, which, in every nation where literature 
is cultivated) must necessarily form the bulk of its li- 
terary men-individuals of respectable and carefully imw 
proved, but by no means extraordinary talent. The at- 
tention to systematic arrangement, of which we are speak- 
ing, frequently gives to the works of this class in Ger- 
many, an appearance of profundity and interest, even 
where the thoughts are neither original nor striking, nor 
the important facts either new or numerous. This pa- 
rade of system has a different effect upon two sets of 
tyros in German literature. The one carried away by 
its specious show, frequently attribute to the mass of 
German literati a greater degree of genius than they 
possess. The other, finding this show occasionally hol- 
low, reckon it to the whole nation for pedantry and af- 
fectation. The truth is, that this devotion to system is 
merely the dress of the country, and by no means a ne- 
cessary indication either of deep thought on the one 
hand, or of afiectation of it on the other. 

There is enough of this characteristic of his country- 
men in Mr Bemays* book to have induced us to write 
him down a German, even had he not announced the 
fact in his dedication. 

■ The contents of the work, both original and selected, 
are arranged with a degree of care and precision, that 
few English anthologists would have dreamed of. It 
contains, in the first place, a historical outline of Ger- 
man poetry, placed there for the purpose of giving the 
student a general idea of the whole body of poetry, from 
which Mr Bemays has selected his specimens. This is 
followed by a list of all the German poets, from the 
time of Opitz, (about the commencement of the 17th 
century,) down to the present day. They are dawted 
each under that branch of poetry in which Mr Bemays 
is of opinion that he excelled. This is again followed 
by a concise account of the aotliora of the poems con- 
tained in the anthology. They are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. LasUy come the selections themselves, 
most conscientiously arranged according to the four an- 
cient and approved division^i-Nainttve, Descriptive, 
Didactic, and Lyric poetry. 

This arrangement is well conceived, and susceptible 
of being made the medium for conveying much ^ua- 
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t»U)rBMickiiMi»oii th* WM»pi<iWMrt and 
laisiiig agntniK iMtil w* hmn^ tott wkh. vImi ktnd •£ 
nuiMula th» omUm i» filM vm It siUL i 
thatfiM»» !• uqtiiiiiy in Kmp lin Ml Svaiqn^ ia 

hM ahowB Unaetf ■4p(m>f lo dift taak he km wwtor* 
takM». 

Willi itfttO^ dwi* ii tlw a«9M of fli«4tti«i 4i»> 
pkjrtid in ilM ** hwlwifil ■hiUm/' tMb i« • |wiii» « f> 
wiy«hv»«»iidMclMV]r«foinaktfaigo«Mrifi0i. It 
conveys much iofonnadMi^ net cvif t» te hnA a Bngt^ 
lend; aai smm theii Aii^ the Indtog iMC» we ewttst. 
ly caeugh eieAed. But fatthei^dayeef K«cyrleyAiei» 
OicftaoMriee^ and eetnpendin ef all ■oftt aad siaca, (la 
lay noUuBg of Baeiewa and liteaaiy JaibnaK) it ia 
*o eaaj la ahow an uttimala aoqaahiianaa vith nw 
ooodUa anljecti, that a» faith an ha gmn ta Ihe 
appaUiag display af cilalians.. Wa 
thia delkata In^iiry* eMipl in sa £» as ta aodoe 



of the Bainitiai.paha nart whMh aftrdi the 
BMieriala* hiat which haa bam mmt fteaneni&f niaaain 
ed la the pnblie in a oBQiUnaad iM»-is Bicaa &U and 
satiafiMiary than tiie paisk whish. panteaaa la ghw n 
sketch of aadoBn litantian^ vknra iha maiiiiisls asa 
oHMa ahnndani, hntwhsn^lDethawanioC ngaoday. 
nopsis» he waa thaavn, iangNat 




It ia hut jttslica tnBfcBsnst^ to 
heia all^gs, in hie defines^ tha 



that ha ms^ 
hvesiky of hia 



thn 
of 



oatUnOi Abbongh we OMHMt he^ Ihlnkng^ 
woeJdhasebetleteonettltedlhehiUNetof tha 
by letsenching all of hia nanaliia tet 
contaavacsj hctwecB the Swiss and Sax 
critisisai abaat the MUUkef the eighteenih 
AU that idUtfaa to the awaUsw paeta cf the Bsiddla agsa 
haa, for that ciaas af laadcBs Ik whoBB tlia work is oaoa. 
piled, neither asa nor intensli Thayhad bawiaoesm. 
pleicLy forgotten aaid the mtetnal canvnUens af the 
eoipiiey that when the Ittesuy spirit again nwoke in 
Oermanpi it lanied itself not on tliesa tegatten lelics, 
but an the caolan^Mraiy litBKBaana of France and Engw 
land* Whentheworkaof the Mfamesliagss and their 
conianpomiiBa wen^ at & late period, nkad ant from the 
liunber of ncglecied libmiiaB^ tha modem litrmtaie af 
Oennany was loo far advanaad, had aliesdy acqnired 
too decided a chamctSB^ to be amtsiially aftetad by the 
dieeovwy;. Wedoaot mesn tadsny thameritaof them 
old baids, but they am a distmel Htaaatara— ahnost a 
distinct langnsgr ■ ftam that af modem Qermawy. sad 
their pwiper pLaee ia not in tlie work befom ns^ 

The seam strong obf ootian dam not apply to Opits 
and others, whom we, in like manner, propOM to ez- 
cludOi Vhey wrote the same dialect, and wcm the im- 
mediate paaeormm of the modem paeia af Oermany. 
Bat the intellectaal exertion af their age ie w ttiding, 
thdr Individnal merita mn leaUy so mbosdbiata, that 
the knowledge ac^iied of them eotainly dom not com* 
peammfor the cendenesiion of die history of a latee, 
biisier^ end brighter ags^ neessssiily ionrngnnit upon 
their ncntMNk. 

His aeoaunt of thia latm period ia mdead meagn in 
the extBomai. He mentions, it is tme, the leading 8chaols> 
and the time of their fiat anpearanoai but be dom not 
even hint at tha pro g ie m in Vnawledgs, rednement, or at 



the nrmlim soeial m poHtical mtotions and changm 
whieli gam tlma birth and tbrau And, without swdi 
knawledgs^ we cen ham ao idm af ^ eharacteriatim of 
ai^ of them. We do not thhik that his appnciatioa of 
tha htdividnal dbamatm of many af the poeti ia either 
coRcct or biqppy- We think, ton, diat in emimemting 
the Aseiplmof the difievmt schoala, he hm cbweed many 
of ttMnaesmneonely. Lastly, and whm is most nnpm. | 




oit Gmmn peetiyw 
We rannot my nmah i» pasise af tha tasn 
eejpsad by Mr Bamays in his mlariianai That soma of 
them are beaatifislia esrtain ; bat an srrr ■helming ma^ 
josi^ osnaot be coasidaesd m Sum speciawnaaf Gkrman 
gmiiiat ner haie they eren the ment oC beiim abamotcr* 
istic He seems, instead of culling ftwn the bast, and 
moat rlasiieil amhass, m Imve wfoided tham m fiir as 
h» decently osuld, and ta have oeUactsd hia chief stosm 
tha leeendmie cantxibutam to 



On the whole, wa am incKnad, ftom oor inspaatiow af 
tbii hooky to rapid ha amhm aa a man a£ impcctable 
aoguiiemiiniis bnt mam a man of aducation tbtmnatu*^ 
ral talmi, Fsam the sphem ef teaching into which he 
saima to have got, we am insMned to beUeve him wcU 
qualified tag that proftssian* Hia beak is wall MfiptH 
fora tsnt^basdc ; aiid» bad it nmda no higher pmteaaioni„ 
should ham ham allnwed topms t but it is held i»rth, 
at tha ssam tinie« m a ^^ literary gnide^ to mom advan* 
cad studmtot and to bava bestowed on it, in tiiisi point 
of view, mom njiqualiJed appmbatisn thanwe baao dona^. 
would ham been gram flattery. We are not inclined, 
from this spedmm, to augur wrsess in the higher work 
which be-antidlpatm in- the end of his advertismmn t,.naa 
caBk we% in oonscleQGe^ fd yf*f^ b 'p*^ toundertaks iV 
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BBCOLLBCTiaVS OF A PABSOKAXaBa 

sabyscto of m sacred and aolamn a 
that they am dmmed beyond dia pmvinm of 
peiiadicai waiting, as the same way that them aawsame 
books of m ^irkual and raligiaus a oaeS, that it would 
be looked upon m a work af mp crsio ga tion to perum 
tham upon any other dqr tlum oa Sabbath. Nww aU 
this, ba my humble earimatian, is nonsmasb For my 
own par^ I base felt fully m much of the 
reality of tme and omrpowering raligiaus 
spring mommg at 8uttrim--«f a I 
sat.p4if a meaaligfat night, whm Ui 
twelve a^cto^ bright and gUtteriag widt 
mency-meetiag, whm tha fiknd I loaed bad 
safe and sound, and all true-hearted— of a revival 
Severn and dangerous afBictioii» whm every object aitmnd 
me seemed springing by inchm into dimmsions and- ac« 
tivity,— as I have ej^petimced, with all applisncea and 
means to boot, when the worshipping omgr^gftticm stood 
in mlemn pause, m tha listening aud&mca appeamd to 
hmg,, in unbreathtng atimtian» upon tlia 
lips. 

It is on mch grwikds^ and fiw mch reaaom , 
that I ham reeolmd t» rrftesh the reooUeodon nf my 
wsden with one of tha most mlemn and impreaaim 
somm which the mrvim of our national dinrch pos- 
sesses, — I mem the dispensatim of thesaceanMnt of the 
supper, in the ordinary Isngiisgs of the people desig- 
nated <' The Occasion*** I speak not at present of field 
^^ occasions,** with light white cloti^ds overhead^ pure 
streams underneath, a green glen, and a efaeep-pwtorad 
hill-side ;— I qpeak not of the storm, and the i»ck» and 
the mountain, imder night, and amidst tanipmt {. nor 
do I claim tha advantage of any peculiarity, or extra- 
ordinary drcumstanoe or oocurrmoe, whatever ; I nmre- 
]y aim to imprem you with two or three fmturm, or 
fineamanta,af ssorammtaldevotion, mezhibitad in 
trr oongiagadona in particularw ftuMe them 
whakWMi noty or osmnot, to ognirmplata iha baantj^ etf 
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n^gn, wftfaMt di^graiUMMk^ to fisit tbm io all tiM 

BBMtfoi tff th«r tf«qr<4«K uoaUioiMr and mdiim- 

BMtt; abe nftT *<0<V ftomber higjiler allitndai la Uliw 

sac a^ciwec tbft bout aod Uia phea whaia nUg|«i 

^ M cixMca or alildios leaideac^' 

T)a fint pMBt of atriking nolemnily ia vaiUa in* that 

lyiaiov €l dnoat QouDtcnancas, which naebaa ten 

a^aaid aC thacihmch^ and wtSdfc baapfiaVr the pK^ 

0te«f tke ddadj and SMm inlim manban of the 

9i^(|itioo, lU desinwaaa tbay aca oC partahiiig aarly 

tfttencnd oidinaooe, tbaJitheii atnogth may not bo 

gk0s(ci hf a prolongod atfiaidaiifle, oa a imnawhal 

0f4eda]nnHKh'tD tbo anAcaedifigtajlilaik Tbafc old 

nup^wlwefafla ia.aU but hid ia bar tactas mantle^ 

^|igDQilui]dttlierchiii9iiia.poupai; aheiaaap* 

p^9 tho ataoi of ono abilUiig.par wmIc, ftm» wo 

^\m iicr boQja rott, twenty. ahiUingOn paid by bar 

Mdioa, and a ft w. eoiUa. laid down at bar door,. ioaio«. 

Igt bccffud Cbiiatfloaa' and the New Yoary by one of 

^MHdndttbkofthefiinniogneighbooriiood. Sboia* 

1^ wboi weather will peoBoity in her aitrndancia ttpo» 

ptfc foabiy ;. and. bet aeafe nnon. the pnlpiiataiv ia at: 

■Bkberoaii, by the preacripdve light of oeenpaQGjs 

aifiki had paiika yaaxly nsni fbc iu Heo wbdu loul 

i fftb(M» a* yon. may pereeiiie by tha wiatfiii and 

q|s«|e vbich it caa^ upon GodV aenmDty.aa bo-opano- 

ArBod^ndpmoBoda. to. point om the tabjeetof dia* 

aa» fls Bible ia duly, uid caiefiiUy ntuoed to boa 

i^ndulloiud upon the dfeaa dieck handkerchief in 

ifeid) ii W bepn ttocmeily wrapped^, whilst aboaepaiea^ 

i AevBttaty of her faith, aoid the depth of headevo* 

a»« die mppocting piltow of Ood*a lewbitioik 

if^adaoin, donng the '* actkm" amnon* her faoa» 

dtencd^WwDed, and almoat ca8e»woni> as U aeom^ 

I laid, in boddowIiiI mraning» towwrda the apeakeiv 

diklKspcaka of the creatuBB^a nnworthineaa in the 

pan rf iti; Makon of thatde^ar dye- of in^ati* 

ait Thidb Haioa and macka the merely pra£eaaional 

Qdni ID pafticnW.i A aigb^ and a meaannd ainfci 

Ifipif sf tbe biawtb,. apeak the beart'a oombat and 

ktanl*! hemility 4 but anon the text ■eewito brighu 

a, oi tbe ipeakerV coonteDanoa» laiponding to< Ida 

nil, uimatca with bopo^-oomlorta with conaolation 

with, pardoo. Tbe ainnor ia wai^d in thar 

bbo^ and wad wanting ; bat n gnatcc than tlie 

Eaaas palbot ente»y and, the balanoe. ia turned \fxk. 

k fmu, by tboeo mbaa of sKrod InvcatBient with 

ibk tke tale of adjnatment ia charged* Ob» my 

■d, alter not tho« int» the, habitation of any one 

dm bcKt is not momd at a.80tt)e like this wben 

Wi Wfaemyr, in. the manifeatatlon of embodied 

WEj, dings to maa even in tho tags of defiled hnnuu 

«f,iBdiB ^ta of asorn,, and. ragn». and deaths Imda 

9fintf maj^n^ and' when a.piona widow^ fiom whoae 

bbttiDQttie fiiee and tho Tition of cbiMhood*,.. hua^ 

fcnMitnihar^>lnend,. have long been baoiahed, ftela 

bdf befrindedy ai^pOKted*. r anaomed liy heaven.! 

fiit ibe moie aolema aesvioor ia now dmwing to a. 

^ lad it ia. maniftat to tha officiating dergynMur 

^MtttaUe will oondndothooommnnion* Afban 

mBJliqg^mna darken, the* eastern' eniraooe, andaeoi. 

oidlialtdoaUe v^w of tbe'psabn iaanng, that all in* 

tpfag cflmmwhicanta. may haKO time to eome fbrwiid 

« ibe lest addrew.«ommenoe. Them is one figum by 

latiDOMoi^bangingin apparmtirMaohiiion whether 

I sttot cr advnncie^ whoae a|^oaraam and.biatory am 

loblmdtouitarmt. Sbainthegmndchildof thmvwry 

(nitfv^ by wbonv in. part, n gmndmotbir*» noecnitim. 

'tta^ilied from. a limited hal£-year*a wagea and ba». 

iwfte; ibeia onlyaevantaen^and thioia her ihait com- 

tBHo; ehe baa been mmtt tegnlar aU. along in bm 

i^ a ttmd a wy f her chamotar in altpgothm blame- 

M md ema cscmplaiy*. Yea-.Jier irtude &ame ia 

."adiiih twmhiin^. it)io.<aar «tMida dearraad.iipa.h^ 



her eye, reedy to dcaoend on her handkerchief^ ftom the 
knotted comer of wbieh she is now awkwardly endea- 
vouring to nnfold her tokon^ The. lut line is audibly 
read by tbe precentor, when, as if stealing, into a bless- 
ing — as if inetitntiog a claim ibr a mercy she was not 
entitled to^ she suddenly seats herself at tbe farthest ei- 
treittity of the half-filied seat, and can, with difficulty, 
be penuadfid by the- eUeca ta assume a higher poai- 
tion. 

If then be anj objwt ia thia Mk aifd dreary world 
of ain* and snfibnng, upon- whidr divine existences may 
bo anvposod to. look, with an mietesb altagstbcr wOr- 
thy oC tho intenaity and pmdty of edeatialr feelingi itc 
must be. upon » scene likemis ^ and there am tbousanda- 
aad tens 01 thouaanda of aaoh to be aem in ammy Soot-, 
land^ botwiat the montfaa of B&iy and Nooember of every.* 
sucoeeding yeaxi It ia thus tkat our youth am, imby 
tu tliegraaler proportion of instanooH mared^ if not to< 
the big^ett reach, of moral ezeeUenoe and deaoiionaL: 
fmlingy. at least to. a degrae auffioient to guard diem< 
againm open violatlooa and. nndbtisiian inftingamentanf 
(M:V knovrn— £Blt-»wvmled wUU The hand, wbiohi 
baa handled ■■4he Upa« whkdi have laat8d-.4lm bearfe. 
which* baa fair theaa am boaoaforth. enliatad. m? die anew. 
vice of one. who may not bn dcmt vo d > and who cannot: 
be aaspoiatod with th* thavg)lt% tho wosda^ optbewoiksi 
of impuri^. Sincerity, even in mUgiona-obaeBvanflnai. lat 
said>to«bO'Oft mra^oeewMnoorthan oauld be wished du- 
ring the propoB^and^anpnorted. manhood of our being. 
Tbereia s^bold and unieaning' sell>4ttfficiency in man> 
whea^hia bona- ia haideBoi and matnmdiinm attcagih,. 
and hi* blood« oacolatm ia potent mgvllattii along hia. 
finmowodi ;««J>ufr in- 3Bonth>aind inagoi.wiigi Qn i-di v inn, 
imiMmhingniligiaBi iaaUiaalh YourpiKloor ia Uned^ 
alLromvdof a; SobboUkovmiAiigv wbhryontUnli hut da«. 
viotianal oonntenanem ; tiueo am the eaneoiamaof Imb 
moMalii^tt whom ea n aoi en co andparentat aoUcimde havoi 
seat to your miniateiial msidenee^ with the view of n»> 
ceiving inslniotiQn).dimelion^ andenhflttalion, ouxtbingav 
whioh belong to their eternal paacoi Themia notono 
-««no^ not eveik that atmng and iioB»fiatodifigttmof pnm^. 
turn- manhood, whnconhl. twist a poker, or snppoita> 
horse load» ■them ia not one amoagstithcmbwiiO'ii not* 
deeply, devoutly^ decidedly- in eameatk, 

JMan may.be anmvingbeint^ huts aHaaaO, hnianotook.. 
tnraUy preaumpmoosk Oh) yes,, ha meanarwnUi;, nnd-idb 
thia pmttf oireloof may oheehe and nsat habilimentsj 
< meeas wcU ; they irould reeoillkmn the vcrv breath of in*i 
shMsiityw Sfaioeraam theynow^ and vpbcftthehhMm^ and: 
tbe Btreagth^aod spring*^ido'of blood, bam faded^ sad 
mlaaed^ end. ehbed into auUemwaa, weakness^ bennmbi 
ed frigidity of pulm and fiaame^ they well againt bn la 
eammti Over tho intssmedlam and. unmattainod lm» 
vail' of life, muf God^ in hiS'meny,.ealflBd tho*cov«ing* 
o£ foiytfninnw that auspicioua maatlo o£ imputed: 
covering ■■nndm whidk the* aoul caa doparo in penea^ 
and- live in ftUd^ I It ianot that moml and aUamen,. 
big*wiggsd sod big^bodied membcrai of onrr eburah^ 
haPB written tnatism on morality ;; it isnot thnteertahn 
aoahraaand ovoawesning proaehera and prayem HanK of. 
late-elevated the rational atandaidtof reiigioni finr ahooa 
the: macb of ordinary attainment andnpprehenaien ; itia> 
not that knowledge, and even adenot,. haoo heeamld^ by/ 
retail and In penny^woeths, to artimnai msritaaies^ and. 
wiitcm*'dorka, that, our Scottiah peasanta^ oontinnra. 
moeal end a dovotioool people ;i.»dfriaowing^ bia.gmm 
meaaura^ tothe atated and the wlemar return ofiwmkiy' 
ordinMicm; and^hiparticttkr,o6 thafcWghe^ f es iifaii 
which baa kmg viodioatedtoritaoU^ ba.the^a n arii msl an 
of Sootehment a patamoaat amidiaimg a i slii i ig rappeila-. 
tkm^^ Tim OncAaioa*?' K ia owing- m thia dm^ 
cumalanoe tfaat( ws am alili ftask andr vigDBBn% 
the com that ournmianiiy are,>BMipiimtimiy 
reUgkMM|.and;bappyw. 
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LICS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTUnE STILL EXI8T- 
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By Jonathan A» BetL 
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Nod to thtt Mood.' 



-BUKVS. 



In tbe history of few dties shall we find so rapid and 
successful a progress in the knowledge and practical 
cttltiTation of architecture, and the fine arts in general, 
as has been manifestly exhibited within the last few 
years in the Northern Metropolis. Indeed, so very 
sudden has been the change from the lofty, untutored, 
step-gabled buildings of Normandy to the most refined 
ana pure examples of Oreeoe, that one is apt to doubt 
whether a taste will be permanent which bears too much 
resemblance, in the rapidity of its motions, to the waver- 
ing uncertainty of fashion. A proper relnh for Grecian 
architecture can only be attained by careful examina- 
tion,— by accustoming the eye to purity of outline, and 
the mind to that energy and delightful chastity which, 
though difierently developed, chancterize alike Grecian 
sculpture and architecture. 

We are willing to believe, however, that what may 
have been at first the effect of caprice or affectation, will 
speedily attain a firm footing on the broad basis of cul- 
tivated taste ; and the only reasons we have for quarrel- 
ling with tliis Patagonian stride are, that the modesty 
of nature has been already overstepped in several in- 
stances, and, what we lament still more, the character- 
istic ardiitecture of the country has been allowed to fall 
into utter oblivion. Thus the sudden predilection 
for classic novelty seems likely tb complete what the 
barbarous and cruel spoliations of the Coventnters be. 
gan. A sufilcient number of relics, however, still 
remain, scattered about the land like unavenged spirits, 
pointing back with mournful finger to the period of 
their former glory, to show clearly what that architec- 
ture has been. Though in many cases debased and 
Frenchified, we yet question much if England herself, 
stored as she is with all her magnificent ecclesiastical 
trophies, can bosst of any, more ancient or interesting, 
than are to be found in several of the counties of Scot, 
land, and more especially the northern. - The very 
debasement of style, and stamp of foreign ideas, inter- 
mingled here and there, though much to be regretted, by 
the architect, who, like the painter, is ever in pursuit of 
the beautiful, ought only to awaken more general curio- 
sity. It has always appeared to us matter of no small 
wonder, that such a feeling does not exist, especially 
among the Scottish clergy, considering the sacred cha. 
racter of most of the ruins to which we allude — some of 
which, indeed, are still in a sufficient state of repair to 
admit of their being employed as parish churches. Be- 
sides their being so closely connected with the history 
of the Reformation and other clerical matters, another 
motive for paying attention to this subject is to be found 
in the gradual refinement and elegance of taste which 
would necessarily fiow from it, and the probable intro- 
duction of the pure ^'English Architecture'* into reli. 
gious edifices of the day. The slovenly and mean 
manner in which most parish churches are built at pre. 
sent would no longer be permitted by men who nad 
learned to appreciate the value of a style which we are 
now pleased to term €rothic and barbarous — as if these 
were convertible terms. Nor would the architect, 
builder, and derk of works, confused and huddled into 
one person, be allowed to send forth his vulg!ir concep. 
tions and bad execution. Surely the spirit which, ptr- 
haps rightly, inspired the Covenanters, cannot now exist 
to such an extent as to prevent the eye from distinguish- 



ing the difftrenee betwixt b heavy piece of unsafe stone 
and slate deformity, and the beautiful geometrical out- 
line of the simplest piece of '' Early Engluh " work, 

or the mind from feeling the truly religious emotions 
which a good €kKhie intoior never fails to produce. 

But the architectural knowledge of the clergy and 
otheis is not to be extended by a mere raking and puzz- 
ling after dates. A careful and critical perusal of 
Gothic Architecture in England, or mote properly, 
English Architecture, will be found absolutely ne- 
cessary before the eye can acquire a clear and decided 
discrimination of style. It is not our intention, nor 
would it be possible in so short a sketch, to attempt an 
explanation of the various contingent circumstances 
which serve to mark the styles, and consequently the 
dates of Gothic or English architecture, as completely 
as the acanthus, yolute, and triglyph, mark a difference 
of order in the Grecian. In the few observations we 
propose, we shall confine ourselves to tbe simple and 
judicious nomenclature given by Mr Rickman, in his 
'* Essay on Gothic Architecture ;" from which, without 
quitting his closet, a man of ordinary comprehension 
mar cuU suflicient to enable him to know something of 
both styles and dates. 

Though the subject seems naturally to divide itself 
into two parts, ecclesiastical and castellated ruina, we 
shall confine ourselves to the former alone. Castle^ 
when applied to a Scottish ruin, is often a misnomer. 
The Scottish castle, in many instances, is merely a rude- 
ly fortified mansion, and sometimes only a single square 
tower, which, before the accession of James VI. to the 
throne of England, every petty baron, or baron*s retainer 
of any wealth or consequence, was forced to inhabit, to 
protect him from the predatory attacks of a lawless and 
disjomted population. Generally speaking, the archi- 
tectural remains of these strongholds are rude, without 
character, and by no means to be for a moment compared, 
in importance, to the ecclesiastical ruin, inheriting, as it 
does, a portion of the magnificence and richness dis- 
played in the religion of its original founders. Leaving, 
then, the castle to the perusal and study of the inquisi- 
tive antiquarian, we shall botice, in as brief and concise 
a manner as possible, one or two of the ecclesiastical 
ruins most eminent for their architectural peculiarity. 
Were we to launch out into desultory remsrks and poeti- 
cal descriptions of scenery, we should find our lucubra- 
tions, like the evening shadow on the dial, still growing 
upon us, the nearer we approached the seeming termina- 
tion of the subject. 

Elgin Cathedbal, Moratshire ^Tliough 

aware that there are one or two ruins of some conse-^ 
quence north of this latitude, especially the chorch of St 
Magnus in Kirkwall, Orkney ; the Priory of Beau Lieu, 

or Bewly, in Ross-shire ; and Pluscardine Priory to 

the preservation of which its noble owner has given 
every attention, — yet none of these are so characteristic 
or important. In its perfect state, the Cathedral of 
Elgin must have been one of the finest, if not the 
finest, sacred edifice in Scotland. Its plan originally 
was that of a magnificent cross church, with nave, 

aisles, transepts, choir, chapter house, and chapels, 

dismantled parts of all which are still in existence. 
There have been originally three towers, two at the 
west end of nave aisles, and one at the intersection of 

the nave and transepts. The whole of (^is ruin 

for ruin it is most effectually, as the ground is quite 
strewn with the fragments — is of an early character, 
with here and there a very few marks of perpendicular 
work. The western towers, portions of which still 
exist, arc Norman in outline, possessing also the 
broad, fiat buttresses, and the double windows divided 
by shafts, belonging to that style. Some fine doors still 
remain, strangely ornamented with a decided mixture of 
the early English -toothed ornament, and the Decorated 
square flowers. The tracery of almost all the windows. 
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» vbidi, hj the bj, the ciric authorities of the present 
iif seen to bear as much enniity as the reformers of 
jjttj » dther destroyed or cut out ; some four and two 
::»5till are readable, however, and appear to belong 
ftveatioay be termed the early Decorated, or Transition 
ct1( frooi early English to Decorated. The east end is 
.: eiabocste piece of early English, though possessing 
tTcal symptoms of foreign outline. The Chapter- 
issst, whidi may be considered of Decorated date, is 
ttMj iintDed, and the central pier has shafts entwined 
f^ vRsths and flowered capitals. On the whole, this 
!«j3 is s most interesting one, and of a chaster charac- 
3 dun ve generally see in Scotland. 

TikCocbch of OldM achab, Aberdeewshire. 
-Tlie diarcfa of Old Machar, generally termed the ca- 
tbednlof Old Aberdeen, must hare been, when per- 
^^ i magnificent structure, as even now the nave, 
vkbis aQ that is in preset ration, forms of itself a large 
mi hvdaomebttilding. Some part of the transept walling 
dl venains, which shows the plan of the church to have 
hees (bat of a cross. The west front is of granite, work- 
dbddlf io the Decorated style. There are two towers, 
na shert spires. The towers have projected battle- 
aao, aad are machicolated. There is a wood roof In 
t^cacrior, of good character. Some monuments exist 
B'iie transepts, which are shamefully exposed to the 
Mcer^ though possessing much good detail. Several 
if oe snallcr mouldings of this church show how much 
zp k dooe with granite. 

tiusoow CATHEDRAL..>.This Is a piece of early 
Zsiish design, io exceedingly good repair, of a chaste 
■j boodfttl character, and is well worthy more atten- 
e<f obKTvstioo and study than is generally allotted to 
i Fnc that spirit of Scottish economy, however, which 
m niiied so many of the larger ancient churches, it 
tap ast entirely escaped. In plan, it is the almost uni- 
Tssil one of a cross, with the transepts metamorphosed 
JSAtnacta to the nave and aisles, which are fitted up 
fv the reception of one congregation ; and to the choir 
t^ciiala, which accommodate another. The transepts, 
U, bj the way, are singularly short, and have both 
bd additioos, are now in complete ruins, and are crown- 
ed I! tbeir interseetton with nave and choir, with a tow- 
ff aad gpire, the upper portion of which is easily distin. 
fiiibed as of modern date. There is also a tower at the 
vsrt cod of the north aiAle. In composition the nave 
■d duir Wa materially, but both are good. The 
^ iieoDsaderably richer in its detail, possessing many 
^KisacBs of foliage of equal design and execution with 
:aoK flf the bigest and most elaborate in the English 
oa^xils. The west door, though now built up, de- 
leta 10 he noticed for its decidedly foreign appearance, 
-frach in design, and English in -detail. The great 
namooof the cathedral is the Crypt, (under the choir 
adidjeining cbapter-house,) which is not equalled by 
ej Esglish examples, in spite of their variety and 
^aatf* It is an intricate piece of rich early English 
■isi, vidi piersy arches, and groining of highly orna* 
:ci^ character. The intersection of the groins are 
<^"aed with splendid bosses, and the doors and pier- 
^oals are rich in flowers and other ornaments peculiar 
idsettyle. 
Ihi Old College Church, Edinburgh — 
TeoeDtion this example partii* larly, in order to at- 
^ At%otioo to a very b^utiful composit'on, now in 
iKHcaf utter neglect and oblivion. Of this church, 
i:^ has been a cross one, only the choir and transepts 
33t, the nave having disappeared, as well as the tracery 
tfaoKof the windows, — ^thanks, probably, to the anti. 
^^^jduc gnsto of some pMeudo magisterial junto. In spite 
^ibese dilapidations, however, there still remains^suffi- 
^i food for the architect, ever hungry in these' mat- 
fets- The style, interiorly, it Decorat^, with pi^rs and 
*^ of boiatifttl workmanship. Indeed, I question 
adi if England hcnelf ooold produce more exquisitely- 



flowered capitals, or moaldingi of better character. The* 
centre and transepts have bosses of much beauty, and 
the choir is groined with plain aisles. The south door 
stands in an open porch, formed by a circular segmental 
arch springing from two boldly projecting buttresses, 
with some good groining. This seems to have been the 
source whence a porch of the same design has been taken 
to adorn Roslin Chapel, and is curious on that account. 
There are a few mouldings, and other details worth note, 
scattered elsewhere about the exterior. 

Melrose Abbet. — ^Though not one of the most 
characteristic, this is certainly one of the most magnifi-' 
cent, ruins of which Scotland can boast. As we approach 
the Border, we find the architecture gradualiy losing its 
foreign peculiarities, and verging more and more into 
pure English work. The styles here are of all grada- 
tions, from early English to Perpendicular, with here 
and there curious mixtures of both, the design being 
early, and the details late, — a peculiarity notunfrequently 
to be observed in Scotland. The greater portion, how- 
ever, is Decorated, and of excellent character. The pre- 
sent remains consist of almost all the church, and part 
of the cloisters. The nave has two south aisles, one very 
narrow, and then another broader beyond. The choir, 
though very short, having but small projection from the 
transepts, is richly groined. A decorated window of five 
lights, which belongs to the south transept, is quite a 
model of beauty ; and the east window, of Perpendicular 
date, though mutilation and alteration have been busy 
with it, s^ displays the skeleton of a noble design. 
There are some good ancient monuments ; — ^here sleeps 
the gallant James, son of William, Earl of Douglas, 
who fell at the battle of Otterbum, unable to withstand 
the fiery onset of valiant Hotspur. In speaking of this 
ruin, we have been much less dilTuse than we otherwise 
shotUd have been, had it not been so well known, both 
by inspection and description. It is the property of the 
Duke of Bucdeuch, and we should almost deem it the 
roost valuable of all his Scottish possessions,.^the fair- 
est jewel in his ducal coronet. 

Before concluding these cursory remarks, we cannot 
refrain from again earnestly calling tlie attention of the 
public, and of the clergy in partictdar, to the careful pe- 
rusal and study of Scottish ruins in general. They are 
relics of architecture peculiarly national ; of architecture, 
from the solemnity of its character, well fitted for reli- 
gious purposes, and offering to the mere amateur, or an- 
tiquarian idler, a wide field for speculative lore. To the 
artist, too, particularly the architectural draughtsman, 
they offer a large extent of untrodden ground, the greater 
part of them having never been illustrated by engraving, 
and the few which have are robbed of theur fair propor- 
tions, vulgarized, modified, and mangled. 
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FRAGMENT OF A POETICAL EPISTLE, 

Addressed to a friend in England, in the year 1826, when 
the Young Ladies of Edinburgh gave up their time en- 
tirely to filing Bazars with ingertiotu Works, sold to 
assist the Poor in a severe Season, 

By Mrs Grant ofLaggan, 

I HAVE plunged unawares into sad retrospection, 
Yet do not imagine me sunk in dejection ; 
To gratitude, friendship, and kindness, alive^ 
To please and be pleased, I assiduously strive ; 
Nor view with indifference the fair and the witty, 
That adorn this self-named intellectual city. 
To beauty and merit their claims I allow, 
But to me they were ne'er so attractive as now : 



*isB XDismuaam LrrfiuotT jo VKsr al. 



Nttw^mdl, likfeiiMRk htfiAMidifty Imnl <:%Hritfl AfiM^ 
The fedfaig mtttt ittrrihf be f^mmfl «&A dMp, 
TlMt iM hdrdlwak i!lrtsti<m and goMlp to tfee^ 
The deepiy^yeA Aoekk^ df t^hrunariiMk 
N«w modntiy oorer'd, cui anrody tie seen ; 
Tlie qidi bodi tike barp Mid {ilaiio liM bovnili^ 
im the^oAfet m filled, theor^owoe stter m aowid* 
AU thoughts and ril heads ttn en^nos^hgr one«i% 
FsrldleMUMMMBtnotiMecBiithQ^'eiMnf i 

T«t tfane mi swift yiBiens eeeaas hiMnfaif ««Mif«* 
They were Miter iiMin idMrftd, thoagh B^fer Ins ^gay; 
Heiw sweet «»e the iMWfS thiit ai««oflbUsr«f«#l» 
Inthese1abe«n«nove^ «rafWnM wMh peaee wnd oesftttft) J 
While the needle nd pencil girp hney fUl iKop^ 
ATidy>r e r< ^ Uril e a H^ rich oordSal of hope. 
Tes, children of sdrTow ! ye hope not in va3a ! 
*rhe Father of merdes, that hears you oomplaliw 
Has awsiken'd, from soft and Inaarions reposi^ 
Those Spirili, eonunissioned to Jessen y«ar woefc 
Like minis t ff ri ng ai^si% be n i gn a n t aad geod» 
ThQr w<0ric to scqpp^ yen wHh ndmsnt etad lbod4 

Nor iiie«^ wUle yon thus by «Mr hMoMy eve fe4 
Him wlN»ftaMlaot«n«ath wtereto AAerliistaaii 
Es«n Him who to save end to snffsr was hoii^ 
WIm tftsled of potvrty, e>rit^lg^ uid Motn. 
Tet ftBsde eoHcitade foltowM Ifim, when 
He most was despised and njected of iben. 
They served at His tablo-^they wept ift His (9«ss ;— 
Like gold at the fornaoe, when dear'd of its drosa^ 
In danger and sorrow they fiUthful were foond. 
And with richest rewards their derotions were crowa'd. 
On the morning of GI017V that broke on the toasb^ 
That robb*d Death of its stingp «m1 the Gnwe of in 



ne ConqosN^ tristnfli «o 
He was hail*d on His way by women alone; 
On Hmm His «f«t <b«b8 «r benignity slMiie^ 
To aaen leave the gldry «f arts and dfnmiS 
XJuttiviedf wliiie streng in your nmiuitte cntfUi^ 
In kindness, and pity, and sympathy dreSt, 
fSay, who can yonr right of donUnion conteet? 
A sway unsupported by courage or aiW- 
Hie Bund it improresi whUe it softens thehegrt 



LlTElUkRT CHIT-CHAT AND VARISTii&& 

^9(fe leexH that the Aicans of Sdmoe and Art, Ibr 1829. wUl be 

Cbliahcd this menth.; and wHI coHtatai all tbe popnkr dbaoveiw 
I and improremeDti oftheput year, in mac hank al an d dieml- 
aal aiJiBoc, tiatwal MBtny* Tviri and flonBcatie coononiyt the ms^ 
All and fine arts, and a nuoeUaneouf register. The farthcomins 
volume will be ■o m e wh a t la yr than that of iaat year, and wiu 
be ilhutrated with vpwards of twenty 'enKVavhus* 

The new sacred poem, ■* The Opening of the Sixth SeaU** origi- 
nally announced tat November last, and aoddentally d^yed. wiU, 
weweinfbcmed, at length poaitiv ely spjpea r in the q>l ddle of 
Janway* It -h'to bodedicsaed, by pei'iulaslon, totheRereiCBd 
H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry at the Unirenity of Oxford. 

TbelHthconrtBg *«* London Review,** edtled t^ me Reverend 
J. Blanco While, WiU Appear eaity In Febnuiy. Tbe Editor, in 
bis prospectus, states that the London Review is notestahllsncd, 
aa has been earmisea from his former wyftlngs, with the design 



either of opposing or assisting 

He also asserts political independence of all partiesi 

great wright to questloos of political eoonomy ; p rof ess es religious 

moderation t sod declares his deteraiination that the London 

Review shaH not advocate the ioterests of any cbH% howeser 

powarfVilV In opperitlon to those of the community. 

A work of an doBsart and inleMittag kind, eatlflsi «« The 
Tower Menagerie," and oomprising deUneadons, dseei^ilionBL 
and aneodottt of SR Che animals In the Tower, Is on the eve of 
poblicatian. ItKUlmake aa eaesneat pi si ian far ysnag 4per» 



The seeond volume of Hemoin of the Aftdn of ISnrope, from 
the Peaoe of inMMi by hold Mm RniiBll, ^fttl iHPpebrtamieir 

ALItenoy GSSetti U al wuttobertarte a at Mandieiter, mush 
upon the pHi'Oi^tiM Sdbjbinpi Uienuy Joaiatf* 



We^sfeaanre 'that the lisnABB weMdy Itavleir has paased hdo 
_jw haadai and a tewweil dinner has besn glvea to Mr D. L. 
RidiardMn. the orialnal prolretor of that work, who is about to 
tevlsit India on prolb<eloma oorincss. 

JodglQt by *e tpeehnsns iMdi have bees siibailtted to as of 
Jones's Illustrations of Modem Athens, or Views bi Edinbarah. 
we are inclined to augur very ikvouraUyaf thb work, whi» is 
'liboat to be published in Kumbers, mdi w mu be t contahdiw foot 
Views and foarnsf* of MleMrcaib sad the price to be«e lewas 
ffftf rttfltfyT 

R. A. Smttlk.— Tbe prdfcasional toorieal talent of fi^nbunb 
has iuefciBed no slight loss hi the 'reeerit deaai of tWe tastefiil and 
indaslriens cemposer in ortwle Hfew Mr Ssrith wm distlagatoh. 
ed for his modest and amiable manners; and, as a musieian, his 
geuios will live In many simple and beautiful airs which he hw 
MbeUadbian. ItwIlbeloagbciBNtheplaeeheeoaMyttlcd 
among our amateur and jaswislisial arthttesabo adeqoaM^ 
SunplmL 

We have aem the ebgnrrfng of Miss EHm Ihrttm, whi<^ is to 
Ibmi the f > w atls|ii eee»o ssefliltmMttber of the '• BMnbonrti Mv- 
sioM AJbom,** and are happy toossuie our leadefs and «ho IHeads 
<^ that lady, that we loak upon it as a performance highlycndi^ 
iMe to the anisu c u ufe e f n ed. The engraving Is by Mr wfbon, 
ftom a pabrtingliy Mr Minasa. a yoma arilst of moeh pranhe. 
The likeness Is ezoeedii«lf good, and tbe style of OMOutkia 
Viaste and elennt. 

ThMtrkai <G0eri!pi— I^OT'want of m Wn SIddoas or a Miss 0^. 
l«sll,'the London oritka are contented to be aresHy delUArtei 
with Mies Phillhist bntwe suspeet much that iris yo>anglady» 
<hou^ a oorrea and^easing actress, poaseves little powerful 
and origbMrisenins.— We pererive that the Buun^tatajtrm, one 
of tbe iisator our English comedies, has been i oe l »ed at Co v e at 
Garden, and has been admirably performed. Charles Keasble wai 
Archer, Kedey was Serubt Blshoianl was SuUtn, Miss Forde was 
Cierty. asd Hiss Chesterwas Mft telfew. WoriMiOldlfketOiee 
Miss Chester here ;<she must be>a splendid woana. Oneoftke 
best of the London critics says, «* Her first launch on to the bosMis 
was as proud and magnificent a ilsion, as if she bad been (like 
• the towered Cybele') a personiflcaCieb of Windsor GOatle, roond 
tower, beep, battlements, sad ail r We should be «lad to see 
our own Manager play the part of Scrub, and In other respects 
wetfilnkheeotfid east the fiMur Sirnrtofcm ve iy l e s ueotably.-TTie 
popidar Httle Theatre of tlse<^de^ haa paodnoed a HaHeinia- 
ade^ which. In the judgment of the Juvenile audieneeb beats ttose 
at the great houses to nfieks— it is called «• The MmIc Masroww 
bane; or, TaSy -waa a Wehftman, Tsly was a Thltf r* A down, 
who appears to it, bynaaae Paale^ Is rteriawil to be Mas only le> 
gitimate descendant of Joe Orianaldl now on the stage.— The 
French jplays at the feoglish'0,>en-houaebave eommenced. Be- 
au the . - - ^ 



e: 



eomettaab wtiom %»e have had here, the eotn 
h toooBH>rise MUel. Jcmiy Vutp i d and Jenny Celbm, a 
rieurs Ls!porte, Perlet, Ace.— Miss Paton has been perfinmiac in 
Dubthi Wtth the gTMtest tdMT.— Nothing of any coasequefxse has 
baendotagatourTheatm sRMllephemsial pUma, m two ads, 
seem to be the staple commodity. Weaatieipiilesoon, ItowewsN 
somemoredistinfiOidud^oveltieB; and we shaU ouiael 
sa early opportunity of saying a fe^ words eooOBrnIng each of 1 
leadb^ mcniben or oar ooB[vs«y>«*Tham la a tt^t-lmie <ta 
at the Caledonian Ttaaatro, of the name of WilKmft Miose' 
extraordinary feats are certainly well worth eedng. 

WXBKLT List of PERFOaHAXCSS. 

Jao. 8.-^an. lO* 

Sat. Qreen-eyed MomMUr, Free amd Btum, d Osb 

How. R«arf of Mid'LotMan, Firtt Feef . 4 Do- 

Tons. Tk£ Two Primd*, Ah^$e, tf The fietllr fnp. 

YfrntK Paml Pry^ FreemndE&n, dr B M m m CHmss^ 

Tnua. Rob Roy, $[ The Fatal Rock. 

Fai« Mary ^gueen qfSeoi*, Maion ofBuHa, ^ RoMMea ICrasor.- 



irO OUR C0RRBSP0m>ENT8. 

*' XdeUne,** firom the German of Buxger, Sad " A SeoCs Sng," 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, In our next. 

A press of matter fbrees as veluetsHfly te p S fct a o a s «* fltaaatt 
written «t Midnight," tin next week. 

The Remarks ** On Language^ are dever, but do not aacm es^ 
metty ealcnlated for our pagek— " Cooiessioas of an Inocmstant^ 
am well wriimn t but we cannot oonsent te eoMlnue any artldW 
through three or four Numboa. Theipaper eoneevai^g *■ MatF 
Queen of Soots" wfll not suit us.— *< Monsters not meotiooed tnr 
Linnseus* was not written by the gentleman named; his article 
was in a pr ev l oss eolussa. 

The " Stanaasf* fhim Ob«gow we Kke^ aad prapoae pahiiaMng 
them soon ^Laura's Lines ** On Ascovcnng a dead mothei'a emile 
tm tbe countenance ef her chfld,** give pnnnlseof ftitnre «xecl< 
leaee.— The <« Uaes to I'nifesser WiiBaB,on readlag bis « Talo ol 
Peace,' ** are not worthy of the sul^eci.— There is eonalderabla 
genius and IMIog ta the verses entitled, " I love th oo aa\i 
thee," but they are not perlbet eooudb— *■ Jack"^ Ode to tM 
New Year" will notealtus.^We fear the «« F - - " 
see tbe UghL— We have received the fidlowing 

BMOaAM Oa TaOMAS IHMNB. 

men tbe wophet abandon'd this world of llolbr« 

Hts fNanAr he gave to his puirfl bereft s 
;S0 ttie laughing god, Mooms, to nut tne baa i fci l n 

%ii^tn4 hton I^M HffitJtobistBfiiabiik 



AH tnncmttlesdonaibrthe EbtToanmA be pbstpakL 
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JkFlaite^9 Gmde ; or a Prmetical Stiay on the best 
MttkeipfgioUfg imme^aU ^fect to Wood^ by the 
xmtal p/ hrge Trees and Underwood ; being an 
elntft hpkee the Art, and thai of general ArhorU 
aittrt mfhjftoioffieai and Jtxed principlee. By Sir 
BsySimart, BarU Second Eaition ; greatly im- 
p(Ktdudai]«rged« Edinbiirgh aad LoDdon. John 
1828. 



rnbtt edidon of this work was published early 

ik^tu 1838, and was sold in three months. A se* 

eait&iflD wttvablished last December, and Is already 

:s)f iH sold oflr, so that a thhd is likely to bo called 

kfleioDg. Besides the elaborate and highly com* 

miuaj zeviews of the '* Planter's Guide,** which 

Mtffmtd in most of the scientific and agricultural 

Itakj it hss been also intzoduced to more general 

n»l7 Toy aUe articles in the Quarterly Review and 

EKtvDod*! Migaime, the former of which was writ«- 

K bj Sir Walter Scott, and the latter by Professor 

^ht It mj leem almost superfluous in us, at this time 

ikf, tD oAr say obaervatioos on a work now so Very 

ii% taswB sod csiesaied. The improvements, how- 

mn dK praeot edition ave of that nature which give 

ixreal nev featares, and in particular, greatly extend 

silfSaUIky to tiie purposes of the general planter. 

loi^ tfaoe is one view of the subject which has not 

ks iuKted on by any previous reviewer so strongly as 

iroeiieefTe the author would wish, and which appears 

• Bofnch importanee as to warrant our directing 

^sastioB of oar readers to it in an especial manner. 

^( lUode not to the mere practical and mechanical 

^wkS) wliieh it ia obvious to eveiy one Sir Henry 

te iaf made la the art of giving immediate eflTect 

•«3d, bst to the far higher and more philosophical 

mi he baa taken, in applying to the sdence of ar- 

■olsoe, physiological and chemical ptinciples* We 

^ipoo tfaia point the mote wflUnoiy, because Sir 

i«T Stesirt, with all his phytologioalkiiowledge, has 

fUf sfoided any ^mg like the dry teehnieaHties 

■ Met Kienee, or the quackery and anbcution which 

^aateat a display of individual aoqnirements, (often 

"SvBtlj sapeihBeial,) than the imparting of nseful 

^^ntita to others. He wiiftes in a dear and popu- 

'nle, nd, tdemiflc as he is, he steadily keeps his 

^•bject in view from beginnkig to end ; which is by a 

^ of inductive reasoning, foanded on the facts he 

^ w he proceeds, to show, that the transplanting of 

¥ Met, the yt^enifuw fArra^urwi^f^ is not an impos^ 

Iktuk, but a very practicable labour, and that eoun* 

Mtlcmen may, whenever they please, and at a mo^ 

Nerpense, scatter them about thefr parks, though 

^ibjcets tssnaplanted be fifty and sixty years old. 

[iJtDot a little remarkable, that, notwithstanding 

'hariu of books wfaidi have been written in this 



and other countries on the culture of wood, no attempt 
was ever made till now to teadi planting on sdentinc 
principles, or any principles at all ; whilst chemist^ and 
physiology have, in modem hands, rendered the sister 
department of agriculturd a new art Some idea may 
be formed of the low state of arboTicultnral knowledge 
all over the country, from the fact, that only a short 
time ago, a person of the name of Withers— an attor- 
ney at Holt, in Ncnfolk, and possessed of only a few 
acres of ground,— not only imposed the most absurd 
theories on the public, but actually frightened the Com- 
missioners of woods and Forests, by threatening a par- 
liamentary inquiry. This could never have l^en the 
case had science been properly diieeted to the subject of 
plantinff, and those pnnciples established, which, being 
founded on an attentive examination of natural fticts, it 
would be impossible for the most ingenious sophistry 
to controvert But the truth is, that from the days of 
the Romans under Nero and Vespasian, the art has sus- 
tained no great alteration or improvement The phy- 
siological properties and anatomy of trees having been 
totally disregarded by planters, their culture and ma- 
nagement has been generally looked upon as a se- 
condary branch of Hordcolture, and the art of trans- 
planting, in particular, or of giving immediate eSbct to 
wood, mis continued as much a matter of mere physical 
force as it was in the times of Prince Maurice of Sax- 
ony, or Louis the Fourteenth, both of whom squander- 
ed immense sums in disfiguring and tearing up by the 
roots, trees which were never destined to be restored to 
the beauty and vigour of whioh they wera thus rudely 
deprived. 

In aU countries trees are probably the most important 
production of the vegetable kbgdcnn to civilizea man ; 
but in Great Britain, whose very existence as a power- 
ftil and independent nation is bmvod to depend upon 
her navy, they acquire a double value, and are deser- 
ving of double attention. Were it only a question re- 
garding the raising of the best oaAr, it should be cjn- 
sidered as one of vital importance, and felt to be more 
or less interesting by every British landowner. But the 
subject is one of still wider range, and in some shape 
or other comes home to the bosoms of aU who have ever 
rejoiced in the green luxuriance of nature. Trees not 
only furnish the material on which the most nseftil and 
the most elegant arts depend for their vtry existence 
but of all tile ornaments which give variety and bc»uty 
to the surface of the eartb, they are the most conspicu- 
ous. They are associated with sll that is holy in na- 
ture, and with much that is tender slid endearing in our 
mellowed recollections of the past There is perhaps 
no inanimate object to which we may become so much 
attached as to a tree, tiie old ancestral tree, that seemed 
with a sort of silent pleasure to shelter the home of our 
chUdbood, and under whose patemsl bianefaes, our chil- 
dren, and OUT children's children, may yet be seen to sport 
for many asnmmer day. Trees are mute eompaoionsthat 
have known us in all our moods, and haveaknostahared 
them with us. Beautiful are they amidst the odours. 
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And the gentle thowen, and the yoang bloeioniB of 
spring ; glorioui are thev in the gorgeouB apparel of the 
bltte-ikied sumiDerf with the wood.pigeons and many- 
coloured birds cooing and singing unseen deep in the 
recesses of their umbrageous bou^s ; touching are tliey 
in autumn, and haklowed with a thousand moral mean- 
ings, in the decaying magnt6oence of their nuobow foli- 
age ; and venerable, ay« and beautiful, are they in win- 
ter, bending their bare branches to the blast, or with all 
their twigs and sprays stiff and motionlesa as coral, in 
the clear frosty air, and glittering in a white covering of 
snow. Trees have figured both in public and in pri- 
vate life ; on the page of historv, and in the unedited 
aon^ls of the heart Add to all these assodaiiona, others 
arising from a recollection of the many useful and beau- 
tifol inventions to which human ingenuity has made 
timber subservient, and see it in particular triumphing 
over that element which so long rolled its wide waters 
in despotic loneliness ; and we may at length be able to 
perceive, in its proper light, the value of a work that 
goes far to dissipats the ignorance, error, and confusion, 
that have so long prevailed regarding the planting and 
rearing of trees ; the giving immediate eflfect to them by 
assigning them the most tasteful and genial situations ; 
and in general all that relates to arboriculture, from the 
minutest details of execution, to the most extensive re- 
Bults of experience. 

In many of the shorter reviews which have appeared 
of the work before us, we have been sorry to see, that 
the praise, though encomiastic, was of little value, be- 
cause it was given at random, and without a due ap- 
piedatioa of what Sir Henry Steuart haa done, still more 
for the science than for the practice of planting. But 
we an afraid that of many reviewers it may be said, — 
Imudant quod mm iuieWguML In the present case, at 
least, it is clear that from a want of phytological infor- 
mation, they have too often considered plsinting, hke 
digging or ploughing, a mere mecha|iical art, whilst, 
with all due deference, it Is to us very evident, that the 
author's chief merit consists in his elevating it to that 
tank it is entitled to hold among the sciences. Let us 
see for a moment what are his own words upon this sub- 
jecL We recommend the following passage to the best 
attention of oar readeii : 

*' But the principles on which it is established, im- 
ply a far wider range, and admit of a far more impor- 
tant application. Tlie art of giving immediate effect to 
wood is not merely an art of practice — it is founded on 
vegetable physiology and the anatomy of plants, and 
constitutes one branch only of Oekeeal Plaktino, 
.—whidi it is still more important to teach, on some 
principles of scieooe. To carry the former into effect, 
it is obvious that, as materials of considerable magni- 
tude are necessary, so difficulties are found, which do 
not occur in ordinary planting, and by doing greater 
violence to nature, it requires far greater dexterity, as 
well as greater sdenoe. To teach the art, therefore, of 
removing large trees, is to teach, in the most effective 
manner, that of General Planting on Physiological 
principles, which, as they are drawn from nature her- 
self, cannot err, and accordingly they furnish the only 
certain means of accounting for its failure, or teaching 
it with success. He who can raise a tree from the seed 
to the state of valuable timber, whether for ornament or 
use, must possess a certain acquaintance with the habits 
of woody plants t But the man who can remove trees of 
oonsidenble age and magnitude at pleaaure, must ne- 
cessarily possess dw same species of skill, and a know- 
ledge of Uie laws of nature to a much superior extent. 

** On a subject like this, which is wholly new, but 
not the less interesting to the British planter, I would 
earnestly entreat the attention and indulgence of the 
reader. It is not more than three score years sin^ 
chemistry and natnnd history have been suconsfully 

■ W l ! ■■ ■ ■ I I ■■ . ■ ■ I , 



cultivated among us, and applied to the improvement 
of the arts. The ingenious writings and interesting 
discoveries of Mr Knight, the president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Lonoon, have done much to tura the 
public attention to Vegetable Phy8iol<>gy, as ImportAot 
to the advancement of Horticulture. The Iste wery 
able work of Mr Keith, on Physiological Bouny, h«a 
completely systematized the science ; it haa tendcrd to 
correct tlie errors, and supply the omissions, of former 
writers, and to bring forward, in one luminoua view, 
both his own discoveries and those of foieign nations. 

** Let us, therefore, hope, that the present attempt to 
bring vegetable physiology into notice, by applying it 
to the practice of arboriculture, may not be less success- 
fut than that of applying chemistry to husbandry, which, 
to the astonishment of Europe, has rendered the culti- 
vation of the soil a new art in modern hands. The cul- 
ture of wood, as has been already observed, in point of 
rank and importance, certainly stands next to the cul- 
ture of the soil, and, in point of attraction, it ataods a 
great deal higher, from the delightful e&ets It every 
where prod aces ; whether they are seen in the deep ne- 
elusion of the grove, the open ridiness of the park, or 
the endless charms of woodland scenery. Since the la- 
dies of late have become studenu of chemistry, it is not 
too much to expect, that they will be ambitioua of at- 
taining proficiency in a science, so much more aikin to 
their own pursuits; and that country gentlemen, cnin- 
lous to protit by so illustrious an example, will not 
suffer vegetable physiology to be any longer a dcmdera- 
tum, eitlier in their own acquirements, or in those of 
their gardeners, their foresters, or their land-atewarda. 
Thus a new era will be brought about in Biitiah arbori- 
culture, of which the most remarkable circumatance is, 
that it has not been brought about before, amidst the 
advanctmeat of the other arts. And thus Bngland, 
which, a century and a half ago, was the birth-place and 
the cradle of vegetable physiology, will soon give lessons 
in planting, as well as agriculture, to the rest of £urope.** 
—p. 11.14. 

It is with the view of giving all the aid in the author*s 
power to this desirable consummation, thai the present 
work has been written. It is divided into eleven Sec- 
tions, which are followed by a copious supply of notes 
and illustrations. The table of contents is Tcry full, 
and comprises a distinct analysis of the whole work,... 
a plan, we think, well worthy of imitation in siniil«r 
productions. The Jlrtt section is introductory ; show- 
ing the utility and importance of arboricultutv, and 
the necessity of establishing fixed principles, on which 
alone the removal of wood for immediate effect can be 
safely conducted. The tecand section comprises a his- 
tory of the art, from the earliest down to the present 
times ; by which it app;ari that the practice of remo- 
ving large trees wss known both to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but never carried into effect by them without ex- 
treme difficulty and little success ; and that, though it 
made some priigress after the revival of learning in mo- 
dem Europe, it never rose beyond the rank of a me- 
chanical art, and has, consequently, been always con- 
sidered unfit for general purposes, limited in its appli- 
cation, and hazardous and uncertain in its execution. 
The thirdf fourth^ Jffth^ and Hxth sections are devoted 
to an exposition and examination of the scientific prin- 
ciples of arboriculture, and now, fir ikejlrst time^ dis- 
tinctly point out how chemistry and vegetable physio- 
logy may be applied to planting of all sorts, aa well as 
to the preparation and selection of all socto of soils. 
This is done, as we have aliesdy said, and shall 
immediately prove, without the introductioo of any 
disgusting jargon, which no pactical planter eould un- 
derstand, and which would have rendered the book a 
dead letter, destined speedily to have gone dowro— . 
'^ia vicnm vendentem thus et odares.** Oor author 
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ma die mbject as die physieUn treats medieine in a 
fsk teined §or the uae of families. The experienced 
tn Hatofen the extent of his knowledge in the facility 
iri which he lays aside the pedantry of the schools, 
fli Bikes himself at once intelligible to the uninstract- 
ti The tevattki eightky wiiitA, and tenth sections in* 
ssdiee as, in a masterly manner, to all the minute de- 
akuS pructiee^ connected with the pvepazation of the 
, as file icmoval, the taking up and transportation of 
aa, tbe planting them in their new situations, and 
te isban^aenc treatment. The eleventh and kut^ 
jngh, to tlie planter, not the least interestiDg section, 
gm» 00 incontrovertible evidence, at how very mo- 
rose aa txgenMe the most striking effects ever produced 
kv f«od may be obtained. InstMd of its being neces- 
■f ID Iif oat from dC2 to £16 on the removal of a tree 
iaay ne, as was the case formerly, Sir Henry Steuart 
na hit own experience to be, that the larger treej are 
cnaflslj removed for from lO^. to 13s. each, taking 
it fatiBoe at half a mile, and the smaller for from 6s. 
3!i As if to make assurance doubly sure, the findy 
ea^ired plates, which accompany the volume, place 
h^ssr ejres die exact effects produced, and show us 
MreoBomy may be made to assort with all that is 
- beutifdin landscape. 
Hifiag thus briefly gone over the leading features of 
ae larfc, ear ren d er s will be better able to see the weight 
ffBth sast be attached to the scientific principles upon 
I fiith the whole of Sir Henry Steuart*s practice is 
f«fai We shall iUustiate this still more clearly, by 
ui£'a^ to the admirable account he gives of the vege- 
, ailr flDRMny of trees ; in the coarse of which he shows 
I te the snaiomy of trees, and the constitution and pro- 
* leDBcf plants io general, may be considered to be re. 
{ fufed bj as fixed and certain laws as have been dis. 
a«BBd la bdong to animal physiology. His disquisi- 
am. ■ psEtiealar, on the four protecting properties 
liid oatare invariaUy gives to trees in open exposures, 

1 twthy every attention. These properties are Ist, 

rbcfcoBM and induration of bark ; 2dly, Stoutness and 

I pri <f Hem ; Sdly, N umerousness of roots and fibres ; 

' B^ 4^y, Extent, balance, and closeness of branches. 

Qoesraalso the properties which should be always 

«bd ftr in txeea iotended for removal. If the reader 

Ki peruse stccntively the following quotation, as a brief 

fans of the atttbor*a intimate and scientific acquainu 

^ OS vuh all the ramificatiooa of lus subject, we ven- 

■rts ay, diat he will find both his own stock of know- 

^ iBotased, and his respect for Sir Henry Steuart 



'Is onier to assist die reader in forming a clear con- 
qiiai af the great value of a proper thi^ess of bark 
(•^ iaceaded for removal, it will be necessary to in- 
as s htde into the means by which the sap. vessels 
■aser Is die sustenance of plants. In the warmer 
*:^~i^ the aap flows in certain plants during the 
^lesr; but, in those that are more temperate, the 
AcsoM of vi^etablea are suspended, or nearly so, 
%^ the winter seaaon. Early in the tpring, however, 
: tagas to rise in woody plants, and continues to as- 
«d ail it reach the extremities of the branches. This 
^ a absorbed from the soil, by the extremities of the 
a^iiiy raodeta, and conveyed upwards, through the 
^«a of the iDot, to the trunk. In its ascent, it rises 
m\ ten^ die wood and the alburnum, in tubes of 
^■SB itsea, and u piepared or elaborated by the leaves. 
^ Fwesa, aeconling to some, is effected by means 
' e alsetnate oontiaction and dilatation of the sap- 
Ms, sad atin move, by a lespiration, perceptible and 
^ y eptifal e, in the kaves, which is peculiar to plants, 
waody or herbaeeoaa, and by the action of the 
But. aeeoidlng to othots, it is rather the 
ftom the loaves, than what is ptoperlv their 
Ibacdooa, thalaflacu tho ascent of the sap. 



When this has taken place, the sap is then converted 
into the proper juice, or what has been, by some, caUed 
Cambium, that is, juice fitted for nutrition ; and it de- 
scends by the returning vessels of the leaf stalk, and the 
longitudinal vessels of the rind, or inner bark. Thus, 
the circulation is carried on by a double process, the 
ascending and the descending ; whereby the vessels ter- 
minate downwards in absorbents, by which the fluids are 
received, and they terminate upwards in exhalents, by 
which those fluids are discharged. This doctrine of the 
two currents of sap was originally struck out by Mai. 
pighi and Grew ; but the &st who showed the organs 
of communication between the two currents to be the 
leaves, was unquestionably Darwin ; a discovery, which 
the ingenuity of Knight subsequentiy extended and 
confirmed, and traced tiie existence of the circulation of 
the sap. 

^' During the descent of the proper juice, it further 
appears, that each branch is nourished by the juice pre* 
pared by itaelf, and that the surplus, beyond what is re- 
quired for that purpose, descends from the junction of 
the branch with the stem, and contributes to the increase 
of die stem, and at last of the roots which originally sup. 
plied it. The descending juice is the efficient and proxi- 
mate means employed by nature, for the support and 
nourishment of every part ; therefore, to say that a tree 
is vigorous and healthy, is to say, in effect, that it has 
an abundant supply of sap. • • • • • 

^' From this cursory account, it is apparent of what 
vast importance it is to the planter, to maintain the sap, 
and still more the proper vessels, in the due exercise of 
their functions, and to protect them from external in- 
jury, of which cold may be considered as the greatest* 
For this purpose, nature has wisely provided such trees 
as are in open exposures, with a thick and coarse cover- 
ing of outer bark, which forms a defence from the ele- 
ments to the inner bark, in which the descending or 
proper vessels are situated. 

^^ Further, we know that heat is necessary to cause 
vegetation as well as to continue it Hence the wonder- 
ful effects of shelter, in close woods and plantations, in 
encouraging growth ; all trees, daring infancy, require 
a considerable proportion of warmth to make them shoot 
freely, as is proved by comparing the striking di9erence 
in their progress, at different degrees of elevation or ex- 
posure. What is most remarkable in sheltered trees is, 
that several of the kinds, most delicate and tender while 
young, for example, the oak, are found, when matured 
in a kindly temperature, to be the best adapted to resist 
the elements, and set their great^t fury at defiance.^ 

^* In adverting to heat as essential to vegetation, it is 
particularly worthy of notice, as already observed, that 
the epidermis ani bark of trees drawn up by shelter 
are usually thin, the former often smooth and glossy. 
The descending vessels, by consequence, as they lie 
under it, n^ver fail to suffer severely, on being exposed 
to a cold atmosphere. It is greatiy on this account, as 
well as from scantiness of roots and lateral boughs, 
that plantations sustain such extensive injury on being 
suddenly thinned. Where that operatidn is performed 
in a gradual manner, it gives time for nature to prepare 
the trees for the change, by strengthening the coat of 
bark, and likewise by multiplying the roots, and thick- 
ening the spray and branches ; and thus the proper ves- 
sels are prevented from being chilled by untimely ex- 
posure. The fkct, though universally known, is never 
referred to the true cause by common observers. 

<^ These considemtions famish ample ground to admire 
the wise provision of Nature in bestowing a much thick- 
er, coarser, and more indurattt^ covering of bark upon 
all trees in open exposures \ For, hi vain might they 
possess every other property, if the sap vssse h were not 
sufficientiy protected and enabled to do their office. 
Were that to happen through thinness of the bark, there 
cannot be a doubt but that tha plants would beeome 
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ttanted «nd licldf , and both bnmchet and ipray would 
suffer injury in consequence, ss we see happen to the 
generaUty of transplanted trees, which do not possess 
diis protecting property. From all which it appears, 
that the health and protection of the proper veMels, by 
means of a due thickness and induration of bark, is an 
indispensable .pre-iequisite in all subjects meant for re- 
moTid, and that it la deserving of the rank here assigned 
tt> it"— P. 115—121. 

By these observations alone, it will be clearly seen 
that our author has delighted to observe, with no inac- 
curate or untaught eye, the curious and complicated me- 
chanism displayed by nature, in nourishmg and bring- 
ing tp perfection the most beautiful of all her vegetable 
Srodttctions* He well remarks that every part of a tree 
epends on the condition of every other part which con- 
IJQUsUy acta and reacU, It ia upon this principle that 
the whole of his improvemenu in arboriculture are found- 
ed. His great rule to the planter Wy~~preterve att the 
MTjti In at entire and petfect a Hate at pottible^ and 
expeciaUff attend to the protection of ilte tap-vettelt, fir 
on a due regtUatUm qf the tapy tuccett mainly dependt. 
Now, this is in direct opposition to the old or '« mutila- 
ting" system, by which it was considered necessary to lop 
«way, previous to removal, nearly all the beautiful and 
luxuriant top branches of a tree, In order to bring it 
downio the ability of the roots, and thus not only to 
disfigvue it for life, but from the obvious want of leaves 
sufficient to elaborato the sap, and the equally striking 
want of branches to communicate nourishment to the 
stem, and ultunatdy to the roots, to give the whole tree 
a stunted and paralyzed existence. But by the new, or 
<^ preservative^' system, not a twig is touched, not a 
fife is cut off; and thus the fine symmetry of the tree 
IS retained, for Sir Henry Steuart, like Isaac Walton, 
iisesit^gendy,astfaouc^belovediu'* <« After being 
replanted, according to a peculiar method, productive of 
stability in an extraordinary degree, it is found capable 
of resisting the wind, from whatever quarter it may 
blow, 00 the simplest principles, namely, the a^iuired 
stttdfastness of the stem, and the length and distnbuuon 
ol the roots, added to the balance of an extensive top." 
But, notwithstanding the candid and modest manner 
hi which Sir Henry Stenart talks of what he has done, 
and what every body else may do, by following his direc- 
tions, there are some who may be disposed to make pretty 
large allowances for the partiality with which every 
theorist is hicUned to view his own system, and may 
still, therefore, continue to oitertain doubu on many 
points. Instrupoental as we are desirous of be coming 
m enforcmg on the attention of our countrymen what 
we believe to be the improvementt^ and tcientijic and 
practical dite(fveriety of a man of genius, we consider it 
proper to remove these scruples, by giving a place in our 
pages to the following extract, from the report of a com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, appointed 
to inspect the operations at Allanton, and consisting 
of sQme of ^e best practical and amateur arboricultu- 
rUtf i^ the oountryi among whom were Sir Walter Scott ; 
Dr Grsham» fiofessor of BoUny ; Dr Coventry, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture ; and G. Lwng Meason, Esq. of 
LindertU- Having carefully surveyed the Park at Al- 
lantoni and examined both the ungle trees and the 
mups, the committee, in their report, which, we learn 
Sm^od authority, was written by Sir Walter Scott, 
proceed in the foUowUig terms s 

*«In Tiewhig these spedmens of an art, of the p^wer 
of which we had formed no adequate conception, the 
Mlpwlug UvtB and circun)f tances particularly struck us, 
nspeoting the single and detached trees. We will, 
tbereforo, concisely st^te them, as worthy the notice of 

the Society- ^ ^ . 

<«Fi«t, the singular beauty and symmetry of the 
tMss; ibe aneommon girth of their «tema in proporUon 



to their height ; and the complete formation of thehr 

branches, and spreading tops. In fact, they appear 

faistead of stripting plsnts, (as Gilpin would have called 

them,) to be fine Lawn Treet in nuniatnre, and not young 

saplings, in ih^r ptogrett to tliat state of perfection. 

The peculiar wd packlike appearance which theae give 

to the lawn (so dl&rcnt from what we have observed in 

oiher histancea of Removed Wood) must of course m 

some degree proceed from a judicious selection in the 

planter. But we learned on mquiry, that Sir Henry 

msideis it as mainly owing to a course of previout 

tra^ng in pretty open exposures, or m what be appro. 

priately calls his ' Transplanting Nurseries,' or other- 

wise, hi plantations thinned out for the purpose, to wide 

distances. 

«< The second thing we shall mention, is the sorpn- 
smg health and vigour of the trees, considering the ex- 
posures in which they are pUced, and the complete and 
perfect preservation of theb branches, notwithstanding 
the operation of removal. In all, or most other speci- 
mens of transplanting, whether in this country or in £ng. 
land, it has been the uniform practice of planten to lop 
and lifditen the tops, to prune off the side boughs, and 
often to pollard or decapitate the trees altogether. But 
accordmg to Sir Henry^s Unproved and skilful me^od 
of managing the process, the necessity of this unsightly 
mutiUtioo is completely obviated ; as hi M« trees seU 
dom a twig or a branch appean to decay m consequence 
of the operation. ThuBy the peculiar firmation and cha- 
racter of each tree are preserved ; but it is obvious thtl 
by poUardhig, or even severe lopping, both would be 
wholly destroyed. The above remarkable fact wsi 
dearly proved to us, by viewhig trees of various sorts^ 
in every stage of their progress, from the first year tfl 
the tenth and upwards. It would be difficult to discos 
ver that the trees had not grown from the seed, in th« 
situations which they occupy, were it not for the ring d 
dug ground, which we observed round many of them^ 
nuling a space, which is usually kept with the hoe foi 
three or four yeare, in order to promote their growth j 
and that Ubour is coothraed until they beghi to shoo! 
with freedom. 

^^ The third circumstance which we shall sUte, and 
which seemed still more surprising to most of us, wh4 
had ourselves attempted the art, than either of the tw< 
above^nentioned, is, that no prop or tupport ofanykini 
U ever uted at thU place^ to trees newly planted. 8< 
firmly are they placed, and so perfectly do they seen 
prepared to resist the elements, that in very few cssd 
was any hidination observable, from the west and south 
west, which are well known to be the most stormy quari 
ten. This doe bahmce of the Transplanted Tree ii 
much aided by Sir Henry's pracUce, (oontrai^ to A| 
rule generally observed,) of reversmg the position of th 
tree in ite transplanted state, and turning to the south 
west, or stormy point, that side where the bnmches hu 
been longest and most luxuriant in the original posi 
tion, precisely because they had shot more towards th 
north-east, or sheltered aspecu It does not appear thri 
the growth of the tree is hi the least degree retarded b 
this change, which otherwise produces the etfect of bfl 
lancing the tree agidnst the storm, and, by bringing U 
branches to a regwr shape, adds to ite symmetry. 

<* The time of our survey not bring the planthig sei 
son, we have to regret that no account of this phenomc 
non, (the absence of props,) so clear as we could hai 
wished, was obtained by us. From Sir Henry's el 
pUmatioos, however, we gathered, that the firmncM < 
steadiness produced was chiefly owing to the selecti« 
of such subjects as had a certain weight and strength i 
stem ; and more especially to a new and peculiar methi 
of ditpoting and tecurUig the rooU under ground at tl 
time of removal, attended with such advantage in givi^ 
subility to the tree, that, when It is placed in its n< 
situation, and before any earth has been laid on tl 



' MB, a wry emMvnkiU fime may be applied, wHhont 
iaiving it damn or diapladng it. But Sir Henry fur. 
te uiinBed o% that roota of great number and length 
iBctneilo die extent of twelve and fourteen ftet of a 
«e,) were also employed to eeoore the larger tieea, 
ifaiNtoataiii^iii cxpoied ntintioos.**— P. dl5» 



i;. 

IfaiUtemeot of this lort, coming from so high a 
nste, does not appear oondusive, we can only farther 
MBoeod t pemnl of the work itself; and a personal 
ispecum of the grounds at Allanton. 

To the nomeroos notes and illastratlonsy and separate 
fiqiaitknis affixed to the volume^ it is in oar power 
kJt lardy to allude. Unlike notes in general, they 
eaahmadi that is valuable; and, unlike notes also, 
r:!l Bot &il to be read by all emboed with a proper iq. 
zat its the important subject of which they treat We 
rjed,ia particular, with much pleasure, the very able 
axsaRoftfae iallacy of Withers's animadversions on 
4f ttsiinent of the Koyal Forests, — animadversions 
ttidiliid pazzled and perplexed his Majesty's Com- 
rjaoacw, but which Sir Henry Steuart clearly proves 
shTe been grounded on the erroneous belief that the 
Uflftbemarkeiable article, or the jf/fl«/t/y of timber, 
d tie AortHcss of the time within which it can be 
ptibad, were die only circumstances to be taken into 
calaition ; whereas, the sondity and durabilUy of 
sber, which are, in many respects, incompatible with 
yjknal ifaormess of time in the production, are still 
:sn important reqo isites. 

Femake do apology for having dwelt thus long on 
iwfk like « The Planter's Guide." It is a work 
•^appals to our interests, to our enjoyments, and 
a«p«riodMn. Landed proprietors know well that 
pM iiiw Me the same as good guhieas ;— «vcry lover 
iwsti knows well, that a finely-wooded lawn or park 
pawste ooe of die moot pleasing objects over which the 
J an wander;— and every Scotchman knows well, 
« the green and pastoral districts of his native land, 
fftis viW ^mt among his Highland mountains, cling 
91^ to ^» heart, because the ash and the elm, 
« heedi md die oak, flourish quietly there by Yarrow 
G.bjr Tw«d; or the « evergreen pine" flmgs ita 
oKtta^w across the stream that dances down the 
a- Dt Johnson, being as blind as those people com- 
adjne who will not see, discovered no trees in Scot. 
fiV,? "*P»t7 that the historifn of the « Happy 
W Mmot now visit AHanton. It might surprise 
■ to tern that there was not a man to be found m all 
I ^^W with science and experience enough to con- 
I ^ the fallacious opinions of a Norfolk attorney, re- 
ffaaj arboriculture, till a ScotChmax stood forth 
I ^ "™te the truth, and to rear up for Great Britain 
J«r» wwacf, which may yet be the meant of increasmg 
»MaoMl resourcea, of adding fresh loveUness to ha 
«idj homes," and of launching on the deep, " to 
a««»othnfoe," a yet mightier and more triumph- 

^57" ^^^ '"•y f«l surprised that a Scotchman 
'-^m hare done this; but his countrymen wUl feel 
m, uid add bU name, with graUtude and delight, to 
^tooglttt of which they can already bo«t, of those who 
ae tiken the lead in so many of the departments of 
"»a «aa intellect. 



^of&eLaket; &r Sayings a»d Doingt at KiU 
^ By T. GroAon Crokeiw LoBdon. John 
<t«iaDdCob 1889. 9 vols. 

^t caaider Mr CroHum Cioker an exceUent sped- 
^«oae of dioee clever yonng men who ate at pre. 
w IP oeeedingly plentiful. He writes in a lively, 
[""^ agrttabie maBBcr,^tafces a tUng easily up, as 



(he schooUbaaters saw, and catcftei'tho ^ Cynthias of tho 
minute" with considerable dexterity and sucoesa. But 
we fear Mr Grafton Croker's powers go no farther. He 
seems to possess litde variety of useful knowledge ; he 
is sharp, but not intellectual; playful, but not ima^na. 
ttve ; showy, but not solid or profound. 

^^ Oh, bad luck to you ! Is it of me yon*re tpdkingf** 
Mr Croker may very possibly exclaim; and with that 
rich but suDpressed smile of quiet humour and seciet 
triumph, which is never to be seen on any physiognomy 
but an Irishman's, may request to be informed wbethet 
we make it a rule to limit our approbation to thoM 
mountains of learning, iriiich ooeasionaUy rear thek 
stupendous brows far up into the blue sky of literatnro, 
and cast all the plains and valleys faito shade P We an- 
swer, «^ No ;" nor are we to be driven from our ptopo- 
sition by a sophism. Cleverness to any extent is very 
desirable ; but it is so common now, that its poasessor 
will soon find it does not cany him one-half so far as 
he had anticipated. The truth is, cleverness, wbieb 
mainly depends upon a certain liveliness of fancy, Im 
been found to be a very easy substitute for more valuft* 
hie qualities, because, fbr a thne, it may oontrive 10 
pass current in general society, not for what it really is^ 
but for what it pretends to be. A clever man looka upon 
all labour with contempt ; he ^* draws upon his own 
resouroes," as he phrases it,— which, in odier woids^ 
merely means, that, having never cnldvated hfs mind, 
he makes the most he can of it on the spur of the mo- 
ment What resources, we should like to know, hak 
any one to draw upon, independent of those which lodg 
study has enabled him to lay op ? Does the dever unn 
come into the world with an intuitive knowledgo of 
sdence, history, and philosophy ? There aw many per* 
sons who seem to think that he doeC As soon aa an 
unfortnnate boy is discoveied to be efewr, it ia aU over 
with him. ^« Why plague him with Latin, Qieek, or 
mathematics, when he is so clever $** ** Well, wdl, 
he psys his college fees, and doea not attnd the lee- 
tures ; but it is of no consequence, — he is so clever.'^ 
'< Did you read that artide of his in the Magaiino?.^ 
It was very bitter, to be sure,— rather penonal, and not 
a little inaccurate ; but then it was so ekver,** <« He 
paid his addresses, I am tdd, to Mist A, and then jilt, 
ed her for Miss B, — that was positively very bad ; but 
Miss A, you know, is a perfect ninny, and he is so 
clever.** We aro sick to death of dever superficiality, 
— jt is a mere doak, that coven a multitude of ring. 
Profound erudition we cannot, of course, always nseet 
with ; but a moderate extent of sound infbrmation ia 
within every man's reach ; and unless where the deep 
feelings and emotions of a heart, bending beneath a 
weight of senribility and genius, sfppear to remote it 
from the common oonesms of life, we infinitely prefer 
the num of sound infonnation to the most conceited jack- 
daw that ever decked himsdf out in the fUse fbuhers of 
clevcmest. Heartily do we wish that devemess had 
never risen from the rank it hdd in the days of Dt John, 
son. " C&iw," says that author, " is a low word, 
sosrcehr ever used but in buriesqne or conversation, and 
applied to any thing a man likes, without a settled 
meaning." •* I read Dyer's letter," says Addison, 
sneermgly, «« more for the style dian the newtt; the 
man has a clever pen, it must be confessed." This is 
exactly the proper distinetioD ;— the «< dever" man is 
read, not for his ^' news" or information, but fbr his 
^ itylei*,^^tx flsshy succession of perkds^— that fai- 
bouring after e flect y— t hat ransacking and eooglomeim- 
tion of an possible thin g s,— that '< twinkle, twinkle, liu 
tie star," spedes of eompodUon, which pUys about the 
imagination like a Will^*.the.Wisp, and at lengdi, after 
leading the reader a dance over bogs and qnagmiies, 
buds him at the very spot from whichhe set out. Let 
us hear less of these cln«r men, unless to devemeas be 
added industry, and to industry enthusiasm, and to en. 
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dtuiiaim jodgmenti and to judgment knowledge, and 
to knowledge wiedom. 

We oonfeai we hmTe loet liglit of Mr CToker ; nor do 
we, by any meani, intend that the anathema we hare 
just pronoonoed ahould all light upon hii thooldeia. 
Mr Croker does add eomething to cleremen, though 
not enough. What he adda ii a oonsidcrable acquaint- 
ance with Irish character, and a toleimbly succeesful 
manner of delineating ita peculiuitiet. In his ** Fairy 
Legends,** however, there was a good deal of dull stuff, 
and we think the book was puffed, in certain quarters, 
beyond iu merits. The fact is, Mr Crofton Croker is, 
we understand, a very engaging person, with a pretty 
extensive drde of acquaintance, both literary and otliers, 
to all of whom he has contrived to make himself agree- 
able ; and it is amaabg what a little private friendship 
may do for a man in this way in these degenerate days. 
We have known more instances than one in which the 
public have been taken by surprise, and have actually 
been made for months to bow ths knee before a false 
god. We could name the names of some of these wood- 
en and stucco images that have been set up for wondiip, 
but it b unnecessary at present. An influential £ditor 
puffs his friend, and the chance is, that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred will puff him alsa Nay, diere are even 
means of leading Editors themselves by the nose, if the 
■ecreu of the prison-house might be revealed. 

The ^* Legends of the Lakes, or Sayfaigs and I>oings 
at KiUamey,*' profess to be little more than a guide- 
book of a more lively and diaracteristlc description than 
is generally to be met with ; and in this view we doubt 
not the work will be found very useful and agreeable 
leading by all who visit this fairy comer of green Erin. 
We are rather, however, of opinion, that Mr Croker vi- 
sited KiUamey too much with the intention of making 
a book,-pUW, indeed, he himself avows. Now, though 
the ingenious Messrs Weld and Wright have both wriu 
ten large tomes on the subject, we happen to be <^ opi- 
nion, that there is not matter enougii sufficient for a 
book, such as the general scholar would wish to read, 
to be picked up about KiUamey. Mr Croker haa ac- 
tuaUy given us two volumes; and to make up these two 

volumes, he has crammed in all manner of things, 

legends, anecdotes, verses, descriptions, sketches, cari- 
catures, music, and many other items too numerous to 
mention. We should not quarrel with this were they 
aU good or even interesting ; but th^ are not. Many 
of the legends are stupid ; many of the anecdotes want 
point; moat of the verses are mediocre ; many of the de- 
scriptions are confused; the sketches and caricatures 
are meagre, and the music is only so so. Not unfre- 
quently, however, Mr Croker is Uvely and amusing, 
and in his better moods he teUs an Irish story excel- 
lently. One or two of these stories we shall lay before 
our readers for their edification and entertainment. 
The first is somewhat of a grave cast, and shaU be en- 
tiUcd 

THE FEIAA AND THE LITTLE BIRD. 

*' Advandns through a pretty planution, we soon 
reached Cloughna Cuddy, a large stone with two cap- 
sular hollows in it, which were half filled with water. 
A few stunted trees and bushes grew around it, upon 
one of which several rags were hung, as is usual in Ire- 
land, near places that are considered holy. Whilst I 
was engaged in noting the shape of the stone, on the back 
of a letter, an old woman, whom I had not before per- 
ceived, peeping over my shoulder, exclaimed t 

« • Oh, there isn*titthe very mortal imageof theblessed 
stone itself ! and there are the two holes put down in it 
to be sure, where the holy friar knelt at his devotions.* 
And here she began to scatter some crumbs upon the 
gound, to which the little bifds, from the neighbouring 
bruahes, immediately flew, with all the fearlessness of 
conscious security. 



M * Ah, then,' wid their feeder, « yoVe m bloMed 
face, and *tia good right ye have to know this place, and 
it would be a mortal ain to hart or to haon y ; bat 
what aio ye to the little bird that sang to the holy fiiar 
for as good aa two hundred years ?* 

"« < Tha^ hideed, was a wooderfnl bird,* aiU I ; < and, 
my good woman, if you have no objection, I should like 
very much to hear iJl about it.* 

^* * No objection in life, your honour. Wd], then, 
many years ago there was a very religious and holy man, 
one of the monks of a convent hereabout ; and he was 
one day kneeling at his prayers In the garden of hit 
monastery, when he lieard a Uttle bird singing in one 
of the rose trees of the garden, and there never waa any 
thing that he had heani in the world so sweet aa the 
sons of that Utile bird. And the holy man rose up from 
his knees, wliere he had been kneeling at his prayera, to 
listen to its song, for he thought he never in all hia life 
heard any tiling so heavenly. 

** * And the iiule bird, after singing for some time 
longer in the rose-tree, flew away to a grove at some 
distance from the monastery, and the holy man fbUowcd 
it, to Usten to its singing ; for he fidt as if he never 
could be tired oi listening to the sweet song which it 
was singing, out of its littk throat. And the Uttle turd 
after that went away to another distant tree, and aung 
there for awhile, and then again to anoUier tree, and so on 
in the same manner, but ever farther and farther away from 
the monastery, and the holy manstiU fbUowing it farther, 
and farther, and farther, stiU listening deUghM to itt en- 
chanting song. But at last he was obliged to give up, as 
it was growing late in the day ; and he returned to the 
convent ; and as he approached it in the evening, the son 
was setiing in the west with aU the moat heavenly co- 
lours that were ever seen in all this world, and whoi he 
came into the convent it was night-fall. And he was 
quite surprised at every thfaig he saw ; for they were aU 
strange faces about him in me monastery, that be had 
never seen before, and the very place icsdf, and every 
thing about it, seemed entirely different from what it 
was when he left it in themoming ; and the garden was 
not like the garden where he had be?n kneeUng at his 
devotions when he first heard the singing of the little 
bird ; and while he was wondering at all that be aaw, 
one of tlie monies of the convent came up to him, and 
the holy man questioned him.—* Brother, what ia the 
cause of all these strange changes that have taken place 
here since the mor^ng ?* And the monk that he apoke 
to seemed to wonder greatly at his question, and asked 
him what he meant by the changes since morning, for 
sure there was no change, — that aU was just aa before ; 
and then he said, * Brother, why do you ask these 
strange Questions, and what is 3rour name? for you 
wear the habit of our order, though we have never seen 
you before.* So, upon this, the holy man told his 
name, and that he had been at mass in the chapel in 
the morning, before he had wandered away from the 
garden, listening to the song of a Uttle binl that was 
singing among the rose*trees, near where he was kneel- 
ing at his prayers. And the Brother, while he was 
speaking, gazed at him very earnestly, and then told 
him that there was in the convent a tradition of a Bio- 
ther of his name, who had lef^ it two hundred years be- 
fore, but that what had become of him waa never 
known. And while he was speaking, the holy man 
said, *• My hour of death is come ; biased be the name 
of tlie Lord, for aU his mercies to me, through the meiiu 
of his only begotten Son 1* And he kneeled down thai 
very moment, and said, * Brother, take my confession, 
and give me absolution, for my soul ia departing.* Anij 
he made his confession, and received his abMlucion^ 
and was anointed, and before midnight he died. 

«< *> The little bird, you see, was an angel, one of th* 
chembim or seraphim ; and that was the way the Al 
mighty waa pleased in hia mcvcy to take to himaelf th 
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I Mlaf Aat holy idmi. And tiiere before yoo le die 

me vboe he knelt all the time of his sleep, or his en- 

I chitmrnc, or whatever it was ; and there tie the prints 

' ef (bt hdj msD^s knees in the stone, that your honour 

httdnimoai so oompletely.**— 'VoL h p. 19'— 34. 

Mait of our readers, we suppose, have heard, that if 
knias OQ StSwithtn*s Day, it is certain to rain for 
iirj daja afterwards. If they will peruse the follow. 
^ kgeod, they will find out the cause of this very re* 
ciikakleiact:— 

THE DEATH OF 8T SWITHIK. 

•^StSvithin was a priest, and a very holy man,— so 
, Wt that be went by no other name than that of the 
I sfesBd piest He was not like the priests now^^days, 
' fbo fide aboat on fine horses, with spectacles stuck 
' ipcQ tlidr noses, and horsewhips in their hands, and 
piiiilKd boots on their legs, that fit them as nate as a 
, lismck glove, (Ood forgive me for tpaking ill of the 
I oicr^, but tome of them have no more conscience than 
ipifiosp*ratie garden;) Saint S within was not that 
' b^efpnest, no such thing ; for he did nothing but pray 



and how he druve the tarplnUf and all manner of venom* 
oub things, out of Ireland — ^how he bothered all the 
vamUni entirely ; but for all that there was one oM 
tarpUU left, who was too cniming to be talked oat of 
the country, and made to drown himself. Saint Patrick 
didn't well know how to manage this fellow, who was 
doing great havoc ; till at long last he bethought him- 
self, and got a strong iron chest made with nine boulU 
upon iL 

** So, one fine morning he takes a walk to where the 
tarpint used to keep ; and the tarpinU who didn*t like 
the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for that, 
began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing. 
— ^ Ob,* says St Patrick, savs he, ' where's the use of 
making such a piece of work about a gentleman like 
myself coming to see you..-*Tis a nice house I have got 
made for you agin the winter, for I am goingp to civi- 
lize the whole country, man and beast,' says he, * and 
you can come and look at it whenever you please, and 
*tis myself will be glad to aee you.' 

^^ The iarpint^ hearing such smooth words, thought, 

that though St Patrick had drwe all the rest of the tar^ 

nsaiDoroing till night, so that he brought a blessing I pinU into the sea, he meant no barm to himself; so the 



aik viioie ooontry round ; and could cure all sorts of 
faosES, and wss so charitable that he*d give away the 
an off hit back. Then, whenever he went out, it 
, i« ^ite plain and sober, on a rough little mountainy 
frrutindhe thought himself grand entirely if his big 
o^i^shiooed boots got a rub of the grcise. It was no 
1 icsfe he should be called the blessed priest, and that 
' tiiepeapk fsr and near should flock to him to mass and 
I nt^adoB, or that they thought it a blessed thing to 
bft bin Isj his hand on their heads. It*s a pity the 
& of him should ever die, but there's no help for 
^; and sare if he wasn't so good entirely, he'd have 
! ka kft, snd not be taken away as he was ; for 'tis 
I te thit are nost wanted are the first to go. The 
seviofhii death fiew about like lightning ; and there 
m loihing but tittagmnng through all the country, — 
ed tbej had no less than right, for they lost a gond 
' 6ie8d die day he died. However, from ttllagoning 
^uoD came to fighting about where he was to be 
hni His own parish wouldn't part with him if they 
' at hitf Inland, and sure they nad the best right to 
'^; bat the next parish wanted to get him by the 
W bUer, (strong hand,) for they thought it would 
ha^ 1 Uessing on them to have his bones among them ; 
sittovn psnshioners at last too^ and buried him by 
^ viihout the others knowing any thing about it. 
Vl)a the others heard it, they were tearing mad, and 
ttd a large faction, thinking to take him up and 
■7 him away in spite of his parishioners ; so tbey had 
(^ battle upon it ; but those who had the best right 
nki vcK beat out and out, and the others were just 
^ to tike him up, when there came, all at once, 
4^ nin as was never seen before or since ; it was so 
bfj thst they were obliged to run away half dround* 
«< aid give it op as a bad job. They thought, how- 
nv, that it wouldn't last long, and that they could 
«>e again ; but they were out in that, for it never 
^ped isining in that manner for forty days, so they 
•a obliged to give it up entirely ; and ever since that 
3K there*! always more or less rain on St Swithin's 
^,ad for forty days after."— VoL I. p. 100—3. 

behave room for only one more story, but it shall 
^« jood one. That " St Patrick was a gentleman," 
^tnst, ia a part of the moral belief of every sincere 
f^isstian; sod should the least shadow of doubt regard- 
'*gM momentous point remain on the mind of any 
f^ iet him peruse, with the deepest attention, the fol- 



peruae, witn tbe deepest attention, 
^g hiitorical tradition :«. 

TBE LAST OT THE 8ABPIKTS. 

" IIk serpent, is it? said Picket in reply. Sure, 
"«y body has heaid tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, 



tarpint walks fair and easy up to see him, and the 
house he was speaking about But when the aarpint 
saw the nine great bouiU upon the chest, he thought he 
was aouldy (betrayed,) and was for making off* with him- 
self as fast as ever he could. 

^« *• 'Tis a nice warm house, you see,' says Saint 
Patrick, * and 'tis a good friend I am to you.* 

*^ ' I thank you kindly. Saint Patrick, for your civi- 
lity,' Bays tbe sarpint^ * but I think it's too smsll it is 
for me,'., meaning it for an excuse, and away he was 
going. 

<' « Too small !* says Saint Patrick, * stop, if you 
please,' says he ; ^ you're out in that, my boy, any how 
— I am sure 'twill fit you completely ; and, I'll tell 
you what,' says he, ^ I'll bet you a gallon of porter,' 
says be, *• that if you*ll only try and get in, there'll be 
pknty of room for you.' 

** The tarpint was as thirsty as could be with his 
walk, and 'twas great joy to him the thoughu of doing 
Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so, swelling 
himself up aa big as he could, in begot to the chest, all 
but a little bit of bis taiL ^ There now,' says he, ' I've 
won the gallon, for you see the house is too small for 
me, for I can't get in my tail.' When^ what does Saint 
Patrick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid ot 
the chetit, and, putting his two hands to it, down he 
slaps it with a bang lil^ thunder. When the logue of 
a tarpint saw the lid coming down, in went his tsU like 
a shot, for fear of being whipped off* him, and Saint 
Patrick began at once to boult the nine iron bouUt, 

*^< ' Oh ! murder ! Won't you let me out. Saint Pa- 
trick ?' says the tarpint'^^ I've lost the bet fairly^, and 
I'll pay you the gallon like a man.' 

^' * Let you out, my darling ?' says Sunt Patrick, ^ to 
be sure I will, by all manner of means ; but, you see, 
I haven*t time now, so you must wait till to-morrow.' 
And so he took the iron chest, with the tarpint in it, 
and pitches it into the lake here, where it is to this hour, 
for certain ; and 'tis the tarpint struggling down at the 
bottom that makes the waves upon it. Many is the 
living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has 
hard the tarpint crying out, from within the chest under 
the water, ' Is it to-morrow yet ? — Is it to-morrow yet ?' 
which, to be sure, It never can be : And that's the way 
Saint Patrick settled the last of the tarpitut^ sir."-. 
Vol I. p. 180—3. 



In conclusion, we have only to say, that we wish Mr 
Croker had been a little more careful in his selection of 
materials, and that if he will take pains, we think his 
next book is much more likely to contain more of the 
pure ore than any he has yet given to the world. 
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Ok9tnmfkm§ mpm the aev§ml Sm d^ SmrioeM t^ ths 
ChMTchf frtteribed by the titwrfif% throtigkoui the 
Veer. By tb» Right Rentend Altundei Jolly, 
J}.D., one of the Biihope of the Piotcttant Epitoopal 
Communion in Scotland. EdiDbuigh. BobcriOnint, 
Lothian SlZMt. 182& Pp.268. 

This little work, written by a leerned and pioat 
bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Cbnreh, was pobnshed 
a short time ago, and has latdj come under our notice. 
It is deserrhig of attention, both on account of its utility 
in reference to the Christian pabHc at laise, and more 
particularly to those who are members of me Episeopal 
Communion in Scodand. The Tolume is principally 
occupied with the Catechetical inttruction whidi the 
Tenerable author has been in the practice of imparting, 
during the long period of Ms mhiistry, to the young 
persons of his congregation in Frazerburgh, where he 
resides as Bishop of the diocese of Moray. The pecu* 
liarity of style, which is, perhaps, rather antiquated, 
is amply counterbalanced by the spirit of devotional 
feeling that flows through the work, and by the two 
most essential qualities of good composition, perspicuity 
and precision, whidi are never lost sight of, even under 
the absorbinginfluenee of the most devout religious reflec- 
tion. In the introduction, prefixed to the work, there are 
contained some excdient pnctical observations on the ge- 
neral foTTDB of the Churdi, together with occanonal re- 
marks on the Liturgy, tending briefly to show its great 
propriety and beauty. The Bishop's *^ Observations" be- 
gin with the first Sunday in Advent, and end with the last 
Sunday after Trinity ; and as the Church Serrices indude 
the Morning and Evening Lessons, together with the 
proper Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the day, the com- 
ments made on them are calculated to show the admi- 
rable relation they bear to one another, and to point out 
the proper results to be gained from the whole taken in 
connexW AH that the author, however, professes to 
do, is to supply hints which may afford matter of devout 
reflection and meditation upon the reading and hearing 
of the Services ; and the subject, it must be confessed, 
admits unquestionably of a more extensive range of il- 
lustration than could nossibly have been obtained within 
the circumscribed limits of the present work. But the 
Bishop has done more than he has promised. We 
particoiariy like his remarks on the dllierent festsvals, 
according to the order In which they occur in the 
Qiurch of England, in which he points out the reasons 
of Uidr inatimtion and the propriety of thdr observance. 
Nor does he omit to notice the Infmor chnrdi holy-days, 
and the advantages resulting firom thdr being retained 
according to the practice of the primitive church. 

Having thus batowed our praise to the extent to 
which we think it is merited, we consider it justice to the 
author to add, that the present work is not to be taken 
as a fair specimen of his profound theological learning; 
in which, we bdieve, few are, at the present day, his 
superiors. The practical religious instruction of the 
Christian reader has been more his aim, than the furtlier 
advancement of those who are already wdl versed in 
theological acquirements. In condusion, we shall only 
add, that this work of Bishop Jolly's may be safely re- 
commended as an excellent manual of devotion, to be 
used in conjunction with the book of common prayer, 
with the prindples contained in which those of tbe au- 
thor are hi the strictest accordance. 



T*he Step'tmriher s a Tragedy y in Jive AeU, By Jacob 
Jones, Esq. of the Inner Temple, and formerly of 
Brazen-nose College, Oxford, author of ^ Longinus,'* 
a Tragedy, and other works. LondoiL Hurst, 
Chance, &. Co. 1829. 

We do not oondder it necessary to nodes this Tra- 
gedy at mndi length. The plot, whiah is entivdy ficti- 



tions, oatragct all prabaUHty; and this dsliect is not 
atoned for to any great extent by the bcanty of the 
poetry. To somo readers, the following oouplet would 
be quite ciioo||^ to stamp the chanctar of the whole s 

To rule not one man, but a many m^n, 
^fnan^maiiyyMrs^oh! this is gknrioaa. 

We must give, however, in addition, the Step-naother*8 
openhig speech In the second act, which, we daresay, Mr 
Jones Uihiks more like a speech of Lady Macbeth than 
any thbig that has been written since die days of Shak- 
speare, but which we think the most consummate bom- 
bast, short of sheer lunacy, ever put into the lips of 
woman: 

(8tep<>motherdieeeveredf pacing ioendfrOfin her cmier 

apartment, J 
Step, Now, wrsman, timid woman, weak, vafai woman' 
Strive vrith the master sex for mastery- 
Root out eosnpassion ; bidmiacivingoff! 
Lay consdenoe for a ghost, and brew a storm 
Shall pdt in blood ; (!>— my nature waxeth caUons ; 
My ribe seem iron ; (\ >— this loud-knocklng heart, 
Onoe wont to rlnc alarums thro* my fhmie^ 
Beats resolute ana dow, an even pmse. 
Should my transcendent crime shut heaven aninat mc^ 
Hdl has no quoen, 1*11 give a queen to hdl,(!) 
(If that then be a heU and a hWh heaven. ) 
Then thro* the howling, bottonDess abyas^ 
Insphritlnc the shatter*d, ftllcn host. 
And mostly him shall own me his co-mate^ 
Anon, with all the damned slnoe the creation, (!) 
We*ll wage assault upon the heaven of heavens^ 
Till the unquellable commotion shake 
With spiritual and demental Jar, 
The cherubim-environed throne of God ! 
Than earthly rule^ thls^ this is far inorB glorloaa. (!) 



The plot is very much what this speedi would lesd 
one to expect^— exceedingly bloody, wd *^ most unna- 
tural.** 



Grefk Extracte^ chirjiyfrom the Attie WrUere ; wUha 
Vocabulary, For the nee ^f the EdMurgk Academy* 
Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

This is a very jndidous sdection of Greek readfaigs, 
for the use of students who are only commencing their ac- 
quaintance with that language. Sudi a book was need- 
ed, for the excdient *'* Collectanea Gneca Minora *' of 
Professor Dalzell hi Hmost the only work of the kind 
that is used in schools in this country ; and teachers 
must have painfully fdt the monotony and laasitnde 
arising ftom going over it again and again. We do 
not mean dbat these new ^ Greek Extracts *' should sn- 
perwde the <* Collectanea,** but that they will form an 
agreeable variety, the more especially, as we perodre the 
editor has quite properly introduced very few of the 
•wt^wa^/MATio, or excerpts, diosen by DalsdL Though 
the Extracts are prindpally from the Attic writers, he 
hu given a few specimens also, under separate heads, of 
the Ionic, Epic, Doric, and iBolic Greek. A vocabu- 
lary and a few notes aie added ; and the typography of 
the whole is exceedingly distinct and appropriate. 



Remarks on Coffee^ with Directions far meiAag iiy se- 
lected from various sources, Edinburgh. John Rdd, 
Grocer, Tea and Coffee dealer. 

Thv ignorance whidi prevails among all ranks and 
classes of sodety, in this country, upon the subject of 
Coffbe, has been to us the source of a deep and abiding 
melancholy. How many times have we sat, like Ra- 
chd, in the dmwfaig rooms of the rich and noble, and 
fdt the big tears chasfaig each other down onr manly 
cheeks, •• we saw and tasted the tepid and muddy do- 
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vlucfa Ike uibftnity oC our oianiMfs foroed iwto 
i^ia tea^poonfuls throagh oar throats, ootwithstand- 
^ tk BiOMB and slight eonvakxTe tendency which 
adksicneding ipocmfiU cootributed to inerease 1 W« 
are net with ladies too, falie deoeitf ul syT«D8, who 
9^ ^emaelves on their proficiency in the art of ma- 
L^ oiSbe, who aasared os that good coffee was almost 
K«a i» be got, that they coold drink it nowhere 
•uepi ia their own house, and that they were happy to 
jre iinod at last one abfe to appreciate the value of so 
mm a bevcage. Animated by such sympathetie 
■I keantifiil obecxvations^ the doud has for a moment 
|0ei eff our blow, die sunshine of hope apain sparkled 
BcuesfRnive cje, and we ahnost believed, with a 
kudiag hart, thni we had at len^ih discovered the 
idiag object of our unceasing anxiety— a female ca^ 
p^ « Sir Henry Steuart would say, ^^ of giving im- 
n&te d&ct to oofibe.** If she was unmairied, we 
tensed 10 throw ouisdf and fortune at her feet ; if she 
mviii^ we eagerly ruminated on the contingencies 
fkodi Bii^t put a >peody tomination to the existence of 
tokibud. Alna, it was a dream that had a stormy 
nfani; ! Soon, too soon, were we recalled to reality t 
IVevut broogfat us a cup of oof^ " weak as wa- 
ff, aid cool as n aephyr," diitiaguished only by a slight 
Ucnoi ef flavour, indicating that the benry had been 
need to a dnder, and then pulverized at a single heal, 
wi tim boiltng water was an ani<^e of whfch the 
beebold lived in the proibondest ignorance. Nothing 
aidlnve increased our despair but the appalling fear, 
f2^ flaihed upon us like lightning, that the poison- 
xs Sqttid we had been induced to drink might have 
vni in existenoe to an infusion of that most disgrace* 
y df lU haman inventions-— Hunt*s nnuted com ! 

aoB tbft year 1662^ coffee has been drank In this 
saioT, and since the year 1652, the art of making it 
b nooaed statjonary. It is far otherwise in France 
TkBeaie at diia moment three thousand coffeehouses 
*: Pais, and the presiding goddess of each cofiee-house 
i^ran bo life and her abilities to the making of coffee. 
Sunder that the Emperor Alexander fell in love with 
«9f tbeae fiucinatiag beings, and *' looked and sipped, 
a<i sipped and looked, and sipped again.*' If there is any 
«e sucot which we admire in the Parisians more than 
liltbc rest, it is that of making coflee. Bemier, the tra- 
^^ vbflDi at Gnuid Cairo^ ^m aasured that there were 
a^y tee p^taons in that large city, who were able to 
^^9ut die bevciagv in that high^nrfection to which he 
^ been aceustomcd at Paris. Can imagination con- 
.^ op to itidf any picture more perfectly epicurean 
ad dcligbtfol, than a company of French ladies and 
^adcmea, who have retired to the saloon or drawing- 
asi, afar a qplendid dinner, and are there luxuriating 
^<Q dw ambrosia] liqueur, whether the cafi noWy pure 
« aber and strong as brandy, be prefen^ or the cafe 
• •^ hot from the fercolater cofiee-pot, and enriched 
^ A gloriooa infusion of boiling cream ! 

To us the recollection of the coffee we have drunk at 
Pizii, coostimtes the chief enjoyment we experience in 
^ oodae of memory. There is a softened melancholy 
:: tbe lemioiaoence, that seems to shed a benigner influ- 
OS o«cr the wesJc tea, which it is new our destiny to 
'vifiov. In the minds of all men, indeed, col&e ought 
'^ be aaociated with every thing that is classical and 
(•^i&d. Without oofiee Schiller would never have 
vnuo " WaUenstein ;*' it was to him the very foun- 
ds of inspiration. Without coffee Bonaparte would 
acfs hare been Emperor of France^ and let it be re- 
ceded to his honour, that the conqueror of Europe has 
^ behind him a receipt for making coffise. ^' Coffee,** 
«n Dr Kitchiner, ^^ or u$ed on the continent^ serves the 
teble porpose of an agreeable tonic, and an exhilara* 
^ beveiBf^b** ^^ Co£e,'* savs an old writer, '' fortl. 
3a die lonl within, quickens the spirits, and makes the 
lanljghtiome.*' 



^< Semper ego amiiior kmtmn /" Will the tfane never 
dawn when oofiee may be drunk in Oxtat Britain— in 
Scotland— in Edmburgh? Yes, it vOI dawn I and we 
trust the light is breaking in even now. Animated with 
a noble enmusmsm, Mr John Reid (22, South Fredesiek 
Street)— we write the name and address with pleasure— 
has published, at his own risk, ^ Remarks on Coifte^ 
with Directions for Making it.*' Both are excellent; 
and to all who have any serious desire to enjoy life, we 
recommend a perusal of Mr Reid*s work, and a civi- 
lised, enlightened, and regular consumption of Us cof- 
fee. For our own part, we authorise Mr Reid to send 
us forthwith, a trial of hit ^ finest Mocha,'* and we shaU 
never leave him aa long as we live, if it affinds no one- 
half of the satisfection we anticipate. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



aEMA&KS UPOK A PKOFOSCD IMPROVED STAKDABD 
▲XD SYSTEM OF PERIODICAL WRITING. 

(By the Reverend Dr Morehead.j 



To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary JournaL 

SiB^If I could be of use to your work in any more 
importent way titan that which I liave hitherto at- 
tempted, it would be much more to die purpose that I 
should lend you such aid ; but, as I cannot greatly de- 
pend upon my own exertions, you will, perhaps, allow 
me, inst^, to make a few suggestions to yon, which 
may be much better carried into execution by younger 
and abler handr. 

It has not unfrequently been a matter of some spe* 
culation how it should have happened, that, amidst the 
wide diflfuBum of literary talent in the present age^ so 
little seems to have gpne to the support oif a very favoojr- 
ite and popular style of writing, which was in great 
vogue in this idand from the t£ne of Addison down« 
ward, to within the last fifty years. I mean, essaye 
descriptive of living manners, snd replete with moral and 
prudential observation. In some respects, the age seena 
to feel itMlf above this kind of taining ; the sulqect 
has, perhapa, been exhausted in the manner in whi^ it 
has hitherto been taken up.— 4ie foUies of fashionable 
life have been sufficiently expos ed en ough has been 
done to point out the evils of ignorance^ of clownish 
manners, or of courtly levities— omd moral maxime 
have been already so pointedly expressed, or so eloquent* 
ly dilated upon, that it seems in vain to attempt doin^ 
over again what haa alreadv been done, on many occa- 
sions, so incomparably welL The essayists of Eagland 
make ne great figure after Dr Johnson. The grand 
theatre of London and of English observation osemed 
then to dose. A select company of gentlemen opened, 
for a season, our little provincial theatre of Edinburgh, 
and endeavoured here too to hold their Mirror up to 
nature. The success was very flattering and deserved—* 
but the field (to change the metaphor) was too narrow 
to admit of being beaten more than once or twicer The 
veteran leader o£ the chase still survives, in a fresh old 
age^ the object of the love and veneration of his coun- 
trymen ; but there has been no more attempt in that 
shape— to '' try what the open, what the covert yield.*' 

The same thing, it is true, has been tried in a difir> 
ent, and it may be. In some respects, an improved fimB» 
The understanding and Ae affections have since been 
assailed in powerful verse and prose, and lessons have 
been indirectly conveyed, under the form of fiction^ or 
in speculation on idl subjects, philosophical, moral, and 
politicaL I doubt not that the mind of the age has, on 
the whole, been improving ;— knowledge has been widely 
extended, and haa found its way into the iDweetdasseo 
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flfioeietj; yet I thmkte ii > pity Art the da«8tft<iM> 
hM b«B M OMMb draoped, and clwt, iMi att dda d^ 
Inge of idcM and fMlmga poaring upon thau Aim 
every quaiter, meo have been left to ranch to pick vp 
their moral impneeiont like caaaal pebUea tnm the 
cbamieL To letnm again exaetly into the track of our 
idd maaten would not do. Vou liave aomewhere aiked 
whether it is qnite bopeleaa to look again for a Spectator 
or a Rambler. It it to, if we do not take into aoeoont 
Ae difference of times i but if that is attended to, some- 
thing much more important in its results than either of 
these oradea of foraier days, if not so excellent or per- 
fect in execution, may itiU arise among us. 

The great aim df the Spectator was to inenleate mo- 
rals, manners, and the love of knowledge, upon the 
middling dasees of society, vho were then preesing for- 
waid into the sphere of the higher and better instructed 
circles. It effected its object with singular tact aod 
ability ; and whilst it holds out models of English com- 
position which have never been excelled, and a delicacy 
of wit and humour which is quite inimitable, its lead- 
ing praise is the benevolent and Christian perseverance 
with which it puzsuea its great aim, never deviating to 
the right hand or to the left. There waa atill room for 
many successors to follow in the same track ; the follies 
to he ridiculed, and the vioea to be reproved, in the 
dasees of men over whom its sway had been exerdsed, 
attU prcaepMed themadves in new forme, and gave op. 
portanity fee the eflbrts of the eatirist and the moralist. 
Tlie work, however, became colder and heavier as it 
went on ; and certainly in none ot the Essayists that sue. 
eeed the Spectator do wc find the eame tieahncesy de- 
ganoe, aod exuberance. 

The Rambler, accordingly, acems to have had in view 
another phasis of human eodety. Tlie ludicrons igno- 
rance of the middling ranks waa now driven off the field 
—the ladies could not only spell and read romances, 
but even there were scholars among Dr Johnson*s own 
female friends, who were at home in Greek. An audi- 
ence of a very wide description was now prepared to 
listen to scholsstic essays, which enhanced the weight of 
their matter by a diction somewhat approaching to pe- 
dantry. Evea pleasantry itaelf assumed a stately and 
reasoning garb. The improvement to be effected upon 
the leading dasses, at that period, was to accustom them 
to a more pointed concentration of thought, and terse- 
ness of expression ; and the genius of Johnson was ad- 
mirably aoapted for tlie task which he had undertaken. 
Thia work too was completed, and it was now requisite 
that the business of ethicd instruction should in a great 
degree stand still, till a wider drde waa opened for its 
reception. 

In the meanwhUe, the work of intdlectnal progress 
haa been rapidly advancing. Wit has been sharpened, 
imagination filled, knowledge accumulated, to a far 
more extensive range than has ever hitherto been known 
in the world ; and the drde of human beings whose 
minds are opening to the necessities of every sodal and 
moral improvement, has widened to an extent that forma 
quite a new era in the history of the spedes. Here then, 
Sir, I maintain that all the grand prindples of morals 
andrdigion come before us, again to be enforced in a new 
and much more animating strain than ever — because 
the audience to whom such admonitions are to be ad- 
dreaaed, is not now any limited portion of society, such 
as the higher orders, or those immediatdy bdow them ; 
but it is the whde mass of the people, whose principles 
am to be regulated and fixed, whose vices snd follies are 
to be pruned away, whose humoun are to be examined 
and understood, and whose feelings are to be sympathi- 
sed with and soothed. This is now the splendid field 
open to the didactic writer — a fidd which has long been 
growing white to the harvest ; and although the labour. 
en have yet acaicdy entered upon it, I apprehend they 
are standing prepared, and are quite as numerous aa is 



required, if they weie only aware of the osll which is 
madetothon* 

It etrikcs me that a noble opportunity is afibrded yon, 
and your able co>«djaton, to eater upon this great fidd 
■ -tile moet important and aublime which has yet been 
presented to the powen of literary exertion. I canno( 
pretend to point out the ways and means by which the 
work may be nooet effectually nerformed.. I would noi 
wish to trammel by mlea any of the walks of genius ; bat 
I oonld wish, that whatever they are writing, whether 
prose, poetry« criticism, or origind observatioo, the li. 
terary men of our age would keep a steady eye to the 
wide audience whom they an addressing, and would 
lay it down aa a saoed prindple, to advance nothing 
which could prove an offisnce to " one of these little 
ones ;** but would, on the contrary, use and aeek every 
opportunity to inculcate a pure and vigorous morality on 
the minds of the people of every rank — using the word 
morality in ita laigeat acceptation, aa induing beha- 
viour of every kind, whether flowing from religion, hu- 
maoity, propriety, or genuine politeness. All kind of 
writing, then, might bear upon this grand object ; but 
besides, it appears to me that there is again more peculiar, 
ly a fidd opened for the mord or didactic essay, on the mo. 
nel of the Spectator and the Rambler, only varied so as to 
meet the new exigendes of the tunes, and expanded so as 
to take in the much wider range of society upon which 
it is to 1)e brought to operate. And if I am not mistaken, 
your pages afford space for such an undertaking, even if 
it were to be attempted weekly, without any encroach- 
ment upon the room allotted for mere literary matter. 
As to the requidte writers, I do not see that you can be 
at any great loss. Those whom you have dready en. 
rolled among your contributors, can, from their obser*. 
vation, their talents, and their virtues, do a great ded 
in this way — if they would only let tbdr minda dwell 
upon it, and revolve the methods of making the most 
effectual impresdon. Can such writera as Professor 
Wilson, from his inexhaustible stores of thought and 
expression; the Ettrick Shepherd, from his shrewd obser. 
vations on men and manners, in the scenes dtherof pss- 
tord or of dty life ; Mr Tennant, or Professor Oillespie, 
who can illustrate their vivid perceptions of living sodety 
by examplea drawn from Orientd, European, or ancieot 
learning ; Mrs Grant, from her multitudinous reminis- 
cences;— «an persons like these be at fault— if they 
would seek to come forward more prominentiy as the mord 
lights of thdr afre ?^4ind what could be required from 
them, but to rdn in somewhat their more nnbridkd 
excursions ?-*bttt ^' to stoop to truth, and moralize their 
song ?'» 

The grandeur of the theme, and at the same time its 
dmplidty, would inspire men of much inferior talents 
to the eminent persons I have named, to contribute to 
your work many useful and pleasing speculations, that 
would come home to every <^ business and bosom ;** 
and I am inclined to think that there is no person of 
genius among our fellow.citizen8, however pre-eminent, 
who would not be willing to become a labourer in the 
same vineyard of humanity, whenever it waa dearly 
seen what good might be done, and with how litUe 
exertion, too, upon their part. Could Sir Wdter Scotr, 
Mr Jefflrey, or Dr Chdmers, employ to nobler purpose, 
or with a greater certainty of grateful acceptance from 
the public, any littie fragments of their time and their 
meditations, than in pressing upon the hearts of the 
people some important views of high principle or of 
daily behaviour, by which they might rise in the acale 
of moral existence, or dleviate the vexations of life ? 

I do not wish, sir, to detdn you or your readers longer 
with this speculation, which, if it should befandful, and 
bordering upon extravagance, as I have stated it, can 
yet, I am satisfied, be filtered into much sound and va- 
luable wisdom, if it is permitted to pass through minds 
better trained to this kind of reflection. - I am anxious 
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I dii, If Ihoe k uf ttlogin ttaii pbo, yoQ •honld profit 

'&M it, in the fiivt iostioee, becwne I think you an 

^dofavoi to do an the pablie good in jour power, 

I it Ktoaiy olBee wliidi yon hMte nndertakeo, and 

jn hue given manir proofii that yoa have a fbU 

l i rfkM i en of ita dotirs, and can both eiecute and 

ten. I win own, too« that I baTo a desire that thU 

■doakbg ihoald emanate ftom the spot where your 

IibmI b pabliahed. SeTend years ago I proposed 

te licet to my friend, tlie late Mr Constable, when 

k vn tattly occnpied in projecting his Miscellany. 

, Titk tittt mgadoas and ardent mind which had so 

, Bxh pmeptioo of the drift of public opinion, and so 

mA etfneinicas that it should be led right, he felt 

hnalf gicsdy inclined to attend to my sugrations ; 

btihediiBeQlty of setting such a work on foot, and 

• priftii die proper writers, besides his being so much 

. nipied in tkle arasngements of his MiseeUany, which 

'bMv proved so well the soundness of his calcnla- 

hh; ad finally, hia unexpected misfortunes, all this 

piiusni lum ftom giving it a triaL 

* Kw tiae nor place did then adherfr— 

Hkcf kie made themaelTes; and thatthcir fitness, now,** 

bBK, Iim thankful, ** unmade" me— but has ro- 
te ^fn ne a greater impulse to seek to associate 
fkhda BMmory of thnt liboal publisher, i^ich ought 
■0 to be lightly esteemed in the literary history of 
Mod— t seiieme, the execution of which promises, 
a ay eoBception of it, to be so honourable to our 
flSSji lad w replete with good to muikind* 
I am, Sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient serrant, 

ROBSET MOREHEAD. 

I [V Ovr leaned and able Correspondent has. In the 
libiieDOiDaBicatian, stated opinions, with the justice 

tf vkidi «e have been long impressed ; and the sug- 
' pboabeniakcs has, for some time back, been a favour- 
iZtidMoevith onraelves. It is not improbable that 
'still be /bond, erelong, to assume something like a 

;i!pUe dttpe in the pages of the Edinburgh Literary 



I MttTBnro coKCEuriiro oeave-diooebs. 

tifkAa&or of the '< ffittoricM of the Seottith Be- 
idiMi,*' the '< TfoiUUms of Edinburgh,'' ^. 

thtiita»llHitbiilMsfli«B«er tlMu either thsmann, the 
flvUMcaipcBicrr 



SBAKSPMAaa. 

O11T1.DI00EK8 aro a peculiar people— diiftring 
^tbeiett of mankind in character and pereonal ap- 
: fmso; Yet, whmt is strange, a grove-digger JU, nou 
■(n(ir-thcrevcneofthepaeL The secret of the dis- 
ttaaaami be, that it requim one to be of a peculiar 
f^iuoBf end eooaeqnently figure, to bceome a gnve- 
^^. One may be destined, though not bom, a groye- 
■W* He may have in him horn conception the 
l^flftlieqnalitiesof agTOTe-digger; hecomrointo 
»*«id with them ; he bean them about with him 
nsgkii boyhood, youth, maturity, and middlewage; 
, ^ vka he arrivea at the full ripeness of ^mvf-if^^rr- 
■^ the place falls vacant, and lie steps into the dead 
sn*iihoet, as naturally as a son succeeds a father in 
■ aitiifedettate. 

^W*^ joa know that a gnTfr4igger is a mortal like 

TtneU; rod may die long beforo you, it is impossible 

<|wlp feeling sn antipathy ro the animal, on the score 

I *>t he ii to handle your precmus perron with his igno- 

i^Lu^ v*^ you shall be passiTO and powerlero. 

■ ^ Ml open a gmve-digger, ropedally the gnve-dig- 

P« roc'i own paslah, — auppostng you to be a settler, 

-• > ft of CKerot l oper. You tbhik yon aro drotined 



to fbn into his hands, and cannot rosist the idea ef hor- 
ror, with wliieh one must alwnys oontemplasst if not 
droth itsell^ at lerot what Baoon calls the adjuncts of 
droth. 

A grove-digger is not more widely dhdded fimm the 
rost of mankiid in character than in intemts. Death 
is droth to you ; but it is life to him. You aro happy 
in reeotering, or in hrortog of the leoovery of a neigh- 
boor, firom a droperate illnero ; but such news is like 
that of blasted com and rising markets to him. He 
can have no sympathy with'wiut throvrs all the rost of 
the town into anxiety and sorrow— the prevalence of an 
epidemic disease. The wind of March, which takro aw^ 
old men*s bmths, brings breath and health to him. 
Cold is as waraoth to him, and the genial heat of May as 
the drotractive chill of November. As some English 
divine has emphatically said of the gamester, his busi- 
nero is decidedly unnatural ; for he cannot pny for a 
blrosing upon it, without breaking the law which en- 
joins good-will to men. Like Satan, he haa said, ^Evil, 
be thou my good !** 

We have often thought that, if a grove-digger could 
be expected to communicate his ideas to paper, a full 
and tret conferoion, after the manner of Kousseau, of 
his whole thoughts and sentiments, would form a most 
curious book. Such a thing would be a sort of revelom 
Hon, It would inform mankind of a distinct raoe— al- 
most of another world. Onve.diggen aro the pioneen^ 
or vldettro of mankind, on their marih to the grove. 
They are nrorer the land of foraetfulnero than we aro ; 
and if they would but send back to the main anay the 
intelligence they have picked up on their advanced posts, 
it would be ro much towards a diacksuro of the awful 
secret In clearing away the brushwood of the grove, 
msy not some one of them have rought a glimpM of 
that dark, or that gloiious land, towancb which we all 
hasten? 

Out of curiosity rropeedng so sigular a people, we 
have collected some anecdotro of various IndividusJs of 
the species, — which may perbapa be fbund illustmlve 
of their character and mannen. 

John Prentice, the grave-digger of Camwadi in La« 
narkshire, had a plearont ^uivoque^ which he constant- 
ly used on hearing of the death of any perron. *^ Hech 
whow !*' he would uy ; ^* ia --^— dead ? I wad n- 
ther it had been other two.*' 

A person once roked John Prentice if he eonsklaed 
himself at liberty to pray for his daily broad. *< Dear 
nke, air,** he answered, ^^ the Lord's Pnyer tells us 
that, ye keri.'* — ^< Ay, but,** roid the querist, ** do 
you think you can do that, consistent with che command 
which enjoins us to wish no cvU to our neighbouft ?*' 
— '^ Dear mke, sirs,'* cried John, rother pussled ; ** ye 
ken fottk maun be burict /*' This was ^uite natural, 
and very conclusive. 

The grove-digger of Sorn, in Ayrshire, was as rol- 
fish and as mean a wretch as ever handled mattock or 
carried mortdoth. He was a very querulous and dis- 
contented old man, with a voire like the whistle of the 
wind through a key-hole, on a birok Sunday aAerooon 
in the country. An acquaintance from a neighbouring 
parish accosted him one day, and asked how the vrorld 
was standing with him. *' Oh, very puirly, sir— .very 
puirly, indeed !" was the answer ; << the yard has dune 
naething ava for us this simmer. If ye like to believe 
me, I have na buriet a leevin* soul this six weeks !** 

John Somerville, the bellman and sexton of Manor 
in Peebles-shire, a singularly greedy old man, used to 
haunt people who were likely soon to require his ser- 
vioro, like a shark following a fever-ship at sea. When- 
ever he hrord of any perron throughout that extensive 
parish, having been seized with any thing like mortal 
illness, he woiuld dnw towards the house, inquire with 
great apparent concern for the sufferer, and reprot his 
visitt every day till the event of either death or reeo. 
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vmj. Ifidmlttdl toteetlM aitk, or Infomedoftlw 
pardcnlan of the diMndcr^ no pbysidan oould draw 
moM aceoimto condusioDS at to the malt than he. 
He tracked dieeese m all iu stepe with aa much 
fidelitj at the Tultaie or the cairion-crow foUowa an 

H, aod with the lame purpose. A death was a 
thfaig to him both If* pretptetu aad to etM. He 
upon it h^fttre as weU as ^fter its oceoireooe. 
John^ U most be uodentood, was very fond of broth 
aad fat flesh, and kept a register in hU nund of every 
person's day for having the pai om in the parish. 
Now, this predilection of his was prodigioiisly gratified 
by tbsse Yisitations to the booses of the sick ; for the 
psople always gave hhn a share of the food which they 
miffht have in pieparatioQy as a sort of part-payment 
befofehand for his services. He had a trick, iodepeo' 
dent of these professkmal visits, of dropping hito people's 
houses about the dinner-hour, and waa mowed, with 
what might be called, a natural propensity for poUluck- 
iflg; but* though the hospitality of his hosts could not 
have permitted him, unoer any circumstance^ to fare 
poorly, it was quite remarkable that, when his oflidal 
services were likely to be necessary, he was always better 
treated than at other timefc 

On a family having removed fiom the neighbouring 
parish of Stobo to that of Manor, John was refoiced to 
besr, that among the new settlers there was one who, 
in all probability, would soon require his assistance. 
One customer procured in this unexpected way was, to 
John, as good as other ninety-nine, who could not have 
gone peat him. Yet the jov of his mind wsa not alto- 
gether unalloyed. Bney nncy suggested to him the 
poesibility of the fismily retaining an affiwtion for the 
burying-ground of their former parish, which might, 
perhaps, prove the means of depriving him of his vic- 
tim after alL To settle the important point, he one 
day made bold to step up to Gaverhill, where the family 

hk qnsitioo resided. Heaaked for MraS , of whom 

he had some previous acquaintance, and was shown in- 
to a room. Mrs & was too unwell to see him, but 
Miss S., her daughter, came in her places John intro- 
duced himself with a thousand bows and scrapes, and 
began a long string of well-leamed condolences upon 
the subject of Mr Walter's iUness. ^ How did she 
think he was ?".— '^ Was there any chance of his via- 
ififi* throughf'*^^* What hopes did the doctor gie 
Aem ?*' &c Ac After half-an-hour of tiresome com- 
mon-place, and when the young man's illness had been 
amply discussed, and coo^erable hopes of his recovery 
ezpTMscd by his sister, John terminated the conversa- 
tion with the decisive question-^^' But, dear me. Miss 
S.« where do ye bury ? Have ye ground in Stobo, 
or do ye intend to uke up wi' Manor ?" Miss 8. was 
confounded at the atrodons impudence of the wretch, 
and permitted him to depart without gratifying his in- 
quiries. 

The gravfr^iggers of Edinburgh have been a race ever 
remarkable for their drunlLenness, in addition to the 
other vices common to their tribe. About thirty years 
ago, there was an obscure public-house at the head of 
the Gowgate, in which the greater part of them used to 
meet every morning to enjoy themselves. It was said 
that they were accustomed to drink most unhallowed 
toasts^-Sttch as «« A hard frost,'*^<« A wet spiing,"— 
^' The east wind,"^^^ A green Yule," ftc, and con. 
verse upon the prospects of good employment held forth 
by the weather—^n it being debated one morning 
whether they nught sit a little longer, and have some 
more liquor^ one of the corps is said to have voted in 
the aflbmative, for a reason, which he expressed in the 
following words:— .^^ Hang it," said he, ^' kt us hae 
the other pot. The sky baa been looking gav dour for 
this half-hour past I we'll hae plenty o' caiUds and saSr 
throata the mom." 

The most remarkable of this fratemity waa Geordie 



Qirdwood, the ancient gmve-diggsr of the Orsy Friars* 
churchyard. He was an uncoounonly drunken»looking, 
withered, little old man, with soie eyes. It waa aaid of 
him, by the common people of Edinburgh, that he had, 
in the course of his profiasionsl duties, turned over the 
churdiysrd seven times. He died at an advanced age, 
about rixteen years ago. Like Blair's sexton, he had a 
great turn for wit ; but, unfortunately, his oooveroatioo 
smdt wofully of the thop^ and that smell waa not 
the most pleasiDg posrible. A friend one day made up 
to him, as he was digging a grave, and found him oon- 
templatiog a skull, which he had Just unearthed, and 
was hold^ in his hand* Knowing that Geordie waa 

anite as well acquainted with the fooes of the dead aa 
le living population of the parish of Gray Friars, the 
intruder asked hhn, <' who that had been."— •« Ah ! man," 
quoth Geordie ; "• this was the great preacher, Dr % 
ane of the ministers of Bdiubuigh. Faith, he was a 
rum minister. He oould drink glass for glaaa wi* a 
large dinner-party, till they were a' aneath the table but 
himsell ; and he would then go into another room, csU 
for the servants of the house, and say prayers to them 
as wed as if he had never tasted a drap. Ah, he's been 
lang dead and ganenoo ! Od, 1 believe, Fve haen him 
lax thnes in my hands since I pM htm first aneath 
the yirth I Deil care how mony mae times I may hae 
him to turn ower yet !" 

So much for the ancient fraternity of grave^diggent^ 
men whom we all need, but whom no one loves. 
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Ik England, the old maxim has been established for 
centuries> ^' nolumus leges AngliaB mutari;'* but in 
Scotland, by way of variety, we suppose, the contrary 
proposition is in full force. In England they have got 
an agglomeration of technicslities, whose antique absurd- 
ity cannot fail to excite veoeration ; while our Scottish 
Astrsa has become a very she-Proteus, and assumes 
every possible shape under heaven at the touch of an 
act of sederunt. We understand that active prepara- 
tions are making even now, in influential quarters, for a 
new statute, wherein the powers of the Court of Session, 
for regulating the forms of process, are to be still far- 
ther amplified. 

But with all this chopping and changing, we are far 
from displessed ; nay, we feel very grateful to those 
who have brought about, and are still bringing about, 
the gradual alteration. The labours of our jodges in 
matters Uke these are quiet and unpretending ; are per- 
formed in the sedurion of their own robing-room, and 
never go forth to the world, heralded by editorisl pnfi& 
ery. We believe the profession would have stared, if 
the recent consolidated act of sederunt had been ualicr- 
ed in by a modest preface from our venerable Lord Pre- 
sident, or an snide in the Scotsman, written sub rout 
by my Lord Corehouse This would, indeed, have been 
hariequin's hat on the head of Augustus. But, never-' 
theless, we happen to kuow that the labours of the 
judges on this occasion have been great aod inoeosnnt ; 
and none but those shallow and ignorant persons, who 
cannot comprehend the difficulties of legislating on such 
a subject, can foil to pay due resard to those dignified 
and moat salutary exerdons* The people of Scotland 
owe a debt of gratitude to their judges, for casdng pre* 
judlce behind their backs, and studying, with patriotic 
seal, whatever may tend to improve the administratioa 
of jnsdos, and condoce, by so doing, to the public pro- 
sperity and happiness. 

By the sonsolidating act of sederunt, which came in« 
to force on the 12th of November last, a great boon has 
been confecrsd on the profession. So many acta of ae^ 
deninc had bsen prerioudy passtdj sonwi of then rigbl 
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Bthetedfa of oUMn,— A«t f3k» aiD4^ct of a Uw-suit 
M kceome more perilous than a dance blindfold among 
«l.iiDC ploagbsharei. This is now remedied ; though 
usn inoerfections still Kmam, which it were little in- 
stsiag heie to detail. One fault we have to find with 
:ixBoii«rWBgi]ig it oat,.-Jt wm scanddoftsly dear, 
niapisf dusioit OQgjht not to he cooveited into mo- 
ui^ or MNttces of pivate pro^ beyond what is re- 
^ for the Dttblieation. From the number of acts of 

I dnut reecoay ponod, a serious tax has been imposed 
tie pockets, as well as the time, of the profesnion. 
f e wosld pledge ouiselTes to prodnoe half a dozen 
oesel kamed m the law, whose fees have not paid 
Aarapesiei in this single department. In the case 
iiscovoUdated act, the hi;{h price was partly occa- 

. md kf ID odes as long at ike act itself. This should 
MbeeB psUisbed separately, or rather not at all ; for 
es, n a moderate eompu tatioo, six times too long. A 

, ssA better (m well as cheaper) mode of presenting the 
Menpihtiotts now in force, is that adopted in Mr 
Ibm'i poUication, where the clauses of the A. S., 

lod thw of die Judicatuie statute, relatife to the 
(let of Sdsiqn, are systematically arranged together, 
»fl to fiinn a eonsecntiTe vidimus of the course of pro- 

isidt Isthiswork notes of decisions and fbrms of 

, ttrimtn wn introdoced ; and, with ao index of ra- 

|fliddinMDiifl|is» it «fla»d8 a material facility to the 

Ifadwoer. 

' it a^ be loteKstiiig to know that there has Kcently 
IkiftinediD this city a society for the express pur. 
i^ofcosaderingand su^esting improvements in the 
I fcm of jodidal procedure, and of l^ptl executicsL We 
■ dotoid that it consists of a limited number of young 
iodsteBflD of bnainess, who carefully collect and 
, aori tbeir oiieervations on the objects in view $ and 
'tethdrpnoeodjngs have already attracted attenttca 
s it not influential quarters. 
Wbydid the new Olaagow circuit commence on Mon- 
^,vte tke Court of gession only rose on the Satur- 
tvicAR? Wete the counsel expected to poet off to 
ttfw CO the Saturday, and spend the Sunday in stu- 
if^ tUr esses and precognoscing witnesses ? or were 
^aompiehend and manage their Monday cases by 
nun? It might be a very proper thing for all par. 
a» be bsck in time to spend Christmas-day in Edin. 
^; bat there were other obvious considerations^ 
(^ jmportsnt, that deserved some attention. 



OaiGINAL POETRY. 
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A SCOTS SANG. 
Jfy the Ettridt Shepherd. 

I lii lisl ay kfvcii an* I dinna ken how, 

I bsslost my lofve, aa' I oarcna; 
f« kiCfa wia I be Jnai to lie down an* dee, 

Aod te sit dowii an* greet wad be baimly ; 
Aitssimed o* ffl-nature I canna wed help, 

Atkning been guidit nnfUrly ; 
^' wed wad I like to gie women a dcdp, 

Ao yerk thdr sweet haffets fu* yardy. 

^' t^Ve on the limmers, see dy an* demure, 

Aspawlde oa ddls wT tiielr smiling; 
Ai fickle as winter, in snnddne and shower, 

Tbe hearts of a* mankind beguiling ; 
Aianr as December, a^soothio^ aa May, 

Tssqit thdr aio enda never doubt them ; 
Hot in AndiB j csndsuL tsU ower in a day, 

Bot thsir bemy'a Ike wwsi th'uig abont them ! 



Ay, that's vriiat aeta up the lude warM in a lows; 

Makes kingdoms to rise aa* expire ; 
Man*a might is nae mahr tliaa a flanghten o' towe, 

Opposed to a Ueeze o* rdd fire ! 
*Twafl woman at first made creation to bend, 

And of nature*s prime lord made the pillow ! 
An* *tis her that will bring this ill warld to an end. 

An' ihat wiU be seen an* heard tell o* ! 



STANZAS. 
(ITriUenai nmbugbt^SlH JOecember ISeo.) 

By Alexander Balfbur, Esq. Author of *' ContempUuiont^* 
** Characters omitted in Crabbers Parish Register/* ^c. 

Habx! Time has struck the midnight bell. 

Another year has passed away ; 
His requiem song-— his parting kndl— > 

And, hark! again !—4hat wild hurrah ! 

Is it because the Sire*8 deposed 

That thus they ball the new-bom Son? 
Or, that life's lease is nearer dosed, 
' Their ebbing sands still nearer run? 

Just now they wUdly lift their voices 

In wdoome to a puny otiild : 
As gladly will that crowd r^oioi^ 

Some twdve months hence, when he's exiled. 

And some will land, and some revile^ 

The name of the departed year ; 
Some o*er his grave exulting smile, 

And.oQ his turf some drop a tear. 

For some will sigh, of friends bereared. 
Those long po sse s sed and dearly loved ; 

While others mourn o*er hopes deodved ; 
And some r^ioes, thdr fears removed. 

And some^ with retroepectfve eye^ 

Behind a lingering look wiU cast; 
Win fondly gaze on scenes gone by. 

And vainly sigh for pleasures past. 

Othsrs win calmly look before, 
Long tossed on ]lfe*s tempestuous wave ; 

By Faith and Hope win yiew the shoR^ 
The haven of rest, beyond the grave. 

And some wffl glide along the stream, 

InsendUe to Joy or care ; 
To eat and drink, and dose and dream, 

The highest bliss their souls can dure. 

Untbring, many will'pursue 

The pleasures wealth and power impfurt ; | 

By day and night their toils renew, ' 

And dasp them doser to the heart. 

Alaa ! it is a bootless diase. 
And vainly we with Time contend ; 

We shatt be distanced in the racc^ 
And breathless to the grave descend. 

The hand that pens this dmple rhyme 

Ahready wants its wonted skiU ; 
Enfeebled now by Age and Time, 

ShaU soon hi death Ue cold and stiU. 
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RMdv, dMi youth liglit op thine eyie? 

It tpinrfcled ohm m hrlgfat in mine $ 
And though the days are hmg gona fay. 

My heart wae once aa light aa thineu 



Ftffaape the enp of lore and Joy, 
Thy nptttnd heart dellghta to sip ; 

But fate may soon that Uin dertroy» 
Untimdy match it from thy lipb 

Art thou the child of many worn, 
Long wandorlDg in life's dreary gloom ? 

The hour ia near that faringa repoae^ 
The dreamlem ilumber of the tomh» 

If young, the lengthened train of yean, 
The boundlen Undscape^ ^read before^ 

An endleai yista now appears— 
A halcyon tea, without a diore^ 

« 

If old, periiaps yon look behind. 
And, pcnaiTe, muse on what has bkn ; 

Though not without surprise, to find 
How Time has changed the &iry aoene» 

The prospect, onoe ao fidr and feat, 
Now dwindled to a point will 

And you, Uke me» wiU fed at kst. 
That liifii ia hut a morning dreaati. 



ADELINE. 



From the German cfBiirger. 

I. 
To tk£ Editor ojtke EdMurgk LUertuy Joumai, 

SiB,— I luve found, smon^ KNne old lenpt of tFtadaSioiv the 
following little Posm ftom BQi|er, which may, psrhspt, be in- 
teresting to your T«sdci% psrtkuUrly at Uut Poet has lo lately 
introdvoed to their nociee by the acoompliihed author of 

Ansiar Fair." 

I am. Sir, yoor obsdiSBt ssrrant, 

Rosnr. MonMBAn. 

Walks she along the aiale^ high organa pealing^ 
To where around the altar crowds are kneeUng, 

Holy and heaTcnly wishes in her eye ? 
Ah ! then, mrthinlw, I see the bride of Heaven ! 
Expires each low desire of earthly leaven. 

And Love etepa back, as she is passing by. 

But see I her, as every day I see her. 

Frolic and free, — ^yet not than Virtue fresr,-^. • 

In what a girlish glee her spirit shines ! 
WhUe charming mirth her serious mood dlsplaMi, 
And all are emulous of her good gmees^ 

Love ventures forth again,— nor hopden plnei. 



to her angri glanoes; 
But when, her glory veiling, slie advanosa 

In maidien wreath of myrtle^-— Love ia hers ! 
Ol still to others may she seem desoendbig 
Firom the bright sphere^— my love, less high 
tending. 
Her hMk of Vindws, all my own, pnfai ! 



YOUNG RANDAL. 

▲ BALLAD. 

By BAert Chambers* 

Toimo Rawbai. waa a bennle lad, when he gaed awa, 
Young Randal was a bonnie lad, when he gaed avra; 
'Twas in the sixteen hunder year o* grace and thretty 

twa. 
That Randal, the laird*s youngest son, gaed awa. 

It waa a' to seek his fortune in the High Germanie^ 
To fecht the foreign loons in the High Germanic^ 
That he left his father*s tower o* sweet Willandee, 
And numy wae friends 1* the North Countrie. 

He left his mother in her bower, his fitthcr In the ha,* 
His brother at the outer yett, but and bis sisters twa. 
And his brnmie cousin Jean, that look'd owre the castle 



And, mair than a* the lave, loot the tears doun &'. 

« Oh, whan will ye be back?" sae kindly did she spier, 
<« Oh, whan will ye be back, my hinnieand my dear ?" 
<< Whenever I can vrin eneoch o* Spanish gear. 
To dress ye out in pearlins and silks, my dear." 

Oh, Randal's hair vras black, when he gaed avm» 
Oh, Randal*s eheelcs were red, when he gaed aw% 
And in his bonnie ee, oh ! a spark glintlt high. 
Like the mcrrie, merrie lark» In the morning skj. 

Oh! Randal was an altert man vrhen he came barney 
A sair altert man was he^ when he came hame ; 
Wi' a ribbon at his breast, and a Hr at Us name. 
And wi* grey, grey eheelcs, did Randal come hame. 

He liohtit at the ontor yett, and lisplt wl* the ring. 
And down came a ladle to see him come In, 
And after the ladle came bairns felfteen,— 
M Can this muckle wife be my true-love^ Jean ?** 

** Whatna stoure cart le this,** quo* the dame ; 

<< Sae gruff and sae grand, sae feckless and sae lame?** 

** Oh, tell me, fidr madam, were ye bonnie Jeanie Gra- 

hame?" 
« In troth,** quo* the ladie^ <'ye have gueaed the vcrj 
name.** 

He turned him about, wi* a waeful ee^ 
And a heart as sair as sair could be ; 
He lap on his horse, and awa did wildly dee^ 
And never mair came back to sweet Willanslee. 



Ob, dole on the puirtith o* this countrie, 
And dule on the vran o' the High Germanise 
And dule on the love that foigetlu* can b e»-' 
F<»- they've wrecked the bravest heart in this hale 

triei 



LltEIUaY CHIT-CHAT AND VARISTIE8. 



Madams CAmiJuri.— This Isdy hsi given too eooeerts hsn 
both of which hsTs attrsctod crowded sad fsshkaisWe aodkacei 
We preuime Madsme Ceulsai will be iaduoid to prokNig Hi 
■tay. Her voice It not what it cooe was, but it is still piobabi 
the moet poweiftJ, tf not the most ptossing, to be heard in Gra 
Biitsfai. Madane Stockhawen, who aeeompenles Gitalani, hi 
a voice dear snd sweet ss a bell, sad liagp hsr oim nstional ml 
lodies iapaitieular, very cfaaitly aadbeeutUUIy. 
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UTBRARY CRITICISM. 



l-nit^lii Bxtrmii-JhiHy MVUarif Career of JbA» 
' r-vp, life * £lM(rsa«t (n Mi Mejeitg't BTth Reg{. 
wtL (THius bf HimNlf . 3 Toll. London. Hutat, 

. iKtorDucidi jaiiit.itoek.di]rj.Mmpui7 time* of 
.{■titDtamn^B miliury life comeaciou m lilu 
,aari<(iiiiuDpe(Tibrktiiig in the on of the old 
'KtaK, n^elj enjoriiig the cloier and other gaoi 
-=■ gf dit fit inndD<r, ■herdn he ii deitiocd to cd- 
iymaiiciamillgtiUalefariheKtlotb'aUfe. Or, 
l^'MnUtmun' csptiTe knight, who longed lo bear 
i^ihwleiaf lite clarion — "the cUiian wild and 
ctL"-!; lit dawn In the impiiunment of our 
j W-, jid miuc npoo the " pridp, pomp, and circuln- 
■mWgUrisu war." It U tme, 
: 'UMaaKfukt 



orfvbard 
ludMaOt K 



MJumTdicunnbBeetcadi, in out point of tIcv, 
.•rn n aUirional intereii to the aMoeUtloni wlih 
4i % in cotmccted. Tht hanha featurei of 

'r>-'iiv'«it**aTe forgotten, aail anlj iiacMralrr 
tf "— a laMmbered; oar '' bruised arms" are 
)--t EF t" RMmmnits { the echoej of the " atern 
|iBa''nbinflrbeard'atn1dtt 6u)r tntiTj meetlngi; 
'Mfcik-'JiwJfiil iDMchei" interfereiny lODgerwilh 
■-UfMia meaauis." In to far, indeed, ai the leal 
, Bini of OreatBriiaiD and Ireland are cDDcetned, the 
' K Im liuniiH of tho nineteenth century hare been 
>daiLc loihalhnafim, thMwabardlr leem lo lire 
'EkBatetdd. The lDle*nd the guitai are not more 
,^te Be and the kettledrum, than the loA habitj 
'nan 10 tboK of the tented field. The >olditi 
"biBublcthroDghadlfierentmedlumiaairhe wore 
iBpratln, aid hadadith irnK, whose perceptioni 
IBopijiat onlir of combuitiblea. To him nothing 
net nouiion lluo the "guiliering* In hot hajte," 
I^^Rud impusioned caualenuii:ei of men, the 
j^ul uiioui races of women, the ludden rolling of 
I * iTm, the gleam of umB and the wavme of bannen, 
e.- igSFtiiig of dlgcant anillcir and the clouda of 
*i^[i»l! Dp In Uie eleu iky i then " louder, nearer, 
uCff^bebtei" andthenlhelumulloftheficht, 
'^^nf^ the vatEiing, the panic, the brave and the 
^'- mrahdmed briber, the rideilesa hihil% the ruih 
^^ dM bewildend alj, the furioui ipeed of the 
P-av the doerted ilieete, the witcs and the ehild- 
" ■■Tipoo tbehilla.tbeyaungandlh^fairinlrem- 
pnpi among the woodt, the labour of the hui- 
™i lai (he riehea of the eaiih tnunpied down, the 
■tiit tilde icatlered and broken, the lacred prlva. 
"■HudMldlore intermpled. the heart and iti aSec. 
■^"•grf, Ufc atiange, and deaiii familiar. AU 
'"W ue perpctuallr eotouriog ihe »o!dier'a eiiit- 
'• M greatly u the preunee of eril* lo oier- 



badepteeMed,dteniisprindplefn hu- 
man nature which actacheo lo theii reeild a mora t' 
ordlnaij intereit, eapeciallj when they no longer im] 
immediately over our own heads. 

In the work whose title we have copied above, we are 
presented with a lufiiclent number of " moving a ' 
dents by flood and lield" to saCisry the moat am „ 
appetite. Sir John Shipp seems Co be rather a remark- 
^le chancter in his way. His personal and privatebls. 
toty is soon told. He was bom at a Bmall market town 
In the county of Suffolk, In the year 1785, of poor bat 
— ipeclablt parents. He wa> left an oriibao fn early 
e, and being perfectly destitute, entered the army a 
Irum-boy, at the age of nine. From this situation h< 
wu gnduijiy promoted to the rank of acrgeani, in which 
Capadiy he visiled Gut the Cape of Good Hope, and 
sfterwirds proceeded with hii regiment to India. There 
he diiliugkitahed himself ai a brave and active soldier, 
and returned to England in the capacity of lieutenant. 
In 18D7, after an absence of twelve years. Hers he 
to have committed several imprudences, and got 
ipletely over head and ears in debt, that he waa 
obliged to sell his commission for what it would bring, 
— ' found himself under the necesfity of beginning ihf 
[d again. Again, therefore, he eiUiated aa a private, 
med to Ia£a, and in a few yean found tiimaelf 
n a lieutenant. He married, and waa in a fait way 
ise in hia profesiion, when he got Involved m » 
quarrel with hia auperioi officer, ariiing out of tome 
racing transactions, and having been tried by a cO 
maniil, for " unofScer-Iike and ungentleman-like < 
1ucC," he waa sentenced to be diauiixcd the service, 
ihich sentence, in consideration of bia previoug good 
conduct, was afterwards remitted, and on condition of 
hia reluming home and quitting Uie ffjib regiment, to 
which he belonged, he wu put upon tlie lulf-pay Uat, 
Shortly before he left India, he loit'hia wife, to whom 
la lo have been deeply attached i and as circum. 
induced bim to leave his two infant children be- 
hind him, he has returned to hia native country at the 
age of forty^nr, and after serving thirty-two years, a 
comparatively fncndleaa and ceitiunly an nnfortunate 

Whilst we think it pretty evident that Mr Shipp is of 
a somewhat reckless, wayward, and violent dlapoaition, 
we cannot al the same time help feeling for hia pleaenC 
condition ; and the tone in which his book ia written 
tends to incieiae our sympathy, for it la neither peevish 
nor discontented, but frank and manly thraughout. Ila 
chief fault is, that it ia a grrst deal too long. Mr Shipf 

abilities ; but be ia not one ot 
their iwordi into piuning-ho( 
of pens as of pikes. There id 
might quite aa well have Ue 
whole been reduced to aboii^ 
the woik would have pleaseIC 
The acene is, of course, lak 
prtsenM a number of minute 
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In tome »««*«t*<*«^ imther tedioat and monocmioitt details 
of Indian warfare, intenperaed with many personal 
aneodotee, and descriptions of soenerj, manners, and 
customs, do the atxthentieity of which we are inVUded to 
place full reliance, from the unaffected manner in which 
they are related. Without attempting any analysis of 
Mr Shipp*s military career, we shall present our read- 
ers with one or two miscellaneous extracts, which may 
be read disjointedly, and will, at the same time, serve 
as a sp^men of the author's style, and of the light and 
amusing matter of which the Tolumes are chiefly com- 
posed. We commence with an anecdote illustrative of 
the tricks which soldiers in Kngland consider themseWes 
entitled to play upon those landlords, upon whom they 
may chance to be billeted during a march, who treat 
them scurvily. Tlie story shall Im called 

THE STOLEir OOOSK. 

^ This was the mildest description of punishment 
with which we yisited landlords who incurred our dis- 
pleasure ; for, in addition to this, it did not require any 
very aggravated treatment to induce us to teach some of 
mine host*s ducks and geese to mareh part of the way 
on the road with as : to wit, until we could get them 
dressed. 

<^ These birds would sometimes find their way into 
drums. I was once myself a party concerned in a pil- 
fering of this kind ; at least, indirectly so : for I was 
accessory to the set of stealing a fine goose — a witness of 
its death for rather what we supposed its death)— -and an 
assistant m drumming it. Moreover, I do not doubt 
that I should have willingly lent a hand towards eat- 
ing it also. The gocse, liowever, was, in our opinion at 
least, very snugly secured, and we commenced cur march 
without the least fear of detection, chuckling in our 
sleeves how completely we had eluded the landlord's 
vigilance. The bird only wanted drostng to complete 
the joke ; and discussion was nmning high among us 
as to how that could be accomplished, when, to our as- 
tonishment, who should pass us on horseback but the 
landlord himself? He rode very coolly by, and, as he 
took no sort of notice of us, we concluded that he might 
very probably have other business on the road, and, for 
a time, we thought nothing more of the matter; but 
what were our feelinp when, on halting in the market- 
place, we perceived this very landlord in earnest conver- 
sation with our colonel ; and, to all sppearance, ^ laying 
down the law,* as it is called, in a most strenuous man- 
ner. At last the colonel and he moved towards us ; on 
perceiving which, my knees broke into double-quick 
time, and my heart into a full gallop. On arriving near 
to the spot where our guilty party was drawn up, the 
colonel, addressing us, sUtcd, that ^ the gentleman who 
stood by his side, comp'ained that he had lost one of his 
geese, and had informed him he had good reason to sus- 
pea that some of the party to whom he now spoke had 
stolen it.* For the satisfaction of the gentleman (whom 
we, one and all, wished heartily under ground), our kmip- 
sacks were ordered to be examined, and underwent the 
most scrupulous inspection ; but no goose was to be found. 
Professing his regret for the trouble he had caused, and 
apparently satisfied that his suspicions were ill-founded, 
our worthy landlord was just on the point of leaving us, 
and the boys around were grinning with delight at the 
notion of baring so effectually deceived him, when, to 
our utter confusion and dismay, the goose, at this very 
juncture, gave a deep groan, and the landlord protested 
roundly that 'that there sound was from his goose.* 
Upon this, investigation was renewed with redoubled ar- 
dour; onrgreaUcoata were turned inside out, and, in 
short, almost every thing belonging to us was examined 
with the minutest attention ; but still no goose wss to be 
found. The officen could not refVain from smiling, and 
the boys began again to grin at the Am ; but this merri- 
ment was doomed to be but of short duration, for the 



poor goose, now in its last moments, uttered saotlier 
groan, more loud and mournful than the former one. In 
fact the vital spark had just uken its flight, and this might 
be constnied into the last dying speech of the Hl-fsted 
bird, and a full confession of its dreadful situation sod 
murder. The drum in which the now defunct goose »tt 
confined stood dose against the lsndlord*s elbow, snd 
his ear was, unfortunately for us, so correct in sscer. 
taining whence the sound of woe proceeded, that he at 
once roared out, ^ Dang my buttons, if mv goose beao'i 
in that there drum t* Thetie words were daggers to our 
souls ; we made sure of as many stripes on our bacb si 
there were feathen on the goose*s ; and our merrimeot 
was suddenly changed into mortification and dtspsir. 
The drum-head was ordered to be taken off; and tare 
enough there lay poor goosy, as dead as a herring. The 
moment the landlord perceived it, he protested that, ^ts 
he was a sinner, that was his goose.* This sssertioa 
there was no one among us hardy enough to deny ; and 
the colonel desired that the goose should be given up to 
the publican, assurhig him, at the same time, that Ik 
should cause the offenders to be severely punished for 
the theft vrhich had been committed. Fortunately for 
our poor backs, we now found a truly humane and kind- 
hearted msn in the landlord whom we had offended ; 
for no sooner did he find that affaire were taking a more 
serious turn than he had contemplated, and that it wu 
likely that he should be the cause of getting s child 
flogged, than he aiiected to doubt the identity of the 
goose, and at length utterly disclaimed it, saying tn (he 
colonel, ^ This is none of mine, sir ; I see it has s bl^k 
spot on the back, whereas mine was pure white ; be. 
sides, it has a black head : I wish you a good morn- 
ing, sir, and am very sorry for the trouble I have given 
you.* Thus saying, he left us, muttering, ss he west 
along, ^ Get a child flogged for a tarnation old goose ? 
— no, no I* Every step he took carried a too weight off 
our hearts. Notwithsunding this generous conduct io 
the publican, who was also, by his own acknovledgs 
ment, a sinner, our colonel saw very clearly how matters 
stood ; but in oonsideretion of our youth, and tlist this 
was our fint offence, (at least that had been dUcovcrci^) 
he contented himself with severely admonishing us ; and 
the busineu ended shortly after with the demolitioD of 
the goose — roasted.**'— Vol. I. p. 44 — 9. 

At the Cape, our hero, besides many other sdven- 
tures, had several rencontres with baboons, which are 
worth letting him tell in his own words : 

▲FEICAV BABOOKS. 

^ On these hills whole regiments of baboons ssscm- 
ble^ for which this station is particularly famous. Tboy 
stand six feet high, and in features and manners sp- 
proach nearer to tlie human species than any other qua- 
druped I have ever seen. These rascals, who are most 
abominable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. Our 
barracks were under the hills, and when we went to pi- 
rade, we were invariably obliged to leave armed men for 
the protection of our property ; and, even in spite of 
this, they have frequently stolen our blankets and great. 
coats, or any thing else they could lay their daws on. 
A poor woman, a soldier*s wife, had washed her blanket 
and hung it out to dry, when some of these miscreants, 
who were ever on the watch, stole it, and ran off with it 
into the hills, which sre high and woodv. This drev 
upon them the indignation of the regiment, and ve 
formed a strong party, armed with sticks and stones, to 
attack them, with the view of recovering the property, 
and inflicting such chastisement as might be a warning 
to them for the future. I was on the i||vance, with 
about twenty men, and I made a detour to cut them off 
from caverns to which they always flew for shelter. 
They observed my movement, and immediately detach- 
ed about fifty to guard the entrance, while the others 
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jr:*iar post; and we eoald difltinctlj see them coU 
z :^i hsgt ttonea, and other missiles. One old grey- 
:a^ ooe, in particular, who often pud us a visit at 
1- teneks, axid was known by the name of Father 
Vi-^^ was seen distributing his orders, and planning 
Z' i3Kk, with the judgment of one of our best gene- 
u. Fiading that mj design was defeated, 1 joined 
K fifj* ie maiuy and rushed on to the attack, when a 
c*Ei frooi Father Murphy was a signal for a general 
sr: J3ier, and the host of baboons under lus command 
•£e^ dsvn enomioaa stones upon us, so that we were 
4.^ te give up the contest, or some of us must in- 
'a&ly bare bean killed. They actually followed us 
r V tery doon, shouting, in indication of victory ; 
wL Aas^ the whole ni^t, we heard dreadful yells 
^ etsoiiag; so much so, that we expected a night 
csdi In the morning, however, we found that all this 

Ittd been created by disputes about the division 
'»t; £ar we saw eight or ten of them with 

■f it on their backs, as old women wear their 
Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy. 
r:9rnKals annoyed ns day and night, and we dared 
^fcsxK out, unless a party of five or six went to- 

-OseiaoRung Father Murphy had the consummate 
a^ukaee to wilk straight into the grenadier barracks ; 
dk VIS in the very act of purloining a sergeant^s re- 
peal eost, when a oorporal^s guard (which had just 
csejered,) took the liberty of stopping the gentle. 
SB It dR door, and secured him. He was a most 
v^dtA teute, and, I am persuaded, too much for any 
^ iDtt. Notwithstanding his frequent mlsde- 
ncsoEn, wt did not like to kill tibe poor creature ; so, 
vis int taken the precaution of muzzling him, we 
naeasd <n shaving his head and face, and then turn- 
c^^iileose. To this ceremony, strange to say, he 
^iczaed very quietly ; and, when shaved, he was rodly 
Ba»diagly good4ooking fellow, and I have seen 
XET I *• Uaod* in Bond Street not hslf so prepossess- 
^= Hs sppearanoe. We then started him up the hill, 
i^ ke leemed rather reluctant to leave us. Some of 
a uffjHaiani came down to meet him ; but, from the 
tsiam. vfiidi shaving his head and face hsd made in 
tia tiiey did not know him again, and, accordingly, 
p^ied ^ with stones, and beat him with sticks, in so 
BKD&l a manner, that poor Father Murphy actually 
^tpfoieetioa from his enemies, and he in time be* 
■K qsise domesticated and tame. There are many 
^dm, in his Majesty's 22d regiment of foot, who 
B^ssdk fiv the truth of this anecdote."— P. 80—3. 

Tt OB sfibfd additional space only for the following 
EuiHd sceoant of the manner in which the young 
ts initiated into the mysteries of horsemanship : 
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you will have many nps and downs. Come, sir. jump 
up, and don*t be downhearted because you are floored.' 
«< < Well, sergeant, but I am very seriously hurt.* 
'^ ^ Nay, nay, I hope not, sir ; but you must be mote 
cautious for the future.* 

^^ The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
given to march, and off goes the horse a second time, 
the sergeant roaring out, at intervals,-.' Well done, 
sir! Head a little higher — ^toes in, sir_heels out- 
bend the small of the back a little more—that will do, 
sir — ^you look as majestic as the Black Prince in the 
Tower, or King Charles's statue at Charing-Cross. 
Bravo, sir, — ^rode capitally ! We will now try a little 
trot. Rscollect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand,.^ 
trot. 

«< < Well done indeed, sir — knees a little lower down, 
if you please — that's higher, sir — ^no, no, sir, that's 
higher, I say — you look for all the world like a tailor 
on his shop-board ! What are your elbows doing up 

there, sir ? Elbows dose to your body ^you pay no 

attention to what I say, %\x^<uter^ farter.'* 

*< * Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! sergeant, halt, for 
Ood's sake ! I shtill be off! I shall be off! oh dear, 
oh dear I* 

** * Bravo, sir, that's better— ^/Six^irr.* 
'' ^Sergeant ! I am sick, sergeant !* 
^^ ^ Never mind such trifles, iiir ; riding is an excel- 
lent remedy for all kinds of sickness. Now, recollect, 
in changing ftom one to two, you round the horse's 
croup well, by applying your right leg to h*s flank, and 
take care he does not kick you oSi~^Changefrom one to 
two. 

^ * Halt, sir ; halt ! that won't do ; what the devil 

are you about ? That's the wrong way ; I told you 

from one to two ; turn your horse about from one to twob* 

^* ' I can only just see the top of the riding-school..^ 

I can see no figures at all, sergeant* 

'^ * Well, sir, we'll dispense with this for the pre- 
sent ; but soldiers should learn to turn theur eyes every 
where. Suppose we have another march, sir, — March-^ 
trot^fatt€r.~-fafter ; very well indeed ! Now, sir, you 
must recollect, when I say the word halt^ that you pull 
your horse smartly up, by throwing your body well 
back, and pressing the calves (if any) of your legs to his 
side. If you don't keep your body upright, the horse's 
head will soon put it in its proper place. Faster— a 
little faster-^ia^. There, sir, I told you what would 
be the consequence of your not keeping your head pro- 
perly up I* 
'' ' Stop, stop ; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds !* 
*' * Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man. You hsd better dismount, sir.* 

*^ * Dismount, sergeant ? How am I to get off this 
great beast ?' 
" « Why, jump, sir, to be sure,— jump off. Come, sir, 
cannot wait all day; you delay the whole didL 



we cannot wait all day; you 
7W fint morning after a young oflioer joins his I Come, come, sir, dismount* 



tEo:, he €ods himself exalted on a spirited steed, 
■Bciteen hands high, from whose b'ack he dares not 
B ^ eye downward, to take even a glimpse of the 
k^<« tpace between him and the earth. His chin is 
^^meA by a leather stock, that he can just see the 
■ir4 ears of the animal on which he sits ; his heels 
^"srved out by the iron fist of the rough-rider, and 
I era! of hn back is well bent in. Having been 
^id sod hammered into this posture, the word 
^' is given. This command the well-drilled ani- 
i-mn immediately, and the machine is suddenly 
b rgdoo. the result of which usually is, that the 



^teatlems^peedily finds his way to the ground, 
iakM of hsff a yard of his skin flrom his shin, or 



grabbing in the earth. 
Tell dooe, sir ; Astley himself could not have done 
Xaast agun, air ; these things will happen in the 
* riding academies ; and in the army, sir, 



'' ' Put your hand on the horse's rump, and lay fast 
hold of his mane,' cries a young officer who had just 
surmounted the same difficulties, ^ and you will soon be 
off.' The tyro in riding follows this friendly advice, and 
finds himself neatly floored by a tremendous plunge of 
the horse,— thus finishing his first day's drilL"— VoLIL 
p. a— 7. 

Two of the best chapters in the book lue devoted to 
the exposure of the bad effects of corporal punishment 
in the army. We recommend them to Che especial at- 
tention of military readers. The observations they con- 
tain are at once simple and forcible, and are founded, 
not only on an honest desire to save brave men from 
treatment so ignominious and degrading, but on a long- 
continued obssrvatian of its pernicious and dangenms 
effects, which are illustrated by many anecdotes of a 
striking and painful kind. 
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The best conunevd&tion we can bettow upon these 

Memoirs," and, uking them as a whole, it is perhaps 

I much as they are entitled to, is, that we hare perused 

lem from beginning to end, and not unfrequenUy with 

onsiderable pleasure. 



Mtert aidrened to the PmroOMi Schoolmattert iff 
Scotland etmceming the New Method of TuHUmy com* 
lainitig Strioturet oh Profetior FUktutU *• PHneu 
pUt of Elementary Teaching,^* By a Schodhaaster. 
Montrose. John MitefadL 1829L 

Profesboe Pillaks has put roost of the parochial 
choolmasters into a great rage. The cause is simply 
his, that he thinks there are many defects in the sys- 
:em of education pursued by them, and he has had the 
»urage to publish these to the world, and the ability to 
uake them apparent It is well known that dominies are 
m irritabUcgenutf and that, accustomed to the most des- 
potic sway within the four walls of their own school-room, 
they are apt to think it a piece of most unwarrantable 
presumption, if any one dares to insinuate that they 
themselves stand in need of alittle of that c h astisement 
nrhich they have been so long administering, on the roost 
fundamental principles, to their pupils. If unable to 
take any more direct revenge, they straishtway affect all 
the dignity of outraged majesty, and they inundate us 
with very grand and imposing sentences, concerning the 
sacred character of a teacher of youth, the respect with 
which he ought to be treated, his' importance to society, 
and the necessary extent and value of his attainments. 
A good deal of this is humbug. We hold in all due 
estimation our parochial schoolmasters ; and we enter- 
tain all becoming sentiments towards those who devote 
their lives to the patient drudgery of teaching ^^ the 
young idea how to shoot ;** but we do not consider that 
the welfare of nations hangs upon their frown, or that 
they are infallible, simply because urchins from four to 
twelve tremble before them like aspen leaves. To hear 
the manner in which they talk of the wholesome advice 
Professor Pillans has latdy given them, one would think 
he had committed some monstrous and unparalleled 
crime, indicative at once of the weakest understanding, 
and the roost depraved heart. If he had libelled his 
own mother, or put an end to the existence of his fa- 
ther, they could not have been roore indignanti When 
the Professor published, a few months ago, his liberal , 
gentlemanly, and enlightened hints for the improvement 
of elementary education, he -could scarcely have foreseen 
the storm it would bring about his ears ; but we can 
assure him, that the reason why his strictures have 
been so severely felt is, that they are true^ — and that 
however some of the old noblesse — the tawse^ensceptred 
schoolmasters of the ancien regime^-xDuy bluster, the 
day is not far distant when they will be hurled from 
their tlirones ; and it is because ihcy feel this revolution 
to be at hand, that they call out so lustily. 

We have already noticed at some lengtli Professor 
Fillans*s *^ Letters,'* and stated our full conviction that 
their leading propositions were based upon the most ac- 
curate and philosophical view of the subject of which 
they treat. In the pamphlet before us, we have what is 
meant to be an answer to the Professor's work ; but, 
though written with some smartness and more bitterness, 
we cannot discover that It contains any thing but some 
crude, feeble, and ill-arranged arguments in support of 
a set of antiquated prejudices, which, if diey be not al- 
ready defunct, are at all events on the verv brink of the 
grave. We should have scarcely thought of noticing 
these anonymous ^^ Letters" at all, (which originally 
appeared in a provincial newspaper,) did they not echo 
the sentiments of a pretty numerous class, whom peda- 
gogical influence has mustered aroimd the lean uid slip- 
pered skeleton of ezpiiing error. 



It may, perhapsi be reooUected, that there are thi 

principles upon which Professor PiUans insists, as lyi 

at the foundation of all good teaching ; and that the/ 

is, <« VuU a child^ in being taught to read^ should 

taught at the satne time to understand what he read. 

One would think that this was so self-evident, thai 

required only to be stated in order to be at on6e cc 

ceded. ^' These principles,*' says the Professor, al 

ding to this among the rest, *^ appear to me so much 

the nature of axioms or postulates, too obvious not 

be taken for granted in all discussions on practl 

teaching, that in proceeding to state and iQuatrate the 

I run some risk of incurrinfc the charge of dealing 

palpable tnusma. My apology is, that I have fou 

them almost universally dther unknown aod ne 

thought of, or disputed, or misunderstood, aad, at 

eventa, disreg^ed in the actual business of teachin| 

Surange to say, this latter observation is so correct, t] 

the dSunpion of the parochial schoolmasters steps i 

blushingly forward, and maintains, in direct opposit 

to the Professor's first principle, thai a childy in bei 

taught to read, Should VOT be taught at the same ti 

to understand what he reads. This single fact spei 

volumes concerning both the motif es and the validdt) 

the oppotttion made to the nroDosed improvements. 1 

truth IS, the present set of scnoolmasters, few of wh 

have had originality enough to deviate one iou fr 

the footsteps of their predecessors, make it a persoi 

question, and think not of the advance of educatii 

but of their own interests and emoluments. They i 

that, if they are wrong, others sie likely to start up a 

will run away with their pupils ; and, therefore, rati 

than confess they have made a single blunder, they ( 

stinatsly lay their heads together, to find out a set 

sophisms which may conceu the nakedness of the cai 

they advocate. Let us just for a moment look at 1 

reason which the *' Schoolmaster" befoie us gives 

maintaining that a child should not be asked to un<^ 

stand what he is taught. ^* The imitative powers o 

child of four years old," he tells us|, '*• especially w 

respect to sounds, are exaedingly acute ; whs;reas, 

reasoning faculty is as yet in nonage, or, at the best, 

feeble as to be iccapable of successful tutorage. If 

not wise, then, in a teacher to follow nature rather tl 

anticipate her,^-to endeavour to obtain a correct p 

nunciation of words before he makes any attesapt to 

plain their meaning ?" If a child of four years old w 

a parrot, we should say, ^* Yes ;" but if a child of A 

years old lias sense enough to understand tliat 1h 

learning to read, we say, '^ No,'*— for the very coosen 

allow itself to be taught, implies that it is capable of Iti 

mg more than articulate sounds, and that it will da 

ver the propriety of teaching, only if it be inatructd 

the meaning as well as in the pronunciation of wo 

These words must of course be simple ; but surely 

diild is much more likely to be satisfied with his < 

progress, and to make a cheerful and docile pupil, if 

first lesson in reading inform him, that by a combing 

of two letters, he may designate particular existing 

jects, such as me^ he, or, axe, than if it merely introc 

him to the inexplicable mystery of ba,bo,bu* If thes( 

marks hold true during Uie earliest stage of educat 

they apply with tenfold force as it proceeds* We i 

ture to say, that on the old system of committing r 

to memory, and initiating children in all the techni 

tiea of philology, there was not one out of twenty 

ever attained any competent knowledge of grammar. 

we may appeal to our own ezperien^, we remember 

that we understood no more of grammar than we d| 

algebra, till we learned Latin ; and we have heard 1 

dreds say the same thing. We could jabber flut 

enough concerning nounsy and adjectives^ and verbst 

adverbs; but what they meant, or how they were t 

used, further that what every day's experience in 

veiisation taught us, .we could never for a moment 
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Thequtttion therefore is, whether, if the under- 

or t&e papil be uken along with the master at 

stem grammar may be simplified, and more cor- 

•£» ao6oas of it obtamed ? Professor Pillans sajrs, 

Ves** and points oat the method by which it Is to be 
r» :— oar ** Schoolmaster '* says, '• No," and refuses 
: kiflpt the methody because it would gire him the trou- 
A of drriaung from bia accustomed jog-trot, or encou- 
ap «cben to start ap in opposition to him. *^ Those 
am% the teachers who Iutc wisdom enough to discern 
it v^ of die times,** says Professor Pillans, ^* and to 
ncpsis its slow results in their own practice, are sure 
x alj to rise in professional reputation, and have the 
at casDce of promotion, but to contribute towards raiw 
az ]^ diancter of their order.*' ** Now, this is the 
^M,f»dge that ever was penned,** says the ^^ School- 
aris * a good deal nettled, because, as he is too con. 
•si to think he can be wrongs too bigoted to improve, 
vi M ebsflniff to learn, there is every probabUity that 
kjsm OBCupation will ere long be gone. Let it ever 
a-fwUflctrtl, in tlie course of this discussion, that such 
aa ■ Professor Pillans and Sheriff Wood have no im- 
visit iBtERst m adopting or advocating innovation ; 
viutiil the Kh'oolniastera,— At least all the old-fashion- 
ed as, She oar friend of Montrose,<-^feel themselves 
aniiaaed, tm their own sakes, stoutly to assert the 
js^iOBt ii ihA ancient system. They must either 
sci vish it, or die with it, — hine Glee lacrynue. 

r:» ucoad fundamental principle laid down by Pro- 
vasr PiQans is, that corporal punithment U not to he 
"'^rtrjtt till ever jf other method of correction has failed g 
X an broadly, that corporal punishment should never 
*! !^yed Ml sehooL Tde statement is qualified only 
'iifm^ for cases which must occur till the subject 
s bec^r aadentood, and an improved system become 
;anL** Our ** Schoolmaster,** however, looks upon 
Zi KTttt ss a lawjcr docs upon his wig ; in it one-half 
:ai as-Jarity and learning are centred. We had ho- 
M 2it this graas abuse was fast dying out $ but it has 
«e!r •cBsnoned us much regret to see it defended in 
rai iaiaendal quarters, and with a degree of ability 
Qi£^ JOTcs in some measure to countenance the feebler 
VKc'^ of the *^ Schoolmaster.** The pith of the 
sf.r:ats used by thoss who support flogging is, that 
3;^ xiJI be idle and mischievous,— 4hat a school is 
aK.'T ApictBie of general society in embryo,— 4ind that 
-'^^^c dnl magistrate is fumi^ed with jails, bride- 
*£«, scsdmxlU, and the gallows, for the correction 
bwaishment of those who have arrived at the years 
ifaTLntj, the schoolmaster cannot reasonably be de- 
'^ I leaduT stra|>, or a twig of birch, for the correc- 
^if hii noisy community, the members of which, 
*^'^ tbe pedagogue of Montrose,) are not yet amena- 
'•< a the restraints of reason.'* Now, it is to us very 
*c^ tbat though there may bs a certain resemblance 
*E>u tile passions and actions of schoolboys and of 
pr: ao, s school-room besus little analogy to the 
pK iestts of the world, and a schoolmaster has no 
^ ffcr to take it into his head to suppose that he is 
^ 2: aott distant degree like a civil or military ma- 
AU that he has to do is to instruct ; and little 




•» eaD|»ratively no control ; that must be left to 
psnms and guardians. There is an important 
^n here. The sclioolmaster is too apt to arro- 
t: lumself powers which do not belong to him. 
a^trate enforces the laws ; but the schoolmaster 
samites the languages. It is true, his teaching 
' ^ aeoompanied by a certain degree of moral dis- 
u; bet we cannot see why this should give him a 
I » icflxt personal pain upon his pupil. But even 
'"^t comparison to be instituted between the school. 
' zad the magi&trate. Por capital ciimes the law 



awards the gallows ; for Inferior offence s , banishment or 
Imprisonment, commonly accompanied with hard labour. 
But in all such cases, the p^rjon of the criminal is left un. 
touched, and it is now allowed on aD hands that tf^rmre, 
dismemberment, and public whippings, can be tolerated 
only in barbarous times* Are the faults of children, 
then, to be visited more severely than the graver delin- 
quencies of riper years ? To be called up and flogged in 
ichool before all his companions, is as dreadful and de- 
grading a punishment to a boy of spirit, as it would be 
to a man to be whipped behind a cart, through his na- 
tive town. The chance is, that neither the one nor the 
other will do much good afterwards. In the case of the 
boy, there is something within him which tells him that 
he has been treated unjustly, — that advantage has been 
taken of his youth and immature strength to bestow 
upon him a punishment disproportioned to his offence, 
aud to do what no man would have dared to do had his 
physical means of resistance been greater. One of two 
results must necessarily arise ; either that the boy, find- 
ing that his master has taken more than ample revenge 
for his previous transgressions, and at the same time fast- 
ened round his neck a millstone of disgrace, which he 
cannot shake off, will become hardened and reckless, will 
feel a kind of pride in doing wrong, and seeing that he can- 
not escape the degrading mfluence of chastisement, will 
determine to show that he has at least courage suiBcient to 
t>ear pain if he has no other virtue ; or, looking upon his 
teacher as a tyrant, who moves among helpless children 
under the perpetual stimulus of provocation, and in the 
unceasing indulgence of pique, prejudice, partiality, and 
cruelty, he will descend to every mean art of con. 
ning and hypocrisy which fear may suggest. ^^ When 
slavish fear,'* Professor Pillans well remarks, " has be- 
come the prime mover in a schoolboy's breast, it not 
only lowers the general tone of his mind, by destroying 
the pride of independence and conscious rectitude, but 
it introduces a crowd of vices, * more hideous than their 
queen.* Hatred, venting itself in curses, not loud, but 
deep ; low cunning, dissimulation, craft, fraud, and 
lying, are not the least hideous of the group.'* We do 
not say that every child that is flogged will fall into one 
of these two extremes ; but we maintain that flogging 
has a direct tendency towards the formation of such dis- 
positions. 

" How then are we to bring about the proposed end ?** 
the <^ Schoolmaster ** and his friends triumphantly ask. 
Will all boys be industrious of their own accord ? No -. 
but if other means fail, whipping will not make them 
so. Let a child clearly understand what he is about- 
let his reasoning powers be culUvated as early as pos- 
sible and the gieat probability is, that he will be in- 
dustrious. If there are times when a passion for child- 
ish amusements obtains an undue influence over him, he 
may easily be made to see the impropriety of devoting 
too much time to them, by having his attainments con- 
trasted with those who have been more industrious, and 
by being kept from the society of his companions till 
he has made up his lee way. Children are not nalu- 
rally disposed to be perverse and froward, until they 
have been rendered so, by observing the most unjust sys. 
tem of rewards and punishments which, altogether in. 
dependent of a thousand accidental drcumsumces, over 
which they themselves have no control, are made in 
the too common system of education to elevate some so 
far above others. Surely infants do not come into the 
world with an innate determination to be idle, unless 
learning be whipped into them. If a boy is sickly, are 
we to whip him because he cannot keep up with his more 
healthy class-fellows ? If a boy bas a lively excursive 
fancy (given to him, it will bs observed, by his Creator), 
are we to whip him because he cannot fix his whole mind 
ori a lesson in arithmetic ? If a boy has vicious paients, 
who teach him tricks in his very cradle, before be even 
knows what ihcy mean, are we to whip him because he 
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nffciMfily ift what tbey have made him, and what we 
oundTet would have been had out parents been like his? 
What are we to whip him for ? He comes to school 
with his lesson unprepared ; — ^whether would it be bet- 
ter to tell him that he must not leave school UU he has 
learned it, because we are anxious for his improTemcnt, 
or ffive him a sound flogging, assuring him, in a rational 
and most philoaophicid way, that the dose will be re- 

Seated to-morrow, if he continue equally negligent? 
!his may be putting the gordian knot, but it cannot be 
called untyinff it. The poor little fellow is just as wise 
as before, with this difference, that you and he are quits, 
and that, if he chooses to submit to a similar drubbing, 
he is entitled to do the same again. One would think, 
to hear the manner in which these stupid ignorant old 
schoolmasters speak, that little boys were little monsters, 
instead of innocent, tiappy, pliable creatures, who may 
be trained in the way they should go just as easily as 
the gardener trains the branches of the young tree. Only 
hear how the Montrose ^* Schoolmaster ** dares to talk 
of corporal punlshment,^iow he presumes to lift up 
his ugly harsh voice, and, with dogmatical insolence, 
proclaim his own cruelty : ^^ To me," the fellow says, 
*^ nothinff is more nsuseating than to hear teachers whin, 
ning and canting about the pain it gives them to chastise 
children for their faults, ana lamenting the dire neoessi- 
tr that urges them to it. For myself, I frankly confiess 
that this part of my duty is frequently performed, wU 
omlff xMiout rtiucUnce^ but wUh potUivegratiftcaHotu** 
*Mf an excellent education is obtained,** our ^* School- 
master*' elsewhere remarks, in nearly the same spirii^ 
^^ it is comparatively of little moment to the possessor 
in after life, that in the coune of his schooling he re- 
ceived a few stripes, l^s or more ; dropt a few tears, 
more or less, * forgot,* perhaps, * as soon as shed,* or 
what was the warmth in his 'inaster*s temper.** Most 
properly does Professor Pillans treat this idea with the 
contempt it merits. *< The master's pstience with the 
slow,*' he weil remarks, '^ his encouragement of the 
quick, his unruffled serenity and reluctance to punish, 
is more important to the pupil*s well-being in sodety, 
than any g|iven amount of literary acquirement.'* We 
have no hesitation whatever in saying, that any school- 
master who can make use of the lash, the rod, the 
tawsc, the ferula, the cane, the ratan, the horse-whip, 
the ruler, or his own hand clenched or open, *^ not only 
without reluctance, but with positive gratification,'* is 
totally unfit for his business, and ought to be turned off 
with all possible expedition. In tlie words of Professor 
Pillans, whose authority upon all matters of education 
is worth ten hundred sudi '^ schoolmasters " as this Mon- 
trose babbler, (we hope he is not a native of that good 
town,) — ^^ the lash is not only the most unworthy, but 
also the most ineffectual, of all modes of influencing the 
youthful mind, and tends rather to paralyse than to ex- 
cite. A careful »tudy of the puerile mind will discover, 
to any man of ordinary sagacity, a variety of principles 
to which he may appeal, with far greater chance of suc- 
cess than it is possible to expect from compuUion and 
fear. Pear, Indeed, is the great corrupter of the young 
heart ; not that fear which is allied to love and respect, 
but the dread of doing something unintentionally, which 
may draw down the vengeance of a being possessed of 
power, and using it capriciously, who measures his in- 
flictions by a standard unintelligible to the sufferer.*' 

Th«! third and hit principle laid down by Professor 
PilUms is, that the office and diUy of a public teacher are 
to to arrange the butineu of hit tchool, and the dittrilu* 
tioH of hit ttmcy that no child thall be idle. To the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, our ^^ Schoolmaster*' has 
fortunately no objections ; but he has no notion how 
the thing is to be done ; and as he does not understand 
or approve of the monitorial tyttem^ we venture to say, 
that more tlian two-thirds of the children in his school 
will be found idle at any given time. Of the various 



arguments in favour of the mamitorial sytUm^ whidi 
Professor Pillans had the merit of Introducing with so 
much success into the High School of Edinburgh, it is 
not our intention to speak at present. But, trooi the 
shallow and ill-digested remarks of the *^ Schoolmaster,** 
it is to us veiy evident that he does not comprehend the 
subject, and that, if he did, hii vanity and blind attach- 
ment to old customs would prevent him from seeing it 
in its proper light. 

On the whok, we consider the ^' Schoolmaater^s Let- 
ters" as a very impotent attack on the calm, dignified, 
and able work of Professor PilUns, whose valuable la- 
bours in the cause of education are not to be put down 
by the petty jealousy of antiquated dominlea, who know 
little more than how to decline pennoy and conjugate 
doeeo. Let the Profiessor proceed as he has begun, and 
he will ensure for himself the gratitude and respect of 
his country. 



Modem Pulpit Eloquence ; conttAniMff Selections from 
the Popular Ditcouriee and other If'ritinge of Emi- 
nent Britith Divinee, Glasgow. Richard Qriffio 
& Co. 1829. 

Thx power of eloquence depends, of course, on the 
^innate energies of a man's own mind ; but there are 
three circumstances peculiarly suited, iJiove all others, 
to call forth ita latent fire, and to five it imme diate ef. 
feet upon the heart of the listeners. These circomstaoces 
are — 1st, the nature of the subject discussed ; 2d, the 
'dignity and importance of the motix)et which induce the 
speaker to enforce it ; and, 3d, the time undplaet which 
the orator may have it in his power to select for the de- 
livery of his scndoients. A very brief consideration of 
each of these circumstances will place, in the dearest 
point of view, the vast advantages whidi the pulpit en- 
joys over every other arena which can be offeried for the 
display of eloquence. 

Firtt^ the nature of the subject which employs the 
preacher's thoughts and fills up the compass of his in- 
tellecti possesses a sublimity, a msgnificenoe, a solemn 
and thrilling interest, with which no other can for a mo- 
ment compete. What to it is the bar, with all its petty 
and sellish wranglings, its dusty technicalides, its quirks 
and quiddities Uiat shsrpen without strengthening the 
mind, its ropes of sand that bhid its worshippers with 
an ideal force to all the littlenesses of an artificial and 
conventional sUte of society ? What to it ia even the 
senate, noble as many of the topics are which it pre> 
senu ? The statesman will speak of patriotism ; but can 
he inculcate the love of country, as the preacher may 
inculcate the love of Heaven ?— the sutesman will apeak 
of liberty ; but does he not speak of it to those whose very 
souk are in a state of bondage and imprisonment, from 
which the preacher alone can point out a way to redeem 
them for all eternity ? — the sUtesman will speak of 
the progress of the arts and sciences ; but the preacher 
speaks of the progress of immortal beings towards ever- 
lasdng happiness or woe ; — ^the statesman raises his 
voice in defence of the thtone, of the consdtution, or of 
the people ; but the preacher raises his to give utterance 
to the precepts of the living God, and to measure the 
feebleness of principalities and powers when weighed in 
the balance against the fiat of the Alost High. If su- 
blimity, if awe, if pathos, are among the constituents 
of eloquence, can aught be more sublime than the par- 
tially revealed mysteries of eternity ? can aught be more 
awful than the contempladon of Infinite Power, by the 
breath of whose nostrils a thousand worlds might be 
given to destruction ? can aught be more replete with 
pathos than the joyous re-union which awaits the bleased, 
or the final separation from all that is loved and lovel>, 
which may be in store for the wicked ? Assuredly, 



A<reisDO sabj^ct like that of religion for nmsing into 

giry all the deep-aeated emotions of tlie soul. 

S.'miy Consider the motives which the preacher has 

'« *.r<iia^ up his loiiia nncnsiogiy, to array truth in 

t pib of coQTiction and persuasion. It is no slight 

r rrr— no pstty triumph that he achieves, if he wres- 

ri«:ictt$sfall7 with a darker power, and gains 07cr to 

1 b:iur £uth a faltering and bewildered spirit. He 

r'jiii vA for riches, — save the riches of etsmal life, no 

.j;i ii he of ambition,~8ave the ambition of seeing 

•Amis of his fellow.creatures arrayed on the right 

a i of the throne. There arc some subjects which, 

^^^ dazzling and imposing, dare not be pushed too 

'J, Wt the eaoduuons to which they lead might be 

•.jddiDgeroos and antrue ; but here the motive and 

■xeip hand in hand. The motive is the purest of 

if^he good of others ; the end is the noblest of all — 

.^r ftfidtjboth in this world and in that to come. 

Nciusgso much tends to inspire a manly and healthy 

tx^tact, ss the generous and lofty feelings which ani- 

SU2 the bosom of the speaker ; and assuredly, there 

xteBof^ngs so holy and exalted, as those of him 

ff^labocm with pious earnestness and godly sincerity 

• pit oat to mankind *•*' the way, and the truth, and 

T^ri, Tlie Ume wlien the preacher speaks is the 
irath dsj, the Sabbath of rest and tranquillity, when 
T:dd}j ciies are laid aside, and men*s minds are nre- 
pied u listen to the warning voice of religion. The 
}br where the preacher speiaks is the venerable and 
lassed csdiedral, endeared to the worshipping people 
nidunsiod delightful associations, — the temple of 
^£i (aitb,— the house of their Ood. The preacher 
ntbfrao the consecrated pulpit, — ^he speaks with the 
i&k open before hino, — he speaks when the sacred 
cflieof the psalm is httRhed,--he speaks to a silent, a 
trootiil, snd a wide-extended congregation, upon 
■fee an his words fall like seed upon a good soil, 
Hich thill be found ty him again after many days, 
i'bnaharassed by the tarbulence of a popular assem- 
)ij, fm from the intetrnptions and the rejoinders of 
98^ tdremries, undamped by the listless apathy of 
■ aavjUing and uninterested audience. He addresses 
aedanadiats of those who have fought and bled for 
. ^belief that was in tfaem, and who would themselves 
kM lea willing to aoffer to the death, for that bright 
■d parifTiDg £uth, ^* which taketh away the sins, of 
'iKforU.** Assuredly, Demosthenes never spoke so 
Yponaadj, ss the good preacher may speak every re- 
' <?>a; Stbhsth ;— the victorious general, about to lead 
^ vffij to batUe, never addressed so anxious and en- 
rasatae in asscmblaifpe, as the good preacher sees be- 
bhio, when he laya open the Book of Life, and pre- 
' »a to expoand the golden precepts that are contained 

• ^^ we Rfl*et npon all these things, our wonder is 
■ttW St eloquent divine should occasionally rise up 
r«^ OS, but that every pulpit is not occupied by one, 
"feoovshow to make the heart and conscience echo 
» is Docil thunder of his oratory. Instead of this, how 
'^ aad drivdling, and commonplace, and listless, are 
^ hriidooadal ^uaions of many of our preachers I 
sih that a careles8*and sleepy monotony do they han- 
ii'tik things of immortality ! How seldom do they 
^Bse ihe tlumbering heart t How feebly do they appeal 
Jihebaii^hted sceptic ! There are exceptions ; but those 
^iflos, by their paucity, only serve to make the ge- 
*wi iiet more glaring. The very book before us, which 
"eaided, *< Modem Pulpit Eloquence," confirms this 
^«S3e&t. It contains about one hundred extracts, from 
^ viitings of the moat popuUr divines of the present 
^I"* ^ ****** extracU we can only discover nine 
P^ ire hi any way remarkable for their eloquence. 
r ec most be some latent cause for this great deficiency 
« pipit eloquence, which we may perhaps inquuneinto 



on a future occ^on ; but in the meantime let ut awaid 
the praise that is due to the few, who, in to &r at this 
volume is concerned, appear to deserve it. 

Thejlrtt ^'quoution** which aireats our attention, is 
tluit from Dt Andrew Thomson*s sermon on the death 
of Sir Henry Moncrieff. This sermon is altogether a 
very powerful and eloquent production,-^by far the most 
eloquent that Dr Thomson has ever given to the public 
We do not think Dr Thomson, in general, much of a 
pulpit orator. He is an acute reasoner, fud an able po- 
lemic ; but he is deficient in many of the higher charac- 
teristics which ought to give dignity and effect to pulpit 
eloquence. It is to be regretted, that he devotes so much 
of his time and attention to mere ecclesiastical controversy, 
for a few such discoursea as that to which we have alrotdy 
alluded, and whicii he must have produced in a happier 
moment, would redound more to his credit, than volumet 
of gall and bitterness, which are no less opposed to the 
Christian doctrine, than they are derogatory to the mi- 
nisterial character. The secoudy thirds und fourth *^ quo- 
tations,'* which claim our attention, and command our 
admiration, are extracted from Dr Chalmerses Astrono- 
mical Discourses. These discourses have stamped Dr 
Chalmers as the first pulpit orator of the day, and upon 
them there can he little doubt that hisi fame will rest, 
as upon a sure and lasting foundation. His sketch of the 
progress of Astronomy, his tribute to the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton, his speculations concerning man*s moral 
history in other worlds, besides many other passagea in 
these admirable sermons, must ever remain as splendid, 
and probably unequalled, specimens of sacred oratory* 
The Jlfth and tixth ^^ quotations*' which we consider 
worthy of particular note, are from Maturio. They are 
on the love of God, contrasted with human love, and on 
sincerity in religion. Maturin possessed genius of no 
ordinary kind. His imagination was so vivid and pow- 
erful, that it bordered upon disease ; but when the fit 
of inspiration was on him, and when the better affections 
of his heart came into play, few could weave thought in- 
to strains of more impassioned energy. He was uncer- 
tain and changeable, and in his reasonins not unfre- 
quendy erroneous ; yet he was one whose death was felt 
to be a calamity by the age in which he lived. The 
seventh ^< quotadon*' is from a discourse bv the Rev. 
fid ward Irving, on the last j udgment W e hardly con- 
sider Irving an orator in the legiumate sense of the word, 
yet there are times, as in the present instance, when his 
wild and excursive fancy, always straining after efifect, 
and ever in quest of something strange and new, breaks 
into eloquence as if by chance, and for the moment sur- 
prises, and almost startles. His *^ orations** ar^ for the 
most part obscure and unintelligible, but every now and 
then something bright fiashes through the darkness, like 
lightnmg in the coiled night The e^hth ^^ quoudon** is 
an address to the people of Otaheite, by Dr Love of Olas- 
gow. It is eloquent from the simple warmth of expression 
and sincerity of feeling which characterise it. Strong reli- 
gious emotions, however unstudied in their expression, 
must always be eloquent The ninth and hut ^^ quota- 
tion*' is a very fine passage, concerning man having been 
made in the image of Ood, from a sermon of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe, auUior of the well-known poem on the 
^' Burial of Sir John Moore." Poets possess a natural 
eloquence, which cannot fail to accompany them into the 
pulpit, and makes it almost certain that they will dis- 
tinguish themselves there. Had Wolfe not been cut off 
in the very summer of his days, there is every proba- 
bility that his name would soon have been more exten- 
sively known. 

Having enumerated these passages as exhibiting lome 
of the very highest achievements of modem pulpit do- 
quence, we cannot deny ourselves the pleaaure of pre- 
senting our readers with two of them, both of which we 
are sure they will peruse widi delight, whether they may 
havesccnthembeforcornot ThefiiatiBbyDrChahners : 
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Safe I atn^ that in the prosecution of his Fonderfiil 
catnety be focmd himself in a way 1)e8et with temptation 
upon every side of him. It was not merely that be had 
the reigning taste and philosophy of the times to con- 
tend with. But he expatiated in a lofty region, where, 
in all the giddiness of success, he might have met with 
mudi to solicit his fancy, and tempt him to some de- 
vious speculadoB. Had be been like the majority of 
odber men, he would have broken free from the fetters 
of a sober and chastised understanding, and giving 
wiQg to his imagination, had done what philosophers 
have done after him — being carried away by some me- 
teor of ilieir own forming, or found their amusement in 
some of their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and plausible possibilities of their own upon the 
world. But Newton stood true to his principle, that he 
would take up with nothing which wanted evidence, and 
he kept by his demonstrations, and his messurements, 
and his proofs ; and if it be true, that he who ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he who taketh a dty, 
there was won, in me solitude of his chamber, many a 
repeated victory over himself, which should give a bright- 
er lustre to his name than all the conquests he has made 
on the fields of discovery, or than all the splendour of 
his positive achievements. 

^^ I trust you understand, how, though it be one of 
the maxims of the true philosophy never to shrink from 
a doctrine which has evidence on its side, it is another 
maxim, equally essential to it, never to harbour any 
doctrine when this evidence is wanting. Take these two 
maxims along with you, and you wifi be at no loss to 
explain the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to enaracterlse and to ennoble the philosophy of 
Newton. What I allude to is the predous combin»- 
tioo of its strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of the strensth, than the 
fulfilment of that mighty enterprise, by which the hea- 
vens have been made its own, and the mechanism of 
unnumbered worlds has been brought within the grasp 
of the human understanding ? Now, it was by walk- 
ing in the light of sound and competent evidence, that 
all this was accomplished. It was by the patient, tho 
Strenuous, the unfaltering application of the legitlnqate 
instruments of discovery. It was by touching that which 
was tangible, and looking to that which was visible, and 
computing Oiat which was measurable, and, in one 
#ora, by making a right and a reasonable * use of Ul 
that proof which the field of nature around us baa 
brougnt within the limit of sensible obasrvation* This 
is the arena in which the modem philosophy haf wpA 
all her victories, and fulfilled all her wondrous achieve^ 
ments, and reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her magnificent trophies to that 
power of intellect, with which Sie hand of a bounteous 
Heaven has so richly gifted the constitution of our spe* 
des. 

" But, on the other hand, go beyond the lii^its of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the genu-, 
ine disdples of this ei^ghtened school cast all theix 
confidence and all their mtrcpidity away from them. 
Keep them on the firm ground of experiment, imd 
none more bold and more decisive in their announce- 
ments of all that they have evidence for.— but, off this 
ground, none more humble, or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements than they. Thej 
choose neither to know, nor to believe, nor to assert» 
where evidence is wanting, and they wiU sit with all the 
ratience of a scholar to his task, till they have found it. 
They are utter stranfl;ers to that haughty confidence, 
with which some phuosophers of the day sport their 
plausibilities of unauthorised speculation, and by which, 
unniindfiU of the limit that separates the region of sense 



frpm <be ^qgion otoopjccfuie^ they m»ke thdr bUq4 •od 
thdr impetuous inroads into a proviivoe which d^oea not 
belong to them. There is one obiefit w which the excr- 
cised mind of a ^e Newtonian disdple is more f»mu 
liarized than tl^is limit, and it serves as a boundary by 
which he shapes, and bounds, and regulates all the en- 
terprisea ^f his philosophy. AU the space which lies 
within this limit, he cultivates to the uttermost ; «od it 
is by such aucccs^ve labours, that every year which 
rolls over the world is witnessing some new contribu- 
tion to experimental science, and adding to the aoUdity 
and aggrandisement of this wonderful fabnCi But, if 
true to thdr own prindple, then, in reference to the fiar- 
bidden ground, which lies without this limit, tJiQ^e very 
men who. on the field of warzanted exertion, evinced all 
the hardihood and vigour of a fuU.gn>wn understanding, 
show, on every subject where the light of evidence ia 
withheld from them^ all the modesty of children. Xhcy 
give yon positive opinion oolv when they have indis- 
putable proof ; but when they have no such proof* then 
they have no su<^ opinion. The single principle of 
their respect to truth, secures their homage tot every one 
position where the evidence of truth is presem* and, at 
the same time, begets an entice difiidence about every 
one position from which this evidence is disjoined. And 
thus jpu may understand, kow the first man in the ac- 
complishments of philosophy, which the world ever saw, 
sat at the book of nature, in the humble »tticu4e of itt 
interpreter and ila pupiL-JiQw all the docility of con- 
scious ignorance threw a aveet and softening lusue 
around the radiance pven of his most splendid disco* 
veries < and, while the fiippjinqy of a Uw superficial ac 
quicevpenta ia enough to piace a philosopher of the day 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, and to vest him 
with 9fi assumed lordship over the whfifi domain of na- 
tural ^d fsvealed knowledge, I cannot forbear tp do 
honour to the unpretending greatness of Newton, than 
whom I kiv>w not if there ever lighted pn ^ fsce of 
o^r world, one in the chaxacter of whose yimirabW i^- 
niua so much force and so much humility vcce more 
i^ractiveljr blended.*' 

The cither pasaagei, on a atiU more exalted a^ljcsct, 
and in ft strain acajnpely infjiiiory is by M^tutj|n:.9-> 



TBB I.aF9 QW 0OP. 

<< T^tts depend^t are we always on the lofo of onr 
spedes ; an4y9t ^y valuelp^ hol^owi ip4 perishing, 
is their lov^ compared tq tb^ ^ith which Qod hath 
loved the ytoildl Uan*s love h^ ^ways felfisU : they 
love us for what they get, qr hop^ they may gety by us ; 
for their' {^issiooy for tnpir Ptide, fqjs M>e» in^tPtst; for 
thdr comfort — ^no matter tor what, for thcmiclvet al- 
ways. But Ood, the infinite Ood, for what can he love 
5s, but froip the infinite benignity qf his nature ? If ten 
lousand worlds of beings liJ^e us were created and an- 
nihilajted in two successive moments, it could ndther odd 
to nor diminish his glory. He is infinitely happ^ in 
himadf-r-he is infioitdy glorious in his own perfecuons 
-*-4f be deign to love us, his love if disinteceated— >for 
to us h^ ow^ nothing* and from U9. ifhu qui ho le- 
cdve? 

'' As^'^f ^ ^^ of <>»> feUow-creaturet ia temporal. 
However tender or fervent the ties we form here^ whe- 
ther the bonds of nature or of passion hold us^ we know 
that there is a hand approaching that must break them 
—a hand whose touch nothing can resist. Parents must 
quit the fruit of their bodies, partners the beloved of thdr 
souls ; whatever we t^ to have and to hold ia dust in 
the hand that grasps U. Peath B(anda by, a terrible 
witness to every mortal eogagenxent, and decides on 
its termination at the moment we decide on Ita cer- 
tainty. But there, where mortal love enda^ and for- 
ever, there the love of God begins : it begins to ttetjaxtjf 
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ibat vhlsb oar feikwr. eiotutai mmf 
^■b Maaysayloveas, andaaa^^bspoaor toshor 
k Tba aaU * Had bsip fsa P that mt gi«o to soOr^ 
■gi ikai. «« 4s wt Cisl, and do «pt auaa to veUsve^ 
lad^ waiys « I «ish I ssuld^bslp fsu^' ars o^usllf 
aiAsUHt Thsjr o api sss soaistbia9« no doabt, bat 
*if podaos jMtUag; sod Ihsy aro pssboblr those 
i*s visb «a bsot, vbo aM, bf tbe JMOMiiiias of lM!,da 
bvtAraa. Birt tbisosn novsr bs the caio with Him 
■ sibsoa bands the ssHb aad all its srsataTei an at 
' the dast fat the bsJsMOi or the diopia tbs boekst,* 
sbs «■ girs, and viio «sa * 1st blai f^ oiho esanot 
>, aad doss aot want (he will, to bless as, 
niihhnid ima bis psopl^tio * mamief of 
ia yodi* Oat dtltoWii CMamw s tasy less as 
Mssr iojaiy I and tbs oxfasssioa of the best ftdiogs of 
<asy bs a» p swts t sd by paejadios, ecier, and 
aa te bavs upon as att os etscts of the very 
4ffnif<ii assy impel sooMto ttta« tts with iajndi- 
Id hmianaaawi ssiiirity, and fcas WieuUtt the cofcfc^ 
ft ve^id bavo ooacilialid, aad aggiptats addcon- 
tbaflMilnitvoQldisnova. AffecSon stitt ofteaer 
aa ta lasstiisoMects win i adi se rf aiiitittefodaW 
f fcHfilngtbslf^sssioas, psilistbigtbstir snbri^luMf 
ibeitobuactsis; aad tbs mostdsodlyhatnd 
give a mofo deadly proof of its eaadty 
Bat dM Isas of Gad, wbleh has solely our 
Ha bsBollssat obfost, saa nsver misksd os, or 
Seeored by tbs imaMdsity oi his faifi. 
■le pcffeetioos, no snor can shsde his vision, no cloud 
eia iateratpt or ditUirt the lajs of his descending mercy. 
He eaaaot err, and viU not dscsivSt Thus fifinitely 
(inoaa bi its aatnts, oxtsot, and ^Msations, iadiat at- 
ttihote of the DtTiao character of which oar text spealra. 
It bss taiinite power to dinlsy it, infinite benefltence to 

StitsobjoettMid etsmlty tbs limit of 





Whilst we have nnqnesdonably given the palm of sn- 
poior cbqneaot 10 the nfais pisess we hsva mentioned, 
we bavw BO intention of sHgbtlng ih6 merits of many of 
the ocfaer qaotstions in this rolame, which, thoiiffh less 
ttiUag m iiaint of doqusnes, osntain many aoand prin. 
dpleai, aad mach impcvtaat instiuetion. On iha whole, 
we casi sslblj seoommend thi« book m an excellent pocjt. 
et coBBaaioa Cv thft^ndi^ai cd timibiy* 



Tht BnmfKfgh AraiMosf ifftwii* IBttlsd by 9as> Ualey ^ 
Esq. anfhorof*e«^BongB«f dieTrsbad«i«,'*«^'Tliey 
say my Lore is Dead,** ftc. Widi an engraving of 
Miss £Kza Paton. Ediaborgh. ^blished by ^Im 
Iiotliiao, 41, St Andrew Square. lBf9. 

Thk astoial Insloiy and ases of the Albom seem to 
bsvo bsen oredoebBd by philosophers ; wherefors, be. 
fisfo pracssding to aotioe the work before us, we shall 
^psak of Albuois in gencasL Our first remark is, tliat 
we have an afifection for AUmms. They form an es- 
sential Isatureof the femsle chsmctsr, and miiigle, more 
or less, with the experience of every man who has corns 
to years of penmanship aad rhyme. They are sd- 
nrirable oorvectives of botsnicsl tendencies in one sex, 
and a fictile source of tsa-table immortality to acoom* 
plisbed items of t;he other, who know nothing, and thoe- 
fore veisify. They are a sort of tabular index of a lady *s 
sstabliehmcnt of bsaax, bliishee, smiles, and rioglcu; 
aad are^ therefore, as esgeily dispUysd at momii^ vi- 
sits ss tbs multimde of psst caUiJDig.cards snd the gold 
watch on the Pembroke table. They am, moreover, 
able aaxlUaries to tsa-meetiags ; and supply the best 
sxeuseof retiring from the piano^fotte, when the tympa. 
num might safe by a looger residcooe la ifaat quarter 
of the room. Th^ are important, likswias, as i2m od^ 
authentic record of the nggiegate quaaiity of manuscript 
nonsenea floating aboat the woiid in detached poi- 
donsf and they are of still greater utility ia a poUttral 
snd coBstittttiooal visw^— inssmuch as tlicgr afford a 
asfsty-valve for the immsnae preesmre^of hamsa folly ia 
the British dominions, which, if too long peat op, might 
evapocats in speeches like 0*GonneU's, or in Mc^gistots 
i ia Cobbett. Such is ths character of Albums ia gsne- 
rsl $ and if they should occssionally be oonvsrtsd iato 
receptacles for the reset of stolen wares, still the benefits 
thqr produce woold more than atooe for dM petty lar- 
oetiy they encourage, even if moraoeo bindings sad gilt 
leaves had not slraady placed them above all criticism 
aad censure* Once or twice, indeed, we have met wiib 
a specimen that differed widely from the cbaracteristies 
webave justenumemted,— a sort of *^ rare mok ia ^srHe, 
nUgfO^ue HimlRma eygtiBm'*^ For the sake of the caii* 
oaS| we shall describe oaa of tbem. It was adtiisr so 
IsTge as a fomfly Bible, oar so email as tbat edition of 
Shab^ware which ensarss Ofihrhalmia ia three boors* 
seeding ; it was of medium dimensions— eosh as might 
dad accommodation in a muff, without giriog tbs world 
eaB|rieioa of » ttaxkey. The bmiUng owed nothhig to 
the gilder, and the leaves bat little : both were leoaoat 
to be'ernsmehfal, and omamsnt woold have bssa eat of 
place; for it wta doe efthose simple tokens of domestio 
adbttioa wfaM Chtist^uis afibrds kind beothsfs aa op- 
pomEmityef bestowing* The coottibaton and coatcots, 
howevec« were the pointa in which it chiefly coatassted 
with common Albums. Instesd of bebig an slecBsoapb 
naiy tax on the poetical penury of medical atudems snd 
embryo cletgymcnj ihey, togetbet with all promising 
young men who feigp^ by implication^ a soaaexion 
with some magastne, were caaefully excluded. The 
cottStOtteace was, that, although the little volume was 
soon oiled, it contained nothing about the moon, . or 
mermaids, who set ss thsir own hairdtessei%— 4)r golden 
hesrts,— or imprudent nightingales, who many losss 
before thffy are able m provide for a fomilyy«.or suaay 
fseUogSy— ^or miy other amiable modification of the oo- 
ittteliigihle into which an Bnoff<*nding alphabet and the 
King*s EngUsh may be tortured. The compoeitiona 
on its pages, if not sittifely Byrdaie, were at bast ssw 
ginal; and although wo could scarcely sdviss oar ^ub» 
udier ta purchase them for 7b. dd. a-lioe, ibey dssivod, 
from eertani scenes, fiisndships, and sseodarions, an 
httereat fin a select few, that answered the munosss of 
pivaia cqnnagbt just sa weU. If the rsadss baa foW 
lowed HO atteatLvely threugb d^a d i s q uisido a» be will 
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perceive that llie Album . public or noiiiensical difieretfa 
from the Album priyate or interetting, as the posieaaor 
of the one from Uie poBsessor of the other ; and unce, 
as we shoved at the outset, the Album is, in all cases, 
an infallible criterion of the fismale character, it neces- 
sarily follows, that the ptoprietor of the one last de- 
scribed is the roost delightful creature in Edinburgh, or 
on earth. Q. E. Dh in this first section of our Review. 
Notwltlistanding the singular profundity of these re- 
marks, the readsr may be inclined to ask what relation 
they hare to a volume of Music^ published by John Lo- 
thian, St Andrew*s Square, Edinburgh, and entered at 
Stationers* UalL We boldly answer, — ^none earthly ; — 
but then it is the first duty of' a critic to ascertain the 
title of the book he is about to review ; and the second, 
to brin^ the sumi^total of his erudition, to show that he 
is fully aware of the import of that titlew We have done 
so ; — and if these our prdiminary observations have no 
imaginable bearing on the work reviewed, or on what 
follows, the blame is attributable exclusively to those, 
who place a title-page at the beginning of a volume, 
(where it could not possibly escape an editorial eye,)— 
and who, moreover, select a title, that has just as little 
to do with the work it precedes, as with the Book of 
Jasher, or Haydn's Sinfooici. Neither in iu etymology 
or acceptation, does Album signify seventy-seven engra- 
ved pages of ofcrtures, songs, poU^cas, and waltses, 

and we hold the appellation to be as clearly a misnomer, 
as if prefi&ed to a new editbn of the Byzantine Histo- 
rians. We should be sorry, however, to push this ob- 
jection ; for we can forgive a misapplication of biblical 
nomendatuie, to which is annexed such very hit speci- 
mens of composition, in the same manner as we can ap. 
predate not the less the virtues of so good a fellow as 
Morgan ap Evans, although, according to Cambrian 
genealogy, his papa's name was Evan Morgan. We 
have urged this point, because very few persons, except 
those who are acquainted with the freaks hi Book Bap. 
tism, csn have any conception of the contents of this 
said Album from the title-page. It is a collection of 
music, instrumental and vocal; partly original, and 
partly selected ;— the selections consisting of Scotch and 
Welsh airs. The instrumental pieces are for the 
piaoo-fbrte, and consist of an overture, two waltzes, and 

a pdUcca. Of these, the overture is the cleverest, 

which, had the subject been more steadily adhered to, 
would have been a very creditable composition. We 
must say, however, that our ideas of an overture are at 
utter variance with any thing like an elaboration of eight 
pages of musical notes, which, having no subsequent 
subjects of which they form the epitome, cannot be re- 
duced to that class of composition. It has always been 
looked upon as one of the greatest merits of poor We- 
ber's overture to the Frehichuts, that it embodied a brief 
snatch, or abstract, of the principal airs and characters of 
the ensuing scenes ; and even m those more lawless ef- 
forts of modem musicians, it has been held indispensable 
that the overture should contahi, at least, some relation 
to the character of the scenes, if not to the melodies, of 
the drama. Mr Linley's overture, however, is very 
fair; and if played, as we have heard it, with a flute 
assisting the piano, has a good effect. Some might quar- 
rel with the harmony towards the end of page fourth ; 
but we koow that authorities, if not rules, might be 
quoted for it. The waltses are good enough as waltzes go : 
one of them, page thirty-seventh, is not a bad dancing 
tune; although, we daresay, it would cost some trouble 
to any other than a votary of Terpsichore to discover the 
precise value of such a term as ^^ tempo di waltz." Of 
the vocal airs — sixteen in number— eight are original, 
six Scotch, one Welsh, and one Portuguese. For the ori- 
ginal melodies, as well as for the poetry of the volume,—, 
so far as we can gather fiom the advertisement, — we are 
indebted to the editor, Mr Linley, who is already Imown 
(O thepublic as the author of the ^ Songs of a Trobadore,* 



ftc. Of these aiis, our fkvoufite is, "^^ Oh ! would I were a 
boy again 1" The others have talent and cleverness of 
a certain description,— *and in *< Slomber, alomber," 
there is a particularly good harmonic point ; but, al- 
though not one whit inferior to the great bulk of popu- 
lar songs that now issue from the press, they are not 
sufficiently original and distinctive in character, to be 
dassed with the liigher productions of the vocsl mnae. 
We must say, however, that Mr Linley has improved 
most rapidly and apparently, since he last appeared as an 
author, and would perhaps appear to still greater advan- 
tage were he to (o/tegQ a little of what some may think pe- 
dantry of modulation in certain cases, but which we set 
down as the anxious, though sometimes ineffectual effort, 
to walk according to rule. Of the arrangement of the se- 
lected melodies, ^^ 'Tis now the Alay-day morning," is 
tlie best ; and that of the Portuguese air, harmonised as a 
duett, is perhaps the moat indifferent. A second, mo- 
ving in thirds and fifths, with aboost no intcrmiasioa, is 
the most tiresome of all things. In any new set of Scotch 
airs— ijo often have they been adapted — every airaoger 
finds himself necessitated to make some apology for his 
rificiamento i Mr Linley 'a has some leason in its— 
^ A oonsideiable proportion of them (our Scotch airs, ) 
have been modelled by foreigners, who, although great 
and unrivalled in the art of song, were necessarily unac- 
quainted with the peculiar idiom and phraseology, if we 
may so call it, of our music. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that something of the true spirit of our indi- 
genous airs has been lost, and that their native wild and 
beautiful simplicity, which, from difference of national 
associations, did not sound like perfection in the ear 
of foieigners, have [has] been sacrificed to the oaore dif- 
ficult and complex imaginations of a foreign schooL" 
To restore these purged melodies to their aboriginal pu- 
rity, is the end Mr Linley proposes ; and idthongh we 
cannot, in every case, speak in the highest terms of his 
symphonies, we grant that when we have had an op- 
portunity of consulting fonner arrangements, he has ad- 
hered to his text 

We are glad to see a raoaical speculation of this kind 
undertaken here. The ablest musical Journal in Bri- 
tain very recently declared that we had among us an 
smateur, who could make the best of English Profes- 
sional musicians look to their Isurels ; and we are anxi- 
ous to encourage, ss far as in us lies, any spirit of en- 
terprise that may clidt in that, or in any other quarter, 
the talent that only wanta an opportunity of display to 
shine forth. - We, therefore, recommend the work to 
our readers, not ss a finished or flnt-rste pcrfoimsnce, 
but ss one on which they msy expend their money to 
more profit, than on one-half of tne trash that at pre- 
sent possesses a monopoly of the Orchestra and of the 
Stage. To such as are fond of pictorial embeUish- 
ments, we may add, that the volume contains a portrait 
of Miss Eliza Paton, one of the cleverest singen that 
Edinburgh at present possesses. The following are the 
words of one of the airs :— 



bonny blooms the hawthorn tree, 
By Yarrow's hanks so gay, 

And blithely hums the roving hes 

Arouud the flowers of May ; 
But fairer blooms the bonny, bonny broom, 

Where Leader gently flows ; 
More dear to me the sound of home, 

And my loved Cowdeiiknows I 

1 the broom, the bouuy, bonny broom ! 

In vain to me *mong leafy bowers 

I hear the wild birds stng ; 
In vslD to me the breathing flowers^ 

And all the sweets of spring ; 
In vain to me the hawthorn's bloom, 

Or dewy scented rose,— 
My heart is with tlie bonny, bonny broom. 

The broom of Cowdenknows I 
O I the broom I the bonny, bonny broom t 
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Jf^nMir 0ffhe Rev. POmg Fitk^ A. ilf^ late Miukonary 
to Palatime from the American Board o/Mistioiu. 
Bf AlvBQ Bond. Edioborgh. Waugh «&d limes. 
1929. P^Za9. 

^^_^ gawrd reader this Tolame opens with but 
lifde ftomiae of interest { and. before he has proceeded 
te, he meets with the following to us inexplicable pass- 
■ge— *• In the summer of 1 Wi H beUiff a season of 
gnerai etuyUUff among Christians, I indulged myself 
a HB with leas restraint than I had ever done befoie.*' 
What Mr Fiak means by the summer of 1807 being a 
nmi of Btupidity in the Christian world, is left for his 
leidaa to iatopret. This, however, is only a stum- 
Umg-block et the outset; — ^we soon come to matter 
BOR attnetive, perfumed with a spirit of ardent and 
^'■'Ht P*ety, in the course of which we are informed of 
tke stem and upright method of self-examination pur- 
•eed by Mr Flak, previous to entering upon his mis- 



Jlr Fisk*a deMnption of «« the Isles of Oreece*' is 
fudifttl aa it is melancholy. He resided in Smyrna du- 
ri^ the toealdag out of the Oreek revolution, and re- 
hin^ with A aimple and unadorned fidelity, the rerolt- 
i^ soeocs of wanton butchery and oppression of which 
^M A Spectator ; but while his account of the suf- 
fainp and the injuries which have destroyed the glo- 
nes and cormpted the spirit of the inhabitanu of a 
diSBe land, must awakra sympathy and excite indig- 
BstisB, the uniform urbanity and courtesy shown to him 
and his feUow-travellers, as being under English pro- 
Mkn, by the subjects and officers of the Ottoman £m- 
poe, should soften our asperity towards a people who, 
vith all their sins, are also smned against 

Mr Fisk's aceount of his visit to the seven chuiehes 
--to aesidcoee in Malta.^£gypt— Journey through the 
»iMaii«sa — and in Palestine, are given in a plain, ho- 
^s^ unaflected manner, blending successfully amuse- 
neot with historical information and genuine piety. 
Ua Jerusalem he makes the fidlowing observations :— ^ 

^ We have viewed Jerusalem from diffident stations, 
ksve walked around it and within it, and have stood 
oa the Mount of OUyss, with Josephos's description of 
ii is our hands, trying to discover the hills and valleys 
as laid down by hhn near 1800 years ago ; and, after ail 
•sr icscacch, we compare Jerusalem to a beautiful per- 
son whom we have not seen for many years, and who 
his passed through a great variety of changes and mis- 
£Rtanea, which have caused the rose on her cheeks to 
£ide, d»e flesh to consume away, and her skm to become 
^ and withcsed, and have covered her face with the 
viiakks of age; but who still retains some general fea. 
tores by which we recognise her as the person who used 
t» be the delight of the circle in which she moved. Such 
is the pcescnt appearance of this holy dty, which was 
•nee * the petfectton of beauty,* the joy of the whole 
eath."* 

la tliese memoirs will be foimd the Christisn expe- 
lieace and travels of a young, but a good man. We 
kave already said, it is a pbtin and unpretending work, 
—and while it possesses nothing that is splendid or 
powerful, it eootains much that is profitable tor edifice* 
tion, inCocmationy and amusement. 
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Uemoir of the Rev, John Brown^ late Professor ofDi- 
rieily, under the Associate Synody and Minister of the 
Gospel^ Haddington* A new edition, corrected and 
enlarged, by the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. Ber- 
wick. Thoows Melrose. 1828. 

The Butterfly. By Airs Sherwood, author of " LitUe 
Henry and his Bearer,'* &c Berwick. Thomas 
Mehooe. 1829. 

We have dsased these two little works together, 



though the only connexion they have with each other is, 
that they are both printed at Berwick, in a style of neau 
ness wlkich reflects much credit on the provincial press 
of that town. The Life of the Rev. John Brown, well 
known as the author of the ^^ Self4nterpreting Bible," 
the '^ Dictionary of the Bible,'* and many other reli- 
gious works, is an interesting memoir of a pious and di- 
ligent Chrisdan.— '' The Butterfly,'* by Mrs Sherwood, 
is an excellent story for children, by an aothoiess who 
has already distkiguisbed herself as an amiable and use- 
ful instructress of youth* 
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F£T£a IK EDXXBUBOH. 

[Ws are hsppy to be able to present our readers with the fol> 
towing infonnation on thii intereiting sutject, and to promiie 
oreasfonal notices of a itanilar docripuoa ficoni tbe Mine pa.] 

DuRina the last two months a fever has been prevail- 
ing epidemically in the New Town of this city, and lias, 
we fear, in many fsmilies, converted the usual merry-ma- 
king time of Christmas into a season of painful suspense 
and anxiety. Since the cold weather has, however, set in, 
its progress has been arrested, and we are happy to state 
it is now rapidly disappearing. It is remarkable that 
this epidemic has prevailed almost exclusively among 
the higher orders of society, and particularly in those 
spacious and airy streets which have generally been con- 
sidered free from the dangers -of that miasm— a conta- 
gious effluvium, which is so tmiversally dreaded in those 
narrow and dirty parts of the town where the poorer 
classes herd together in small ill-ventilated apartments, 
in which poverty and wretchedness too frequently ag- 
gravate all the calamities of disease. The reverse was 
the case in the epidemic of 1826 and 1827; during 
nine months of which period as many as 1570 poor pa- 
tients were admitted with fever into the Royal Infirmary 
and Queensberry-hottse. . 

Tbe present epidemic has most commonly assumed 
an inflammatory character, although in many cases the 
danger seems to have been apprehended from extreme 
exhaustion, several of those afiected having, in the 
course of a few days, experienced so much debility as to 
render their recovery exceedingly t^lious and lingering. 
In all cases, indeed, the disease has been very uncertain 
in its progress, and the time of its crisis. In some in- 
stances, especially those in which the head has been 
much affected, it has been excessively rapid, and the 
cridcal day fr^uently happened as early as the third, 
fifth, or seventh day ; but where the chest has become 
affected in the progress of the disease, it has run on to 
the twentieth, twenty^fifth, or even thirdeth day, with- 
out any alarming symptom supervening, -or any change 
forthe^better beings manifest. Here it may be remarked, 
that critical days are now scarcely attended to by tbe 
physician, for, since a more bold and active practice has 
been introduced in fever, they have varied so continu- 
ally as to render it impossible to calculate on them. Dr 
M^elsh, who paid considerable attention to this subject, 
when superintendent of the Fever-hospital, remarks* 
that out of 743 cases, 467 terminated un critical, 181 
on non-critical days, and in 95 the precise day could 
not be known : \2Q terminated on the seventh alone ; 
but, on the other hand,»in 34 cases which proved fatal, 
10 only fell on the critical, 22 on the non-critical days, 
and in 2 the day could not be ascertained. On the whole, 
it may be observed, that every variety has been mani- 
fested in the period of the occurrence of critical days, 
more especially in the present epidemic. 

Considering the extent to which this epidemic has 
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ho, in ttiaefmUle «Bd dirtf hiyirdi, 
ctHiiim^ -even in ficksa% etoj t>anibk p ii viton . 
HewM) fMbMor AUmii, whowadtpmenee ia feVw bn 
huiwuafcMiw^'— A wkolioDe of the higli^H wtkOTi- 
«inia«liein^Aioidiirorld,abtefTC% ^^ Thftt poMrii Inu 
biMtiljr liTing iii tptdoiu and vell-mtflMed iMna, 
woald hawe fent id ao aggraTstod ^Drni if coDfiaed in 
claiaaod dii^ rooma, ia vcrjr ]irobablas but Unnw ac- 
cnttoBMd to inhabit the miserable, iU-aiced, and dirty 
parts of ike tovta, ippcat to paia Ihteogh feMv in their 
own houses, with some difference, indeed, in the sjrmp- 
toms^ but in general aaiavourablj as tluwe who are re- 
moved to Hospitals.** He also adds, «^ And the fact 
dcMrres partioiiar atl B Mim ^ Mt cMes ^ranously mUd 
have taken a decidedly unfayourable turn on being re« 
Itt6r«d Xo the hoiplliil lb the necond %tA of thte ditease^ 
a«d avch aeMtVAlialsr tbys ^ ewM day ia ttatar ad* 
vjsable.** 

'flete R^May be ^twnfl^ fdH^SEbitt vst ptfsw^i '^jHiSetnic 
tt,tfr'nas4teell,iBMita^ocn'*9 ttid ttte ^^9*9 ^ Mns c|tiery 
OMnt be giten aonte^hat ^edndj|l6nally, h% a sweeping 
Megatf^ «r aflltanatite iMMMibn %ttl not apply to au 
Che tsssei that ateiir. ^ We leahttdl tlotabt,^* taya Dr 
Baehnan, «* that a great -tnHiib^ of (betas* of hvet 
¥hkh appMT dnriiig te apideihk aeaaon, ate entirely in* 
wpeneeflt of ooina^oh nr fnelf tirigift t * abd Dr Anta- 
«fttMgalSB«ibiervea, *" Thb Maah i>f myihqufaries is, 
that I bdte^ mottHa to be fife)nriioary abtrrce of what 
hi ealM Typhna Feter.** Thei^ tahnot be any doubt 
that the inigm t»f tiie epIdMnit ibyerfe liiay fVentietitly be 
tefletMio tnehloiaaeatises. Tbiik, at tlie time when 
tfie great plague «r litthdon ^edttrted, «he atteetfe wete 
nahtHr^^j^he honafcs high and iftegnbzxuevery free eur. 
fetft ilf ahr was intdrrapted..efeiy kfaid of dht allowed 
la He In fbe stieets,*^he drains were didked np, and 
the attoo^here Uras tODStantfy loaded with mepfaitic ex. 
halatioiia^ Aceordingly, aH khids of diseases prevailed 
among the inhabitants, and even the rlittle in die vici- 
«ffy «f tlic town, the aatuimi before <he plagne broke 
•at, ^Hcd la nnmben. At lengdi the fhtal calamity 
fe o m ta e h eed Its taivages. and so ietrCble a scene of deso- 
laiioh enaaed, that in the page of histoiy it sdems rather 
Mce the exaggeiated fidtiomi of a tamance, than the re- 
pieMMation of a aeene which thouiiattds of oar fellow- 
6N8tafCi Ihed to wf iMess. Dr CWfa mentiofis, that hi 
fhe 17th oentuiy, the moitality from agoea In London 
#ataMh, that the Mving cxmld hardly bory the dead. 
Sven in £dinbttrgfr, before the draining of the North 
Lodti^ ibterttiittent frl^r was the preraUing disease, and 
fre^ently baSed the remedies of art ; Whereas Ao#, this 
^frm of fercr^ tfaoagh aeeasldnally ooeiitHng, ia exceed- 
iBgiy lake* 

On the #hdla» are ate hitKned to AhA diat the late 
aplifemlc derived its origin frdrasome pebnliarcdDdirion 
«f the atmosphere, attribntable solely to the season of 
die year* We know sevnral irtotancea af individuals 
who beesihe afftcted simnhineoaslyj without ever ha- 
ting had any interriew or eoirtmunieation #itb persons 
previotttly aflteted> It hUt^ moreover, lleqaeiityf been 
enaitosd to a single member of a fiunily, Without 
spreadfaig among those in the habit of visiting, either 
oeeeekmaliy at fte^uendy, the bed-aide of the afflicted. 
These remarht ist appHeable, however, toldy to the 
itfmai ibi6pre$eni epfdemic ; nor do we detiy the possf- 
Uliiy, 111 easea of Ivff typhoid fever, of some effluvia 
bdag geneimied by the diseated condition of the human 
bady^ wM^ may impr^ato the snrround^i; atmos- 
phcM^ attd) beiag IbImM teto Ae system of another per- 
son, be capable of pfodadng a aimSBr disease. Several ; 
«MB hi iMAMMfiDiF of Midtt a inp^tioa, have oeciir- 
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We may ncten to it attaome ftitare period. 



i]rTmoDVGTA>ir of ah oboait ivto a pftsasm- 

tttay CHAPEL. 

To the Editor ^the EduAurgh LUtmtg Jbarnaf. 

81B,— Ta nmy of yanr cimntty readeia, and to not a 
few, pethape, even of yoor town readeia, it may not be on- 
tnteresting to receive some aoeoant of the first introdnc- 
tion of insinanental mnaic into a Pftebyterian place of 
worship^ 

Having learned that the Rev. Mr Johnaton, minia- 
ter of the Relief Chapel ia Roabnish Plaoe, had re- 
ceived the consent of his congregation to the admiasloa 
of an avgtt, I leMlvcd to Witneto dio oommenoement 
of this bold inaovatieii upon the severe limiia affixed 
by ancient prejudica,-.-his pleasing proof of the pro- 
sresa made by trtia libemlity and sound geod-feeUng. 
In the antidpatioo of a crowd, I went to the ehapd 
eaily iln Suaday last ; and iiad cansequently an oppcn'. 
tnhity of observing the behaviour of the audience aa 
they entered. Rarely have I been more gratified than 
I then waat h^ the Strang sense of propriety whidi they 
displayed* Una brief glance directed to the gallery^ 
where the handsome organ was stationed, waa all ; and 
each glided aUietly to his respective seat, awaiting with 
calmness and detoram the sacred services of the cuiy. I 
was pleased to observe that there were few stiangers 
prAent, and atiU fewer of the congregation absent The 
heart of the people of Scotland, tliought I, is yet where 
it dught to be. Deeply, truly, do thev feel that die 
house of Clod is not a place to which they may crowd 
for the mere gratification of idle curiosity. Bolarged 
and libeial. views may induce them to re-adopt thoae 
iDstmmental adjuncts of devotion, used by holy men of 
old, and only thrown aaide when tronbloua times roosed 
men's feelings into angry opposition ; bnt still do they 
ieel that the service of God is a subject iar too solemn 
for trifling and amuaement. 

At length, when the church was weU-filledby a moat 
respectable congregation^ the Rev. Clergyman entered 
and assumed hU place. With great good taste and 
judgment, he selected the 100th Psalm for the com- 
meneeasent of the service. 1 felt peiftcdy secure of the 
Rtult. Hefiaiahed nading,..ube organ struck the key. 
note,F..4he congregation stood up, and at once die pre. 
ticntor ioA tiM inatturaent began that grave and noble 
tttne^ co nse cr ate d to the heart cf every true son et Scot- 
land, by a thousand reeidlectiona of the times when it 
was anng by our brave and good anceston in far other 
scenes and days,— ^on wide waste heaths, or in the depth 
of loady glens, accompanied by nature*s own mighty 
muiic, the hoarse roar of tlie white desoending cataract, 
or the sivill wail of the viewless mountain breeae. Tlie 
whole audience sung aa one man ; and as the <A^aniat 
had jttdidottslf pitched the instrument low, it led but 
did not overpower their Toloe. I have listened with 
rapturous delight to the deep-pealing organs in the ca- 
thedrals of York and Westminster, and in the mighty 
dome of huge 9t Paul's, but never did I feel my whole' 
soul so much borne aloft in holy ecstasy, as when bsaed 
upon the sacred hymn poured forth from many fervent 
human heartji. At the conclusion of the pealm, J again 
looked round me ; and either my eyes deceived me, or 
every face waa brightened with a purer glow,...radiant 
with a heart-felt satisfaction, and prepared to join with 
deeper and more earoest fervour in the sacred services of 
the place and day. 
It Were tsdbtts repetitfotf to be dpuHf mlUute lb de- 
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_ the other pnlms th^weie eang during the pro- 
of divine wonbip, Suffic* it to uj^ that the 
with equal taste and judgment, ail selected 
g those old and Tenerated melodies, which 
bo listened tc^ nor sung, but with feelings of 
Nor was the effisct impaired by ha- 
uahcred in bj anjr g^udj prelude, or oondn- 
by any high-wroaght but unmeaning jjbfols. AU 
impressive; and at the dismissal of 
I minf^ed among them, hut saw not 
eovntenanos^ nor heard ono word which 
hintrd disapprobation. 

have I with unmis^ed deligbt beMA;what I 

^ bat acaroelv dared to hope for^he inlxoduc- 

ofimtmoicatalmusip into a Scottish Church. Let 

that the example will be immediately an(t uni- 

fcdlowed. The barriers of andeat prejudice^ so 

impregnable, have been brpken through, 

ity has followed : let none be any longer 

Shall the established churcli permit herielf to 

baluiid her move ricid sister ?• Itriist she will 

I trast ere long to hear in all her temples the 

the Almighty song as bv David of old, the 

list of laraslf at once with the hewt, tha Cps, 

fitting aecompattimeat, wbidi may tend to 

into ■ablimcr zapture the, hQlty,8avg.oC,tiuo Vid 




Your most obedient, &c. 

X. Y..25., 

KDmvm«B, Jan. 20, 1829. 
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to be terdiied hy,opien% Ishpnld d^this 

more auspicious day* SIqc^ yeeterday 

_ up to this hour, twelve at nooi^,, Londo^ has 

Wloped in a ^oud of fog, black and pungent as 

of its sea-eoal. Thitt glorious canopy, the 

IS dieerless as the dose of .an ill-spent 1^ ; i^id 

E^moa trayersing th^ streets appiear to the op- 

fkucj Vkt Uie hope^abanaoned ^uU seen by 

I Vatbek, harrying to and fto in the hall of Bblis. In 

die cfamchoa and the shops, the glimmering of tepers 

(«e do not speak it prafaady) has ill atoned for the ab* 

' Kat Ugjtk^ of heaven. Within the. last ten miaaUs, a 

\ lull Gizde of <fiie haa appeared ia that pact of tko .fir* 

wliere tbo son oMghli tp, be.; < and by .ilf ftid I 

to address you. 

y possibly wish to hear a little about the Go- 
of which the joewspapers ,hav^ said so rou^h. 
pleted-t-which, for lack of fui^ds, Ifear it will 
for many months^the Colosseum will gratify 
of every age. It was a daring adventure in die 
t little B&an who projected it, and who has 
bfoagbt \t> to its present state of forirardness ; and upon 
Amt wcry svound i^ bids fsir, in the end,- to remunerate 
knn mMKxpky^ Thevs is* moit.deddedly, no place of 
lie in or ne^ IjOodoo» to.riral thia as. laid 
iia Mr Homor's plan, to whidi it is rapidly ap. 
His hope .of .an immediate return is 
_ from the subsQrmtions to .the Club, the 
w|iich constitute a leading division of the 

One of these I considei^ very poe .; f t .it about 

a hnndnd feet in loigth. I stood beside a pane of ihe 

a intended for its windows, and leeiog it ofer* 

tsaaQiicd its ddtode ; th^ answ^ waaaeven /eet. 

o iJUaa ne magnificent, and it were a pity t|iat 

be dreomscribed iTor want of {he where* 

Thm^ Cli|b will,. I .undwiUpdj ha«e the- sup- 
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port of high rank and liuhion« The prineipel nofthy 
in its r^ni Tf milrr^) jiTTsnflrmiintnTn) lit JwmMnP ^ 
erery member to introduce two lamok/ 

Last week brought:, forth a new pLi^ al.pnuy, a 
new musical drama, at Covent Garden, and a traosAted 
opera at the ultra-fluminal Surrey. Jjc^ p1%y, mis- 
Called a tragedy, is entitled ^ CfmiUm^^^ l\rw9M fa- 
thered by a Mr Walker, antho^ of^ "^ mrifaM,**— al. 
though both the liVing. and tha»dead?pisiMf s dwe in 
its fi«temity \ the dma^ hoii9iiei> iaJMwmhcMtaid- 
Inff. The piece is a doggish indOi>drama; and after de- 
listing the swinish multitude Ibr tnndry n ghts, will 
quietly be gatb«pdtOiil«ihiiHU TkthGnm^Qm^ 
noTdty was splendid{y profiHoq^, ^,faWp,iiciM; but 
not one noteof th« ** Njfmphi oft 1H Gr<4t9^^ wUl^erer 
reach popularity. The Surrey •a^Q^rf^gM>(d^H*«>ch, 
music and all, is aivaneeable di^j^ undef th9:at(r»f^ive 
suburban title of ^* My Old Wornqn,^^ Li^rto^d a 
French company are drawing fashionable audien^cy to 
the English Opera-house. Lapgrte is the diief ^fiiyottr- 
ite among the male perfermera, and Jenny Cfdeoi a ri- 
vadoos and derer g&l, is the flower of the actresses. A 
powerful auxiliary is expected in the person of Jenny 
yertpr6, for whooh it i«.Mid« C ^ tMn i mfrJ^ wfrdyAVl- 
oenza entertained a niyticular twg^.. 

The vbiimers in the liteici^. cMmd.-Vf h^R4l7pW«|rth 
echoing. The proprietofs of, ao^^u^ »^ aU mg fAwal 
the illustrations for nest yc^r,. Som^ of, the jl^f^jc^ppo- 
template improvement in the^ literary deparUne^^ and 
what is exceedingly sensible, speak of i^ nlgber pn^e/or 
authorship. AUaa Cunpi^ignim if at worlc npg^ the 
lires of British pdntera and sculptor^ for Murray's 
Biographicd Series. This is a most suitable employ- 
npent for Allan's judgment, experience, and honesty. 
I bdieTche has H*garth.no# inhandii^ I wonldvpehd 
more pruses on Cmminghan,.didil not think Jiiai guilty 
of a kimilar offencp to tbot.ftr. whidi th|b . oanntryten 
voted banishment. to Aris^«,,-«i«l|lMb^a4iML'<«»- 

This is a long.emitli^ aadi I fcgc.ai^di^t.off^«^t 
think of the atmosph^^v^^aft^ %4M| JiJ P M/ w yt#y ' 
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THE DBSO£/AT9« 
By Henry 0.<JMh* 



Ths mark of Cdivii oa^y^hrow^ 

And in jny sou^ a deeper cune^ 
And *ti8 with soom that ev^ nofir 

I weave my feelings into, verse.; 
For what hai| vecw with them t^ d^ ? 

Or why should sopg of n^ipe^vedL, 
Thoughts foreign to th^.vulgajrxniib , 

Who yditround,g«nm\<4>^;i^FM?. 

11- 
Yet gndilngiy theeong rdboafim . 

The tile of pas^^on and of gnlllk- 
Aanime^ imtaughti a IdfUer tonc^ 

And on the poge^ like Uood-diepeafil^' 
The fieree words gbn befiMo nine ey«% 

And bounds my pulae^, and throbs my Imlf) ^ 
And in my ears a deep vdoa^deO'- . 

MThepMt! thepM(!-Ut4)0Oiesi«abil^'t 
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III. 

I tdl not c€her peerlen charms,— « 

By me— -by all— thdr spell was felt ; 
They could have roused a worid to arm% 

And round her conquerors would have Imdt : 
I tell not of the queenlike grace 

Endiademed upon her brow ; 
Why waste weak words?— I $ee her fiMcy— 

O God! it shines upon me now! 

IV. 

And what was I ?— In outward fbrm 

An abject and^a Tulgar thing ; 
For o*er me, like a darkening storm. 

Pale ugliness sat gibbering ; 
And if the mind within redeemed 

Its outer case— its worthless shrino^ 
They knew it not,— it never gleamed 

Thro* features ao deformed as mine. 

V. 

Tet there were moments^ fraught with pridc^ 

When I have fidt my Inward power ; 
And walked erect with haughty stride, 

As if bold beauty vras my dower ; 
And of^en, with a glistening eye, 

** Shall mind," I taught myadfto say, 
** A portion of eternity. 

Bow down before the idol day ?'* 

VI. 

'Twas wdl ;— 4liey own*d my mental might ; 

Yet not the less they pass*d me by ; 
Or when I join'd their revels light, 

They look'd with cold averted eye :— 
All except herf^-^he sought me out ; 

She ever met me with a smile ;— 
Heaven ! how I soom*d the rabble rout, 

Whom I had envied so erewhile ! 

VII. 

Tm»— true— most true ! I dared not think. 

But wildly drank the poisoning cup ; 
I stood upon the dizzy brink, 

And gave myself to madness up. 
Oh ! never mortal loved as I ! 

Love ! *tis a word profaned and vain ; 
It was a rapturous agony— 

'Twas burning tears that fell like rain. 

VIII. 

But did the love me?-»Does the sun 

Love the base worm its heat brings forth ? 
Could $he — the bright— the glorious one— 

On me bestow— {by Heaven ! there's mirth— 
A horrid mirth in such a thought !) 

On me bestow her world of light. 
With all its starry glories fraught,— 

On me,— « thing of hopeless night ? 

IS. 

*Twas only pity /—Burst my brain ! 

That damning thought ! itktpUiedm»\ 
The common boon eacb wretch might gain, 

Was all that she had given to me ! 
'Twas charity— 4iy, call it Mo^— 

In charity her smiles she gave. 
As bounty to the beggar's brat. 

Whom gold from penury may save ! 



X. 

She loved another /—They were wed. 

I saw the bridal train, and stood 
A breathing corpse— a form of lead. 

They left me to my solitude.— 
I started wildly from my trance. 

In handluls tore away my hair. 
And taking for my god blind chance, 

I wander'd forth— I know not where. 

XT. 

My life became a feverish dream ;— 

I think I sought a foreign land. 
And saw strange frees round me gleam. 

And join*d an outlaw's roaming band : 
I got inured to scenes of blood. 

Yet can I not rememl)er how ; 
Upon my mind there fell a doud. 

And that same doud is on it now. 

XII. 

Tve sat on rocks alone at night. 

And howl'd to every wind that blew ; 
I*ve pray'd that there might frll a blight 

Upon my head, instead of dew. 
I*ve made my haunt with desert beasts^ 

And loved to see their gory fangs ; 
I*ve mingled with them at their feasts. 

And watch'd their victims' dying pangs. 

XIV. 

Years passed, and left with me no track. 

Save such as marks uncertain dreams ; 
At length it chanced I wander'd bock. 

And look'd and saw my native streams. 
I saw her house !— 4he setting sun 

Had bathed it in a holy calm ; 
My mood was changed ; and one by one 

Thoughts stole into my heart like balm. 

XV. 

I ventured near. Beneath a tree 

A sad and grey-hair'd man I ^ed ; 
I named her name :— '' Alas !" said he, 

'< Scarce tliree hours since my lady died !** 
I look'd and trembled ; but to me 

There was no meaning in his words ; 
Dead ! No ! that horror could not her* 

I caught the voice of singing birds ! 

XVI. 

Unquestioned and unquestioning. 

The house I entered, and I heard 
Nought but a hushed low whispering, 

That scarce the solemn silence marr'd. 
I walk'd at once into the roon^— 

The awful room in which she lay ;-» 
I found her ready for the tomb^— 

I kndt beaide the stiffen'd day. 

XVII. 

Tempt me no mor»— I dare not writ»— 

I might blaspheme the earth and sky ; 
They buried her — I saw the sight— 

I know that she is dead— «nd I.— 
A crazed, bewildered man, live on,— 

My life a vision— heaven a drean>— 
The soul a mis t t he heart a atono— 

Away lathings are not what they seem ! 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



rv Animl Biat^apiky and ObUtiaryftr the year 1829. 
VttL xni London. Longman and Co. 1829. 

tiooBAPHT is the connecting link between the li- 
ni; nd the dead. When a great man dies, nearly all 
I 3)K the suTTiTors can do for him is to write and read 
I 13 ilevoin. If he baa left behind him in his works 
2;pKtDreof agieat and original mind, it is not un« 
ii^f that even posterity may take an interest in his 
upp aad doings, and feel anxious to acquire some. 
2a| like the peraoioal acqiuuntance which was enjoyed 
^7 ha coDlempomies. Nor is this simply the gratifi- 
33B flf an idle curionty. The future must in all cases 
X gai^ by the pa»t ; and when the map of the lives 
:fUMK wbo have preceded us is spread out before us 
'3 ma examinatioti, it is more than likely that it may 
tach OS to avoid many of the dangers which surround 
tbodfes, and enable as to arrive, by a directer road, at 
=i|tdt objects to which we tend. Few, perhaps, peruse 
'i^detiiH of biography with this avowed purpose ; but 
ia b tbe ei&ct which they are calculated, impercepti- 
-'t, » produce^ and which gives them a moral import- 
laee as well as a tonporary interest. 

The work before us, which has now existed for thir- 
ia yean, is oondncted on extremely proper principles, 
■d vidi much respectability. Its design is to furnish 
- IffiDoits of all the most celebrated persons who have died 
I >iia the past year, which Memoirs shall embrace a 
QKBieoc of the leading events of their lives ; and, if 
::srpGrsoita were literary, an account of their princi- 
pal peodoctiitin. To the longer biographies, a gene^l 
^:!^beiiGBl list is added of all persons of any ncke 
yb hsTe died within the specified time. The materials 
t£i vhich the Editors compile their information are 
^h^r scch private documents as may be transmitted to 
•^:n, or such records snd statements as the friends of 
*-: iLeeased may have previously given to the world^ 
■^sher in a separate forri^ or in the periodical publica-. 
' M&« er fbe d«7. Every attention is paid to the feelings 
< larriTing relatives ; and a benevolent wish to say as 
^^ good as possible of the dead seems to pervade the 
nrk. 

Tlie present volume contains twenty-nine fnll Me. 
K3S, iKsides a copious Biographical Index, supplying 
->*. principal incidents in the lives of several hundreds 
cot. Aioong those of whom more detailed accounts 
fegrren, the most remarkable are the following :— >lst. 
Tit Matgraviue of Antpachy who was the youngest 
'^tcr of the Earl of Berkeley. Her first husband 
■3 I«rd Craves, whom she divorced, and her second 
ie Margrare of Anspach. This lady acquired a greater 
•ve of notoriety than she appears to have been entitled 
^ by the publicatioo of her own memoirs in 1826, which 
•oc pnJBcd because they were the production of a per- 
« of rank who moved in the first cirelflSy and told 



anecdotes about them ; but which are, in point of fact, 
little more than a tissue of silliness, egotism, and vanity. 
2d, Dr Moion Goody of whose life so very full an ac- 
count has been recently published by bis friend, I)r 
Olinthus Gregory. Dr Good was an industrious and 
worthy man. His medical works are infinitely superior 
to his theological ; the utility of the former is likely 
to give them a permanent value ; the latter will, in all 
probability, pensh. 3d, Lady Caroline Lamb, a lady of 
singular genius and eccentric character, whose fate ac- 
quires an additional interest firom being, to a certain de- 
gree, connected with that of the greatest poet of the day, 
and who, in the course of her life, became intimately 
acquainted with all the most illustrious persons of Eng. 
land, France, and Italy. Yet it appears very doubtful 
whether any one of the three works she has left behind 
her— '^ Glenarvon," ^^ Graham Hamilton," and ^' Ada 
Rheis ** — ^is destined to be long remembered. 4th, Sir 
Henry Torrent^ as brave a soldier during war, and 
as useful a one during peace, as this country ever 
possessed. 5th, Captain Clapperton^ one of those nu- 
merous and undaunted travellers whom Scotland has 
sent forth to extend the boundaries of geographical 
knowledge, and to fall victims to their own enterpri- 
sing spirit. He died at Sackatoo, in Africa, on the 
13ih of. April 1827. 6th, Harry Sioe Van Dyk, an 
unfriended scholar, with genius enough to make him 
ambitious pf winning for himself a name, but not enough 
to enable him to achieve his own fortune, and escape 
from the bitterness of disappointment We are afraid 
he was but one of many who, in the present state of the 
literary world, may be met with every day, toiling on in 
an obscurity that is lightened only by the secret lamp 
burning within their own souls, and over whose untime- 
ly fate mankind are ever willing to drop the late and 
useless tribute of a tear, ^th, Archdeacon Coxe^ whose 
numerous Biographical works will long continue to be 
referred to wi£ no common interest, eiuiibiting, as they 
do, so much research, accuracy, and learning. 8th, Tlte 
Rev, Legh Richmond^ a useful and notable man in his 
day and generation. 9th, Henry Neele, to whom pre- 
cisely the same rei%|irks apply as have been made with 
regard to Van Dyk. 10th, Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager of Wurtembefg^ eldest daughter of GeorgjB 
III., a very amiable personage, whose memoirs one 
reads because she was a queen ; and as it is not every 
day that a queen dies, it is consequently only now and 
then that we have an opportunity of ascertaining how 
very dull a life most of them lead. 11th, General Sir 
Niel Campbell^ wbo, at Sierra Leone, whither he had 
been sent as Governor, closed ingloriously adistlngubh- 
ed military caxcsr, and added another argument, if such 
were needed, in favour of the propriety of allowing that 
pestilential colony to be howled over by the beasts of 
the desert. 12th, Tlie Earl of Liverpool^ a stotesman 
whose name will live on the page of history, and of 
whose character, moral and intellectual, posterity will 
be best able to judge. And 13tb, Dugald Stewart, 
probably the most illustrious name of all, the memoir 
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r whoie life has been faniishad mpiefaly for the '' An- 
ual Obituary'* ftom original and authentic lources, 
ndjvhieh we ibill now proceed, witfaont fivthv fvo- 
loe, to lay befine our reailera, aa «t once tfie best ipe- 
Imen of the work, and a piece of writing, in itself, 
iighly inteierting and InstructiTe :— 

DUGALD STEWART, Esq. 

iuthor tf^The PhUotophy of the Human Mind ;*' 
and Jbrmerty Profinor of Moral Philotophy in the 
UMoertUy ofBdMurgh. 



^ DuoALD Stbwabt was the only son who 
the age of infancy, of Pr Matthew Stewart, Professor 
3f Mathematics in the Univenity of Edinbuigh^ and of 
Etfaijory Stewart, danghter of Ajchibald Steintft, ^sq., 
me of the Writers to the Signet of Scodand. His fa- 
ther, of whom a BiograpUal Memoir lias been given 
to the public by his dbtinguished successor in office, 
the late Mr Playfair, is well known to the literary world 
u a geometrician of eminence and originalitj. His mo- 
ther was a woman remarkable for her good sense, and 
for great sweetness and kindliness of disposition, and 
was always remembered by her son with the warmest 
sentiments of filial affection. 

^'The object of this brief notice was bom in the GoSege 
of Edinburgh, on the 29d of Norember, 1753, and his 
health, during the first period of his life, was so feeble 
and precarious, that it was with mote Uian the ordinary 
anxiety and sdidtude of parents that his infancy was 
reared. His early years were spent partly in the house 
at that time attached to the Mathematical Chair of the 
University, and partly at Catrine, his father's property 
in Ayrshire, to which the family regularly removed every 
summer, when the Academical Session was concluded. 
At the age of seven, he was sent.. to the High School, 
where he distinguished himself by the quickness and 
accuracy of his apprehension, and where the singultr 
felicity and spbit with which he caught and transfused 
into his own language the ideas of the classical writers, 
attracted the particular remark of his instructors. 

** Having completed the custopiary course of education 
at this semmary, he was entered as a student at the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh. Under the immediate instruction of 
such a mathematician and teacher as his father, it may 
readily be supposed that he made an early proficiency in 
the exact sciences ; but the distinguishing bent of his 
philosophical genius recommended him in a still more 
particular manne? to the notice of Dr Stevenson, then 
Professor of Logic, and of Dr Adam Ferguson, who 
filled the Moral Philosophy Chair. In October, I77I, 
he was deprived of his mother ; and he, almost imme- 
diately after her death, removed to Glasgow, where Dr 
Reid was then teaching those principles of metaphysics 
which it was the great object of his pupil's life to incul- 
cate and to expand. 

<' After attending one course of lectures at this seat of 
learning, the prosecution of his favourite studies was in- 
terrupted by the declining state of his father's health, 
which compelled him, in the autumn of the following 
year, before he had reached the age of nineteen, to un- 
dertake the task of teaching the mathematical dasses. 
With what success he was able to fulfil this duty, was 
sufficiently evinced by the event ; for, with all Dr Mat- 
thew Stewart's well-merited celebrity, the number of 
students considerably increased under his son. As soon 
as he had completed his twenty-first year, he was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to his father, and in this 
capacity he continued to conduct the mathematical stu- 
dies in the University, till his father's death, in the year 
1785, when he was nominated to the vacant chair. 

** Although this continued, however, to be his ostensi- 
ble situation in the University, his avocations were more 
varied. In the year 1778, during which Dr Adam Fer- 



guson accompanied the Comminioners to America, h< 
undertook to supply his place in the Moral Philoaophj 
Claas ; a labour that wis tfar ipore aferwfae|tofay, ai U 
had for the tot time giv^ notloo, a short tkup befbn 
his assistance was requested, of his intention to add 1 
course of kctuiea on Astronomy to the two claaaes whid 
he taught as Professor of Mathematics. Such was th< 
extraordinary fertility of his mind, and the facility witl 
whldi it adapted its powers to aueh inqoirieB, that al 
thou^ the proposal was made to him and accepted 01 
Thursday, he commenced the Course of Metaphysio 
the IbUowing Monday, and odntinned, diuiiig iIm whdt 
of the season, to think out and arrange in ms head i| 
the mon^g (while walking backwards and fbrwisrds ii 
a small gavlen attached to his father's house in the Col 
lege), die matter of the lecture of the dar. The idea) 
with which he had thus stored his mind, heppuied fort] 
extempore in the course of the forenoon, with an elo 
quence sod a felicity of illustration surpassing in enerr 
and vivacity (as those who have he^ him have remark 
ed) the more iQi^cal and better- digested expositions o 
his philosophical views, which he used to deliver in hi 
maturer years. The difficulty of sfiealdiLp for an hou; 
extempore, every day on a new subject, for ^Yt or si] 
months, is not small ; but when superadded to the men 
tal exeitian of teadiing also^ duly, two dasses of Ma 
thematics, and of delivering, for the first time, a coursi 
of lectures on Astronomy, it may iustly be considcrec 
as a very angular instance of intdlectiial vigour. T( 
this season he slways referred as the most l&orions o 
hb life ; and such was the exhaustion of the body, fron 
the intense and continued stretch of the mind, that, 01 
his departure for London, at the dose of the academica 
session, it was necessary to lift him into the carriage. 

"In the Tear 1780, he began to receive some young no 
blemen and gentlemen into his house as pupils, unde; 
his immediate superintendence, among whom were to b< 
numbered the late Lord Belhaven, the late Marquis o' 
Lothian, Basil Lord Daer, the late Lord Powerscourt 
Mr Mub Mackenzie of Delvin, and the late Mr Henrj 
Olassford. In the summer of 1783, he viuted the Con 
tinent for the first time, having accompanied the Ux\ 
Marquis of Lothian to Paris ; on his return from whence 
in the autumn of the same year, he married Hden Ban 
natine, a daughter of Neil Bannatine, Esq., a merdian 
in Glasgow. 

«* In the year 1785, during which Dr Matthew Stew 
art's death occurred, the health of Dr Ferguson rendei 
ed it expedient for him to discontinue ms official Ii 
hours in the University, and he accordingly effected » 
exchange of offices with Mr Stewart, who was transfei 
red to the Class of Moral Philosonhy, while Dr Fei 
guson retired on the salary of Matnematicel Professoi 
In the vear 1787i ^Ir Stewart was deprived of his wii 
by death ; and, the following summer, he again visite 
the Continent, in company with the late Mr Ramsay c 
Bamton. 

^ These slight indications of the progress of the ord; 
nary occurrences of human life, must suffice to convey \ 
the reader an idea of the connexion of events, up to tl 
period when Mr Stewart entered on that sphere of actio 
in which he laid the foundation of the great reputatic 
which he acquired as a moralist and a mctaphysidai 
His writings are before the world, and ttom. them pol 
terity may be safely left to form an estimate of the ei 
cellcsioe of his style of composition — of the extent ai 
variety of his learning and scientific attainments — of 1 " 
singular cultivation and refinement of his mind — of 
purity and elegance of his taste— of his warm relish 
moral and for natural beauty— of his enlightened b( 
volence to all mankind, and of the generous ardour \ 
which he devoted himself to the improvement of the 
man spedes— of all of which, whue the Engli^ 
guaoe endures, his works will continue to preserve 
inddible evidence. But of one part of his fame no 
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'MU^HroBiB batinffae neolleotiao of ihoK who 
btitoMiJ hb nmbmi. Ai a puUlc ipeakir, he 
a jody Mddid t» nuA ■moDftttc Tccy firat nf bb 
in;iBd,h*lBii>deqiiuiipbece been aibtdid far the 
%hT rf bb ontoriol pomn, fab merit In Ihb Una 
AhvibU h>Te nfflcEd la kcots faim an etemal t». 
KWta. Amoi^ tbON who hire ittTRCted the higtint 
i^Mlao in the isimEe and ■[ (he bar, there are llilt 
Bj IhFiBg who win bear WliBWn}' la hli extraorcH. 
ardDqancfc The eaie, the grace, and the ilgaitj 
■'(sadbtit the oompMa and hanuoDj of his Ti>lee, 
■ istbOil; and rarlet]' of hitonuion ) the truth with 
^ti IB iwrdahiimt lecponded to the Impulse of his 
liS^ aod the ayBpalhetk cmotloni of hb aQdleaee t 
kdat sad pen^nums amogemcnt of hb maiter; 
bwdlbg mat oohiteRnpted Sow of hb nerlodi, and 
^ikt Moira «f onameDt which he nsed to boirowftmit 
* Inmare of Oieace and of Konw, of Fiance and of 
Ei^d, Bd to fnterireaTe widi hb ipokm thought! 
' itt Ac BOM apptwhe appHctfioa, wen ptrftcttow not 
wfJAoD paaMBcdhi a lupeilor degree hjan^of the 
SHteUfMederatonof thesge ; nor do I belierethst 
twjti Ae gnat speahoi a? the dne, (and I bin 
U than aO,*) tbej wen to an equal eitent imiled. 
b m sphtbtti wen m^nt^nad without any orer. 
«bf lotlaUtr ; Mt doqaenee came m warm ftmn 
k ion, vsi T «dil to finnt«Ml«e br At eridnice 
•Uiibtnof tbeloreof tnith, and was so free from 
JirsiiiimUt acrimoaj, that what has been remait. 
rfiTifce poritT of poipose wMdi Inapfred (lis tpceefaet 
iftida, ufgdt jnsdr be ap^bd to sU that be spoke 
Edmtej (be be teemed oiiIt to wM, wlthoat ftirthD 
•ban IB etben than a candid dlicrimiDation of dieir 
nn vadaed neeenary, simply and ingennooily 
iiiat n the world the coDcladanito whidt hb ru 
ai M bm : ' Noa miligniute aat InTidU, Kd sii 
,ifcii et bgoiae, judtcintn mtnii mi detexiisc.' 

*I> ITW, after being three jeart a widower, he mi. 
wi Hda D'Arcy Craiutoon, a danchtei of the Hart. 
AStngeCnDstoan, ainuon to wliteh beowed much of 



e been AtX he first began 
^ RDe of hb metaphysical papen with ■ ri 
pttotiM. At what period he deUbentely set 
i^'tiAiDlt symematically on these subjects b i 
m That ha Bind had been babilaaied 






abrifh, sad even hu infant ibon^ti, and the 
IS rf hb lapcal and meuphyiioJ studies at Id 
^ od tbc Etaay on Dreaming, which forms 
fa ixdoo of die First Part of the Fifth Chipter of 
» Fax VeliDQe of the Fhilosopby of the Human 
Kii (omposed wfaih ■ Stodent at the College of Ola«. 
" 3 ITTt, M the age of eighteen, are proofii of Che 
rrxfoaani bba wbidi he posussed for mch punuiu. 
I -linkable, howner, that be did not ftfflow out the 
^aj u ■ Datn of thought, or commit many of hb 

■■ rridng before hb appointment in I7(» to the 

'^p of Mora] Philosopby eaTc a nrceuary and 
jnaion to hb invesHgs&iD of metaphysical 
:^ Id the yeai 179S he first appeared before the 
^tfi « aa aoAor. at whlcb time the Pint Volume of 
FUoamhy of the Human Hind wis given to the 
— While enftaged in (his woik he had conlncted 
Alguita of writing die Life of Adam Smith, the 
wv et (he Wealth of Nations, and nry ioon tSter 
'bd dJsanbtjraaied himself of his own labours, he 
■rf Uk task wWdi he had nndertafcen—lhe Bio- 
^•xal UoDDii of dib enuoent man having been 
da two aerctal meetings of the Jtojal Society of 
kbtgfa,intliemeaduof JaDnaryand March, 1793. 



'J ntak or Pitt, r 
■i^kaTebcalli 



In the coane of thb year also, be publlriMd (he Oadhiea 
of Moral Phtlotophy, — a work whlih he used as a (aiu 
book, and which contdned brief notieea for tlu use of 
hb students of (be subjects which foimed tbe mattes ^ 
bb aeadmiieal prdeedons. In Hardh, 1798, he read 
before tbe Roy^ Sodety hn acoomtt of tbe Ufe and 
Wridngs of Dr Robettna, and in 1802 that of the Life 
and Writings of Dr Reld. 

" By iheiepubUeatJmit alou^ he eontinned to bt known 
as an author till tbe appearaoee of hb volume of Phllo- 
sophbal Essays In 181B ; — ■ work to which a melan- 
choly interest attaebet, in the eitiniatian of hb friends, 
tram the knowledge that it was in the devotion of bb 
mind to thb oeeupatlon that he sought a diversion to hit 
thoughts, ftem dn affliction he experienced Id the death 
of hb second and youngest son. Although, however, 
Aeftniuofbb studies were not given to the world, die 
inocMt of Intelleetual exertion was unremitted. The 
leading brandias of metqihyaics had become so fsmilbi 
to hb mind, that the leenues which be delivered very 
generally e^tenpore, and whldi varied more or less in 
' the langsage and matter every year, seemed to cost him 
little effiirt, and he was (has left In ■ great degree at 
liberty to apply the larger part of bb dav to the prase. 
ctitlon of hb further nieciUatloaa. Atthougfa he hid 
read more thMi matt of tJMte who an eODildered leaiBed, 
bb itfe, ai be has Mmtdf somewhen remarked, was 
spent much more in nflecdng than In leading ; uid so 
unceaslDg was the aettvity of bb mtad, and lo strong 
hb dbpo^on lo (race alt mbjects of ipeculation diat 
wtninHtbytoattiact bbinierctt up to tbdrflnt prin- 
ciples, that an impartant objeeb and ooenrrences fur- 
nished fteah matter to hb thoughts. — The political 
evenit of the tiuM suggested many of hb Inquiries into 

the principles of polltlial economy ; hb leflectiooB on 

hb occasional tours through (be country, miny of his 
apecnlaticrai on tbe picturesque, the beantifo]. and the 
■ubiime ;.;i.jad the study of the characters of hn ftieod* 



hu most profound o lw e i vadtms on the souices of the vi. 
rieties snd anomalies of human natun. 

" In the period whldi Intervened between the publlca- 
ti<m of hb first volume of the Fbilosophyof the Human 
Mind, and the appeirince of his PhiloiDphlcal Essays, 
he produced ind prepired the mitter of ill his other 
writings, with (he exception of hia Dluertidon OD the 
Progrtaa of Meuphysical and Ethical Philosophy, pre. 
fixed to the Supplement of the Encycloptedia Biilin. 
nica. Independent of the ptoiecaiion of (hose metaphy- 
■ical inquiries which axutitule the subelaoce of his se- 
cond and third volumes of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, to thb epoch of hb lift ue lo be referred the 
■peculations in which he engaged with respect lo the 
science of political economy, the principlea of which he 
first embodied in a cMitte of lectuin, which, In the year 
ISOO, he added as a seoond course (o die tectnres which 
farmed the Immediate subject of the instructiDa previa 
ously delivered la tbe university IVom the moral phila. 
sophy chair. So gmetal and extensive was his acquaint. 
ance with almost every depirtment of hieritute, and so 
readily did he arrange hb ideas on any >nbject, with a 
vbw to their communication lo others, that hb col- 
leagues freqaeody, la the event of illneu or absence, 
availed tlieniselves of bbasebtance In the laatractlon of 
itieir dasic'. la addition to hb own academical dudes, 
he repeatedly supplied the place of Dr John Robison, 
Profeeior of Natural PhiluBOphv. Ue Uught for seve. 
ral mocthi daring one winter the Qreek classes for the 
late Mr Dalzei : he more thai " ~ It the 

ithtmalical classes for the b e de- 

livered some lectures on Logh: if Dr 

Finlaysoo ; and. If I mnttlii r lec- 

mted for tome time on Bdlei^ lessor 

[.f Dr Blair. 
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^* In 1796, be wm indnced onoe mote to opan his house 
for the reeeption of papils ; and in this cspAcity, the Ute 
Lord Ashburton, the son of the celebrated Mi Dan- 
nuiff, the present Earl of Warwidt, the present Barl of 
Dudley, Lord Palmeraton, his brother the Honourable 
Mr Temple, and Mr Sullivan, the present Under-Secre- 
tary at War, were placed under his care. The Marquis 
of Laosdowne, though not an inmate in hu family, was 
resident atthii time in Edinburgh, and a frequent guest 
in his house, and for him he contracted the highest 
esteem ; and he lived to see him, along with two of his 
own pupils, cabinet ministers at the lame tima Justly 
conceiving that the fonotiatioo of manners, and of taste in 
conversation, eonstitttted a no Icsi important part in the 
education of men destined to mix so largely in the 
world, than their graver pursuits, he rendered his house 
at this time tlie resort of aU who were most distinguish- 
ed for genius, acquirement, or elegance in Edinburgh, 
and of all the foreigners who were led to visit the capi- 
tal of Scotland. So happily did he succeed in assorting 
his guests, so well did he combine the grave and the 
gay, the cheerfulness of youth with the wisdom of age, 
and amusement with the weightier topics th»t fonrod 
the subject of conversation to his more learned visitors, 
that his evening parties possessed a charm which many 
who frequented them have since confesasd they have 
sought in vain in more splendid and insipid entertain- 
ments. In the year 1806, he accompanied his ft lend 
the Earl of Lauderdale on his mission to Paris ; and he 
had thus an opportunity not only of renewing many of 
the literary intimacies which he had formed in France 
before the commencement of the Revolution, but of ex- 
tending his acquaintance with the eminent men of that 
country, with many of whom he conlinaed to maintain 
a correspondence during his life. 

*^ The year after the death of his son, he relinquished 
his chair in the University, and removed to kinneil 
House, a seat belonging to his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton, on the banks of the Frith of Forth, about twenty 
miles firom Edinbursh, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in philosophical retirement. From this place 
were dated, in succession, the Philosophical Essays in 
1810 ; the second volume of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man mind in 1813; the Prr-liminary Dissertation to the 
Encyclops9dla ; the continuation of the second part of 
the Philosophy hi 1827 ; and finally, in 182S, the third 
volume, containing the Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powen of Mao ; a work which he completed 
only a few short weeks before his career was to close for 
ever. Here he continued to be visited by his friends, 
and by most foreigners who could procure an introduc- 
tion to his acquaintance, till the month of January, 
1822, when a stroke of palsy, which nearly deprived 
him of the power of utterance, in a great measure inca- 
pacitated him for the enjoyment of any other society 
than that of a few intimate friends, in whose company 
he felt no constraint. This great calamity, which be- 
reaved him of the faculty of speech, of the power of ex- 
ercise, of the use of his nght hand,— which reduced him 
to a state of almost infantile dependence on those around 
him, and subjected him ever after to a most abstemious 
regimen, he bore with the most dignified fortitude and 
tranquillity. The malady which broke his health and 
constitution firnr the rest of his existence, happily im- 
paired neither any of the faculties of his mind, nor the 
characteristic vigour and activity of his understanding, 
which enabled him to rise superior to the misfortune. 
As soon as his strength was sufficiently re-established, 
he continued to pursue his studies with his wonted as- 
siduity, to prepare his works for the press with the as- 
sistanoe of his daughter as an amanuensis, and to avail 
himself with cheerful and unabated relish of all the 
sources of gratification which it was still within his 
power to enjoy, exhibiting, among some of the heaviest 
mfirmities incident to age, an admirable example of the 



serene sunset of a well-spsnt life of dsisieal ate^aace 
and refinement, so beautifully imagined by Cicero s 
' Quiete, et pure, et eleganter acta sstatis, pladda ac 
Icnis seneetus.* 

^ In general company, his manner bordered on reaerve ; 
bnt it waa the coantaie eomUta gravita*^ and belongod 
more to the general weight and authority of his charac- 
ter, than to any reluctance to take his share in the cheer- 
ful intercourse of social life. He was ever ready to ac- 
knowledoe with a smile the happy sallies of wit, and no 
man liad a keener sense of the ludicrous, or laughed 
mors heartily at genuine humour. His deportment and 
expression were easy and unembarrassed, dignified, ele- 
gant, and gracefuL His politeness was equally free 
from all affectation, and from all premeditation. It was 
the spontaneous result of the purity of his own taste, and 
of a heart warm with all the benevolent affections, and 
was characterized by a truth and readineu of tact that 
accommodated his conduct with undeviating propriety 
to the circumstances of the present moment, and to the 
relative situation of those to whom he addressed himself. 
From an early period of life, he had frequented the beat 
society both in France and in this country, and he liad 
in a peculiar d«ree the air of good company. In the 
society of ladies ne appeared to great advantage, and to 
women of cultivated understanding, his conversation 
was particularly acceptable and pleasing. The immense 
range of his erudition, the attention he had bestowed to 
almost every branch of philosophy, his extensive ac- 
quaintance with every department of elegant literature, 
ancient or modem, and the fund of anecdote and infor- 
mation which he had collected in the course of his in- 
tercourse with the world, with respect to slmoat all the 
eminent men of the dav, either in this country or in 
France, enabled him to find suitable subjects for the en- 
tertainment of the great variety of visitors of all descrip. 
tions, who at one period frequented his houses In his 
domestic circle, his character appeared in its most amia- 
ble light, and by his family he was beloved and vene- 
rated almost to adoration. So uniform and sustained 
wa the tone of his manners, and so completely was it 
the result of the habitual infiuence of the natural ele- 
gance and elevation of his mind on his external demean- 
our, that when alone with his wife and children, it hard- 
ly differed by a shade from that which he maintained in 
die company of strangen ; for although his fondness, 
and familiarity, and playfulness, were alike engaging 
and unrestrained, he never lost any thing either of bis 
grace or his dignity : ' Nee vero ille in luce modo, atque 
in oculis civium, msgnus, sed iotus domique praeeun. 
tior.' As a writer of the English language,— 4» a pub- 
lic speaker, — as an original, a profound, and a cautious 
thinxer, — as an expounder of truth,_as an instructor 
of youth, — as an elegant scholar — as an accomplished 
gentleman ; — in the exemplary discharge of the social 
duties, — ^in uncompromising consistency and rectitude 
of principle, — in unbending independence^ — in the 
warmth and tenderness of his domestic affections, — in 
sincere and unostentatious piety,— in the purity and in- 
nocence of his life, few have excelled him : and, take 
him for all in all, it will be difficult to find a man, who, 
to so many of the perfections, has added so few of the 
imperfections, of human nature. * Mlhi quidem quan- 
quam est subito ereptus, vivit tamen, semperque vivet ; 
virtutem enim amavi illius viri, quse extincta oon est ; 
nee mihi soli versaiur ante oculos, qui illam semper in 
manibus habul, sed etiam posteris erit data et insignia.* 

'* Mr Stewart's death occurred on the 11th of June, 
1828, at No. 6, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, where he had 
been for a few days on a visit. 

*' The remsins of thb distinguished philosopher wore 

interred in the Canongate churchyard. The funeral 

proceeded as a private one till it reached the head of the 

North Bridge, when it was joined by the Professors of 

I the Univenity, in their gowns, two and two, preceded 
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> brdK nne^bttfcr, the junior members being in front, 
' ej (be Piiodp*! in the rear. After them came the 
Migtft'ates and Coandl, preceded by the regalia and 
4^ the Lord Provost to the rear. Next came the 
hsne, dnvn hj tix hones, with three baton-men on 
adi fide., and then followed the mourning-coaches and 
vin^e csniages, with the relations and friends of the 
kxmtL 

-A mestingto^k place in Edinburgh, a few days after, 
« coosider of erecting a monument to Mr Stewart^s me- 
MT. The Lord Chief Commissioner presided, and 
mi, * bs felt peculiarly gratified with the honour of 
M3; placed in the chair on the occasion, both on ac- 
oist of the admiration he had always entertained 
ktk highly-gifted individual whose loss had been the 
Q!jeof the meeting, and because he believed himself 
a be the only man now alive who had witnessed one of 
txesiiat displays of Mr Stewart*s extraordinary pre- 
set? «f islent and of taste. It was an Essiay on Dreams, 
iejwcd in s society of students in Glasgow, when he 
noiij^teen jears of age. And such was his lordiihip*8 
lisintioo of it at the time, and so vivid his recollection 
TOi Qov, that he felt himself justified in saying that it 
(Tzed time powers of profound thinking, ingenuous 
!9B9ciDg.beandful illustration, lofty generalization, and 
uDoat uoequslled feUdty of expression, which form the 
! &sm of lii< subsequent workn. Taking this circum- 
Kiseeikng with that well knowu to the gentlemen pre- 
n; tfait Mr Stewart had written the prefatory notice 
3 kii ktt book a few we<;ks before his death, at the age 
itfKTtsty-fiTc^ he could not help mentioning it as a 
pod exunple of a human intellect remaining for so 
, Inc I period connected with a mortal body, in a state 
! ijm ipkndour, increasing to the last.' " 



; S&vf tai Sttiittt ; or^ Matrimonial Manatuoret* By 
the Aodwrs of the "< Naval Sketch-book." 3 vols. 
Londoo. Uenry Colbum. 1829. 

I We sie told m the Prefkce to this book (for, like 
Logh flnot, we are conscientious readers of Prefaces,) 
iis it lithe joint production of a ^' naval officer," and 
i-temphr." The internal evidence afforded by the 
rditajf eonvinces us that this statement is no rute. 
SsUfij; en be more dissimilar than the pictures it pre- 
nu of life afloat and life on shore* The former are 
^iisched vith spirit and accuracy ; the latter are dull, 
f^ and most uninteresting. Considering it as a 
■^'Ti vbich it alma at being, the book is entitled to 
^little commendation, for there is no plot, no variety 
^ dimeter, and no diversity of incident Whenever 
::eB ii lost sight of, the writing degenerates into the 
aot oominon millinery drivel. Only three females 
eeiabodiieed. One is the heroine, who has nothing 
odlytodo, except to play the part of aooquettish heart. 
bgsl; aofl«her ia the heroine's mother, who, we are told, 
. 11 "uiat,*' though it scarcely appears what that means, 
^ that she is a very disagre.'able woman ; and the 
^•d bs Miss Wilson, the heroine's friend, a perfect 
-ne&titj, who is occasionally spoken of, but who never 
»:s to speak herself. Nearly all the males are nauti- 
li chancien ; we therefore suppose the *' templar *' to 
^^tj of the female creations, and also of one man 
cntne— a Doctor Senna, a disgusting, pettifogging, 
*>^ practidoner, whose very name is a dose. The 
'*^p!ar," accordingly, we set down for a person of 
^ tm^U intellectual dimensions, and as one who has 
•^ bat tnceeeded in putting an extinguisher upon the 
'^i^tioQ of his friend, th.- ^ naval officer.'* The said 
4eer, however, has some metal in him, and if there is 
a; tiimg good in the book, it is he we have to thank 
^L Out of the three volumes, we are at sea for at 
■^s volume and a half, and though even here there 



• 

^ no powerful delineation of character, the accurate 
knowhdge of nautical technicalities, and the minute d^ 
scriptions of the life which sailors lead on board ahip, 
possess an interest, and afford a degree of amusement, 
which render a display of any very superior talent un- 
necessary. 

The truth is, that any one who can describe, with 
tolerable graphic coriectness, the strange scenes of a 
sailor*s existence, is sure to secure a pretty numerous 
class of readers. Sailors themselves will peruse bis 
pages, because they are personally interested in their 
contents ; and landsmen, without presuming to criticise 
a style of writing which they only imperfectly under- 
stand, look into them in hopes of obtaining some in- 
formation regarding a class of the community, whose 
habiu and flings are so little in unison with tliehr 
own. We had last week occaaion to allude to the ex- 
traordinary events which characterise the life of a sol- 
dier ; but a sailor's is still farther removed from the 
usual routine of humanity, and is consequently still 
more likely to become the subject of curiosity to the un- 
initiated. There is something, which they who are con- 
fessedly ^ land-lubbers*' can scarcely comprehend in 
the feelings and character of one who, from his boyhood, 
has made the ocean his country, and a ship his home. 
He seems to be freed at once from the ties and from the 
wants of nature. Of the world round which he sails, he 
knows nothing but the mere external appearance of the 
coasts. He leads a bold, adventurous, wandering life, 
which to all the rest of mankind appears ineffably un- 
comfortable, but which to him habit renders not only 
agreeable, but absolutely necessary. Then with what 
rapture does he spend his first week on shore, sfter a 
long and perilous voyage ! With what new and de- 
lightful emotions does he look upon the panorama of 
crowded and active society 1 Dr Johnson said, that the 
man who had interest enough to get into jail, should 
never think of going on board a ship ; but Dr Johnson 
was ^* a iresh-water swab*' of the most inveterate de- 
scription, and probably did not know the difference be- 
tween the *< loosers** and the " halliards," or between 
the '^ sheeto'* and the <* sails." He could have no 
sympathy with the sailor, and knew not that 

" The strange shapes of the mighty deep 
To him as children are.*' 

Dr Johnson would have had no chance on the quarter- 
deck. If he had said to the Captain, — ^^ Recollect, sir, 
I am the celebrated lexicographer ;" the Captain would 
probably only have answered,..'* Recollect, sir, I can 
seize a fellow up, and give him tliree dozen." 

As we have said, therefore, or meant to say, the in- 
terest of this book entirely depends upon the tketches it 
contains of naval manners and adventures. We shall 
give one or two specimens, and leave those who are in- 
terested in such matters to read the rest of the three "vo- 
lumes at their leisure. The following is the final catas- 
trophe of a naval engagement, the whole psrticulars of 
which are very graphiMlly detailed t— 

BOARDiy O THE XKEMT. 

*' Whilst thus animating his men, and takmg advan- 
tage of a partial cessation of smoke to point with pre- 
cision himself a gun at his adversary's rudder, he ima- 
gined he perceived through the poruhole the enemy's 
main-mast beginning to totter. He waited a few se- 
conds at the breech of the gun to satisfy himself that no 
optical illusion had flattered his sight. ^ Hurrah 1' cried 
he, *• I thought I couldn't be deceived.* He was not 
The next lee-lurch brought the American's taunt and 
towering spar, with all ita lower and lofty yards, wide- 
spread canvass, and heavy rigging, tumbling over the 
side into the water with a tremendous crash, and pred^ ; 
pitating five of his deadliest markamen, uninvited into ■ 
the dsead realms of Neptune. 
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<< Depiif ed of his after nil, the eoetny'e Ytesel be- 
eime now unmanageable, and fell on board the ^||pi(^rr, 
hooking, with the flukes of his best bower-andior, the 
weather fore-rigg^ng of the British brig. This oppor- 
tuDitjr was not overlooked by Bart<m, who, seising his 
sabre, which lay unsheathed on the capstan, brandished 
it aloft, shouting, in a tone which was heard distinctly 
along the Sp^fire't deck, whilst the fire of both ships 
slackened^^ Stand fast^stand fait your fire— ioUow 
me every man that can raise a cutlass V 

*^ Fast as he flew to gain a fooling on the enemy's 
deck, he soon found himself not the foremost of about 
forty of the British, who mounted the side, swung them- 
sdves, iword in hand, on the enemy's forecastle, and 
tumbled pell-mell amongst the Americane, who now 
crowded forward to repel the invaders. The SjpUfirtt 
had been so long ensaged amid fire and smoke, that tlie 
latter had begrimed not only their faces, bat naked 
bodies, which were here and there palely seamed by 
streams of sweat, which ran from their burning temples. 
The effect of excessive excitement was, in more than one 
instance, contrasted by the sunken eye of exhaustion 
which too visibly betrayed a frame deserted by nature^ 
though a heart sustained by all-endurins valour. From 
these appalling appearances, heightened by the clotted 
gore with which many had beimearcd themselves in 
heaving tlie mangled dead overboard, or the fresh blood- 
gOQts which streamed down from their own green 
wounds, the assailants assumed, if not the aspect of 
fiends, certainly the most fonnidable resemblance to 
those wild warriors who hideously paint and tattoo their 
bodies preparatory to battle* 

^< The moment they reached the enemy's deck. Bur- 
ton, leading on his men, was met by the master, a 
powerful, strong-built, resolute-looking man, armed 
with sword and pistol ; Uie latter be levelled with keen 
eye at the British officer, which, happily for him, fiash- 
ed in the pan. Foiled in his aim, he flung the treadie- 
zous weapon full at bis advenary's head, carrying oft 
the lieutenant's hat, and slightly scalping liim. Burton 
now rushed on his huge antagoilist, and they crossed 
swords^ a weapon in the use of which he was peculisrly 
expert. A few seconds had hardly elapsed ere the 
Columbian Ajax lay stretched on the deck. The victor 
strode over the body, and cheered on his men to the at- 
tack. Fierce and resolute was the contest, where no- 
thing but valour could compensate for the disparity of 
numbers. 

^* The roar of cannon bad now subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by the clink and clatter of brittle blades, which 
not unfrequently broke short in their handlea, disap- 
pointing meditated revenge, and often occasioning the 
loss of the assailant's life for that of the assailed. The 
Americans were dowly dislodged from off their fore^ 
castle, fighting foot by foot. 

<' Barton, elate with his success, eagerly sought the 
American captain, who, in consequence of the loss of 
both his Ueutenants, was compelled to lead on his men 
alone, whom he now successfully rallied to a desperate 
charge, in which they beat down the British blades with 
the weight of their muskets' but. ends. Perceiving the 
Spi^rei were beginning to give way, Burton shouted 
with energy, ^ Hold on hold on your own, my lads I' 
At this moment the well-known voice of the boatswain, 
who led on a few fresh hands, was heard roaring in the 
rear — • Make a Une there ! I told the bush-fighting 
beggars I'd ssrve 'em out I Hurrah 1 for SaUypori /' 
His furious haste into the thickest part of the combat, 
kmdled afresh the spirit of emulation. Burton, thus sup- 
ported, soon gained the quarterdeck, driving before him 
the enemy, who now tore down the fire-screens, and 
tumbled down the hatchways, in the utmost coiutenuu 
tion* 

<( TUa opporinnity, it maybe snpposed, was not lost 
on some eager blades, for inffieting tne bioad B, as they 



tctmit, on tbehaada of ssfsnl, m they vimiBhod bdov, 
without picking their steps. 
*^ ^ 8hip the gratings, and secure them below,' said 

Burton* 

*'*' ^ Maybe Dan won't do that sama,* said an Irish 
waisler, who had spent four lonir years peeping through 
the bars of a French prison—^ It's mvsclf, my joy, that 
likes to be looking at the inimy on the right side o* the 

gratin'.' 

^< The *• gratings were shipped,' and a marine sentinal 
placed over each. At this nuHuent of complete triumph, 
an incident oceurved, not without iu parallel in the 
history of the Iste wsr, however revolting to humanity. 
Whilst the sentinel on the main-hatdiway grating was 
pesoeably occupied in this duty, he was deliberately shot 
by a cowardly ruflisn iirom below. The fury and sa- 
vage hate which this atrocity on the part of the van- 
quished excited in the British was such, that it required 
ail Burton's presence of mind and powers of persuasion 
to repress their appetite for revenge, and the infliction 
of summary and ample retribution on the offender. 
Whilst some shouted aloud for the nnarines to fire on 
them below, othos, headed by the boaUwain, tore op the 
gradngs, and were with difficulty prevented, by Burton's 
prayers and menaces, from d e s«nd i ng swoid in band 
amongst the prisoners ; who, now alarmed at the con- 
sequence of their treachery, cried for quarter, and begged 
to be allowed to give up the offender. 

^* Over this unhappy man's fate it is perhaps best to 
draw the veil. Aware of the certainty of his doom, he 
wss handed struggling on deck. , ^ . 

^< Wanton cruelty, under circumstances of such dead- 
ly exasperation, makes retaliation justice ; and it may 
be anticipated, that in punishing a crime so atrocious, 
hsd the offender * a thousand lives, their full revenge 
had stomach for.them aU.' 

" Here a scene of the most extraordinary exhilaration 
and extravagant joy ensued, surpassing aU power of 
language to describe. A thousand tongues appeared to 
be unloosened at once ;— congratulations, gratitude to 
Heaven, and the effusions of affectionate friendship, 
embodied themselves in short sentences.^' Thank God ! 
—thank God T— ' Well, Bill, my bov, I can swear you 
were first aboard.*—' Hurrah ! for old England !'.— Didn't 
I tell you her main-mast 'ou'd so ?— 1 11 bet a week's 
grog there's one o' my own cludking In it now.' — * The 
sUugbter-house did the job.'—* U—n their eyes, they 
fought hard for it, too 1 Nothing like boarding, after 
all r— ' Didn't I back you. Bob, Jike a trump ?'— 
« My eyes and limbs ! how the beggars tumbled below !' 
— • Bloody wsrs I how we sarved Vm out !* 

*' These strains of triumph were, however, at times 
interrupted by a volley of imprecations and oaths, 
which, however unsuitable to the morslity of our tiroes, 
were, in JaekU opinion, perfectly suiubleto the dignity 
of the occasion. The young men seemed nearly deli- 
riotts with joy st the result of their first encounter, 
shouting and flourishing their cutlasses, and dancing 
like madmen on the decks ; whilst their seniors flung 
away iheir weapons, to gmsp each other by the hand, 
and exchanged the most affectionate congratulations. 

«* The boatswain swore to his mate, * D — nhis eyes ! 
but he'd make him a bishop ;'— .but again recollecting 
himself^ ss if he had yet a duty to accomplish, he sum- 
moned the SpUfira to celebrate their triumph in due 
form, shouting, like Achilles of old, * Come, boys, 
freshen your nip— «ig your roarers, and stand by for 
three thundermg cheers — ^All ready ?— Wait for the 
pipe— Now— now then.' The welkin rung with their 
< Hurrah ! Hurrah ! ! Hurrah 1 1 V 

" < And OMfor coming up l* aied Brace, accompany, 
ing each cheer with his * call,' and terminating the 
fourth with his cbirpiiu pipe of belay. 

«' Had Homer, Ovid, or any bard of antiquity, de- 
scribed the effixts of these singular shouts of triumph 
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aeftUed god of the ooau would, doabUeu, Uave 1>eeQ 
sndoced gncing thdr ▼ictory vith his presence, and 
n^ lus trident over the brave tars as a tiibme of ad- 
xadao to their courage.— We are not poecs--.the 
ndtt mmt, therefore, content himself with learning,— 
sji, iwaed by the oproor, old Neptune raised his 
beey bad from the biiny deep, only to smile at the 
it^ cSloM iavooiite sons.'*— -VoL III. p. 269—69. 

Ai the above extract a along one, we have only nom 
kjl for the ftOowing anecdote of 

A LnuTEirAirT cr thx Eiam 80k#. - 

^W^ then— what sort are the rest o* your offi- 
^ 0?— bie, yoo know, pne chafed strand^s enough to 
I eaBdema s whole cable. What sort o* chaps are 

I ' Whf, there's the first lieutenant, to be sore, gets 

I soedmes tJiead of bis reck'ning-Jdoes diings hand 

I m hiiid, in a hurry ; but ihereU the boy," said the 

' hiffmiB, pointing to Burton, who was too far a-head 

' sondiar tbear ooQTersation— *^ that's the boy as can 

ba ifae bzig sbont ; be can do more with .tibe watcli than 

' t'liba codd do with all hands. He's the smartest 

• jMg fellow I ever see^d in my day, and never axes a 

! IB to do moce nor he can do himself. I 'members 

' ee Don, Ijing moored at Spithead, when the first leaf- 

&tDt vasMhore on leave, and he was left dicky aboard, 

■d, bduse we wasn't Jlrst^ as usual, in crossinff to'- 

plkt yvdi— may I Aever see light, if he didn't 

ndthe&ticb up and down thirteen times, afore he 

ffd to breakiast ; and the twelfth time» he got so 

^ {what no man afore ever see'd in the ship,) that 

I k siags out to Bob Iiaw, the second captain of tbe fore- 

1 l^k ai vii rigging die upper yard* arm at the time 

EHber yoa or me,* says ne, *' Mister Law, 's a tai- 

I !&'-.' / Mrred my time to the j^' says Bob.—' Then 

' :iie Kft nmd out a, lubber y'' says t'other. That puts 

H j«Q know, so much on his pluck, that, singing out 

' W oough tot all han^ to hear him aboard, * rd 

' Sb,' Bji Bob, « to see the fellow in the fleet, as could 

agin apper-yard-arm smarter nor me.'— ^' You woa/d, 

raU^?' ssys the leaftenant, with the blood flying 

I ipiatisfiKx— ^ Here, Stowd,' says he to the master, 

nd tbe yards up,' says he; and flying forward, he 

, %s off his eoat on one of tbe guns, runs aloft like a 

kp-li^ito^ snd afore he gets fairly a-foot in the top, 

^mp oat, ' Sway away, master ; damn it, don't 

' nit ^ Me, msn !* WeU, you know, though there 

■a'tiBsa in the brig that wouldn't go Imruier, ay, 

auto than Fiddler's Oreen, for him,— still it wasn't 

Bitting yoa know, to let poor Bob be beat by a gem- 

I ■■; H^ yoa see, they makes the devil^s own run whh 

^judiDpe, to sway the upper-yard-arm out of his 

^; bat he was too sharp for 'em all — for he levelled 

^ B veil at the mast-head, as he held the lifV-and-brace 

I Bb(Xh hands, that the stick flew through 'em just like 

I flit leader ; and there was the fore-to'-gallant yard 

' '^^ 9j<t half a minute afore the main was rigged." 

' VrcD,"aaid Tiller, " I suppose Mr Law, aa yen 

oSibim, looked a bit blue?" 

'' ^7i yon may auppose he dropped his peak, as 

'naiathe leaftenant comes down on deck, and says, 

■^ » Mrt of swagger, ' There, my man, you *c<r,' 

*;> b^ * yoa see I never axes another to do whet I 

.•>Wa'tdo4e«crmyself!'— ' Well,' aayaBob, cheer- 




Uv at any tiring aloft— and I'm blowed,' said he, « if 

itmrnj back to another in the fleet, 'sides yourself.' 

I doem't know whedier this palaver o' Bob's pleases 

' ^kaftenant or no ; but I knows, ever since, they've 

'm taken together, as nat'ral ai brandy and water." 



These are sfdrited passages ; and there are many such, 
intermingled with a peat deal that is tedious and trashy. 
The name of *•*• Sailors and Sainta" is very inappro- 
priate ; and we cannot countenance or approve of the 
ridicule which is throughout the work attempted to be 
thrown, without any just distinction, upon the religious 
part of the community* 



A TfttHge Off the Hutory^ CanttUuHany mid Forme of 
Prooeee of the BiU'Chamber, 4^e. fe. By Thomaa 
Beveridge. SdktbuTgh. BeU and Bradfute. 1888. 

This work has already been a good many weeks be- 
fore the public ; but a law book ought not to be re- 
viewed with the rapidity of a new novel, and as the sub- 
ject is, to those who interest themselves in such subjects, 
of more than a mere ephemeral importance, a few ob- 
servations will not yet be too late. 

It was by the publication of the " Tyro's Index," 
a printed card pomting out the rotation of Lords Ordi- 
nary and other such matters, for the session, which ap- 
peared periodicallv, that Mr Beveridge first became 
known to the legal public as an author ; at least we are 
not aware of any thmg having previously emanated ftom 
his pen. When the able work of Mr Ivory upon the 
jf'orms of Process had become, in a great measure, a dead 
letter, in con8e<]^uence of the sweeping changes introdu- 
ced by the Judicature Act, and the Acts of Sederunt pro- 
mulgated immediately afterwards, Mr Beveridge assu- 
med a higher position, and laid before the public two thick 
octavos, containing a statement of the judicial forms in 
the Bill Chamber, Court of Session, Teind Court, and 
Jury Court. It was not a little injudicious, and so 
time has shown, to bring forward a work of this de- 
scription at such a period, when the new forms had not re- 
ceived the commentary of experience, nor the corrections 
which practice would show to be indispensable. Of 
course, the work, in so far as these important changes 
were concerned, could amount to nothing more than a 
meagre analysis or repetition of the Statute and Acts of 
Sederunt, and there was scarcely a hope of its continu- 
ing to be authority for three months. Accordingly, a 
succession of decisions settled many points not indicated 
in Mr Beveridge's work ; while a succession of Acts of 
Sederunt, by introducing many important alterations, 
speedily rendered it an unsafe and dangerous guide. It 
seems the author contemplates bringing out a supple- 
ment, which will contam these alterations ; but this, at 
the best, wfll be a piece of awkward patch- work ; and 
the work, even as it originally stood, did not appear to 
us to be skilfully executed. 

Mr Beveridge's next performance was the constmc- 
taon of an Index to the consolidating Act of Sederunt of 
1 1th July 1828, which was stitched up and sold along 
with the Act itself, by authority of the Court. To this 
Index we alluded some weeks ago, when we observed 
that it was as long as the Act itself, and that it had con- 
ttibuted to inaeose the price of the Act, which we com- 
plained of as exorbitant. We cannot help thinking that 
the public were entitled to have the Act of Sederunt sold 
alone, without this voluminous and unauthoritative ap- 
pendage, leaving it to be purchased by those who de- 
sired it ; and one of two conclusions is inevitable,— either 
the Act was very ill drawn up, to require to prolix a 
commentary or paraphrase, — or, that commentary was 
very superfluous. We are certainly of the latter opinion ; 
and we cannot imderstand the anomalous phenomenon 
of an Index as large 4s the work whereto it apnlles. 

But Air Beveridge, thus taken under oflicial patron- 
age, and especially now that he has added to his other 
works the treatise on the Bill Chamber under review, 
assumes the important attitude of genera dispenser of 
the forms of process. He seems to have vindicated to 
himself this essential and extensive department as his 
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own peealiar profince ; and, in the following obwrvA. 
dons, we dull have in Tiew his qualifications for the 
task he has thus assigned himself. 

While the prior works upon the Bill Chamher, espe- 
cially the short manual of Mr Scott, were confined to 
the mere mechanical forms by which bills were managed 
and proceeded in, Mr BeTcridge has taken a wider range* 
and embraced, within the scope of his observations, the 
legal competency of the various sorts of bills. U e com- 
mences with a history of the Bill Chamber, from its first 
institution downwards, and shows a disposition fairly 
to exhaust the subjecL Had this plan been distinctly 
formed, and canied into full completion, there is no 
doubt that a great desideratum would have been sup- 
plied. But, in OUT humble apprehension, many breaches 
And chasms have been left in the execution, which spoil 
the symmetry and hurt the utility of the Treatise; What 
is it, for example, to tell us, in the brief phrase of the 
Act of Parliament, that advocation is competent from 
an interlocutory judgment on the ground of ^ contin- 
gency,** — without a word of explanation as to what ^'con- 
tingency " is, or where it is held to exist, and where 
not ? Or what instruction do we get firom the maxim, 
that in suspensions of decrees pronounced inforo by the 
Court of S^oo, the reasons ^* must be very ttrongvoA. 
tolidy and not such as fall under the objection of com- 
petent and omitted ?*' We shall immediately see that 
the author can be more diffuse where there is much less 
occasion for it. 

Two faults are observable in the book, which seem 
the contradiction of each other,^-an excess of arrange- 
ment, and a want of arrangement In his anxiety to be 
systematic, the author has frittered down his subject in- 
to so many heads, that the continuity of detail, which 
alone can communicate dear ideas of the subject, is al- 
together sacrificed. Separate chapters are devoted, for 
insUnce, to <' Bills of Advocation,** «' Sists,** ^< CerU- 
ficates by the Clerk to the BiUs,** «< Intimations, Peti- 
tions for leave, Ac* in thelnferior Courts,** ^^ Intimations 
and certified copies m the Bill-chamber,** ^ Transmission 
of Inferior Court processes.*' This disjointed account 
can no more impart an easy or natural conception of the 
process, than the exhibition of the separate UuelUe 
could give the mind a faithful impression of the finish- 
ed mosaic. From this cause also a great deal of repeti- 
tion has arisen. The subjects were so naturally and 
strongly connected, that, in their unnatural disruption, 
a view of any one could not be given, without recalling 
the kindred features of several others. The following 
paragraphs, for example, are mere repetitions of each 
other :..l 19 and 281, 57 and 284, 180 and 297, 318 
and 445, 91 (in part) and 338, 374-5 and 545, 480-1 
and 479, 483 and 548-7-8-^, &c. The subject of Ad- 
vocation of Action above fony pounds in value is dis- 
cussed three several times. There are other superfiui- 
ties, too, which appear quite misplaced in a practical 
work ; and among these not the least observable is the 
detailed account given of two several systems of review- 
ing Bill-chamber Interlocutors, both now superseded by 
a third. In the obsolete regulations, whicn related to 
the merest matters of form, we defy the most resolute 
antiquary to pick out a single grain of either instruction 
or amusement ; and a still greater inconvenience arises 
from the fact, that by neglecting to separate the obso- 
lete from the existing rules, with sufficient care, it is 
rendered, in some instances, difficult to perceive the dis- 
tinction. We venture to say, that by lopping off repe- 
titions and useless redundancies, about a sixth part 
might be subtracted from the sixe of the book, and a 
great improvement effected upon iL 

But the first and most essential requisite of a law book 
is accuracy ; and where that appears, it forms a doak 
capable of covering a multitude of sins. The attthor*s 
qualifications, in this respect, we are not going, gene- 
rally, to impugn. Yet we must confess, that here and 



there we can discern symptoms of carelessness. For in- 
stance, we are informed tnat ^* Bills of Advocation, on 
the head of contingency or incompetency, may be pass- 
ed without caution. Also Bills of Advocation in order 
to Jury TriaL** Now, the last dsss of bills not only 
<^ may,** but mutt^ be passed wUhtmt eaittiom. It is 
said (par. 253) that the Ordinary may order written 
Answers to a Bill of Advocation of the interlocutory 
judgment, on the head of incompetency or conringeney, 
'' in virtue of 1 and 2 Geo. I V. c. 38, sec. 1,** although 
the statute cited has no relation to interlocutory judg- 
ments. It is stated (par. 274) that a written Answer 
may be received to a Bill of Advocation, of a final judg- 
ment of the Judge-Admiral, in a mercantile csujie ; al- 
though, in the same paragraph, it b vinually admitted 
that the matter is regfulated by the 8th Oeo. IV., which 
expressly prohibits such answers. It would lay a heavy 
tax, we suspect, on Mr Beveridge*s ingenuity, to recon- 
cile the following paragraphs :— *' 159. When a bill is 
pasted on caution, caution must be found within four- 
teen days ; and if this is not done, the charger is enti- 
tled, in like manner, to have the bill refated, in respect 
of no caution ; and on obtaining a certificate by the 
clerk of the refusal, may go on with his diligence, just 
as if the bill had never b^^en presented :** — ^ 308. But 
m the case of a pasted bill, if caution shall not be found 
in due time, no motion is made to have the Mil refused ; 
a eerttficate of no caution is sufficient authority to goon 
with the diligence, and also to get decree for expenses.** 
We forbear to press this matter farther, but must ad- 
monish Mr Beveridge, that inaccuracy, of sU faults, in 
a work of this description, can least easily be forgiven. 
Wishing to give the author all due credit for a fair 
share of industry, research, and Intelligence, we can ot 
conclude without offering a suggestion, that natural ar- 
rangement, compression, and propriety of diaion, should 
receive more of his attentioo, than is indicated by this 
Treatise on the Bill-Chamber. Under Mr Beveridge*8 
hands, the forms of the courts have swelled into unns- 
tural dimensions ; and, indnding the original work on 
the Forms of Process, the present publication on the 
Bill-Chamber, and the forthcoming Supplement, — the 
whole set will cost about two guineas or upwards, while, 
in our opinion, every branch of the subject might be 
comprehended considerably within the capabilities of a 
single guinea. 



A Glance at " That which ispasU^ A Sermon preach- 
ed on tfte Evening of Sabbath, January 4, 1829. By 
the Rev. W. C. Arneil, Minister of Regent Street 
Chapel, Portobello. Edinburgh. Wangh and Innes. 
1829. 

JuDOTNO of Mr Arneil by this Discourse, we should 
suppose him to be sincerely anxious for the spiritual 
happiness of his flock ; and with his abilities, seal, and 
industry, capable of being of much service to them. 



NEW MUSIC. 



** Light of my heart, awake /** A Serenade, Written 
by J. C. West, Esq. Music composed and arranged 
by John TurnbuU. Published by Alexander Robert- 
son, Edinburgh. 

Poets and Musicians are a kindred race. Poets 
there are in almost every village, of whom the great 
world never hears any more than they do of the antum- 
nsl primroses which Uft up their heads retiringly under 
the green hedge ways. In like manner there is scarcely 
a town of any size which does not possess a musician of 
finer taste, tact, and science, tlian the rest of his fellow- 
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wdl-kno vn in the Mud town and Ticimty for \m 
■Bdil ooooefts, for hit ovn pleasant Yoice, deep-toned 
Ai Ddodious, and for the numerous little airs of his 
•va compositioii, with which he has long delighted the 
cgaascenti of the place. Sometimes, (though often too 
aniy,) dicam«taoees enable htm to take a bolder flight, 
di bj the publication of his most successful efforts his 
ffBioi beoocnes better known and more appreciated. Mr 
)ttM Tmnball of Ayr is one cf those whom we are 
^ to have it in our power to bring more widely into 
iuba. His mnsiad taste has been well cultivatecU and 
m s^k of eompodtion, without being destitute of cha. 
noer, b cfaasie and simple. The song before us, in B. 
fa, is a vciy pretty melody with an ezoeedingly appro- 
fns» piano- forte accompaniment ; and, what is of im- 
jataaet in all songs, the music and words are well 
jiapted for each other. We advise Mr TombuU to pro- 
cehI as he has commenced ; he is following the footsteps 
d Us diccaaed countryman, R. A. Smith, and it is not 
cikdy diat he may be one of those destined to make 
ip to as for hla lota. 



MISCELLANBOUS LITERATURE. 



BBOOLUBCTIONS OF A PAR80NAOB. 
TBS MIiri8TEK AT HOME. 

** Voir will neTes find yourself at home and comfort- 
a^** said one of my most respectable formers to me on 
ik day alftcr my settlement, <* unless you rent as much 
psQBd as, along with your four acres of glebe land, 
liii keep a man and a couple of horses.*'— iSo to it I 

1 isDted a small farm, oontigoons tothe glebe, which 
Bjpredeoesaar, who was a sensible, well-doing man, had 
^oed (but at a lower rent) suocessfully before me; 
■d I cootriTcd, at the Tery first market, by the assist. 
waetoi %be said friend, to select a strong pony, for the 
doaMe purpose of rioingand farm labour, together with 
aa old grey maie and a curly-headed urchin of seven- 
tBB, from a great Tariet? of beast and human samples 
^e pcodnced. For a few weeks things went on pretty 
iaoothly. The maids and the man arranged pretty well, 
sd I saw the labours of the season proraeding without 
itadi annoyance; but, anon, matters went otherwise. 
Uj aun quanellMi with the one maid, and became fully 
aoinate enough with the other ; — ^my ploughs, harrows, 
cots, and all manner of crooked and pronged utensils 

«R to pay ; the old grey mare became lame of the far 

kg (by ttiis time I wished both her and her leg far 
eiBoj^h) ; — and my amphibious pony had twice nearly 
bnkeo the minister's neck ; in fact, his knees were now 
against him in any market, and he was of no 
iiatefer in riding. Andrew found that he would 
Bstdiaw wichont the auld mare, and the auld man again 
5jBTed rather awkwardly on her lame leg. 

Thus, things came to a stand ; and, instesd of enjoy- 
iEg myself, and my family, and my flock, and my various 
snaisierial duties, as I was wont to do, I was kept in 
ODstar^t *'*' hot water.*' The smith's grim phiz and long 
bill I will never forget ; the carpenter was more modest 
nd leaa importunate ; yet still ** carts were carts, and 
hsrowB were harrows." Another pair of horses would 
esit me a peony; and my old cattle were, in fact, 
■amarketable. I fairly ** cut and ran." I went to 
ifee laird— begged to be off— renounced my lease— paid 
Gde yeai'a rent— sold the grey mare to an egg man, and 
:be brown pony to the gauger — rouped my plough, 
paf»f bows, and wheelburows— and commenced with 
t^ aeeood year on a reduced establiahment,- and under 
la acnal loss of more extent than 1 care to make public, 
a vds nam dependent on the assistance of my good neigh- 



bours (and good and kind they were) for the labonrlng 
of my glebe acres, which 1 still reserved to feed a cow, 
and keep at the same time, as my friend the farmer ex- 
pressed it, *< roughness " about the house. My glebe, 
to be sure, was pi >ughed, sowed, and harrowed, but at 
the conve:.ience of those who gratuitously offered and 
gave their services : consequently, it was seldom laboured 
in season, or sufficiently. ^^ Thistles grew instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley ;" every year my 
oats were shorter in the leg and thinner on the head than 
formerly, till at length, one very dry season, I could 
have csiried the whole grain produce of my three acres 
home on my back. '' A mouse might have sat on its 
hind legs eating the top pickle of it." My cow, too^ 
gradually mistimed herself, or was mistimed by the maids 
whose duty it was to attend to her. She seldom was in 
milk till midsummer, and the blankets were carded from 
the servant's bed, I could observe, to lif^ her, after the 
spring weather had returned ; yet poor, and skinny, and 
feeble as she was, she cost me a great sum, under the 
general designation of fodder. Happily for me, ahe 
was fairly suffocated one evening on new uncut potatoes, 
and I shut the byre door for ever. I let my glebe to a 
naghbouring farmer, to him, namely, who had all along 
guided me in my measu res t ook him bound to supply, 
at market price, my fomily with milk, cheese, and but- 
ter—and immediately applied to the heritors for a gar- 
deo-walL 

This application, as I had not even the semblance of 
an enclosure, was immediately and effectually granted ; 
and I saw, in a few months, a rood of good rich land 
around my front door, fairly endoeed with a stone and 
lime fence, from six to eight feet in height. I was now 
in my element ; and I knew it, the moment that I saw 
the last stone placed over the gate of my garden. I felt 
all the force of that Eden happiness, which Adam ex- 
perienced. I planned, dug, hedged, planted gooseber- 
ries, pears, apples, cherries, plums, pease, beans, straw- 
berries, onions, leeks, csxrots, turnips; together with 
every assortment of border ornament, from &e splendid 
sun-flower, to the sweet-scented wall-flower and migno- 
nette. Bees I procured, and they wrought, fought, 
hived, and booed about me. Arboun I constructed in 
every comer. Seats I erected, stationary and movable. 
Laburnums, ivy, sweet-brier, moss-roses, all manner of 
sweet-looking or smelling things, rose around me, as if 
by the wand of eochantment. 1 locked my garden gate, 
and, placing myself in a sunny comer, and under the 
shade of shrubberies of my own planting, I read— -Bos- 
ton ? No— Picten? No. — Matthew Henry ? No^-no 
— no — I read— Thomson's Seasons. 

When a boy I had been enthusiastic, and, as my 
yean ripened into manhood, I had walked with poets in 
my pocket, and joy, heaving, beating, springing in my 
heart— in glens, along steeps, and aidowo rivulets. I 
had grasp^, and clutched the mist and the darkness in 
my hanos, and almost imagined that I could bring the 
spiritual world into contact with my bodily pereeptions. 
Wnen more advanced in the fervid and fearful voyage 
of life, I had^— whether the boat sprang to the wave, and 
trode it downward, or seemed to sink beneath an over- 
powering, overbroken weight,— whether maddened with 
hope or with disappointment— sail looked forward to a 
future calm and quietude — to a fixed and a sunny resi- 
dence, where my heart might fioat onwards in peaea-.- 
possessing a consciousness of its own internal capabili- 
ties, yet disdaining, aa ic were, and refusing to bring 
them mto conspicuous and strenuous exercise. My life 
dream had been nearly realized, when cows, carta, and 
all the trumpery of husbandry, had aosscd my path, 
and had driven me out again to sea, when already in 
the harbour. But at length and at last, as if by accident, 
and under the guidance of cireumsunces which 1 had 
not the sense or the management to direct, 1 passed un- 
consciously into the happy valley. I found myself sur- 
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flvki And ftvgiiaot, aad in n onneKof a^ 4)»ii garden^ 
nailiiw ^ Tbomton'M Scnaens." 
. If tife hM Mij fliang beUsr than this to bestow, I 
ahonld like to bieir of It. If a conntzj deigyman, in 
the fint blush of his aelf-wiou^t happinen, ooold be 
belter eaplo^od, I should like to know how. From the 
deUglMfnl rspese of ouch feelings, so gently, so sooth- 
higlj agttM* ift is that ibe bd^test thoughts, the 
dmest aeotimostSt the most eonvindng aignmenu no- 
eoecL You m»j drag the divinitj student with gloss 
and eoBBSenlary «— *jOtt may test-book his leisuie hours 
to tbo last minute he san possibly ^piopriate ^^-^ou 
may Jeetnie him, question him, eenvince him, per- 
soaide him, instraet him, in fiict* end doctrine, and opi- 
nion t up to the Tery teeth you may aam him, with 
Moeheioi, Qaikc^ aind Paley« but, if you do not win 
and keep his heait,— if his sool is not spread like the 
geasamer of Autumn, over e?ery moving and still object, 
^.-if he has not, in short, a taste for nature, and a re- 
vesence for Ood, he will, in all probability, take up with 
the clerical fanoiac and marketing at last. 

The character ofa Seoteh clergyman stands deserved- 
ly and nndoabtsdly hjgh hot lei him beware of the 
eoneeqiMBecs, if he devote himself to secular avocations 
of an engmasingchanetar ; and above all, let him avoid 
^ farming*' as be vould keep clear of the pestilence^ 
His previous habits—his education his present em- 
pAe juna a t , and the whole tenor of his thooghti axe, or 
on^ to be, at variance with each harawsiiig and en- 
gMssing coMidemtioBs, as farming involves. An i^ed 
or sick person is dying, and in neied of spiritual com- 
fortingf but die minister is oifi--iie is looking after the 
delivery of grain, or the covering of a drain. The text 
on Sabbath leads to a contempt of earthly, in oompari- 
aon of heavoily possessions ; such is the language, and 
the language of the pvlpit exclusively, for it is well 
known to every old woman in the parish, that the mi- 
nister never ^ sdls his hen, mair than Ither folk, on a 
rainy dav.'* Forgiveness of injuries is inculcated 
Btrennonaly, but by one who. looks ^m the church- 
door with somewhat of a sinister aspect upon the man 
who purchased his last .thmshing of barley at a shilling 
a-boU below the market-price. The duties of a deigy. 
man are confessedly sumcient to engross his whole 
thoughts and exertions; and yet '' our mioister" at- 
tends markets^-buys, aells, speculates, and fights on, 
throi^ all the turmoil of a farming life, with the most 
devoted farmer of the neighbourhood. No ; '« we can- 
not eecve God and Mammon*'— the li^w ensures every 
minister in the possession of a quarter of an acre of garden 
bad, suitably enclosed and defended ; and witliin this, 
assnscdiy, lies the proper sphere of bis amusements 
and relaxations. ^ Kml yands,** widi all their accom- 
paniments of Sabbath retirement, repose, and devotioo, 
tiave been to me an object of reveroitial and pleasing 
icgaid from my youth upwards* It is in the comer 4? 
the ** yard'* that old grannie is to be found and to be 
heard at night-iidL— when the soul of the aged ascends 
in *^ groanings which may not be uttered'* to God on 
high. It is on a tansied or green turf couch, in an- 
other recess, that the labourer sits, with his children 
around him, and that his careful partner narrates to him 
her in-door doings during the week— 4hat all the roll- 
ing childhood spreads imelf out in freedom and reli- 
gious attention, whilst Scripture stories are told, chap- 
ters are read, questions are put, and psalms are reneat* 
ed. It is from this little neuk of property that kail- 
blades or leaves are bron^t— when Uie pot is on— and 
that a hungry and a numerous family are regaled with 
viands of the most wholesome and delicious character. 
What his *^ kail-yard'* is to the labourer, his maose- 
gardco, comprdi^iding in it the character both of kit- 
chen-garden and orchard, is to the minister. It is his 
study— .his doaet— .his drawing-room* Here be reads.— 



meditafffs feels raves -^romps with his children, or 
domesticates with his wife. Here he listens to the song of 
evening and of mom, watching all the various stages of 
nest-building, and incubation ; and here, too, he becomes 
acquainted with every tree in its bud— Its blossom— its 
setting— its piomiiie— its full-grown fruit ; till autumn 
cury nim aosin back into winter— and be be left to m* 
miaate, in gleesome anticipation, on the snow-drops and 
daisies of returning spring. 

T. G. 



THE IKTAODUCTXOK OF OAOAlTa X9TO PlLtSBT- 
TEIUAH CHU&CHES. 

T0 thi M^tor if ike EdMbufgh LUerury JournaL 

SiRr— I cmve your forbesrance to a few remarks sug- 
gested by the letter of << X. T. Z.** in your last number, 
on the subject of the introduction of an orgSn Into the 
Belief Chanel in Roxburgh Place. The writer talks of 
this as a ^^bdld innovation upon the severe limits af- 
fixed by miei^t pr^jndioe, — a pleasing proof of the pro- 
gross made by trae liberality and sound good feeling ;" 
and he trusts that ^'Uie Establisbed Church will not 
permit, herself to remain behind her more rigid sister." 
Now, in my humble opinion, the Church of Scotland is 
behind no establishment on the fnoe of the earth ; and 
if it is wished to e^ct any innovation upon her modes 
of worship, let that innovation be baaed upon reason or 
Scripture, and not upon the practice of any other esta- 
blishment, held out for her imitation. The Church of 
Eiu^bmd came into existence at the fiat of a sanguinary 
and tyrannical monarcb ; while the Scottish Church was 
the fsuit of the enlightenment and pie^ of her people, 
whose blood was cheerfully poured forth in ita defeooe. 
There is then no reason for assuming, a priori^ that the 
practices of the English Church, or any other church, 
are worthy of bring imitated bv us ; and the letter in 
question afibrds no argument whatever upon the gene- 
mi merits of the question. 

Our venerated Church has been charged with rigidity 
in her tenets, and austere simplicity in her forms ; but 
it has never been, and cannot be, denied that the insti- 
tution, as a whole, exhibiu one consistent character per- 
vading it throughout. Her simplicity is not the result 
of accident or caprice, but the effect of a strong and 
guiding principle, attaching its distinctive traces to every 
part of her discipline. Of this principle, and of its ap- 
plicability to ecclesiastical matters, the propriety has 
been questioned ; and I am not now to enter upon its de- 
fence ; only I state mv own opinion, that the Church, 
who fearlmsly tmsts her influence and her dignity to 
the naked majesty of truth, assumes a bearing of much 
more veal loftineas than another who will not let herself 
be seen except in a holiday suit. 

If then it is tme that the simplicity of our country's 
worship be the indication of a ru^ulating and pervading 
principle,— and if we are asked to permit a departure 
nrom it in any instance, — it would seem that the proper 
method would be, not to introduce a solitary infraction 
of the system,, .-one anomalous violation of the harmony 
virible in the whole structure, but to set ourselves to re- 
conuder the principle itself, and if it be found erroneous, 
then to depart from it, not in this instance alone, but in 
every point where its influence can be detected. If we 
can persuade ourselves to question and to revise thia 
great fundamental feature of our national worship, and 
to loosen what the wisdom of our ancestors has iixed, 
and the lapse of centuries consolidated, — and if we ar« 
rive at the conclusion, that this simplicity ia unworthy 
of being retained, then let us, at once, put tlie new dog. 
ma in foice to its fuU extent, — let us not onl/ have or« 
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MS lilt piiiiCid vl»d»«f, ^9irfog witli imind iiWAta, 
1^11 htft fmooetoo our wallt^ snd crudoxAinotr 
iBiiiy.jBt ot kntd at our publie ptmjcn, sod bov «l 
^ ncBtiflO oi cIm bmhc of CImtt* AU these an 
-i^toeii ef defotion ;** and BOthing euk be said in 
votfof one, which doti not eqvally support the net* 
Sjk «f these thiogs appear in themseWes culpable or 
•sioMi; bat they aie equally ready for the service 
K'f^ebood IS of tmih, and have been much oftener used, 
ar,imi BSR easily and natarally applicable, fn the 
pi'ipsKssfthefonner. 

' TbequeitioQ then, I apprehend, comes to be, not 
-iilt we baft organs oe no ?*' bnt shall we abide by, 
cdeptftftom, that great and leading feature which has 
:jmrir««^ for centuries the Protestant church of 
sgkAf I am ibr aMdlBg by If; I am for defend- 
;:| it IS the paliadinm of our Tcnerable and blood- 
^^ eHlbliAmeat, ae the subKmest nunument of 
^ piety, the intellect, and the philosophy or our coun- 
31: ad cfm independently of its intrinsic merits, I 
■ far keeping it simply as one of the parts of that sa- 
ad ediJSoe, vhose minutest angle should be touched 
iTih imffBce,**4aMl as one of those sfeMn^ dlithictioiis 
I ktten Pwcstantism and Popery^ wliidi< if the signs 
^^tiaci do not lie, there is no oaaie to iofon, and 
iidlnsoa to psasonre, noimpaiicdf in order that thfi 
hnai of tttroal truth may be as different ftom those of 
iikbwl, u their sources, and their natores, and their 
fSsBE^ iR different. 

Tkn b madi more which I could wish to say upon 
;^!ibject, bat I cannot encroach farther on your va« 
ktltkspatt, excepting to State a single idea with f«- 
£d t0 the ifflmovemen t of our psalm^y. If my ob- 
cnooQf of inut b going on in public oipftiion $tfe tot* 
ne, a change is nt prssent taking platfe in the feelings 
r-inpid to religion. It had been long unfasldon* 
bt, opediny among the male a«« lo think of or pay 
•pritoieligien : and one of the many indications of 
, fes seatiment wss, its being considered unfashionable 
s Big is cbuidi. This silly weakness, along with 
i^ganl feeUng which caused it, is subsiding ; and 
^ pnat time seems to me not unfavourable for an 
ospttoRoder the vocal nraaleof oor churches more 
.'^sftmn than the attains that issue from any mecba- 
sol and inanimate source. The new church of St 
ii^*i aitWds an excellent field for the experiment 
, lis ibont to propose ; and if it were seriously under* 
utB bj the excellent person who has been appointed 
asioikr, little doubt could be entertained of its suc- 
«a Let a firat-rate precentor be got, part of whose 
saddatjit shall be to instruct the congregation in 
udmnnc Let a few hours in the course of every 
<^ be appointed for diis purpose, and let the ^urch 
htibcB open to the whole congregation. Let the pre- 
BKViraBge die pnpils according to tbe quslitieaof 
^tm and voices, and accustom them to sing the 
^^t psna of the poahn tunas in use,«*«in which 
a^lojment the momtorial system might, perhaps, be 
^f applied. I«et the precentor*s salary be suffi- 
cst to eorer this part of his trouble, leaving seal to be 
^''shtd by an occasional Election. The great difB- 
% vobU be to induce the congregation, or rather the 
"**'^ part of thenw^or upon &em the scheme would 
^f depend, to attend tbe lessons ; but were the sub- 
.^ kept in their Tiew from the pulpit, and were the 
"Bsts, by personal exertion, to induce a few leading 
?=i»Bsto let an example, I thhik diis obstacle would 
UK be nrmoonted ; and let the system once be fidrly 
""ii^abed, its permanency, if properly cherished by 
^ mperitttcnoing it, would bo completely ensuiedi 
T) I ccnatD extent &is system hot already been adopted 
'ttortwocharcfaes; bnt a degree of anxiety coiiea- 
Y^ to the importance of the object, has not been 
^iQifeitedforiiasaooeia. fiometbing of the sort, how- 
^. «poa a gseat and astabliihed system, is impera- 



tivsly noosssaiy« in order to vtmove the dor oast upoi 
tile obufch by the miserable state of our sacred musk 
It is obvious, that were the whole, or the half, or evo^ 
a smaller pert, of a congregation, to be brought to aia( 
together in parts, as I have proposed, the efibct would b 
sttblime in the highest degree. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient senrant, 

SEPTIMUS. 
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SCIENCE. 



PHaXNOLOOICAL DSVXLOPSMXXT Or THE MU& 

DKSER BUlLKM. 

[Wa are happy to have U In our power to present our rcadei 
with the aultiolDed intexesting adeatifle and pbicBok]gloBl iofoi 
matkm, oonneelad with a But||eet wbtdi at piaaant sngroascs a 
aaooh of the publie attention. SvAyaaliaaee may be placed upoi 
theaeenraeyortIi0itateaMats,aS they have hen pnparedwitl 
tmeheanand tanparttaUtr. They will be ibUowsd up nest Sa 
ta>daywith8oneaddldoaallleia,aiklagaaanlvlewaf the to 
nfSlioSB to be drawn iioiB the wbotoij 

Tux following Oraniologieal Report was taken a iev 
boms afler the dsath of the eriminaL The Mttt tabh 
relates to the size of the head and abtoktki devdopemeni 
of the several Organs ;— the second exprestes the gra^ 
dations in size, or relative developement of the Organa 
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From the Ear to the Ccnlre of HiiUipvfr- 

genitivenessi • . • • 

From ditto to Lower Indtviduality, 
From ditto to Firmness, » 

From ^tto to Benevolence, . • 
From ditto to Veneration, • 
From ditto to ConsdentiooiiiMSy • 
From Destructiveness to DestructiToness, 
From Cautiousness to Cautioaenesa, 
From Ideality to Ideality, < • • 
From Acquisitiveness to Aoquisitif eness, 
From Seoetivettess to Secretiveness, 
From Combativeneas to Combativeness, 



8-lOths, 

4.10ths. 
7-lOtha 
6.10tha 



4 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 l.8th. 
6 3.10thi 
4 6-lOtha. 
6 8-lOths. 
6 9.10tha 
6 6.10tha. 



n. 



Anuitiveness, very large. 

Philoprogenitivenessy fulL 

Concentrativeneas, deficient. 

Adhesiveness, full. 

Combativeness, large. 

Deatructiveness, very large. 

ConstructiYeness, moderate. 

Acquisltiveneas, large. 

Secretiveness, large. 

Self-Esteem, rather large. 

Love of Approbation, ra- 
ther large. 

Cautiousness, rather large. 

Benevolence, large. 

Veneration, largo. 

Hope, smaU. 

Idodity, smalL 

Consdcndouaneis, rather 
Urge. 



Firmness, large. 
Individualities, 

Upper, moderate. 

Lower, fulL 
Form, fuIL 
Sise,fulL 
Weight, fnIL 
Colour, ftill. 
Locality, fulL 
Order, fulL 
Time, deficient. 
Number, full. 
Tune, moderate. 
Language, full. 
Comparison, fuH 
Causality, rather large. 
Wit, deficient. 
Imitation, full. 
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Such if tiie developement of this notorioas mnrderar, 
whoie name hM already become a byword for villainy, 
and will long be perpetuated in the Annals of Crime. 
On this report, however, it is necessary to observe, that 
die principal Organs, included in the genus of ** Pro- 

gensities,*' are hat represented larger than they coold 
ave existed during life ; because the measurement was 
taken over the cranial integuments, which, at the pos- 
terior and posterior-lateral parts of the head, are alwajs 
found distended by congestion of blood, in consequence 
of the criminal being thrown upon his back immediate- 
Iv after execution. Our readers will easily understand 
this, when Uiey are informed, that in cases of death by 
hanging, drowning, lightning, &c the blood remains 
unooagulated, and gravitates to those parts of the body 
which rest upon the floor. Hence, in cases similar to 
this, the integuments at the posterior part of the head, 
nedk, and b^k, are invariably found in a very turgid 
state ; and it is over this distension that the Phrenolo- 
gical casts and measurements are, after death, slways 
taken. For example, in the Phrenological Busts of 
Mary Mackinnon and Haggart, the distance from De- 
structiveness to Destructiveness measures 6 inches ;— on 
the naked sku!Ij however, the measurement is only 5 
inches. In the case of Mary Mackinnon, also, from 
Combativeness to Combativeness, measures on the bust 
6 indies 4-lOths, on the skull 4 inches 7-lOths. This 
circumstance in the case of Burke will afiect the usual 
number of Organs, including Amaiivenest^ Philopro^ 
geniiivenest^ Combaiioenet$^ Dittntdixfenett^ &c. ; and 
it should be also remembered, that on this account the 
moral and intellectual Organs,— -Benevolence, Ideality, 
Comparist>n, &c. are made to appear relatively lets than 
they actually are. 

On the whole, it will be seen from the preceding 
statement, that the Organs of the Moral Sentiments are 
more developed than was to have been expected from 
what we at prneni know of the character of Burke. 
Jhe Intellectual Organs also are, perhaps, fully large ; 

but from those in which we are most interested ^the 

propensities at the back part of the head — we cannot 
yet draw any very accurate conclusions, for the reasons 
we have above mentioned. Nor, for the same reasons, can 
the bust, which was taken by Mr Joseph, on Thursday 
morning, be considered as any fair criterion, as it was 
taken over the distended integuments. 

Having understood that Mr Combe was to make some 
remarks upon this subject in his Lecture on Thursday, 
we attended at the Clyde Street Hall. Mr Combe began 
by regretting that it was not in his power to exhibit the 
cast of Burke, as he had promised ; two liad been taken, 
one by Mr Joseph, and another by Mr 0*Neil ; but 
the fonner was not yet ready to be taken from the mould, 
and the latter having been tsken over the hair, was less 
adapted to their purpose. He had himself seen it for 
a short time, but was not yet able to remark upon it. 
He hoped, however, to have it in his power to present a 
cast at his next lecturCi In the meantime, he had been 
informed by an able Phrenologist, that the develope- 
ment corresponded in every particular with the disposi- 
tions manifested by Burke. He said that the character 
of this individual, in consequence of his late atrocities, 
was somewhat obscured from the public eye ; and that 
it should be remembered that he had, during a consider- 
able portion of his liie, retrained from crime, having 
been for some time in the Donegal militia, and not ha- 
ving committed murder till the thirty-sixth year of his 
sge. No former theory of philosophy could explain the 
anomaly of these debasing faculties having remained so 
long inactive, excepting Phrenology. He might also 
add, that he had seen a gentleman who had wimessed 
the dissection of the brain, and who informed him that 
the cerebral organ of Destructiveness was enormously 
large, and that the bone under which it was developed 

was much attenuated, so jm to he nearlv HiAnhannna. 



It is not our intention to enter at present Into any 
phrenological controversy ; but we propose returning to 
this subject next Saturday, when we hope to be abU 
to add some farther interesting particulars. As the Lu 
terary Journal goes to press early every Friday momingj 
the present remarks have been necessarily prepared oq 
Thursday. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SEVEN SONNETS TO 



I. 



'Tia not the flattering foUy of rash youth, 

And oh! fiurlcas the voice of empty praise; 

In vrhidi so often I have dared to raise 
Thee above human parallel ;— Love is truth 

In speech no less than thought, and wanting this 

'Twould forfeit all the purest of Its bliss. 
Well may I deem thee something more than those 

Who pass and are forgotten hour by hour ! 
By thoughts of thee light bursts upon life's woes ; 

In thoughts of thee my spirit knows her power ; 
And when, escaping from its daily bounds^ 

The current of my soul turns ail to thee ; 
Strength not its own my buoyant heart surronnds^ 

And Ugbt, which earth hath never seen, I ««« ' 



IL 



Show me a world where duty undisturVd 

Hath ever hdd of every heart the rule ; 
Where holy pleasure needs not to be curb*d. 

And sorrow*s discipline forsakes life's school ;— 
Show me a world where earth and sky appear 

In^beauty so supreme, so pure, so warm. 
That all which stirs our inmost feelings here 

Shall be to them a shadow or a form ! 
Show me a world where Friendship never iails^ 

Where Memory stings not, and where Hope is trutl^ 
Where Honour stands, and Worth alone prevails ; 

Where Youth is Joy, and Life is ever Youth !«• 
And even such a wish'd-for world of bliss 
Might roll past m»,~-4fthau remain'dst in this. 



in. 



BaxKo me a harp from Heaven, if thou vronldst hear 

The just expression of my love for thee^— 
A voice that never thrill'd in human ear,— 

Sounds that have never swelled on land or aea ; 
Or strip the universe of all her power 

By thunder or by winds, to sway the soul ; 
Strip her of beauty, and her nature's dower. 

And place the treasures under my oontroL 
Oh ! human tongues were form'd for skulking finand. 

To barter with, to oozen or conceal ; 
They have no words thy exoelienoe to land,— • 



Th* 
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firnn which thoe feeUngi mme, 
of Hflttfen, iheyll hare a name* 

IV. 

Os! firin tym of vision so hitauM^ 

Thai Blotter goTe no boundary to its ken j 
A' ftranoarof aorefioedaaenw^ 

IWt hcofcnlf MMBgB oonld reach it in this den 
Of hod eoafinion ; and, (would Fate permit,) 

Oh ! Ibr a heart of tendency so pure^ 
Tbt osthing coold impair or sally it, 

yLmtgA all that human natures most endure : 
I vgsU ke what my wildest dreams have thought 
, Cmtnrwdng heauty, exeellence, and lore ; 
Ok! I woold reach what but in dreams Vrt sought^ 

A pmnade all human power abov^— 
S*dttt X4y spotless mind might yiew in me, 
Sfthifig more worthy to be loved by thee ! 

V. 

• 

istnreel Toioe with unexpected song 
C«BM flsating through the sUlhiess of the night, 
I Ost psuring in a stream of deep delight, 

in msmb and aool sink the full tides among ;— 

ii gi f gesa s and magnificent tapours throng 
Fnm sea and land, the lake and rodcy height,-* 
WWae'cr the morning sky grows dear and bright, 

WUr from the east the daylight sweeps along ;— 

S& lA in lethargy or gloom, there come 
Estnadi^, hcsrt-renewing thoughts of the^— 
So on tlw light of thy dear memory, 

Cil sp^ from out their undisoover'd home, 
Ffldings of pleasure of so ^orious dyes, 
I I kaow they yet will shine in God*s own skiesu 

' VI. 

?Bups thine aheence, as some ocean isle 

Br^tens through distance, sanctifies thy beauty ; 
Asd By fisod heart o*erworships thee the while, 
, Mddng that lore which else were only duty. 
Wat tbou a creature of the world I see, 

F«Bi*d by its crowds— though frowning on its folly; 
Asd fhnnting with thy sex,— perhaps to me 

Thf form might be less fiur, thine eye less holy ! 
Bit M it li,^ — mcthinks that I have been 

Of flchcr nature at that hour we met ; 
iaiflft my dreams persuade me I have seen 

An ai^gel irho protects my pathway yet ;— 
TVn dwril*st among my thoughts like something nearer 
r& HflSTcn than the b e st, and than the dearest, dearer ! 

vn. 

• I auto a Toiee aa if of many waves, 

I Ac nudnight, while I lay in troubled sleq^ ;— 

I mw a dark and winged figure sweep 
- AAwsft the sky, prociaiming that the graves 
OfKatore's dements had been prepared,— 

Afld the world's doom was read. Then roird away 
' Kiagdoni% and hosts, and arts ! Then sunk the day ! 
, 7W stsrs of Heaven the wide destruction shared,^— 
I Aod spaee was Chaos !— till amid the wild 

Asd stormy expanse, I saw thee, as a star, 
j Briffat and securely beaming from afiur, 
Aad bssrd thy spirit say, in accents mild,— 
j " Rath not oar love ouUived its wintry dime,— 
I Aad trinmph'd o*er the cares and fears of Time ?'* 

£. B. 



ALAS I I CANNOT LOVE ! 



▲ BALLAD. 



J9y Tfumuu Atkhuon* 



SwasT lady, there wm nought in me to win s heart like tUnst 
No itunp of hoDOUT'd saceMrf, that gpoke a noble line ; 
Nor wealth, that oould that want repay, had I to lure thine ey^ 
When all, but thss snd thine, still paiS'd the boy-bsrd eoidly by. 



IT. 

Can I forget the bluihiag hour when by thee led to the danee, 
Aad all the proud who oa me lowei'd, with many a haughty 

glance? 
A radiant imile there was for me— (br them a lofty loolt i 
Which grsoed my yery haihftilneu, and gave their aoom xebulce ! 



III. 

Bedde thee, in thy firther's hall, amid the banquet thmng* 
For me was kept the place of pride— for me was given the 
What had I daoe— what can I do— my title to approve i 
Alas ! this ky is all my thanks— my heart is dead to love. 



IV. 

It is not fliat my lieart le oold, nor yet Is ▼ow*d awayt 
But that, amid the »prlng of youth, it feels itself decay t 
The witber'd bloom of early hopes, aod darings, hope above^ 
Encrust it now, aad dim its shine— Alas I leannotlove! 



V. 

They ten me that my brokeo lute ooee wrought on theeits spelli 
They whisper that my voice, now mute. In speech could please 

thee weD; 
Pale brow, blue eye, aad Sasom locks, they say, thy heart oould 

move 
Hon than red cheek oriavenenrls— yet, ah! losaaotlove! 



VI. 

It may bs— ss I trust it is— that in my wilHng esr 

They pour'd the dew of flattery, and that thou, lady, ne^er 

Had'st thoughts that friendship would not own ; for souls like 

thine can prove 
How much of kindred warmth may glow without a spark of love I 



▼ir. 

One only pssslon now will cure this palsy of the heart :— 
Ambition's spell, if aught, will lure t but whatsooTer thepai^ 
In after life, I do or dree, the prelse shall all Im thine^ 
And all I hope, and all I win, be oflfcrod at thy shrine I 



SONG. 



THE LADTX THAT I LOTS. 



By Robert Chambers 



Wxaa I a doughty cavalier. 

On fire for high-bom dame^ 
To win her smile^ with sword and spear, 

I*d seek a warrior's fame ; 
But since no more stem deeds of Mood 

The gentle fidr may move^ 
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Ill wpa In «i4kav-b«t(er nM)o4t 
The JtAy <hat I lor*. 

« 

IZ. 

For lielmei.lir|gMi Wiik altflil aM gold. 

And plmnei that float the tky, 
111 bear a mind of hardier mould. 

And thoughts that twwp as high. 
Fpr scarf athwart my corslet cast, 

With her hk name inwoYC^ 
111 hanra her ]dofeiirod in mj h r»iP t " 

The ladye thai I loYOi 

III. 

No metded atesd thfaagh liaHi e Ihf si ^ 

Shall bear me hraTdy oi^ 
But pride shall make my spbft strong, 

Wliere honours may be w«n : 
Among the great of mind md hmat, 

My prowess I will pivfe; 
And ihua I'D w^, by 

Thehdyetlwtllofe^ 



LITCttART OHIT-CIIAT Aim yARIBTIB& 



Otm icsdcn will be glad to lesro, that It la undentood to be the 
loteirtiaB of the Lords of the Traefory to authorlae the /Ver tiaoa- 
mhWen ttooigh the P est-oao^ to shUwh leaidtog io the eena- 
tiy, of thepnoMMSta ef aay weak woing thao^gh the paeai, whieli 
an NBt tothem for eorxcetloo. For this purpote, thepraol^ it 
iaasld. ssetobeafDtopantolftfFaaMUVKeHig, «howiU ift. 
eIoaetheinlnapoat'OflloecoTer« and forward them aeooadhig to 
theaddnai,awldotheaasieoaitbsUfatw«. The tendM LM»> 
Tory Qautte propoMa that this anangement ihould be exteaded 
to aU new pabUcationai but we axe afiraid thia la a cooceasian 
hardly to be expected. 

A new novel, flmn thepeu of Mr Gait, to aqnoooced by Black- 
wood. U to to be 6iaie4^" My Landlady, and her Lodgen;" and 
ifill appear ahortly. 

Weaxe fakformed that a new editioa of the Wsrertey Noveto, IB 
rsysl UvQ0b to in prapantioQj seoompanied by Notes and iniUf 
timtiooa, snpplied by die author. 

A aeeond editiofi of Mr Derwent Cooway't S<ditary WaDca 
through many lAoda, will aiqMsr in February. 

A personal Narrative of a Journey through Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, by the'saiae inlhor, will ttnn aa saily ^laaae of 
Conslablers Miseeilany. 

Tales of the Wars of oar Times, by flto aalhor of Reeolleellona 
of the Peninsula, are In flie press. 

We obserre, from Clapperton's Journal of a Second Expedition 
into the Interior of AMca, whidi has Just appeared, that there to 
aome probability of leco veri ng the beok a asKi manuscripts of the 
late Mungo Park. They are hi the pesaesiion of one of the Af- 
rican kings. 

Mr Buddngham baa been isnturts|[ in Liverpotd, on the sub- 
ject of the opening of the tradeto India and China, at the expira- 
tion of the Company's chart^. We axe informed that he proposes 
Tislting EdinbuT^ shortly. 

FiMB AaTa.^ActiTe pre|MuaUooa are going on, both at the 
Hoya/ ImUhUion and ScdttUh Academy, ferthe ensuing exhiU- 
tioos, botii of which are to open early in February, and are ex- 
pected to be fUUy as interssting aatany we have yet had in Edin- 
buf^ We are happy to understand that, amona others, one or 
two pictures by our celebrated eountryman^ WUkleb are to be 
exhibited at the Royal tasttaithm. Weshall present oar readers 
with an eadf sesobnt of the sBset liHeiestiBg fieatufca of both ex- 
hibitions. 

7%ealrieal «ea«i^^At the 4iUpU ThM/rs, a thre»«ct 
piece has been produced. fi|titlpd< " Monsieur Mallet, or My 
IHuigfater's Letter }" and founded on Matthemf wtfl<kitown aaeo- 



doteof tlwBoalsB BaaMOee. It 
fait Matihewa played Mtmtimr M4riM,an4 thecharaefeer, assna. 
tained by him, ** between every burst of laughter, produced by 
lU broken English and national and individual Tanity, drew down 
a ahower of tears, and producetl audible sobs fron Tafioos ciasBss 
of the audience." Mr Beeeon Hil^ isiaierty ai the Kdittbaigh 
Theatre, also sustained hto paxt wtth awidl a jprob sti op.— A vogii 
and dranutic institution to ^bost to be fiinned In London, under 
tile prtTomge of several indhldaab of high rank, for the purpose 
of aflhrdiag 'young jisieuBi, of botii aeiea and of eompetent t»- 
IcBta, a systcmatie at^ge eft u sai W ost^The proviaeisl towns seem 
to have sobliaeted a ^Dod deal of talent IhMn London thto seasn : 
Braham hea bean deUgfating the people at Bath, both with his 
singing and eomic acting.— a power whidi It appeals the vocaliit 
haavecenlly fonnd oottiiat he possesses t—MacNady toxvallzing 
In the tieit of England s— and Mf and Ifiai OrsDMV, CorlflBl. and 
others, have been giflug a aeries of Gonoatti in LftetpooL— This 
evening, we obssrvcb Mtos Isabella Paton, an actnasaBd tinggr 
of some power, to to make her ddmt at the Thea^ Royal here, 
hi the part of P^^gy* in the «* Country Girl.* Her sUter, Hin 
Paton, haa been playing Desdemona. to tiie astonliluaent of the 
good people of Ihiblln.—Ma8Bta«faHI Opera, "The l lo|ads s ,or 
the Maid of La Yendee," and several other novdtiee, have been 
produced here within the hnt weak, but we are sorry to lay tiw 
Manager's exeitions do not meet with the enoonngencat we 
could wish. 



Weekly List op Fmro^uMMcmt. 



m.m. 



Jan. 



Sat. Tht HypoeHU, MtU end If<vpi4 4 NaptOa, 

Mow. Bamak Droog, ^ Koyadn. 

Tuns. Marriage qfFigaro, Noyodet, and Three Hunehhaekt. 

Wan. G«orge BamweUi Do,, ^ Mason <(f findia. 

Tnua. Pride ehatt have a FaU, 4 Ramdh Drw^. 

Fnu TiU HypoerUe, Noyadee, 4 OmHte JUmm4L 

* 

Booir« very rec0R% poMskedL— MaasheD en Claasiflealien of 
Shipping, avO, <to. 6d. bda.-'BarkeR's GtaargTe Cptain^iBn Ota- 
tiona, Itmo, 5s. 6d. bds.—Hussey's Explanation of the Bible, 18mo, 
Sb. sewed.— Clapperton's (Captain) Journal, L.8, Ss. bds.— Buck- 
ingham's Assyria, Media, and Feyida, 4to, L.3, 13s. 6d. bds.— 
Emerson's Letters from the Algean, % yqIs. post 8vo, 18s. bds.— 
Rank and Talent, by the Author of Truckieborougfa Hall, S vob. 
post 8to, L.1, 8s. 6d. bds.— The Modem Martyr, S toIs. Ifmo, 
10s. bds.— County Album of England and Wake, ISmo^ ds. 6d. 
hf..bd.— LaatofthePiaatageneto, 8ve^ lis. bds.-^Major's Medea 
of Euxipidcs, post 8vok 5s. bds.«.«LeilchiId*s Hdp to Reading the 
Scriptures, Itmo, Ss. 6d. bds^— Jameses Pa&torai Letter, 6d.— 
Spirit and Manners of the Age, 1 vol. 8to, lis. 6d.— Walsh's 
Narrative of a Journey tnm Constantinople to Begtaad, M 
edlL lis. bds.«-Jamesfs Chrtotiea Chcrlty expbfaasd, Sd edit 6k. 
bds.— Neele's Romanoe of Htotory. M edtt^^-Memoira of Jeha 
Shipp, 5 vols. 8vo, L.1, lOs.^Rudys'ftlatroductiaB to Penpestire. 
8vo, 8s. 6d.— Cullen's Practice of Physic, S voh. 8vo, L.1, 4s— 
Reginald Trevor, 3 voto. IBs.— Romaine's Sdect Letters, Stmo, 
Ss. 6d. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall be happy to hear Arom Ayr at the esrflUt eoRveni- 
ence of ouriateHlt^t Coneapoodent theses— We wg ae t that the 
Essay on '* Clasaical Education" wtD not salt u&— We shaB be 
happy to reeeive a few more papers on the *< Early Spanish 
Poeta," that we may be better able to form an opinion of their 
merita; w^like that which haa been sent us as a spedmcn.— *' A. 
O.'toinadmlaaible. 

Onr Beitii Correspondent hasour thankaf the*< Song for Buras* 
AnnivcEsary, IBSd." will appear in our next.— We suspect *' J. 
R." must not trust too mudi to hto poetical powers. — Wc think 
more of ** W. M .** of Montrose ; but his Lines scarcely come up 
to our standard.—'* La Chenille^ shall haTc a place, probably in 
our next.— If the Author of the " Alpfaie Horn" will send us his 
emendations, we shall attend to them.*-** The Last Notaa of the. 
Last Bugle," and "Seotia,** vHIl not suU ua.— From WUItaon 
Laidlawv of Sdkirk, we sh|41 be glad to hear again; the Author 
of " Lucy's Flittin" can produce better things than the song to 
the tune of ** Brewer Johnnie." 
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iaHfiir, Tht ForfiitHre. Bj tlie Aulhorof 8t 
Maimii; oiv Joha Eul of GoBiic la tno tdIb. 
ElUvgh. UaclacUu uid Stewart. IS29. 

I ' Ti buv of ft V thing! moie diugreeable than to 
li^lijd to find &iilt whm «c bad »uhed only lo 
Mf pnise. Il ii the hudeil put of ■ critic's dutr, 
ed UK Ik vMch few ire dupoied lo bluue him, if he 
ijMidnDliog; his leaiency beiDz pioooaaced, at 
BB,initaicM, ihnt leuii to virtue i tide. But this 
!%»■• doctrine; uid if a critic eva hap» to have 
bjdmm relied MI, or to be ible to do ijood in. 
laaatliuniiiTe of hia coaotiy, sod fight ■ good 
i^kiniotdlectaal laperiority, he muit «l«ef hie 
bl ipinl I ueleis demeocy to individuali, that he 
d; lit ible 10 idTioce more triamphsotly the general 
Bt Ssppoie teTeral of our moat Influential review. 
■ m to lud to the ikica, from motlvet of private 
tmnr, a puticolai book, wboie meiiti were, ia 
JC3rfbn,gnMlr oulweigbed by its faulti, what 
nUk Ac mult ? The preu would be inundated 
idiulii^kily of worki, all Indlcatiog talent of a 
i3> iUraoi order ; and if limilai comiDeadatioaa 
•suibaiawediipon tbem, tbeii reipeclive Buthtni 
a fntaUf ought ncvet to turn publiihed at all,) 
T^ te ible to coOTict the leviewa* of incooiialencf, 
[£i^ jullf complain of having been milled and 
iniidbylbem. And thna, what wa* originally meant 
■itoian la an individual would turn out to be a 
jKiK bjnj inflicted on a number. If, to avoid (hii, 
^ninai ilill continued to pralic, then all literary 
^■naim vnild be loit or eoofounded, and the man 
'jM *mdd nnk no higher than the dolu 
l^itoaKi, tbenfiMe, a moral obligation on the put 
^'i' Madentiooi reviewn, fearleuly to atate those 
*"•■ lUdl niaj occur to bim u applicable to any 
*>t •bh moiei onder hii obiervation. He will, no 
k!li io Ihi) ia mne euea much more villingl j than 
E:tn If a conedted coxcomb or dogmaticid pe. 

.^*on Unnelf detotmined to kick agaiaat the 

'^ teeeu be no harm in allowing a few of the 
ri^tt t>ke effect where ihejr will be molt felt; but 

; =^ dirB irf leaLmi and honcet tnduatry , atiiiou* for 
«aai«^ fall cmaidenbly abort of the end al which 



. nuoful talk to noi_. 

laioftcljoBi, ud 10 daat from its band Uie cup of 
?>U Kinied to mantle high. Yet, ai we have al- 
*^>od,iiiia talk which must be perfoaned, though 
■~ill lisdly and benevolent feelings, and the ever. 
'CI ccnricUaa that the end alone would juitify the 

?i koilite not to confeM, that we lat down 10 per. 
■ " Bcsahig," with a prepossession in its favour. 
■^ F<pcBeiaion ■rote prindpallj from the drcum- 
•n * oor hating been informed that the anther be- 



longed to the b 
to the sin of k 



Nor do we con. 
sider it exactly fair to judge of them by the same rigid 
rules which may be applied to the lucubrations of those 
who arc ironically termed their lords and mailers. With 
the exception of one or two old stagers, for whom we 
own no compsasioQ, ladies have many difficulties to con- 
tend with ia coming before the public, of which ni%le 
creatures may easily get the better. Restricted as the 
former are lo a much inferior knowledge of life and of 
the woild, their choiee of subjects is much mora limited, 
their style and eipressions must be much more guarded, 
and thcii delineations of the more hidden paaaions of 
human nature, must, in many inalances, be mucli more 
feeble and Imperfect. Female taletit, therefoia, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, ought always to be spoken of 
comparatively, in reference to itself, and not to that of 
men. flln Logio, the reputed auihoressof'St John- 
■toun," and '^ Hestalrig," we were aware possessed abi-. 
lities that raised her iar above mediooily ; and as she ii, 
moreover, one of the few authoresses that Scotland hat 
of late yean produced and kept to itielf, we were anxi- 
ous that her second production, ■■ Restalrig," should 
preve still superior to her fiist, and be of a nature csl. 
eulated to eitabllih her literary reputation on a sure and 
lasting bssii. These hopes were perbsps too ssngulne, 
and at all events we ate aliaid we must say they have 
been disappointed. 

" Restslrig ; or, the Forfeiture," is meant to be sn his- 
torical novel ; yet then is not introduced into it a single 
historical inddent of any moment, and in so far as £e 
plot is concerned, (wliich is certainly meigre enough,) the 
story, instead of commeodng in the year lliOS, might just 
as well have commenced at any other period. In " St 
Johnttoun," the interesting historical event of the 
Gowrie omspiracy was the nudeus round which thereat 
of the tale was wound ; but in " Restslrig" there is no 
nudeus at all, unless the simple circumstance of that 
estate being declared a " foifeitura" is considered a 
nucleus. Ia an historical novel, the author may, if he 
please, introduce characters of bis own creating, and in> 
vest them with as much fictitious interest as he can ; 
but he must, at the same time, give the historical per. 
sonsges whom he brings upon me stage something to 
do, and if they are not lo be his heroes and heroines, 
they must at least be essentiaily connected with the fate 
of these important individuals. This is a rule which 
properly be dispensed with ; yet it has been 
entirely overlook^ in " Reslaltig," protiably because the 
plot altogether seems to have been bastiiy formed, and itill 
worse digested. To a certain extent, it is a continuation 
of" St Jobnstoun;" butlC;{^ t'csntiqilMion where no 
continuation was required,' and which ot<gbt not to hai 
been undertakes, unless suhi — -' -""•- -■ 

milted of a story being.'dst 
with that of the Oowrtrf :Cpl 
Is this from being the cfie, i 
volumes, it is impouibit ^ ul 



Micid events .ad. 
lally interesting 
ia far, however, 
■dbg these two 
^ "BMttJtig," 
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or the ^^ Forfdtnie,*' should have been made the subject 
of a novel at alL To prove that we do not make this 
afa^Ubb at randoffii we ihall attempt an oalyrfs of the 
itmyf aa4i as it ia. 

A notary at Berwick-on-Tweed, of thenameofSprott, 
is summoned to meet a stranger at midnight, amidst 
the rums of an old abbey in the vidnity. The result 
of the conference is, that Sprott, without knowine any 
thing of the pefson who instigates him to the pemrm. 
anoe of the crime, but in the hopes of a rich reward, 
agrees to forge some documents purporting to be in the 
hand.writing of his old master and patron^ljogati of 
Restalrig — now dead, by which it snail be made to 
appear &ht Logan was concerned *fai the lecent Qowrie 
conspiracy. The documents are prepared and delivered 
up to the proper authorities ; Sprott is thrown into pri- 
son, and examined concerning them ; they gain full 
credence, and Restalrig is forfeited $ but diey are eon. 
sidered to implicate Sprott himself, who is condemned 
to the gtllows. He is assured, however, bv the mysterioos 
stranger, that he will be protected and pardoned ; but he is, 
notwithstanding, treacherously betrayed, and dies at the 
very moment that he expects to be set at liberty. The story 
then introduces us to yonng Losan, the son of old Res- 
talrig, who returns to Scotland ftom the Continent Just 
in time to learn that his fortunes are mined. This com- 
mencement, though given somewhat tediously, is calcu- 
lated to exdte interest, and the reader hopes to find the 
story improving as it proceeds,— but it falls oflfl Lo- 

Sn, with a trusty follower, called Rooer Dewlap, a very 
int imitation of Richie Monyplies, leaves Edinburgh 
for London, to visit Sir Robert Carey, an old Mend, 
and the guardian of hii betrothed bride, Rosa Orey. In 
London, he is introduced to Queen Anne, wife of James 
VL, and Prince Henry, his eldest son \ but from the 
King himself he is kept carefully concealed, owing to 
his father's supposed connexion with the Qowrie con- 
iphracy. He sees his betrothed in rather a romantic 
way, at a court masque, and becomes more attached to 
her than ever he had been previously ; but before he 
has time to tell her so, he is sent over, by the Queen, to 
Paris, with a letter of recommendation to Sully, prime 
minister of Henri Quativ. On arriving within eight 
miles of the French capital, he is the means of saving 
the life of a gallant French knight, whom a love in- 
trigtte had betrayed into some personal danger; and 
this knight turns out, ere Ions, to be Henri Quatre him- 
Mlf-^thoogh it docs not exactly appear why he is brought 
upon the carpet at all, for we hear no more about him. 
Meantime, Rosa Orey leaves London for Scotland, with 
her friend ind eonshi, Isabelbi. The latter, however, 
having secretly married Lord Algerton, a dissipated 

£»ung nobleman, meets him by the wav, and quits 
Ota. Shortly afterwards, at an old castle, where she 
has stopped for the night, Rosa falls into the power 
of a strange deformed and malevolent being, with 
whom we have been previously made acquainted, and 
who is Lord Algerton's elder brother, though this 
fact haa been kept concealed fVom the world. He car- 
ries her ofl^ hurries her to the sea-coast, and transports 
her to Franofe, having first caused a report to be 
spread of her death. In France, she contrives to 
escape ; and having fled In the direction of Paris, she, 
by great good luck, meets with Logan, just when he 
had recdved news of her decease, and at the same time 
intimation that, through the Queen's foterest, Restalrig 
had been restored to him. We are then informed that 
the unknown, who had instigated Sprott to forgery, was 
the elder Algerton, and who, in so doing, had views of 
personal aggrandisement, both for himseff and his friend 
the Earl of Dnnvere. Deprived of Rosa, whom he had 
wished to make his own, Algerton returns to England, 
where he aisassinatea his brother, the husband of Isa- 
hdK and is then drowned himself, hi attempting to 
make his escape. Logan and Rosa, with their at- 



tendants, revittt their own eoimtryi' and the novel 
ends. 

We are veil *wm Ihil all sIMlcf mMt Id« «Atlder- 
ably when thus abridged { batteaUy thcttory^f <^ lies. 
talrig,*' as a story, is so confused and abanid, that it 
can hardlv be made to appear wovie than it is. There' 
is not a character in the wtiole that the reader ia indu- 
ced to talu any interest in ; and, fat lh.9 most part, tbe 
faiddenta ate either trite itfid oomiMn^^laee, or unna- 
tural and extravagant. Nor aro then any detached 
graphic ddineations of the manners of the tunes, com- 
pensating, to a certain exteht, fbr the defietendea of fSbe 
tale itself. With the exception of a few descriptive and 
didaettc passages, all is <^ flat, stale, and nnpmluble.** 

Not being particularly prone to confess this weakneae 
of our nature, we trust we shall be believed when we 
agam repeat, that it il with no ittooittldflnhle rdnctanoe 
and uneasiness that we express so unfkvooiable an ofii- 
nion of this work. We beg It 10 be understood, that it 
is to the work itself we limit our obaetvationa, and that 
we should be very unwlllhig to extend tbem to the au- 
(hotess, whom we still believe to possess a very iupcHor 
mind. She hfcs failed in " Aestilrig,** we ai« iadined 
to think, more beamse she has had no proper materiala 
to work with, than becanse she does not know how to 
use them if she had. In testimonv of her abilities, we 
diall lubjohi two short extracts, Irhidi appear to ua two 
of the ftdtest specimens of the work. The fim gtrea «a 
aceount of Logan's farewell visit to the teiidenee of hla 
childhood, before he left ScotUnd :-. 

" Bat we return to his son, who wai how psying the 
penalty of his father's conduct, and whom we left aitting 
on the side of the castle wall, contemplating the altera- 
tions which had taken place in the circumstances that 
formerly connected him with this sea-beateh ttaidence, 
which he had long loved so wdl. Th&tt was little dif. 
ference in the external appearance of the fortress, its 
own rude strength seeming to bid deflsnce to decay, as 
if it pArtook of the character of those imperishable ob- 
jects, the rocksand the ocean, by which it was surrounded. 
Every part of the scene In which he sat wts coupled in 
his memory with idl that is heaft-stlrtmg In the life of 
a spirited and animated lad; and, as he looked around 
on the wdl-known objects, hb foftnet feelings in some 
measure returned* Again he seemed to see his father's 
gallant pack of honnds thronging along the narrow draw, 
bridge, and heard the rocldl and caves onoemore re-echo 
to their deep-mouthed chime, and to the horn of tbe 
hunters. He beheld them wlndhig their perilous wajr 
up the devious pathways of the neighboiirihg predpices. 
Anon, he was following hard upon the heels or tbe fore^ 
most dogs, and engaged in one of thote desperate chases that 
led him to the very edge of the ndghbouring predpices, 
which the bravest must have shuddered to approach. 
Again the scene changed, and he looked up, ana bdield, 
high above him, the eyry which he had prided himself 
On yearly reaching, that he might nossets himself of the 
young goshawks, whose parents round (Bus no safety 
for their brood in the tremendous and giddy height at 
which they had placed them from the beach belo#. And 
well did he remember the throb of heartfelt delight with 
which, on regaining the summit of the dltf, he exhibited 
his prize, and listened to tbe shouts of triutnph with 
which the hardy domestics, his abettors and assistanta 
in the dangerous undertaking, hailed thdr adventurous 
young lord. While these joyous acclamations seemed 
yet to rins hi his ears, he agam turned his regards to- 
ward the dwdling from which he was for ever exdnded ; 
and no trumpet could have spokeh louder of sorrow and 
disappointment, than its desolate ailenes. It was as 
though one long buried had awak^ed, to experience the 
changes and devastations of a centurv. He thought <m 
tlie long line of his noble anceston, by whota the blood 
in his own veins was mingled wHb that ti the royal 
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^ Acv BMBtlil bravuy^ nd tho faiwi itfttions 

^hil been edled imhj their country to fu^ — snd he 
io^^ n diaBi vidi tatyy at on those whom Pfovi- 
^tai i paiii i t le d to detead wftfi honour to their 
ant' Nat| his nhid reveilfed to thatptienti who 
■ era iadnbRBt to hii wtihet ; md then to hb death- 
! ^ fnn vhiOy «s it now teemed to him, he hiul nn- 
■MiiljabMBtad taiinselfy by his lore oif travd, snd 
If UovW fafs own wiywird honnmr, in opposition 
site be Md lesioa to suppose had bean the wish of 
Uifctkr Idrhis letarn. He then Mbwed, with his 
tf f eye, the fimanJ prooesafion, np those ncfcy paths, 
1 Alt ian whece no son had attended to ]mj the head 
ifiapMCDt in the dost. Thai Aot through his bum- 
^ Wq the leooDeotioa of the inhuman Tiolation of 
Is gave, and of the ghastly head, with its grey hairs 
taamg bk the winds, now affixed to the walls of a 
priM, aa object of honor to some, and of derision to 
iia^..aBd dds for an hnpnted cihne, of which he felt 
aiamd isiuiintii his Iraer had not been guiliy. 
■Ttai^ te gratiliciatton of the earnest wish he had 
MM, la tMd aoin the haOowed earth on whidi 
bhid pb^cd hi childhood, waa the means of conjuring 
I if I aooiaBd distracting thoughts ; and, no loneer 
ibk H control Ua ftdings, or silently endure his 
iKtAtdaM^ he agiM&gaTe way to Ins initsted mood, 
■lipobaioiid : * ShaU I, thin, tamely bend my neck 
.s^yokeofibn despair,' he said, * and set me down 
addiebjindws? No! br the help of Heaven, I 
iSlfBt be beard $ and both Idngdoma shall ring with 
B^wnagi, tin tome repanuion be made fbr the iojns* 
»teeiBeb'"«.yo]. L p. 80l^ 



Ow«iHr SKUKt Ihaiahcs us vtth a deacriptte of 
::x Mk sad her Mad IsabeUa t^ 

''Oat bssatilhl aommer afternoon, while the sun 
« daoting his rays of undonded brilliance on the 
Mod iparUing water of the noble river Thames, 
■ fi Indf jOQDg women looked on it from an open 
vUsv is the back part of Somerset or Denmark 
Btue; the hitter being the name given, at the poiod 
•iaonitory eommencea, to the nahce in which the 
MBtrf King James I. then hela her court. These 
}«S&iiii]es bore each the name of Grey. 

" The ddcr bad nearly arrived at the age of one-and- 

' ^^i ber fieaturea had much of the Grecian outline, 

aipoBMed the Italian dknity of expression, blended 

nftiHAneas neculiarly their own, which they owed 

biya hrge and dark, the exact colour of which it was 

«Ittoaseertain, from the shade thrown on them by 

msnJyhmg and thick eyeUshes, of the deepest 

■w* H«r eomnlexion, though not what would be 

^ ha, jti almost i^peared ao, from Its contrast 

'.'i'^^jetof hcrbair, wUch was allowed to play in 

^H^iaX lii^eta over her neck and shouUers, down 

bskeikodet waist, which belonged to a form perfect- 

.mottisoed, and of almost atrial lightness. Her 

' "« VIS iplcodid, according to the fashion of the times, 

: ^ inge of the gay court in which she resided,^ 

j^»nbe of grasa-oreen sandal, (atMnsilk then so 

'^)) taitefally bordered and edged with gold, to the 

ji^tf which waa attached a deep full raff of the most 

;*lr bee, that lell back on the shoulders, so as to ex- 

/« to view the graceful throat, and the jewdled neck- 

« tint endicled it; while a dmar of white ulk, 

K^cmbtoidered in gold, showed itself on the bosom, 

aaiDg a ttooacher in front, the upper garment bdog 

^ ftim the girdle upwards. 

J* ne dien of her cousin, who was her younger by 
"9 yon, diilaed little from that we have just described, 
^U the colour of the robe, which was amber; 
^ the style of her beauty formed a complete contrast 
««a than, her complexion bdng far^htly &ir, with 
W"^ rf flaxen hair, her eyea blue, and her Uttle 
«wii CKpRi^ a pkyful aprightliness, and giving 



Acmiendy to view, in the laugh fall of glee, or the 
smue of archness, the pearly whiteness of her sm^ and 
regular teeth. Her height was somewhat under that of 
her oousin*s, and her figure more full and less graeefid. 
ThisJatterdefideney was, however, only to bedisoorer- 
ed when they were together ; for, when separate, so 
great was her loveliness, and her general powers of at* 
traction, that it was impossible to wish her in aay par* 
ticular other than she was. Bat the general fbacinatioB 
of her appearance was mudi overdouded at the moment 
we are describing ; her lovely mouth wore not its accus- 
tomed smiles, and there was spread over her whole ap- 
pearance a thooghtfulness, that betrayed itadf in her 
air, her physiognomy, and her Toioe, and gave to each 
a tincture of languor, and even a gloom, very foreign to 
their natural and n»ual expression. This tendency to 
sadness, it seemed at present the inCention of her coasin 
to divert^ by occasionally rallying heron ita cause ; and, 
when tliis method appeared, by the tears wlileh it bvou ght 
to lier eyes, and by her eonlfaned ailenoe, not to suo-> 
eeed, by endeaTonring to turn her attention to the luxu. 
riant and varied landscape that the opposite or soatbem 
side of the river presented to their Tiew ; which being 
then the very reverse of what it is now, exhtbitsd. In 
place of Uackened and crowded buildings, a wide ex- 
tended plain, eovered with pastoral beauties, bounded to 
tile southward by the Surrey hilb, then dodied In aU 
their summer verdure, and softened by distance ; the in- 
termediate Bpaoe bdng euidied with Adds, gavdena, 
and ordiarda, and intetspened with dnnrchea, viUaa^ 
and cottages. But few houses were seen hnnwdlately 
on the margin of Uie river, between Sonthwark and the 
arehiepisoopal palaee of Lambeth, whoae venerable and 
statdy towers rose above the wood In which they were 
embosomed, and so near to the water, that the andent 
spires and trees were leflected In its tranquil surlhoe.''— 
Vol. I. p. 138—7. 

Tiiese are reapectable pieces of writing, and there are 
many such ; but the book, aa a whole, is tedious and 
unlntereating. We rather suspect that the anther ahonld 
turn her attention from noveLwiiting to some othe^ spo- 
des of Gompositioo. 
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• 

SsTTiiro political considerations out of the questkm, 
the Edinburgh Review^ take it for all in all, is, and has 
ever been, an honour to the country that produced it, 
and a very proud monument of JVIr Jefi)rey*s genius. 
For several years back, this Review has not been quite 
so distmguished as it once was; but this is to be attri- 
buted entirdy to that apathy which is but too frequent- 
ly the natuTjd consequence of complete success. The 
boy soon restores to liberty the painted butterfly that it 
has cost him a whole summer day to catch ; and the 
man of talent, as soon as he haa accomplished the ob- 
ject he had m view,-,aa soon as he has got the start of 
all his competitors in the race,— rests upon his oars, or 
looks out &t a new path in which to distinguish him. 
sdf. 

It is quite Imposnbls that any Editor can always 
write ana think exactly as he should do, and in a 
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work of so oompfdieDfliTe a desaiptioo u the Ediu* 

hurgh iieviev^ it was natural to suppose that there 

shonl4 be occasional mistakes and diserepandes ; but 

we bdieye it is uniTersally allowed, that Mr JeflFrey*s 

mode of conducting this poiodical is, on the whole, in 

the highest degree creditable to his temper, his }adg« 

ment, and his abilities, or, to use a haclmeyed, but ex- 

pessWe phrase, to his hoid and to his heart Errors 

he has, no doubt, committed, both in matters of science, 

political economy, philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ; 

—but to say that a man has committed errors is to sa? 

nothing. Look at the per contra^ and see how mucn 

Mr JefiVey has done for science, political economy, 

philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ;— perliaps no man 

of tlie present day lias done more, or so much. It 

ought to be recollected, too, that there is not, and nerer 

was, a nett of Edinburgh Rerieweis in Kdinburgh. 

With the exception of Mr Jeffrey's own articles, the 

best have come from a distance. Sidney Smith has been 

a host in himself; Brougham, Macintosh, Haslitt, 

Malthus, and others, have contributed aiany powerful 

Essays. 

It is, of coarse, among the whigs that Mr Jeffiey 
principally moves ; and it is to be regretted, that even 
m the purely litenry Society of Edinburgh, a pretty 
strong Ime of demarcation is kept up between the iHiigs 
and tories. This is to be attributed, to a considerable 
extent, to the rivalry and opposition that has so long 
existed between the EdUUmrgh Review and Blackvood*s 
^MagtuinCf and the catting sarcasms and raillery in 
which the latter has so frequently indulged. Personal 
feelings, either real or imaginary, have thus been brought 
into aetioo, and the heroes of the Noctet AmhrotUuta 
could hardly be expected to meet with a very hearty 
welcoma from the learned Editor in Moray Place. 
The invention (as it may be called) of the Noctet Am* 
hrotianm has been of great use to BtaekwootTt Magasine, 
It was exactly what all Magaxinea ought to have ; yet 
it was tlie first attempt which was made in these pe- 
riodicals to give the reader a more direct and personal 
interest in the writers whose monthly lucubrations he so 
regularly perused ; and, at the same time, to aflbrd an 
opportunity for expressing opinions, in an easy and 
epigrammatic manner, on a thousand subjects of in. 
terest, which could not otherwise have been touched 
upra . The Node* have been written by various hands, 
but the most distinguished are Mr Lockhart and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The former was fonder of introducing 
a greater variety of characters than the latter generally 
attempts $ but it has not been found that they have lost 
any of their interest under the Professor's care. The 
question is frequently asked, whether any such thing as 
real Noeiet AmbroAante ever takes phu^ ? It may be 
pretty safely answered that they do, though not by any 
means at stated and regular periods ; but ProfessorWilson, 
whenever he chooses to exert himself, or rather without 
any exertion at all, is a NoeU$ AmbroiiawB in himself. 
Few men ever combined more happily than' he does the 
vivida vii of intellect, with the deep enthusiasm of poeti- 
cal genius, and that ever-overflowing playfulness and 
urbanity which give to conversation so much sparkle 
and life, and are the sure indication of Uiose kindly dis- 
positions, nihil humani oRennm putantet. The Ettrick 
shepherd is the person who is now made to figure most 
con^rieuously in the Node*, Mr Hogg, however, hu 
not of late been in Edinburgh above Uiree or four weeks 
in the year, so that of course the author of these dia- 
logues draws entirely upon his own imagination for what 
he puts into the Shepherd's lipt. Mr Hogg is not ex. 
actly what he is made to appear in the Noctci. It is a 
powerful portrait, but a good deal exaggerated every 
way. The Shepherd seldom or never speiJES poetical 
prose ; or, if he does, it is by chance, not in a regular 
and intentional succession of sentences. In one thing 
the likeness is good,-.the total want of all affectation, 



and the natural linoerity and simplicity of duncter, 
combined with a great dEesl of shrewd observation an4, 
strong common sense, which so peculiarly distingiushcs 
Jamety as he is called. To a stranger, tlie Shepherd ap- 
pears a dull inanimate man in conversation ; bnt be is 
not so to those who know how to touch upon the right 
chords. He often thinks more than he speaks; bat 
what he says, though not expressed in the language 
of Bond Street, is idways worth listening to. In the 
NoeUt, Hogg is a good deal like what he woald be 
were he to put into words all the secret thoughts of his 
most inspired and solitary moments, which in his social 
hours it IS not his nature ever to do. He is, in short, a 
more fandfal and bean-ideal sort of Shepherd on paper 
than he is in reality, — as people appear to possess an air 
on canvass, which none but the painter probaUy ever 
discovered to belong to them. 

The articles in the Foreign Qmtierlif Review are 
written by men of talent and learning ; but we have some 
doubu whether there be in this country a sufficient number 
of readers interested in Continental literature, to secure for 
it a permanent support, the more especially as nnfortn- 
nate circumstances have introduced to the notice of the 
public two foreign Reviews at the same time. With 
the exception of France, Germany, and Itsly, there is 
scarcely a European sute in whose litentfy productions 
the mass of the reading public of Great Britain takea 
any interest; and even with rqgard to the mardi of 
mind in these three nations, an occasional article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, or in some of the na- 
merous Magasines, is expected to ftimlsh a general and 
comprehensive view, enough to satisfy motft appetitea. 
But if any Foreign Review can be made to pay in thia 
countrv, the very respectable work before us moat have 
as good a chance as any that can be started. 

The New Monthiy^ or CampbeWt JUagasine^ every 
body is acquainted with. It is a gentlemanly a&d clever 
periodical ; but iu grtat fault is, that every succeeding 
number is too like those which have gone before. This 
we conceive to be a dangerous error in a periodical work, 
the very soul of which ought to be varietv. The ability 
with which lEUackwood varies his monthly bill of faie 
is one of the great charms of his Magaxine. Even a 
dull article may safely be inserted now and then, if it 
has a tone and style of lu own, for It will contrast well 
with the livelier lucubrations of more talented pens. 
The essays in tlie New Monthly are not only always 
good, but they have all the same sort of goodness, and 
Uiat is nearly as wearisome as the same sort of badness. 
There is one exception to this remark to be found in the 
poetical department of this Magaxine, which is, in ge- 
neral, very mediocre— a drcumstancethat occasions some 
surprise, considerins the poetical reputation of ita editor. 
It strikes us, Indee^ that the poetry of moat of the Ma- 
gasines is, at present, considerably below par. Black- 
wood does not care much about poetrr, considering, 
rightly, that prose is the anchor to whidi all periodical 
works must priodpallv trust. Professor WUson^s con- 
tributions, in particular, are almost always in prose ; 
and the Edinburgh Literary Journal has had the honour 
of givlnff to the public lus two most recent, and certainly 
not the least beautiful of his noetical productiona. 

Leaving these more general observations, we are de» 
sirous, before concluding, to direct the attention of our 
readen to the leading article in the last number of the 
Edinhurgfi Review, It is a disquisition on the life, 
character, and wridngs of Bums, diking Mr Lockhart*a 
work on that subject for the text. We have rarely met 
with a more eloquent or forcible niece of writing, or one 
more calculated to ndse its author in our esUmation. 
With Mr Carlisle*s talents, the '< Life of Schiner,'* and 
other prodncdons, had made us previously acquainted ^ 
but we were hardly prepared to expect from his pen an 1 
article of so much beauty and vigour, and so adinirahlt 
sustained throughout. A more splendid tribute hall 



stnr ben ptiii to, ^s memoty of Burns ; and though 
le^Botexacdj agiee with Mr Carlisle in all his sen- 
^tt, opediUj 10 some of his remarks on Bjron, 
ado his criticism on *' Tarn o' Shanter," we consi- 
irk I psn of oor literary duty to express the gratifi. 
^telttfe, 00 the whole, eziwrienoed, in perusing 
I eeoposidoo so redolent of genius. We douht not 
koostof our readers will make it a point to judge 
rf tkii SittJ for themselTes ; but, in the meantime, to 
«fiii8 tboD that we have been bestowing no unmerit- 
ipity we ibaU transfer to our pages the following 
^aUe psasg^ on 

THE OBiniTS OV BUEH8. 

" Sich s gift bad nature in her bounty bestowed on 
■ia Robert Boms ; but with queen-like indiflTerence 
, ^ oitii fiom her hand, like a thing of no moment ; 
diim defined and torn asunder, as an idle bauble, 
irfRifitoqgnized it. To the ill-stacred Bums was 
|V{Q the power of making man's life more venerable ; 
bK tbt of wisely guiding his own was not given. Des- 
Bj, fs ao ia our ignorance we must speak, his faults, 
iiUti of othen, proved too hard for him ; and that 
fEt vhich might have soared, could it but have walk- 
^ NOD tank to the dust, its glorious faculties trodden 
BJff iiMtin the blossom, and died, we may almost say, 
i^teyff having lived. And so kind and warm a 
«1; »fill of iolwm riches, of love to all living and 
Seiai tiiiags ! How his heart flows out in sympathy 
mr Dsimail natuie, and in her bleakest provinces 
JKBHi besttty and a meaning ! The * daisy* faJls 
nnheeded under his ploughshare, nor the ruined 
noftittt 'wee, cowering, timorous beastie,* cast 
k:ifieriQ its provident pains, to ' thole the sleety 
cttk, lad oaareuch cauld.' The * hoar visage' of 
ma ddights hnn : he dwells with a sad and ofl-re- 
^s^ feDdnen on these scenes of solemn desolation ; 
^ the voice of the tempest becomes an anthem to his 
s!; he lores to walk in the sounding woods, for it 
iun bii thoughts to * Him that valkeSt on the wingt 
7KnBi* A true poet-soul, for it needs but to be 
a^ a&d the sound it yields will be music I But ob- 
viehiaichieflj as he mingles with his brother men. 
Tto fiiiB allicomprehending feUow-fceling, what 
t«^ boondlen love, what generous exaggeration of 
^^ kred ! His rustic friend, his nut-brown 
■i^ ore 00 longer mean and homely, but a^ hero 
aJiqvcn, wliom he piiaes as the paragons of earth, 
^naghtoeocs of Seottiah life, not seen by him in 
cjAiadiin illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in 
^ Bote and soQof a too harsh reality, are still lovely 
-te: Poverty is indeed his companion, but love also 
i^ORnge; the simple feelings, the worth, the noble- 
st that dwell under the straw roof, ore dear and ve« 
si^ to hit heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces 
'aa*i oisteDoe, he pours the glory of his own soul ; 
0^^ rise, in shadow and sunshine, softened and 
^icaed, iato a beauty which other eyes discern not 
i^iBghett. He has a just self-consciousness, which 
feifbt degenenUes into pride ; yet it is a noble pride, 
^^dsMe, not for offence, no cold, suspicious feeling, 
cifaak and social one. The peasant poet bears 
'^ ve might say, like a king in exile : he is cast 
^^ low, and feels himself equal to the highest ; 
^le donas no rank, that none may be disputed to 
^ The forward he can repel, the supercilious he 
^Urdiie; pretensions of wealth or ancestry are of no 
^vith him ; there is a fire in that dark eye, under 
^a the ^ insolence of condescension' cannot thrive. 
h^abaKment, in his extreme need, he forgets not 
'■anoeat the majesty of poetry and manhood. And 
fk a he feels himself aboie common men, he wan- 
P^ »fnt from them, but mixes warmly in then: 
^3; nay, throws himself into their arms, and, as 
^ eatiats them to love him. It is moving to see 



how, in his darkest despondency, this proud being still 
seeks relief from friendship ; unbosoms hims^f, often 
to the unworthy ; and, amid tears, strains to his glow- 
ing heart, a heart that knows only the name of friend- 
ship. And yet he was * quick' to learn ;' a man of 
keen vision, before whom common dii^ninfs afforded no 
concealment. His understahding saw through the 
hoUowness even of acopmplished deceivers; but there 
was a generous credulity in his heart. And so did our 
peasant show himself among us ; * a soul like an ^olian 
harp, in whose strings the vulgar wind as it passed 
through them, changMl itself into articulate melody.' 
And this was he for whom the world found no fitter 
business than quarrelling with smugglers and vintners, 
computing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging ale- 
barrels I In such toils was that mighty spirit sorrow- 
fully wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on before 
another such is given us to waste." 

Not less eloquent, and) in the mind and heart of every 
enthusiastic Scotchman) not less true, is the subjoined 
panegyric on 

THE 80KO8 OF BURNS. 

'' But b^ far the most finished, complete, and truly- 
inspired pieces of Bums are, without dispute, to be 
found among his Songs, It is here that, although 
through a small aperture, his light shines with the least 
obstiuction ; in its highest beauty, , and pure sunny 
clearness. The reason may be, that song is a brief and 
simple species of composition ; and requires nothing so 
much for its perfection, as genuine poetic feeling,.— 
genuine music of the hearL The song has its rules 
equally with the tragedy ; rules which, in most casea, 
are poorly fulfilled ; in many cases are not so much as 
felt We might write a long Essay bn the Songs of 
Bums ; which we reckon by far the best that Britain 
has yet produced ; for indeed, since the eth of Queen 
£lizabeth, we know not that by any other hand aught 
truly worih attention has been accomplished in this de- 
partment. True, we have songs enough by ' persons of 
quality;' we have tawdry, hollow, wine-bred Madri- 
gals ; many a rhymed speech in the fiowing and watery 
vein of Ossorius, the Portugal Bishop, rich in sonorous 
words ; and for moral, dashed, perhaps, with some tint 
of a sentimental sensuality ; all whidi many persons 
cease not from endeavouring to sing ; though, for most 
part, we fear, the music is but from the throat outwards, 
or at best from some region far enough short of the 
toul; not in which, but in a certain inane Limbo of 
the fancy, or even in some vaporous debateable land on 
the outside of the Nervous System, most of such Ma- 
drigals and rhymed speeches seem to have originated. 
With the Songs of bums we must not name these 
things. Independently of the dear, manly, heartfelt 
sentiment that ever pervades his poetry, his Songs are 
honest in another point of view ; in form as well as in 
spirit. They do not affect to be set to music, but they 
actually and in tliemselves are music ; they have recei- 
ved their life, and fashioned themselves together, in the 
medium of harmony, as Venus rose from the bosom of 
the sea. The story, the feeling, is not detailed, but 
suggested ; not said, or spouted in rhetorical complete- 
ness and coherence, but sung in fitful gushes,— in glow- 
ing hints, — in fantastic breaks,— in warblingSy not of 
the voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider 
this to be the essence of a song ; and that no songs, 
since the little careless catches, and, as it were, drops of 
song, which Shakspeare has here and there sprinkled over 
his plays, fulfil this condition in nearly the same degree 
as most of Bums's do. Such grace and tmth of external 
movement, too, presupposes, in general, a corresponding 
force and truth of sentiment, and inward meaning. The 
Songs of Bums are not more perfect in the former quali- 
ty than in the latter. With what tenderness he shigs, 
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yet with what Tehemesce and entireneas f Then h a 
)>ieTcing wa*! in his sorrow, the pnitst rapture in Ms 
107 ; he bums with the sternest ire, or laughs with the 
loudest or slyest mirth ; and jet he is sweet and soft, 
* sweet as the smile when fona FoTers meet, and soft as 
their parting tear V If we farther take into account the 
immense variety of Ms subjects ; how, from the load 
flowing revel in WiUie brewed a peck 6* Maui, to the 
sdll, rapt enthusiasm of sadness for Mary in Hemen ; 
from the glad kind greeting of AM Langtynty or the 
comic archness of Duncan Gray, to the fire-eyed fury of 
Scoit, wha hoe »!* WaUace hied, he his found a tone 
Itnd wordk for every mood of man*a heart,— it will seem 
a small praise, if we rank him as the first of all oar song- 
writers ; for we know not where to find one worthy of 
being second to him.^ 

« 

These eztmeu speak for themielfesf snd it Is only 
necessary to add, that the whole of the article from 
which we have taken tbem^ Is made np of a string of 
)M8sages equally brilliant. 

The only article by Mr Jeffby, in the present Num- 
ber of the Review^ is cms apon Bishop Hebcr, snd his 
works on India. It is written with all Mr JefTrer's 
usual ability and good feeling. — The chief peculiarity 
of Blackwood for this month U, that it contains nothing 
from the pen of Professor Wilson, and is therefore less 
interesting than we could wish.— One of the best arti- 
cles in the Foreign Quarterly Is a very elaborate one on 
the Arts and Manufactures in France. — In the iNTew 
Monthly, Lady Morgan writes the leading Essay, which 
is of an historioo-politieal kind, on the subject of Irish 
Lords lieutenant. 
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woold nothiyte been aftMBoon'^wvik to GspirfB Codi* 
rane. It was all one, too, to htm, wtkn ite wiAed. 
He originally proposed to^fhe Admiralty to timvel over 
the btrming sanlb of Africa, IbUowiiig, as iMi)r«SB he 
coald, the track of Mungo FUk; bat, ms the p ro posal 
wss reorifed ttnfkvoaably, he very esoBy alttM hl» 
design, and proposed to sojoom nsoiig the^cemalsiMNrs 
of Siberfau Off he set, without money, withovt fHends, 
without any thhis, except, as the old sonv-ssys, 
light hesrt and a thhi pair of breeches ;**<M3wHh 



heUtemUywent««diomagbtheworid,bfBteboy«.** We 
have a respect for the indomitable spirit of this mmn» 
He said to himsslfr—*^ I shall walk round the wocid; I 
shall traverse Europe and Asia, cross over to America 
at Behrhig*s Straits, sad proceed down that mi||hty coo- 
thient till I get to the vidnity of Cttpe Horn.** He 
kept this object steadily in tfew, and notMag wooM di- 
vert him firom It. Stormsraged, bat hesmUed at them 

sons glared dowb apon him 



A Pedestrian Journey through Ruttta and Siberian 
Tartar y, to the frontiert of Chinay the Froxen Sea^ 
and Katntchatka, By Captain John Dundas Coch- 
rane, R. N. Two volumes ; being the 3(ith and 37th 
volumes of Constable's Mlscelhiny. Edinburgh. 
1829. 

Captain Cochoaitc's intention was to walk round 
the world ; and he certainly walked a good part of the 
way. We know of no man who seems to have made a 
better hand of hb legs. Cockneys account it a great 
thing to spend a week or two in summer, walking about 
Loch Ketturin, or climbing that remarkable piece of 
rising ground, called Ben-I^mond. At dinner parties, 
towards the fag end of the shooting season, we some* 
times hear a sportsman, more dariog than the rest, boast, 
that on one occasion he went over forty miles at a 
stretch, a distance nearly equivalent to that which ex- 
ists between Edinburgh and Glasgow. These things 
are set down as feats, and reccndedto aman*s honour in 
after life, when he sits toasting his toes by his fireside, 
surrounded by a gaping circle of grandchildren. But 
what a contemptible figure their grandpapa would cut 
in their eyes were they just to tal^ a slight glance at 
the pedestrian journey performed by Captain Cochrane I 
Tlieir grandpapa, when a young man, waliced forty 
miles ; Captain Cochrane walked twenty thousand miles. 
He walked from liondon to Okotsk, on the Frozen 
Sea, passing through France, (Germany, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, Tartaiy, and Siberia. He then crossed to Kam- 
tchatka, and walked through Uiat Peninsula ; and not 
being able to walk any f arUicr north, because there was 
no more land to walk upon, he with great good humour 
turned round again, and walked the whole way back. 
There are a few who have walked the length of Johnny 
Oroat*s House, the farthest north pomt of Scotland, and 
when they returned, they looked amazingly big, with an 
expression which seemed to imply — ^^ AU diat man dare, 
I dare.*' Heaven forgive them 1 their whole excursion 



and walked on 

in snltry radiance, but he wiped'the ^pet splr a thw Inmi 
his brow and walked on ;— robbers attadEed snd phmder- 
ed him, but as soon ss they left btoi, asked as he was, 
he walked on ; — tbit hixtiries and disslpaCisBS of 'gnsat 
cities snd princely msnsiotts conrted Vkm, bat he tamed 
his fsce to the keen blast, coming' from the eeid north, 
snd walked on ;— human habrtatioDs forsook him, soow 
and wild beasts, silence snd soiitnde, were his only eom- 
psnions, but he wslkedon and on, dll the eriioesof Ikr- 
diststtt society mng not in his esis, snd he passed, as it 
were, into a new state of exlsteBce. 

Tbat Captain Cochrane did not penmbtiUle the 
globe, was not his fault. He coaU not get ontof Asia ; 
so, by way of revenge, we snppoae, be took to hiotself 
a wife in Ramtchatka, and came away home agam. 
To walk back, however, only eight or nine thonsaad 
miles, appeared too insignificant, and he theMfbre made 
a digression to the frmitiers of China, wlildi alibrded 
several thousand miles more of health^^xerdse. Oar 
hero wss not a learned man, nor a very -able man, hot 
he had a good stock cf sound eomnion sense $ and riie 
consequence is, tbat his book is byfhr the best Itinenry 
of Russia, Siberhu Tartary, and Ramtchatka, that 
exists. If we ever were Ui walk the length of Okotsk, 
or pay a visit to our friends the Yakoti and Tongousians, 
we should never wish for mote than a raw sturgeon ixi 
one pocket, snd the Captain's book -in the othn ; and 
with these auxiliaries, we slioald fed p ei fec i ly sure of 
getting on delightfully. 

The <* Pedestrian Jonmey," be it reeeUeeted, how- 
ever, is, on the whole, more a curious than a very xn- 
Btructive work. We are led on from town to town, and 
village to village innumerable, of wirase very existeneenoo 
iMdyhad ever dreamt before; and then, atleiigtii,-weeome 
into the immense wilderness of Siberia, ** whose infaabtt- 
ants are so scattered, that five or six hundred miles are 
passed by travellers without seeing an individual, much 
less any cultivation, or any works of man, at all worthy 
of description." As Captain Cochrane ^erefore frank- 
ly confenes, the matter of interest Is to be compressed 
in a small space ; for in these remote regions, the man- 
ners, customs, and dress of most of the inhabitants are 
the same, and the severity of the climate is in general 
productive of the same results. We oonfbss, however, 
that, though here and there the details are a little te- 
dious, we have, on the whole, derived very oonsiderable 
gratification ttom. these vdumes. We subjoin Mie ox 
two detached extracts, not with the view of giving any 
correct notion of the general features of the work, hat 
as passages which may interest and amuse. Of the ad-* 
vantages to be derived from sending out Misslooartes tc 
Siberia, our author writes seeptica%, and, we sospect^ 
judidottsly :^i 

UBESTAir ItlMtOHAElSi. 

**I pissed a couple of dsys in a most agreeable mxAA 
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Bffvitb these leduded tod sslf-devoted people, who 
Ine, iaierd, nntetikui an atdnoos task* Th€y have 
kern ctubliahcd in the present place more than three 
Tsrt; daring which time they nave erected two neat 
ind homely dwellings, with out-hoases, small gardens, 
Jbc. It iiv Jiowevcr, to the generosity of the fimpeoor of 
Bana that these very eomfortahle residences are to be 
Mttiboted, he having generou^ paid all the expenses, 
mi BTea dbe 'soeienr « grant ofland, free of actiM rent 
« poUic scrrlee. 
''liany joura^t have been made into the interior of 

, ^«oaaci79 with a view to form acquaintances with the 
Akh and priaciDal people, as also with the lamas or 
iriati. As Tety however, it is a matter of regret, that 
ioe fcfy iimefatigable ministers have not been the in- 
grmai of converting one single individual. Nor is it 
fEDbable tliej wil| ; for it Is only very lately tliat the 

' Bfiriats broojAt their ^digious books, thirty waggon 
ioih, fiom Aibet, a( an expense of twelve thousand 
tad. of cattle. Their tracts nave been received, but 
£»s never, save in a solitary instance, been looked in- 
a. EicB their Buriat servants secretly laugh at the 
Ur of their masters, aod only remain with them for 
ikflike of getting better food, with less work* It ap- 
poa to ne, that the rdigion of the Buriats is of loo 

; lUsdste, and they are of too obstinate a disposition, 
tiieedfe aoj chan^ JSox is it much to be wondered 
fi: dbcir own religious books point out the course ^ey 
^usoc; aod when thermion of a people, who have 
la, from time immemorial, acquainted with the art of 
sadog aod writing, is attacked, and attempted to be 
±tai^ by three strangers, it is almost preposterous to 
Ofta say favourable result* For my own part, so small 
m By hopes of their success, that I do not expect any 
oae Beriat will be really and truly converted : for the 
ake of profit, several may so pretend ; but, as long as 
^hare their own priests and religious instruction, so 
las^ die A H as Jonar y Society will do no more good than 
n^y trsBsUtiog their works, and acquiring the knov- 
kd^ of a langu^e useless to Bpgland. I must, how- 

: tm, kumbly add, — that what is impossible with man, 
ii fMBible with God ! The field choseo, on the banks 
Of t^ SeUi^Sy is, no doubt, the very worst ; and this is 
h:*Q efcn to the missionaries ; but, I presume, it is too 
sofsRahle a birtii to be given up. I have every re- 
^ for them personally, but really I cannot think jus- 
tic: B done to the people of England, to say nothing of 
Qt pofoty and igopraace of a large portion of the peo- 
}k of Iidland, in squandering money in every part of 

. ^ valid, while there are so many poor and religiously 
f&saat in our own empire. When we shall have all 

. hcKBe good and steady and wealthy Christians, tlien 
cH be ^ time to assist others ; and thus, in a few 
vwdi, I bid adieg to the 8ubiect.*'^yoL 2d, p. 99— 
luL 

I The worAy people who live in these northern re- 
^s seem to enjoy the most tremendous appetites ever 
■tfd of. We earnestly join in the wish of Macbeth, 

I * asy good digestion wait on appetite !*' The foUow- 
is^ vc think, may be coosiderea 

mfPTOMS or ▲ GOOD ATPETITI. 

« At Tabalak I had a piettv good specimen of the ap- 
Jtait of • child, whose age (as I understood from the 

• Sfffwnsn, who spoke some Koglish and less French) 
^ agt ezfieed five years. I m. observed the child 
oahsg on the floor, and scraping up with iu thumb 
«c fisfiow^ease which fell from a lighted candle, and 

• I iaouired in surprise whether it proceeded from hunger 
c kkiig of the fat. I was told irom neither, but sim- 

■ l^j fiam the habit in both Yakuti and Tongousi of eaU 
^ whenever these is food, and never permitting any 
^sf that can be eaten to be lost. I gave the child a 
oadle made of the most impuie taUow, a second, aod a 



third,— and all were devoured with avidity. The steers- 
man then fi;a?e him several pounds of sour frozen but- 
ter ; this awo he immediately consumed ; lastly, a large 
piece of yellow soap i^-^dU went the same road ; but as 
I was convinced that the child would continue to gorga 
as long as it could receive any thing, I begged my com- 
panion to desist as I had done. 

*' As to the statement of what a man can or will eat. 
either as to quality or quantity, I am afraid it would 
be quite incredible ; in fact, there is nothing in the way 
of fish or meat, firom whatever Miimal, however patrid 
or unwholesome, but they will devour with impunity, 
and the quantity only varies from what they have, to 
what they can get. I have repeatedly seen a Yakut or 
a Tongouse devour forty pounds of meat in a day. The 
efiect is very observable upon them, for, from thin and 
meagre-looking men, they will become perfectly pot- 
bellied. Their stomachs must be differently mrmed 
from ours, or it would be impossible for them to drink 
off at a draught, as fiiey really do, tludr tea and soup 
scalding hot, (so hot, at least, that an Eumpean would 
have diflkttlty In even sipping at it,) witliout the least 
inconvenience. I have seen tlvee of these gluttons eon- 
same a rein-deer at one meal ; nor are they nice as to 
the dioice of parts ; nothing behig lost, not even the con- 
tents of the bowels, which, with the aid of fat and blood, 
are converted into black puddings. 

^* For an instance, in confirmation of this, no doubt, 
extraordinary statement, I shall refer to the voyages of 
the Russian admiral, Saritcheff. ' No 80oner,'rhe says, 
' had they stopped to rest or spend the night, than they 
had their kettle on the fire, which they never left until 
they pursued their journey, spending the intervals for 
rest m eating, and, in consequence of no sleep, were 
drowsy all the next day.' The admiral also says, * That 
such extraordinary voracity was never attended with any 
ill effects, although they made a practice of devouring, 
at one meal, what would have lulled any other per- 
son. The labourers,* the admiral says, ' had an allow, 
ance of four poods, or one hundred and forty-four Eng- 
lish pounds, of fat, and seventy.two pounds of rye- 
flour ; yet in a fortnight they complained of having no- 
thing to eat. Not crediting the fact, the Yakuti said 
that one of them was accustomed to consume at home, 
in the space of a day, or twenty-four hours, the hind 
quarter of a large oxy twenty pounds of fat., and a 
proportionate quantity of melted butter for his drink. 
The appearance of the man not justifying the assertion, 
the admiral had a mind to try his gormandising powers, 
and for that purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weighing to- 
gether twenty-eight pounds, and although the glutton 
had already breakfasted^ yet did he sit down to it with 
the greatest eagerness, and consumed the whole without 
stirring from Sie spot; and, except that his stomach 
betrayed more than ordinary fulness, he showed no sign 
of inconvenience or injury, but would have been ready 
to renew his gluttony the following day.' So much for 
the admiral, on the truth of whose account I place per- 
fect reliance."— .Vol. 1, p. 193—5. 

We have room left for only a few anecdotes selected 
ftrom different parts of the work. 

^^A Siberian Town, — Of all the places I have ever seen, 
bearing the name of a city or town, this is the most 
dreary and desolate ; my blood froze within me as I be- 
held and approached the place. All that I have seen in 
passing rocky or snowy sierras or passes in Spain, in 
traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the Cor- 
dilleras or Andes of North America, the Pyrenees or the 
Alps, cannot be compared with the desolation of the 
scene around me ! The first considerable halting-place 
from YakuUk, the half-way house, is nine hundred or 
one thousand miles removed from a civilized place. Such 
a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven 
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habitations of the mo«t miserable kind, inhabited sere- 
rally by two dergjrmeD, each separate, a non-commis- 
stoned officer, and a second in command ; a postmaster, 
a merchant, and an old widow. I have, dunngmy ser- 
vice in the navy, and during a period when seamen were 
scarce, seen a merchant ship with sixteen guns, and only 
fifteen men, but I never before saw a to?m with only 
83ven inhabitants." 

<« A Siberian Luxury.^Oti the 3d of December I 
quitted the town of Zashiversk, not ungrateful for the 
hospitality of iu poor inhabitants, who had supplied me 
with plenty of fish, here eaten in a raw state, and which 
to this hour I remember as the greatest delicacy I have 
ever tast^. Spite of our prejumces, there is nothing to 
be compared to the melting of raw fish in the mouth ; 
oysters, clotted cream, or the finest jelly in the world, is 
nothing to it ; nor is it only a small quantity that may 
be eaten of this predous commodity. I myself have 
finished a whole fish, which, m its nozen state, might 
have weiffhed two or three pounds, and, with black bis*, 
cuit, and a glass of rye-brandy, have defied either na- 
ture or art to prepare a better meal. It is cut up or 
shaved into slices with a sharp knife, fimn head to tail, 
and thence derives the name of strogantna ; to complete 
the luxury only salt and pepper were wanting." 

^< French PatrioUsnu^^mAi Ustkamenogofsk I again 
partook of the hospitality of the commandjuit, a French, 
man ; his name is Delanoourt, and he has been thirty- 
five years in Siberia, doing any thing or nothing ; being 
one of those feeble but respectable individuals, of whom 
there are several, that are supported by tlie liberality of 
the Russian government. In him I saw the first instance 
of a Frenchman's forgetting his own country ; he seemed 
entirely divested of the patriotic affection which that 
fickle nation are supposed to possess, but which, perhaps, 
generally exists more in appearance than reality, as 
wherever a Frenchman can oo best, there he will settle. 
I asked him if he ever intended to return to France ? 
His reply was, that ' France was nothing to him.* I 
asked nim why ? He looked at his wife and large fa- 
mily of marriageable daughters, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and said, *■ Que voulez vous que j*y fasse ?* and, 
heaving a sigh, left the room. Yet, in spite of his 
teeth, he was still a Frenchman, for the first words upon 
his return were, ^ Ma pauvre France !* I liad touched 
a tender string, and, although he is now resigned to his 
fate, he says that he has bMU a ^ bite * for marrying, 
and begettmg an entail which he cannot quit. His so- 
ciety, during the few hours that I enjoyed it, was very 
agreeable.** 

'' Russian Civi/l/y.— -Among other proofs of tlidr 
civility, or rather of the interest which Russians take in 
foreigners, as well as the means they have of making 
themselves understood, one very strong one occurred to 
me in a small village. I had learned so much of the 
language as to know that kchorosho is the Russian word 
for welly but not that kchudo was the translation for 
bad. My host, being a good sort of a blunt fellow, was 
discoursing upon the impropriety of travelling as I did. 
As I could not comprehend him, I was impatient to go ; 
but he persisted in detaining me till he had made me 
understand the meaning of kchudo. My extreme stu- 
pidity offered a powerral barrier to his design ; but a 
smart slap on one cheek and a kiss on the other, fol- 
lowed by the words kchudo and hchoroshoy soon cured 
my dulness, and I laughed heartily in spite of this mode 
of instruction." 

We are sorry poor Cochrane is dead. If disembodied 
spirits carry their earthly propensities with them into 
other spheres, he is at this moment walking at the rate 
of four and a half miles an hour through some of the 
comets or fixed stars. 
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TRADItlOMART KOTICVS OF. THE CO0NTE88 

OF STAIR. 

By the AuOior of (he <' Histories of the ScoUiA Re* 
beUions;*^ the << TradUions of Edinburgh^^* ^c. 

Of this venerable lady, who presided over the fashion, 
able world of Edinburgh during the earlier half of the 
last century, some curious traditionary anecdotes Are pre- 
served, which may perhaps amus6 the people of an age 
so different from that in whidi she fiouiished. 

She was the youngest daughter of James, second Earl 
of Loudoim, and consequently was grand-daughter to 
that stem old Earl, who acted so important a part in the 
affairs of the Covenant, and Who was Lord Chancellor 
of Scotland during tibe troublous times of the Civil War. 
While very young, (about the beginning of the ei^teenth 
century,) she was married to James, first viscount 
P , a nobleman of very dissolute character, and, 
what was worse, of an extremely unhappy temper. Her 
ladyship, who had a great deal of her grandfather in her, 
could have managed most men with great eas^ by dint 
of superior intellect and force of (£aracter ; but the 
cruelty of Lord P— — was too much for her. He treat- 
ed her so barbarously, that she had even occasion to ap- 
prehoid that he would some day put an end to her lift. 
One morning, during the time when she was labourmg 
under Uiis dreadful anticipation, she was dreaaing her- 
self in her chamber, near an open window, when his 
lordship entered the room behind her, with a drawn 
sword in his hand. He had opened the door.aoftly, and, 
although his face indicated a resolution of the most hor- 
rible nature, he still had the presence of mind to approach 
her with the utmost caution. Had she not caught a 
glimpse of his face and figure in her glass, he would, in 
all probability, have approached near enough to execute 
his bloody purpose, before she was aware, or could have 
taken any measures to save herself. Fortunately, she 
perceived him in time to leap out of the open window 
into the street. Half-dressed as she was, she imme- 
diately, by a very laudable exertion of her natural good 
sense, went to the house of Lord P *s mother, where 
she told her story, and demanded protection. That pro- 
tection was at once extended ; and, it being now thought 
vain to attempt a reconciliation, they never afterwards 
lived together. 

Lord P soon afterwards went abroad. During 

his absence, a foreign conjuror, or fortune-teller, came to 
Edinburgh, professing, among many other wonderful 
accomplishments, to be able to infons any person of the 
present condition or situation of any ouier person, at 
whatever distance, in whom the applicant might be in- 
terested. Lady P— , who had lost all trace of her 
husband, was incited, by curiosity, to go with a female 
friend to the lodgings of this person in the Canongate, 
for the purpose of inquiring regarding his motions. It 
was at night ; and the two ladies went, with the tartan 
screens or plaids of their servants drawn over their faces, 
by way of disguise. Lady P— — having described the 
individual in whose fate she was interested, and having 
expressed a desire to know what he was at present doing, 
the conjuror led her to a large mirror, in which she dis- 
tinctly perceived the appearance of the inside of a church, 
with a marriage-party arranged near the altar. To her in- 
finite astonishment, she recc^nised in the shadowy bride- 
groom no odier than her husband, Lord P The 
magical scene thus so strangely displayed was not ex- 
actly like a picture ; or, if so, it was rather like the live 
pictures of the stage, than the dead and immoyable de- 
lineations of the pencil. It admitted of additions to the 
persons represented, and of a progress of action* As the 



^puioa it) the oeremonial of the marriage seemed 
spnceed. The DCoessary arrangements had, at last, 
^ all made ; the priest seemed to have pronounced the 
p^smaajKniot ; he waa just on the point of bidding 
^Vride aod bridegroom join hands ; when suddenly a 
{Sttkoao, for whom the rest seemed to have waited a 
^Hdenble time, and in whom Lady P— thought 
^ KOgpifled a brother of her own, then abroad, en- 
fled the dnocfa, and made hurriedly towards the party.. 
Ik flpect of this person was at first only that of a 
^ vho had been invited to attend the ceremony, and 
ifebad come too late ; but, as he advanced to the {Mtfty, 
£i apmnoo of his countenance and figure was altered 
m^oBiidaaldy. He stopped short, his face assumed 
ifolhfal exntsaton, he drew his sword, and he rushed 
a to the bridegroom, who also drew his weapon. The 
mt Kcne then became quite tumultuous and indis- 
BBB, isd afanost immediately after vanished entirely 

SItf* 

tbn Lady P— got home, she wrote a minute nar- 
adiedf die whole tiansactioo, taking .particular care to 
■k (he daj and boor when she had seen the mysterious 
rm This nanative she sealed up in presence of a 
it», lad then deposited it in one of her drawers. 
JM aftertiids, her brother returned from his travels, 
ad oae to visit her. She asked if, in the coune of his 
lad&io^ he had happened to see or hear any thing 
iUd P— The young man only answered by say- 
a|,tiBeheviahed be might never again hear the name 
tfthtdetstedpetsonage mentioned. LadyP— , how- 
ev,({iadoDea him so closely, that he at last confessed 
Migoet his lordship, and Uiat under very strange dr- 
assaoees. Having spent some time at one of the Dutch 
oies^wu either Amsterdam or Rotterdam,— he had 
kmt Kquinted with a rich merchant, who had a very 
Mi&l diopter, his only child, and the heiress of his 
aaaBu fortune. Ooe day his fKend, the merchant, 
xsDed him that his daughter was about to be married 
fe I Scottidi gentleman^ who had lately come to reside 
ia. The nuptials were to take place in the course of 
ifctdiyi; and, as be was a countryman of the bride- 
rm, he wu invited to the wedding. He went accord- 
i^ff VIS t little too late for the commencement of the 
amoy, bat, fortunately, came in time to prevent the 
QMflf IB amiable young lady to the greatest monster 
vt in haman shape— his own 'brother-in-law, Lord 
?— ! 

Ahhoigh Lady P— ^. had proved her willingness to 
xEm in the magieal delineations of the mirror, by 
Qiig down an account of them, yet she was so much 
opaed lad ooofbunded by discovering them to be con- 
«9t vith fact, that she almost fainted away. Some- 
^, howrcr, yet remained to be ascertained. Did 
^ P— *8 attempted marriase take place exactly at 
it Bsse time with her visit to the conjuror ? To certify 
ia, ihc nfced her brother on what day the circumstance 
> >^ he related took place. Having been informed, she 
Ml lit her key, and requested him to go to her cham- 
^ to opea a drawer which she described, and to bring 
dialed packet which he would find in that drawer. 
3{ did IS he was desired, when, the packet being open- 

i iivis diaeovcied that Lady P had seen the sha- 

MrnpicMntatioii of her husband's abortive nuptials, 
«^ loj evening they were transacted in reality. 
r&iMory, with all its strange and supernatural cir- 
QSttees, may ooly excite a smile in the incredulous 
■das. An that the narrator can say in its favour, is 
"^fdas : it fell out in the hands of honourable men 
■f voaeo, who could not be suspected of an intention 
"■poKOD the cndulity of their friends ; it referred 
f*Bnnmstaoce which the persons concerned had the 
hsiaioQ in the world for raising a story about ; and 
tfu iiiBost universally believed by the contemporaries 
'^ wiseipal personages, and by the generation which 
*>Med. It was one of the stock triulitionary stories 



of the mother of a distinguiahed modem novelist ; a lady 
whose rational good sense and strength of mind were 
only equalled by the irreproachable purity and benevo- 
lence of her character. 

It will also, no doubt, be known to many of our read- 
ers, that the author of ^' Waverley" has wrought up the 
incident into a beautiful fictitious tale, intitled <^ My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror,'* which appears in the '* Keep, 
sake" for 18S9; affbrding another proof of the slight 
foundations upon which Sir Walter Scott rears his splen- 
did superstructures of fable^ and ftom what shadowy 
hints of character he occasionally works out his most 
noble and most natural portraitures. 

It will not be amiss here to mention the following 
amusing traditionary reminiscence of *' Beau Forrester," 
the gentleman to whose shoulders the author of ^* My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror" has chosen to transfer all the 
guilt of the Viscount P'— — . Beau Forrester, although 
indulging in the extreme of what is now called dandyism, 
appears to have been a man of some sense. He evinces 
considerable gravity, and correctness of thought, in a lit- 
tle tract which he published, and which is now generally 
attached to the end of the common editions of '* Cbes« 
terfield's Advice to his Son," intiUed, *' The PoUte Phtlo. 
sopher." That he was, at the time, a despiser, to a cer* 
tarn extent, of the distinction which he acquued as leader 
of fashions among, the young men of hia day ; and, also, 
that he held his worshippers in some contempt, seems to 
be proved by an anecdote which I have heard related by 
old gentlemen of the last century. In his time, (the reign 
of Cteorge the Second,) gentlemen sometimes wore their 
natural hair at great length, and nicely dressed ; and, at 
other times, as fasliion changed, cut it all away, and as- 
sumed prodigious periwigs. Resolving to play a tridc 
upon hia herd- of imitators, the Beau, one day, sudden- 
ly appeared in public with a grand llamilies, instead of 
the long-flowing natural ringlets which he had exhibited 
for a considerable time befor.*. Of course, the barbers 
were all immediately worried to death for Ramiliea wigs ; 
and, in less than a week, there was not a single live hair 
to be seen in the Parliament Close, the High Street, the 
Castle-Hill, or any other fashionable promenade about 
Edinburgh :— from Dan to Beersheba all was barren. 
Whenever the Beau perceived that the whole crop was 
fairly cut and carved^ in the coolest manner imaginable, 
he defied his peruke, and, all at once, to the astonishment 
and mortification of hundreds, reappeared with his own 
hair, as fresh and long as ever, it having been concealed 
all the time under his wig. It is unnecessary to describe 
or even to bint at the extent of ridicule with which this 
happy piece of waggery overwhelmed the servum peeut 
of Beau Forrester. 

Lord P-^— died in 1706, leaving a widow who could 
scarcely be expected to mourn for him. She was still a 
young and beautiful woman, and might have procured 
her choice among twenty t>etter matoies. Such, how- 
ever, was the idea she had formed of the married state 
from her first husband, that slie made a resolution never 
again to become a wife. She kept her reaolution for many 
years, and probably would have done so till the day of 
her death, but for a very singular circumstance. The 
celebrated Earl of Stair, who resided in Edinburgh du- 
ring the greater part of twenty years which he spent in 
retirement from all ofiicial emplojrmenta, fell deeply in 
love with her ladyship, and eameitly sued for her hand. 
If she could liave relented in favour of any man, it would 
have been in favour of one who had acquired so much 
public honour, and who possessed so much private worth. 
But she declared also to him her resolution of remain- 
ing unmarried. In his desperation, he resolved upon 
an expedient by which he might obviate her scruples, 
but which was certainly improper in a moral point of 
view. By dint of bribes to her domestics, lie got him- 
self insinuated, over night, into a small room in her 
ladyship's house, where she used to say her prayers 
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ewny morniAg* and the window of which looked out up* 
on the principal itreet of the city. At this window, 
when the morning wm a little advanced, he ahowed him- 
self, en dethabiUe^ to the people passing along the street; 
an exhibition which thr«Mened to have sudi a fatal ef- 
fect upon her lady^ip'a repntatiooy that she saw fit to 
accept of him for a husband. 

She was moie happy as Countsis of Stair than she had 
been as Lady P— •. Vet her new husband had one 
failing, which occasioned her much and (requcnt aneasi« 
ness. Like all other gentlemen at that penod* he some- 
times indulged over much in the bottle. When ele- 
vated with liquor, his temper, contrary to the general 
case, was by no means improved. Thus, on his n»ching 
hom^ after any little debauch, he genemlly had a quar- 
rel with his wifa, and sometimes even treated her person 
with violence. On one particular occasion, when quite 
transported beyond the bounds of reason, he gave her so 
severe a blow upon the upper part of the face, , as to oc- 
casion the effusion of blood. He immcdiatrlv after fell 
asleep, altogether uneonscions of what he had oone. Lady 
Stair was so completely overwhelmed by a tumult of 
bitter and poignant feeling, that she made no attempt to 
bind up her little wound. She sat down on a sofa near 
her torpid husband, and wept and hied till morning. 
When nis lordship awoke, and perceived her dishevelled 
and bloody figure^ he was surprised to the last degree, 
and eagerlv inquired how she came to be in such an un- 
usual concution ? She answered by detailing to him the 
whole history of his conduct on the preceding evening ; 
which stung him so deeply with regret,»^or he was a 
nobleman of the most generous fed[ings,r*that he in- 
stantly vowed to his wife never afterwards to take any 
species of drink, except what was first passed through 
her hands. This vow he kept moat scrupulously till 
the day of his death. He never afterwards sat in any 
convivial company where his lady could not attend to 
sanction his potationa with lier permission. Whenever 
he gave any entertainment, she lUways sat next him and 
fiUed hia wine, till it was necessary for her to retire ; af. 
ter which, he drank only from a certain quantity which 
she had first kid aside. 

The Earl of Stair died in the year 1747, (at Queens- 
berry House, in the Canongate, Edinburgh,) leaving 
her ladyship again a widow. She lived all the rest of 
her life, in dotarial state, at Edinburgh ; where a dose, 
or alley, in which ahe reaided, still bears her name. She 
died in the year 1769. 
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POPULAft &EMARK8 OK COMETS, AND OTHER 
CELESTIAL PQEKOMENA. 

" ThebMiveaf aecUre theghvy of Godi and tbe firmaaunt 
•howeth his luady work." 

Pbalxs op David. 

The modem theory of comets has pretty dearly es- 
tablished, that these apparently flaming bodies, which 
were so long believed to be immense balk of fire,* may, 
on the contrary, be worlds inhabited by beings in every 
respect like oursdves, possessiug vegeubles similar to 
our own, and suffering no sensible change in tempera- 
ture, OD advancing from the distance of 11,200,000,000 
miles from the sun, to within a third part of the semi- 
diameter of that luminary. That the reader may be 
enabled to form any accurate notion of the weight which 
ought to be attached to this theory, it will be necessary 

^,* Sir Iiaac Newton computed tbe heat of the oomet, seen by 
lum in 1680, to be fOOO timei hotter than red-hot iitnu 



to make a few preliminary observations on the nature 
of heat. 

Altliough the aun is the great foantma of light, the 
beat upon ita surface is probably not greater tmm that 
of our own globe ; for, as caloric is given oat when wa- 
ter is poured into acids or alcohol, so the heat of the 
sun is. in all likelihood, produced by the rays of light 
mingling with, or passing through, our atmoapheie. In 
proof of this, it wul always be found, that as the air 
increases in rarity, the heat decreases in intensity, and 
vice versa ;— that beyond the limits of the atmosphere 
eternal cold exists in the most brilliant aunahine {-.-that 
the denser the air, the greater the heat {— «nd, finally, 
that the ocean would be congealed into a solid waste of 
ice, were there no atmosphere surrounding the world, 
though the beams of a luminary, a thousand timea 
brighter than our orb of day, shone upon it. 

Although the coast of Peru is one of the hottest di^ 
mates in the world, those who gradually ascend the 
Cordilleras firom it, observe that £e heat progreaaivdy 
decreases ; so that when they have got to the valley of 
Quito, at the height of about 1400 toises above the levd 
of the sea, the thermometer, in the ooune of the whole 
year, scarcdy rises 13 or 14 degrees above Zero. If 
they ascend still higher, this temperature is soeoeeded 
by a severe winter ; and when they get to the perpen- 
dicular height of about 2400 toises, they meet with no« 
thing, even under the equinoctid line, but eternal ice. 
Some philosophers, it is true, account ibr the decreaae 
of temperature, by arguing that the warmth whidi ia 
experienced at the surface of the earth is not mecdy the 
direct heat of the sun, but of severd causes united ; an^ 
in particular, that the heat of the plaina and Talleya ia 
owing to the reflection and absorption of the san*a rmya 
from, and into, the ground. But this adution of &e 
difliculty does not seem so satisfactory as that which re<« 
fers it to the comparative rarity or denaity of the nic 
To illustrate the subject, let us have recourse to one m 
two simple experiments : — Place a pieee of ice undei 
the recdver of an air-pump ; exhaust the atmosphere^ 
and transmit the rays of the sun from a burning minot 
or convex lens upon the ice, within the receiver — the 
brilliant focus will be seen to have no eSkct upon th^ 
congealed mass. Allow the mirror or lens to remain, 
and admit the air; the ice will then immediately be^ 
to mdL Again, place a piece of ice in a transpaxeni 
receiver, and let the air be compressed ; the frozen mat' 
ter will be observed to dissolve rapidly, without aoj 
other assistance than the beams of day paasing throng! 
the condensed medium. Agdn, let us suppose a globi 
of sand-stone to represent the earth ; a flagon, the aui^ 
and a quart of alcohol in it, the light of the aun ; pou| 
the spirit from the flagon, (or light ftom the aun,) npoi 
the ball of sand-stone, until it be quite satuxatedU^til 
there will be no heat ; but suppose thia sphere were sur 
rounded by (we shdl call it) an atmospheie of watex 
immediatdy upon the dcohol mingling widi the watea 
heat would be evolved; the globe would abaorb th 
warmth from its atmosphere ; and while the stream o 
spirit, falling from the flagon upon the sphere, wr^ 
cold as ice, the water around the ball would be of 
pleasant, and even Jiot, temperature.* It ia exactly q 
with the sun and its light, the earth and its atmosphere 
As oceans of dcohol alone could afibrd no warmtla « 
the globe of sand-stone, so we might look m ▼ain fc 
heat without air, though oceans of light envek>ped tk 
world a thousand times denser than what ia now flom 
ing from the orb of day. 

For a dmUar cauae^ the planet Mercnry, haviiiis 



a Solphttrie add hai lueh an afflnity fbr water, thai Hmt 
unite in any proportion i and the eomMaatlon take* jAms " 
the production of an intense heat When four parts. Dy wei^tt 
of the acid are suddenly mixed with one of water, the teppej 
ture of th^ mixture rises, according to Dr Uie» to 900* ¥• 
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IflM ■ ftn—ylww , Mid tfie Qcofgium Kdm a mnch gVMt- 
OS *1^»^ ™^ wUbIi Mciides our «orid, the mtdiofli of 
beat DMj Im aKlBB » bach ; and it is libdy, that the 
huvii am to the otbv the lesser will be tfaeir 
% the fkrthsr woved, Ae greater. Oar 
hf losing a psct of its sunooDdiog air, might 
in thesfstasi, where Mereaiy now Is, without 
to iti inliabttants ; and in l&e man- 
4he atmosjphcies ino rsss ed, it might serolTe, 
nm^ osmibrt to naaUnd, in the orbit of the 
GcOTgiaa planet. 

ffasngs being nrennssdy ne pbenouMuon of 
d thisb tiilB will be moK easilj nnderstood. 
In oonsideBing the eoosnirie orbits cif comets, some 
sarii wmt of ibon^ as the following maj be supposed 
to pass ikatm^ our minds t — ^It is not to bo beUered 
that a single atom in creation was made io vain ; yet 
wiiat «rt of beings can inhabit worlds, that are at one 
tiBie in regions of the most perishing cold, at another 
in those of devoonng fire ? Is it not possible that some 
means may have been devisBd to avoia these extremes ? 
Coold not the atmospheres of tlie comets be increased 
and dccrcamd, as they Rcsde from, and adyance towards, 
the sun f Does the velocity of their motions, as they 
^ipioacfa the sun, not cause their atmospheres to stream 
off from tb^ nndfufi and form a sort of tail behind, 
whidi may again surround them as they recede from 
our system? Are itrsami, or tails, in pomt of fact, seen 
issning from these luminaries ? And if so, are they in- 
vaiiab^ turned from the sun ? Do they increase as the 
csBct n^pnmelies that orb, and do they gradually sur- 
lonnd it as It recedes from the planetary system ? So 
£» aa acienee has yet gone, all these questions may be 
most earisfsrtorily .answered. 

When a comet' is in its aphelion, or greatest distance 
from thrisnn, it is completely sunonnded by its enor« 
motts atmosphere; in consequence of which, the beams 
of the ann, be they erer so feeble, in passing through 
socb « dene medmm, will create a sufficient quantity 
of boat Ibr the support of animal and Tegetable life, 
even ai that immsaonrable distsncp Bailly remorlu, 
(▼ide Hist. d^Aatinn. iii, 267«> that lesro the comet of 
1680y i» im^^bclion, 138 tames more remote torn the 
son than the caith, it would receive five or (taking the 
refraction occasioned by its dense atmosphere into con- 
sideration) six times as much light from the sun as we 
do from we full moon. As the comet approaches the 
son tlie eoma cuuuueutes streaming from tne head, and 
as die ^Pdodty of tiio motion increases, the tail increases 
in Ifliglh alsob In so doing, the snpembundant atmos- 
pheie in i hw n n oi^and. the sane medinm of heat ex- 

ataUthocomet'a orbit. Bntasl^t 
fiam the svn with snch inconceivable rapidity, 
the t^of the CQoet will bo entaogkd therein, and flow 
horn the sun as a banner does when playing loosely be- 
fine the wind. Gtradually as the comet adiances to the 
verge of the planetary system, its tail will begin to sur* 
iQond if, and as it travels through tlie chilly depths of 
spacer tlie more, and yet themore, wtil it be enveloped 
in its al aso i piieric mantle .to oompaie small thfaigs 
with y s at j a i taa a penottinttavellingffom the eqna- 
loc tavMis tfaft pola vonld ^oduaUy incwaie his ap- 
pareL 

It will now appear evident that the periods of the 
eomets might be pretty 'correctly calculated by obser- 
vmg the length of their tails, and distances from'the sun ; 
coaaidering, 1st, That those comets which have the longest 
laiaa, and aBBfintiMBt ten the Mntial orb in iheir 
pcrihsUsns, most also have the gmatsst orbits, coaae- 
qasBtly tha kogest periods. 2dly, .That those which 
advance nearer the luminary, with very long tiaios, will 
be tbo next in order. 3dly, That the comets which 
havo shorter comas and are far from the sun in their 
peribdions, the thiri. 4thly, That those which have 
shorter trains, and are nearest the son, will have the 




least orbits and periods.* It appears, moseover, thai 
the planets have atmospheres in proportion to iheir dis- 
tances from the sun ; and that ths son itself, by having 
a very rare and tliin atmosphen under its phosphores* 
cent mantle, (which will float on the air as oil does on 
water,) may be the abode of beings in ovsry respect si- 
milar to ourselves, with this diflSerance, tluU as they in- 
habit tlie greatest and noblest orb in our system, diey 
areperhaps more worthy of enjoying that blesring. 

Before concluding these obsnratimis it may furtbsr be 
remarked, that it seems extremely probable, that exmry 
fianet in Me tyHem wm origkuMy a eomei ; aad thai 
^ery comet wWfinaUy become a piimet* As the sun is 
the largest orb, and moreover the centre of our system, 
it is natural to conclude that it came into existence ftrst 
Before the sun was created, an ethereal medium, like a 
great mist, may be supposed to have pervaded all space, 
and that at the will of the Almighty, centres of attrac- 
tion were pointed out in the embryo of creation, to which 
the surrounding particles of matter approximated and 
formed nehulcs^ which in process of time acquired such 
a degree of density, as to be capable of bctog affected 
by the Uws tf sltrsrtion. I^ gravitating mass would 
then move towards the nearest body, wiu a velocity 
increasing as the distance decrsssed, bntil the more sl- 
temtated portion of the nebulons matter stsesmed off 
from the denser nucleus in theform of ataiL Aithcirfirst 
outset these new bodies would move in straight Unes to- 
wards their attracting sonroes % but, ss there exists a 
power of repulsion, as well as iA atiiaetion, in all the 
heavenly bodies, they would be nnablc to come into 
actual contact wi^ the suns previously existing, and, 
like comets, would pctfo i m their seroidrde round the 
luminaries, and thence be repelled into the depths of 
space. When the eflfect of this action had ceased, (which 
would take place when they were in tlieir apheUoo) they 
would again be attracted, and again lepelled ( with this 
difference, that at every revolution the densi^ of tlieir 
nudi would be increased .-4lie length of tliefar tails 
ihortened— and the eceentridty of theur orbitadimhiiBh- 
ed— in a word, that they would gmdually become 
planets, and move round their respective suns in regular 
elides. Thus does it seem not nnlikdy, that every 
planet in the solar system has originally been a vapour 
*<-« nebula--a .comet : and that every comet will fi- 
nally become a planet. To give still gieater streqgth 
to this hypothesis the fbilowlog faets may be slated t— 
Firtt, the indefatigable Sir WUliam Henehd has dii- 
covered no leas than MIO nebuls— and since these are 
visible to the eye of man, how prodigious, bow infinite, 
must be the number scattered throughout the univene ! 
and these nebulff bear snch a resemblance to the distant 
comets, that they have frequently been confounded. 
Secondly^ several comets have been seen with no nu- 
dens whatever, presenting only a slight thickening to- 
wards the middle, whidi was so tnmslucent that ^ stars 
were distinctly teen diroogh the very centre ; while othcra 
have been viaible with a solid nudeus of 9000 miles in 
dismeter— nay, history records comets that have appear- 
ed as large as the sun, (vide Seneca, N. Q. L 7) c 15.) 
and authors, sedcing for a natural cause, have attri- 
buted the darkness at our Savionr^s crucHBxioo, to an 
ed^ise of the sun, occasioned by such a comet passing 
between him and tiie earth. ThMOy^ the tails of co- 
mets are generally a little concave towards the sun ; the 
fixed stars are always visible through them, and some- 
times thcnr are so brilliant diat they have been distin- 
guished during fnU moon, and even after the rising of 
the sun. Fourthly ^ then are three instances of comets 
actually revolving within the limits of our planetary 
fystem : 1st, the comet of Encke, which never passes 



• tlieahneltrorfiie 
erind, Ifith Deeernkv 174i. 
earth, and its tail was no less 
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the orbit of Japiter : 2d, the cdmet of Gtfmbart, which 
traveb but a little way beyond the orbit of the same 
planet at iu gieatest distance from the sun ; and 3d, 
the well-known comet of 1770, which in its present 
moyements never goes beyond the orbit of Uranus.* 

If these phenomena serve to confirm the hypothesis 
now advanced, the work of creation may be considered 
as still going on in the heavens,— 4ind the foundations 
only of innumerable orbs are yet lidd on the bosom of 
space. The Aknighty is still at work in the illimitable 
fields of ether : in the boundless regions of infinity ; 
and every day, every hour, new worlds are perhaps 
springing into existence I 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IV. 

[Wa hsve phMnie In iniKmnripg thst thsss Lettsts will be 
cflBttMwd rcsulsrly ones a Ibrtnight.] 

On Satniday last, I was admitted to the private view 
of the works of Modem Art at the British Institution. 
The exhibition is, on the whole, considered saperior to 
that of last year. Many of the pictures, however, have 
already been befiore the public, at the Royal Academy 
and the Sufiblk«street Rooms ; and what adds to the 
offence, these are honoured with situations, which, in 
my opinion, bcdonged more properly to others shown 
for the first time. Those who had the direction of the 
matter, have left themselves no apology, as they have set 
forth in the catalogue that many creditable pictures 
were returned for want of room. The number of paint- 
ings is 632— .there arc 9 specimens of sculpture. 

From some preparatory annoimcements, expectation 
was considerably on tiptoe as to this exhibition, and I 
confess that I for one have been disappointed. In the 
highnt department of art, there is not a single good 
feature— scarcely even an attempt of the kind ; and of 
the poetical character, there are but few. Neither is 
there any overflow of portraits—for which there is scope 
for gratitude ; — ^but of the Dutch school, the scenes and 

S'oups in domestic life, there is a multitude. Whether 
ritjsh genius will gain by descending to the taste of 
the Belgian swamps, is, to my simple perception, ex- 
ceedingly problematicsL Doubtless, this class of pro- 
ductions is most acceptable to the cash critics who dwell 
city-wards— and the artists know, and, per force, take 
advantage of the fact. Perhaps I may hereafter notice 
some of the best pictures explicitly ; at present, from the 
rapid survey I made of the collection, I could not con- 
scientiously attempt it. There is a promising array of 
names ; and, among the old and the young best entitled 
to approbation in their works, I considered Collins, Dan- 
by, H. Howard, £. Landseer, Morris, Briggs, Roberts, 
Stanley, Inskipp, Linnell, Pidding, Webster, and £tty. 
Northcote*s " Adoration of the Shepherds ** is certainly 
extraordinary for an artist in his 90th year. The pic- 
tures marked ioldj amounted to twenty-three. 

An engraver named Coney, not much known except 
to antiquaries, is executing a work, from sketches by 
himself, which has excited considerable interest among 
the lovers of the monuments of Gothic architecture. It 
will comprise the best remains of that order in Europe. 
Such of the specimens as I have seen are finished with 
a delicacy and precision truly admirable. The work 
is to be published in numbers, by Messrs Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, Pall Mall. The Marquiss of StaflTord and 



• It it curious to observe, that Apononlus Myndius afltrms 
that the oomeu were zeekoned by the Chaldeans among the pla> 
nets. . . 



Others of the higher orders, distinguished fbr taste in 
the arts, have taken a lively ii^terest in it. The artist 
was fotmcdy employed upon the Monasticon. 

The only thing approaching to literary news is the 
appearance of the first number of a weekly journal, en- 
titled the Ecclesiastic, edited by the Rev. Henry Steb- 
bing. It professes to be a religious and family paper, 
and its mocio is taken from Matthew, 5th chapter, 44th 
verse. The Ecclesiastic hath a most slumbermu aspect, 
and like many excellent things, is easier praised than 
read. 

I am just about witnessing the first representation of 
a comedy, in three acts, at Covent Garden. It is en- 
titled. The Widows Bewitched. If it be half aa mirth, 
inspiring as the Beaux Stratagem at the same theatre, 
it snail have my voice for a six weeks* repetition. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



ITAIIBWELL TO TOV, AKGLSBEA i 

By Jama Sheridan KhowUu 

[It is ahnostumieoessary to state, that hi giving splseetothsfbl- 
bwing talanted effViakn, by one of the most wann-hcarted of 
Erin's sons, we make no avowal of our own politkal sentimeBts. 
Party feeling— whatever that may be— will never be allowed to 
intflriiere with our enjoyment of good poetry «— Ed. Ltt Jour.] 

Faxxwxll to yon, Anglesea !— Said you yo«i*d bother 

The Papists of Erin with powder and steel ?— - 
And soon as we welcomed, we found you a brother. 

Alive to our eores, and as ready to heal ! 
O never believe but the boeom of spirit 

By nature responds to humanity's call ; 
And where minds are illumined by honour and meritf 

The foe that turns friend, is the friend after aU. 

Sure wethoughtat that moment yonrmemory slnmber'd, 

Sure we felt in our hearts 'twas a blunder yfiu made, 
As the battles we fought by your aide in we number'd, 

When with Catholic France at shiUdagh we jday'd ! 
You foi^got the poor Roman, to treason a stranger. 

When he bled by the Protestant banner you bore ; 
For O, could you bdieve that the loyal in danger 

Would oease to be true when the battle vrsa o'er ? 

By the ray of that star which no gem ever lighted-* 

The brightest you wear— brighter mortal ne'er wore ! 
Have yon found us a people by errors benighted. 

But fit to be slaves ?.— Do we merit no more ? 
By thy high-bounding valour the fiery c oo r oc p— 

The war-horse^ that bore you like flame through the 
fight I 
Were the Nation not yilf^ could Intolerance force her 

To stifle the Toioe tha^* cacdaims for her right ? 

Ton have said it ! Yo u saw, in the zeal that hisplrcdtt^ 
No wish that your own loyal breast would disown ; 

Though the loyal 'with insult and wrong would have 
fired us 
With hatred alUr.e for the law and the throne * 

You found us no •conclave of traitors, contriving 
The downfiOl of Order,, in Liberty's name; . 
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T« nnM tf^ noe from qppreasioii and •hasM ! 



TAVcnlMk'd fivr, Bdood, nsQght Imt tempett por^ 



TkniiMBt sCfll of our storm-rivea land ! 
foi one like tlie son, out of chaos ascending 

ji^hwft, It his Maker's benignant command ! 
QgriiiogRign of darkness, unclieqaer'd I-^tespairing ! 

WUdi each hope of dawn but protracted anew ! 
Tm otto'd with ladianoe resplendent— repairing 

Vbob^af Night with the Day that it threw. 

FirirD! ?nm the land that now darkens to lose you* 
TaffTklae tbeTonohen that witness it bear*— 
itthff dmm the vile laugh with which Faction pur- 



. 'ncUanngsofmillions invoked 'mid the tears! 
' rnwdl! Ah too short was thy Tisit, to lighten 
I SoWgktlj to lightan our land, overcast! 
Ba ikMna's proud crest shall her emerald brighten 
j Kfotf^-iWka the glow of thy memory is post! 



I TSS FLAOITX OF DAXKKZ88. 

dfh Atdtffr ofthe** LamerU of the Wandering Jewy 
and (dher Poems.** . 

1 
I 

Hifi k^ whose breath first bade the sun to be, 

Bbfont hb light? or, muffled in the robe 

yiS^ deeps he among the fleecy douda ?— 

btk oa of thy evcrlaating lamp, 

FiirMMBfhamt oat, not to relume again? 

kikf ftoB^soged, to change not any more?— 

TeaaTjoria^ tre jb quench'd in the douds?— 

TeasMt^ are ye called up to his throne^ 

r«r ime of li^ity— your early dwelling.plaoe ?— 

T(li|lttiuop, hi your ammunition done^ 

Oracpnr forky arrows laid aside 

Tirfsafn wen againat the awful day ?— 

IiEmh't^obe Uotted from the universe? 

Ii XitiiR dead, and ia due burial Uack, 

riiAaU th j p p wear, the world's funeral dress ? 



fismthe Son ahone not, winged with fire^ 
Samnrose in ndsta, or fdl in rains 
Aai^nvs i^Qo the gasping lands ;— 
Bosk the Moon ahone not, the tides forgot 
TiJMB die nieniiaid% singing to their shdls;— 
Beone the stars sbone not, the mariner 
Eiilat hk path amid the tracUeBS waves. 

9« spiMn*> whote music makes such harmony 
T«tle csr of Fhiloaophy, sung not ; 
^OThoiia of winds, and waves, and woods, 
V^ not, ss they vrere wont, in emulous tones ; 
Wmhed not v^on her mighty harp 
TeiAV hj the fingers of the homeless storms) 
A wa fauM s of spirit-stirring sounds; 
^■phsn winda cared not to roam the fields, 
Min the <»— ^i«-ing* chedcs of hueless flowers ; 
ftrUUiag hradcsy that, as they flow along, 
laa lasBy a plmain g ditty to themselves, 
f*!** their wild notes, and in silence lay 



Asleep in icy sheets upon their beds ; 
In the far wildemess the whispering leaves 
And birds were mute ; and silent Sditude^ 
With finger on her lip» sat fall of fear. 

The lower animals were all dismay'd ;— • 
The oocl^ who counted the unerring hours, 
Crowed at his wonted time ; the peasant boy 
Waked, and he wondered why the sun still dept. 
And h«dth*s breeze play'd not with his curly locks. 
The owl tired of .the melancholy hours and slept ; 
The toad had wandered from his native pool, 
And crawl'd into the palace, and he dared 
To dt like an usurper on the throne^ . 
And underneath the crown he put Us head, 
Moddng at royalty, and drank from silver urns ; 
And in th'- unfinished bowl of revdry 
He dipp'd, and lay intoxicate, and died ; 
And slimy snakes laid th.em in beautsr's breast. 
And twined thdr forms in her luxuriant curia, 
And touch'd her timid cheek sacred to love. 

The glow-worm lighted up its lovdy lamp» 
And worshippers bow*d to the senseless thing ; 
Volcanoes hdd aloft their fiaming torch, 
And multitudes around them howling sat 
On mountain tops; and mighty forest-trees 
And houses were made watch-fires unto men y^ 
Fire's eye had dept in every human home.*- 
Thousands were seen rushing to ruin fint, 
Chasing the ignes fittui on the heath. 
Which plunged them amid pits and marshy fena. 

Some travellen carried in their hand a branch 
Of rotten wood ;— it shone, but warm'd them not ; 
But many fdl down gul& and unknown steeps. 
High carnival for beast and bird of prey. 

The eyes of all men strain'd to compass light: ' 
The shepherd from his mountain eyry look'd ;— • 
The mariner look'd for the morning star ;— 
The bacchanal, at wasBaHing and wine. 
Had sworn to tire the night and see the sun ; 
He fell ; his laugh was changed into a howl ;— 
The poet look'd, all nature was a blank ;•— 
The painter look'd, the landscape waa a blot ;— 
The beauty look'd^--but dark, as in thdr graven 
Beneath thdr fringy lids her starry eyes 
Lay viewless, pasdonless, and uninspired ;•« 
The man of observation dropt his pen, 
A cloud obscured the windows of his mind ;— • 
The astronomer, confounded in his views 
And speculations, own'd a Mighty Cause ;— 
The blind man only fdt as he had wont-* 
To walk in darkness was not new to him. 

Imagination, too, was at her work. 

And conjured up the ghosts of murder'd Time. 

The kindlinesses all of man to man. 

The interchange of word and speaking look, 

Tlie magic of a tear, the sunny smile. 

The dectric of the touch, when hand shakes hand. 

And flies from hand to heart ; frienddiip and lov^ 

The lovdy children of the heart, all died. 

And melancholy lean*d on his pale brow; 

Joy danced not, for his limbs were paralysed. 

And Hope saw nothing thro' her tdesoope. 

Gkugow,- T. B. J. 
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TflB VDUfBORStt tlTERABV iOXJKftJJj, 



irtWfci^i*— " 



TUJbUavyig FabU Ufrom the pen qfon aceompHOmd 

Jwreigner.] 

Unx ChcDUk crMe 

Disoit, •* Ja n'ai plus d'appctH ; 

Je leiM men •«?• d«T«iir phn petit, 

£t n* pmsa m tane ct m rids s 

C*eitftHd«Biol; Je darfaM «liryidM^ 

P« mmi «pdM dMtIn TifranM ! 

Race infortante et msndlte ! 

VoUa ponrtaiit to Mvt aflremt 

Ou chaqufl CheDllie c«t ridvila*'* 

Tout en partaoit dk t'endoit 

Da eB profond ■afinmiU qii*dk piiMl povr li 1IIM|« 

Par hazard, mtprm d'ell*, 

Un papiUon toger, fariUant, 

FretUMtb MMrft de Tallib 

EtwpriiitHnr( 



fcMor WilMB, whkhii »7tVfi»MI 

TAcof Hedl OoM^pb— The London fhoatrei 
attonded than Uwy anat preiont, whUit» ifa an 
aoH> 111 i»yn li .rtw iMi In IMfcliMgi tfi i 
fhawt, Yalei, and T. P. Cooke, foem to be 
before thcm» for they ■eeroriy ever biteg aaia 
emineatly meeeHftiL— The ItaDan Opetm 
with •' La Deana M LagOk* and a uew Pilna 



laaay. 



hb 
iequanoe of lome mHandentaiidiQc axidag oat of hia 
•ttddcB tadSspoeMon.** We trUh he woidd 



•• 




LITERARY CHIT-CHAT ANB TAAIBTIMi 



TM 9auuttfi hUbMled wmt. ta Vrng MBMMed by ttr 
Jemei MacbiatMh. H aow Mtaiy to iqFpear early ta epdag. Mr 
Jamee bM alKi aadertakeatoptepaaefoe the GaWMtCydopirfla, 
a Popular Hbtory of Kaglaad, lo fena thzee votaaiee of that 

publicatioa* 

The Uvely authoreu of the Diary of aa Eaanyde aanooaeei a 
new work, to be eaUed. The Lovee of the PoeU. 

Aaewnorel. ftom the pfa, we bauave^ of Lady Mbipa, li 
about to a»pear,eBtlUad,Tba0averili. The Ettriek 8hei«ieid 
haaexpitMed a bopethat It may aot be eoafouadad with The 

MrGrattan. the aathot of WgihiniTt and Bywayi, hai a aew 
worklnthepreu, Tiaiteof Travd. or Ta k^of M ea and Citiee. 
We hope the work B»y be betl* than thii aflMad aai wiBMaa* 

lag name leetni toatignr. 
The Diary and Corrcfpoadnee of the aiMnted Df DoddrMge 

are in a forward itate at pre*, aader the •upeitateadeaca of Wi 

We undAftand that the etever authotf* of the Subaltern it pr»> 
paring the Ghdeca Penrioaent a Serlte of Military Storice. 

The author of Tomay la itdaad li about to pablUh a aew 
Seriee of Tatae, idled, Yertaidayhllitlaad* Weiheli, doubt- 
leie,ioonhaYeTo4aorfOwln bdaad* aad then, probaUyittia 
Day after To-morrow la Iielaad. 

Mr Valpy ia publiehing a Serlei m School iad College GnA 
Classic*, with EngUdi Kotei, bi duodecimo. The Medea and 
Hecuba of Euripldai, and tha aSdi|^ of Bophoetes» at* ready. 
Thueydidea> Hcrodotae. Xflieplion, aad olhen> wlU foUow la 
gttcocidon, on the mtte |laiii 

Miss Teabd Hill hii la tha pictt a tohnae called» Holiday 
Dreamsi or, Light Readiog in Poetry aad Prose. 

There is preparing for pubUeatkm, Rural ReeoUeeUonst or, 
The Progress of Improvement in Agriculture and Rural AfBdn, 
by George RobertMS* author of The Agrtenltual Surrey of Mid- 
Lothian. 

R. A. SMiT&^We are happy to state that the ooacert whlefa 
took place, hnt Wednesday evening. In St George's Church, for 
the beaefift of the fiunily of the late R. A. Smith, was attended by 
nearly fourteen hnndred persons. The arrangement! were, on 
the whole, very judicious i but we regret that aeldier Miss Nod 
nor Miss EUaa Patoa gave their essistanee. 

FiNa ABHi^We understand that Marttaifseelebntedpalntlag 
of the Deluge, together with the Holoferacs of Etty, one of the 
moet biiiliant of the English oolourists, are among the pictures to 
be fTihilriti"* this year at the Scottish Academy. There will be 
tenor twelve portraits by Jdin Walean Gordon at the Royal In- 
ititotloni and, having already feeomoil of fhaai,wafod eonfl- 
dent that ttiey will tend to inereese, stUlmore, the reputation of 
that very admirable artist Among thereat, if a portrait of Pro- 



times to aoodhoaMst rii 

a towaewonaa, ought to be eacourafed. She bashsr 

Monday.-A new piece, called '« Charles XIL" vhich haa 

fMn taa la L anaBa, was ^^jvaneea laB WffUtt bat of 

tote foe aaaenttelsni. 

work en a eanedy. ThefMlnsaof UilaiC 

hbmettla He has a fodiag that the thlag is la M^ and la 

termfaMd that It Shan aot be for wnstaf persevetfaaoe if 

nDteuaieoift HehaeoarbeitwMhaiftraBadtrkuaph. 

Wnx&T hm or Fmtanmmut^tok 

ias. Sl'-^eh. d. 

Sat. Ceantry Qlrl, and Ltrd pffki Mtmtr» 
Mow. DuAMM, Nbifadti, 4 Frtt Mtd Sa»if. 
Tuaa. School J^ Seandol, ^ RommA Droof. 
Wan. ComiryQIri, 4^ MarrMigt^ Figaro^ 
THua. The WW, Doyj^iU Wod^mg^^ 
Fau CAarifefZrX..Bet«Mlift»lV«a»4 



at 
de- 



Ufd^WuMA 



■^ 




TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A eoa^denUe number of aew woritt lie nponiNir tiUa for M* 
view, aUof whidi we shall nottoe es sooa as poeslbteb 

An faigenioni sdentifle correepondeat has an arOdl lb piipifa- 
tion upon the phreaologtaal devdopetteat of Barta aad MaWy 
which we doubt not wttt be pw a i ii wMi h dw nm 

Thepaperen ««HeUgloaeIXvidoa''ia iB S | ii a d i|| Bi Ml in,tt>t 
It does aot leeM la eonfola any thing eaflWeatty atrikiag Off otf. 
gtnal to wvrantpubUeatleni we diall be glad, however, tobaar 
fiom the author agafai.-The " fiseay on Itd^** ** PhtaaologMi,* 
and " A SaUor'e Dream,** win aot sultan 

The *• flenaeir' by a Lady, whMh nabaift 1 
deea. win appear. In an atiy Na wh» >» ^ R^fc* ef AUimiinia 
Improving, but he U not quite good enen^ 
pietty Lines in ** Minetrdsy," but as a whole it is 
•« The Dumb Maid," and the cAislons of *' O. It. 0.* an4 " D. 
M. D." wm not stilt us, though there ll tome Inerit hi an 
pleoes_We are not awaia whatertmtf wehivf conuaMlsd te 
title •' T. A." df AbMdMn la htfM bpiM aa a iW cf 
whldibeghithni,— 

'« When bst we met. ire patted cold, 
Whldi to my boiom proved a datt." 

«' Should the fonidB|.*'addi «* Y. A." " 
tkm, IshaUbetaappyinsaadiBgyoaaUttlepleoeoasarioaally.*' 
We have particulaity to request of ** Y. A." aad his brocherw 
rhymesteiB. not " a litUe piece." but a littie jimw.— ^^. M." and 
" J. K." are under consideration.— The Song on Bnmt, though 
in types, is unavoidalriy p ostponed tiU our nest. 

The communloatlenon the subleet of " BaUantyasTs fbcandSM- 
tion of the Human Mind,** will appear in our aast.— *• L. E.** and 
'« T. A." have jut been reodved. 



TO OUR READERS. 

Ia ftitnre, the hotpressing of the £tfia&vr)(A LUerarp Jeamil 
wlU be discontinued, the pnctice having been found not only 
materiaUf to injure Uie appearance of the work, flroiB the hurried 
manner In which the qperadoo was aeeeesafny perfonaed, bat 
also to oecaaloa maay vesatkMS dAhqfa. Ia the Mcntbiy Fatti, 
however, the hoHitesriag win be eontinaad ai fofmerty t beeaaae 

there te sufficient time todry the sheets efltatuatty. The tA9td 
Monthly Part, for January 1BS9, ia now ready for dell wy. 
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LITEBARY CRITICISM. 



7k OpniMg of tfu. Sixth Seal. A Sacred Poem. 

UdIoo; LoogmuiMidCo. 1829. 8to. Pp.179. 
TV Jfrietm^ a Tale ; and other Poemt. By D. Moore. 

GIhibv ; RobertMMi and Atkiafoo. Pp. 210. 
fm, If Thotnae Srvdtoa. Glasgow ; John Wylie. 

ua». P^136L 

TiiBi is mmflhing partleaUdy pleasant in having 

ft mb €ne*t hands a new volume of poetry, moist from 

Ac pill, ftcah and oneat. Who knows what its fu- 

SR^stiDy may be ? It has not yet gone abroad to tlie 

^ ad we open it in silent expectation, as if aboot 

ttlook iom the seciet mechanism of a nrind hitherto 

■aplsnd. Swery one, wa soppose, lemembers the 

if^tfol canosiCy and sorpriie with which, when a 

4 be £m JaYestigated the bidden springs and wheels 

tf • wtidbf glittering in their golden mtricacy, and for 

nawfolfii^ with a ticking sound, like the Toioe of a 

hai tiling Sbinewhat akin to this feeling, is the 

BOf flnhned emotkm of the lover of poetxy, when he 

1^ tbe IcavpB of a book upon whidi, for aught he can 

td, Bsy be written, woadt rife with hnmortality. The 

£k. it 11 trae, diseonxs no singing*bird in the cham- 

isi of die watch ; and lardy indeed are the critic's 

a^gntiiied, if he has ventured to anticipate some 

sfba rmanatinn of the spirit and the energy divine. 

3e^ aeveithdeaa, watches will tick, and poets will 

c^Ui^ to die end of time $ and to judge by the num- 

« if ikymes we have occasion to see almost everv day, 

asiHHDs to be much less probability of the ibrmer 

' !■! too dow, than of the Utter going too quick. 

' It mstten not. Let poets of all shapes and sizes 

feaiih ! They ass useful members of sodety, however 

I ad. IWr loeobntMns are the safety-valves by 

' «Wi nsav a di i twesed mind is lightened of a thou- 

ai idle phaatsinea. If they did not write, they would 

^ a go distraeted. To them, pen, ink, and paper, 

M ID iatdleetnal stomach-pump. Nor do we speak 

I pnfiuidy, dwugh perhaps we express it quaintly. 

law is a sabatantial relief, and not unfrequently a po* 

KK hippincH, in being able to embody one's thoughts 

a fwdfe; and of the full extent of this happiness, 

pA aloae aie aware. There are poets, no doubt, who 

a^ m poets only to themselves^— whose deep feelings 

im keca shut up, like tlie winds in the cave of iEolus, 

■ tke wcfs s es of their own breast, who have walked 

WAfodier men— «* among them, but not of them**— 

ad bcv not that they were formed differently from the 

^gi by whom ther were surrounded,— knew not that 

Aecghtt and soands of external nature ezerdsed a far 

■?er power over their senses,— knew not that they 

I^Kwd the gift of song, and Uiat were the harp whose 

»» nmg hann beneath the touch of others, but placed 

a tfacir hands, they could, without an effort, make it 

noacdofBHit mafic It is seldom, however, 




that talent lies thus dormant. There seems, in most 
esses, to be something inherent in its very nature, which 
incites it to spring into a wide arena, and freely, almost 
recklessly, to fling its trophies to the crowd. Knowledge 
is power, but it is power of a certain sort $ it is power 
which is reniected more than loved. Genius is power, 
and power of a higher description ; for it commands the 
afiections, while it overawes the mind. Knowledge is 
something different— something i^rt, as it were-^rom 
the man to whom it belongs ; genius is not We may 
esteem knowledge, but hate its possessor ; with genius 
this distinction never holds good. Knowledge is to be 
acquired ; and, bjr industry and perseverance, the merest 
plodder may attam it ; genius is innate, and implies a 
more delicate physical and mental organization. . Genius 
and poetry are synonymes ; .and the one can hardly exist 
without the other. But poetry is not alwajrs to be looked 
for in measured lines, or even in written words. It is 
like beauty, and may be found under many shapes. It 
glows upon the canvass,^t breathes over the marble,— 
it lightens up the eye of the musician,— it goes forth 
with the young cnthneiast to distant lands,.— it gazes 
with the astronomer upon the midnight planets,^t 
moves abroad into the sunshine with her who, in her un- 
pretending purity and loveliness, adds fresh lustre to 
the morning. Poetry is the only visible part of the im- 
materhd soul— the ray that emanates from the glorious 
essence it encircles. 

But we are generalising too mnch ; and, with cold- 
blooded apathy, are kee^g all this time three poets 
anxiously waiting for our opinion on their respective 
merits. As they are all very unlike each other, except 
in the nngle circumstance that each, no doubt, believes 
himself possessed of a creditable portion of the dlvinus 
ajlatut^ we must take the liberty of saying a few words 
of them, teparaiim et teriatim. 

The " Opening of the Sixth Seal *' is a poem m blank 
verse, founded upon a very sublime nassage in ^' Reve- 
lations,'* descriptive of the final dissolution of the alobe. 
The theme which the author particularly undertakes to 
illustrate, is the Last Judgment,— a theme nnquestbn- 
ably replete with the finest materials of poetry, but which, 
though frequently attempted, has never been done jus- 
tice to, because finite capacities must ever strive in vain 
to describe the doings of Hun who is infinite. The 
author of the present poem informs us, in his preface, 
that he did not peruse PoUok's '' C!ourse of Time*' un- 
til he had ^' concluded his own task." This declaration 
we certainly think was necessary to save him from the 
charge of having borrowed part of his plan from that 
poem. Not only^is there a pretty close resemblance be- 
tween certain passages in the *^ Opening of the Sixth 
Seal," and certam others in the «' Course of Time," but 
the general tone and style of the former are far from 
being unlike those of the latter. To the author indivi- 
dually, this circumsunce, being accidental, cannot be 
charged as a fault ; but as it brings his production into 
closer comparison with a more comprehensive and power- 
ful work, it certsinly is a misfortune. 
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As we ha,yt ■Inady hinted, we are inclined to qnet- 
tion mudi whether the mystefies of a future judgment 
ii a aubjeet wItUn the giup even of a mind of tht 
very hipiheal •rde^.-a Mttton^ or m DantePa. Keltber 
do we think that difierent trains of thought, necessarily 
arising from a choice of different subjects, constitute 
different degrees of excellence In poetry. There is no. 
thing which proves, a ynori^ one person to be more of 
a poet than aaotheci mady beoanae he dtooaas to writs 
about the sun, moon, and stars, or any of the great oon- 
▼ulsiona and revolutions of nature, instead of the more 
familiar and batter-nnderslood objects and designs of 
creation. It is true, that more lof^ language most ue- 
cesnrily be used in the one case than in the other ; but 
lofty language is not the proper test of genius, although 
it is perhaps too often confounded with originality of 
thoufftit. A thousand powerfbl emotions must imme» 
diately arise, even in the moat uninspired bosom, as 
soon as the idea of a perishing world suggeste itself; but 
as soon as these emotions are put into words, they are 
found to be almost universal, and coosequenUy are en- 
titled to be coDsidercd common-place, in like manner, 
the sight of a dyins flower suggests a train of reflections 
which nobody would get any mdit by claiming as his 
own, for they are the propertr of all ; and the <mly dis- 
tinetion between this case and the fbrmer is, diat dying 
flowers being more frequently met with than dying 
worlds, the asaodatlons noeessarily connected with the 
one have been more freqoently nut on paper than those 
as necessarily connected with tne other. But he alone 
is the true poet to whom associations occur, whether 
about a flower or a world, which do not occur to ordi- 
nary minds. The Omnipresence of the Deity is a su- 
blime subject; but magniloquent truisms regarding it 
no more constitute poetry than the eonplete concerning 
heartt and dart* tawed to a boarding-achoc^ girl's love- 
letter. In short, it is not the subject that makes the 
poet ;-4t is the poet who must throw over the subject 
the mantle of his own genius, by which we mean that 
he must say something concerning it, which none of the 
rest of the world would ever have said, bat which, as 
soon as it is said for them, all admit to be true, because 
it awakens in their own bosoms a chord hitherto un- 
touched* 

If we anply thfs criterion to the ^ Opening of the 
Sixth Seal," (and the test though just, is certainly 
somewhat serere,) we are afraid that in many respects 
it will be found wanting. The author's abilities are un- 
qaestionably respectable, but not of that high and ori- 
gmal sort necessary to give a new and unhackneyed cha- 
racter to his theme, we have had, before now, a thou- 
sand descriptions of the fallen state of nian*s nature, of 
the approach of a final reckonmg, of the disentombment 
of the dead, of the millions congregated around the 
throne of an almighty judge, of the sentence passed upon 
them, and of the agony of the wicked and the joy of the 
good. Among our recent poete Pollok has dwelt upon 
these tonics with most force and success. They are again 
recurred to in the ^* Opening of the Sixth Seal,** and 
in it Pollok, so far as we can see, b no where surpassed. 
It is but justice, however, to this later author to state our 
ophiion, that he in several instances comes very near 
his prototype. In proof of this statement, we quote tht 
following passages :— 

So man, ennilphed In rin, fhmi age to age^ 
Went on his ftoml course, and venireanoe slept, 
Bv Mercy soothed to rest ; unchan^ng still. 
The aeaaona in their ceaeeless danoe went round. 
And the earth Yielded up her increase ; man 
R e s tl ess aUms^ laboured Inoessantiiy 
To find a changBi for be sought out new ]and% 
Explored now regions, wandered on the seas, 
Encreased in knowle^ much, in science much, 
And in sin more. Nations arose in might, 
I Gloried a while above their fellows, waved 



The iron sceptre over half the world. 

Grew great m armi^ in wealth, in luxury, 

Thsapcriahsd; ^fiut distant tlMsaaaaalblA 

One^ aboive all his raoa pre.cmi^t^«» . 

A mighty master spirit that would sway 

A moment the frail destinies of man ;— 

A moment o*er the earth destructive stalk, 

Lift his proud head, gem crovmed, above the dnst 

That was around hhn, and then like a dream 

Scared by the day-atar,lhda away: nusd wua, 

Flamed fires, gleamed swords, siniied death ; from age to 

age 
Slept not the arrow, mouldered not tha dar^ 
Nor was the bow unstrung upon the earth. 
For many a rolBng ywr. 

The next axtract is still better; it descrihfi the un» 
'expected coming of the day of judgement :.— 

That fiital mom, as it was wont, arose 

Cloudless and beautiful; the balmy breath 

Of vernal zephyrs, floating o'er the earth, 

And mid the flowreto wantoning, with balm 

Came laden, stealing on the burniqg chodc 

That xwe to look upon Ite sweetness ;— ftr 

And wide the concert mdody of birdsb 

Where in their verdant canopy they satc^ 

Hymned to the rising sun ; Drigltt dew gema atood 

On erery grassy spear, and leaf, and bough. 

And early choristers to Him above 

Poured their shrill matins. In the nMtdo>ws green 

The fleecy flock to restless echoes flnm[ 

Their murmuring Toioes, and the lovring hard 

Deligfated hailed the coming of the day. 

And the son rose in beanty ;— not in blood 

Deep-dyed, nor half eeUpoed, nor blotted ofcr 

With fearful spot% hi«e, bUwk, and oasinoiia^ 

But with onaollied sptendour, ardent smiltd 

On his attendant planets, and his smQe 

Gladdened all nature ; rung the forest shades^ 

HilliL valesb and numntains, vdth wild notea of joy ;— 

The flowret ndsed ite little azure head. 

Which night had kissed to deep, to look on Urn, 

And ite pale leaf pictured the blushing hne^ 

Glowing with lustre not ite own ; so GBmo 

That mom upon one half the world. 

And men 
Vrom gmtle deep as vront awaking voae^ 
And to their many labours, with swift step 
Went heedlessly; notoetluMigfat of coming doallit 
Or thinking, dared believe ;— 4he unsullied ana. 
His fervid rays down-scattering, rode on , 

His course undlmmed,— then wherefore oonolng death \ 
So they went on their wvy. 

The merchant then^ 
The figured page revolving o*er and o*er, 
Numbered his frighted argosies, and marked 
What day they should return. The poet wrapt 
In his bright day-dreams, wooed the baahfnl muse, 
Pouring his spirit's energy in song ;— 
And, as he wove the tale of hspUBs maid 
Blighted in her afihctions, or the haimta 
Of ndry things^ aatyrs, and rustic clve% 
In the pale moon-besm, by tha trsmbUag avmla 
Beheld at dead of nkht, in his mind's ey% 
Gazed he upon his wme in afler years 
When listening nations should applaud Us soof^ 
And millions echo forth his deatlueBa name. 
Then on his watch-tower sitting, far np-raisad 
From earth, the sage astronomer looked u^ 
• Where many an eye hath gazed, and many a thought 
In ite wild wanderings struggled to approach ;— i 

And, with strain'd vision, tloxMigh the optio tuba 
Sted&stly gazing, in his pride survey'd 
The lamp of day, and many times tum'd hi^ 
And computations strange and intricate ' 

Made frequent, oflfc rejoicing to unfold 
How, on some certain moment, there would bo 
A great edipse, how comete would appear 
Roaming in ether, and to vulsar souls 
Bring doubt, and dread, and rear ; oft noted h« 
Thepath where planetary orbs would roil 
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Ii teoR Tctfi^ «Bi |^«M7liig In hAi ridllt 

IWojkt be his mme iiiuB<n*teL 

IVb ywlh Bwl Tfa^llii iniioo8n06 iMttt rarui 

r»kflK vM formal mora, and imilB, 

EMaw u utnre flmQed, and offt njoiced 

la IB own lonlfaittB ;— with ftinr ftap 

Ottf the mwdow green ftanuJfen iw w j y * 

Maiiiid gvfldosy and her Uue ey« gased 

1)0 tlMtfan vanh nnire d^lr dt<ed, 

Aod fir B whae drank hi tfa* MAenVl tane 

Of wtal itiMhfd iRMB ; o'er her ftdr ohaah^ 

TA nan J a dhnpling smile array'd, the blnah 

Ofanfaigetrie^ and yet a deqier ghnr 

Fb^oahatantieai In hcp«ptrltfbj(hr^ 

.Ud mth mdhealth delighted the, and hnathed 

Mdt^ Unfan that chann'd the tietening ear, 

Aidiritk tbe general eoneert went to Hcaren. 

Baiaaethae were^ a aoiitary few, 

Ftf tbe hit B u mm t waStinr, and in nrairer» 

Afid w■ld^ and &stinf , k»ok*d they mr the Lamb 

fkfli be •bMddonDBm Glory; and they mw 

IbcdndkHiim and j^adiome mom aria^ 

Wkhhithmahahan, nr heUerere knew 

Hb mrd iraald never fidl.-— And atUl they watch*d, 

iidinjed, ind iuted, and with tnmbliiur hope 

ink their Bedeemer. 

IteiicoBiiderable power also in the lines which 
iiiw « the Mbject Of oieama :— 



' OIlkfiyiMMr, in the mld-wateh honr, 
Vkokidaiile^ lies keavy on the brow, 
AadtheUood^frfer'd, through the throbbing palee . 
I hka oonnihiyelT, some drasry dream 
Fictond in (be nint ^ooma all dim and dull, 
T(t Mmiu tenibU^— when thought hath glaneed, 
' VUethe fiame ahunbereth, to another apher^ 
I BaMtoflifai^ and wandereth np and down 
I Adrtad deadate Ttdd^ where never light 
Mth, ad where the wanderings never end. 
I mik ikK^wwm apectre of the soul, 
I mlnf i^oggiin^ wiiureth from the voidi 
Taaek^tw horrors^ and lar off ye see 
SB^giTidoBary £nini^ that not of earth 
Sn^hema be, and they all noisden ilit 
I Ifktf Mkind, abovc^ heneath ye there, 
1 hoa, maimierBble aa the ooean-eands ;— 
UvipKtiilbMafla«ne.paintedt and theghm 
w thir fi m,fliihing eyes, most fearfully 
RKkthihi^i4Muiited braast. tiU from her aleen 
>^ wMcih with the agony, 
HikuMtriog^ ye recall the unearthly fiurma^ 
mfaodff ou their hues, sickening the soul, 
uitldok oa them as the things that were. 

' TbtK ^edmens will stifliee to show that the '< Open^ 
Jrfthe ffisth Seal" is far ftom being a very milk, 
•sinter proaaction. Indeed, had Pollok never wwu 
. K ^t&jnk it net unlikely that it wouW Ivavsi attOKt- 
iiBaAof that aUantion which has been beptowed cm 
|B^t vc aft afraid ha has prcooeupied the fisld^ 
wMtbedMit s lDwmaininposaMsioncrfit, ^v*i 

iTy*"****^*^ ^^ '* Opsninged the ^joH 
w, «W tt-wotldhtve be«ta better If the tttfhoi'ha^ 
• vndffvtbeyareefaaihferiorehaMncter; ' 

l^eflWenMrt^tfeiAof ** The African and othctf 
ftai*** The «^A«rienn»' ia a tale m the SpMeHsA 
T" '^* F^^dwtkw ef Mr DngaM' M«ott of 
«J«w. We tetf -beglHSffng t© entertalh f^ngidpr- 
of wpertfar the genitiif df GTtsgow, fbr thft |s ndther 
itetnurthe lecohd'poet \?e have alrtady met wit^i 
■Rfte commencement of our labours, who has &t*rU 
■ sp m that city. The present volume conlaina, we 
■^1 «» jjrtfliiiifip of Air Mooxe's pen ; and me have 
"ort tmm them to favourable an opinion 4)i ita pow- 
«i4iieehspeitsteiffuiuwiUnetbeitalaat, Tht 
^f^dnneteriatie of Mr Moore's styb ia its strength, 
»« warn hart and forcible mander of expiessing the 
"■He arhhes to convey to his reader. His letting 
««»»l be tMns icareely capable of giving soft- 



neis and poliah to hit tfaougbts and versification by the 
occasional introduction of a mors tender and deucate 
train of ideas. The poem of the «« Aftkan," which is I 
not so much narrative as deseriptive, illustrates the truth 
of this remaik- A bridal party of Africans are snr. 
priied one summer evening m the midst of their festi- 
val by the unexpected appeaiance of a troop of Spani- 
ards who have joat landed. An ai&ny immediately 
takes placet <v&y is not explained,) and Zemmay thie 
biido of the African ehie^ is mortally wounded. She 
ie- otrried during the night farther into the country, 
where she dies in the arms of her betrothed. At sun« 
ziie, the Aftieana, lieaded by their bereaved prince, re- 
tnm 40 renew tbe fight with tlie Spaniards, and inspired 
by the courage which a desire for vengeance prompts, 
their Ibes are maasacied ton man. Zarrum then goes back 
to the grave of Zemma, and puts an end to his existence 
at the spot where she is buried. These are all the 
incidents of the three cantos ; but meagre as they are, 
one would think they afibcded scope for considoable 
pathos. It is in the stoimler part of the story,'hawever, 
that our author excels^ ■ in the heat of battle, and in 
the stem hceathings of despair and hate. It may be 
thtt we are pnjudxcsd enough not to be able to sym- 
pathise so much as we ought to do in the woee of a pair 
of sable lovers $ bnt we also suspect that Mr Mooie does 
not know exactly how to touch the right cbord. The 
feelings are somewhat difoent from the passions ; and 
it is with the latter that our author seems principally 
conversant Here and there, however, he iuceceds even 
in his appcnl to the former. The foUowing stanaas, 
descriptive of the state of Zamim's sentiments^ after the 
Spaniards have been defeated, tppew to ui nttuial, 
without beings cammon-placat 

Lone» as a shadowy being of the grave^'' 
The chieftain lingered on the uplands gray; 

He stood in sUenoe, gazing on the wave 
That mingled with the broad sky, fer away; 

The fee that stemmed tt in thdr proud array, 
Were lying llfeieas on its eandy plain ; 

Nought meets hia aehii^ eyeballsb while they stray. 
But those dull ranks that ne'er ehall wake again. 
And his dark wur^c host re-mlDgUng with the slain* 

Weeds which the vulture in his flight lyid sown 
On the dark cllffii, son^ thousand years a^o. 

Nursed now by time, like spectres, waved alone 
Their solitai^ branches to and fro, 

They seemed to wall bJs spirit's overthrow ! 
9eneath their moomfhl shade he took his stand ; 

Yet e'er he parted from this world of woe^ 
He bent one look upon hii fetiiers* land— 
Cos long, aneferevrsll glanee^ upon his kindred hand. 

Some, he saw wandering with restless feot 

Among the gory oonNe of the dean ; 
W}>ilq Qtben ^ean\l ujmhh tl^ felchion^ mvU% . 

As if they thpiMot ep aome dear pbject fled ^ 
And lovers rufh'c^ all ecaAecy, to shea 

Their souls Into eacbi other. Ashegaaied^ 
tfe thought upiiii his virgin's dreary bed ;— 

Hftinofnhig shtfoe^ where love's -first inceAtehbused, 
^ DMih'tf dtiMlM9ng hand h^d tb itwhshea rtted ! 

lftDee*jigfatrw«nra0|iJhr'liti]»-dM tnxiied mwvit 

To worship sorrow in the solitude; 
He left tiie mountain'^ brink, and moon-lit ray. 

And plunged teto the dsrloMsaof the wood ; 
Now by that soUtary heaq^ he stood. 

While o'er the vddnight desert of his mind 
Crrot all the tenderness of woman's mood— 

Those teare dissolved the ties that long hod Joined 

His proud but gentle eool to live vrith human kind. 

A page or two farther on, the two lovers are thus spo- 
ken of I 

Soon will Ac desert know them not ; their home 
Is in the narrow house;— yet where they lie 
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The broad blue hmym ia their nmmlHed dflme^ 
Aod when is church that with each vault may Tie? 

The snowy mimntaiiis, glittering cold and high, 
WiU look like marUe piUars oftheaisif 

The stariy those wanderers of eternity, 
The gorgeous lamps to Ucht the arch— the while 
Ocean uplifts his yolce^ Uke oigan, through the pile. 

There is a general reKmblaoce, we may obsenre, between 
the style or the «' Afincan*' and Campbell's <* Ocrtnide 
of Wyoming." and the day may perhaps come when the 
autlM>r of the fonner may produce a poem worthy to 
rank beside the latter. 

More than two-thirdt of the volume are occupied with 
miscellaneous poemtf none of which are bad, bat some 
not good enough to deserre a place among the resL 
Here, also, we find intellectual Yigoor much more pre« 
dominant than pathos or sentiment* Take, for eiampli^ 
the foUowing venes 

TO THS 8i7ir. 

Thoa look'st upon the stars as Utile ehfldrai 

Flaying about thy fiery fount of light, 
Their silyer eye-baUs with thy rays Dewiklerittg. 

When thou pntt*st on thy monung nrments orighi^ 
Who dares to eye thee boldly sight to sight?. 

No ! thou alone art monarch of the heaven. 
The moon herself but gUnunen in thy might I 

Unmoved, though storms are round thy temples driven. 

Thou stand'st lOce holy peace, to soothe creation riven. 

Thy charms depart not with the night ! thyfiue 

To other worlds, when oun is sleeping, gleams | 
Time cannot steal firom thee one spariding grace I 

No! let me soom all philosophic dreams 
Of comets ioumnring to vertore thy beams; 

Thy oath Is where our thoughts can never go— 
Throngn heaven's far wonders : and each |danet seems 

Proud of thy beauty, while they round thee bow. 

Or crowd about thy breast to share thy deathless glow. 

« 

And thou dost wander through the universe^ 
The tempest sweeping fiir beneath thy feet ; 

At thy command, his blsckest clouds dupers^— 
He cannot quench thy bright and Uring heat ; 

Methinks the £temal keeps in thee his seat, 
Borne by the whirlwina on thy flaming car, 

RoUing' athwart the mighty concave fleet. 
That hit may see each vast and distant star, 
And fling his living light o*er all his reabns afiff. 

We are still more pleased with the following poem, 
which, both in conception and execution, we consider 
spirited and original :«* 

'; nuiv ▲ loir or cAzir, 

On the nmmit of Arurai^-ike flood ritingf the 
Ark seen in the distance. 

Flash on, ve lightufaiga! till ye*ve wrench'd 

Earth's last torn bough away ! 
Rise, rise, ye waters ! tUl ye've quench'd 

The siddy eye of day I 
Here^ on this puling speck of knd. 
Defying thee and death, I stand 

Life's latest thing of cky. 
Whose dust may into darkness fidl. 
Whose spirit shall surrive ye alL 

Sun, fare-thee-well ! death's rolUng !>■«• 

Swathes round thy godlike hue ; 
Ah, how unlike those nappy days, 

When on the mountains Uue, 
We wonhipp'd thy departing light— 
The hmve— the beantiful--the bright! 

Now to my lonely view. 
Thou look'st amid each closing doud. 
Like earth's last efiiit in its sLroud.— 

Hark ! firom their everlasting thrones. 
The giant hlUs are horl'd, 



While roosed creaHoa madlv 
As ruin da^ ihe world [ 

The mighty s^lks that have flown* 

For many a day, now weary growii» 
With their otronff pinkNM ftiri'd. 

Fall acreaming in tuX ocean's roar. 

Whose UUowa roU 



Hdl hnghs at Heaven, whose Ugliiohig 

The n3llions such as I, 
Who never drmm'd, in happier y«ff% 

In the wild deep to die! 
Their countless fims float past mi 
With fiided chedc and ghastly brow. 

With dim and blood-shot eye, 
Fiz'd vrhere is heard Jehovah's voIm^ 
In thunder bidding death r^oice I 



Thou oemn ! thunder yet, and flash 

Above the highest hul ; 
But there is none to hear thee dash 

ThesooiofU&isstiU! 
None but those dwcDoni of the Ark 
Csn list from thefar sky-guaided bail^ 

The Gnat Eternal's will : 
YH can they lift the voice of praise, 
Looe^ in the earth of their young days. 

(The Ark paetes by.) 

Drift on, proud bark of God!— drift on, 

I sedt no home In thee ; 
I oeuld not live when there are ncna 

To taste life's cup with me I 
Earth's young and beantlAil ars dsa^ 
Her glorious millions perishe<W« 

Their grave is in the eea : 
Then be my home^ where death has hiiri*d 
The joys of an extinguish'd worid ! 
(Be iprings off the rock, and the Ark pastes on) 

Mr Moors is one of those who deserves to be better 
known, and his present volume opens op for him a fiur 
prospect, if he will nav due attention to candid and xm* 
partud criticism, ana dettrmine to pvofit by it to the best 
of his ability. 

** Poems by Thomas Brydson*' have also come to na 
ftom Glaigow. Mr Brydson is, in most lespecta, en- 
tirdy the reverse of Mr Moore. He wants the vigour 
whidi Moore possfsies, and pos sess e s the susceptibility 
in which Moore Is defideot His great fault is, that he 
is too often feeble and tam^ but this is atoned for, to 
a certain extent, by frequent toudies of poetical feeling, 
whidi prove him to be gifted with a soul aUve to the 
finer impulses of our naturtb We fear Mr Brydson will 
never become a great poet, nor will ever he able to ton 
his poetical effusions to much account t but he will, ne- 
vertheless, have his reward, for he Is able to look with « 
more refined viskn upon the loveliness of creatioo, and 
there ii that within him which will whlqMr consolation 
in many of the trials and difficulties of life. M'^e do not 
speak hastily, or without our reckoning, as the nnpro- 
tending iweetneu of the following sonnets will prov^. 

rALUWa LXAVSS. 

Down fldl the leacves; and, o'er them as wo treads 
'Tis stranp to think they wffe the buds of qpriisg^ 
Whose babn-fareath met us on the zephyr's wing» 

When mirth and mdody were round us spread. 

And sides in pladd brightnesi overhead. 
And streams bdow with many a dimpled ring f 
'Tie stnmge to tUnk, that when the boe did dn|^ 

Her sunny sonff, on summer's fiowery mead. 
They were the locks that waved on summers brow ! 

But stranger fer, to think, that the vriiite bonea 

We tread upon, among the church-yard stonee^ 
Once moved about, as vre are moring now 

In youth, in manhood, and in hoary ago— 

Oh! then, let time and Ghaogsoor thoughts sDgagt! 
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4 DcVr from yon^ ddo, 
H^-fOed uld Uh aoUtDds of time, 
iw taMd OB all wa ivlnly all nhllinca 
M ^ Ink iMcUcr wUh her Mury ay" :— 



JWpFf » 



m fram hMtv with potoa to <artb, 
* tomr. wiMra ■!«■ CMM 
■Iwrki the Tirfci afmlrtti 1 



rlitlkk 



11 «— I II I Mill bofi Ukd glrli, kn uinre : 
iid whta the Mcv of that br diMant luut, 
FtB whtacc thej tftmit, ta mflcd tbrmuh tfa« >Ir, 
1 *tam aCtxara wbav toirars the mvtUi: pile— 
I mAwhwidtew »it .i the rmhlDpafflui Nile 



Tt !■> ^M iwridTee of othtr <l«y» 
li if w< leaked on bdngi tbet ere graie ; 
ftt fcncj^ ma|ic T» bath o'er tb^ thrown 
Aflorr, tte growa b^bt«r ea we gaze' 
»_ ^._ , . . f, mlrtbfbl maae 



'■ *>»« h» «a tiw m^i and on the himr 



lit ii iii l ii mowitalii, and her ways 
*a« whoe oar fiiotetne wudo'd. Still we eee 
Hb ifeaotem Cara[^ that Alta as w« panne 
L Vm the nme Bmea, where Jocund once and fre^ 
M J ao eei igli t , rim with oor young thoughte grew! 
Si, B tlw parting Kilar, etg riK i r e 
Sc ■BB* to lings so hie natiye ehar& 



MihewUen^ofaalitnde. 

hMatatapeara! IbM, thy TlmNU^ to my mind— 

Anad ae wvethy wood*— Mfawda'a lal« 

Itl drdmf watsa were my own the while : 
ini JaBel'e wnea woold mice the maonlight wind, 

Sib| me to my home. That loady apot, 

3l ■« <«a neier tieiei be forgot ! 

Wt aow Ud aidien to out lime poeti, with all kindlj 
■dooiiic-tlke fedioge. Whate«r tbdr sacceei may 
h Aty bne dated nobly, and dnetre a better ttte 



It k light and Gctiiu! that woib ohlcb ipeak of 
^Ka, — of iu andenl guirj, ila pTescnl coDditioD, and 
■I htm pnepecta, tfunild fteqaiDtly be laid befate 
a Briihh poUic. Let Ibe polluol Telationi of £uTO- 
P» KUtt be what Ihey mayr— Jet all the ploltinn and 
^■Kf-ffattBiga of dlploDtacy, luccecd at fail, — Tel the 
. law atampb orcr the Taik, or the Turk beat back 
' 3t Ba^an ercn to the gate* of St Pelcnburg,— Qreece, 
'■I a a Ktitig nalioo, at leatt at a dead eouDtry, 
^•M ia the manor; of ita burled greatoeai, miut ever 
'Mia an object of deep intereat to the enlighlened and 
■Angalaied mind. It ii a healthy ana a generone 
{i Uig ■hkh pRmptt a lympalhy for ite fortunea, and 
' -^ ' ' • « JO Hiilety to participate in iti atniggUi, 
ce ita bappineaa. It ii true, that Oieect, 
" ~ "i i piu come era prima," and (luE 
'mightier dynaatici, which 



tutioDa, her high heroic character, he* hereditary gioius, 
hare faaoi awept awa* aa roaeJeana before the blaat. 
The earthquake that haa torn the mountains from their 
foundations haa choked up the lake that lay apaikling 
in the lalley. But we do not the Itai love that land 
flom which, aa fiom an inlellectoal aun, the light of li- 
terature and (ha ana flnl ematiated, becauae a doud hai 
come nptu ita brightneaa, beciuae the purple bloom of 
ita early aammei hat faded into the more mdaDcholy 
tinla of autumn, aod alt the charma that are left tuflice 
hut to tell of ihe beauty that Is gone. It may be diffi- 
cult to Ion the dead tt we hire loied the living ; but 
do we not regiid them with emotiona not leaa iotente, 
and in all probability far man holy ? Ofllime^ too, 
there it a lonlineM even in decay, that aeema ■■ if il 

r"abled itaelf into wotda, and aud audibly — '' Lo I 
it Dot dead, but aleepeth." 

alihough we ware to lay claaaleol 



liont of our boyhood and youth were full of Manuboo 
and Thennopylc, that the first pulses of exaltetl ambi- 
tion tibtatnf to our heart at the namei of Iftonidai, 
Miltladei, aod Epamiaimdaa, that poetry awoke within 
ua, and lishled its never-dying lamp witti a flame com- 
munioated from the Delpbiaa ihciae, that Feridet aod 
Ariatidea Eist taught ua the nplendaut and the moral ei- 
eelluice of life, and Socratet the triumphant aublimity 
of a good man'a death,— even although we wete lo for- 
getaUthete things, there is a ttill abiding and eiiating 
aitiaetioa in the ■' lend of the tun," which would win 
our attention to it even at we find it at pttaent, and 
though memory were a blank. There la a aoftneaa of 
■•J'l"'*! a bluoieat of aky, a blushing profuaion of aU 
the fairett frulta, odoori, and colouta of nature, scat* 
lend over the *' dime of the Eaal," which, of (hen- 
■elves, inveal o with a tpell the very namea of ihe Cy- 
clado, the £geaii, and^ the Archipelago. It mav be 
a dduaioD, hut it ii one which may be aafely cbcrisbed, 
for it will refine the heart, and can never weaken the 
iutdlecL It ia delightful to dream of a land for ever 
amiling in sunahioe, and odoiifeious with blossomt I 
It is delightful to let the imagination cacape froiu the 
drinliog mtala and chilling bUata of a leaa genial liti. 
'-'- aod ttiay uncontrolled thtougb those gardens of 
□lid where " the voice of the nighlingale never it 

1" Where ia ibe ardent spirit who baa not, in 

the heyday and buoyancy of early life, longed, with a 
deep and impaaaioned feeling, aa he lay upon hit tleep- 
leaa couch, oi wandered thmugh the toliuty wood, or 
climbed the hteeiy hill,— where is he, of finer sutcepti- 
bililiea and higher aapirationt than ihe vulgar crowd, 
who bsa not prayed for the wingt of the dove, that he 
might flee away to ibe golden orient ? It ia true, that 
coming life in loo many inatancea, ibiows her leaden 
msnlle over the joyout enlhuaiaat, and, asyeatt rollon, 
the pieturei that uaed to glow before his fancy in the 
brightneH of the momlng, aatume a greyer and more 
aombre tone ; — it ia true, that the dme in which ho 
movea, — the limited apbeie to which he ultimatdy Gnda 
hinuelf condemned, — the pitly paltry carea neceasaiyto 
the enauiing of hit creryday comfoita, aadden and dis- 
tract hit thoughla, and like the early mist, or the sum- 
mer dew, the fafoff pageanlriea he once could conjure 
into iDch bright reaLly, vaniah iota thin air, or return 
allODginlerrala, dunlyat theshadow gfadream. But, 
if phUiiaophy teaches that life's lealitics arc stale and 
unprofitaUe, why should not even grey-beatdcd wisdom 
cbetiih, with dinging euncstnesi, the innocent, though 
perhaps delutive pictures of imaginfitian 1 There it 
turely enough that it mean, and di^Maau s6ntfiifa)f 
pataing continually before our < ' ~ 

coDsolalion may at least be left |( 
elacwbere homenity is placed u(H 
and tliatwhere the dumb thingt 
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beauty, the heart ao^ tha alftcdona of him that «m 
made in the imi^ of the Omnipotant, icmatn in kee^ 
ing with all that is aroand. 

We hate the ttwMat who viails any la&d of lof^jrao* 
aoeiatioot, and seea in it noaght but wiiat U daik and 
giovelUng t and, above iOl, we hate him whoee Jaandioed 
ere, as it wanden orer the '« Edeni of the eaateni wave," 
lights only on weeds and rabbish* Never shall we be- 
lieve that the banenness is in them, bntsting into 
beauty as they at this moment aie under the bnaUi of 
approaching spring, but in his own deadened pwception 
and unintellectual souL Little superior con he be to 
the base-born Cockney, who dared to pro&oo the cram- 
bliog odumns of the rained Temple on Suniam chat 
look forth ih>m their lofty solitude on the blue hills of 
Attica, and the purple billows of the *^ island-geflamed 
£gean," by inscribing in conspicuous oharadtefs, on 
one of the pillars, the highly classical sentenee— '^ Buy 
WarmCi Blacking^ This man ought to have brashed 
shoes for the rest of his life. How diflerent art the feel- 
ings excited by an anecdote recoided by a French author, 
of the inhabitants of Santofin, one of the Cydades,— 
<^une demeure que est regards per Ics Saotorioois 
comme le paradis de la tene, et ils n*ont point de plus 
forte imprecation k feite centre ua homme do paia, quo 
de lul dire, * F«, malhemreuM^ptiiMeim monrir hofs d$ 

We are glad to pertdfe iSM Mr Emerson teems le 
ht inspired with tlie proper feelfaigs which his sul^ect 
should excite. He is already fliTOurably known to the 
public as a Philhelienian, by the interesting work which 
appeared a year or two ago, entitled *' A Picture of 
Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the nairatives of James 
Emerson, Esq.* Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humph* 
reyit, Esq.** The object of that work was not so much 
picturesque ss political, whereas the present aims prin* 
cipally at presentfaig a series of diaraderistie sketches 
of maoners and society ; and instead of being eon&ied, 
as the former was, almost exeloslTely to the Morea and 
Ronmelia, it embraces a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor, and almost all the Cydades. Mr Em«f«oa*s 
style is at once lively and granhie ; and without «u 
tempting to be very profound, he is always pleasing, 
and often instractiTe. He writes, too, in * pleasant 
manly mamier, as if his heart were in his subject, 4nd 
he despises, eonseqoendy, all the fopperies of affecta- 
tion. We ate disposed to think he now and then 
heightens a& anecdote a little by one cr two alight 
touches of hit own ; but this is a feult we oaa easily 
forgive, In natters whesc minute accuracy is not alK 
soluteljr necessary, and oommittad, as it is, not with a 
desire to alter tlie general efiect, but to make it mors 
vivid. We have, in short, perused the whole of the 
two volumes with very considerable gratiHcation, and 
hope, by a few extracts, to enable our readen to share 
in that gratification. 

Mr Emerson sailed, in a delightful season of the 
year, from Cape Culonna in Attica^ and teaching at the 
islands of 2ea, Cythnos, Syra, and Scio, arrived, after 
a pleasatit Voyage, at Smyrna* ChM of his Mlow-pas* 
sengezs was a young OrM lady of the name of Phro^ 
sine, a native of Scio, whose melancholy story added 
atiother to the long list of atrodties perpeursted in that 
island by the Turks in 1823. As the vessel passed 
Sdo, she sat all day upon the deck, watching with wist* 
ful eyes the shores of her native island, and straining to 
recognise some scene that had once been familiar, or 
perhaps some now-deserted home, that had once been 
the sndf^ of her friends, filr Emerson afterwards 
learned the particulars of her story, and they were of a 
very peculiar and tou'chmg kind : 



• M. Robert, «« Hlstolie dei Dua de rAichlpclago.' 



▲ tCEKB DUmZMO THE MASSACRE AT tCIO. 

*^ It was on the evening of the third day from the ar- 
rival of the tTurkiah Admiral, that the family of the 
wretched beiny who lived to tell the tale, descried the 
flames that rose from the bunting maaaioos of their 
friends, aud htaid, in the ealoa ailwiee pf twilight, the 
distant death ■sarsam of their butehend townsmen, whllit 
a few flying wretehes, eibmly pumued by thsfar i&fViriAte 
muidnefs, told them but too tnly of their impmiding 
fate. As one of the most important in the valley, their 
family was amongst the first marked out for murder, 
and ere they had a moment to think of precaution, a 
party of Turkidi soldiexs beset the house, wliich afford- 
ed Irat few lesouroes for zefugs or concealment 

^^ From a place of imperfect security, the distracted 
Phronine was an involuntary wiUisss to the murder of 
her miserable sisters, aggravated by every insult and in- 
dignity suggested by brutality and nime, whilst her 
frantic mother was sUbbed upon the lifdess corpses of 
her violated offspring. Satiated with plunder, the mon- 
sters left the house in search of farther victims, whilst 
she oept frum bet hiding«plaoe to takf • last forowell 
of her butchered parent, and fly for Bsfuge to the moun- 
tains. She had scarcely dropt a teat over the iaimo« 
lated itmdai of all that was dear to her, and made a 
step towards the door, when she peRcited a fresh party 
of demons alieady at the threshold. Too Ute to r^ain 
her plaee of rdfhge, death, with all its aggravated nor- 
rois, seemed now inevitabls, till on the moment she ad- 
opted an expedient She flew towards the heap of slaugh- 
ter, soaearea herself with the still oozing blood of her 
mother, and falling on her face beside her, she lay mo- 
tionless as death. 

'' The Turks entered theftpsnment, but, findhg th^ 
erratad antidpated, were Again departing, wheU one of 
them, percdving a briUiaot s^kling on the finger of 
Phrosine, returned to secure it He lifted the aHpP<^ 
rently lifeless hand, and attempted to diaW it off { it 
had, however, been too dearly worn ; it waa the gift ol 
he^•fiakioed husband, and had tarried till it waa now 
only to be withdmwn by aa cflbit. The Tusk, baww 
ever, made but quick work i after in vtia tsriacing hoi 
ddicate hand in every direction to aeeompUsh his (mr- 
pose, he drew a knife from his ghcdle and oommeoeed 
slicing off the flesh from the finger. This trat the 1as< 
scene she could remember. It ww midnighs wiicn the 
awdce from the awoon Into which hst agony and hci 
effort to conceal it had thrown her ; wfasaaha lay oold 
md benumbed, surrounded by the dotted stwanit of bai 
last loved friends. 

*^ Necessity now.armed her with c&eigy | no time was 
left for consideration, and day would soon be biuakiiiA 
She nee, and, still famt with tenor and tholoos of blood, 
flew to a spot where the valuables of the house had bcsc 
secured ; disposing of the most portable aboiit her peri 
son, she touk her way to the mountains. She poiatai 
out to us the diff where she had long lain eoncealedj 
and the distant track by which she had gained it, throa^ 
a path at eveiT step impeded by the dead or dying rm 
mains of her foUow-countrymen.''— *VoL I. p^ St-Zs. | 

Two chapters are devoted to Smyrna, and aUeedoi 
illustrative of the Bumneis and customs of its Inhal 
ants. Tlie Greek part of the population is kept in 
tire subjection by the Turks ; but though a favoui 
the former, our author does not aUow himself to be 
txmyed into unjustifiable prqudices i^ainsC tlie laU 
of whom ha thus speaks : 

TBE PERSONAL APPEARAKCE OF THE TU&£8<. 

*'' Taken, en masse, the Turks are the finest looki^ 
race of men in the world. Their oval heada, archill 
brows, jetty eyes, and aquiline noees, their lofty figum 
and atatdy mien, are all set off to full advantage 1 
thsir ample tubes and graceful tnrbona i all is caaa md 
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•boat a Tork s thtn an DO laglM or ttnl^t 
an IB hit At^basm or pctioD t in all we find tht pure 
am flf manly beauty and majestic giaoew 

" It kineaDceiTable what a miientble flgnta an £ng. 
Srima « an JBoiopcan makes beside him. His black 
ti— tag lm;^ hazieqaia psntaloons. and haxd-collaied, 
au^fkuaa ooat, (which will one day puazle those of 
fHtsiXf who ahall be antiquaries in costume,) contiatt 
• rJhhMwsljr with the picturesque head-dreui, ample 
omn, and floadi^peluse of the Ottoman I whilst his 
IJeafbesni flings contempt on the effeminate chin of 
^ opped amd docked Eiuopean. His arms, for ' in 
^ fivi, all arai,* usually consist of a pair of superbly 
asad pbtola, stack in the silken sash 4 a yataghan^ 
«sk s jswdled handle; a largw and more dumsy 
csUed n hanger, and a scymitar swinging in a 

Downed with gieea or aimson vSvet, (as 
, bciqg an £mir, orothsrwise, is entitled to 
asy it,) and otnamented with bosses of gold. The 
tea, in goaeral, the most important and valuable 
pamaefhiaanna, or ctcn of his property. Ihaveseen 
mt Uadea wluA wen Tslued at 200 or 300 dollsrsi 
BSBf m osid 10 be worth triple that sum i and all retain 
atasBssafDa sna o cn s, though it is by no means likely 
i« ik^hawe been mannfactuied there. The twiaiang 
tai ^ H iM iH gl in g of the ibrcsof the metal aieeensMer* 
dtf te taelB oCexerilsnee ; but I have never seen any 

s incorporate' 
.'•—^ L 

Mr Kmetson taiTeOed by land to 

I^wdi c en, and 8aidis, snd thenee back to 

He had thos an opportunity of fivming pretty 

'ns icgaiding the piescnt state of Asia 

ioilnwiAg short eztmct supplies aome in« 

tUa laienstflig subject t 

STATB or TftATSLLlKO IV ASIA MIKOB. 

'Tbne are few spou of earth, visited bv the traveUei:, 
oloslBtBd to excite emotions more melancholy than those 
I by anch as have passed over even the most 
portions of Asia Uiner. £xcept in the im- 
vicinicy of its dties, he encounters few traces of 
I^tf dviBsBdooi an beyond is ^bacren and unprofiu 
ibk;' hia path lies across plains tenanted by the stork 
mi Aejarrsi ; er over hills, whence the eye wanders 
(IbD^b, blooming in all the luxuriance ef neglected 
withering in lendiness and sterility. Through- 
ones adorned with the Iwightest efibtu of ge. 
f nrt, and life with the bustle and activity of 
pepnlatkm, his footstep will light upon no- 
ani lave the epeeldng monuments of decay, and his 
^Bsst ■• hnam forms except those of his tftmpaniflnst 
3^ by chanoe, a dim prospect of the wesry caravan, that 
s^B Bees centipede ecross the plain, er winds amidst 
^BHaa of distant hiUfc 
"* Iheso are few scattered hamlets, and no stiaggUng 
ef mankind; danger and apprehension have 
Maanncof lis inhahiiattia to herd together in 
hr antnal secaiity, and to leave the dsosrtsd 
tote bandit and the beast of prey. The wen* 
, jaaasQger pncsnes his listless route, suirounded 
^ |iiiaiiyne and difficulties, by fatigue and appiehen* 
■^ few beaten tracks to guide his course, and few hos- 
isisns to shelter his weariness. By night he 
his camd in the karavan-serai, and by day 
along with no comferU save those which he 
naies with him* and no companions but his thoughts. 
^ diase ase snmdent, and tney spring up with every 
}^K oad at every turning : his very loneliness issub- 
s^; his only prospect beauty; he rsdines upon 
*"^ vheae evegry dod la a sepulchre of greatoessi and 
kkaa^pfedbyasky 

wo cawwfeai^ iw>^ end beantifeli 
XkBtGediriflneisiobeesnkiHea — '* 





Theie is also good descriptive writings and anidi 
sound feeling^ in the following passage i 

MOOyLtGBT irXAft SAODIS. 

"It would be vein to attempt a dsseripthm of the 
iplendid scenery of Oriental moonUghtt The sky is not, 
as with us, an ebon concave, gemmed with brilliants, 
but one cslm expense of saddened blue, so soft that it 
seems to blsnd with the outline of the eilvery moon, and 
so bright ss to form a soarcdy distinguished contiaat 
with the twinkling stars. Every object wss as distinct as 
in a northern twiUght : the snowy summit of the moun. 
tain, the long sweep of the valley, and the flashing curw 
rent of the river. I strolled along towards the banks of 
the Pactolus, and seated mysdf by the side of the half- 
exhausted stream. 

" There ars fsw individuals who cannot trass on the 
map of thdr memory somo moments of ovetpowsring 
emotion, and some scene which once dwdt upon hsa 
become its own painter, and left behind It a memorial 
which time could not efface. I can reedily sympathise 
with the feelmgs of hun who wept at the baas of Uie Py* 
ramidfl ; nor were my own less powsrful on that ni^t 
whm I sat beneath the skv of AsUi, to gaae upon the 
ruins of Sardis, ftom the banks of the gffldfn-sandrd 
Pactum. Beside me were the cUlfii of that Acropolis 
which, centuries before, the hardy Alidlan scaled whilst 
leedlng on the conquering Persians, whose tents had 
covered the very spot on which I wss reclining. Before 
me were the vestiges of what had been the puwe of the 
gorgeous Croesus : within its walls were once oongxe- 
gased the wisest of msnkind, ThalsB, Oeobttlus, and 
Soiens it was here that the oietdisd fethsr menmed 
alone thejnangled corse of his beloved Atys ; and it was 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at the feet 
of the Persiatt boy who wrung ftom hhn his kingdom. 
Far ki the distance were the gigantic tumuli of the Ly- 
dian moDsrchs, Csndaulss, and Ualyattya, snd Oyges; 
and asouikd them sprasd tilieee very pleine ooos trodden 
by the countless hosts of Xsrxes, when hmrying en to 
find a eepukhie at Marathon* 

^ There wen more vsried and more vivid teoiBm- 
bvances assoeialsd widi the eight of Serdis than could 
posdbly be attadied to aay other spot ef earth % but all 
wees iningled with a fedian of disgust at the Ultleness 
of gloryJ4dl,aU had passed away I There were befere 
roe the fenes of a dead rdigien, the tombs of forgotten 
monaiche, and the palm*tree that waved In the banquet- 
haUofkmgs; whilst the fediagefdeeolatien was doubly 
hetghtened by the cahn sweet sky above me, which, In 
its un£sding brightneie, shone as purely no# as wlien 
it beamed upsn the gsUon dreams or Ow B SU i>''**i»VoL I. 
p.90fr..41. 

On his return to Smymsy our author set off en a 
ctube through the Archipelago, In the course of which 
he virited sU the prindpsl islaods, and in the work be> 
fore us he has detailed a number of minute and inte- 
resting particulars concerning each. We can afford 
room for only one other quoution, which describes 

aXVERAIi AMWmCT OW THS CrOLADBO. 

*' The appearance of almost sll the Cydades^ on first 
approaching them. Is exceedingly similar ; they all pie* 
sent the same rude porous rocks, brown clifitt, and ver- 
durdess acclivities, whose uniformity is scarody broken 
by a single tree, and whose loneliness is seldom enll. 
vened by a village or a human habitation. The cur* 
rents of the tiddess setf glide wavelessly around their 
shores, and the ravs of the undouded sun beam fierody 
down on their unshdtered hills, 

' Dinaafdwiihahaasefllglit.' 

^ On landing, however, every islet piesents a differ- 
ent aspect, and every secluded hamlet a new picture of 
life, of manners, of costume, and, not unfrequently, of 
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UAgOAgf . The «oil of one is rich, and Inzarioai, aod 
▼enUnt; that Of a lecatad, onlj a few miles distant, is 
diT, scorched,. and Tolcaoic ; the harbour of another is 
filled with the little trading craft of all the surrounding 
ports; its quays rife with the hum and harrj of com- 
merce, and its cofice-houses crowded with the Taried in« 
habitants of a hundred trading marts ; whilst a fourth, 
of equal capabilities, and baray an hour's sail beyond 
it, will be as quiet and noiseless as a dty of the pUgue ; 
its shores unvisited, its streets untrodden^ and its fields 
untilled. 

*^ But such is the result of that tenacity to ancient 
usages, and that predilection for the pursuits, the habits, 
and the tastes of their forefathers, which vindicates for 
the countries of Asia the title of the ' unchanging Etui.* 
From age to age, the natives of these secluded spots have 
continued to preseive those customs and those manners, 
whose antiquity is now their sreatest charm, and which 
long association has renderea it almost sacrilegious to 
alter or abandon; whilst far removed from any later 
models with which to contrast them, contentment and 
custom have long since neutralised both their awkward- 
ness and inconvenience.*— Vol II., p. 229 — 31. 

A portiod of this work has already appeared in the 
New Monthly Magaune, under the tiite of ^* Letters 
from the Levant,** but we are glad the author has pub- 
lished them in their preient extended and improve 
form. 



Scrmom on variotu Important Subjects, By the late 
Rev. Ar^bald Glide. £dinburgfa. Adam Black. 
1880. 

Thbsb Setmottt have no pretensiona to originality, or 
to eloquence of a rery high order ; but they are, for the 
n^ost part, very pleadiigly written, and full of rational 
and impressive views of Divine truth. They are re- 
markable for simplidty and clearness of arrangement, — 
a great excellence in every sort of didactic composition, 
bpt panicuhvly desbable in sermons, of wliich every 
reader and hcMer should be enabled to carry away as 
much as possible, without that effort of attention and 
understanding,- which is in the power of not a great 
many, and in the inclination of a very few. Though 
for the most part on practical subjects, they are alto- 
gether free m»m the dryness and coldness, for which 
many very reputable sermons on the same |^n are, with 
great justice, censured. They are almost always ani- 
mated and vigorous, at the same time that they aresd- 
dom found to transgress the rules of a correct taste. 
We add one recommendation more, — ^they are reason- 
ably short. 

We do not know, after all, that sermons can well re- 
cdve a higher degree of legitimate praise, than we axe 
disposed to bestow on this modest volume. A sermon 
is not, we think, the most appropriate vehide for theo- 
logical discussion* of a very deep or elaborate character ; 
• it is, confessedly, an improper one for bold theories and 
speculationa ; and, m the opinion of many, the time of 
a Christian audience is unprofiubly uken up with 
flourishing dedamation and ambitious rhetoric. If a 
plain, and sensible, and wdl-composed discourse, is 
generally thought most appropriate to the pulpit, we 
cannot, we confess, see why a printed sermon should 
not be valued as much for these very qualities. Ser- 
mons arc most usually read, to fill up those portions of 
the Sabbath, and other days set apart fcr religious pur- 
poses, which are not spent in church, or in employments 
proper to the time ; — why then should we be more re- 
lucUnt to accept of the plain words of <* truth and so- 
berness,'* as a hdp to mediution, or as uistructive les- 
sons to our families at home, than in the house of 
God? 



There seems to be little, then, fai the'objection made to 
almost every new volume of sermons, diat it adds nothing 
to the tressures of theological learhniff, that it contains no 
profound views, that it is not enriched with any great 
splendour of style or illttstration. If sermons were ewer, 
or often, read for a different end from that which bringa us 
to hesr Uiem ; if, instead of being read aloud In families, 
or taken up to assist our meditations on what is good 
and profitable, on that day when we are most disposed 
to let our thoughts flow in the easy and levd channel of 
esUbllshed truUi, withoot being mstraeted with what is 
debateable, or roughly shiJcen with what is strange and 
empirical,— if, instead of being thus referred to, it were 
usual to have recourse to them as food for study, or trea- 
sures of Scripture criticism, or modds of various acjle, 
there might be something in the complaint so p erp etu al- 
ly and piteoudy made of the poverty and mediocrity 
of published sermons. The sermon has its own pro- 
vince ;— commentaries, and disquisitions, and religiotts 
fancy.pieces, have thdrs. Ought Warburton to nave 
preached his Divine Legation of Moses, or &f acKnight 
nis Harmony, or even Herveyhis Afediutions? Would 
these works have been endund as sermons, dtfaer firom 
the pulpit or the press ? And, in point of fact, is not 
the head of a famUy often constrained to leave Tillotaon 
and Bsrrow to the learned, and to instruct his congr^a- 
tion at flie fire-side out of plainer and less pr^ound 
divines f 

Let us not ba mistakm, however, for admiim or 
apologists of poorly executed sermons. Itis notcnoagfa 
that publications of this dass should be harmlsH, or \ 
even serious, and tamdy instructive. In the exercise of 
our proper function as critics, we shall always demand 
spirit and force, if not novd^ of illustration, in the 
treatment of sacred truths, and at least deameas and ac- 
curacy of compodtion. What we censure is, the appe- 
tite for what is novd and exdting, that induces many to 
throw aside sermons, by which they may be wdl and 
soundly, nay, agreeably mstructed, with contempt ; and 
what We venture to patronise, as a gift never out of sea. 
son, is a volume in which divine truth is set forth in a 
chaste and natural style, enforced with earnestness, and 
applied with propriety and faithfulness. 

To such of our readers as can satisfy themsdves with 
this standard, we can honesdy recommend the volume 
before u^ It contains six-and-twenty sermons, of which 
the fourth, on ^* Redeeming the Tnne," the ninth, en- 
titled the '^ Grave of Christ,*' and the tenth, on the 
^* Causes of Grief to the Good,** are, in our opinion, pe- 
culiarly excellent. We have had some difficulty in se- 
lecting for our readers a short, and, at the same time. 
Sufficiently characteristic specimen of the author's man. 
ner ; we should have had much less, if our only care 
had been to find what is good. 

The following, we think, will serve our purpose, ^t 
is extracted from the fifteenth sermon. 

oir THS roKoivEjrxss or iirJUAixap 

<* Consider yourselves in the last' judgment, standing 
before the throne of the Saviour, in the midst of an as- 
sembled world— 4»vc9red with sins whidi require the for- 
giveness of your judge, while near you stands one, who 
never received yours, whom you persecuted through lifie 
with unrelenting perseverance, and whose last struggle 
did not terminate your disposition to revenge. Think 
of the confusion and dread you must fed, when you be- 
hold him looking upon you with pity, when he examines 
with inquiring eyes if your coiidemnadon be written in 
the face of your judge, and then passes bj you into the 
joys of his Lord. It is an awful pause whde your doom 
remains undedded. It is a terrifying thought to de- 
pend for a decision in your favour upon that very prin- 
ciple which you despised in your conduct, ^yoo shall 
have judgment without mercy, if you have showed no 
mercy I* 
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**■ Uook BOW annnd yoa and behold, emploj your 
«an uA yoar mtmorf^mJit there be any id this assem- 
)kf^ ihon ^ vottld not forgiTe—any, whose mtereet 
i«i ffwdd oppose— whose diaracter yoa would ▼ilify, 
dmvfaoie safferings yoa would take delight— and 
tbneoBnder the enormity of your guilt ! You have 
mad the temple of God, to join in prayer with those 
fksB doom yoa woald pronounce. Vou have approach- 
I id tht aliir n mercy with a purpose of revenge. You 
btt fked upon it a heart filled with malignity. Pray 
SSI ts^y, I beieecfa you, for your enemies— for it is 
hpKriqT' Ptty not ^ yourselves, for it is in vain. As 
1^ Bioiita of Christ and of righteousness, my com* 
■■siaof mcKj is as little to you as to that malignant 
fRitjVboie hatred of God, and of his righteous off- 
tpng^oceasiooed the apostacy and ruin of our race."— 
fjkS«4Ml. 

Thit is • posthumous volume I but it is only just to 
tid, tint thu circumstance does not require to be Inti. 
sjeed, in order to soften or deprecate verbal criticism ; 
ve have detected veiy few inaccuracies of style. 



Tie ^irU ^ the Church of Rome ; iU Prhidplee and 
FfuAMj at exhibUed in HUtory. By a Layman of 
the Ctifaolic Choich of Christ Edinburgh. Wangh 
mdloaei, 1829. 



of the matter contained In this 
icbme^off of the spirit in which it is written. We do 
act see vhst good it can do to pander to the ignorant 
liejadiflesof the maltitnd^ and to set one body of Chris- 
:bbi is olndnate opposition to another, by raking up idl 
U ajdoded and often exaggerated stories of Popish 
waking SQd cruelty, which are, in many instances, 
nVesttribnted more to the darkness of an earlier age, 
^ 10 the inherent nature of the religion under whose 
dai they were committed. A temperate, judicious, 
ai mad riposition of the cirprs of the. Roman Ca- 
tafic frith, we shall be always happy to listen to. But 
SBoootaiy m reason and sound philosophy, and most 
I sfftally eootrary to Christianity, to present to Protest- 
as ■Mhiqg bat the dark aide of Popery, blackened 
siaorc hy the breath of defamation, and hold it up, 
Boljasaiock they ought to shun, but^ a gibbet- 
aiqRHs which they ought to hate, despise, and lit- 
*2f cgatcQm. We yield to none in our respect for the 
i^nied chveh of our native land ; but we look upon 
>intiBD, hamility, and forbearance, as three of the 
=^Bte doctrines it inculcates. We hc^d it superior to 
*f «h(rcfaiudies ; but never shall we believe that the 
^ m piously held by thousands of sincere Christians 
a FoBce, sad Spain, and Italy, is a mere string upon 
^ 10 tie an endless series of atrocities, massacres, 
Toaatioos, tortures, and all ungodly practices. We do 
I "iWieiieiniraasubstantiation,— we smile at the Pope's 
'ttihilityy-.we dislike auricular confessions ; but we 
"■U Bot, theislbre, recommend the fagot to root out 
"lehsidi so pestilential, erroneous, and blasphemous." 
QeadaBiaatoiy nature of the book before us may be 
P^f^ fiom ttie very first sentence it contains ;^ 
^ %» Defer waa any age,*' the author says, '^ in 
•fek the Pratestaot Chordi was more truly militant, 
1^ in the present, when liberality on the one hand, 
^ every Jesuitical art on the other, tend to its subver- 
mi sod when the scarlet Jesabd of Borne again rears 
to bfggtid amntenance, exhibiting her meretricious 
suai to ittfstnate British Protestants, and decoy them 
^ to her blood-stained embraces, by the influence of 
"^ eommon-sense is extinguished, — ^reason and un- 
' ^(attoding annihilated,- ■conscience enslaved,.^ree in- 
rBydiecked and suppressed, and genuine fteedom to- 
|33)r oadiested.*' This is mere dap-trap writing ad 



captandum vulgus^ and what follows is often still more 
indecently violent. The work, in short, so far from au 
tempting to soothe or conciliate, to soften or improve, 
an attempt which, in our estimation, the temper of the 
times seems particularly to require, is calculated only to 
add moroseness to bigotry, aod to blow into a flame all 
the scattered embers m polemical division and hatrnl. 



Edmund O^Hara, an IrUh Tak. By the Author of 
«' EUmer Castle." Dublio. William Curry, Jun. 
and Co. 1829L 

Im Ireland this will be called one of the Brunswick 
books. It is a religbus work, in the course of which 
the hero is converted from infidelity, or at least from utter 
carelessness about religion, to a better mode of thinks 
ing. Had the author been a Roman Catholic, the hero 
would of course have become so too ; but as the author 
is a Protestant, the hero embraces that faith. There are 
some hits at the Irish priests illustrative of tiieir igno- 
rance, superstition, and intemperance ; but on the whole 
the tone of the book is good, as well as the preeepts it 
inculcates. We should guess it to be the production of 
a lady. 
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To the EdUor o/ihe Sdinburgh LUerary Journal 

Sir, — I intend to lay before yon a few lemarks on 
the review of Ballantyne*s '^Examination of the Human 
Mind," which appeared in No. 5 of 4te ** Literary Jour- 
naL*' In glancing his observations over for the first time, 
I was considerably disappointed to find the review- 
er's opinion of the work so different from my own i but 
on perusing it with more attention, my disappointment 
was changed into another feeling, when I perceived that 
the autiior*s meanins was misrepresented. 

I am well aware that the review could hav4 produced 
little effect upon ^' the few" by whom sudh works as 
Ballantyne*s are read ; but as your Journal is far more 
widely circulated than his volume, so, among ^* the 
many,*' there must exist an unjust prejudice against the 
*' Examination** and its author. To remove this pre- 
judice is my intention, and I rely upon your candour to 
second my attempt. It is not my design to notice the 
gratuitous assertions and extraneous matter with whidi 
the review abounds, but to substantiate the charge of 
misrepresentation which I have preferred against it. 

In the application of the *^ Law of Correspondence** 
to the sense of touch, the reviewer, as far as I can un- 
derstand him, seems to have misunderstood the sense in 
which the word extension is used, representing Ballan- 
tyne as speaking of indefinite extension, instoui of li- 
mited^extension or figure, which might be wholly and 
at once impressed upon the organs of toudi, and to have 
overlooked tlie difference between length of duration and 
extension of matter. Be tiiis as it may, he has certainly 
failed to disprove, that **• whatever be the form or mag- 
nitude of an impression, we uniformly experience a 
sensation and an idea of a portion of extension of a cor- 
responding form and magnitude ;*' and he has not ever 
denied that Brown himself has admitted every thing for 
which Ballantyne pleads to establish his law. 

But you will be more fully satisfied that the charge 
of misrepresentation is just, when I lay before yon the 
reviewer's remarks on the application of the law to the 
sense of smelluig. He asks, ^* irhether we have an idea 
of greater msgnitude in smelling with one nostril, with 
half a nostril, or with both nostrils; or whether a rose 
of small dimensions suggests ita comparative duninu- 
tiveness when coming after the ftagranoe of a bulkier 
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toredeoeffor." Ftom tbU, an/ one wonld immediateiy 
mfer, that BalUiityne had asserted that we could deter* 
mine, whether an odour was emitted by a large or a 
•man magnitude— or that, simply by smelling a rotfe, 
we coald determine whether it was a large one or a 
imaH Now, let us hear Ballantyne himself, and then 
let the eandid Judge whether these conclusions are legi* 
timftte. ** An impression,*' says he, << on this organ 
(of smell) is always accompanied with a sensation and 
an idea of the pat t affected ;'* not, as the reviewer asserts, 
of the dtiett iw^ting the oiour. Tb* reviewer i^bscnres, 
that '' the theory (the Law of Cotf^pondence) becomes 
eupremely ridiculous if we take Ae most cuiBonr view of 
eight,*' &c. Yet other ^ilosophers, high in the critic*s 
esteem, in eSeei admit {hit very theory. Stewart says, 
that the sensation of colour appears to the mind to be 
** something spread otte the surface of bodies." But, 
ai Ballantyne asks^ has that which is spread oyer the 
surface of bodies to seeming extension f Brown also. 
In speaking of Ae ideas of extension afforded by our or- 
gans of sense in genersl, says, ** we are apt to forget. 
In inquiriif of this sort, that it is not in our organs of 
touch naCrely, that a certain extent of tlie nervous extre- 
tnity 4t our sensorial organ is a^cted. This occurs, 
e<|nall7. In every oth^ organ." Now, such remarks 
Cimm these philosophers should certainly have prevented 
any of their admiven ftam applying the epithet of f a- 
premely ridiculoue to this theory, as being Ballantyne*s. 
Th^ n^ieWefs femark oH taste Is too triflhig to be 
noticed ; and as he hay passed oter <^ Duration** with a 
bbn)[ assertion merely, I give it all the attention it 
merits by idmply denying it. But If any part of his re- 
view ahowa ^ OByuslloe of his remarlu^ and his inoom- 
ptteney for the task he had undertaken, it is that where 
no observes that BaUantyne*s notions on Association are 
•caroely less sound than his conceptions of Duration. 
Association of ideas is a part of our constitution in- < 
Tolved in much obscurity. Scarcely any philosopher 
except Hume has attempted the enumeration of its laws; 
imd who denies that Hume has failed ? Ballantyne has 
shown what inconsistent conclusions may be drawn from 
the doctrine, Uiat ideas suggest each other according to 
the various relations among thdr objects ; and in ex* 
plaining, ramifying, and illustrating his '' Law of Pre« 
cedrnee,** has accounted for numerous phenomena con- 
neeted with the subject, in a manner far moes simple 
and satisfactory to the candid and competent judge, than 
aay soLutiofi that has hitherto appeared. 

I intended, Sir, to have proceeded,, but I fear I have 
abeady Intruded too long i and, if you deem my obser- 
vations correct, enough has been said to answer my de- 
sign. . I shall, therefore, in imitation of our reviewer, 
conclude by stating my opinion of the work. 

If perspicuity aa«l oocrectness of language, if the ef* 
forts of a vigorous mind, characterised by originality 
and Acttteness, if manful g^j^tpUngs with the greatest dif- 
fieiiUasf io die science both of mind And theology, de- 
serve attentioii, the '^ £xamination'<^ the Human Mind** 
will long enjoy a station iar above the works of ^' me* 
^•ot melaphyalcians." 

I ami 9r, your obedient servant, 

J. L. 

We have given the above letter a place, from a desire 
to Drove our impartiality in all literary matters. All 
critldsm is matter of opinion ; and in so far as regards 
the opinion .of the *' Examination** expressed m 4he ar- 
ticle alluded to^ the reviewer still thinks it was accurate, 
—he knows it w«a honesty— and, moreover, he has no 
ol^cctioa that ^* J. L.,*' or any one else, should con- 
scicntiouily form a very, different judgment, either of 
the meiite of the whole work, or of the validity, and 
valae of its isolated doetrmes. As to the charge of mis- 
reprseentatiooi-^nt for which the above communication 
would have passed without further comment,— some re- 



p\j seems to be called for from him, and be offen the 
tbuowing very brief one t— 1st, llr Ballantyne*s notions 
tonceniing extension, ate not represented as pertaining 
to indefinite extensiofl,^witbout reference to ^ure or 
limit ; nor could they be so misrepresented, for Mr B. 
holds, that figure is a modification of extension ; and 
the strictures on the review have reference entirely to 
figured space or limit. 2d, Mr B.'s doctrine, as to the 
acquisition of ideas of extension, by, or with sensation. 
Is noi misrepresented in the remarks npon the olfactory 
sense. The " Law of Correspondence,'* which ia there 
applied, is quoted verbatim from the volume itself, so 
no misrepresentation could be made. That law. if it 
means any thing, supposes that connately witn our 
sensations, we have Ideas of extension, proportioned to 
the sensorial surface affected. The odour of a rose, 
therefore, titillating one nostril, or a certain portion of 
nervous expanse, should not suggest, by the one half, 
such an idea of magnitude, as when Inhaled hj bath 
nostrils t for then a double portion of the seneoriam 
wonld be exposed and aflRscted. Again, it is but na- 
tural to conclude, that hi any odorous body,«*4iidi as a 
rose,— the pungent particles of which impinge on the 
sense, and constitute small, they art, ceteris paHbue^ nu- 
merous, in proportion to its bulk. A large rose, there- 
fore, should, in its aotion upon the olfaesoliei* aAd a 
greater portion of the nervous expaaaet and thus give 
an idea of greater extension than a smdkr rose, nrlMee 

t articles, being finer, are more confined in their efleeia. 
n all this, it will take some ingenuity to discover mis- 
representat&on. The consequences ars kfitioMilelgr de- 
duced from the author's propositloB, and if they arc 
anomalous, the blame rests with the propouadsr of the 
law, and not with him who apples it. 
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TRB DEATH OF A PRBJItBIce. 
A MOmAX. AHD MBtCltXPTiyB MCSTCB. 

B9 Tkomm Airi^ Msf», Afslkar of •* JM|f<Mf Ch&rM^ 

terittks^** ^. 

At a lata hour one SaUirday evenings as I waa |M0» 
teeding homewards along one of the crowded alveeta of 
our metropolis, I felt myself distinctly tapped on the 
shoulder, and, on looking round, a bareaeaded man, 
dressed in a night.i^wn, thus abruptly queatwned me— 
*^ Did you ever, sir, thank God for preserving your rea* 
son ?*' On my answering in the negative^^^ Then do 
it now,** said he, '^for I have lost mine.*' Xoiwith- 
standing the grotesque accompaniments of the man's 
dress, and his undignified face, disfigured by a la^ge red 
nose, the above appeal to me was strikU^ and eublLsaely 
pathetic ; and wlten he bowed to me with an nasleady 
fervour and withdrew immediately, I oeuld not reeist 
following him, whidi I waa the more indined to do^ as 
he seemed to be labouring under some fienay, andsBi^ht 
need to be looked after. 

There was another reason for my being particulariy 
interested in him : I had seen him before ; and hia ap- 
pearance and interruption had once before given me 
great diegust. It was thus :— On my retnm to ScoU 
land, after an absence of five years, whidi I Ind passed 
in the West Indies, I found the one belof ed dead, far 
whom had been all my hopes and all my good behavsour 
through those long years. When aU the wo^ with the 
hard severity of truth and prudence, frowned on the qniek 
reckless spirit of mv youth, she alone had been my gen- 
tle proplieCesa, and sweetly told that my better heart 
should one day, and that soon, give the lie to the oold 
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Fdrfaeriwwtnk% I trtedtolM 
sbottld h% 9 wd whtn I ntmntd to my 
Ift wu aU for h«r, t« bring her, by that out 
mm, fim^ mttto tbeiiMrt which (I •Maknot 
bm my own 'fMnUj, but to her praise) she haa won to 
tMtkfMa^ OiiOodl OhQodI I Ibundhtrinthe 
*rt>i in be* otrly grafo ; no mon to loremt, no mote 
« gnt no her awoek mnnL It was than my molan« 
i^r yl mai ni i to amk the plaoa whoe last wo partml by 
it horn m the londy glen. Aa I appfoachad tha 
yhc^ to tlwow ttiyoelf down on the tery same gretn apol 
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whtn laat wt met, I found it oo* 
oi^ by n almiger i I withdrew^ bat to letuiti the 
MoiM ofODlog. I found the aaoed spot agahi pio- 
■Mfh dby titt ■ama alMiinr, who, independent of hia 
omnd &ee, faia llatlanad, m-ahaped bald head, (for 
k MtlaoldDg Into hia hnt,) and the nndignified pio* 
aaiBi of bis oonfc*tkixts eaiefiiUy drawn aaide, to lat 
iln Bt an his watapnad handkerchief, diagoated ma by 
hi B^ dtcmmmaam of hia nnaeaaonabla i^paaranea 
a Mb n plnec^ which bad thai twice intttnpted tha 
9i my lienit, to nat mo thete one boor aloneb 
1 night nlao I Jiaatily withdrew* I came a 
•Bd famid aoontinnanea of the intvtttpdoQ* 
hidMdiinlwaa on the aame tpot, mnttanng to 
Bd ofanolcttig pebUea hits a dark pool of tha 
In iMMdlMnly helbn him^ I tetited, outaing bhn 
■ nybaartt nnd oamo no more back lo the placid 

?iiv la tho fdnontiod man who accoated me, aa above- 
Mtetd|0B tho atioatby night, I itoogniaed at once the 
bArilBal who liad ao iotrrtupted me come months bOb 
bi^ bi dm loB^y glen by the tide of the bum ( and> bi 
*bin* M dtetcaoott aliondy given for my wiidi now to 
iAvvblm^ thstwia tha sopenidded anxiety to behind 
Sinn in snch dtatrcM, whom, perhaps in the very 
a^pming of his snrrowa, I had heartily and unieaaon* 
Mj cataid. I Was atill foUowkig him, when a woman, 
fat li^^ tnahed past me, an^ laying hold of 
rtad londly far aaibiam«i Thto waa easily found 
; and tlie poor man waa^ without delay, 
hack to her henaa, where, on my follow* 
ap, I lannid that be waa a lodger with the woman, 
Hat hi wnaiick of n brain fover, and that, during a brief 
nnmlin her watching of him, he had made hS escape 
kaa sMfni, tsklhad got upon the atfoet I wai now 
hiply ttafaatBd in tbo noor follow^ and detomioed to 
MifaiBi ^gnin the following morning, which I did^ and 
bsad him Mdl worae. On makidg inquiry at the wo* 
ma ef iho bsoae lefpooting htm, the told me Uiat he 
■i aa mbilfw in this coantry, though be was a Scotch* 
ami ihst hb %aa a half-pay otteer in his Majesty's 
watt I that he did not adetti to want money ; that he 
wa a ■ohJo hiarwd, gsftewms mafl. She added, more- 
Mr, that he fand lodged in her houae two monthi ; and 
'Jbrty pw> <^ tena to his ilhiess, he had spoken of a fHend 
vhssi he oxpaetod every day to visit hun ftom a distant 
^af tha country, to make arrangementa for their go- 
at tigMhcr 10 the ContlneDt 

It two dSM tncro, poor Lftentenant Crabbe (snch, 1 
wna Ida nannaand oonmiiasion) died ; and, by a 
iia|MmBai1on of Ptovidence, I ordered the fane* 
nl) and laid in the grave the head of the miM whom, 
■if a fow ttontba before, I had cursed as a disgusting 
■j a Wlmiit foDow. The alien-moumen had withdrawn 
fan te aodded grave^ and I had just paid the sexton 
in Ms kst ofBce to poor Crabbe, when the woman in 
vbose honae he had died advanced with a young man, 
tffmtuH^ an oAoer, in wliose countenance haste and 
■tipiiaid aOtction were strongly working. ** That's 
^ gcaikmadiy sir/' aald the woman, pointing to my- 
■it 

** Toy wdl, good woman,^* said the stssnger youth, 
vbsaa Sanaa henoka him an Englishman, and whose 
wte^ as he ipMe, teemed broken with deep sorrow t 
"" I win ssa yon agafai, within an hour, at your honte. 



and settle all matters.** The Woman, who had dodbu 
kss come to ahow bhn the diurehyaid, hereupon ro* 
tiled I and the young Englishman, coming up to me, 
grasped me kindly by the hand* whilst his eyes glis* 
tened with tearat <« So, air,*' aaid he, «< you bavo 
kindly fulfilled my office here, whidi, would to Qod I 
had been in time to do myself for poor Grabbti Yon 
did not know him, I believe ?*' 

'< No,** I answered. 

'^ But I did,*' returned tha youth ; «< and a bmtari 
nobler heart never beat in the frame of a man. Ha hm 
been moat unhappy, poor follow, in his relativca.'* 

^' t am sorry to bear it," I could only reply* 

" If I could honour you in any way, air,*' fe|oined 
the vouth, *< which your heart cares for, beyond its #wn 
noble joy, in actfaig the manly and hamsne part wiiieh 
yon liave acted towards my poor friend, I would delight 
to honour you. You are' at least entitled to some in- 
ibimarion about the deceased, which I may give you in 
a way which will beat show the pcmlae and m heart of 
poor Crabbe. I have aonie letttrs here in my poekst, 
which I brought with me, alat I iliat be might explain 
something to me, which they all, more or Icea, contaiiii 
rslative to a pirce of special business i ftota one of tham 
I siudl rasd an extract, relative to hte early history, and 
the miserable occasion on which he found hit hmg«loat 
fother, whom, after long and patient effbrti to trace bit 
parents, he was at length directed to teek In one of yonr 
villaget m the lonth of Scothmd^** 

The particular letter waa selected, and tha yottng 
Soglkhman, over the grave of his friend, read aa fol* 
lowt:^« 

*^ 1 could have wept tears of blood, on finding thfaigpi 
aa they are with the unhappy old man who is hiMd 
my fother* I shdQ speidE to you now aa I wonld comii 
mune with my own heart t but yet it mutt be In mild 
terms, lest I be wickedly unfilial : is not this twftel F 
fVom the very little which I knew of myself ere I came 
to this country, and from information which I have 
gathered within these two weeks fkom the old dnmutt 
of thii villi^, it appears that my mother had aiod a 
fbw days after giving me birth, and that my ttod«, Who 
had never been satisfied with the marriage, took me, 
when very young, from my father, whose unhappy pe* 
culiarities led him readily to resign me ; gave me m v 
mother*s name, and carried me with him to Hollaad, 
where he was a merchant* He was very ktnd 10 me In 
my youth ; and, when I was of proper age, bought men 
commission in the British army, in whi<s I have served, 
as you know, for nearly ten ynrtt, and which, you also 
know, I was obliged to leave, in conftequenoe of a wonnd 
in one of my ankles, which, subject to occasional swell* 
ing, has rendered me quite unfit far iraveL My undo 
died about three years ago, and left me heir to his tf« 
fects, which were considerable. Nothing in hil ppert 
led me to suppose that my father might yet be nvfng, 
but I leaned the fact from a confideutial friend of hie, 
who Gonununicated it to me, not very iHtely, JMlhapa, 
since he could not tell me eveh my real heme. Btttsriy 
condemning my unale'a cmd pdky, ^bisb had not al* 
lowed him to hold any intercourse whatever with ny 
father, and which had cut me olT hum the nttflral 
guardian of my lift, I hasted over to this oountiy^ with 
no certain hope of suoeeas in finding out Whose I was, 
beyond what my knowledge that I bore my mother's 
name led me to entertain* I had my own romance oon« 
nected with the pursuit I said to myseir, that I might 
have little sisters, who should be glad to own me, un* 
worthy tliough I was ; I might bring comfort to a good 
old man, whose infirmities of age were canonised by tha 
respect due to his sanctity,^who, ii> short, bad nouing 
of age but its reverence ; and who, like another patri- 
arch, was to fall upon mj neck, and weep fbr joy like 
a Ittde child. Every night I was on board, hastteg Id 
this country, I saw my dresm-aitlert, ao kind, so' 
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tiful : they washed my feet ; they looked at the scan 
of my woands ; they were proud of me, for havuig heen 
• acddier, and leaned on my arm as we went to church, 
before all the people, who were liogeriog in the sunny 
churchyard ;-T-ana the good old man went before, look- 
ing ofb back to see tiiat we were near behind, aocommo* 
dating hil step to show that he too was one of the party, 
though he did his best to appear self-4enied. 

^< After getting the clew, as mentioned m my last let- 
ter to you, 1 took a seat in the mail, which I was told 
would pass at a little distance ftom the Tillage whither 
I was bound. Would to Ood I had set out the day be- 
fore, that so I might have prevented a horrid thing ! 
Thtf tioach was stopped for me at a little bridge, that I 
might get out ; the village^ about a mile off, was point- 
ed out to me ; and I was advised to follow a small foot- 
path, which led along by a rivulet, as being the nearest 
way to the place in question. Twilight was now be- 
ginning to deepen among the elms tliat skirted the path 
into wmch I had struck ; and in this softest hour of na« 
tare, I had no other thought than that I was drawing 
near a home of peace. I know not whether the glen 
which I was traversing could have roused sach inde- 
scribable emotions within me, had I not guessed that 
scenes were before me which my childhood must have 
often seen ; bat every successive revelation of the pass 
up which I was going,-*pool after pool ringed by night 
insects, and shot athwart on the surfitce by those una&i 
countable diverging lines, so fine, so rapid, which may 
be the sport too of invisible insects,— stream after stream, 
with its enamelled manes of cool green velvet, which 
anon twined themselves out of sieht beneath the rooted 
brakes,— 4me shy green nook in Uie bank after another, 
overwaved by the long pensile boughs of trees, and 
fringed with many a fairy mass of blent wild flowers ; 
1-ali these made me start, as at the melancholy recur- 
rence of long-forgotten dreams : And when the blue 
henm looe from the stream where he had been wading, 
and with slow flagging wing crossed and re-crossed the 
water, and then went up the darkened valley to seek his 
lone haunt by the mountain spring, I was sure I had 
seen the very same scene, and the very same bird, some 
time in my life before. My dear Stanley, you cauoot 
guess why 1 dwell so long on these circumstances ! For 
it enters my very heart with angui&b, to tell the moral 
contrast to my hopes, and to these peaceful accompani- 
ments of outward nature. It must be told. Listen 
to what follows, 

^' I had not walked more than a quarter of a mile up 
the valley, when I heard feeble cries for assistance, as 
of some one in the last extremity, drowning in the 
stream. I made what haste I could, and, on getting 
round a sloping headland of the bank, which shot for- 
ward to the edge of the rounding water, I found myself 
dose upon a company of fellows, habited like Christmas 
mummers, apparently amusing themselves with the 
struggles of a person in the water, who, ever as he se- 
cured a footing, and got his head above, was again pudi- 
ed down by his cruel assailants. I was upon them ere 
they were aware, and reached one fellow, who seemed 
particularly active, an excellent thwack with my ratan, 
from which, however, recovering, he took to hif heels, 
followed by his associates. Aly next business was to 
relieve the object of their cruelty : but this was no easy 
Uak ; for, being probably by this time quite exhausted, 
he had yielded to the current ; and, ere I could reach 
him, was rolled down into a large black pool. He was on 
the point of sinking for ever, when I caught hold of him 
~^K)d Ood ! an old man !— .by his grey hair, and 
hauled him out upon the bank, where he lay to all ap- 
pearance quite dead. Using such means as were in my 
power to assist in restoring suspended animation, I suc- 
ceeded so well, that ere long the poor old man showed 
symptoms of returning life. I looked round me in this 
emergency, but there was neither house nor living per- 



son to be asep { so what could I do, but tako the old 
bare-headed man on my back, and cany him to the vil- 
lage, which I knew was not far off. And there, God 
in heaven ! who ahould I find him to be, bat mj own 
father! 

*' To yon, Stanley, I can say every thing which I 
dare whisper to my own heart ; but this is a matter 
which even my own private bosom tries to eschew. It 
seems — it seems, that the unhappy old man is narrow- 
hearted-..« miser, as thqr term it here s and that for 
some low petty thefts he was subjected by some fellows 
of the village to the above ducking. I know well, 
Stanley, you will not despise me for all this, nor be- 
cause I must now wear my own name of Crabbe, which 
I am determined, in justice to that unhappy old fitther, 
henceforth to do. On the contrary, you will only ad- 
vise me well how to win upon his harder nature, and 
bring him round to more liberal habits.. Listen to the 
following scheme of my own for the same purpose, which 
struck me one evening as I sat * chewing the cud o£ sweet 
and bitter fimcy,* boiide the pool whence I rescued the 
poor old man. For indeed— indeed, I must grapple 
with the realities of the moral evil, however painful or 
disgusting. That being is my father ; and no one can 
tell how much his nature may have been warped and 
kept perverse, by the loss of the proper objeiBts of na- 
tural affection : Is It not my bounden duty, then, to be 
found to him, and, by my constant presence, to open 
his heart, which has been too much oonstringed by his 
lonely situation ? I shall hedge him round, in the first 

Elace, from insults : I shall live with him, in his own 
ouse, all at my expense ; and our housdiold economy 
shall be as liberal as my finances will permit s I shall 
give much money in diarity, and make him the dis- 
penser of it ; for our best feelings are improved by ouu 
ward practice : Whenever I may be honoured by an 
invitation, to a good man's table, the s%htest hint to 
bring him with me shall be taken advantage of ; and he 
M^taU go, that the civilities of honourable men may help 
his self-respect, and thereby his virtue* Now, may God 
aid me in this moral experiment, to try it with dOscre- 
tion, to make the poor old man doubly mine own !*' 

^^ From this extract,*' said the young Englishman, 
carefully folding up his deceased friend*s letter, *' you 
will see something of the exalted nature of poor Ram- 
sAy.-.Crabbe, I should say, according to liia own de- 
cided wish. I may here mention, that the death of the 
old roan, which took place not many weeks after the 
above brutalities were inflicted upon him» and which, in 
all likelihood, was hastened by the unhappy inflicrion, 
never allowed his son to put in practice those noblf in- 
stitutes of moral discipline which he had devised, tore- 
Sair and beautifv the degraded fountain of his life« I 
oubt not that this miserable end of his old parent, and 
the sens^ of his own utter loneliness, in respect of kin- 
dred, preyed upon the generous soldier, and helped to 
bring on that phrenzy of fever, which so soon turned 
his large — his noble heart, into dust and oblivion* 
Peace be with his ashes { and everlasting honour wait 
upon his name !— To-monow morning, sir," continued 
the youth, '^ I set out again for England, and I should 
like to bear your name idong with me, coupled with the 
memory which shall never leave me, of your disinterest- 
ed kindness towards my late friend. I talk little of 
thanks, for I hold you well repaid, by the consdons- 
ncss of having done the last duties of humanity for a 
brave and goM man." 

According to the Englishman's request, I gave him 
my name, and received his in return; and, shaking 
hands over the grave of poor Crabbe, we parted. 

'' Good God !" said I to myself, as I left the church- 
yard, '> it appears, then, that at the very moment wli«i 
this generous soldier was meditating a wise and moral 
plan to win his debased parent to honour and salvation, 
—at that very moment I was aUowing my heart to ep- 
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tftflD t fipoadkn feeling of didikft to him.*' My 
^ moR Dktaing reflecti<yii was, that this umnanly 
^Bjidiee had cuUy given way. How could it less, 
giffthesvfttl presence of Ifeath, who is the great 
^■deflf hamsB charity ? Moreover, from the coarse 
tfiaddon above>mentioned, I have derived this im. 
pastjlesMn for myself, — Never to allow & hasty opi. 
sia,diiwn from a man's little pecoliarities'of manner 
; (nffcuaaee, particularly from the features of his face, 
ff Ae ihipe of his head, as ezpUined hj the low quack- 
BSflf Unter and Spurzheim, to decide unfavourably 
^tmao, who, for aught I truly know, may be 
Mtky of DDqualified esteem. 



FINE ARTS. 



Til nCBTB EXAIBITION 07 MOSZBK FIC^UBES 
AT TBI BOTAL IB8TITUTI0K. 

I 

{First KcHce.) 

iTpmumudi pleasure to be able to assure our 
Indn, thit the colleetion of pictures, open^l this sea- 
ivkpoblie lonection at tne Gallery of the. Royal 
taandBB, ii at least equal to that exhibited on any 
(bo oecasion. Both in portraits and in land- 
is^ Ae eoHectton is strong, and calculated to re- 
ktdieliig^Cit credit on the rapidly advancing taste 
dtilcBt of the artists of this country. Taking, as 
K^ I decided interest in the subject of painting, and 
ke; oBfident that it niust be felt to be particularly 
Mikjflf attention at the present moment, we shall 
■baiaaem^ to huddle all our opinions, upon two 
Wicd and smety works of art, into one' or two hasty 
11^ bot ihall revert to this topic every Saturday 
kaac time to come. We thua hope to avoid the fal- 
iovBokioos which the first view of pictures is very 
ft ID give, bf reserving sufficient time to mature our 
m iotiiDaiti, and to collect those of others. We 
Md vish it also to be borne in mind, that by criti. 
OB, we do not mean fauit-fndingj which we consider 
sitbit important part of a well-written article on the 
r^Aiti; for we have always renuurked the difference 
kKimirrdjudgeanda votii!d-&f judge, to be, that 
i itnl jndge foimtt out ftrov/l^f,— .the would-be judge 
^^fntUi. Beddea, there is, after all, no criticism 
fiKttKMiilence. 

Ur Doddog any of the pictures individually, it 
> paper to observe, that the {principal room at the 
Mltttitotioo, from its great size and height, and 
^ iIk maoner iq which the light comes into it, is very 
^idipted for showing good pictures to the best advan- 
^ Tins is a circumstance calculated eventually to 
^liotiojiirj to the national school, as pictures must 
^imki^ to a glaring effect to stand their ground ; 
si ma dxiae artists who would naturally choose to 
^jaae irniple, chaste, and true in their colouring, 
rl be eoQpelled at last, in self-defence, to make 
as ityle more gaudy, lest the whole colour should 
* m from their pictures, by the strong con- 
>tt of white and red that surround them. Young 
>^aod voleamed amateurs are too apt to mistake 
J*^ of colouring for brilliancjp of effect. Rem- 
« Bight lead them a lesson on this subject: his 
vtivmnngicalfbr strength and richness, but his 
^■i m generally a little dirty white and asphal- 
^ Yet k would appear that the great ambition 
l^osr joang, and some of our old artists, is to try 
I* oa intiodoce most colours in one canvass. One 
fmn this 7 whas u much pure white and red in his 
I ^^uvonldpaintall the tailings in Georges street. 



A picture of this detcriptkm, hanging alongside of a 
more chaste production, must of course materially injure 
it ; and the ignorant public are ready to exclaim, *^How 
the first picture MUi the latter 1*' No doubt it does kill 
the latter ; but the murderer of a true artist has no mon 
merit than a washerwonoan would have were she to ^v\ a 
a white petUcoat, with a red night cap pinned on it, alooj^ 
side of a good picture, whereby the same process of an. 
nihilation would be effected. It is on this account that 
many a picture, which in a private room is replete with 
simple beauty and truth, is completely lost in an exhi- 
bition, and vice verta. But to proceed to the pahitaoge 
themselves. 

The first which demands our notice is Wilkie** bean* 
tiful picture of the «« Weddingy^^ (we see no good reason 
for vulgarising it mto the «' Petmy Wedding.*') Here 
Wilkie stands pre-eminent in simple natural beauty, oc- 
cupyhig a central station, independent of all around 
him s injuring none, by contrast, but gaining all by com« 
parison.. In gazing on it there is such a universal 
truth, that the mind becomes lost in a participation of 
the very feelings of the beings represented. Not only ia 
every figure, and every action, and every detailed part, 
given with the most beautiful and mteresting ac 
curacy, but over the whole scene there is a tone of 
reality which pervades the verr atmosphere. The 
principal figures which attract the attention are the 
bride and bridegroom. The latter is an honest, healthy, 
unassumhig young fellow, and he leads forth his bride, 
who is a perfect specimen of what a Scotch country girl 
should be, with all the rustic happiness which his situa^ 
tion inspires. The figure of a young female, i^tached 
to this group, who is probably bride*s-maid« is eminently 
beautifuL She is in the act of stooping to draw, up 
the heel of her shoe,— >thus forming the base of the 
group — and throwing herself into one of the most per- 
fectly graceful attitudes that can be conceived. How 
well and faithfully her beautiful aim is painted, possess- 
ing the strength which we would expect to find io one 
accustomed to labour, but retaining Sie grace an4 form 
of perfect symmetry ! In the centre of the picture is a 
group of dancers, beautifully drawn and delicately co- 
loured. Eyeing them with great complacency and self. 
satisfiKtion, is a moat respeeUble-looking dame— pro- 
bably the mother of one of the group ; her countenance 
is quite delightfuL , A little girl on the left, in a richly- 
coloured dress, is f^U of life and nature. Nor must we 
forget the exquisite country bumpkin, who is pulling 
on a glove over one of his paws as lie prepares to d^T if g . 
and is, at the same time, garing, with an exprasion of 
countenance no one ever painted but Wilkie-lso rich, 
sly, and peculiar— jon the maiden destined to be his part- 
ner. In the distance, are a great variety of figures dif- 
ferently occupied— a ll finely drawn and coloured. The 
countenances are almost all remarkable for exprea- 
but among them will be found the head of an old 
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piper, which is very striking. To attempt to point out 
all the beauties of this picture would far exceed our li- 
mits ; but, before leaving it, we would wish to attract 
attention to the simple tone of nature which pervadea it, 
hoping that some of the young artists will learn from it, 
that strength of effect does not require gaudin£ss of co- 
louring. 

The next artist, to whom we turn with great pleasure, 
is William Allan, R.A., the early companion and fellow- 
student of >Vilkie. The exquisitely beautiful little pic 
ture of the death of the Regent Murray, which hennas 
exhibited, Is the original sketch, finished up, of the 
large picture of the same subject purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford. The subject chosen by the artist is the 
moment when the Regent is shot from a window by 
Hamilton of Boswelhaugh. The splendid cavalcade that 
surrounded the Regent is suddenly arrested by the terrific 
death of their chief, as he rode before them in almost 
royal splendour* The noblemen neatest him Mem pe- 
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trifled with 90taMuBmi ; md aiiioDi them ttaadi, with 
vpUfttdlMndt, a ttiikiiig figure of m odebmted John 
fiioz; A Highlmid attendant rapports the dying Re- 
gont, wfaikt tvo moie kte in the net of approaching to 
hii at f^**f^ On the right, a gionp of terrified H» 
malet «re rnthlng up a itair i whilst on the left, in 
shadow, a group of soldios vt employed in braaking 
open a door with Aeir halberts, and other weapons ; 
lAofo, Is a window hnn< wiA a black curtsm, which 
indicates the spot fi^m whence the deed was committed. 
The story is admirably told t every flgnie and every 
eonntenanee strongly indicates its feelings, and the 
whole scene b full of life and animation. Whether we 
consider the beauty of this pictare m a piece of adoor. 
ing, or the truth and gracs of its drawing and composi- 
' tion, or the admiraUe representation of a scene so 
fraught with dec^ interesty^we may safely pronounce 
it to be one of the most enviable and beautiful works 
that over came from the artist's gifted peneU, and one 
which is an honour to our national schodL— Mr Allan 
has another very sweetly-painted picture, taken ftom 
the Gentle Shepherd. The female is exceedingly beauti. 
fal in drawing and eolouring ; but she is too deUcato, too 
lady-lilM, and too lovely for a Scotch milk-maid. We 
con easily feegive the artist, however, for this error, si- 
though we cannot hdp thinkmg, that one of the prin- 
dpal chaius of pastoral painting, like pastoral poetry, 
is simple truth to nature in iu most agreeable form ;— 
and we are disposed to conrider Mr Allan's conceptions 
of female lovelineBS, which are formed on the beau ideal 
of Ciresisian beauty, too vivid and too exquisite for 
the representation of the more marketable materiel of a 
LowUmdlass. 

We rejoicB to see the very striking improvement in 
die pertraits of Mr Watson Gordon, an artist whose 
tdento we have always admired, and whom we shall 
notice moie psrtlcularly in our next. We shall speak 
also very soon of some fine pictures by the Rev. Mr 
Thompson, J. F. Williams, G. Simson, and many 
others* 
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THxaxlinae bard to charm us now, : 

Kae bard ava. 
Can sing a sang to nature true^ 

Since CoUa*s bard*s awa. 

The simple harp 0* earlier days 

In silence dumbers now, 
And modem srt, wl* tuneless lays, 
Fjresumes the Nine to woo. 
But nae bard in a* our isle^ 

Nae bard ava, 
Frae panky Coila vrins a smiley 
Since RoUn gaed awa. 

His hamely style let Fashion spunii— 

She wants baith taste and skill; 
And wiser shou'd she ever turn, 
8he*ll sing his sangs herseU ; 
For nae ssng sic pathoe speak% 

Nae sang ava. 
And Fashion's foreign rants and s^peaki 
Shou'd a' be drvmm'd awa* 



Her ferufeiek'd figoroi aye msim feQ, 

To teueh tho feeling heart} 
Sfanplidty's direct appeal 
Exeds sic learned art. 
And nae modem minstrd'k lay, 

Kae lay ava, 
See povrerfiiUy the heart can sway 
Aa Robin's that's 



For o'er his numbers Coon's Muse 

A magic influence breathed, 
And roun* her darling poet* s browi^ 
A peerless crown had wreathed. 
And nae wreath that e'er was seen, ' 

Nae wreath ava, 
Will bloom sae lang's the holly green 
O' Robin that's awa. 

Let Erin's minstrd, Tammy "Moore^ 

His solos dyly sing, 
*Twad lend hia harp a higher power, 
Wou'd Coila add a string ; 
For nae harp baa yet been kent, 

Nae harp ava. 
To a&atch the Inorp by CeOn knt 
To Robin that's awa. 

And though our Shepherd, Jamie Hogg^ 

Hia pipe fu' sweetly plays. 
It ne'er will charm auld Scotland^ lug 
like plonglmian Robin's lays; 
For nae pipe wQl Jaode tnne^ 

Nae pipe ava. 
Like that which breathed by ''Bonnie Dssdj 
Ere Robin gaed awa. ' 

I 

Even Scotland's pride, Sir Walter Scot^ 

Who boldly strikes the lyre^ 
Mann yldd to Robin's sweet lovo-note^ 
His native wit and fire ; 
For nae bard hath ever sung, ' 

Nae bard ava, 
In hamdy or in fordgn tongnc^ 
Like RoUn that's awa. 

Frae feeling heart, Tom CampbdI'a lays 

In classic beauty flow ; 
But Robin's artless sang dispUys 
The soul's impasuon'd glow. i 

For nae bard by dasdo lore^ 

Nae bard ava. 
Has thrill'd the bosom's inmost oon^ 
Like Robin that* s aura. 

• * I 

A powerfu* harp did Byron sweeps 

But not wi' happy glee^ < 

And though his tones were strong and desp^ 
He ne'er could change the key. 
For nae bard beneath the lif^ | 

Nae bard ava, 
Wi' master-ddll the keys cou'd shift. 
Like Robin that's 



He needs nae monumental stanen^ 

To keep alive his feme ; 
Auld Granny Scotland and her 
Will ever sing his name. 
For nae name does feme reeord^ 

Nae name ava, 
By Caledonia mair adored^ 
Than Robin's that's awa. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



litlAjkaMi Tmet of WUHam Laudy D. />., Lord 
{ iftUiite/ rf Camieihury. Bjr John Parker Law- 
I ijn,M.A. In Tvo Voluma. London ; C. and F. 

ShiBgtflB. 1829. Svo, Pp. 692 and 546. 

. Trs it a work which vill be more popular in £ng- 

'U An in Soodand, bnt which every reader must ac- 

hitUp to be remarkable for its research and leam- 

isf. ffidjoitly entitled to daim for its author no small 

ooifaiUoD, both fimn the general scholar and stn« 

•iaof hkloiyy and more especially from all zealous 

,^&itbfal members of the Episcopal Church. It is 

inted to a ?ery dreumstantial account of the life and 

I '^rftbtgccat champion of Episcopacy, daring the 

aiUoQi podod that preceded the establistunent of the 

! Cnafttlth, when the Church of England was in- 

infai bj the msfhinaricms of Popery on the one hand, 

ji^iiie itill Inttcier enmity of Calvinlstic bigotry on 

Afcko. The storm began to gather shortly after the 

mm of James VI., but it was not till Charles I. 

lose to the thraoe that Laud, although his talenu had 

cxttd eomiderable a t ten t ion during the previous 

iKa, Mnmed that pie-cminent position in church and 

.te, tUdi drew upon him the regards of the whole 

JaaB, iiid which has indelibly inter woven his name 

I iih ibe Iditoiy of his country. 

I &diineter of Charles involves that of all his mi. 

JBBs; nd as that monarch's unhappy fate, together 

<*^iW extnuvdinary events which preceded and fol- 

^it,faafe been invariably represented in the most 

^eite lights according to the difoent political and 

^^ Motimeots of those who have undertaken to 

^memuDg them, so have all those who shared his 

(■Btkbea either subjected to unlimited obloquy, or 

, Queued fnxB every reproach, appealed to as patriots, 

ttoaannd as martyrs. Questions, so vitally con- 

,«^bflth with the theory and practice of the British 

lotion, arise out of the memorable occurrences 

;*^ took phce between the years 1625 and 1688, 

1^ (fn to this day it appears impossible to regard 

I ae: needy as historical incidents, which are now 

K nd cooceming which we can at length reason 

<a dim inpartiality. They are felt, on the con- 

J^T'tobeof tbaftoatiize, which, in the rtvolution of 

1^ aad considfTtng the mutability of all human 

VI, may,— we perhaps should say mutt^ occur 

9^: lad, tbis bemg mis case, the questions arising 

KuT them continue to be felt as involt ing personiJ 

^lad piinlegei even now. According, therefore, 

'^ pRoooeived opinions we may have formed re- 

^«{ ciTil and ecd^iastical government, are our de- 

^ m the agitating events of the seventeenth cen- 

<?• Haee, instead of appealing to any great and 

^^an MBodard of moral right and wrong, every one*s 

^^^^ icgirdiDg them «ro regulated by hia own 



private views, his own party prejudices, and his own Ii> 
mited information. This is an evil which is to be re* 
grettcd ; but in all matters which appear more imme- 
diately connected with our own interests it is inevitable. 

In intimating that Mr Lawson*s work is decidedly of 
a controversial nature, and professedly written, like all 
other controversial works, fbr the purpose of espousing 
one side of the question in preference to the other, we 
would by no means be thought to imply that its plan 
was injudicious, or its object erroneous. Pure history 
ou^t probably to be only a simple namtion of foots, 
but wherever either the facts themselves, or the infer- 
ences to be drawn from them, are contested, we are glad 
to see able writers springing up en both sides ; and let 
time ultimately decide whicn is in the right Were we 
to enter at present into even a superfidal examination of 
tlie numerous doctrines and arguments advanced in the 
book before us in support of its author*8 peculiar set of 
tenets, we should for exceed the space we can command, 
and be led into discussions altogether foreign from our 
purpose. We may mention, however, generally, that 
Mr LawBon throughout is the avowed and determined 
champion not only of Bplscopacy, but of all those ht^ 
Church and old Tory principle which were so grie- 
vously detested by the Puritans, which the Sootdi Co- 
venanters hatad as they did Popery itself, and to put an 
end to which, Charles' head was struck off on the scaf- 
fold. 

The life of Archbishop Land, if we except its tragi- 
cal conclusion, was in nowise intrinsically remarkable 
or materially different from that of any other church- 
man ; but, as that dignitary was the hod and organ of 
a particular party, it may be advantageously used as 
the peg upon which to hang an account of all the 
doings of that party. It was with this design that our 
author entered upon his task, and while he was anxious 
to rescue the memory of Land from much of the odium 
that has been cast upon it, he had alao in view the mora 
comprehensive ob|ect of defonding, in every particular 
in which they had be«n attacked, the institutions of the 
Church of England, as originally established by Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and others. In pursuing this pUn, it is 
not to be concealed that Mr Law8on*s zeal occasionally 
travels faster than his judgment, and that he sometimes 
attempts to defend error or to palliate injnatlct, ftowever 
hopeless that defoioe may bsb We like a sincere par- 
tisan, and we can even forgive him for being carried too 
far ; but it would not become ns to allow luch faults in 
a work of this description to pass nnnotioad. We do 
not allude to any of tho move notable subjects of dis- 
pute between the high Church party and the Puritans, 
or between the cavaliers and the roundhoada, for» aa w^ 
do not at present propose entering the liatt onwelves, it 
would be unfair to pass any sweeping oensuro either 
upon one side or the other. But we may, nevertheless, 
be allowed to remark, that a writer may err in a very 
obstinate determination to go through thick and thin in 
support of his own party ; and, by an anxiety to cany all 
points, however doubtful, may throw suspicion eren upon 
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his tounder and far more unezoeptumable icMOoingi. 
We suspect this is Mr Iiawson*s predicament in a good 
many inataDees^ The mora WdeBt of tbe Soateh Prss. 
byteriana win tsQ bim that it Is bis Dradicameot in aU 
most erery page of his work ; for what mercy can he 
expect iirom their bands, after the contemptuous and 
depreciating manner in which he so boldly talks of the 
venerated Lords of the CoTenant, treating them biTsria- 
bly as rebels, £aaatica, and knavea ? Some of bis £og- 
lish and EpiseopaUan fHendu, on the other hand, — and 
it was their good opuiioo, of course, that Mr Lawson 
(being himself an Episcopalian^ and aspirant for some 
of the rich benefices of that church) was most anxious 
to gatDf-^witt tell him^. we doubt nk, that tbey can dis- 
cof er no false colouring any where in his volumes, snd 
that he has only to go on in future works in tbe same 
manner as be has eomroeneed in tbia. Mr Lawson bsa 
good sense enoogb to know that truth eommonly lies 
between two extremes ; and as we take to ourselves the 
credit of being more moderately inclined than either of 
tbe pantes we have mentioned, be will perhaps allow 
us simply to name, without engaging in any aigument, 
one or two of those insianoca in which we think he has 
gone too far. 

Mr Lawson isof opmtoo, 1st, That Charka «< can be 
Jostiied** for determining to impose a tax upon tbe na- 
tion without the eoosent of Parliament He admitt that 
the proceeding waa altogether *^ tmcooatitutional,** and 
'^ unquestionably against the prindplea of the mo- 
narchy (*' yet he ootera Into a pretty long argnment, to 
prove that it was Jnstiflabls. Thla to us appears 
somewhat contradictory.— /8ee voL L p. 8S1, at sea.) 
Mr liftwson is of opinion, 9dly, That tba sermons de- 
livered by Dr Sibthorpa and Dr Manwaring, in which 
they inculcated oassiw obedience and fum^resUtancey 
am juatiliable, although contrary to the spirit of the 
British constlmtioo, bccanse, aabeattempta to prove, 
tbey have tbe united voice of antiquity, and of tbe pri- 
mitive churchy in their favour.-^Soe voL L p. 3IIS, et 
seq.) Air Lawson Is of opinion, 3dly, Thai Charles L, 
so far ftom having tbe most dbitant wish to stictch his 
prerogatives beyond their due limits, waa all *'' gentle- 
ness, clemency, religion, and grateful affection towards 
his servants ;*' yet, immediately afler making this state- 
ment, be informs us that the King resolved to punish 
Archbishop Abbot for liis contumacy, in refusing to li- 
cenro Or 8ibthorpe*s sermon, in which that preacher 
bad Inculcated passive obedience and non-resisunce ; 
and thia, with all deference to Mr Lawson, we think 
another contradiction.— (See voL I. p. 366 and 368.) 
Mr I/awson Is of opinion, 4thly, That in the elevation 
of Archbishop Laud to the situation of prime miniater, 
there was ootniog incompatible, either with sound con- 
stitutional prindplea, or with the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity, arguing farther, that a dvil administration of 
so engrossinff a kind, by an eodesiasUc, is not incom- 
patible with his spiritual office,--* very comfortable, but 
surely a very heterodox doctrine.— /8ee vol. L p. 484, et 
seq.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, Mily, That it is solely 
to *' the amiable and humane disposition" of Charles, Uiat 
all the disturbances, which attended tiie introduction of 
tbe Solemn Leitfue and Covenant into Scotland, are to be 
attributed ; and that, as aoon as any religious scruples 
were started against the lituigy, and the establishment 
of Episcopacy, severe punishments, supported by a 
strong mHitaiy force, should Immediately have been in- 
flicted on all such *' refractory zealots,**— a very prieau 
ly, but not a very tolerant doctrine..— (See vol. XL p. 
261.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, 6tlily, That tbe mo- 
narcb*s '* generous purposes" towards Scotland were 
'^ frustrated bv fanatics," and that «< no guilt could be 
greater than that of the Covenanters," whose harangues 
and writings he denounces as a mixture of ** blasphmny, 
folly, and obscenity," — thus betraying no small portion 
of party feeliDg, in giving such unbounded pndae to I 



one side, and denying so entiidy all moat Co the 
other. 

Maay maie iaotanaea miglit bt •Uneai, to abiw tlie 
OBoampiomising spirit in which Mr Lawson hna wiiu 
ten ; but aa be doubtless wdgbed well the consequences 
before he thus committed himself, and in adopting this 
very high tone, had his own objects in view, we ahall 
leave him to all the benefits he may derive from pro- 
mulgating such cfMnaons, and gladly tua to the more 
agreeable doty of expressing oar very ikvoomble con- 
viction of the author's learning, industry, and intellec- 
tual vigour. No slight labour was necessary, beftae all 
the materials of so volomioous a work could be properly 
atfangedi Tbey who are not altogether ignotaAtof "die 
careful and extensit e reaearch necessary to the produc- 
tion of any historical work, will be at once convinced, 
by the perusal of that of Mr lAwaon, of the time and 
toil he must have bestowed upon it ; whilst the mere 
general reader will form some more adequate ideas on 
the subject, when he is informed, in the words of the 
author, that ^ besides the MSS. preserved in public 
libraries, he consulted upwards of three hundred works, 
exdusive of numerous biographies, and general histories 
of recent date;" and from this number, more than 
txpo hundred are cited in the volumes. Whatever 
o^ion, therefore, may be entertained of Ao aswu^iietf 
of Mr Lawson*s political and theologies] sentiments, 
thoy cannot be regarded as either sup^dal, or hastily 
formed, and will, no doubt, bo acknowledged in many 
quarteiB aa earrylng with then mote than ordinary 
weight and authority. Nor is Mr Lawson a mere com. 
piler or scholastic bookworm ; he diinks boldly and io- 
ospendantly, and his stvie is always plain and distinct 
—often vigorooi and elegant. He is as yot • young 
author, thb being his first avwwed pndneUon, tiiongh 
bis shorter lives of Wishart and of the Rogent Monsy 
have previously attracted some attention. We now feel 
confident of Mr Lawson*s futnve anccsss, Horn the high 
station be has at once taken as a eontfovenialiat « and 
we are quite sore that the Church to which be belonga, 
and for which he baa fought so manfhlly, will not long 
overlook so able and sealous a defender. 

It is time to give our readers an opportunity of form- 
ing thdr own judgment on a few ot the more remarkable 
passages in Blr Law8on*s work. Our two first extracts 
shall be of a theological character ; our third political ; 
our fourth somewhat national and local ; and our fifth 
simply descriptive and historiesL We suspect not a 
few of our readers, on this side the Tweed, will peroae 
the following with considerable surprise t 

CALYIVISH versUM EPISCOPACY. 

« After the English Reformation of veligftoo, notions 
had been entertained by many persons in the Church, 
not only subversive of its constitution, but highly detri- 
mental to the safety and wdl-bdng of the state. The 
disdplioe of Geneva, and the doc&ine of expediency, 
as laid down by John Calvin, who has the merit, if me- 
rit it be, of contriving and introdudng a new system of 
ecclesiastical polity, and who, moreover, has the atill 
more questionable merit of discovering, In tbe sacred 
Scriptures, certain doctrines whidi exhibit the Deity not 
in the most favourable light, as he himaelf was forced to 
confess, when, with grie^ he admita it to be an horrihiie 
deeretum :-.»tbis disdpline bad led many astray from 
the maxims of primitive truth and order ; and the no- 
tions of expediency as to the Church and Its viaibi- 
Uty, had engendered a lamentable callousness towards 
that very Church of which they all mofessed to be 
sincere members. Forgetting that tne Church of 
Christ is one and undivided,--ibrgetting that the Sa- 
viour himself declared,* my kingdom is not of thia world,' 
and forgetting, too, that this union is not soldy a spiri- 
tual union, composed at the same time of outward hetero. 
gsneoua maiaes, but is, in truth, both a spiritual and a 
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mftalmmi, no Hmiti vote aarigned to the extniTa- 
pgamcltmef^ and no safegnnd adopted for the pre- 
0«iai of that Chareh, die doctrinet of which Lati. 
«, RiiDef, and Craimier, had aealed with their Uood. 
in da uiooi whieh Laud tubtequeiitly assnmed, 
tagh ioobtkn neered at by DisMnteia, is ttricUy 
fae, thit the Church must be guarded both against 
iMt lod Oeaera — ^tliat a Church founded on the 
Ipadei, md not on Christ, is the Roman and Gene- 
i«iock-Jrat that the Church must have a more solid 
bi, or it hu no foundation at all ; and that, though 
r Biiit be boilt on the foundation of the apotlUt and 
rijp^ Jesos Christ himself must be the chief comer 

isae. There were, therefore, only two positions, 

ite thit the diurch must be a regularly organized 
Hf, vhidb, though a roluntary association, aclcnow- 
id^Qnistfor its bead, or it must not; there must 
cbff be fjsteou of authority and regulation, or there 
mt be laarcfay and confusion ; itmust, in short, be 
flt^alike s «e]I.govemed, well-organized kingdom, to 
liab it ii eompared in the Holy Scriptures, or it must 
sviSRgahted as that all its members may literally 
J tax which is right in their own eyes. The former, 
•aok, fu the position of the well-wishers of the Church 
if Eaglud, the latter that of those who were preparing 
ie nj for its orerthrow ; the former was advocated by 
-HBtb defended order and primitire truth, the latter 
!t4^3« who were on tiie point of holding out the right 
^iffdlowship to novelty and fanaticism. Laud 
ss3!ed not for a moment to dedde $ and his memory 
as tnlj deserve well of the Church of England, since 
k esd; sTomd himself the bold defender of its con. 
aQOo.''_P. 14-13. 

neMHineBis contained in die annexed pmage an 
ikiiniBglfezpresaedt 

na VVEXAMJrABLXXSSS OF FVAIVAiriUf. 

"0& the whole, then, the pttritanical objections to 
k Clmidi of England must evidently appear to be 
wik ud triiliBg. Indeed, they themselves acknow- 
Jbdf thst the * common burden of rites and ceremo- 
w,' under which they professed ' to groan,' were in 
^skItq hmnaterial, and did not affect or endanger 
"haw. Whwe, then, was their vantage-ground ? 
^^ their justification fbr that fanatical schism which 
:<Tv<R the means of introducing ? Where their de- 
fcft fc that slleged spirituality and * godly reforma- 
a,' ibout which they clamouTed so violently ? If they 
^of little oonsequence, why not adopt them, since 
iy »w igwed to by the whole Church ?— if there was 
^■^ in the Scriptures against them, why strain the 
•■rage of Scriptural truth by far-fetched inductions 
ed iDustntions to oppose them ? They said they were 
^lids ooDK^nence ; on their own showmg, therefore, 
^T otdd do no harm ; but if they could be proved to 
»« been the practice of the Primitive Church, then 
^isiistbe in themselves not only useful, but lauda- 
iK^cdy if not repugnant to God*s holy word, tending 
: adifiatifln. If they were agreed to by the Church in 
rsi!, ought the greater number to yield to the lesser ? 
J^oK. in ihart, stands thus :— The Church, after 
<- Reformation, adopted certain rites and ceremonies, 
•^ vtie practised in the apostolical and primitive 
-a. Md certamly what was then practised, is at least 
*a to lome authority ; — but a few men start up, 
t-agMthst they cannot agree to these things; they 
« 30 oommand for them in the Scriptures ; their con- 
««^ Me wounded ; they must be given up. What 
^ ? There is no direct authority for the change from 
^'evith Sabbath to the Christian ; not a single pas- 
■? « there to support this act of the Church ; it is a 
^ nutter of tradition : ought tradition, then, to be 
*W because U is so ? A Puritan, if he be consisU 
^ son reject it. I could adduce other faca, assent- 



ed to by tile Puritans themselves, i^iidi rest mevdy m 
tradition, though it is needless; nay, is it not evident, 
that the ascertaining of the number and extent of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testaments is a 
matter of literary research, theie not being a shi^ com* 
numd in these books as to their diieet limitation ? If, 
therefore, the individual consciences of a few men wore 
wounded, is that a sufficient reason to justify sehism P 
Ought they not toliave known that the (^inioos of those 
whom they opposed were jost as much entitled to zeve- 
xenoe as their own ? And waa it lawAil for tliem, who 
were but few in number, to disturb the peace of the 
church, and harass the dvil power, and, on being de- 
feated, to give utterance to their fodings in foul calum- 
nies and bitter repioaches, when the opinion of the 
church was, at least, as good as diat of the schismatics ? 
Bat the wildness of their opinions was too wdl known ; 
and their attachment to the Calvinisttc novelties met 
with a deserved opposition. They had, some years bo. 
fore, been most active instruments in a oonspixacy 
against Elizabeth, and now they were again sowing the 
seeds of national discontent; they were contending, in a 
word, for an exercise of religion, which, had it been 

S anted, would have been prmluctive of the most fear- 
1 absurdities and extravagances.^' — P. 83-5. 

The Jacobites wlU be weU tdeased, and the Whigs 

very sorely scandalized, on reading our third extract : 

A DSFXVCK OF JAMSl TI* AKi) CHAKLE8 !• 

*'I have repeatedly dedared mv conviction, that a 
time will yet oome when justice will be done to the me- 
mory of the Stewarts, especially to James and Charles I. 
While it can be proved, ftom undeidable facts, that in 
many cases they could not act otherwise than rtiey did, 
it can also be proved that the excesses of the Puritans 
were the great cause of that Ucentiousness and irreligton 
which characterised the court after the monaithy was 
restored. Too great pretensions to leligion in one party 
of the state generally produce laxity In the other ; and 
hence it was that Ptuitanism exhibited religion, not as 
indeed it is, lovely and attractive, admitably adapted to 
the wants of man, and elevating his soul above the sub- 
lunary enjoyments of time and sense, but as gloomy, 
austere, and forbidding, imposing unwazrantable re- 
straints on the heart, and subjecting it to a tyranny of 
fallible men, most revolting to human nature. And, 
driven to desperation by the outrageous fanaticism of 
the Puritans in. this reign, what coold those do who were 
at the helm of power P It was no longer a reluctant 
obedience, and a m^re verhwum praliumy but it was a 
struggle, which should obtain the mastery ; it was a de- 
termination by the Parltans to unsheath the sword ; they 
openlv declared against toleration,— they dogmatically 
said they would not submit I need not enumerate the 
consequences. It is enough to know that the sacred 
name of religion was abuwd to serve the ambition and 
hypocrisy of a faction ; that murder and bloodshed 
stalked abroad in the nation ; that the reign of enthu- 
siasm was drawing nigh; and that the beautiful and 
spiritual ritual of the Church was to be supplanted by 
the fearfiU revelries of disordered imaginations, by cant- 
ing phraseology, hypocrisy, and tyrannical ambition. 

^* In the twentv-fifxh year of his age, Charles I. ascend- 
ed the throne oi Eiigland. Educated in the doctrines 
of the Church of England, he justly reckoned that 
Church the bulwark of the F^testant Reformation, and 
felt for it that atUchment which he was destined to seal 
with his blood. A lover of his countrv and of its sacred 
institutions, he gave an example by his virtue, his in- 
tegrity, and his generous valour. 

^* The commencement of a new reign is generally of 
great importance, according to the state of narties, and 
Si? hones in which they choose to Indulge. Had Cliarles 
gone over to the Puritans, he might, by uniting with 
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thoM dwlMuid gloomy nligionlfta, have poliapi averted 
many of liis future calamities $ but he vas bound by 
the constitution and the lawt to adlieie to Church and 
State, nor could any alterations be effected without the 
unanimous consent of the nation. If» at the finty he 
had made concessions to the Puritsns, no limits would 
hare been set to their extraTagant demands ; and, like 
the Papists, the more favours they received, the greater 
would have been their insolence. It was necessary for 
Charles, therefore, to adhera rigorously to (he Coostitu- 
tion as he found it, and not, by a too facile compliance 
with the demands of faction, afibrd dangerous preoe- 
denU for future actions. Perhaps, after all, in whatever 
way he acted, his fall was ineviuble ; the designs of the 
Calvinists had been in part premediuted ; and it was 
better, it was nobler, for the King to remain by the Con- 
stitution, and to be buried in its ruins, than to become 
the sport of a faction who would not reason, who would 
have established a system of religion, in which tlwre was 
no safeguard from fanaticism, in which every man would 
have done that which was right in his own eyes, and 
who would have set up a Calv&lstic Fopt in every parish 
in £ngland.**-.JP. 263-Otf. 



We thmk it right to give a place in the E^nburgh 
lAUrary Journal^ for the sake of our Scottish Episoo- 
pdUan readen, to the foUowing notice of 

THE XriSCOPAL CHUECH OF SCOTLAITD. 

** Every sincere member of the Church of England, 
(I will not say every sincere Christian, lest I be charged 
with bigotrr,) must leel an interest in the annals of 
Scottish Episoopacy. A flourishing Church, which had 
to contend with enUiusiasts for nearly a century, at the 
memorable Revolution supplanted by Prcsbyteiianism, 
—its clergy rMUd out (as the Presbyterians expressed 
it,) from their livings by fsnatical mobs, and made the 
sport and impious mockery of Covenanters, and fac- 
tious sealots,— while the great names which have adorn- 
ed its Communion, are now, alas f forgotten, * unno- 
ticed, and unknown,' by an ungrateful country ; these 
are facU which evince the instability of human affairs, 
end the misfortunes which attend all national revolu- 
tions, even when these are eventually productive of be- 
neficial consequences ; where there are a few upright, 
though it may be mistaken, men, who look upon loyalty 
to their legitimate sovereign as unworthy to be put in 
competition with their own private interests. Let me 
not be miiuxiderstood, in admiring the conduct and dis- 
interestedness of the Scottish prelates in 1688. 

*' It would require volumes to detail and discuss this 
interesthig subject, which yet, even In this prolific age 
of literature, remains to be discussed ; and did it come 
within my present plan, I would show that the Episoopsl 
church of Scotland was, from the very first, the legitimate 
and national church of that kingdom ; ^t Presbytery 
is consequently a plant of a fordgn soil; that [^ the Co- 
venanters were perMcuted, they were persecuted by the 
State, and not by the Church ; that dl along the Epis- 
copal clergy were devoted loyalists ; that they were, in 
Seneral, men of piety and leambig ; and that ^e con- 
uct of the prelates, when they were deprived of their 
dioceses, has entitled those noble and ill-requited men, 
who endured innumerable privations, sufferings, and 
hardships, from the Presbyterian victors, to the admira- 
tion of every genuine Episcopalian and lover of his 
country ; in short, I would trace the secret history of 
rebellion, fanaticism, and covenanted treason, dignified 
as these have been and still are, by the epitheto of free- 
dom, religion, and liberty ; these would I trace in con- 
nexion with the English Puritans, and place in its true 
light the history of a Church, which has been falsely 
asserted to have been as persecuting and intolerant as 
its Popish predecessor. But I must refrain at present, 
for the subject is too copious and important. That 



Church has now fsllm»fs1hn, I mean, so far aa its 
rights are ooneemed ; though not &Uea from Ita pii. 
mitive order and government ; and, I must say it, to 
the dUgraee of Sngland^ its cleny an snibred to Ian. 
guish in neglect, while even the Presbyterian mlniatcrs 
m IreUnd are aided by the state.**— VoL II. p. 198— 

aoi. 

We have already hinted that the work befoie as does 
not attempt to give any account of the private life of 
Laud, but is devoted entirely to the Public events in 
which he took a conspicuous part* The consequence 
is, that it affords but little indght Into his social and 
domestic dispositions, and sup[»ies few incidents of a 
strictly personal nature. Our last quotation, how. 
ever, will be read with interest, as it describes the heroic 
conduct of this celebrated man upon the scalfiild, when 
about to sul&r an ignominions and cruel death : 

TBS OBATB OF AmCHlfSBOP LAUD. 

*' On the night before his death, iht Ardibishop, af- 
ter refteshing nhnself with supper, retired to rest, and 
sank into a profound slumber till the morning, wiien he 
was roused by his servant ; so little did he fear his ap- 
proaching fate. He felt that the malevolence of his ene- 
mies was at an end ; aged and feeble, his days could 
not at the farthest be many ; and to him death was wel. 
come, since the Church liad fallen, since learning had 
been supplanted bv the dark fanadcbm of revolution- 
ary sealots. Yet he could not fail to mark well that 
thirst for his blood which his enemies had manifested. 
Almost verging on the grave, why lead him to the acaf- 
fold, when he was under th^ power, and when impri- 
sonment would soon have released him from their perse- 
cuting hatred ? Not that he wished to live. To beg 
his lire by humiliating submissions, to drag out an ex- 
istence, miserable as it must have been to him in that 
age of sectarian triumph, to have become the sport and 
mocke^ of enthusiasts,— his lofty soul disdained the 
revolting idea. To the brave man death has no ter- 
rors ; to the innocent no fearful anticipations ; to the 
Christian, hanaied by peiaecution, it is at all times wd- 
come. 

^^ On the fatal morning, the 10th day of January, this 
heroic prelate, with the utmost composure, proceeded 
to his devotions at an early hour. Thus he continued 
till Pennington, Lieutenant of the Tower, and other 
officers, appointed by his enemies, came to conduct him 
to the scaffold. It was erected on Tower HilL He had 
alreadyprepsrcd himself for death, and iu bitterness was 
past He had * committed his cause to him who judgeth 
righteously.* 

** A vast concourse of people assembled to behold the 
last moments of this great man. The mournful pro- 
c^on left the Tower, and the Archbishop was con- 
ducted to the scaflfbld. On his way, he was exposed to 
Uie abuse of the infamous rabble, who indulged in the 
most indecent invectives, as if wishing to embitter the 
death of a man whom they hated. Vet there were 
among that motley assemblage those who pitied his suf- 
ferings, and whose sacred prayen were raised in his be- 
half ; who, remembering nim in his prasj^rity, could 
not unmoved bdiold this melancholy vldsaitude, affect* 
ed by those feelings which the sight of greatness in 
distress fails not to excite. The venerable suffSerer him- 
self seemed least of all, to fed his own misfortunes. H is 
undaunted courage and clieerful countenance, imputed 
by his friends to his Innocence, by his uncharitable 
enemies, ttf his hardihood in guilt, bespoke his inward 
complacency. With an apparent joy ne mounted the 
scaffold, * as if,* savs Fuller, * rather to gain a crown 
than to lose a head; and to say the truth, it was no 
scaffold, but a throne, a throne whereon he ahortly was 
to receive a crown, even the most glotioai crown of mar- 
tyrdom.* 
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•^TbeTcoeable Primate*! enemies, however, seemed 
isolfcd to amioy him. They had crowded beneath the 
tMi, and when he ascended it, they endeavoured to 
acoopose him by looking upwards through the holes 
ed ciericci, with the most inhuman and indecfent ex- 
ikiou Yet his wonted humour and presence of mind 
id B0t ibnske hhn. He besought the attendants to fill 
ide {Tenets with ciay; for he did not, he said, wish 
bif iBBoent Ueod to fall on the heads of those deluded 

I •< Before he piepand for death he addressed the mul. 
iB^iH whst has been termed a sermon speech, or his 
fiani leniun, preached by himself; and» as he feared 
i tfherthe ftowns of the vulgar enthusiasts who sur« 
wBdei hio, nor in that situation valued the applauses 
ikafriaidf, he disdained any attempt to excite the 
^■ptdij of the beholders. From a written paper he 
ni this address, commencing with the two first verses 
iftlie tvdfth dnpter of St Paul's Epistle to the He- 
hn, ' 1^ OS run with patience the race which is set 
b«R OS, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
lafiidi; wlio for the joy that was set before him, en- 
ioed dK ciosi, despising the shame, and is set down at 
ien^bindof the throne of God.' * * f * 

''The Aiebbishop now prepared for the block, and 
liiermg the scaffold crowded with people, he said, ^ I 
s^that there would have been an empty scaffold, 
tn I might have had room to die. I beseech yon, let 
:^ ian so end of this misery, for I have endured it 
«;.* When the space was cleared, he said, <I will 
v^amj doublet, arjd Ood*s will be done. I am 
*% to go out of the world ; no man can be more 
r£tiig to tend me out than I am willing to be gone.* 

" Vet ia this trying moment, when he was displaying 
laipanlmitj not exceeded by the holy martyrs of the 

pnitire^es; he was beset by a furious enthusiast, 

ttflf iboae revolutionary demagogues who had brought 
W to this melancholy end. Sir John Clot worthy, a 
^ of the Karl of Warwick, and an Irishman by 
st, iixitated because the revilings of the people made 
■bpittfioa on this renowned prelate, propounded to 
^ emiD questions, with the hope of exposing him to 
^ iisodatei. ' What special text of Scripture,* asked 
i.'isoow comfortable to a man in his departure?* 
Ospio disMdvi et esse cum Christo,* was the Arch- 
^'i meek reply. « That is a good desire,* said the 
nncait; ' but there must be a foundation for that 
ttat wannoe,*— * No man can express it,' replied 
»iichbishop; Mt is to be found within.'—* It is 
^"M apon a word, nevertheless,* said Clotworthy, 
ol tint word should be known.*—* That word,* re- 
M the Archbishop, * is the knowledge of Jesus 
t^t, md that alone.' Perceiving, however, Uiat there 
*>libeooend to this indecent interruption, the Primate 
Kd to the executioner, and giving him some money, 
■^ ' Hoe, honest friend, Ood forgive thee, and do thine 
aaipoo me in mercy*' He was then desired by the 
ontMoer to give some sign when he should strike, to 
•a* be replird, * I will, but first let me fit myself.' 
"The Aichbiihop then knelt down before ti^e block, 
{^ piayed : * Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. 
i on I most pass through the shadow of death before 
'OS cane to thee ; yet it is but unUfra mortUy a mere 
w of desth, a little darkness upon nature, but thou, 
J '^ Dents and passion, hast broke through the jaws 
■««iL So, liord, receive my soul, and have mercy 
9* lae, ud bleas this kingdom with peace and with 
)i<^tj, and with brotherly love and charity, that there 
araot be this effusion of Christian blood amongst 
^*»,f« Jesus Christ's sake, if it be thy wiU.' 
* HaTtng thus prayed, the Archbishop laid his head 
9n lb: £iua block, and when he had said, • Lord, le. 
^feismy tool,* which was the signal for the execution. 
iL^i^ was stmek off" at one blow."— Vol. IL Pp. 



We must now close these interesting volumes, assu- 
ring their author that they have greatly enhanced our re- 
spect for his abilities, and that we shall be glad to meet 
with him again in anv work calculated to preserve and in- 
crease the honourable distinction to which his varied at- 
tainments may be said to have already raised him among 
the controversial writers of the day. 



Rejkctiont tuggetted by the Murdert recently eomnUU 
ted at Edinburgh. Being an Epiitk to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel^ M.P. By a Medical Officer in 
the Royal Navy. Glasgow. W.R.M<Phun. 1829. 

This is a spirited, and, on ihe whole^ a sensible, 
though here and there rather a declamatory production. 
The authdr*s object is, in the first place, to prove that 
the present state of the laws regarding anatomy is by 
no means what it should be, — a proposition which we 
suppose nobody will deny; and, in the second place, to 
point out what he conceives would remedy the defects of 
the existing system. He discusses the first branch of 
his subject undet seven diffiarent heads, which he ar- 
ranges in the following manner : 

" L The present state of the laws affecting that part 
of medical education which depends on anatomy, makes 
it impossible to study that saence efficiently, without 
incurring some degree of criminality. — 11. It is impos- 
sible for a surgeon, or surgeon-apothecary, to practise 
his profession independent of an intimate acquaintance 
with the structure of the human frame, and at the same 
time consistently with tlie safety of the public, his own 
comfort, and the security of his property. — III. M^hen 
the legislature requires one thing, and necessity demands 
another, not only mmt the enactment of the^riTirr be 
disregarided, but, in process of time, temptations will 
accumulate to supply tlie wants of the latter by unlaw, 
ful as well as by illegal means. — IV. All laws, whether 
private or public, the tendency of which is to increase 
crime, by increasing the temptations thereunto, are' un- 
just, cruel, iniquitous, and non.obligatory.— V. When 
an actual increase in the crimes ot a country may be 
proved to be a consequence of any of its laws, the guilt 
incurred belongs as much to that law, or those laws, as 
to the perpetrators of idl the crimes originating there- 
from. — V 1. The existing legal impediments to the study 
of anatomy, by dissection of the human frame, are not 
only opposed to the necessities of the medical profession, 
but have been the remote causes of increased, and are so 
still of increasing crime.— VII. The murders commit- 
ted by Burke and his associates having had a legal ori- 
gin, the law which divides the guilt with him, ought to 
share his reproach." 

On each of these propositions our author descants at 
some length, and his remarks we consider satisfactory 
and conclusive. We shall give one specimen of the 
manner in which he enforces his opinions, and which, 
though not new, are put in a strong and good light : 

THE MOaAL 2ISCE88ITY OF AKATOUICAL DISSEC- 
TIONS. 

" Now, the facts, as they concern the case of the me- 
dical student are these ;— to acquire anatomy practically, 
he must have bodies to dissect Providentially, the num. 
her of murderers has never been enough to famish the 
lecturer's table, far less to satisfy his pupil's wants. No 
other class of executed crimimds is by law disposed of 
to the surgeons, nor is there any other legislative provi- 
sion of the kind. On the contrary, if a grave be open, 
ed for the sake of the rotting body it contains. It must 
be in defiance of popular feeling, and in violation of 
legal enactments. Are not the necessities of the pubUc, 
and the requirements of the statute, directly in conflict 
here ? And what, let me ask, can the student do in such 
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■ iltuadon? Be tDuit dilxr (bandon 
or offend the lav. He moit dtbet htm htt itiougbtt, 
hit talcDti, wid bla hopei, towMdi HKitbeT calling, fin 
which he i$ uDGtted, *liie bj hii incliaedM and bit 

ErevlDua education ; or he mult condcKend to cODtri. 
ute to the lupport of gaogi of law-bnalina, arelehe* 
lo depraTcd as □at ta shuddei at the occupation of 
teiing foi the aaatomist'i itudiea ; and wimal la tUi 
to Tolaoteec for the lervict, though ao illegal, at well m 
a ditgUBtiog one, on condition of bring paid for theii 
trouble. Cui Ihete be any doubt, notwlttiatindlng all 
the difEcultiei ■unoundlng hii deetlon, ai to which 
line of conduct be will chooae ? M7 own opinion hat 
been long decided, that no law is bicdlng, by whomso- 
ever decreed, which is not, at the ume time jnit. And 
were I commanded bj anj earthly aupetior, no mattei 
how exalted hit ranlc or legilimate hii right to rale me, 
to do aught which I knew to be contrary to the lawi oi 
my AlalieT, the euence of all comnion law, I would te- 
fuM obedience, promptly and peremptorily, 00 tlie ac- 
knowledged principle that no inferior has power of 
himaelf to let aaide the will of a aapeiior : eonaequcntly, 
no mere creature can be licensed to issues decree opposed 
to thote of hit Creator. Thus thinking, were 1 to t( 
■ume my anatomical itudlei to-morrow, I would nnhi 
altatinglydimntcr, and concur in diamterring the buried 
dead, tllough ererv Act of Parliament were 10 denounce 
me III a aeparaie damnaiory clause. I would dare, In 
■udi a matter, to diaobey all human governors, rather 
than proToke the one Eternal Oormn of the worid, 
by neglecting any meant of Increiiiing mv useful. 
nesi to mankind. I ornvMs not the cruel tyranny 
of those laws, by which I am interdicted ^m the 
most proEtable mode of ttudTlng how to avoid ern 
yet made punishable with One, imprisonment, an 
wone than either, ignominy, if by my en(« I do 
neighbour wrong. As well might a man be hanged 
for railing on another and causing his death, although 
himself thrown down hy a power he could not r 
sist. But I protest most solemnly against any lai 
whether Senatorial or not, whicli, if submitted t . 
threatens 10 expose me, at some future time, to all the 
stings and pangs of a guilty consdence. I ca: 
fortune— if my counln need alt mine, to it shi 

thrice welcome. I prfie not even health sohi|,.,.j, 

that, to benefit my lellow-crBaturea, I could dteerfully 
■acriSce it. I ding not to life itself with so great love, 
as (bra moment to hesitate about resigning it, if thereby 
I might ensure a single benefit to the human race. Lifs, 
health, fottone, I consider lent me by my Heareniy 
Benefactor for the use of mankind ; but that which is 
jnine exduuvely, to which none but myself has the least 
title, the repudialion of which could do no man any ser- 
vice,— my peace of mind,_I dare not with suicidal hand 
put from me. I cannot, I will not, esteem It my duly 
to Uy myself open, fop country, kind, nor universe, to 
the reproaches of conscience, awakened by the dreadful 
dime of practising an awfullv responsible profession in 
a S(ate of wilful ignorance. Neither prince, nor poten- 
tate, not power, has the smallcat right to fc»ee me into 
any situ aiion of which llie aboveraay be the consequences ; 
and no law, of which such is iJie tendency, has any just 
daim 10 my fealty. It, through ignorance of some part 
of tile human frame, I commit a serious, though it may 
not be aTatol miauke in operating, poor satisfaction is 
It U the injured penon ahould the law, to satisfy the 
etavingi of his vengeance, make me a lunkrupt in estate; 
— poorer sBtisfaclion still is it to me, to give my gold a 
oompensation for the ill I wrought, while unsleeping 
memoiy torraenls ine with tlw! reflection that I have 
maim^'aratAttdi^ufe, perhaps rendered him help. 
1' [I taken care to be betta in. 

/ I had never done bun that jr. 

•T 9t,tl>erefore, I connive at tbe 

\^ ^rrectionists, t do it, com. 



pelled tboeto by dire tteecHlcy, — I do it to avoid tbi 
riak of loaibg the calm and quiet of my mind bete, tfui 
(opterent th« eternal torture of mt NiiIbcKaAa."_r 
21-4. 

Th* difflealn, boirenr, (• not Id abow that the pre 
•nt syMMiitdnbetlve, but faow it 1« pOMlble to amead 
It. To na it ^^ean Mtfisetly evident, that Ae attcnpi 
to devise any achMDC, by which the neocMity fcv dIsMe. 
lion will cease to be conudered as an evil, is allogathal 
hopdea*. Nay, more, we should be unwilling to se 
the lepugDBOce, with which dissection is at present r» 
gaided, eradicated firom the breasts of oar eountrymen. 
As long as cjviliaatkm contmnet, and th« softer tStc 
tiaai and finer susceplibiliilea of hamanln are cultivated 
the public eutling up of tile body of a lulow-cnature M 
the table of ■ lecture-room imght to be viewed witli pui 
and disgust by all those who are not mere men of science 
and who have taught theii nature 10 accommodate itael 
to the Mcesiitie* of their profession. We an persuaded 
that in permitting the piadice of disaeclion, the gres 
mass of mankind will always feel that tbey are makln| 
a choice of only the least of two evils. It would be ai 
evil lo allow ignorant surgeons to go abroad into ih 
world t and it Is an evil to be obliged to cure thai igno 
tance by infringing on the reverence we cannot hdpen 
tertaining fbr the dead. We detest the vulgar cant a 
inferior and coarse-minded anatomists, who are cond 
nually crying out against what they are pleased to ra 
prcaeot as the weak pnjudlces of the multitude. Ever] 
•oftet feeling that enters the bosom, and throwa It 
benignet influence over the hard retditiea and groo 
nessei of life, may in Lke manner be stigmatlaed as I 
prejudice. No( we may submit to a neoeisitj, but wi 
are not to be bullied into a belief that we uc eonquerlnj 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to the au^O 
before us, who preanmea not to outrage deeomm by in 
sinuatjona so absurd ; but we are distinctly of opinion 
that of the three aources he proposes fiom whence to suppli 
the disiectlng-rooniB, only the two latter are for a mo 
ment tenable. They arc, — I. Suicides. — II. All per. 
eons, no matter what their crime, who suffer the punish 
ment of death — III. All oonvictsdying in prison. Thi 
our author, who justly condemna the idea of aurrendo 
ing to the dlssecdng-knife the deceased inmates of work 
bouses, or the bodies of aliens and strangers, can tecoD 
die himself to the notion of awarding this fate to ani 
eides. Is lo Its aomewhat tocomprehenaible. True, sni 
cide Is held to be a crime, but it is a crime which ear 
riea its own punishmmt along with It, and the full ei< 
lent of the goUimust lie between the individual and hi 
Creator. Would It not be snbvenlve of almost ercrj 
role of dvilieed aodcty, to aee the body of a London 
derry, a Whiibread, or a Romilly, exposed in a pubH 
daas-TDom beside that of the vilest fdon ? What in sod 
a case would be the feelings of the surviving relatim 
and friends ? Besides, is not suidde frequently the re 
sultof insanity, and upon what principle (tfeqaitywDul 
we puniih the insane? It is needless to expatiate upoi 
a sugges^on equally trpugnanC Co common aenae an 
common liamanity. In aupport of his tecond proposal 
our author's reasoning seems mote satisfactory : — 

" A aeeond source from which ' nfajecta' might 1: 
obtained, is discoverable in the bodiea of ijl persooi, n 
matter what tbeii crime, who suffer the puniihinent < 
death. Why should any of these be spand f — why, i 
the oBenccs of a Fauotleroy made him worthy of deatli 
should hia body, alW it waa strangled, have been ■ 
cercmonlonsly handed over to his diihoaonicd familj 
to be deposited in a a^ulchie beside the aahea of then 
who Lved reapecled, and died lamented ? Why not n 
Iha have dispatched it (whether in cart or ooSo, to b 
left to hia friends,) forthwith to the disaectin^roaa 
where it would have aerred aome mon uieful poipM 
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^ than it ins wont to do llfbg f Why shoold the 

oBO, the boiglarf the highvajr robber, with a host of 

' iiitfs, the poultj of whote crimei it. death, be given 

I US, ifta hanging the appointed time, to their brother 

' ^ic^ AUnd (? to die pnblle, whom they warred 

^lint all thiir liTet P The atato derivoi none other 

baefit from the death of a dtifen, than dif aoppoaed 

teriiv '^^ aflMed by the example of his dying, 

i ai efcn that admita of ao much doubt, that many goM 

kA peat men have looked upon coital punishment, 

aopt in caaes of murder, at worse than uselesa. So 

ill Si Gspital puQishments do exist, howevtr, why 

I i^ not thoM that undergo them be afterwards de« 

iiatdoTcr to the tcachors and studants of anatomy ? 

, IteBsdical prafeMtoo, the nation, the world, would be 

ibtfusaa It is certain, if the bodies of men like 

tiw be DOt so made uso of, the remains of those who 

joandcd ts their gnvct vnstalned with guilt, will be 

initai,eonTeyad away, and dissected. With a choice 

tf mh, lappostng (what I do not think) both to be 

I iiilit ii it net wisdom to take the least ? and which is 

I k)mi csanot be doubtful, any more than whether the 

&ailf «f the honsat man, or that of the rogue, is to have 

fontf, vbeo it may become necessary, for the good 

I tf Ae fsmmnnity, to decide upon plans, the execution 

if ffJMk mast be attended wim paio to iome party or 



I It is not, howevor, to be denied, that if murder is a 

' ktcr criiDs than fofgjery , the only mode of making any 

ttactifiQ ia the punishment, as the law awards death 

» both, if by dishonouring the body of the murderer. 

I' tile eoqiss of every felon be sent to the anatomist, 

li diiUDCtioa must be sacrificed, and again we shall 

mt to nbmit to an evil—- The third mMe of supply 

! a » be foond in all convicts dying in prison ; and if 

' liiiiBaer is justifiable, this is so abo. 

Bit win these two modes of supply be sufBcient to 

■R the demand ? It is self<«vident that they will 

K{ aid the difficulty consequently remains almost 

Bgnt H ever. Wu are not avare whether it is gene* 

ihlj kooini, that about two hundred bodies arc required 

B Etiaboigh akme annually $ and the plan now pro- 

}td vDuld not ensure twenty. The subject, therefore, 

ifBt vhidi we suqpoct will long continue to pussde and 

psyki the legislature ; and though the *^ Medical Offi- 

■r** ba nid a good number of sensible things rcgard- 

i|it,ht hss neither cat nor untied the Gordian luioL 



I^WalmuuUrSfvUm. Kq.XXX. January, 1S29. 
I«te. Fdntsd £n> the Proprietors. 



Tk bdisve it « geastally known that this periodical 
*■ anted with a view to its becoming the organ of the 
y^nm, as the Quatteily and Rdinburgh were of the 
Tain aad the Whigs. Its contributors are understood 
■ be diaeiples ef Mr Bentham*s school ; though it 
Mbeeonliesied, that being men of talent, and more- 
**v> Ml of the world, they have picked up some pieces 
I tfiatanatioB that do not exactly amalgamate with bis 
y* ftillf they profees to adhere to it ; and this is 
^■■"■i.J ; and we love consistency even when it is a 

. ^ancattotd | eqpedally in these days of diopping 

' lad (bai^iig. 

Of wise, in oar oipodty of lUeiafy critics, we have 
■»! ta do with the polities of these gentlemen, and 

!*|Dtetee begin our MloAifMfttifojme of what is 

; ^ " fisBd ia Ihsk last nombcr, by setting apart aU the 
"vavUch beer pnofienedly and exclusively on this 

'1^ Anide L is oo tito Catholic qusation; it is in. 

;^l»facinlblywitty« Art. UK is a brief poUti. 

jlwd rtstistical account of America^ addressed to the 



peopleof thiseaunttyutMfloanddoli1te#ita»** An. 
X V. is on the hackneyed snbjeet of absenteelBm. 

These set apart, the first disquisitions to whteh we 
turn onr attention are, Arts. v. iind VIII. Bodi of 
them are on the subject of ptofessional education, and 
are powerfully and spiritedly written. The former treats 
of the system of legal education in England, and al- 
though we think the reform it proposes too sweeping to 
be either practicable or usefhl, there can be no doubt 
that a case has been made out which calls for some le- 
gislative interference with the education of members of 
the higher classes of the law in England. We coincide 
still more heartily with the sentiments and opinions of 
the latter article, on anatomy. We would recommend 
it to the attentive perusal of every man In Edinburgh ; 
for the honourable, though in some measure misdirect- 
ed feelings excited by the late horrible events, kept alive 
and exaggerated as they have been, by the readiness of the 
newspaper press to cater to the inordinate appetite of the 
public for the disgusting details, call for some such seda- 
tive. Art. XV I. '' FMging at Public Schools," ought 
perhaps to be mentioned here, as connected with tlie sub- 
ject of Education. It would be an amusing enough 
specimen of thundering declamation about a perfect 
trifle, but for the disgusting nature of one of the stories 
raked up, and tlie disingenuous application of it. One 
isolated event in the course of centuries— that event 
seventy years old—is brought forward as conclusive 
against a system* 

We come now to onr own peculiar province— the li- 
terary articles. There is one objection to most of them, 
that they are mere political diatribes under the false 
colours of critical disquisition. Thus Art. XII I. of the 
present number, ^' Beranger*s Songs,** is a simple state- 
ment of the political arrangements and public feeling of 
France ; to which several of the songs of that popular 
author are appended t but without any account of the 
author, or of the characteristics or merits of his works— 
without even an attempt to create a semblance of con- 
nexion between the quotations and the preliminary dis- 
cussion. We admit that this is an extreme case, .but, 
more or less, the practice is to be recognised In all their 
critiques. Thus, in ArL II. '* Living Poets of Holland,** 
we are treated to an essay on the merits of a church es- 
Ublishmcnt; and in Art. VII. ** Hungarian Tales,'* to 
another on the hollowness of political reforms proceed- 
ing from the crown. These discussions may be very 
learned, ingenious, and just ; but tlisy ire not criticism. 

This political tendency of the Westminster Reviewers 
has vet a more malign dfect on their criticism. They 
are m the habit of praising or condemnhig a work, not 
on the ground of its literary merits, but according as it 
is favourable or unfavourable to their own moral and 
political tenets. Thus, in th^ present number, the 
** Hungarian Tales,** a work of very inconsiderable li- 
terary merit, is noticed and lauded because certain spe- 
culations therein contained coincide with their own opi- 
nions. And thus the author of Pelham narrowly escapes 
a drubbing, which is bestowed heartily on the rej«t of 
that class of novelists, because their sentiments happen 
to be aristocraticaL Some light is thrown on the causes 
of this style of criticism in an article (IX.) on ^^ Spanish 
Novels,** in the present number. They there give a 
detailed account of their notions of what an historical 
romance ought to be ; which, being interpreted, meanx, 
that it ought to be a history in every respect, but that of 
strict adherence to truth. The fact is, that ^' the Gods 
have not made these gentlemen jf>oetical ;** and it is no 
wonder that they are guilty of blunders when they wan- 
der beyond their sphere. One of the freest from this 
their beietting sin, U Art. IV.—'' lUyrian Poems- 
Feudal Scenes.*' 

There are leYeral miscellaneous articles which we 
|>ass over briefly. Art. VI. is a puff direct, of a respecU 
able sermon by Dr Channing....^rt. X. ia an angry no- 
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tiee of the leuned W. Widd'i " Commeott on Cocpi 
liacy, LiDcamenti of LeumeM, Blemi. oa Diet u 
DJetetici.*' We could aot, tot mne lime, ImigiDS ■» 
pMiibls canie why tbejihould be u uTtgeon poor Air 
Widd; but nmemberiag the rerf pondaoni (Itempt 
>t wit nude by the critic at the commenennant of hu 
renew, we obliioed to kltemitlTe lolutim of the pio> 
blon. Eitha their lll.will ii the imple enuuutiOD of 
the linlrr of biothei wite ; or it ii the vetj proper ud 
lutiinl pique, th^t ill unauccewful aourish ■gainat all 
iucoaifiiljoken.— AtL XII. ii on "Sir Richard Fhil- 
lipa'i Penonal Tour." It la wortfay of the enbject, and 
hai ertdentlr been drawn tnrn th* balaam box, for the 
iheer pnipaaeof SUiog ieveD pagei.— Ait. XIV. ij a 
cutiou* ilalittieil document, drntaining fall and acen- 
late detail! on the Finance Department of the Jxuidaa 
NewipapcT FreM. 

On the whole, the Weatmiiuter Reriew MBtaini a 
verj fair proportion of Che good and bad ihinga of ihla 
einh. 



Edinbu^h. W. Hunter. 



Ale. we know of Mi Jdio Sander* ia, that he ii no 
poet. Tbii work la In blank Tene, which, we doubt 
not, he conaidered the eadett ipecici of TeniScatioti, be. 
cauie he ihu* escaped the uectaiily of rhjmlng ; but in 
"^eluding Afnua, Mr Sandeit hu exeluded the only 

:tem>l ilgn bj which we could luTe been induced ia 



MISCELLANEOUS. LITEBATURB. 



From lAt JomTui of lAaUatanl j— 



llSaUi 



hertrwM lUnT biln. 



II that he 



haa " coma at the idea, as well 
haptiiaess ;" and if thU be the caae, the priie nined 
render him independent of anr opfaiioii whi^ nuif 
t of hla measured prose. 



be pronounced on the snbjeei 



PiMc Chencttri^-^it^nphical and Characteriitlc 
SkelAti, with PorlnOf of At miM HHingitiAed 
Perionagei of lilt prttent Agt. VoL II. for 1S38. 
London ; Knight and Lacej. 

THr Biogmphieal Sketchei In this work, of which 
there are iwaity-aii, an very respectably written; but 
the portnuCa are the most excruciating things we erii 
saw. They are not Tery horridly eiecuted, or abjolute- 
ly unlike; but Ihey arc just autfidently well done lo 
present a faint and glimmering caricature of the ori. 
^linal, which is both provoking and ludictoua,— diatreas- 
■ng and absurd. 



This I* a handaome Lctle work. Intended eicluairely 
for the uie of the Gsir sex. It propoaes to keep pace 
with the hnprovementj recently introduced in female 
education, and is to contain " what ia Taluable in 
sdenee, elegant In accompliihaient, deligbtful in lltera. suite, and a 
lure, and useful ia domcatlc lifto ; not dndiBd in ab- ~ 
stmse tec h nicalities, or abackkd by the pedantry of the 
schools, hut in such a garb as will please by its nnaf. 
fected simplicity, its condensed knowledge, and its 
agreeable irariety." This is promising pretty la^yi 
but as far as we can judge from tbe First Part, the exc- 
cution bids fait to concspond with the eoooeption t and 
we therefore rtcommend the work lo the attention of 
OUT lUi friends. 



Dt;uXO ODTTOyige through the tra^ in the bean> 
tiful evenings, when it was my watch bdow, I Imed to 
•It at tbe open port, bofbte the cairlsM <rf the great gun, 
and mark ibe piug ie ss of Ae vnad throuph the clear 
and Tetdaot waters, as tbe littk wares played themadTcs 
around ber bends, and alioals of fiih darted, with the 
rapidity of lightning, by her aides. On cue of (faeae oc 
casiKks, I was •oddenly stsitled fioia my meditations 
by the cry of " A sail a^beod I halo t Neptune I Nep- 
tune 1 a-hoyt" and on gaining^ deck, peirelTed a large 
tar^Jwrrd flaming on the ocean, and Rliding past our Tea- 
sel ; whldi,Iwaigiwntaui>d«rstin<l,wa«theKiyalbwge ' 
of tbe renerable watery Ood, whohadaai>a*DeadU>in< 
■entianof cmningoo boardnextmonlng, tosap«t^tend ; 
the shaTing sucb of his children as had not ptcrknisly 
~Dsaed the gnat boundary of hii domtnloiiB. 

Next mcFmiog, scoardLngly, this BUguK pet««nage ' 
made hit appearance on the quartel'4eck, about half-past 
nine a.m., and advanced to scat himself on a gun-car< , 
ifaae, under a gorgemis canopy of Tariooa-coloared flags, ' 
and auttouDded by innumeniile siteanieTS, iriiidi knt ' 
waring to and tio with every wandoing bnen. Uii 
dress, conditlng of abufEdo's hide, with ndi other T>> I 
rieties as could be pioeured on board, added to an iroo- I 
crowned, hoary-bearded maak, renderedhfanaTerygro* I 
lesque flgnte. By his side was seated a gieantle I 
wbite-robed mariner, somedilag naembUng an ^d wea- { 
thet-beaten woman, intended to rtptesoil Amphitiite. 
The royal chariot, preceded by a band of moaic, and 
drawn by aixteen men, painted from Iwad to foot in the 
most ludicrous raablon, led the van of tbe proccauon, 
and was followed by the numerous conaubln, bearing 
their roda of office, all decorated iu ■ siDgnlar manner. 
Next followed tbe important barber, wiUi hta train of 
n ece a sa ry attendants; and hi* Oceanic Majcaty's ba«ae- 
hold brought up the rear. 

A fterj parading the quarter^deokwith all due ceremonyt 
the procesaiou balled oppoelte the csdrfy door (that ia, the 
door of the great cabin DO the upper deck) whoe his god. 
head was welcomed by the officers, and acoepted the of- 
fer of a glau of ipirila ; nor had fats fair spouse anyhe- 

"■-■*— wallowing a potent diauj^t of the aame in- 

ar. When Om barber (who dtd not &1I to 
exhibit his huge irra raior) and BerarsI of the other at- 
Kodanis bad also paid tbor derotlom at llw shriiie of 
Bsccbnt, the ear was drawn into the lee walit, wheie 
were prepared a deep ciiteiii, (composed of a tarred top- 
sail, •npported at the fbiu conun by consponding 
stanchions, and filled to tbe bdm whh tbe salt water of 
tbe Uopical ocean), a corcrad throne for Neptone and 
his exqniaiie conaon, a icaShldlng for the barber and 
' pUnk acroM the reservoir, oo which 



Ar^AnrA to undergo the otiemony of " shaving." 

At this metnent the beaAu of the dmtna, the 

' I* of the 



of tbe boms, the slioau oi 



. . . Imtna, the aoi 
maitlnei*, and the a 



dlealed to tbe anxioas bsii^ bttor, on the gnn-deek. 
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:a) bliodfeUedy and with a palpitating heart« to the 

•jceif exeeatkn. No fooner had I gained the ram- 

flit flf the eompanion-ladder, than a deluge of salt wa 

B, fiwB iDDamenlile bvckett, was discharged unoere- 

aivQslf into my face ; and when I attempted to gasp 

jvkeitfa, an onoeasing stream from the fire-engine was 

£neted, by some expert hand, right into my mouth. 

btbiiitste, panting, and almost breathless, I rushed 

liftfds, with mneh exertion, dragging constables and 

tsH^tt sfter me, till I gained &t fm>t of the ladder 

flkh kd to the plank crossing the cistern. This I 

waded, widi some difficulty, amid the cheering of a 

xdcH moldtvde, took my seat on the tottering plank, 

aimiled, with anxious expectation, the dreadful re- 

Hk«f iH tins ceremony. X had not sat long till a 

nnh bmh (every hair of which seemed to be fonned 

I tf I PoRBpiiie*s quill,) saluted my chin ; then a sharp- 

tdednw (intended to represent a razor,) was passed 

11S17 dMcks; dien a bucket of water was thrown in- 

snrftee; tiicn another dense stream from the five- 

«iKvn directed into ny mouth ; and then the ftail 

fatk wis wididnwn ftom under me, and I plunged 

UefldDg lad breathlen into the abyss below! This 

m M ill: in the dstem was a shelf, and on this shelf 

-laaCdnaied in a bear*s skin, and creeping on all- 

' M vboR duty it was to hold the subject of tlieir 

sitkfibr mne time, under the surface of the water. 

SomliB^ as it were, for my existence, no sooner did I 

I Utbe boiwd clutches of the great (ear, than I struck 

'^aiuhsblow on the head, as caused him to let go 

b^iip; sad almost insensible, I scrambled up the 

' cdstf die dstem, and threw myself down on the deck 

kdw. Still no quarter was allowed me ; I had yet to 

labiij viy through a deluge of water, showered on 

arte tile fimcBStle, the decks, the booms, and the 

.wftj ti the after-part of the vessel ; which, had I not 

■ isDetiitely aeoonmliahed, I rerily believe I should 

' hiennk exfaanstea under the ordad. 

XMithstsading all this roughing, however, I oontri- 

iA« the whole, to preserve my good humour, and I 

Mm Moaer recovered, and btgan to look about me, 

' te I nad a bucket,— joined the enraptured perform- 

arfthti busy aoeoe, — and was among the first to sa- 

iaoj hapless messmate, who next made his appear- 



, Aftv all die midahipincn had passed through the 
koii of the barber, the shaving of the seamen com- 
ssod: this wasa man serious business, fbr the chins 
if ^ bled pioAisely, and their months and eyes were 
, (orfdly diifigared by the tarry brash of the barber ; 
. ifciktoneoti of their favourite element were showered 
>ii)dr hooded heeds without sympathy or restratnL 
Jflthemesatime, the sharing adTanced with great ra- 
!>%; ind before twelve o'clock, the procession re- 
feiiit in ail its pomp, to the cuddy door, in the same 
^u kaoaAj ; when the captain's health, with that 
tfd die k|itioiate sons of Neptune, was drunk, with 
yadcoBtianed cheers, and then the sports of the 
■QBgeoadnded. Bat towards evening, the Captain 
*M a fibeod supply of grog to be served out to each 
'^ aOon, and the remainder of that night was spent 



' Diaiaiiig the goblet and singing the song." 



lariKiZL nvYtrnta ik amc&ica. 

Tmi m tout spedes of the squirrel, with which 
^ptnaatty of Amwica are familiar ;-~there are five 

' *«*^ they are acquainted. The firet are known 
tthoB ladcr the names of chippy <, red^ bhekj and grey 
^*^ I*— the Isst is called HktJiyittg'tqtUrreL He is 
^ofnlHtdeanunal. The fur of his tail, in colour 
^^BtBie, Rsemfaks that of a beaver, and in arrange- 

,*^ii laifam am. the downy leathers of the turkey. 



His skin, which is delicately soft, and partially white^ 
on dose inspection seems to be a mitjlt. He looks as 
if put into a bag, wide enough to hold two of him, with 
apertures in it to disengage his head and claws only. 
Properly speaking, he does not^. He cannot ascend, 
except by climbing. When the wind is in his favour, 
he looks out for the tallest tree, from the top of which 
he leaps, and by spreading his loose gown, and setting 
his downy rudder, lie '' goes on his way rejoicing." His 
body is about four inches in length. He is generally a 
favourite, and this, together with his shyness and dex- 
terity of evasion, prevents him from being often molest- 
ed. He lives in the holes of the forest trre, and loves 
the upper Her of berths. Some aflirm that he has power 
over the quantity of air he carries about him, so as to 
suit his shape to his mode of *^ progreatingJ** 

The chipphig squirrel, or " cnippy," or ** streaky," 
so called from his peculiarities, is the smallest and least 
numerous of the spedes. His voice is like that of a 
young chicken ; his sise that of a small rat. He is of 
a red or dun colour, with black streaks down the back 
and part of the sides. He loves the orehard, and lives 
in the stone wall, and is sddom troubled except by the 
schoolboy. 

The red squirrel is about twice the sise of the chippy. 
He is altogether of a bright dim oplour. His tail is 
bushy, and large in proportion to his body, being of 

Sual sise with it. He lives in the holes of trees. The 
k most generally supplies him with a dwelling ;-»the 
nut-tree furnishes his winter provender. A snudl hole 
will not serve him ; for the supply he lays in is great. 
He frequents the orchard and the wheat-field ; plunders 
the bam, and sometimes intrudes himself into the dwdL. 
ing-house. Passing tlnough the hickory grovci, you 
occarionally hear him nibbling at his favourite repast-^ 
the nut. Sometimes the falling of one from amidst the 
tree, with a hole in either side of it, minut the kernel, 
will indicate to you his «< ball of the fieast of shells." 
If you happen to alarm him, and awaken in him suspi- 
dons of an evil design, you will hear him, by the time 
he gets to the top of the tree, long and loud — chit-chit- 
diit chur-r-ring— in exulting defiance of you. Some- 
times you will see him in the form of a V, his body and 
tail suggesting the two members of that letter, perched 
upon the larger limbs of the apple or cherry tree, feed- 
ing damtily on the choicest of the fruit. This is his 
most hazardous situation ; for not unfreqoently does the 
chance directed, or skilfully cast missile of some mis- 
chievous urchin, hurl him from his festive board to the 
inhospitable earth. Here, notwithstanding, he has some 
chance of escape ; but woe be to him if his path be eo. 
countered by the disgorgement of a school-house. Every 
pass to the woods is guarded ; every stone-heap block- 
aded, and a sentind stationed at tlie foot of every tree. 
These prepsrations alarm him ; he drops his food ; re- 
covers his fore feet ; ascends the tree ; and chatters. 
This is soon put an end to, for a good climber mounts 
the throne of his dominion. Like other kings, under 
similar drcumstanoes, he becomes panic-struck. He 
jumps from spray to spray, and attempts to pass his 
more immediate adversary ; but he abandons this at- 
tempt, on seeing the trunk of the tree endrded by an 
host. He is at last driven to the extremity of one of 
the branches, and from thence shaken to the earth ;— 



" Now comes the tug of war, and din of 



£ur 



Down he oomes, amidst shouts of *^ fair play I 
play E give him the fence, or he*ll take the stone wall,*'— 
*' guard the old oak tree," — *^ keep him out of the wheat- 
field,"— <^ fair play ! no dogs"—'' the rail fence— there, 
now— at him, boys— hurra !"— (Rattling of stones- 
tearing of clothes— misdirected missiles, and bloody 
noses.)— '« The hickory trees I" " keep him out of the 
tall one." The poor animal gaUantly strains every 
nerve ; throws his fortune on the cast of a die, and 

n - - ■ - , - ■ -, . ■> ... 
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bravely dashes through the midst of his enemies for the 
tall hickory. He is dosed upon and grappled for, but 
woe be to tbo fingers that seize him, his dagger teeth 
axe driven to the hilt. He escapes from between their 
feet, ascends the topmost twig Jt the tree, and chatters. 
His ill-judged exaltation only instigates his pursuers to 
carry the war once more into every branch of his domi- 
nion* The spirited little animal leaps from bough to 
bough, dexterously avoiding those that can be shaken 
by the enemy, till he finds himself manceuvred into a 
situation which renders his farther exertions vain. He 
wants not for resolution ; — ^he ascends the highest pin- 
nacle, and leaps headlong to the ground. After this he 
seldom escapes, owing to the descent bewildering him. 
He is sometimes sacrificed to the demon of Revenge; 
but oftener bis magnanimous intrepidity routes the 
generosity of some ^' influential*' of his advenaries, 
who rescues him from the lacerated fingers of his pre- 
meditating executioners, and gives him back to his sil- 
van recreations. 

The black squirrel u nearly double the size of the 
red, and the grey is, perhaps, quite so. They love the 
most productive soils, and hence the colonist meets them 
oftener than chance slone would direct* In new settle- 
ments, their numbers and destructiveness are so great, 
as to command the attention of the minor authorities. 
A variety of methods have been adopted in order to fa- 
cilitate their extermination, of which not the least eftc- 
tual is the ^* Squirrel Dinner." Don't mistake me ; I 
do not insinuate that these worthies retaliate on their 
annoyers, by eating them out of existence; although 
these dinners still obtain in many places where the ne- 
cessity for them has ceased. And in all probability, in 
another generation or two, when luxury may more pre- 
dominate, and when the animal, by growing scarcer, will 
be considered a rarity, it may become, what its name 
more directly expresses, a feast on squirrels ; broiled, 
stewed, pyeified^ and roasted ; therein more resembling 
an oyster-feast, than what at present it is— « challenge 
from a given number of well-wishers to their settlement, 
to kill more squirrels, within a certain time, than another 
specified number, under penalty of forfeiting a dinner to 
the whole party. 

Tlie number of squirrels killed on some of these oc- 
casions is immensob The American newspapers, a few 
years sinoe, contained an account of one, west of the 
Alleganies, where 17)000 were said to have been destroy, 
ed. Another account appeared lately, mentioning 8000. 
Kven this last was bdmdied about by some of the British 
journalists as *« Yankeeism." It is perhaps excusable 
on their part, however, seeing that the arrangements of 
the hunt were not coupled with its amount. These 
matches sometimes have 300 on each side ; two months 
to hunt ; and two townships (perhaps 7S square miles) 
of specified hunting ground ; and, as far as the writer 
of this recollects, the 17,000 above alluded to was the 
proeeeds of such a match — the contention of two town, 
ships. This is about 4Qi squirrels to each man for two 
months, or less than three squirrels every four days, and 
about 236 squirrels each square mile. No one that la 
the least acquainted with the interior of America will 
treat this as impossible. The number killed is count- 
ed by scalps, each contender bringing his number on the 
appointed day. Hawk and crow soUps are sometimes 
also included. 



FINE ARTS. 

XIOBTH XXBIBITIOV Of» 1>ICTXntX8 AT THX 
' BOTAL IITBTITUTIOK. 

{Second 2iotic€^) 

^ Ws mentioned out intention last Satafday of no- 
ticing, in the first place, the portraits, and especially 



tfaoae of Mr Watson Goidoo, and subaeqneatly dis work 
of the principal landseape paintsrs. We have chosei 
this arrangement of the different branches of art ss i^ 
conceive portrait-painting, if not the highest, certaini 
the next important department of the science to histoq 
cal painting. By portrait-painting we do not mesn t 
include all the miserable representations of men sittin 
in vulgar importance in a mahogany cluur, with a i^ 
curtain behind them ; but those portraits ^one, whicli 
from their intrinsic merit as pictures, ars objects ^ 
value and admiration. In illustration of the proprie^ 
of this classification, we need only call to the recoUe^ 
tion of the reader, (and if he cannot bring them to m« 
mory, knowing nothing about them, he will perhs| 
take it for granted,) the portraits of Titian, Reuben^ 
Rembrandr, Velasquez, and Vandyke, besides others % 
could mention, than which there is nothing mote s4 
mired or recherche in the whole range of art ; snd if 
may also remark, that these distinguished indiTidos] 
were eminent as historical painters ; yet their historic^ 
pictures are certainly not more valued as works oi m 
than their portratta, which at this moment form some o 
the principal attractions of the finest galleries in £ii 
rope. 

We have gone a little out of our way to stats thi 
above facts, in order to remove the impression that po^ 
trait-painting is in itself a secondary branch of art, si^ 
impression which we know does prevail among the betj 
ter circles in Edinburgh, who, we make bold to ssyj 
however enlightened on most subjects, have not ss y^ 
a very elevated taste in matten connected with th< 
fine arts. No doubt, taste must grow with Ae srt it^ 
self t and whilst it must be allowed that art in Scot^ 
land is but in its infancy, it is to be feared that hd 
aiater taste is altogether stiU-bom. In Modem Atheoj 
there is certainly a great affecution of eneouragiog ai^ 
But if this be analysed, it will be found to consist of i 
compound of vanity, and a love of lionhing. For im 
stance, a regular-bred artist, who has studied from tfaj 
antique, who has painted much from nature^ and wb^ 
haa made the works of the old masters a constsnt sooia 
of interest, and improvement, one would naturslly expect 
to tise in his profession ;..but no— Jie won't do ; he hsi 
been too long before our eyes ; his pictures are oertsiai 
ly beautiful, but he has been regulady brought u| 
amongst usi-he has lost the chsrms of nov^ty. Ib 
short, he cannot be made a Uon oi; and, above sll, b 
might not sufiicieotly appreciate the honour of our psj 
tronage* But, let a youngster come hot from Bome-4hs| 
little monosyllable will caat around his name, hov^ 
ever common or plebeian it may be, an air of dsisi^ 
importance, which is quite irretiatible, and which ml 
imrinsie merit of his own could ever have acquired fo< 
him. It does not signify that he haa brought nothing 
back with him, but someof the hard bad eoVraiiogof tbj 
Italianscfaool, andasmall stock of traveled ooBCCtt—st^ 
he is from Rome, and that word turns all hisfimlto ioM 
beauties. If a sculptor, in like manner, has the sobm 
tial claims of a Ufe devoted to science, and undenicdw 
lents— still, if he;is not new, and cannot weU be honiied^ 
he won't do. But let a stone mason come forth, end sll tM 
almost insuperable difikultics of the art vanish befort 
him. Never mind what he produces — whether it be s 
hero apparently under the infloenoe of the lumbsgo, o^ 
a caricature, not superior, if equal, to a Dutch toy-j 
still, like a canonized Catholic 8ain^ he is worshipped 
forthwith; and his fame is published bytheeoltgh^ 
ed amateurs of Edinburffh^as a bright starOat m 
oome from the desert, to Sied a new ray of ligw «\*2 
Modern Athens. We should be sorry to dcnythM 

men a fair proportion of praise and paisonags; ^'''^j'^ 
we see them pushed far beyond their deserts, to the pn^ 

judieeof those who an infinitely more entitled ^tv 
en o o usag ement and approbation of their ^^"f^HT^I 
we consider it the duty of every true fti»d of sn 



it tfai datf of flffvy trae fritnd of art to 
ivth, and to daia fn them the merit they de- 
We have beoi nnable to rceiit thii digreo- 
ii«n the tabjfct imnediatelj be£oK ns, to i&ich 
KBfvietaiik 

Ik pictae hy WataoD Oocdon, which prindpelly 
ggtfi onittcBtioii, it his fall-length portrait of Colond 
Insrof Pelmaiaft He ii lepreKOted in his yco- 
^'uitem ; and ve hellere the fiictare was paint* 
iighneffaMtaty who hare taken thia meant of teatl- 
:ti| ikdt taptdt for their commander. Nothing can be 
■rbibIj or J«gtii<MMi than the figure ; he is suoding 
tA his helmet in one hand, spparendj addresaing his 
Am, whilst with die other, he is holding his horte, 
lb a iqucaented in the act of rearing, but in inch a 
l«k mj ai to proclaim the managed steed. I beliove, 
jhibeen laid, that the fignie is too placid to stand 
Mpide of a prandng bone ; but only, a timid gentle* 
us, vko woold feel serkwsly alarmed if his horse wsn 
ra to pdek his ears, could suppose this remark correct. 
f eb^ tsaaore this gentleman, that such elegant gaiety 
•ie put of a diaigcT, would not only be a matter of ptr* 
■BodifiRnee to a good honeroan, but rather a thing to 
keened. Eren were it not so, is the painter to be allow* 
dooKflf the licenoe, which is so liberally granted to 
lappet, cspedslly when it is absolutely necessary, to 
itiaufmcnt of his composition ? It appears to us, 
knathe whole picture, there is a fine chivalrous 
kb^ vUdi is consUeraUy heightened by the attitude 
tf6e hone, in itself beautifully drawn and painted. 
Iknaaigattent of the light is conducted with much 
naee ; die principal light is admirably concentrated on 
kkiSL of the male ^ure, and from thence, ctfiied 
licf die ann holding the bridle, and on the neck of 
iekie, till it reaches the second light, in the estmno 
Attttflf the landscape; it is then happily repeated on 
k had holding the helmet, and by a light on the lock* 
jntcfthehoeK, and alao in the upper part of the sky* 
As fraqgemcat of light reminds us of a remark of 
ieewlk&cand talent^ Lord Kldin—wbo, ■pH'^'Y 
•ikHer.MrThompsoa, said that ^<a picter* like the 
ktmt iboold hae a sun ;^withoat it, it*s a blind bn* 
ook" <'Vciy true," said Mr Thompson. ^ But 
k^iBoa'U needs,*' his lordship added, ^MtnuMB 
be a neoo alas^ and satellites forby.*' in these qoalat 
«■&. n hare an admirable lecture on eompositiop.— 
Xt Dmpssn, aone time after, repeated to Load fildio, 
Aa Hr Cleii, his own remarks, which, in the molli* 
aieofUieenpationsthehsdlbigoiten. HeaesoMd 
adbplaaed with thdr truth, and could hardly bdiett 
aUnditkem. <" Did I say diat ? Wed it*s doevilidi 
«daid; butlosnnadiink thatl ssid it."— Before lea. 
^ lUi picture, we most remark, that Mr Watsoo 
Mm ii^ fmoally, extremely happy in his full-length 
?>t>iitt;io proof of this, we need only call to reooUec* 
'«« hii pctares of the Right Hon. Lady Grey, tho 
lj|ht Bon. Lady Hampden, Captain Stewart, 15lh 
B«B% tad Hr Hunter, Professor of Humanity, at Si 
^^^km, which latter picture, we loam, is now engra- 

I a«k McDt exhibidoo, Mr Watson Goidon*s por. 

;^if Sir John Nasmyd^ BarL, is a most Vandyke. 
'bpictaa It is weU composed, and delicately colour. 
<|iiad thoe is a most gntlemanlike air about it $ the 
^of an ethers most rarely met with, but yet meet 
*MaOy ireniailc^ to render a portrait permanendy 
VieMda The portrait, by die same ardst, of Bishop 
•^'i^M, h sa exoeUent picture— a very faithful and 
^oUs iilrmfsi We were also modi ddsghted with 
taJkagimuuMtation of Professor Wilson ; the head 
•^daad viih so onch vigour and truth, that the pic 
lofaaeadie. Amoqgst his portnits of ladies, 
Kow UH; it haa a simple expression of nature 
which is very faacinatiag ; and it is m bcaad* 
i«o.dctaO,asit is rich and ttan^ent in colouring. 



The rest of his portraits an aUgood ; butwaatofspaes 
prevents us taUngparticalsr notice of them. Incosdu* 
sioo, however, we must remark generelly of Mr Wai« 
son Gordon's pictures, that they are quite dit eated of 
every thinglike trick, and are painted in a true aadnatuial 
style, which in the end is always the most delightfiiL ll 
gives us also great pleasure to remark a manifisst im« 
provement in &eir general odour and keeping since Isst 
year. 

Anxng the other portraits which call our attentkmt 
are some exoeUent pictures by two very rising artists, 
Messrs Graham and Colvin Smyth. Of the ibnasr, his 
best seems to be a portrait of a lady, No. 34. The 
head and hand are delicately painted, and well drawn. 
His picture also of the love«letter, the property of Baron 
Hume, is a very beaudful and fasdnadng producdoo. 
Among the portraits of Mr Smyth, the most perfect 
is that of Lord Gillies. As a likeness, it is venr faithful ; 
it is coloured in a manly style ; and is in excellent keep- 
ing. His portrait also of the Lord Commissioner Adam, 
is very good.«-.Mr Lauder has a very clever picture of 
an officer in the French husssrs ; we bdieve it is a poc 
trait of a sod of the accomplished Madame Catalan]* 
He has also two pointings, tne one the death of a Re. 
man soldier ; the other Coddanus and Aufidius, in both 
of which thoe is much tdent. The figure of Coriob* 
DOS is remarkably good, and over the whole pictoio 
there is a great deal of excellent odour. The head of 
his picture of a girl reading, is also delicatdy and 
sweedy coloured i but the hands are rather large and 
masculinoi.— Them are two portraits of a young Kngliah 
artist, Mr Faulkner, representing two of the sons 4ii 
Sir John Hay, who has lundly eent them to the exU. 
bitkw. These pictures are particularly worthy of at. 
tantion, as being simple and faidiful repisseotatioBS 
of nature ; they are composed with good taste, and are free 
from all trick or meretricious effect of colour, which ap» 
pean to us to be the great cum, which our great glaring 
exhibitioii.room has brougtit on our nationd schooT... Wo 
have a portnit also, by Mr Partridge, of Mn Hastingi 
Anderson, worthy of die greatest admiration $ the dmw* 
ing of the hands sad arms is quite beautiful i and 
throughout, there is a fine tone of liarmony that is tndy 
refreshing..— We cannot leave thodepartmeot of poftrailp 
punting, without mentioning the name of Mr DooeaO) 
a youn^ artist of gjceat modesty and geains. Hehaslong 
been distinguished as tho best dmwer in the Academy, 
and is now lairly entered on the long journey of art, tm 
which, however, ho has gone a gnot way. His small 
portnit of a lady. No. 73, is remarkably pcetty ; ak 
though we thiok that he might yet choose a better coloor 
for the dress, which does not haimoniie with the g e n e r d 
tone of the picture. His Scotch sulk-giri, purdMisd 
by Sur David Hunter Blair, Bart., ia beautifttl. We 
would suggest to this artbt, that what should now most 
occupy his attention, is the study of simple taste and 
good feeling, especially in his female portrdts ; for this 
purpose, he should take every opportunity of observing 
the air, character, and dreu of ladies who really are ao, 
both by birth, and manner, and education. We haidly 
have the pleaaure of being acqudnted with Mr Duncan ; 
but, from his pictures and drawings, we expect much 
from him, and wish him well^Noh 1, ImAj and Parrot, 
by Mn William Carpenter, is a beautiful and ladylike 
picture^ and we believe it has met with the admliatien 
which die fair artist wdl deserves. 

We shall proceed to consider the landscapes ntst Sa» 
tuday. 



HUtBB EXBXBlTIOir OF PICTVKIi AV THB 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

Wx have had much plesaure in paying repeated vi» 
sits to the Exhibition Rooms of the Scottish Academy, 
which were opened only a few days ago ; and as«oon 
as we have ooaduded our remarks upon the pictunt ai 
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the Rojal InitltutioD, we shall proceed to a cooudera- 
f foa of thoie at the Academy, we cannot help regret- 
ting the teparation of the Academicians ftom the parent 
ittititntion ; but the encouragement which both Ezhiblr 
tioni leceiTe proTes, that so rar from iojoring, thcj rather 
aasiat each otner ; and we shall at all times make it a 
rule to speak of the works of art produced at the Aca- 
demy with the same kindly feelings as we entertain to. 
wards their brother painters at the Institution. £tty*s 
'' Judith/* and Martin's '' Deluge," this year exhibited 
at the Academy, oiler of themid ves a treat of no common 
kind; of these, and many other excellent pictares, we 
shall speak in due time. 



FABflXVT 8TATI OP THE DRAMA XIT SDIVBVmOH. 

To the Ediior of the Edinburgh lAUrary JoumaL 

8iK|— -If there be any weight in the opinion of Ro- 
bertson, Scotland's favoured historian, that a nation must 
be considerably advanced in refinement before it acquires 
a taste for dramatic performances, I should like to ask 
how the justly reputed intelligence of the Scottish capi- 
tal is to be reconciled with the measured support the 
Theatre receives in this dty ? — support that is always 
flnetuating, and most commonly meted out indmied. 
Is nature's mirror — tlie workmanship of mighty minds 
— bedimmed by the atmosphere on crossing the Tweed ? 
How must the exertions, the power, and the humour of 
thai manager be paralysed, who is sickened, evening i^- 
tcr evening, with an account of empty boxes — an emp- 
tierpit(if the thios be possible) — and a deserted gallery ! 
Relative magnitnde and means considered, is the present 
eomoany of this dty inferior in flenetal talent to that of 
the first houses of London ? If there be aught to ad- 
mire in varied and effective capabilities — in an almost 
perfect, winning, and chasteoM delineation of charac- 
ter, Mrs H. Siddons stands alone, and far hem rivalry. 
It b tme, that Miss Noel may not have been the subject 
of the rank puffery which has followed the heels of an 
unnameable multitude of Mademoitettet and Madamet^ 
but are her notes less delightful to the ear—less thrilling 
to the bosom ? It is not my intention to notice and to 
praise every individual of the establishment; there are 
hen, as in every other theatre, some to censure, and 
others unworthy even of censure. But Uiey who, in the 
midst of the re&ied and irresistible humour of Murray-* 
the quaint nationality of Mackay-^-the unstudied drol- 
lery of Stanley— the strong characteristic sense, and al- 
ways good acting of Denham — the frequent manly 
touches of Pritchard^— and the gented foppery of Jones, 
can find nothhig to be pleased with, are destitute alike 
of sound sense and correa feeling. 

There has been a great deal said about the march of 
httdkei; but the apathy at present existing in this dty, 
on the subject of the drama, reflects but little credit on 
our public taste or spfarit. Shall it be said that Edin- 
burgti-.the capital of Scotland— 4he storehouse of her 
literature— the centre of her genius — could not support 
one theatre— one^ only one I Will the dty which con- 
tains the authors of '' Waverley," the «< Isle of Palms," 
and the ^< Blan of Feeling,"— the dty that gave birth to 
Miss Paton and to Sinclair,— that possesses a Siddons 
and a Murray,— that has been justly called the Modem 
Athens, from other and nobler causes than its local ap- 
pearances,— will it remain insensible to the power and 
tlie interests of the drama ? It is surely only the slum- 
ber of a moment ; yet, upon a subject blended with the 
amuseroeota, literature, and genius of our country, it 
becomes the duty of the press to arouse itself, and as 
s6on as this duty is percdved, you^ I am certun,'will 
Dot-be foond silent.— I am, Sir, &c. 

J. M. W. 



LBTTSBS PROM LONBON. 

No. V. 

Iw every grade of the sodsl drde in this dty there 
is but one topic of conversation — ^the *' eternal Catho- 
lics'* and thdr «* Questton," The artist drops his pal- 1 
let, and the author his quill, to mingle in the din of 
" Concesdons," « Claims," •' O'Conndl," « Pcd," 
«« The Duke," «« Winchdsea,** ^ Protestant ascend- 
encv," '• The Pope," '* The Jesuits," ** The Bruns- 
wick dynasty, and the glorious Revolution of 1688.** 
The dcdaratton of Minivers, so utterly unexpected, has 
produced a tremendous impression outtide the House— 
and the party who formerly looked up to Bf r Ped as 
theb *' heart of hope," expreu thdr sense of what they 
term his apostacy, with execrations both load and deep. 
I was in the House of Commons on the first tt%ht of 
the Session, and heard the Home Secretary's attempt at 
explanation. To judge by his manner, I dioald have 
add that the Right Hon. Oentleman was heartily 
ashamed of himself, for more unequivoesl symptoms of 
seoet embarrassment I have rardy seen exhibited by 
any public speaker. The simultaneousness of the many 
converdons to his new way of thinking, and die simila- 
rity of the causes of change asdgnd by the vmrions 
neophytes, were unspeskably ludicrous. Mr Ped*s 
chief defenders were the members on the anti-ministe- 
rial benches, and when Brougham opened the oongratn- 
latory peal, his look and tone, unused to the compli- 
mentary mood, struck me fordbly aa the same with 
which Mephistopheles must have greeted Faust after 
perfteting the bonds for the transfer of his soul. What- 
ever honourable membeis may think of Mr Ped's 
^ painful sacrifices," I have found them, as fsr as my 
sphere of observation extends, very lightly estimated by 
people of all politicd persuasions. 1 have heard not a 
tew of the '^ agiutors'* themsdrcs declare, in very on- 
messuied terms, that their confidence in their old op- 
ponent was nothing increased by his sudden regenera- 
tion. Ministers have placed themsdves in a perilons 
podtion-^or, without canvasdnff the merits of the ques- 
tion, it may be reailily premised, that if, as they pro- 
fess, their contemplated measure be an endeavour to sa- 
tisfy both parties, there are ten thousand chances to one 
that it will be palatable to neither. In the meantime, it 
cannot be den&d that a large and infiuential portion of 
the community continue opposed to concession; and, 
unquestionably their opposition would have been much 
more energetic had they antidpated the eonrse which 
Ministers have thought proper to pursue. A man of 
first-rate senatorid powers would have a fine field for 
Ills ambition, by advocating the opinions abandoned by 
Mr PeeL There is a miserable defidency of talent and 
original thinking in the House of Commons among the 
orators of every denomination. The speeches are gene- 
rally confined io the use of a sort of newspaper dang, 
and when one or two of the leaders have expressed their 
sentiments, the rest sing out to the same note, witii the 
most wearisome monotony. I have witncased displays 
of oratory more eloquent, and not less a rgumentative, 
from Univerdty youtns of two years* standing, than the 
late debates of the Honourable House. When we look 
to the probability of the throne befaig, in the ordinary 
oomae of nature, occupied by a minor — ^the distracted 
state of Ireland — ^the weight of the national obligations — 
the total absence of dedded senius, and the general dash 
of interests, dvil and ecdesiastieal, we may wdl regard 
the future with serious apprdiendoo. 

To turn from the aflbirs of the rail to thoae of the im- 
mic world— I went, as I informed you I would, to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, to see the first representation of 
the Widows Bewitched— a piece of which I shall merely 
say, that I hope ** ne'er to look upon its like again." 
It had all the extravagance of a pantomime apart f^^^ 
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islaMOE. Yet it wu favoimbly Teceive(I..b7 a pack- 
ij boose, I tnppose ; and has been since produced several 
txt far Cotkaej gratificatioD. The management made 
m^ ttooement for this atrodous imposition on an en- 
}^m9^ poUiCy bj the manner in wliich they reviled 
FsqoWk "Recruiting Offieer" on Satuidty night. 
I iWe but tibe siaiple fiwt in saying, tliat I could not 
mm, with the ezoeptioa of two parts, which were never. 
i^ Kspectably filled, to see that play better acted. 
LoBg Im Charles Kemble ! his Captain Plume was the 
1ST prioee of ]cind*bearted, rakish, recruiting officers, 
fitndi'i Serjemmt KiU was not less excellent in its 
nf; it vas a model of imperturbable audacity. Keeley, 
lOBMdiin of Tom Thumb dimensions and infinite 
May, and J. Reeve, did ail Aat mortal Thespians 
aiU do to bmish spleen, as representatives of the genus 
bofbi. The fblUblown beauty of Bliss Chester, and 
,tl£Cipdfal]ttg eoqnetiy of her expressive eyes, gave 
Jtdmia i dutfm beyood what she had received from 
Arntfaar of the play. Sylvia was well supported by 
XsQatteriey ; but the actress of by far the greatest 
poBK snd moat decided skill, was Miss Nelson, a 
ma% lady who but lately made a successful dehut in 
|b **Coimtry Old," and who performed RoiC with a 
KBd limplidty and vivacity unequalled by any fair 
aahff of the profession in London. . Though the walk 
y ik two ladies is very difierent, yet it is obvious that 
'Kb PtaUips^ in native talent, is no more to be cora- 
;|n4 to Miss Nelson ««than I to Hercules.*' The 
sodeia whidi the •* Beaux Stratagem '* and the <^ Re- 
OBiag Officer** have been produced at Govent Gar- 
' is, 11 vortfay of the best days of the drama ; and there 
jSMUiig to be regretted except that the great size of 
Ar koBse prevents the audience from fully perceiving 
At gqaiate character of the acting. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



nx riATmiciDx's covfessiox, a fragment. 

kMhMakolnh Author cf*' The Buccaneer, and other 
FocmSjT " Scenes of War,'' fc. 

I ' Xt last dread secret wouldst thou hear 

Uate this ooueh of fire draw near.— 

WkDe yet my , brother vralk'd the earth, 

To dsim the rights of elder birth, 
I Oft bad I aigh'd for his repooe. 

AaiflBg ear fiithers* ooffin'd roivs ; 

fm, though the son shone full on him, 

M J path was ever dark and dim, 
I Aad whibC he lived, hia presence cursed 

The hopes ambition in me nursed. 

" Afir en Daiien^s deadly strand. 

We Join'd together that bold.band 
' Whom brave Balboa led uk quest 

Of a great oeean to the west, 

Bcjand that strait whose mountain chain 

Biads dose each Trans-atlantic main,— 

Bocks of etemity that brave 

Oa cither side the assailing wave, 

Whae everiasting silence broods 
' Upon the sultry solitudes. 

Long dayo we toQ'd through desert wooda^ 
I Hsraanah swamps, and torrent fioods ; 

Where wearied ones, who stoop*d to lave 

Their pcrAed Upa amid the wave^ 



O'ercome with toiU-»were seen to aiak 
In slumber on the cooling brink. 
Where the deep waters* deafening roar 
Awoke them ihnn thdr rest no more. 
Ascending from a central dell, 
Wall'd in by crag and pinnade. 
We gain'd Uie heights— ere setting day 
Had fiuled on their tops away— 
When all at once such shouts arose 
On their primeval deep repose^ 
From rock to rock in echoes flung. 
As if each diff had found a tongue ;— 
*' The sea, the sea !"— «nd on the glance 
Behold the boundless bright **rfT!— , . 
The endless ocean, spread bebw. 
All crimson in the sunset i^w ! 
At once the kneeling pilgrims raise . 
The prayer of thanka— -the hymn of praise^* 
From each tall mountain minaret- 
Like moalem chant when sun is set»« , 
Which died in distance like the hiy 
That weeps o*er pleasnre fled away. 
And, heard upon a foreign strand. 
Reminds us of our native land. 
And strains which tliere we loved to poor 
Beneath our lady's lattloed bower. 

<* I*ve lieard diat music can arrest 
The dark intentions of the lireast, 
And oft a casual strain, 'tis said. 
Hath come to figJling virtue's ud, 
When evil purpose, nursed for years^ 
Hath melted in repentant tears. 
I know not,— but it fail'd with me 
That.magic power of mdody ; 
For whiles upon a diff that stood 
All grim in airy solitude. 
So high, the brain^wouM red to think 
Upon the gulf beyond its brink.— 
Far severed from the rest— while tliera 
I mark'd my brother kned in prayer, 
A demon^thought my soul poases'd ;.— 
Just as the sun hio fiery crest 

Qnench'd in the distant sea. 
One glance I gave— no eye was near. 
Then plunged him from that height of fiwr 

Into Eternity !— 

*^ Descending from each airy steep. 
We gain'd at last the mighty deep. 
When in a wild enthusiast mood, 
Balboa rush'd into the flood, 

Arm'd with his gleaming sword. 
Which thrice he waved towards the 
And the great sea that chafisd his breast 

Claim'd for the king— Ills lord. 

<' Such is the tale till now oonceal'd. 
And with my parting breath reveal'd ; 
Its memory like a gleam of hell 
For ever in my heart doth dwdl. 
My soul in dreams of night to soai^— 
In dreams /—even now I see him then !«-« - . 
I see the rodo— 4he floods bdow. 
Not bright as then with Heaven'^ ows glow, 
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Bat toniair ia • tey itonajM- 

He comw he omnw i<hat i^hwtly £nm» 

And beckons on me to tlie aie^ 

At which the ihudderiof flesh doth cMip. 

Oh ave me from hU q^ectre gng^^ 

My blood It curdling ia his dasp— > 

I fidl^I fiOl!— with mortal di«ed 1*%^ 

He ihriek*dF«and sank upon his bed, 

With terror printed on the day 

from which his soul had p«aB*d awaf. 



BONft TO UAMIJU 

Bjf Jmum Sktridtm JTntwies, 

Tx*KX my ain, Lnre !— ye're my idn * 

Fonns sae fair I ne*er met mony ; 
Hearts sae tme, so food, JAPn, naoe ! 

Ye*rB my aSa !«-4ny dear i-^ny boony ! 
Tears a se or a • soors amaist 

Hae wa lo*ed and liTsd thsgithor. 
Ilk ane s w ea ter than ths last I 

Ye*re n^ ain !— I baa oaa ithff i 

Shall we make the aa seore twa? 

Bounteoiw is the power that's o'er iis| 
Bloomy summer's scarce awar-« 

Mdlow aatumn*s a* before ns ; 
Long 'tis then till winter, dear ! 

Comes wi* thonghtfU' smile and greets v 
Far's the dosft— but, fiur or near, 

Ye're my ain, wherever it meets us ! 



^ the Author <f Th§ Opemng efth^ Sixth BuO.** 

That strain again ;— dear Bessy, sing 

That mdody once more to me ; 
That magic measure back doth bring 

The full-fraught memory of thee t 
Those eyes of purest^ hearsnlisst Une^ 

That shone thy sunny locks among, 
That dimpling cheek of roaiest hue,— 

Oh! wake again that dulcet aeng I 

Kight hath her suBeo robe out-flung, 

Veiling all beauteous things and bright,^*- 
The heaven^THult with the star-gem hun|^ 

Those eyes that shed a sweeter light ; 
Then breathe that soft and simple strain, 

That memory may recall to me 
Tliose eyes, that cheek,— H>h ! once agun 

Dear Bessy ! wake thy minstrelsy I 



LIXES. 



Written on vititing the FaU of B-^-.^i fir the first time 

since a chikU 

I remember, when a ddld, 

How oft I crossed thy torrent wild, 

With footstep gay and light ; 
Nor did I tremble on its brinl^ 
Unoonfldent as now I shrink 

With horror at the sight. 

No wilder now thy waters leap, 
Like drifted clouds from steep to staep^ 



And rocks by sarthquakes riven; 
Ncr less the arch that spanned the Aood^ 
On which I oft an in&nt stood, 

Hatf-wBf 'twist Mclh aad hsKfwu 

W«a dtangcr tlwtt aa Ught A tUag 

That I aould sp«l^ witk bb^Uiags wiiii^b 

O'er wlMt I ftar'd toTiew? 
Shan reason, noblest fitiit of yean^ 
Bring but a train of hopes and fesz% 

Which childhood never knew? 

Have I not learnt. In riper days^ 
To look with less confiding gaaee 

On hearts that loved me then? 
Oh that the world were less to me ! 
I would not feel its treachery, 

And be a child agaia« 



TttaoDouL 



STAKZAS, 

WriUen on finding withered leaves streum sear me m^ 
waking fiomsbmbermg at the fMit of mnM tree. 

Ah 1 yon are kind, ye leaves ! 

Ye know that to the gloomy haunts of men, 
Where the heart wildly giievei^ 

I oars not though I ne'er vetam sgafau 

And thenfim, soffc ye Ua 
Upon my breast, that I may shimbv bars 

So deeply, that the sigh 
Of my sad heart may not distoxh mine 



Yes! I am tired and sick 

Of the drear world and all her add deUghts ; 
Her days they lie as thick 

And heavy on my apifit as her nlghtk 

I wander through her streets, 
Woful and lone, while every passer by 

My strange appearance gmts 
With a dull smile of wondering mockery. 

So they would look on you. 

Ye wither*d leaves, if some nnfeeling gust 
Would rudely waft ye through 

Their bustfing places, fuU of gloom and dust. 

Upon my heart ye rest 

As softly as the tender rose-leaf bright 
Upon the gentle breast 

Of some sweet maid, a child of pure delight. 

And ye are lored as well ;-» 

She loves the rose^eaf for its bright amy 
And its delidous smell ;— 

I love ye for your dark and sure deoay. 

Oh ! sweet, sweet is the sle^ 

Which fieJls upon the dim and heavy eyc^ 
When in the bosom deep 

Decay is working swift though silently. 

My weary head I'll lay 

Again beneath this tree so bare and lone^ 
And slumber still away. 

While the dull houn of day mote slowly on. 
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3 fsb. London ; Heaijr Colbani. 1820. 

Wi pmome dial the author of these TUes bac not 
ntmdicd his tlriiticch fttur;— If he has, he had no 
itmm to write them. » OObarc JBarle," his pieviotts 
nk, his been a good deal read, aod in certam quar- 
ei s good deal bepiaued ; hut its morality was rer j 
pstaoMtf or, to speak more plainly, it was positivdy 
!sif sod diere ia ;io great reason to be pfoud of the 
Maiety ef a book-Amnded upon such a basis. '^ Tales 
« FHian*' an not exactly chaigeabte with the same 
^ hut they unqoestionably fattre a tendency pretty 
each the same way. . As far as we can discover, ihe 
Kir piannn whi^ the author attempts to illustrate is 
]fe piaaoB of love ; and of this passion he evidently 
ben littfe or nothing in its purer and more exalted 
km. This ta an assertion, the truth of which, we are 
vSL tvare, he will very stoutly aod iudignaotly lefuss 
»dBiit; £» if there is any attainment he prides him- 
mi SB BMse tfaan another, it is his intimate acquaint* 
mtt vidi the heart of woman. We beg to assure him, 
km^B, that akhoogh he has written «« OUbert Earle" 
mi » Tate of Paaaion,** he is nevertheless profoundly 
fHBBt of all the lovelier and more delicate shades of 
(■lb chacaeter. We see, from the style in which be 
fob, that he thinks his heroines better drawn than 
Bf aortal heioinea ever were befure, or will be again ; 
Bd thit he has exactly hit upon the due line of dis- 
aoiga between abstract ideal perfection, and the warm, 
a&gftk, and blushing chanDos of gentle and susceptible 
rcQSD. Bat be grossly deceives himself ; and to prove 
^ k docs aoy we shall look at his women a little more 
oadj. 

Hisfint " Tale of Passion " is entitled <'Lord Lo- 
«r« Asaghts.** The Lady Alice is a young and beau- 
aU otataiei, who is snppoaed to have lif ed in the days 
•( fiory ytlh She happens upon one occasion to hear 
A 31 sak, ydcped Father Hubert, deliver a very eloquent 
ioagae againat Lather and all reformers; and as this 
^lak was in ^ the prime of manhood," and possesses a 
"iant of manly strength," together with ^* rich dark 
hair* and very *' Hashing eyes," the Lady Alice thought 
ma to &n desperately in love with him at first sight 
Ir lady Alice had been represented as a silly, giddy girl, 
t.t mf^ have been quite natural ; but she is meant 
a be hdd up as a pattern worthy of all example, and 
^ae is the ielb i e something dangerous in allowing her 
to pass without exposure. Her passion in- 
fieyi npon her night and day,— she goes to 
d Hahett*s peeachlngs, but it is not to listen to htm as 
t^iritoal instructor, it is to gaae upon him as a man. 
Itlngdi the AIookdiMovcTs mat she loves him, and that 
iwkssahashe is wHfing tobtavtebethheaven and earth ; 
tte^ as he is ibctiuiale&y rather, of a cool . temperaoent, 



the discovery does not mneh affect him, which of course 
only adds to the misery of the Lady Alice ; and the rest 
of the story details her omtinued devotedness to this 
handsome Monk, who is at length hung ia chains and 
burned, for very rebellioas and treasonable pr^tices. 
In all this there is not only moat diefeettve morality, but 
glaring iniseonce|ptioii «f the manner In which love gains 
and retains an influence in the truly virtuous female 
bosom. No modest and delicate girl, such as the Lady 
Alice is represented to be, ever fell in love with'a Monk, 
^^in the forime o( manhood," merely on hearing him 
preach. There must be something radically wrong in 
the temperament of a damsel who could thus deidean 
herself; and so far from exciting our sympathy or ad- 
miration when we find that the excess of her feelings in- 
duces her to thiQw herself in strong hysterics at Hu- 
bert's feet, and ** flood tliem with her tears," we can 
only expr^« oar oonviction that the repeated admini- 
stration of the cold bath, followed by blistering, bleed- 
ing, and several strong doses of epsom salts, might, in 
all probability, produce the most salutary eifect. Does 
the author of '' Gilbert Barle " really imagine that this 
is any thing like an accurate delineation of the higher 
attributes of the passion of love ? Does hQ think that 
this mere corporeal aflTection— this intense and oppress- 
ive selfishness .this utter dbregard of delicacy and dig- 
nity.— this dissolate abandonment to sentiments which 
ought never to have ^Mnd a place in the bosom,— does 
he think thai this is ilirpe— that golden and purifying 
passion thai enshrines itself within the female heart, 
and sits upon her bosom's throne, not ia solitary and 
despotic power, but side by side with reason and reli- 
gion I Wo pity the ignoble mistake ;.-^it is founded 
upon a most erroneous estimate of female perfection. 

But Jet us meet him upon his own grounds once more. 
We pass over the second Tale, enttded «' The Bohe- 
mian ;" for the Gipsy Girl, who is its heroine, is much 
worse than even the Lady' Alice ; and surely is never 
meant, even by the author himself, to be held up as an 
example, although we suspect there may be registered 
against him the guilt of having deluded sentimenul 
millineri and others into this mistake. We proceed ra- 
ther to his third and last Tale, called <^ Second Love." 
A young dissipated ofilcer, travelling in .Portugal, ac- 
cidentally sees a very beautiful aod interesting nun, who 
makes a considerable impression on him. , This nun, 
by name Angelica, is meant to be represented as a verv 
model; yet she consents to several private interviews with 
Captain Saville, throws letters to him over the nunnery 
wall, tdls him all her story, how she has been shut up 
in a convent by her hard-hearted father, and how much 
she wishes to get out of it, and finally consents to run 
away with him, because he suddenly determines to be- 
come a good moral Christian and marry her, although 
he had previously oopfessed to her that she was only his 
^'second love,'- he havhig, several years before, b^n 
engaged in a verv disgraceful liaison with a married 
woman. Our author, as may be supposed* attempts to 
put all these cnQUVvtan^s in rather a diffemt light, and 
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S losses thedi orer, we oonfess, Yttj ddUany ; for if he 
id not possess sbilicies, we should not have troubled 
ouTselves A longf aKontTAin. But thdugh It fs ^e Ihat 
a greit de*I of wrdng mity he donte wMh no had inteiH,* 
we do not like to see people coming right at last, as if 
by accident. It is so far gratifying to know that Gap- 
tain SaTille aetuskUy did mairy Angelica, and that she 
was a very faithful and dutiful wife ; hut why should 
we ever be asked to take an interest in a man who had 
previously fuerfgoed with a married womnr; tad why 
should we be expected to like our heroine tlie more be- 
cause she consented to starlight meetings with a stran- 
ger, ana wk leugui went over a lancier or ropea nnw ma 
arms, knowing that he bad previously committed adaU 
teiy ? These may be symptoms oT me force of '^ patf- 
sion,**^ btR tc ir dingeroutf^ td" trifle ulch ftffih symptonm 
in the manner our anffaor preiunm to do ^Lit hi danger- 
ous to throw a. gloss over the hnveiiete of s«di princi* 
pIes,-4-the filmy v^l of romance and false sentiment 
over indelicacy and gttih. Nay, Ae tery iotenniiigi- 
littg of purer and healthier wrtUng,- n is fref^uently the 
case in the conise of these Tales, tends to increase their 
danger, by making it more difllcak for the iaexperieoeed 
mind io separate die dross from the ore. 

W6 do not mean to accnse th« author t^ a wilful de- 
sire to mislead: TTe sincerely believe that he is blind 
to the obnoxioos tendency df wt doctrines he Incidoates ; 
and that, never havbg been |iAaeed in eireumstitnces 
which enabled him to regalate, by the only trae standard, 
his conceptions of ftmale character, — .fetiringj proad, 
modest, dignified, pure, holy, and dnoontaminated as 
that shouldf be,..he baa Mien into errors which time 
may correct, and whidi soberer judgment will teach him 
deeply to reg|Tet. H6 may live, perhaps, to paint a bet- 
ter and far chapter ^rtrait of the sex,-^«v61d fA all 
meretricious glitter, and rendered Hrrely, not by the soft 
voltiptuousnets ef externa! Mature, bat by the noble 
thoughts that lighten hi the eys, the generous feeUnge 
thai inspire Without agitating the boiiom, and the grace 
of self-respecting virtue, that better becomes the unmfRed 
brow than a diadem of pearls. 

We have said that the author of these Tales hi clever, 
and we think «e may add that we see in them the seeds 
of much that is good. We can UnA room for only on* 
extract ; it is the letter df a young and affectionate wift 
to her absent husband. We thfaik it Is pleAtmgly and 
natorally written. Wt ihall entitle It 

TUB PAIK8 or ABSENCE. 

<* * You eannot conceive/ she said hi ode of her let- 
ters toliim, ' the fefi^emesa i^lth which I count the days 
and hours between the coming of your letters, and the 
sickening antlety #lth which I await their arrival. 
One day the post wss delayed, and I imhnedUitely 6rowd. 
ed my poor heitrt with the m68t tragic feilrs. I thought 
you had been killed ! If he were alive, I tuid, he would 
write I there has been a battle, Imd he has been killed I 
Oh ! the ttospeakable jby with which 1 snitehed the 
letter when it did come ! it proved yon were ilive-^od 
the tef ulsiM of ftellng Almost fchoked tte. Oh I that 
pdace would 6ome I Toti seetn ti» be gainlttg victory 
after victbi-ys but tictory cannot be gained without 
battles. I ihtiddefed when I Mad your teeount of tha 
action oil the Adoofj #hieh has tfladed yott before Bay. 
oane« I am sure you softened it to me exceedingly \ end 
yet, aecordhig to your description, the cdnfliet wa^ ter- 
rible. You speak in light and general terms; but I 
knoir Well thit you expose yodrself beyond yoor need, 
and I am terrified at the thought You Say, I Iiftve 
now nothing to fe4r4 as the division of the army to which 
you are now attached, is Mi quiedy to besiege fiayonne, 
while the main body is marching forward in pursuit of 
the ^demy. Quietly to besiege Bayontie f Alas ! alas ! 
Do I not knew that sieges era often the most destruc- 
tive of military proceedings ? Do I net remember well 



the horrors and bloodshed of the sieges here on ovr fron- 
tiers, of Badajos, and Ciudad Rodrtgo; and yet you 
wodld falnperiuade ilietfaer^li tt^ay KMTftrtari 
Alas I 1 orost he wtetehed till Aim U peie6^ And yoa 
are.restored to me. 

** I have met with no annoyance or dbstrucUoa in the 
least ; indeed I have never heard one word of the Con- 
vent smoe I left it Thank God f I did leave it If 
this constant gnawing anxietyfbr your safety had faU^m 
^ iijNn me Inere, I eould tKit have supvorted it I sddofn 
go beyond the garden, save with Mrs tTentwortli, and 
Uien wfc keep away from the town,' and I wear a thick 
veiL But the sen s atio n of being ft es ■ . th e Mfleotioa 
that I am youra— these, these furnish sweet consolation 
tod support, without which my fears would be'i6o mach 
ftir me. Mrs it en l worth has been most kind fO" ne ; 
she comes and passes hours with me—we read together, 
and sing togeffaer. The dear hiArp yon gave me te my 
conatant solace ; and I have regained my touch upon it 
<]^uite. I am also leamins English, and nev«r was there 
a nMre esger sehoisr. I betome ^[dite dugiy at nidlug 
my progress so mneh slower than my desiroi Dlsarest, 
when you return and take me to England, I trust I shaH 
bi6 «ble io bid yon welcome te ydor iiatlva ihwe in yoar 
native language. 

'• I am growing extrtfvagantly irtpiatleivt for that tinw. 
So fkr from being aoeustonied to abaence, I find H leas 
easy to endure every day. In every thing I re a d -i n 
ev^ry thing I think— t feel the want ef yon to ttfn to, 
to compare my feellngi and ideas with yoWi, and to seek 
the guidance and the sympaUiy which ybn alene esn 
give mo, and Which ftom you are sd ddteious. Thus, 
yoti flee, I cannot^ by reading, divert my ^osfk^sntk fren 
that one subject of eontemplatfon «hldi ingiosaie me 
tHI I almost grow frightened at in centffatiC preaenee. 
Every passage of power or of beawty reeslls y<Mi lit a mo- 
ment to my mmd. I eidaim, ^ Whiit would Bdwvd 
thhik of Oris ?* and I let foil my book n|»Dh Ay koee, 
and suffer my whole soul (o float aloflrg tf«e tiream of 
th«ta|^ which has you for Its objeot. - I hive ia« M night 
at the Wlndtfw whldi epens into the gtrfien, Ute leaves 
tiembltng in tH« night- wmd, and the moon gimioiiig 
on them with briltiatief as they tnfned id the hrieeae, 
till the tfcene and the hoar and the stilhiest hate ao 
vividly recalled our dear meetingfl id the OdAveift gardm, 
and my senses have thoroughly become wrapt In the le- 
merabratfce, that at last I have almost fltarted #ith sur- 
prise at finding that yon were nw by my side. Then 
my thoughts have turned, with bitttr piin, to the re- 
fieetidd of where yon are ttow....a midnight flglrt, the 
shoutj the shot, the dose straggle, blows and bloodshed, 
and death ! This picture has sprang witii Horrid diatinel- 
nets of detail beftire my vision^ And the iifeagliiMion e€ 

Present evil has destroyed ilie memory of past deUgbr. 
'hen have I prayed for yod^ Edward, With thiU for- 
vensy^ that Ood, to whom my prayers weie btMlfbed, 
alone can tell I ahd my sonl haa risen from lie prestni- 
tiott before its Meker, ealmed, refreshed, teinpwMively 
at peace.* *' 

We trtist, wheti we next meet Widi this author, fhst 
Ve shall find him employing hil natnral abilities to 
better purpose, than in pampering the distempered and 
feVerish fancies of love-^ick girls. 



A General Medical and Statieticai HiHory of ^ pr&- 
tent condition of Public Charity in France ; eompru. 
HngaDetaikd Account of all Eatahlithmeutt deeHued 
Jbr the tick, the agedy and the it^rtUy for chUdrem and 
for lunaticts with a View of the extent ofPauperitm 
and Mendicity, and the means now adopted for their 
relief and reprettion* By David Johnston, M. D. 
Edinburgh | Oliver and Boyd. 1829. Bvo. Pp. 605. 

' Ttttft H a work which eobiainl much Imptyttaiit in* 
fofmatiefl) to floBeel end ammge whMflli mnit hive cost 
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«e«*0r MtiiltogLiboor. Br J^AmCod it almidy 
tnBibiT kaovD by Mf ^ Oencnl Vkw of ihepnumt 
fvmtlPnWk Edvttiion in fnuiee;*' ud the book 
w befee « wUI naqoesdaitibly tmd to iocnaio tbo 
tpaanoa he has aeqnired by the miimteiiett uul aceiu 
•tf af Mi MatbtJcel reeetfchet. He Is so CheOTitt, 
gi ihadbrc need not feer to be eerergly handled la 
CT furter, being modi iboie anxloas to etete lacts, 
ai te iacw ftMi tbeol hii and ntioaal eoncloeionsy 
^ III hrfnlge in any fandfal epeculaciooe whieh Bii§^ 
mD^ kad to important dieeoYeries, bat which would 
hessefa mote likely to invelfe in serious enror. Hie 
lak coBsists of thirteen Chapters, the leading eoDtentt 
i^A we sliall endeavour briefly to point out 

Chgfifr I, presents ns with a short bisunleal outline 
/ ie fise and progress of pnblie charities in France 
TV; Catholic Chnrch always encouraged the establish- 
sot sf hospitals for tlie relief ot th^ sick and distress- 
tL nH more especially after that frightful malady^ the 
iRfWfj was brought into Europe from Asia by the 
Cicadas. At the dose of (he thirteeoih century, no 
ia Aaa nineteen thousand LeproserUt and Mahdrerict 
et said to hate existed throughout Europe. It was 
«B firond, h o w e ver , that the management of all these 
b^ifBls was too much in the hands of die priesfs, and 
^mof abases bad consequently crept Into their ad- 
fcatndoo. The dTl! power felt itself called on to 
asfae; bnt it was long l>efore «ny proper system of 
Mieis established for their "management. Even so 
b a the breaking out of t)ie French Revolution, every 
^Ein!ble inadtution In that country had its own sepa- 
aa scgalstionsi, and nrach confusion and abuse, there* 
he. Beeessailly prevailed* In the Hotel Dieu, in par*> 
iaia^ one of the Utgest hospitals in Paris, two, four, 
ciffa six penons were frequently placed in the same 
U ! sfid hospitals in general, instMd of being looked to 
a ftoeeS ot relbge and ssfety, were too often regarded 
a ybjeds of terror. The Revolution, however, which 
hRi|kt about so many changes, contributed uhimately 
a hsadiiee great improvements into the system of 
f^ charity throaghout France. 

Ciafttr II, contains a view of the present state of 
l^iol- administratis In France. All the establish- 
aaa of duahy in Psris are now placed under the 
:k^ of a getietal coundl of fifteen, and an executory 
saciMon of six individuals, appointed by the king, 
ad at^lect la the superior jatlsdictlon of the minister 
i'^iwitenat* For the support of all public charities, 
atttiia set cif ftinds are appropriateo, of which the 
ftaepd are these ;— Isl^ Rcdixed and fixed property, 
8^ in lands, houses, or public stock ; 2d, Legades 
■1 doeatioos ; 3d, Af oney paid bv persons receim in- 
tid^e hospitals and hospices; 4th, Montt dc pUtS^ or 
qibble loan asaodatiotts, which are allowed to be 
fend only with the sanction of government, and all 
^predts of which must be given to the poor ; 5th, A 
ta c-f 10 per cent levied upon the theatres and all places 
^ psbiie amusement ; 6th, The revenue paid into the 
•ua for the verification ot weights and measures ; 7th, 
{-"tifrSBatfi of all fines and oonflscations ; and 8ih, £x- 
ae ioes levied upon artldes of local consumption. 
TW am total derived from all these sources may be es- 
9isei at about Ij.361,000; and the funds thus ob- 
a.nad tie entrusted to the charge of the administrative 
«caiti^, whose business it is to see that the whole 
^^viuUe eontributioos of a town or commune be distrl- 
httd. proportionally to their wants, among the various 
^safai sad other establishments of that town or district, 
beacpariog the charitable establishments of France 
^A diose of England, there are two points to which 
prtctilar attention must of course be given, — the na- 
|K of the revenues and the system of administration, 
ct JflfeBstoD is disposed to give the preference, especially 
k4r latter point, to France ; and as he discusses the 
at some length, we think it fSshr to state that he 




ai^pcars to ns to have provod his pnfcfaifie to be wdU 

founded. 

Chopter III. taibrices a Very dislinot acttmnt of the 
pertmmel, or interior administration and arrangement ot 
the hospiuls, ia so £ur as the honsehold-serviee is con. 
cemodi wliieh may be considered one dass of the per^ 
AMifi^^the medical service forming the otiier. The 
househdd-serviee eonsisu of the govemnry the sulFigo. 
vemor, the t€eurt de ehariti^ the almoner, and the in- 
ferior domestics. Of these the «r»r« de ehkrki are de- 
serving of particular notice and commendation. Pos- 
sessed of superior education, and, from their religious 
profesdon, placed above many of the worldly considera- 
tions wMdi must affect nurses in general, the sisters of 
charity act at once as temporal and spiritual comforters, 
having quitted the world to devote tbemsdves to tiie re- 
lief of those unfortunate individuals who peopie tlie 
abodes of pain and suffering. Voltaire has pdd them a 
jttstly-merited compliment in his Essay ^^Sur k* Menrg 
d€t NatUmt^** when be'says— *'< Feature n^est il lien de 
plus grand sur la terre que le sacrifice que fait une sexe 
delicat, de la beauty, dc ia jeanease^ souvenf de la hwxte 
naissance, pour soulager dans les h6pitaux cet amaa de 
UMites les miseres humaines, dont la vue eat d hum ill- 
ante pour Torgueil et si revoltante pour notre deliea- 
tesse.** The sisters of diarity amount to several ttoo- 
sands, and are said to do the service of above tluee ban- 
dred houses of refuge, either hospitals or otherwise, 
throughout the kloodom. As obonected with the housei . 
hold economy of t&se charitable institutions, Dr John- 
ston concludes this chapter with an account of four dif- 
ferent establishments peculiar to the large towns, and 
more particularly to the capital. These are, 1st, the 
Bureau Cenirale d*Admi$sionf where all applicanta for 
admission into an hospital must first make good their 
claim ; and where they are dassed according to the 
eharacter of the maladies with which they are afflicted ; 
2d, the BouUmgerie Generale^ a government eatablish- 
mentj where all the bread tised in the various hospitals 
is mftde, and from whidi it is distributed every morning 
at a certain hour,^ to the different houses in locked wag- 
gons ; 3d, the Cave Generate, where all the wine uaed 
both in the hospitals and prisons of Paris is kept ; and 
4th, the Pharmacie Genirale^ ot general laboratory, — 
the annual expense of maintaining which is about £lNNNk. 
Some idea of the extensive scale upon which it is con- 
ducted may be formed from the single fact^ that the 
person who furnishes leeches for the' .PAfirffiad^ Cm- 
irale is required to keep a constant depot of forty thou- 
sand* 

Chapter IV. proceeds to the consideration of the me^ 
dical and surgical service in the French hospitals. This 
is a hiffhly imporUnt subject, and Dr Johnston throws 
every fight upon it that coald be desired. This Chap- 
ter consistt entirely of minute details, all of which will 
be found so Interesting by the profesdonal reader, that 
it would be unfiiir to particularize any of its statements 
as more deserving of attention than tne rest The ob- 
servations, however, upon dinics, and the information 
furnished regarding the Parisian system of conducting 
dissections, snould not be passed over in sUenoe. Among 
other things, it is curious to know, that the number of 
bodies employed for anatomical purposes in Paris 
amounts, on an average, to between seven and eight 
huridred annually. 

Chapter V. discusses the causes which affect the in- 
crease or decrease in the population of hospitals, and 
shows, that as the civUization of a country advaiioes^ the 
necessity for hospitals seems to advance also. Some ob- 
servations follow on the more recent improvements which 
have been introduced into the construction ot hospitals ; 
and the chapter condudes with a number of Interesting 
and curious tables, by which data are furnished for 
comparing the mortality in the hospitals of France with 
those of other counuies ; and the general condusions to 
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e drawn from thit coo^ariioii are ably and distineay 

ChapUr VJ. ia occapied chiefly with dicUtablei of 
he hospitals of France and of other countries,' and ta- 
lies of the daily and annual expense of the inmates. 
Ill these will be found exceedingly useful by theprac- 
ical philanthropist. 

Chapter VIL gives a particular account of the Hos- 
>ices m indigent and incurable persons. 

Chapter VIII, Introduces to our attention another 
pedes of TslQable institution, consisting of asylums, 
nto which such persons are admitted as are willing to 
Niy a certain sum of money. The' occupants of these 
isylums are, for tlie most psit, of a highly respectable 
dnd, and retire into them in order to obtain, at a mo* 
lerate expense, those necessaries *and comforts to which 
;hey have all their lives been' accustomed. It is in 
Paris alone, however, that establishments of the kind 
30W alluded to are to be fovnd, and it is to be regretted 
chat more hospices do not exist throughout the country, 
into which the old and infirm might be received on the 
payment of ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds a-year. Dr 
Johnston supplies every requisite information regarding 
the three establishmento of this sort in Paris, of which 
Lhat of St Ferine appears to be the best. This chapter 
concludes with some remarks on the Maitont de Santi^ 
uid on the asylums for the blind, and for the deaf and 
dumb. 

Chapter IX, has for its subject a consideration of the 
itote of the Lying-in Hospitals in France, and of the 
present condition of the School of Midwifery in that 
country, both of which seem tol)e under verv excellent 
regulations. As naturally connected wiih this branch 
of his labours, a minute and lengthened enquiry follows 
into the condhion, number, and mortality of foundlings, 
and illegitimate children throughout France, accompa- 
nied wiUi an account of the Foundling and Orphan 
Hospitals. 

Cfiapter X, which is one of the most interesting in 
the book, relates to the condition of liunatics in France, 
explaining the improvements lately introduced in their 
treatment, and the manner of conducting the lunatic 
establishments. 

Chapter XL enters upon the extensive subject of 
Mendicity, its gradual increase, and the various projects 
adopted for its suppression, idl of which were found 
more or less inefl[ectual. As a specimen of Dr John* 
ston's style, we shall present our readers with an ex- 
tract from the commencement of this chapter : 

THE PROOECSS OF MCKDICITT IV EUHOPX. 

" The preceding account of public charitable esta- 
blishments gives a partial viewer what has been done to 
improve the state of the poor in France ; but numerous 
as these establishments are, they can extend only to a 
small portion of the population of the kingdom stand- 
ing in need of aid. In every age and country there has 
existed a large class of persons dependent upon others 
for the means of subsistence. This is a necessary con- 
sequence of the state of society, and, to a certam ex- 
tent, is requisite to its existence, although, if carried 
too far, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, and in the ancient world general- 
ly, a great mass of the population was in a state of sla- 
very ; but it was at the same time sure of being clothed, 
fed, and, in general, well treated. Those who were not 
in a state of slavery were supported by government ; 
and when, misery was likely to increase from any unex- 
pected calamity, public works were undertaken to give 
them employment. It is to this cause that Pliny attri- 
butes the construction of the Pyramids of Egypt. He- 
rodotus says, that in that country there were ^dges of 
police in eadi canton, whose business it was to receive, 
from time to time, from the inhabitants, a report of their 
professions, their means of subsistence, aoa the condi- 



tiflft of their liMniliM. The. idle weie ponidied aa dai^ 

geiotts to the state* Solon, in like manner, made Idl^ 

ness synonymous with infismy. a^d oideied the Arco 

pagus to cnqtfire how individuals gained a livelihood 

All were allowed lo exei;cise some trade ; and he w^ 

did not bring up his son to a profession, was depnv 

of his reciprocal daim for assistance in his cOd age. 

Rome, during the lepublic, and at the period of i 

highest glory, hemng was unknown ; «Jd.one of tl^ 

princtpaf duties ofUie ceiVM»s was, to make diligent er\ 

quiry into the manner in which the ati^Uf lived. A 

the republic sunk into the entpire, and as the empii 

degenerated from power to weakness, the strict regul^ 

tions of ancient Rome were for^iten ;. idkneaa and d^ 

bauchery took the place of activity and viztue, and I 

a short time beggary was established almost as a pri 

fession. The Doke Famienti^ so well known vnm\ 

the modern Italians, began to form the enjoyment i 

the poor as well as the rich. The primitive Christiaq 

supposing they were folbwing the model of their Dirii 

MasUr, recommended poverty and contemplation as t] 

surest means of pleasing the Divinity. But this pova 

and contemplation, at fint conscientiously practisi^ 

soon degenerated, into beggary and idleness; and, in t| 

reign of ConsUntine, the number of bef^ars, (for thj 

deserved no other name) professing the religion 

Christ, had multiplied so aa to be almost a scourge 

the stote. This prince, in his anxiety to check the i 

crease of so dangerous an evil, and, at the same time^! 

ensure assistance and relief to the votaries of a religij 

which he himself had embraced, constructed various h<\ 

pitals to receive and main^tain them; but these were 

little avail, as the persons for whom they were designj 

preferred to wander through t^ie country. The numt 

of paupers increased as Kurope became sunk m t 

darkness of the middle ages, and it was not diminish 

by the liberal donations which were so common. It I 

came a sort of duty to Heaven to succour the poor si 

indigent The Church of Rome foreibly recommend 

the plentiful distribution of alms ; and, whilst the abu^ 

and bigotry of that Church cannot be palliated, it m^ 

be allowed that it never failed in charity to the depd 

ent classes of society. Ix{ fact, the only establishmd 

of the time which merited the character of magnificen 

were founded, in a great measure, for the relief of 

poor ; and the many religious houses whidi wers 

splendidly endowed, served, in many respects, as h 

pitals and asylums, to which the indigent flocked | 

assistance. In the early periods of the French mo^ 

chy, there was no lack of diaritable bounty. Clovis^ 

who reigned in 638, dissipated all his fatfaer*s wealtl^ 

feeding the poor during a year of scarcity, and in fod 

ing, on the instigation of St Lardry, Bishop of Pa^ 

, the Hotel Dieu of that city. Charlemagne was 

less attentive to the condition of his poorer subjecj 

but he was more enlightened in the manner in whid^ 

displayed his charity. He published an ordanna^ 

enfordng the necespity of each seigneMr and ahb^ prd 

ding for the maintf nance of the poor of his own territO 

and preventing them ftom wandering over the cooni 

as beggars. He further authorised aU private pen^ 

who should detect individuals begging under Uie |^ 

tence of feigned infirmities, to seize tihem, and red 

them to servitude. But great eventa soon succeededj 

the history of France. The irruption of the Sarac 

and subsequently the spirit of the Crusadea, occu 

the minds of men to the exdusion of every thing e 

and the legislature, in consequence, being engroi 

with more critical and important matters, the num 

of the idle and indigent increased in the absence of * 

Uttempta to repress them.".— P. 447-501 

Chapters XIL ^ XIII, oontidn a devdopemen^ 
the present system adopted for the maintensmce of { 
poor throughout France ; and, as was to be expe^ 



_e ik MtDit af tht tobject* we faU of the mosfc in- 
^oDf matter. Wie hesitate not in reoommending 
sc to the best attention of the political and civic eco- 



::naic bs at onoe pexorived, even from the very im- 
^ktL ihstiact we have just given of the contents of 
a ffwk, that it is one of the greatest practical utility, 
1^1 K^y important addition to the medical and sta- 
ofthisoonntjy. . 



Hitsrian TiJeu Mff the AtOhcrof^^ the Lettre 
it e«Acf.*' S tola. London ; Saunden and Otley. 

ISSi 

Tee MKial mle is, that tales meant for £nglisb« 
jsBOifnt to be about Englishmen. \Ke always en. 
I nil KMBe suspicion of an author's original powers, 
.«e*e fiad liim attempting to excite a Kind officii- 
aabMcst, by carrying us away into the heart of a 
Isarfvith whose pc^tical existence we may be ac- 
l^ad, but in whose social and domestic cirdes we 
■eBBsgled, and never shaU. There will alwajrs be 
jMB^ wanting to give eff^t to the compositions of 
adtt idilMMr ;— «iiher thi pictures he presents will 
kielf meagre outl&ies ; or, if well filled up, they may 
,Bsiad gratify our curiosity, but can hardly succeed 
|i atiog s very strong hold of our feelings, because 
iaratiocin nniaon«.with our own habits and modes 
iMb, There are some conntiies, however, to which 
itiobseedon applies las than to others. France, our 
laMTcontinental neighbour, we aie all familiar with ; 
lihi far many centnnes been making a progress nearly 
bur to our ovn ; and its people, with ' some smaU 
Msaan of temperament, mainly to be attributed to 
id&mee of dtmate, are in most respects very liice 
La belie Broncey therefore, excites our sym- 
aftcr those of Great Britain, its cus- 
■naodmannen are understood by us more perfectly 
Ihttbsieof any other European nation. Italy, too, 
hi from its eontemporBneous refinement and ancient 
fa%t essQy wins our attention, associated as it is with 
■Ait if most important in our system of classical edu- 
■R. Is men and women are not mere ideal abstrac- 
^ bst sttfastantial flesh and blood, animated with the 
pBsoi, sad saB«tinted with the medlow beauty of the 
Hbm^ Next comes Spain, though less known, 
pi K had well auited for the pageantries of romance, 
ii bf presdipdve right acknowledged as the legiti. 
■k noe of coivalry and manly daring. But here we 
kfvt from the realitiea of existing society, and the no- 
lii BBst make his appeal to our attention upon more 
feicvy grounds. If, again, we turn to Germany, 
ivjili^beooiiiea wild, vague, and wonderful. Among 
bedait CBStlcB and gloomy forests, all is unsubstan. 
hiiid snwoddly ; the echoes of biutUng society are 
b& tbe far distence, and superstition wanders abroad 
kxtroDcd. 

If the writer of lietkKi is determined to go ftom home, 
iNi lie perhaps the only four countries to which he 
ia> ■ ordinary cases, carry us with any probability of 
fer& No doubt mndi intense interest might be call- 
IM ebewfaere, but not without some addition to the 
of imaginative narrative. If hlstori- 
be blended with fiction, or if statistical de- 
A in so the panaes of the story, a value may be given 
^vodi whidi it wonld not otherwise have possess- 
I: bit a queation will naturally arise, whether we are 
Ift^wd ue aathor as a noveust, an historian, or a 
Irieat of poHtical economy. It is one tiling to ^^ paint 
^uaaoa, living, as they rise ;** and another to in- 
die machinery of any particular government, 
die loading events of any narticulsr era. Tiie 
are disdnet ; and as we oo not approve of a 
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child being taught to read by means of gingerbread, so 
we do not thfaik it right to be beguiled into a dlsaeru- 
tion concerning civil or ecclesiastical polity, when all 
we wished was to hear something of the remarkable for- 
tunes of a hero and herobe. When these two things 
are attempted to be conjoined, there must be something 
feeble and erroneous in the original plan. Tell us, by 
all means, every thing that It is proper to know concern- 
ing the struggles of the Greeks for theif independence ; 
but do not at the same time attempt to draw forth oiir 
tears for the imaginary sorrows of some Athenian Zoe 
of the author*s own brain. Publish as many Travels as 
the booksellers will purchase into Sweden, and Norway, 
and Denmark, and Russia, and Prussia, and Austria, 
and Turkev, and Syria, and Egypt, and Africa \ but 
do not suddenly permit us to discover, that what we 
thought a novel is only a series of extracts ftom a tra- 
veller's note-book. Why give us fish, when we asked 
for flesh, or a strange mixture of both, which no one can 
determine upon calling either fish of flesh. 

We confess that, for reasons somewhat like those at 
which we have now hinted, we were not very greatly pre- 
possessed in favour of the title of <' Hungarian Tales.** 
Hungary, we said to ourselves, is a country in which we 
do not feel inclined to take any immediate interest ; it 
is a country which has long laboured under many dis- 
advantages ; and subservient as it has been for nearly 
two centuries to the Austrian dominion, it has never 
had an opportunity of distinguishing itself as other in- 
dependent states have done, and is at this moment 4ar 
benind most other European nations in all that contri. 
bates to the elegancies and comforts of life. We were 
aware, at the same time, that Hungary possessed many 
picturesque and strongly-mariEed features, and that many 
parts of the national character were worthy of attention. 
\Ve were aware that, in the words of Mr Bowring, 
**' the fierce pride and condensed nationality of the Mag- 
yar, the less presuming, yet not less ^istinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem of the Slovakian, the dull and heavy 
oppression of all that u Austrian upon both, the wild 
and wandering gipsies afiR>rding materials for all that 
is rude and grotesque,** offer opportunities of throwing 
together " masses of national character, whose com- 
parisons and contrasts have an imposing effect.'* But 
then the question naturally recurred, why should an 
author, with all these materials to work upon, find it 
necessary to weave them into fiction ? If a residence in 
the country, and other drcumstanoes, have enabled him 
to give us any information regarding Hungary, we shall 
listen to it most willingly, provided it comes to us in 
no masquerade dress, but precisely as what it pretends 
to hew If, on the contrary, we are to have pure fiction, 
comprehending* of course, the developement of indivi- 
dual passion, in reference to such characters as may he 
supposed to be formed by particular trains of events, we 
do not see why examples to point the moral, or adorn 
the tale, should be drawn from a distance. To a regu- 
larly-built historical novel we do not mean positively to 
object, merely because the scene is not laid in Great 
Britain ; but in tXL ordinary Ules we like to find our- 
selves at home, so that the author may not be tempted 
into descriptions foreign to his purpose, and encouraged 
to rest one-half of his hope of success upon them,— ^lull, 
vague, and unsatisfactory as they in general are. . 

Some objections such as these seem almost to have 
been anticipated by the author before us, or rather author- 
ess, for the ules are from the pen of a lady. She seems 
to have feared Uiat some critic, like ourselves, might ask, 
^' What*B Hungary to us, or we to Hungary ?'* and 
she has accordingly attempted, in her preface, to bespeak 
the reader's favour for the country she has chosen to 
patronise. She says as much in its behalf m, we believe, 
can be said ; and as we think it right that she should 
be allowed to plead her own cause, we shall quote her 
wordas 
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** The Hu&gtiUn ti»Uan, io^t md ptcturaqnt, a&d 
peculiarly chMuterised m it k. appears to be at pretent 
littJe known, and pediaps ttill less cared for, in Bng- 
land. Our indiffereoce U singularly onsratrful ; nr 
there is scarcely an European country in which the 
Ang]lo-naania nges mote fievoely than Sn that slighted 
Una. 

^ The Hungarlaat are fond of attempting to prore a 
national leeerablanoe between themseWes and the Eng- 
lish ; althottffh, asa wreck of absenteeism, Irdand might 
surely affonf them a closer parallel i but all who are 
acquainted with the morgue and presumption of the 
Macyar cliaracter, can u»preciate the compliment in* 
traded by the exprcsoion of such an opinion. The Eng- 
lish language has been of late years extensively culti. 
▼ated among the higher classes ; and the names of our 
popular writers and artists have become familiar in their 
mouths as household words. The portraits of Scott 
and Byron, and cngramgs after the works of Wilkle 
and Harkwe, are among their most common domestic 
otnaaienis. I should, however, be understood to allude 
soi^y to the inhabitants of tiieir chief ci t ieS|.. of Fres- 
bttiy, Pesth, Ofen, or Cascbau ; £ar the provinces still 
in the lowest state of mental and moal d^ca- 



*^ At the University of Pesth, there ix a professorial 
ehnirliBr the Jfioglisb language, with a liberal endowment 
Ii is at present fitted by an intelligant Frenchman, — a 
soldier «f Napoleon^s army, wbo has compiled in Latin, 
for ihe use of ibe atudenta, an Kngjiah Orammai, Die* 
tioosiy, and other olssa books, which have been honour, 
ed wi«h 4he oommendation of the ccitics of Uettingoo. 
The woriu tet nlacod in the hands of the scholars of 
PeaA, «e 4lie Vicar of Wakefield and Sbak^eare*8 
GomedieBi But the wiittngs of Scott, Byron, and 
Moorn, with some of our best|>enodicalai are in exten- 
sive ciieulaCion ; and I had the gratification oi finding, 
in January last, the Keepeake and Foigetome*Not of 
the new year on the counter of a booksdUer at Pesth ; 
where, as ^e last fa^ionable novel, I was presented 
with Lord Normanby's < Matilda.* 

'< Nor sie our raanufactures less appreciated. I noticed 
that babinie^ at £nghah bobbinet, wa« lavishly distrv- 
bitted vpon the dresses of the recent casnival ; and that 
the priee of Qpfe hundred floiine, mmm, or fifty guineas, 
was affixed to a set of tttaififfdstiir« crockirry in a wate^ 
house in Buda; while the most beautiful Vienna .por* 
celain was valued at a third of the sum. The sign of 
^ the English Lord,* adomsaevexsl distinguished tailors* 
shops in the cspiial,— typified by the e^y of « a fine, 
gay, boki-facsd vilkdn,* in top boots, a hunting frock, 
and a brown beaver, or in an imitation -of Werther*s 
costume. 

*^ I venture to vsoord those unimportant cireumstan- 
oes, to show that, while our sole or chief acquaintance 
with Hlingary is derived from Dr Bright*s excdlsnt 
volume, there is scarealy an event of English life,, .a 
folly of London faBbion,-^r an invention of British In- 
dostry, which does not find admlren, and commenta- 
tors, and imitators, among the Hungarians of lespoetable 
degree. 

*^ Since the publication of the vrork to which I have 
alluded, fourteen years of peace and tranquillity have 
done much towards the amelioration and advancement 
of a nation, which can -scarcely claim more than to be 
considered as a connectinglink between the barbiiesque 
and civilized Europe. Pesth— .the modem capital— is 
extending its Regent-streets and Walerloo-pkces ahmg 
the banks of the Osnube ; and requires only a perma- 
nent bridge, to form, in ito union with Buda, one of the 
finest cities of the Austrian States t a city exhibiting, in 
the ancient walls of Ofen, the dignity of historital ti« 
terest; Mid in tho- o p u ls n ee and asti v it y ^if -her modem 



rival, a checking tostance of wmimwwcjsI pfus|Wft^« xx 
seems probable, faidsed, that shoald some dumge oecor 
in the poliev of the Austrian cabinet, — Hoigarj, with 
sn amended constitution, may daim that place amoDg 
the nations of Europe from which she his beeo no hmg 
degiaded. Were I to describe moie fully the conditioa 
of this unhappy land, and the oppression by vrhidi it is 
dsHy poDnteo, I might create fteUng* of very pwiirful 
interest in its fiivour ; but I am avare that my united 
acquaintance widi the language of the people, and my 
ignorance of the dsssie tongue far more fsmiliarly in 
ttss among thsm, nujght betr^ ma Into exaggnation.** 

AH these dri^gs bang psouaed, bothpfo and esK, OB 
the propriety of writing ^' Hungarian Tales,'* we aball 
now say a very few words of the Tales themaelvea. 
They aso, on tbt whole, cOBsidaably above pox ; and 
aMboni^ in ■» one inataaee so anrpsssiagly excrlicx*^ as 
to eosnte thoir aathorsss a great and lasdag Bepvtauoa, 
yet they possess quite enough of tsknt to onMe her to 
a rcopectable tank among the other female wfiftoa of the 
day. The fint and loogest atoiy, to whibh rtie has 
^venffaenaoicof ^'Cassian," lutoains a gioat doal of 
good eoBspoaitloa t but it is a litde too di d wrir , asid 
would h«vo gained ceosidenbly in atiesigih had k baea 
dimhnshedvoMldesablyinleDglh. This ia a faak into 
which we have observad Aat fieaule vriton ii 
are psiticularty nt to €sU^«.ahey have too maay 
and too few inclaenia ; and whenexer this is ^ 
the iaienot of «he t^ is tuto to flsg, unleaa, 
the writing be ^omf^rlteff Mrala sait, anoHined by a 
ridi Vfia of nobht dionght that mns dmagh it, 
beon it up, as the vivifying aap bssis op the yoong tan 
The second tale, ^* The T^aoy, or Hangarian Cfipay; 
though much shorter than ^ Cassiaa,'* la ana of m 
chief firNmrites. It as friH of delicate, freih, asid fsnt- 
nine sentiment, and the shadoof melandio^ «UA par- 
vades it only adds to its Intereot. The otter toiea an 
all more or less deserving of attention ; hot it is pot ov 
design to give any analysis of them. They are oallad, 
''* Ttie Tavemicos,'* (one of the principal Ofices ef the 
Hungarian Treasury ;) «< The ShaabethfaMS,'* an osder 
of nuns so named ; ^< The Ferry on the JOooBbe,** 
«' The BalsanKoeUer of Thusotaer,^ •' The Feataaal of 
the Throe Kings,*' and •« The Infanta «t Pxeshsr^.^' 
With onr peculiar notions wgaeding tho iipsopriety of 
laying the scene of fictitious nanarives in '^ t« em 
tries," we have read these «' Hungarian Tales*' wish 
much pleasure as we could any other to wfaiah o 
objecthm applied. 
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A Cure fir Vmtpefirm f p r pp o ted in 
Rev. Thamat Chalmen^ D.D. and 
PubOc atienthn by ihe Might M&m «lr Jobi 
BarU By the Rev. Adam Thomaon, 
Edinburgh ; John Lotluan. 18W. 

Wk have paused llus pamphkt irtifaoMy 
able satisfaction. Onr readers are of eaone <wall. 
of the advantages which iiave been foond to 
the instiration in parishes of what are csUed 
Clubs.** or ^ Frienoly fiodeaes.** JUr ThaoMon** ob- 
ject is to give theto societies a yotmoia ositain and es* 
tended infiuahce, by pcetvailing upon ovety -Olniatian 
congregation in tiie kingdom to form itsalf into an aasn 
ciation of this kind, including among ito nembam both 
male and female, 70ung and old, rich and poor. He ia 
inclined to think, that were this ^lan ifanenUy adopt<vl| 
pauperism would be nearly easdioatad from overy pwish. 
A scheme that haa so laudable an ok^iactin^viMr, ss at 
least deserving of conaidsBatisn-} and we tfatok «e do 
Mr Thomaon onfy justice, in fmhlMig osiv .nadaM to 
jndge of-ito verito fbr tbansselMS, 4y Joyin g h a lw a dtom 
the Isws adopted Ay what may .he conidcB6d-tho CI|K- 
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^TlCTy*^T^ Society, /bnac4 jmdi^ liis own 

AKTICLES AimmEeirLATXOirS OF the GO<4)SfSitEAX 
COVQJLEGATIOVAX. FBICllllI'T AOCIETT. 

^J. Xfaivt tbi» Sqdety |)iiaU he deiioinlQate4 T^^ 

CpUWr-BMAM COKGEEa^TIOKA^ fVLlEVDLY SOr 

ciETir.ior die mmoaji support of its members, wfien vi- 
I'aeA wuh tzottble, or tl^e infirmities of age.— JI. Tjtiat 
ai mcmbcra of w €0Pgrega4ipn, of i^hf tever ag^e, aud 
«il icgalar Mtteja, of goo^ character, together vith the 
ddUico of bo^ classes, shall be admissible into this 
Soae&f ; b^JL after one .year from Its formatioo, none 
ih4 be a^mittfd abore jTotty years of age.— III. That 
ask monber ^aU contiibute to tlie fundp at the rate of 
oifOtM^ per week, or fo^r shillings and fourpencepe^ 
jear, to be pidd ^uartex^, oq the last Tuesday of Janu* 
«y, Apn], ^uly, and Octbbcy, each year.*— IV. That 
IK sBo, paid quarterly to the Treasurer, ahal^ be by 
Usa dspottted in the bank, while the sum is under ^C50, 
«fbr whicb, it i^all be limt to the best adyantage by the 
Gssmistee— V. That no person shall be entiUed to re- 
ceive any benefit £opm the society till after having coo^- 
ttihuteil to the funds for five years.— VX. That the sum 
coQected during the first five yeiars shall form a permsr 
seat fand, of which the interest only shall be 'payable, 
' D part of the weeUy aliment, to be given to the sick 
od saperannaated members ; and that the money sub- 
aeqaendj tA btf p^d, by e;rety new member during the 
let fife fous of bif or her admission, sbail be diaposed 
ef m die same manner, until the fujii4 thus railed be 
ieeined snflictently large to answer every purpose. — VII. 
That membera, after having paid into tbe faodi for ^ve 
fors, ahalL, in the case of sickness, be entitled, providet! 
' Ae fkndf aUo9 Uy to at least 5s. per week Ibr the first 
ibne miMft*J** during which his or hor trouble mav con- 
tiooe; and, if its continuance he longer, to 2s. M. till 
die pccuid of ncovery or of death. . These sums aball 
be augnKOlod if^vet it he found thai the receipts of the 
Bdety win juadfy the measure ; but no Aieoiber, who 
bff, within one year, received for three months the larger 
lam ^wed by the society, shall be again entitled to 
, tbitaom^ aUl twelve cfleoj^ months ^^^hif or her 
' reeovery^V lit. That any member requiring the week- 
ly aliment must,' ff ^within the bounds of the oongrega- 
tion, give notice of his or her intendon to one of the of- 
' fiEB-beazers in die course of ihur days after being seized 
nth "Vrr^^TT' ^b>t^ VK^ tnembe^s 9f !p9 «Of^ety 
' ZEmove Jto o^fffit congregations, they shall sdll oe xaefifc 
tk^ of tb^Mciety, on conUnviing to iveo^ the aam pay- 
able toibe funda, at Vaat.once a-year; and that. In the 
evflBft of auch mambers becoming sick or infixm, an ap- 
• y*^*^'»* oo abe pa^ of die minister and seasion-derii of 
^ ooogr^Mtion to which diey belong, shall entide 
dksm to receive ^e same afiment allowed to resident 
: ccmtaen ; it being understood, that such application 
' be made, free of expense to the society^ within eight days 
: |ft« the individual is seiaed with (^uble~K. That no 
! aaemba jbg^ be. antided to .any benefit &Qm the so- 
. aetj while that naeml^r is ^^eficient in Oiifi stipulated 
I paymenu for 'one'yca^.— ^. Jhat tti^e buaineas of the 
. soosty ahail be 42onducted by a atanding committee, 
! Gocmtxng of die minister, the elders, and managers of 
J ciu ooa^rcgationt togst^er with a treasurer and clerk, to 
' be chosen by tW members of the society — XII. That 
dsre abaU be two general meetings of the society in the 
! jtft, ^ be boldcn immediately aner public worship on 
' the JJLooday of each Sacrament in summer and winter, 
I vhen » statement of the funds, and of the «pciety> af- 
- Stan gqterally, shall be laid before the meeting, «i^ 
'. aod» aluyatiians'myae on the ^les as exfterience and 



te made forieodviog the paynmt 
aaJljOie jsmveaiflnoe of iadlvUial 



oartieolar exigenolM any fttdir. «xp«^^^^*^*^^^' 
That, on the £adi of anyiMnbsr, die suagrifing mem* 
ben shall each pay twopence towards funeral e^tpmiM* 
— XI V. That, if any of the members shaQ leel diem- 
selves aMrieved by any deed of die committee, diay shall 
have the right of appeal to die genexal meeting i wboae 
dcdaion in the case aha* be fin4>'*— ^- 26-a 




80 it» diese ngdhationa Mtfn 4o be exceedjin^y .equi- 
table, and, we do«a»t not, wiliL be fovod highly useful ; 
but chore are two paints upon which we ^lould wish to 
be bettor informed, before we can too impU^tly believe 
duit they would effiwt tha deaired o^ect. To die firat 
of dieae points,— which is, whether die payment of one 
penny per week would be a^i^cient to enaure to each 
Biok member §ivt ahilHngs per 9^ fflir die first diree 
mofMhe of bis indiaposition, aod two shittiogs and siE- 

Snoe altwwards, till die |»eriod of leoovery or death,— 
r Thomson baa himsdf adverted. He has gone a con- 
siderable way towards proving diat diis condition could 
in all probability be fulfflled ; bjat wa aibioitad like to see 
die fact sdU more deariy estaUlisbed, ai^m bmt^ ^^^i^* 
sive dedttcdona. The odier poinl app«UQi ^ «> of J^t 
neater GonaeqaoEce, but itf r Th«mson bat Ikot touched 
upon it Itiadiis;— wJUtheteCopgregatwoalSocieOCT 
aarike at die loot of die evd ? UTiU diey not only tend I 
to diacouqige paaperiam, but wiU diey fu^nwh a iau pl<|a 
forfefttaingtoadminiatarany4)BUrftodiepauperP Itwdl 
be obaerved, diac diey peopoae giving ;Plsisi»nce opjy to 
dieir own members; and for dye years j^vious to ob- 
takitng diatassiatanoe, thcsa member mws^ have h^enm 
a certain degree of independence, in order to be able to 
contribute dieir ptopordon iowsxds the funds, ^t 
«viiat is to become of all dioie whom imfofeseeo .calami- 
des, or idle and dissipated habits, baye reduced to ab- 
ject want ? Paupers are not regular working People, 
who can save a penny a^week for five years oo^ «f their 
wages. Is it not die case, dMit Friendly SocieUes, ha- 
ving bean Almost alwaya formed 4^ die working dascca, 
have had a more direct tendency to vka»»f d*e ^- 
forts of diese classes, than to diniininh the wants of a 
atill lower class, that c;annot or will not work ? We 
should be glad to hear Mr Thomson's ^mswers to these 
queries, wSicb we dirow out not widi a view to arg^e 
the matter, hut to discover the truth. 

As to die deeded bencfito to be derived from cop- 
necdng Friendly Societies with Chrisdan Congregations, 
we SHy agree wiUi ajll that Mr Thomson has advanced ; 
and shall, upon this subject allow him to speak in h^ 
own words ; 

ADTAKtAOEB OF COKOEEaATIOITAL iOCIETIBf. 

" I have already adverted to dM advantages to be 
expected Jfrom having such sociedes connected with 
Chrisdan congregadons. "Nor shall I dwett at much 
greater length oE diis topic now ; yet, as It is die dis- 
tinguishing feature of die proposed inadtutmns, I may 
Jbe allowed to recur to it so as to state here what po^ld 
not so properly have been intioduced before. 

<< One obvious advantage in addition tp those for- 
merly mendoned is, that beaides hiring managed bv an 
organi;Eed body, already in activ.e operadon, and whose 
interest it must be to manage wdl, they have insured to 
them all the hifluence of the mimater and his coadju- 
tors for promoting their prosperity. It is not, Uidped* 
too much to say, that die people generally would consi- 
der die prosperity ^ the society as connected in some 
degree with the prosperity and the honour of the con- 

Sregation; a beneficent and powerful rivalry would 
lus be excite4 in neighbouring conHegations, as to 
which ahould provide be^ for dieir sici and necessitous 
friends ; and, instead of tliose unhallowed feuds, and 
that kind of provocadoo, which, reauldng perhaps from 
low and bigoted views about matteia of doubtful dis- 
putadon, have so often disgraced dieir Chiisdan protes- 
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tioo^ it wiU be their .gnu^ tHife, in the way tefened tc^ 
how < to piOYoke one another unto loye and to good 
works.' - • 

<' Another |ieenlttr adyantage of Congregathnal 
Friendly Societies over those aheady in ezietenoe, Is, 
that the number of honorary members, though not so 
called, will be mudi greater in proportion to the num. 
ber composing each species of societies. With very few 
exceptions, indeed, tiie Friendly Societies common in 
the country are formed and malntainwi only, or almoat 
only, by those whose object it is to take from them all 
that they can get m the time of need. But if the great 
body of persons connected with eyeij Christian congre- 
gation were to support the society formed in that con- 
gregatioD, it may well be presumed that, while the right 
of all to receiye the stipulated aliment durmg sickness 
continued to be distinctly recognized, a great propor- 
tion of those whom Ood had prospered would, in the 
tnie spirit of Christian benevolence, forego a claim which 
the plea of necessity did not enforce, the better to pro- 
ride for their less favoured brethren, whose dwellingi 
might be at once the scene of sickness and of poverty. 

^' I have only to add here, as another reason for con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian congregations 
of all persuasions, that; beaides the natural tendoicy of 
such institutions to destroy fttuiperiim in the manner 
before adverted to, there would, in another way not quite 
so obvious, be an effibotual blow given to th*t most 
wretched system, were these societies to become univer- 
sal. ' It would, at length, be found, that few had to 
apply for parochial aid but the rery outcasts of Chris- 
.tian society ; persons who, for their abandoned charac- 
ter, and their idle and dissolute habits, were denied all 
Christian ccAnmunion. This, I am persuaded, would 
bring the sjrsttm into deeper disgrace with ihe great 
body of the people, and thus give it a more deadly 
wound than all tne fanciful reasoningi and fearful vi- 
tuperations ever yet employed to bear it down, and ac- 
celerate the doom which certainly awaits it, and whidi 
it so richly i]Mrits."--P. 44-7* 

Sir. John Sinclair, whose authority is of much weight 
In matters of this kind, has lemarked, in reference to 
Mr Thomson's suggestions, — ^* The plan of having 
Congregational Friendly Society seems to me highly 
judiciofis, and greatly preferable to that of having them 
'Ot a prqfeuional detcripiion^ by which' many would be 
excluded from the benefit of such institutions. Indeed, 
the larger the scale, the more likely are Friendly Socie- 
ties to answer the important purposes contenaplatcd 
and to liave the object for which .they are constituted 
carefully and successfully attended to.*' 



The Library ofReUgiotu Knowledge. ATo, /. Natural 
Theology. Part I. Small 8vo, pp. 40. LondSd, 
J. A. Hessey. 1829. 

Certes, this is the age of and for Libraries, in every 
sense of the word. - Imprimis, we have Constable^t Mit^ 
cellany^ which every body knows is of itself a library 
both for rich and poor ;— we have the Library of Ute^ 
fnl Knowledge^ the hobby which Brougham manages so 
gracefully ;— the Library of the People^ an excellent 
work for the winter fireside, or the window recess in the 
summer evening ;_the Library of Smiertaiuing Know^ 
Ifdge^ on the eve of being brooght out by that autocrat 
of all the publishers, Murray of Albemarle-stieet, and 
which promises a great fund of knowledge and amuse* 
ment, both to young and old, grave and gay ;.-.and last, 
ly, though in all probability not the latt^ we have here 
the Library qf Religiout Knowledge^ the title of which 
appears at the head of this article. 

Thus we are presented, through the medium of these 
meritorious and chefip productions, with food ibr the 




mind of every. dass of readers. The work which more 
particularly solicits our attention at present, is got 
up with gi^eat regard- to neatness,^ bmh in exter. 
nal and intei^ appearances. • It- cootists of three 
sheetSLof ezceUent paper, very handsomely printed in 
small octavo, with abimt half a dosen well-executed en- 
gravings, and a suitable cover, and all to be had at the 
very moderate price of sixpence' per number ; and eight 
of these will form a volume. Number I. consists of the 
first part of Natural Theology,, or Evidences of the 
exlstenee and attributes of tiie Deity, collected and de>. 
duced from the various appearances of Nature: the 
whole of this department of the work is intended to be 
a judicious selection from Palev's great and excellent 
work on that subject. The study of NaturakTbeology 
has been, and will ever be, a never-feiling source of the 
highest pleasure to the man of science, the philosopher, 
and the Christian, and is one whidi Paley has made pe- 
culiarly his own by the aptitude of his remarks, and the 
unanswerable nature of his arguments. On the whole, 
we consider this work justly entitled to a claim on the 
British public, as one which will do much in the way of 
leading the mass of the people to a pure and useful 
study, whilst it will at the same time accustom them to 
raise their thoughts to the great Author of all things io 
heaven and oil earth. 



Tme Sioria from ike Hittory of Irebmi^ By John 
James M'Oitgor* Dublin ; WiDi«n Curry, jun. ' 
and Co. 1829. ; 

* 
This is an exoeUent compendimB of Irish History, 
from the earliest periods down to the reign of ^chard 
III. It is intended principally for the use of d)e 
voung, and is a work which ought to be put into their 
hiinds, in conjunction with the other popular volumes 
which have lately issued from the press, containing 
Histories of Enghmd and Seotland, s^milaiij £gested 
and arranged. 
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MORAL AND MI8CELLANBOUB E88AT8. 

No. J. 

LWa have mueh plkanue hi prsiettting oar readenwith the | 
flnt of a series of papefrunder the ahove titles which we prcfXMe i 
to coodnue regularly ouce a-Hortnicht, aiMlaU of whidu though 
for obrlous reaMmt glTcn anonymously, will be ftunisbed by aa> ; 
thors of estaUUshed r^utetloo. They will, for.the nKMt part, be , 
writtea in a sbnple didactic style, aflfeelhv ntlther the flip|Maey 
nor the fUse glitter of so many of the Aigittve composltioas of the 
present day, bat hoping to merit attendon by the sound sense and i 
pure monbty whieh the experience of tiiQse who are not new to I 
lifo is best able to teadb—IEtf. LU. Jtmr.} j 

THE PEOORESS OF 80CIETT— TBE VORAC. CHA- ! 
EA€TER OF THE LOWER CLASSES. i 

" lavidus, hacundus, fawrs, vimonu, ametor. 
Nemo adeo ferus est, ut non mitaHseie poesitf 
61 modo cottuic pattsntem conunodet aarem." 

Hon. EpUL I, Uh. I. 

There cannot he a more animating and exhilamttng 
prospect than to look upon an improving age. To see 
the minds of men opening to knowledge, their maancts 
softening and humaniziog, and the genuine sources of 
happmess becoming daily better felt and understood, 
must be extremely gratefol to every one who takes an 
interest in the progress ot his species. It is not to be 
denied, that the age m which we Hve presents us with 
many such appearances. The wonder^ impiovqpcn tf 
in the sciences and the arts have gnady inonMed the 
accommodations of human life«.4i much wider and more 
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loenl ciiUivataon has taken placa from the unirenal 
ifuiao of cducatioo«»nd, if we do not at once see all 
^ morel fruits whidi we might hope would spring from 
'^tK advaatages, perhaps we are only too rapid in our 
alcBladoos, and do not sufficiently take into the ac- 
cBBUt other Awarting and impeding causes. It is a great 
leut gained to find things in a district state of juiVandB* 
Hit, cspedaliy when £is arises from intellectual pro- 
gnL When men ate capable of listening to reason, and 
B habilwatad to ezamioe the principles of their con- 
jset, there is much more grouna for hope that they will 
fjt lid of their reigning vices and follies, than when these 
ue fixed by blind custon. or nnqnestioned prejudices, 
h ii probable, indeed, that a P^ls^ whose minds are 
baoud fr^ the trammels of annoiity and habit, will 
kipt to lose likewise some of those stmnly inxtues which 
i» w often perpetuated in rude times from the mere 
^ite of example, and from the glow of domestic and 
pttriodc afiections. In a word j in the cultivated people, 
tmj thing being left rather to the operation of intellect 
^ of fueling, virtue may be more frequently sophisti- 
oiii away, if vice is less maintained by mere violence 
ad snbridled passion. There may accordingly appear, 
poiisps, greater fluctuation to the one side and the other 
n a loeiety of this kind, than in one which is more under 
:b influence of instinct, or of outward circumstances; 
m, in the midst of this seeming fluctuation, a steadier 
pfsfiess is still going on, because intelligence is a mighty 
cpcning of goody when it can be reached and elicited ; 
ad it is only in the cultivated people that this principle 
B KgthtAj to be found. 

Wbatevec qualities of genuine goodness may seem to 
^aappear with the simplicity of untutored times, or 
vhttever unlooked-for forms of vice may start up amidst 
^ caUaie of civilized life, yet human nature, with all 
M aative and original principles, remains ; and these 
Oft mtdy be much more easily tftuched to the produc- 
tioB of the pnzcst morality, or- to the^ eradication of 
bueAd disocdersy when a ready communication takes 
pbce between one mind and another, and wiheie there is 
»pr«vailing a spirit of mutual intsroouxse throughout 
de whole society, thai even those in th6 lowest waDcs of 
E& caa be made to reoeinre the impressions of more 
tniosd and. regulated orders of intellect. This is ea- 
icdy the state in which society is at present, or to which, 
tt least, it is fast advancing. There is scarcely a village 
s ha^nlet throughout this island in which there are not 
naden, and men capable of benefiting from what they 
lai. £ach of these individuals, whatever may be his 
viees or his prejudices, has the means of communication 
rAm his'rea^, with all the noblest and the wisest spi- 
res that have ever appeared to adorn or to bless human- 
::j ; and why should we despair of the influence being 
osted, or that, if the right chords be touched, there may 
sK be called forth, from this apparently chaotic and dls- 
uiiifd multitude, thegrand tones of a rich and correspond- 
j% hannony ? In every human heart, the foundation is 
p^qpared on which the fabric o;f religion and moral wis- 
iem may be reared^—and the great advantage which an 
^t. sues as the present, possesses, is, that mey whoare 
^ified to commence or to complete the building, have 
ic afl dircctioas roads opened for the conveyance of their 
Baterials. Whatever, then, may be the seemingly hope- 
ka appearances of vice or disorder prevailing in any 
mk at eondition of society, the truly enlightened phi- 
Saibronist will never permit himself to despond. He 
VI& ooiy be the more eager to trace out the causes of 
^ evil, and to apply himsdf to theirremoval, in full 
oeideBce that human nature, when it is fairly ap- 
peskd to, will bring its reason and conscience into play, 
far its ovn purification and amendment. 

Xotwitbstanding the gtfeat efibrts that have been made 
a die present times, for the improvement of the lower 
aden, it is apt occasionally to create a melancholy emo- 
te, when we obMrre Uiat there seems to be no abate- 



ment of crime and ptofli^acy in that class of our peo- 
ple. But it is not fair to try, by such a scale, the true 
eflica^y of education and intellectual culture. We have 
no reason to suppose that those who liave imbibed it 
most eflectualiv, are the corrupt and debased part of the 
population,— those who waste their means in intomper- 
ance, and are ready to commit any outrage for the supply 
of their wants. They who bare really improved their 
^ minds, are not likely to be the same individuals who aie 
most frequent in the alehouse, or who come to figure 
on the scaffold. Talents, indeed, and knowledge, may 
no doubt be perverted to detestable purposes ; but it is 
more commonly the idle and unreflwting who fall into 
the worst and most fatal practices ■ and they did so be* 
fore there was one reader among their order, fi^ut now 
that aa many of the common people have learned to read 
and write, education being one of the most prominent 
peculiarities of their present condition as compared 
with their former, it brings the whole dass more dis- 
tinetlv into view ; and whenever we hear of any prevail- 
ing vice among them, or any instances of remarkable 
guilt and atrocity, a cry is set up amongst the pfejudiced 
sticklers for ignorance or abuses^-This comes of your 
reading and writing ! It might, with equal reason, be 
maintained, that tlie commonalty of a nation are wicked 
in the same proportion that they go to church ; and 
when we see a village swarming with drunkardis, who 
probably axe the liwt people to darken the sacred 
doors, some sage philosopher might ezclaim^.This 
comes of your church-goers ! But, notwithstanding the 
weight of such an unanswerable aphorism, it woulcf still 
remain true that the doctrines inculcated in church wfere 
powerful both to maintain the sobriety of the pious, and 
to reclaim the intemperate from their disor^m; and, 
in like manner, the press is a powerful engine, both to 
strengthen the abhorrence of all vice and profligacy 
throughout the virtuous members of a people, and to 
recall to better and wiser conduct such of the wandering 
as are capable of being roformed. 

There can be no doubt that there is at this moment 
in the nation, perhaps more especiallv in this northern 
division of it, a most unfortunate tendency to habits of 
low and brutal intoxication. Whether this has been 
inciisased by an injudicious attention on the part of Go- 
vernment moro to the sources of revenue than to the 
preservation of the morals of the people ; whether, too, 
there may not be some defect of intomal regulation in 
the facility with which plates of debauch are permitted 
to be multiplied ;— still the blame of the vice must rest 
chiefly with the populace themselves, and if they do not 
surmount it, notwithstandins these temptations to its in- 
dulgence, it will not quit iu bold of them, in any change 
of circumstances, but will be ever ready to draw them 
into its vortex. It is quite unnecessary to declaim upon 
the wretohed consequences of this vice ; the ruin which 
it produces to the health, wealth, and respectability of 
indiriduals and families--all this is quite apparent — 
and we would rather wish to awaken we sense of their 
own honour and dignity in the lower orders, and to show 
them that if they indulge in this shameful propensity, 
it is utterly in vain to hope that they can reach that 
station of importance which they would undoubtedly 
attain in the present train of improvement which is open- 
ing upon them, if to intellectual acquisitions they were to 
add the grace of sober and correct manners. Not a year 
would pass over their heads in which they would not 
make some advance to an equality with their superiors in 
all the real advantages and respectability of human life. 
But if they go on to brutify, and degrade themselves 
by the prostration of all their faculties and moral feel- 
ings before the demon of debauch.— whatever noble 
examples of individuals there may be rising above their 
station by honest industry, and the virtuous use of the 
manifold advantages so liberally placed within their 
reach, the people, as a body, must sink, instead of rising, 
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ind will be unable to turn Co any good ^ceoant Aeir 
ihdlow and imperfect acqu^nemenb, if they do not gain 
that solidity of diaracter and of conduct which can Mone 
t>uild upon these rudiments of knowledge, tfaefabric of 
ihougfatftd and enduring wisdom. No dass of men can 
icquune any weight or importance if they are habitually 
In the practice of rendering themselves contemptible ; 
md if It is very general for the poorer chisses to spend 
(he fruits of thrir daily labour, upon which they might 
lupport fnd rear their families, and acquire in time 
something like independence, in the shocking practice 
>f redudog themselves to a level with the brutes, — they 
must at that rate expect, instead of coming nearer die 
itation of the higher orders, wiiidi they have it now in 
their power to do, in whatever is most valuable and de- 
(irable, — ^to be accounted merely as ^ hewers of wood and 
Irawers of water." 

Some late tragical .oceurrenoes have exhibited the de- 
grading results of this unmanly vice in a light in which 
Lhey had 'never heretofore appeared in the world ; but 
we i^e sorry to say, the moral of these awful events 
does not seem yet to be duly drawn and applied. It 
was natural^ no doubt, in the first instance, to regard 
the perpetratocs of the crimes alluded to with sole and 
undivided abhorrence, not to trace their guilt to any re- 
moter cause, and to iook upon their victims witn no 
smotion but that of pity. A little farther reflection, 
however^ must evince, mat with whatever detestation 
we must regard the one, we can yet not acquit the other. 
Not one orthese victims would have sufimd, had they 
Dot previously been rendered die -victims ' of their own 
irices. The only individual who showed any moral 
dignity amongst them was die poor betrayed innocent ; 
ilmost all the others were in a state of willing inebriety 
when thdr murderers rushed upon them ; and ft must 
t>e owned, that it is a page in the history of our country 
nrhich we should naturally be anxious to have expunged ; 
but it will carry down to the latest posterity this story 
}f national shame— that a few despicable strangers had 
salculated so certainly upon the prevalence of the love of 
iram^lrinking among the populace of this dty and sur- 
rounding country, that they could coolly lay a plot to 
nurder one drunken wretch after another, for an indc. 
Snite period of time, and had actually accomplished 
their aesign to a large amount, for the mere purpose 
)f obtaining their carcasses, to be sold, like those of 
beasts in the shambles.' The murderers were more 
Ragitious, perhaps, than an^ other human beings ever 
were in this world. Yet they, too, could acarcely have 
reached the capability of thdr gigantic crime, had they 
lot in part used as a stimulus what was an opiate to 
their victims ;— what made these drunk made those 
bold ; and they even pretended to have lost the recol- 
lection of their deeds in their intoxication. It is here 
that the true moral arises from this monstrous exhibi- 
tion. It is the most awful warning that ever yet was 
read to a people since the wQrId began, of the extreme 
brutality of drunkenness in every aspect and result; 
and if, instead of shouting and hallooing during the 
execution of the grand agent of the villainy, the popu- 
lace had a little taken to heart, that morning -.the origin 
of the guilt in the criminals, and of the miserable de- 
fencele^8ness of the sufferers, and had uttered a prayer 
for grace and resolution to be saved from such tempta- 
tions and disorders in their own parsons, they would 
have shown a better understanding of the meaning of 
the mysterious wavs of Providence, and would have bet- 
ter met the dread and solemnity of the occasion on 
which they were assembled. 

It rests with the people of this country now to wipe 
off this stigma, for it is one, upon the national charac- 
ter. We were glad of shaking off" from ourselves the 
ai^ace of having enge(idered^he murderers ; but, aUs ! 
every day j}ees fostered in the ^anes of our .cities, in 
the hooks of our villages, and almost at every mile upon 



oar highways, Ae ini«criea of the poison whidi infla- 
med their fdrodty, and f hich betrayed the' mcirdered to 
their destruction. We have no doubt that a reflecting 
and calculating people like our countrymen, wffl be able 
to rouse tliemsdves from so base and irrationid a practice 
if they will on\j lay it seriously to heart, dther nations 
do not require this stimulus. The English grow fat 
and sometimes muddy upon ale ; but thej do not 
drink themselves into the condition of bmtes« The 
French are the gayest people in nature, and have fifty 
wrays of amusing themselves without getting so much as 
elevated wi^ wine from one yearns ena t^ another. 
The dieatre in dties, or rural games in the country, 
would be 1^1 infinitdy better way of spending such 
hours of leisure as the people can command. Or if in- 
toxication come to be regarded as a disgrace, men might 
have liquor before them, and indulge in it, as far as 
mere sodality required, without any banefid conse- 
quences. Gendemen in this country very seldom, now.a- 
oays, intoxicate thsmsdves,and to go into the company of 
ladies in a state of drunken irrationality or abominatioD) 
would be utterly dwgraceful. Not so forty years ago. 
Gentlemen then not unusually reeled through the 
dance in the ball-room, and almost overturned their 
delicate partners, as they wheeled them round, or sate 
babbling, in a comer, ineffable nonsense joto their ears, 
or — ^but we shaU desist from hdghteniog the picture. 
Why may not a greater refinement of manners find its 
way in like manner into the lowc^ ranks, and why may 
it not become something like a spirit of honour with 
them to refrain from defacing the human image and sink- 
ing it into the bestial 9 It is only when this happy con- 
summation takes effect, that we con look forward with 
afxj hope to a stdady national innprovemeiU. 

R. M* 



8CHILI.ER*8 POETRY. 



Mjf inifiMPt Teuaant^ MtOhar of ^ AmtUr JPoir,*' tht 

BE0i]>B4he poetry contained in his metrical dramas, 
Schiller has leu two volumes of verses, written under 
various complexions of mind, in various metres, and oo 
vi«Qus subjects. His reputation, huwev.er, like that of 
our Shakapeare, (who also wrote poems,) rests more se- 
curely on his metrical plavs, than on hispther produc- 
tions. Uis poeniu, nevertheless, unequal aa they are to 
his greater works, show a diversity and sweep of talent, 
from which a reader may, more readily than firom a pe- 
rusal of Shaku>eaie*s miscellaneous veiies, infer his pe- 
culiar capabilities for the higher apbere of the drama. 
His earlier poems, like his earlier plays, are unques- 
tionably of least merit ;* the impenetrable myatid»m and 
sense-defying idealities of Kant*s transcendental philo- 
sophy seem to have ovecdouded and vitiated his mind 
and aU its productions, till he completed his Don 
Carlos,— the nrst in time, but the last in value, of his me- 
trical dramas. His study of '«he Greek authon, which 
commenced seriously about this time, acted as a jpuii- 
fier to^his intense, deeply-feeling, yet too subtilizing 
and aberrant spirit. He now, as Ae himself describes it, 
put on the new man i« poetry ; and all his auhsequent 
productions display more purity, simplidty, and dassi- 
cal propiciety of language and sentiment Of his poems* 
that on the bell (Das L^d von der Gloche) has been much 
commended ; the conception of the subject is original, 
and many ingenious images are wrought out of it ; but 

•As the Robban «ai£ohiHai*f flat nndofltian, Atia««tnUr 
the fiiTOurlta of youtbAil readen. It aa suzily anc^tEaardiiiaiy 
perfotroance \ but it 1 ears, in evenF paee, tbe martu (^juvenility, 
of a miad orer-ttraining and radcuig itielf in a tamuUlioiu cftvi 
iiorefltats it has too Mttle of ite rimplietty.oCjmBafc gMffffoo 
much of tbe turgid and fialae sublime. 



H is lir loo loBg^ xmmUing, jmA excuraoTy^ ibe 
9Bm (w diat of the bnnuag of Ihe ioductrloiis buij^h- 
o*« boose) bearing no imaginable relation idiatever 
to tbe dierae of tbe poem. He has written no less than 
ofjbt Ballads ; at leut, he has inscribed them so ; but 
&j an rather Tales, or petty romances in v.erse. He 
esf^ed in that sort of writing, not iiom any apontane* 
on impulse of mind, bat from a coocerted competition 
vidi C&ethe, and rery probably incited by the jealousy 
of Bwim^s reputation, which he very harsUy and injup 
^aaauy attack ed , at a time when the latter writer was 
nilEaing' nndar the complicated pangs of mental and 
bodily anguish. Neither he, however, nor the univer- 
sal Ooexhe himsdf, has any thii^ to boast of in tbat 
department, equal to the masterpieces of Burger, which 
Bs/ Ctiiiy bid defiance to them both, and do entitle him 
to rank first in that quaint species of composition. Of 
the Ballada «f SchiUer, RlaUer Toggaibwrg is the beat; 
as it approaches nearest to the strength and simplicity of 
the ballad style; but there is also much poetical de* 
saiption in Der Tancligry Der Gang nach dem J^itent^ 
ibmer, and one or two more. Of lus other poems, the 
kcst are, the Sjnuiergangg (though that is spoiled by 
its ear-racking hexameters and pentameters^ £ngar^ 
tuag. Die Gatter Gricchenlandet^ Kauaudra^ Kasuff 
wk der Dragou. In his Khidertmorderin we have much 
of tbe feeling and elegant sensibility that cha^kcteriae 
tbe tenderer productions of our Hobert Bums. But to 
fism a joat estimate of Schiller*s highly.>gi£ted.muae, iKe 
Bust resort, not to his scattaed poems, into which the 
peculiarpotency of his mind was not infused^ but to his 
beuer, more studied, and more polished dramas,^ — his 
I Uud of Ocleans; VFallenstein, WiUiam TosU^ Mary 
I SiewHrt, and Bride of JVIessina; — these are .his ^mmor- 
j tal eoinpoaisions ;«^the8C, next to the finest plays of our 
' Sbakapeare, contain more passional, utirited, and ele- 
I pat fMetxj, than is to be &und in any dramatic producp 
' tMDs aince the days of ^dSscl^lusana i^u^pides :«» 

XNIOHI TOOGXIOIIiaa* 

^ I Um Hbm, geirtlofail^t, bat Hia 

19ack lore aa aiaten bear ; 
O aak my heart no more than this; 

Thai heart no more may spore ; 
In peace 1 see thy form aj^tear j 

In peace I see thee go ; 
Bat chock Ihat a^gh, and stop that t«aD«- 

T3i^ came X vuiy not know !" 

Xn.gKicf he hoard her soft rebuke; 

Jf vte from hor anps he flung; 
Gsve one £|nfreU, one last fond look, 

Then on his steed him swung ; 
xn to "iliB •tssbsIb onlms gave 

Thraogh all his Switzer Jand, 
To hie them to the' holy graven 

Christ*s banMT in their -hand. 

Deeds there Were done of force and fiime 

JBy evoy JMra's aon ; 
3]holr tufted .hahns did wav« and fiama 

Amid Mohammed'a awarm ; 
Attd Toggenboig's land*fiUing name 

Wi*d Pi^^ans with alarms 
Tet in his heart love's gloomy flame 

Bnrn'd on with hidden harm. 

One year lie hath endured the grief; . 

j^or longer can i| bear j 
Abandon'd to unrestv the.chief 

IdeavoB Jewry and the war : 
M^ aMB# ihip.oa Joppa*a atnmd 

Joat bound for Europe's seas, 



Emboiks for hmat, aojd tfafltiovad laai 

Jtidb with her brwth's sweet breexe. 

And at lier casU^s xdllent g«tc^ 

The p^im knocks in fear; 
*Tw9sopen'd; and a voice like fiit(B 

Came dreadful on his ear ; 
^ fihe whom you seiik is now Heaven's ]ui4!^ 

I» .Cloisier'9 jtUl abodo ; 
^was yoitaEday tbs iMod wi« «i«^ 

Thsft apooaed tier Ao licr <Sod." 

Ah! nowhekamOiftiUaadABdawe^ 

His haBs, buUt 6dr and tii^^ 
His arms, his true steed, Aevar more 

K^ice that warrior's eye. 
From Tc^Kenbnrg, his sare's domain^ 

He to the vale comes dowi^ 
Enwrapt and hid from fellow^ ken. 

By haiiTy hood and gown. 

.And there a Uttle hut he xttn, 

Near to ^e Aindenp<grave, 
Whore jboly iu .the midst iiypg^eaia 

Tim Cloistw of Jhis love;: 
AiU day, from mocning's eaetoft bsMIW 

TiU eveniiig 'ChlU and da*o» 
Mil fondling Mope's detiiions dnain» 

Ther^ ihere 4one he «a*e. 

And, on the Cloister's casement hmig 

AH day untired liia look, 
Until the hittloe dank'd and rung 

Beneath her finger's stroke; 
Till the dear damsel, angel inil<^ 

Th' espoused to her Go^ 
Po.wi^ on .the yaUiy loo^d, an4 omil^ 

Andiblsss'4 bimwith.a:nod. 

And<jftisn intpsaoe he, in his boiaei^ 

lAy down, and^omber'd (fidn ; 
And TOoe rejoioed at morning (ho^r, 

To fesat his eyea attain;— 
And so, fyr many a day he sale^ 

And many a year and long,— 
Patient, withouten phdnt, to wait 

Until her lattice rung j-v- 

TOl the doRr damsels Wg^ l»Ud» 

Th' espoused to 1^ God, 
,I«ook'd on his little hut, and amUect 

And Uess'd him with a nqd.: 
And so, one moqi, he in th^ iml^ 

A ooKpoe aato livid thare, 
Aa tow'sd the laMoe, atiU Us pala 

£ye^om*4 its>lileleai glare ! 
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jCXOBUTH ElUaUBITZOK OT MCTUBE8 AT THE ftPTAL 

IJN8TITUTI0H. 

{TkM Na^ice.) 

Ik ptooeediog to speak of the landsqtpsp at this lU- 
kibition, there can be no doubt that those by the Kev. 
John Thomson command the pr^fereoi;^ as^ indeed, 
..they have done for several yeam. It may be mp^rked 
,pf .this arUst, t))at, like aU the gr^t masten of antiqu^ 
ty, he has struck out an entirely new line for himself. ; 
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This li, after all, the ipwafc, and periu^ the 011I3F true 
test of genios in every ^i^erent department of intel- 
lectull exertion. No doubt, Mr Thomson is a manner- 
ist ; but then his manner |s all his own ; he stands by 
himself— he copies no one. There are faults in his 
style, as there u in every thing earthly ; but it is vigo- 
rous and decided, and hik colouring is laid on with an 
energy and depth of tone which none of our other Scot- 
.tish painters can equiJ. ' He has Contributed six land- 
scapes, all of which are excellent ;— ^his largest pictuxe 
is exceedingly grand; and there is a smaller moonlight 
scene, whidi, we understand, has been pnrchased by 
the Lady Ruthven, quite equal to Titian. We trust 
Mr Thomson will -long continue to paint. 

Mr William Simson has seven pictures. He is a re^ 
markably clever artist Bis *' Twelfih of August, a 
scene In the Highlands,*' is full of life and spirit. We 
may mention, however, in corrobocation of what we 
fonnerly stated r^arding the necessity of painting up^ 
in order to suit the glaring lights of this room, that Mr 
Simson has introduced a good deal of gaudy colouring 
into the foreground of this pictute since it was sent to 
the Exhibition, which we trust he will remove as soon 
as it is again restored to a more favourable position. 
'* A view on the Esk at Auchindinny Bridge,^* by the 
same artist, is a fine fresh picture, and in looldng at it, 
one almost feels the breeze whidi is crisping and dimp- 
ling tlte suiikce of the riyer—JHr Oeo^ l^son, 
though not equal to his namesake, is nevecthdess a very 
meritorious painter. His pictures of St Abb*s Head^ 
and of the Ihitch Oalliot, do him gri;at credit 

We may next mention H. W. and J. F. Williams. 
The former is better known by the apellation of Gre^ 
cidn WVHamt. We regret that ill-health and other 
circumstances hive limited the number of his pictures 
to, three, which, however, will not detract from his for- 
mer reputation. J. F. Williams is more prolific. He 
has. eight pictures, of which the best unquestionably is 
his view on the Clyde, painted for, and purchased by, 
the Royal Institution, ft is a capital picture; the ship- 
ping is remarkably true to nature, and the grouping 
and colouring very unexceptionable. 

The Nasmyth family muster as usual ia great force. 
They all paint pleasingly { but, with the exception of 
Miss Ann Nasmyth, we cannot say that any one of 
them pleases us much more than the other. This lady, 
however, possesses a great deal of genius, and some of 
her small wood pieces would not have disgraced Hob- 
bima. We recommend attention to the two pictures 
she exhibits this year ; they arc Nos. 102 and 133. 

Robert Oibb a an artist of much ability and modesty. 
He has twelve beautiful pictures ; and had it been ge- 
nerally known that the Isrgest and best of these was 
estimated by him at only £30, we are oerUin that it 
would long ere this have found a purchaser. Mr Oibb*s 
road scenes and mode of managing the perspective are 
remarkably delicate and true to nature. 

Of the few remaining artists whom we think it ne- 
cessary to name, we must talk more rapidly. We are 
much pleased with Mr Soiope's view of Tivoli, which is 
a fiqe classical painting, and not too dose an imitation 
of the style of Salvator Rosa— 4Ui error into which we 
feuedMr Scrope might have fallen.r-.MrDyce is a young 
artist, of great genius and promise. We particularly ad- 
mire the feeling displayed in his '< Moonlight," and the 
originality and cleverness of his " Puck." We under- 
stand, he has been studying at Rome ; and, if he will 
only guard against the error of falling into an imitation 
of the andent school of Leonardo da Vinci, to which we 
can discover a slight tendency, we venture to prognosti- 
cate his future attainment of no ordinary distinction in 
his profession. At all events, he is an alumnntof which 
Aberdeen has every reason to be proud.— .Mr Charles 
Lees exhibits several pictures of considerable merit His 
largest picture, '< Mary Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 



David Rinip/' is dever ; the colouring is rich, and much 
of thie execution is good. Its chief ^sult is m the ^ure 
of Mtfy, to which *no modem artist, with which we are 
acquainted, has ever been able to do justice ; |t has, in- 
deed, been long acknowledged, that failure is the very 
common result of an over-anxiety to do well, and it 
seems to be next to impossible to transfer to canvass the 
heau ideal of a lovdy woman. *^ A Comer in the study 
of an Antiquary,'* by Mr Lees, is a clever picture.— The 
^' View of the Cathedral at Antwerp,** by Mr Roberts, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and now atuched to one of the 
London Theatres, is very exquisitdy finished, and much 
and justly admired — Mr J. V. Barber of Birmingham, 
has two very soft and beautiful landscapes, paint^ in a 
style of great ddicacy, not unlike that of Andrew Wil- 
son, warm, glowing, and delightful, but perhaps just a 
little too transparent and unreaL— William Bonnar*s 
**' Roger, Jenny, and Peggy,'* deserves much praise. 
The figures and expression in particular of Roger and 
Jenny are excdient, full of nature, and indicative of 
much more genius than one might, at first sight, be in- 
dined to suspect_Our favourite, Carse,hasnot distin- 
guished himself this year so mudi as usuaL— Kenneth 
Madeay, by far the best of our miniature painters, ex- 
hibits only one spedmen of his talents.— It would be easy 
to speak of many more artists and pictures ; but the 
compliment which we mean to pay to merit, by singling 
out only the best would cease to be of any value, did we 
admit into our pages a promiscuous multitude of names. 
Neither are wo disposed to enter upon the invidious task 
of pointing out faults, for where all have attempted to do 
theur best, the severest and most legithnate criticism Is 
silence. 

In Sculpture, besides the excellent busts of Macdon- 
ald, espedally the very beautiful one of Miss Macdonald, 
we are glad to perceive, that two new candidates hare 
entered the lists:— Mr Angus Fletcher, and Mr John 
Steele. Both possess excellent abilities. We are indi. 
ned at present to direct attention in particular to Mr 
Stede, because we know him to be nearly sdf-tanght, 
and attracted to the profession of a sculptor, entirely bj 
a natural genius for it We bate nowhere seen any no- 
tice taken of the large statue of St Andrew, carved in 
oak, but painted so as to resemble stone, which has been 
recently erected on a portico, at the foot of Hanover 
Street We have been surprised at this, for it is a stri- 
king and spirited production, and are happy to be able to 
inform Mr Steele (whose work it is) that this is the 
opinion of some of the best judges in Edinburgh, whose 
praises we have frequently heara bestowed upon it, and 
we think not undeservedly. Ivet Mr Stede persevere, as 
he has b^un, and he is sure of making good progress. 
We shdl proceed to a consideration of the pictures^ 
of the Scottish Academy next Saturday. 



MUSia 



PR0F£8SI0KAL SOCIETY'S COKCE&T. 



The only Concert which the Edinburgh 
Musidans have had the courage to give this seaaoD, (so 
dull have all things been in the muncal and fiuhionable 
world,) took place in tlie Assembly Rooms last Tues^ 
day evening. It was well, though not crowdedly, at-> 
tended. The pieces selected, though not so brilliant or 
varied as we could have wished, were, on the whole, 
calculated to reflect credit on the judgment and t^en^ 
of the performers. Besid^ Beethoven's Grand Sym- 
phony, with which the Concert opened, and wliich is 
not one of the most effeciive of that great Master's com— 
positions, we had three Overtures, which took in, of 
course, the full strength of the orchestra. The first of" 
these was Mozart's Overture to the '< Zauboilote*'* 
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vfaidk cdDtaiat a number of beautiAil ptauget; and was 
T«7 fftvoanUy tcoeiTed. The second wm Wober*f 
Ofctnm to the Frebdititt, of which it m%ht almost be 
mp pos e d that the pobUe would be by this time tired ; 
bot the pnblie will probably never tire of one of the 
ooblesc productions of modern genius. We have sel- 
iom beard this exquisite composition better given. The 
viod iastrnments struck ua as being on one or two oo- 
casioaa a Hitk too lo«d ; bat .with this ezo(»tion, the 
fTtmrinn of this whote was .very nearly pernct The 
dud Orcatiwe we heard for the first time in this city ;— 
it WM Bofeldien's, to the Opera of '< La Dame Blanch^*' 
It is pfcctj and sdentific, but somewhat French wilhal, 
•ad iwdigatfa nothing like the leach of orighiality and 
Tifour of eooeaption displayed by Weber. The other 
isstmniental pieces were a fimiatia on the flate by Mr 
Plitt, and a eapriecio on the violoncello by' Mr Han-* 
cos — ^both ingenious and clever. Mr Murhiy led in ad- 
s^irsble atyle ; but we were grievously disappointed that 
be £d not honour us with any detached specimen of his 
ihflirifii, a oondesoension which wo think we had a 
ii|kt to expect 

Tha Tocal musfdans were four, Miss Noel and Miss 
E. PatoD, and Messrs Thome and WilsoA. Miss 
Xod*a jofo was one of Moore*s Irish Melodies, ^* Come, 
nt in tkia boaoo." The music is simple and beauti- 
foli and waa simply and beaatifnily sung. Miss Pa- 
«a*s ambition soared a higher flight ; she sung Madame 
Piiia*a exquisite aria, ^^ Ah ! come rapida,** in a style 
vhidi joatified all the commendations it received. Mr 
Thome did all he could for a curious composition^ en- 
dtfed ** An Invocation to Bacchus ;*' but he could make 
ssthing of it^ and neither could we. Mr Wilson has a 
wBoi tenor roice, which he is culdvating^ diligently. 
Ub style of ainging, however, scarcely did justice to 
the nrj aplrited air of Mr John Thomson, with which 
be waa cntmated, and for which ita own intrinsic merits 
iecaied an encore. There were two duets, neither of 
vkidi we Tcrj much admired. We do. not see, by the 
by, why one sheet of music should be made to serve 
t«9 pcrsooa hi a duet, who are thus forced to stand in 
I oDwdcd and awkwud positioti. We advise an alter- 
■tkn in tbia practice at our concerts in future. 
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In 



KATunr. 

J?y Henry G. Sell, 

aToieey as *tvrere of one cast down 
wigoajf^iad thus he spake:— 



By 

The 



T* 

Whh 

My 



I 
Tte 



thee^ Natcure ! that thou hast 
malice made me woe-begone. 
gavcst mind to torture me ;— ^e hopes^ 
first taof^t to bloom, Uoom'd but to fhde ;> 
fedings that, like honey in the flower, 
to my heart its fragrance, turn 
d, haply to keep pace 
thia rile sinking of my nobler pait, 
of limb decay, 
'fteUer than my fellow-men— 
my way throogh life^— « friendless ghost, 
sHa OD gravn^ or stalks among the tombs. 
my Toice is raised— I stand erect-i«* 
I dic^ I do impeach thee^ Nature I" 



And 



He ^ofc>, and there waa ailence. Then I heard 
The flscfTy voicea of ten thousand birds 
Who sang their morning pceans to the sun; 
And tlmagh the forest glades the deer awok^e^ 



And shook tho'dow-drops from their antlerid brows ; 
And glorious flowers upon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight ; and in aUver streama 
Gold^mantled fish went darting everywhere; 
The mighty ocean -murmu^'d as a child 
Its mother luUs to rest ; the skies look*d down 
In blue serenity, as if they smiled ;^- 
And to the dark impeachment of that man 
No other answer mighty Nature made. 



as 



X LOYSD THEB. 



' By Henry G, Sett, 

1 LOVED thee till I knew . 

That thou had*st loved before^ 
Then love to coldness grew, 

And passion's reign was o*er ; 
What care I for the Hp, 

Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 

Thoise sweets now given to me ? , 
What care I for the glance of soft affection ftiU« 
If for another once it beamed as beautifrd. 

That ringlet of dark hair^- 

*Twas worth a miser's store; 
It was a spell 'gainst care 

That next my heart I wore ; 
But if another once 

Could boaat aa fidr a priae. 
My ringlet I renounce^— 

'Tis wortblen in my eyes ; 
I envy not the smiles in which a score may baak, 
I value not the gift which all may have who aak. 

A maiden heart give me, 

That lock'd and sacred hiy. 
Though tried by many a key 

That ne'er could find the way, 
Tin I, by gentler art, 

Touch'd the long-hidden spring. 
And found that maiden heart 

In beauty glittering ;— > 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
Or like a bud that sings deep U& its leafy bower. 

No more shall sigh of mine 

Be heaved for what Is past ; 
Take back that gift of thine, 

It was the flrst— the last ;— » 
Thou mayst not love him now 

So fondly as thou didst. 
But shall a broken vow 
Be prised because thou bid'st-^ ' 
Be wdcomed as the love for which my sool doth long? 
No^ lady ! love ne'er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 



MT XATITE BAT. 



By Robert Chambers^ author of the « Hittoriet of the 
Scottish Bebeawnt,*" 4*c. 

Mr native bay is calm and bright, 

As e'er it was of yore, 
When, in the days of hope and love^ 

I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky is glowing, sofi, and Uue^ 

As onoe in youth it smiled, 
When summer seaa and sunnner siki« 

Were alwaya bright and mild. 
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Sifio0 theo, Upon Ht tocMt $ 
The iN^-hoW oft btY8 fCwnM e»Btttl > id 

Itt gentle dram of fMt ! 
So oft haib dfllttr woe eetab &et 

Hie laftrs of iitf tbaagkt ; 
And paMloii*« eCwiM « wfldor MM 

Witldn Bty boeom wroa^ 

Now/ after yetrs of alwenoe, ptts'd 

In wretcheteoM and fital, 
I eome and tei tkeaaM and aUea 

Allealm apd brii^t again.! 
The darknoe and the iConn from both 

HaTO traddeat paaa*d away ; 
And gentle aa in yonth^ onee more 

Thou aeem'at, my natinre hay I 

Oh, that, like thee, wImII toll li dV, 

And afi my grie& are paat, 
Hila tsvagtd hoaom might auhaido 

To peace and Joy at hiet ! 
And while it hqr ali,adaa liha tkii^ 

In pure mmiAed tUmp, 
Oh, m ight a hcaTM aa Mfhl M tUb 

Pemirrar'diiiitlda^! 
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LITBRARY CAlT^GBAT AlfD TAltniTIKS. 



A» Intntfliag Toluine ol Dranatle Skelchit may be eipected 
•oon from the Ediabuigh | ii ewi ft n m i 1 e<t we H B d i ti nri > on 
whet may be tomedttMrMiMiutfof fhefmlonlpoelvyorseo^ 
leiid« tbe iocldcnti embodied in each tketeh beTii« been mggert- 
ed by the catHtiopbe of lome popolar aatiooal toag. 

We Icam with pleMBre^ that Mr U|rtiaak^ loag-eapeeted Hb- 
tory of Budhiim baa at length appearad. Tbia tplmdU ▼olume 
eontatot 43 platM on Dephairt 410^ md la ^tttoaimi, we under- 
•tand, Vy the Hon. the Eait Udia CompMiy, aad by the Pmldrnt 
of the Aiiatle SodeCy. 

A LtraaAaY Oaistiv b about to be pabOdied at Oxford. We 
doootMewhyttihoald not be made to pay. tbou^ Hi ebeida- 
tkmewneverbe especled to equal Chat of ibBltarwotket^hMi 
bsoe from the metropoUtan prat. England natondly looki to 
London for its Litcfaiy OaMttoe, aad 8eolknd« we hepei at 
natunlly lookt to Edinborgh ftff tta litamrf 4owaaL 

OaoAiia AKD PBBBBTTnatl vBi— We learn tbet a pamiMet on 
this ttttject may be enpeeted in a few dayat aad from what we 
are told regarding the anlhor, we think it likely that this qoet- 
tlon. which wlU probably soon bsoome one of gcneml dlseoaaion, 
will be smartly and ably.treeled. 

Mr Upham, author of " The HMory of Bodhlsn," "Rameses," 
and « Karmath," has aawty ftaUbed his •« Hislory of the Otto- 



f, whiehiitofcrmtwoeartytoiumeihi C ens ta blira 
Miicdhmy. 

Mr Samuel Walter Burgen has in the press, the Totive 
Wreath, and other Poems. 

A monument is about to be erected to the celebrated ItaBan 
poet, yinoenm Monti, in one of the meet conspicuous parts of 
the dty of Mibm, the pteoe of his residence for thirty years. 

Thaaew edWon of the PllgrlBi^ Ptogresi, prepoflng fer the 
praas, by Mr Southey. Is to ecmtaltt a Ltlbof the Author, aad 
flxplanatory Notes on the work. This Is peobebly a hl^ier c(hd- 
pttment than honest John Bunyan erer expected wouhi be peid 
tohfan. 

A aecond cdltlan of The Openhig of tfie Sixth Seal ia already 



HxacuLAiraoii Aws Poiiyxn^— tt glTcs u much pleasure to 
leam that the most brUUant dlseoverlcs are daily being mede at 
Hereuhneum aad PoaqpelL ' In the exea?alloas at the former, a 
mapdfleeoi flunskmb gmdnaly aakiag MappeeMDae. the ga». 



hUhertiibeea found. AeFOBB p e tt. ineneeftfaepuMiebuttdl n gidh 
eoveied lelely, sceae aaelent pahirings havebemfomsd, whiebare 
of laestimehle value. Among theee, the fodowii^ ace 
tiened aa pertieukrly icmarkaUe »— lat, Medea meditating the 
Bwider of her children, who are innocently joying at dice, whilst 
fhair tutor, at a short distance, eoosdous of Medca*s intention, is 
kmating the Ate i^leh tanpenda orer them. td. The sonsaad 
daaghten of Wobe assailed with the Anowt of Apollo and Dtana. 
TUslaaaSdtobeapletniaftilierpathoa. Sd. 
for the dMMorthewikI boar efCelydea. 4th, 
lag Aadiomeda. Mh» A Bacyhanle. 6lh, The 



tHieftimf O s esljp h i M ade w oise H e Soaiag. who Is understood, 
r, to be BO i ea gw a madm ohtte, baa agahiaMdo liar ap* 
at the Ualhm Open ai Parle, aad hm been received with 
the most dlstlBsnildiad aimiansei - -PItatnni anneais to be sanidlv 
gaining ground at the King's Theatze in Umdon t the evitioa are 
even begianhig to think her pretty. VeUuti la expected tojoin the 
company about the middle of March.— The retvival of the *' Re* 
cruttlflg OAcer* at Covent Garden, a new pleee at Dmry Lane, 
tfie Jotet praduetloB of two very sneeeasf^ dnmatie writers. 
Morton aad Keaney, md the « Red Rover " at the Ade^hl, have 
kept the pby-gotog dtiaens of the modem Babylea to gaed ha- 
moor for the lest tea days.^'-Anoiiier dall week hu pasaed over 
the Theatre here) there waaagood house les t Sahn day, and theie 
willptobablybe another to-aight, bnt aR the inlaiBnidiele wen, 
logs have flawed wnfuDy. Why does net the maaafar bring 
down souse thcatrleal comet to rouae us from our letharyy, staiee 
all other BMsns have failed ? We are glad to perceive be ia to re- 
vive, on Monday. Farquha^sdenghtAtl cooMdy ofthe " Recruit- 
log OfBeer," wMch hm been so f u^cessfol la London. This is 
iplfited and w it shouM bet end we trust the attempt wffl be at- 
tended with good meeiai.^Tliam wm a Grand Fancy Ban dM 
other efentag at Otaagow, for-thebeaedtef Mr Seymoor. wbe 
wm krteiy barned out of the Thmtm Royal tlMra. Wo hope It 
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Werklt List or-PcEroEMAvcss. 
Feb. St-JTeK S7* 

WUd Oefr. 4 frM endBagy, 

Chmfkt X//.. YeaM. Lour, end Fotfy, 4 Cmmti Side. 

Qtorgf Berioi, 4 Heart nf UU-LoffUan. 

Chatk§ Zlht *Two»'d PuzmU a Ctitfutor, 4 Or — ad 

Brig. 
Bob Boy* 4 T^ ^Vler and Air If m. 
PoW Fry, Youth, hove, and Folly, 4 CeruM Sidt* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

' Wb have not lost sight of the Autographs we promised : they 
are in the hands of the engraver. 

" Crito" compUias that it is not foir to postpone the consider- 
ation of the pictoras at the ScotOsh Academy, tfil we have dis- 
cussed those at the Institution. Wc have to rsmsrk* In leply, 
that the Institution opened ftrst. and that we cannot allbrd room 
for articles on both in the same Number ; ndiher did we like to 
break in upcm the continuity of our cifticisms by taking them 
alternately. This, however, we willingly promise, that If the 
Academy opem first next year, Uie Academy shall beaotieedllnti 
for <*Csiby Is mistaken hi supposing that we wish to show tbe 
slightest preferenoe to the one over the other.— Our GlaagoW cor- 
respondent may rest assured, that he will meet occssionaUy ia 
the Edinlmrgh LUerary Journal with " short fiuniliar papers on 
interesting and curious departmentsof science.*— We shall be glad 
to recdYc some prose eontrlbuUons from ** D. A.* of Cupar 1^ { 
his poetical communioadons win meet with oar bal 
The " Remarks on the Astronanieal Chair" have seamely 
digested with sulBeimt eare<— '• An AlbumiteT* wiU find " Stan- 
tts for Albums." by Montgomery and others In several of tbe 
Annuals for 1829. 

«« Bonny wee Lily." by " T. V. D." of Glasgow, Is good { but, 
before publishing it, we should like to receive somethlog else from 
the same quarter.— We have too much original poetry on our 
hands, to Ihiak of reprinting any selectloBs from the old entboia. 
—We are afraid that none of the pieces by " C. J," of GlM«ew 
will exactly suit us. —The song from Aberdeen* tunsb *' The mee^ 
Ing of the waters,"—" Sonnet," by *» A. E"— " Love and Friend- 
ship," by " J."-«nd " The Jews," by •' Beto," aie hiadmlasibt» 
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LITERARY CRITICISM* 



Tvdoe Years' MUliary Adventure in Three Quarter i 
if Ike Globe ; or Memoir § of an Officer who served in 
Ae Armi€9 of hie Mc^tty and of the Eatt India Com'- 
fuug^ hetween the years 1802 and 1814, in which are 
attained the campaignM of the Duke of Wellington 
M India^ and hit last in Spain and the South of 
Frmce* In two voliiiiiei. London. Henry Col« 
bim. 1829. 8to. Ppl 403 and 381. 

Tbzsk military idventuiet seem all to be amaibglf 
plenaot tfaingf, and the military adventnren ezceed- 
ia^j ({ood tort of feUows. They all tell ua in the pre- 
bOi that, being toldiers, they most not be oiticiaed very 
fcTBdy for wlut they write ; and then they go on to ipio 
i jam of two or time Tfllomes* length, and, by the time 
W eoBDe to the eondation, we liae {Perfectly satisfied 
liM die hero oif the story, who performed so many ex- 
pkiti ^ i* tiie eminent deadly breach,'* ought to have 
ben a genMslissimo, though hard fate may have fixed 
bim 00^ a captain, and put him on the half>pay list 
Bat if the reader be satisfied that the half-pay captain 
oaadacted himself gallantly, we presume that the main 
popoec for which he wrote his book is answered. We 
IS 00 great patrons of these personal military narratives. 
We suspect they tend to nourish conceit, and to engender 
Kasehauaenism ; whilst it is altogether impossible that 



were before we heard them. He was present at the battle 
of Assaye, and a variety of other smaller affairs. As 
soon as peace was concluded with the Mahratta powers 
he returned to Madras, and was afterwards present at 
the mutiny at Vcllore. He subsequently accompanied 
difierent expeditions to the lUands of Bourbon and 
Java ; and at length, getting tired of India, he returaed 
to England in time to share the glories of Wellington's 
yictorions campaigns in Spain and the south of France. 
He does not appear to have been present at Waterloo; 
and the peace which succeeded having rendered his 
sword useless, he has betaken himself to his pen. 

The best way of conveying an idea of the nature of 
thb book, is to select some of the most amusing stories 
it contains, and string them together. Its value seems 
to us prindpally to dcfpend upon its anecdotes, and the 
lively manner in which they are for the most part told. 
Without fiffther preface, therefore, we present oar read- 
ers with the following :— 

A JOKS OH BOARD 8Uip.-..<< I shaU not dwell upon 
the manner in which we passed our time on board snip 
«-how we panted under the line— how we rolled round the 
Cape, frequently with more soup in our laps than we 
could keep on our stomachs — how the backgammon- 
board rattled from morning till night — ^how we paced 
the quarter-deck, when the judge and general did not 
take it all to themselves— how we fishcS for sharks— 
J)ow we speared dolphins, porpoises,' and albacores ;«- 
rhor shall I attempt to paint the pictured agonies of the 



ih^ dtoold ever be able to convey any comprehensive { dying dolphins, already so beautifully described by 

Falconer; nor the nobler and more potent straggles of 



aad Bsdnl knowledge. An inferior officer in the army 
3 like a fly on the spoke of a wheel ; he sees that the 
zatdiine ia in motion, but he does not know why or 
viMcfore. ,He may write in a lively, agreeable, anee- 
ifltil sort of sty]^ and his book may be made to bear a 
co ns i d^ ab l e lesemblaaoe to a novel ; but if we look for 
■7 tidng deeper than this mere surface- work, we shall 
imriably be disappointed. One such book, therefore, 
a as good as a ^oosand ; for they roust all necessarily 
bar a very doae resemblance to each other, seeing that 
tbe dntiaa, battles, marches, and counter-marches of all 
•sr yoQDg military friends fanust be as like each other as 
possible. 

It is true, no doobt, that some dull rogues have pub- 
dihed their Memoirs, and some clever ones have done 
t^ same thing ; «id this makes a variety. Our present 
aadwr we rank among the latter dass. He is a good- 
bnaioared, slashing, dashing, hop-step-and-leap kind 
<f writer. Hb general stock of knowledge seems to be 
■ limited as could wdl be desired ; but all he needed 
VM a good memory and a tolerable flow of language to 
Ml down his own leminiscences. He went out to India 
u an early age as a cadet, remained a short time at 
Madraa, and then joined the army under General Wel- 
ksky. He there, of course, proceeds to recount a num- 
ber of minute incidents with which he himself waa per- 
sonally connected, amusing enough in their way, but 
my little calculated to make us much wiaer Uhki vo 



the greedy, daring shark, to do justice to which woald 
require the pen of a Homer. Neither shall I swell my 
pages with an account of the visit we received from Fa- 
ther Neptune on aossing the line, with the ceremonial 
attending it, as the subject it stale ; nor detail all the 
jokes, practical and verbal, which we played upon each 
other, except one of the former ; and, if it amuses the 
reader half as much as it did me, I shall be content 
There waa a lazy fat fellow amongst us, who waa al- 
ways lolling or sleeping on the hen-coops, upon whom 
we resolved to play a. trick ; so, seising an opportunity 
when he was snug on his customary roost, we planted 
ourselves with buckets of water just over him. At a 
signal given, he was jerked off the coop, and soused from 
hod to foot with such a full and successive torrent of 
the briny fluid, aooompanied. by a cry of * Man over- 
bcMffd ! Rope I rope ! Down with tlie helm !* &c., 
that he actually struck out, aa if swimming for his life ; 
dU a failure in the supply of water, succeeded by peals 
of laughter, brought him to a sense of his situation.'*-. 
Vol. I. p. 23.5. 

SaMETUIiro KATHKK DIFFICUI.T TO 8WALL0'w> 

— .'* Here I cannot omit mentioning a carious cireuif • 
stance which I witnessed about Uiis time, a consequenei 
of the privation undergone by these unfortunate bullocka. 
Lolling one day in my tent, ruminating on the hsard- 
ships of a soldiei^s Hfo, and on the shifrs to which he is 
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often rednced, my eyes mnd my thouffhts were nmtuxilly 
Attracted to my poor cattle, who stood picketed at a short 
distftnee, with nothing to dieir bat the cad of disap- 
pointiAtat, hiving waited since morning In eager expec- 
tation of the return of a foritting party. I observed one 
of these, whose well-defined ribs bore testimony to the 
scantiness of his fare^ gradually stretching out his head 
to a turban, belonging to one of mj servants, which hap- 
pened to be within the length of his tether. After gi- 
ving it a turn or two with his nose, I suppose to asoer- 
tain the possibility of its being masticatecl, he seized the 
loose end in his mouth, and actually began to swallow 
it He swallowed, and swallowed ; and, as the volu- 
nlUiotts foldi'of the turban unroUed^'^so fast did they dil' 
appear down the throat of the bullock, until, of at least 
ten yards of stuff, there remained only a small bit pen. 
dent from his jaws. I was so amused with the wnole 
proeesii, that I could not find it in my heart to stop him ; 
but lay on my couch observing his operations for at least 
an hour. Another minute, and the turban, which had 
nearly reached its latter end, would have been safely de- 
posited in the stomach of the bullock, to be brought up 
for examination at a favourable opportunity. Just at 
this critical moment the owner returned, when, looking 
about for his turban, he beheld the end dangling fVom 
the mouth of the animal. With an oath he flew at the 
bullock, and, seialne the only visible portion of his gar- 
inent, pulled and pmled, hand over hand, and oath upon 
oath, while the tattered but still connected doth came 
forth, like a measuring tape out of Its case. The man*s 
rage and gestures at the destruction of his turban, the 
bcAst^s astonishment at the novel kind of emetic lie was 
undergoing, and the attitudes of both, formed a scene 
absolutely irre8istible.'*.-.Vol. I. p. 93-5. 

MiLiTaRT MUSIC.—** This was the first time I had 
ever heaid the wlustling of balls. The reader will per- 
haps expect that I should exultingly exclaim, with 
Charles the Twelfth, * Henceforth this shall be my mu- 
sic I* But candour obliges me to confess that such a 
noble idea did not enter my thoughts ; for, however 
harmonious the balls may have sounded in the ears of 
the Swedish hero, to me thev certainly did not convey 
the same degree of pleasure that I have since experlen- 
ced from the voice of a Catalani, or from the l>ow of « 
Llnley ; on the contrary, the noise which they made. If 
they glanced past 'my head, raised about the predncts 
of my heart a Kind of awkward sensation, not at all allied 
to pleasttre, and partaking more of what !s vulgarly 
called fear, but wnich, as « military man, I dare not 
designate by that name.'*— Vol. I. p. 130-1. 

A RESVft&ECTioirisT. — *' As a set-off to this affect- 
ing circumstance, I must describe a ludicrous scene wlilch 
occurred about the same time, and which for a moment 
caused a ray of hilarity to cheer the gloom of the battle 
field. A snrgpeoo, whose bandages had been exhausted 
by the nurnb^ of patients, espying one of the enemy*s 
horsemen lying, as he supposed, dead on the ground, 
with a fine long girdle of cotton doth round bis waist, 
seised the end of it, and, rolling over the body, began 
to loose the folds. Just as he lud nearly accomplished 
his puroose, ud sprang the dead nuin, and awav ran the 
doctor, both taxing to their heels on the opposite tacks, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. This ex- 
traordinary instance of a doctor bringing a man to life, 
so opposite to the usual practice of the faculty, became 
th6 subject of a caricature ; while the story, as may be 
supposed. Ions dung to this unfortunate son of Galen, 
who afterwards went by the name of * the resurrection 
doctor.* **— Vol I. p. 180-1. 

A OHEADFUL ALTEEKATivE— '^ A hoirid scene 
which I witnessed at this' time, made such a lively im. 
pression on my youthful mind, that the ?ery recoUecdon 
of it, even at this distance of time, makes my blood run 
cold. When tlurfort was completely in our possession, 
tad all firing had ceased, I was, in company with an- 



other officer, strolling among some buildings, which, 
from their superior order, appeared to have belonged to 
the KiUedar, or some fancuonarv of note Ip Uie garri- 
son ; when some groans, proceeding from tome of the 
houses, caught our ears. We entered, and tb our as- 
tonishment beheld a large room full of women, many of 
them young and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, most of 
them dead, but some of them still in the armies of dis- 
solution. Every tender, tvery manly feding of the heart, 
was shocked at sudi a sight. It could not be our sol- 
diers that had done such a deed. No I the suspicion 
could not be harboured an instant. No human motive 
alone could have urged such an act. And so it proved ; 
fbr, on questioning the survivors, we learned that the 
Rajpoots composing the garrison', who had their fami- 
lies with them, finding all hopes of saving the place to 
be vain, had collected their wives and daughters, and 
having butchered them in the manner above described, 
sallied forth, with no earthly hooe left, but that of sell. 
ing their lives dearly. Althougii so completdy in op- 
position to christian prindples, We cannot btame tne 
deed ; horrid and barbarous sh it was, still it bad in it 
something of a noble character. It was in consonance 
with thdr religious principles ; and it was to save their 
wives and daughters from pollution. The men who per- 
petrated this deed of horror, were the same who after- 
wards predpitated themselves whh fuch desperation on 
our Europeans, and not one of whom wouM accept 
quarter."— Vol. I. p. 230-1. 

Powers of the telescope.—'* It may amuse 
the reader to be informed, tViat among my mathematical 
instruments, I had an inverting tdescope, whidi I used 
sometimes to let ray servants look thtough, that I might 
enjoy thdr surprise at seeing the world turned 'upside 
down, and, in particular, the astonishment they express- 
ed, when they saw men and women walking on their 
heads, without their clothes falling down. It got about 
in the cantonment, that the engineer taheb^ had a tele- 
scope which could turn people upside down ; without 
the latter part of the phenomenon being generally known, 
so I used sometimes to amuse myscu by pointing my 
glass at the women as they passed my window ; upon 
which they would run as fast as they could, halmng 
their dothes down with both their hands.*' — Vol. I. p. 
327. 

A SVELLIST.— '' He used to teU a story of one of 
his affairs, which, though not at aD cr^itable to him- 
sdf, was the best satire on the practice of duelling that 
can well be imagined. * I was m the theatre one night,' 
said he, ' and seeing a fellow eating apples In the box 
where there were some ladies, I took the liberty of po- 
klng*one into hit throat with mv finger. The man struck 
me— ll knocked him down, and gave him a sound drub- 
bing,* (for the Colond was a famous bruiser.) ^ He called 
me out, I shot him through the arm ; and the fool call- 
ed that tafUfacikm.* One of the few Instances in which 
he was known to have been right, was on the occasicm 
which proved fatal to him. On receiving his antago- 
ni8t*s shot, which look effect In his bo^y, nestaggerdi a 
few paces ; then, recovering himself, he presented hta 

flstol deliberately at his opponent, and said, ' I could 
ill him,* (for he was a capital shot ;) *■ but the last act 
of my life shall not be an act of revenge 1* Words suf. 
ficient to redeem a life of error !**.— Vol. I. p. 336.7> 

Come up.—'* Having passed a pleasant evening 
with our friends of the artillery, we retired to rest in a 
room situated over one of the stables of the gun-horses. 
Here, owing to a little over-indulgence at table, not 
ftding readily disposed to sleep, we amused ourselves 
with countine the number of *■ Come uoi /* which readi- 
ed our ears tthrough the crevices of the floor. When., 
ever a horse stirred, lo as to disturb the dumbets of his 
not much more human bed-fellow, it was ' Come np !* 
If the bcMst snorted, it was ' Come up I* If belay down, 
it was ^ €ome up !' If he rose on his legs, It was equal.- 
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}f< Come up V This * Come ap * is almost the only 
gbue vhidi an English g;room addresses to his horse. 
i^h geoeraUy used as a term of rebuke, it Is an un- 
saQiBg expression ; and I do not see in what it could 
\iK origioated, unless in the frequent necessity of cau- 
Ldcbg tbe animal against that too great propensity of 
EBglbh horses to come dovn**^ — ^VoL II. p. 155. 
A Spanish, pbiest. — *' He was a ruffian-looking 
^v, i^ose chief occupation with the army was that of 
laab-dealer, buying those animals in the country, and 
leljag them ia the camp at a great profit. I was told 
:ro3r Colonel, that in the preceding campaign, he was 
iJ:i2goQe day at table with his Padre, when the Patron 
v±i house came to beg that Senhor Padr6 would go 
tp sain Unmediatdy, to render the last offices of reU- 
pn to a dying Spanish officer. He looked sulky on 
ieag distnrbca at Ms meal, but could not refuse. Tbe 
fic^ followed ; but, instead of a solemn ceremonial, 
kk expected, he saw the Padrd take a crucifix out of 
*ji pocket, and thrust it into the face nf the dying man, 
leriinting at the same time, * Jesus ! Jesus !* Per- 
Bfing so signs of acknowledgment from the poor offi- 
B. tliott glazed eye an^ quick respiration denoted his 
fMd J dinohitian, be pocketed his swammy, and de« 
miti to finish his beef<«teak and his bottle.*'— VoL 

a.p.m-9. 

fuscH AVD English atpbtites.— .^' On re* 
■asf to my billet in the morning, as hungry as a 
bffc, I lequtsted my landlady to prepare me some 
ka^st. She asked what I should Uko— I replied, 
'Saaeqegs and bacon.* So forthwith she prepared a 
£^ ooataining full two dozen of the former, with a 
Jk papottiaa of the latter ; a pretty good proof of the 
teafanee of the land, and of her optoion of an Eng^. 
i*Baa*s appetite. These Flench imagine, that be- 
ane ve dine off laige joints, we most be great eaters, 
4bi, hi hit, we do not eat half so much as they do. 
!i Fnocsi die providing for the stomach Is much more 
im^tureibaa it is in England. When, in French, 
pi tdk of a man*s haying spent his fortune^ you Bay, 
'Ttnaagi ton bien ;* and tne first question a French- 
lu ida yon, on Yiiiting his country, is, how you like 
fe cviiutf. This Iiltter observation reminds me of an 
■iver made to me by an English traveller, to whom, 
■ h§ eipreasing his dislike of the French mode of 
bag, I lemaiked, that I supposed he did not rdish 
^ catling. * Quizzing, sir !* said he, rather tartlv : 
'i«s d<n*t suppose I allowed tbe feUows to quiz me !' " 
-VflL a p. 353—3. 

iajthticadinB, spiced d la MMIirffV, will now be per- 
mi^f9tm%t staple commodity of the ** Xvel?e 
^ Sfiliiaiy AdvostuR.'* 



Irrrtm^ Doctrinal and Practical^ Jor Plain PtopU. 
Ij the Bev. O, R« Oleig, U. A. M.R.S.L., &c 
I^sioDj JohnMunay. 1829. Bp. 303, 

i>7 &Bt sight the title of this volume, by the Beve- 
Bd Ktbor St die Subaltem, struck us as savouring not 
^^sl« of oflbctation* Mncfa^ in these days of literary 
kka^ depends on the title of a book ; and the public 
^ tsooftm found, to their cost, that the title was the 
Mc aad floly readable part of the volume. We are far, 
^Mefw, from insinuating that this is the case with 
Kr 6Uif*s Sennona ; on the contrary, they will, in our 
pbioQ, add to the literary reputation which he has aU 
^ m deservedly .acquired. But, from the innumer- 
'^' ibals of sermons which have iMen, and still sm, 
ioto the world, which nobody reads, and which 
s^ likely ever wiU be read, we have been accos* 
' to look upon a preacher as more> than ordina- 
vzageoiiiL and a reader as having a more than or* 
itock of patience, who ventures on a new publi- 



cation of this kind. Sermdns, like other compositions, 
have appeared under various titles. Some have merely 
*^ Sermons ;** others, *' Sermons on Important Sub- 
jects ';** others, again, ^' Discourses,'* preached at some 
particular place, and so on ad inflnltunu Mr Gleig has 
had the ingenuity to discover a new cognomen, and liis 
are " Sermons for Plain People J** 

But there is no affectation in the volume beTore us. 
Tbcy are truly what their author entides them, doctri» 
nal and practical^ on most important subjects ; .and we 
completely agree with Mr Gleig, ^' that though the shelves 
of every book-shop in the kingdom groan under the 
weight of theological publications, very few have been 
found in all respects fit for domesdc use." We have 
no lack of Sermons ; but, unfortunately, too many 
of them, after being '< weighed in the balance," have 
been ** found wandng." Many of them, doubdess, 
are pious enough and well-meaning, but of such a na- 
ture as not to suit exactly the meri^n of the parlotir 
circle. Some are loose declamations ; others have nei- 
ther unity nor design ; others are mystical and unin- 
structive. From one preacher we havo a dull formal 
essay, to which the text is a motto ; from another we 
have high-flyinff fanaticism, visionary speculations, or 
randng, unintelligible ^' orations.*' Few comparadvdy 
are the excepdons; and we are, therefore, glad to find 
Mr OIeig*s Sermons of that description that they will 
'^ suit the capacities of the very lowestj" whilst thev 
will give *< no offence to die taste of the highest circles.'' 

The Hev. EdUrard Irvbg, who is one of the great 
aposdes of Millennarianism, would have endded this vo- 
lume <« Oraiions for Plam People." We would re- 
commend the work to his careful perusal, for we can 
assure him, that this style of preaching will prove a 
thousand times more benefidal than weeldy mystical 
harangues on the Millennium. It cannot, of course be 
expected that we can afford space to investigate at 
length Mr Oleig's admirable discourses; but few, we 
are persuaded, whether learned or ignorant, will rise, 
from their perusal without feeling wiser and better. 
They contain faithful and eloquent expositions of our 
dtttv to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, and as 
such, they ought to be oossessed by every family. They 
are die productions of a man who Is, we doubt not| • 
faithful parish priest 

Tbe J-st Discourse is on •< The Redemption of Man- 
kind,'* aii " contains a clear and concise statement of 
the truth, t^.\t, as Mr Gleig observes, *^ it is in the 
sacred SaiptU4?s of God alone that we may look, not 
for the assurance, but/or the remotest hint or refeienoo 
to a resurrection m he body." The Sermons on '^ Cau- 
tion in forming Judg^ ^Jits," on *' The Divme origin of 
Christianity," and on '^ Eeligious DiffeieDoes,^' we 
would specially recomme.. ^ We shall, however, lay 
before our readers an extrac*. ^rom the ScHmon on ^' The 
object of Public Preaching;" - subject which is gready 
misunderstood by too many preachers and seimon^bunti 
Ing he«»rs, and to which we would call their spwkd at- 
tention I 

THZ OBJECT or PUBLIC rBXACRIirO. 

<^No one who has mixed at all in society can be ig- 
norant that the fashion of the piesent times tuns great]/ 
in opposition to what are termed moral diaoonrses. A 
plain straight-forward list of dbrections how they ars to 
beliave in all stations^ lUb, goes not well down with 
either of two cUsses ofpsrsons i it displeases both those 
who aftct more than an ordinary degree of reverence fbr 
religion, and those who are habitually profligate and 
vidous. The former turn away ftom snch moral lia- 
rangues with contempt and scorn. They assert that 
these are nothing more than headicn admonitions ; that 
they have in them none of the spirit of the GospcA, no- 
thhig relative to £uth, or grace, oricgenCTatioo, or 1 
know not how many termsy with which men arc too often 
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In love, witboat at all oomprehending their xeal import. 
The others, again, I mean the profligates, equally di«like 
•uch a Rtyle of preaching. It roinet too home to them ; 
it soundf as if every allusion were personal, every at- 
tack meant to apply peculiarly to themselves. They 
will not, therefore, come and listen to rebukes so pointed 
and so direct. What they desire to hear at church are 
pleasing discourses, declarations of Obd's goodness and 
mercy, of the readiness with which he receives back sin- 
ners, whenever they choose to turn to him, and the be- 
nevolence of his nature, which leads hun to think lightly 
of those namral failings into which they, alas ! are too 
apt to be led. Such preaching as this is at all seasons ac- 
cepuble. It keeps all quiet and ei^ within ; it puU 
to sleep the wonn,, whose gnawing is so painful ; and 
quenches, (at a time, the fire whose burning shall be 
everlasting. Neither have these men any objection to 
doctrinal disquisitions. Such topics are interesting; 
they lay hold of the attention, and, carrying it away in 
the flood of various arguments, they serve exceedingly 
well to kill twenty or flve-and.twenty minutes every 
week. Is it not singular that the very good and the very 
bad should both prefer the same style of preaching ? 

The truth, however, |b, that any style of prebching 
which harps continually lif^^on one string must be bad. 
The Gospel, though in its main points plain and perspi- 
cuous, is, nevertheless, of very extended signification ; 
and cannot, therefore, be poperly expounded by a 
preacher who constantlv confines himself to one or two 
topics. But of all modes of preaching, that which ties 
itself down to the exposition of doctrines only, is by £sr 
the roost unprofitable, as well to the speaker as to the 
hearer. The doctrines of the Oospel must indeed be ex- 
plained ; but the genuine doctrines of the Gospel are few 
ii^ number. A general belief in the being and attri- 
butes of God, in the blessed Trinity, and in each of the 
persons of the Godhead individually ; a full expectation 
of a fhture life, in which we shall receive the things done 
in the body, whether they be good or bad,— these com- 
prine, in nct^ a complete abridgement of a Christian's 
faith. ' Of course, I allude not, at present, to the ne- 
cessity under which all thinking men feel that they, 
and every other servant of Christ, lie, to receive the sa- 
craments ; the first of which, indeed, fomfs the sign, or 
badge, by whidi the disciples of Christ are distinguished 
from those who are. not his disciples. I am speaking 
now only of such points as do, and indeed ought, to 
form theaubjects of what are termed doctrinal discourses, 
inasmuch as almost all others contain more of human 
thah of divine philosophy. Now, to explain these to a 
congregation, whose jSibles are within their reach, is 
surely a task which may soon be accomplished. Is the 
preacher, then, to become idle, and to revert again and 
again to his old topics ? No, yon will say ; but are 
there not such doctrines as Uiose of grace and election, 
and r^enerati9n and saving faith? Mv friends and 
brethren, rest assured that these phrases, though in very 
frequent use, are not rarely misintei^reted, even by such 
as appear, most warmly attached to them. For what is 
grace ? Grace is neither mora nor less than the good- 
ness of o\ir Almighty Father. The word itself signifies 
favour — a favour or feeling of good-will towards any 
one, which prompts him who experiences it to do to 
that person a kindness, without lomcing for any diing in 
return. When we apply it then to God, I confess that 
I, for one, know not within what bounds we are to en- 
ckMe it. It is through 6od*s gtftce that we live, and 
move, and breathe, and thhik. It is through God*s grace 
that we are not hurried oflTto our graves, in the midst of 
our sins, by any one of the nutnerous accidents and ca- 
lamities to which we are every momenf liable. It is by 
GOd*s grace that our Saviour has come into the world, 
has died for us upon the cross, has given us his Gospel, 
and promised us eternal IHe, if we only obey that Gospel. 
Nay, but is there not a something connected with hu- 



man lifb, which, more than all this, deserves to becsUe^ 

grace ? Is there no principle,— ho principle which Uys 
old on some, and not on others, ■ . leading the first to 
worship God in Uie beauty of holine^, and to bdieTeli] 
his natne, to their own salvation and acceptance ? Now, 
then, we come nearer to the point. UnquestiooAbl] 
there is such a principle; but it is very dilferent ftoQ 
what those r^ard it, who are the fondest of hearing tha 
principle discussed from the pulfiit. The grace of O04 
which leads to repentance, is continually within the re&d 
of every living person. It operates on different personj 
in different ways ; but assuredly it operates upon nooi 
to any good effect, unless it be aided by their own co< 
operation. The grace of God will never take csptivi 
the wQl of any man, or turn a sinner to repentance ij 
spite of himself; but it is always at hand to assist h^ 
weak endeavours, and to bring to perfection the feebli 
efibrU which would certainly be useless without it By 
what is there in this, which demands that it should h 
the constant subject of a «preachet*s discourses ?"-] 
P. 46—60. 

We would willingly quote farther horn Mr Glei^ 
Sermons, which our readers wUl perceive are veiy su^ 
rior to the ordinary ran of such productioDs. We mui 
however, pause, only observing, that Air Gleig desert^ 
well of the public in this his appearance before them, i 
an earnest and faithAil minister $ and, as the work { 
most moderate In price, we cannot do bjetter than es^ 
neatly recommend the ^< Sermons, Doetzinal and Prac4 
cal, for PioMH People.'' 
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A Personal Narrative of a Journey through Norwit 
part of Sweden^ and tfte Itlande and States of De 
mark. By Derwent Conway, Author of *^ Soliu 
Walks through Many Lands.** Edinburgh ; Co 
stable*s MUoellany, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

This is a very interesting and clever volume, fuUj 
picturesque descriptions and pleasant narratives. \^ 
opened it with rather a prejud>ce against the subject | 
which it treats ; for though we h«d read a conslderalj 
number of books about Norway, they had all failed j 
inspire us with any great liking for uiat cold and oil 
of-the-way country. Neither did they give us any v^ 
distinct notions of ito scenery, or of the manners ^ 
customs of its inhabitants. We knew very well tl 
therfe was something peculiar about Norway, but whe 
in that peculiarity consisted we tould never predt 
find out. We have oAieo cldsed large toales inra^m 
unsatisfactory state of mind, for though they <etf bM 
great deal, they shotted us nothing, and this we liM 
be the leading difference betwixt a matter-of-fact aoj 
picturesque traveller. Deri^ent Coowiy ranks amd 
the latter. When we accompany him on hia ramb^ 
he mis£:es us see the very 'scenes whidi he himself s^ 
and we rise from a perusal of his work with a more I 
tinct impression of- what Norway really is, than it ^ 
ever our lot to possess before. There is a great dea^ 
excellent and powerful writing throughout the voluiil 
and though we are someyrhat hackneyed in these n^ 
ters, su(£ was tlie interest it excited, that we 1^ 
through the whole, from beginning to end, without st 
ping. 

' Our author has divided his work Into three parts | 
the first of which' embraoesan sccount of an inland jd 
ney, performed for the most part on foot and al<| 
through a solitary and unfrequented part of the coj 
try, nam the Naze at the western extremity of Nor^ 
to Christiania the capital ;— the second part descd 
his residence at Christiania, and jouitiey- farther n^ 
to Osterdalen, where he remained some time with a I 
tive family, and enjoyed opportunities of becoming 
miliarly acquainted with the national character and 




seide bMts of the peopk, th«ir mode of llviDg, their 
oapidaoS) their lupcrstltUNie, their litentttre, fti^ a 
tenad other things ;— .part third gives ns • short 
cJBifm of Sveden, and the Islands and States of I>ni. 
ark ; bat it is written more harriedlj, and extends onlj 

■ fK«f4vepsges. 

DispdKd, as we are, to bestow laj high pnuse opon 
is m, we thinlc the best mode of testiiymg that ap« 
sibtdse, aad of proving it to be well-grounded, wUl 
kt» ifiaodnce Derwent Ckmway in his own person to 
jcritalcn. As an appropriate opening extract, we se- 
kt tk ieUowing passage upon the subject of 

VOXWSOIAM PATHIOTISK. 

^ Ii bi been my lot to Tisit many land8,*-4ome of 
•^odebitted for nationality,-»bnt in that enthusiastic 
mof ceuntry which Is irrestrainable when countrymen 
Rissenbled together, every nation must yield to Nor- 
itr. A Norwegian loves,- reveres all that belongs to, 
addUdogttishes his native land,— .his mountains, his 
neb, bis forests, he would not exchange for the richest 
fiaai of the south.- To a Norwegian, the words Gomii 
h-^ (old Norway), have a spell in them immediate 
ed poverful ; they cannot be resisted. Gamii Norgi 
J hard in an instant repeated by every voice ; the 
dais lie filled, raised, and drained ; not a drop is 
r; od then buxats fordi the simultaneous chorus, 

Tw Norgi r the BMlonal song of Norway. Here, 
ad iDi bundled other instances in Norway, I have 
« tbe chsrsder of a company entirely changed by the 
deee lotioduction of the expression Gamti NorgL 
^^ fvttu discussion b instantly interrupted ; and one 
■(hiH]ipoie,'for tlie moment, that the party was a 
pR|<f patriots, asaembled to commemorate some na. 
ml annivenary of freedom. The northern nations 
stacrawd of being cold ; but there is, at leaat, no evi. 
^«f thin in their ftdinsa of patriotism. I spedc, 
tmtcr, of Norway only ; me same cannot, I think, be 
• fed of Sweden ; and as to Russia, I have had no op- 
, noitiel of maldog personal observations. In Norway, 
PI of ooantry is die same enthunastic passion that love 
ifsise is in Jtaly. In England, there is no toast 
vitd) ttands in tiie place of Gamli Norgi^ unless per- 
bfi it bs the Wooden Walls of Old England ; but this 
iatba die defence of ^island, than England herself. 
bSodand, ^ the Imnd of Calces* is nearly an equiva- 
i* t9 QmnU Norgi ; but then, how do Scotsmen 
^it? tfaejr dndn their glasses indeed, but they re- 
SH spoo dieir seats if they be sober ; but Xtt.Gamli 
i^eiht the toast in Norway, and every Norwegian 

StD his ieet, and a burst of enthusiasm follows. 
DO ciroumataiicea have poaer to restrain. The 
tes6ding is.iirieeri, less or nM»e, the patrimony of 
^adabitaats of all mountainous countries ; but there 

■ Kaou why Norway should be bore distinguished 
^tba virtue than others. Noirway is more isolated 
*■ aj otlier country in Europe ; aad her political 
^317, too, is less interwoven with ttuit of other na- 
^ Incorporated, by its own act, with Denmark, 
^ tbe middle of the fourteenth century, she yet re. 
bad tbe name, and many of the privileges, of an in- 
^fodcBt kmgdom ; and has a right to consider the 
■^ list of bttr hereditary monarchs unbroken. Her 
n*h<ioB has remained unmixed ;,her language, in the 
*^, mitainted ; her soil has never been the theatre 
'*v; nor has it ever been trodden, save rarely, by 
^fcet of strangers ; her laws are almost coeval with 
btaeoatsiaSi On three sides, she is surrounded by a 
^■■BOQi ooean, and girded, too, by a barrier of roclcs ; 
^ ai tbe other, mountains, rugged, and snow^apt, 
^iKront, like the valley of Rassclas, from the rest 
' <be vorid ; and add to this the legends of a mystic 
f^pcndoas system of ndigious belief, which axe 
■^ down by tradition, and which tend to preserve 
bthe gaods of the poople a vencxation for all tnat ever 



belonged to them,* and to nourish a pride in -the antiqui- 
ty of their nation ; and it is not difficult to credit the 
assertion, that, to a Norwegisn, his country is the ob- 
ject almost of his worship. Becent events have, indeed, 
cast a damp upon the enthusiasm which GamU Norgi 
insjMres ; and I have been told, that, for some time after 
the annexation of Norwav to Sweden, the toast was 
rarely drunk ; but, if so, the feeling has subsided. Nor- 
way is GamU Norgi still ; and so attentively has the 
new sovereign cultivated the esteem of his subjects ; and, 
by all accounts, so fully does he merit it, that, as fsr as 
my observation entitles me to speak, Bexnadotteis never 
named but in terms of respect.*' 

The above will be aptly succeeded by our author's 
account of 

THE KATIOITAL MCSIC OF XOftWAY. 

^^ It wss here that I heard) for the fitittiroe, that an- 
cient national music, of which Norway, like all other 
mountainous countries, \can boast. The mountain airs 
of Norway are, however, of a wilder and more uncom- 
mon character, than those of any other of the mountain* 
ous countries which I have visited ; some of them, in 
their sudden transitions, and strange melody, reminded 
me of the breathings of the Eolian- harp. The charac- 
ter of these airs is, with but few exceptions, that of me- 
lancholy. They are simple in dieir construction, but 
ranging over a compass of notes, occasionally even of | 
two octaves. The poetry to which they are sung is also 
of a melancholy cast, chiefly legendary, and oi^ ver. 
ging upon the terrific Some of it is, however, appa- 
renriy the mere poetry of imagination, though stiU pre- 
serving the same character. Several of the airs ha»e a 
martial effect ; and a few hunting. and drinking songs 
are of a gayer cast, both in their music and poetry. 

'' TiM lady who sung these airs did them great jus- 
tice, and seemed often to feel their power ; and was well 
able to communicate that fediog to the Usteaer. The 
words were in high Norse, not Danish. Both at tliis 
time, and subsequently, I have been at some pains in 
collecting the airs, and the words to which thev are sung. 
Some of these are in manuscript, others I l^xned by 
ear, and have had set since returning to England, in the 
idea of publishing the whole, with Eoglbh tran^tions 
of the words, as Scandinavian melodies. 

'' The poetry of which 1 have been speaking, as cou- 
pled with the ancient mountaip airs, forms part o( that 
body of chivalrous poetry, once the only literature of the 
European nations ; and which we may still look to as a 
curious interpreter of ancient habits and feelings. The 
minstrel songs of former days, although they may pos- 
sibly have had one common origin, have been modified 
by the character of the different nations among which 
they have been found. Those relics of chivalrous poet- 
ry which we find in the North, possess a character, in 
some req>ects unlike that witich Is impressed upon the 

rietry that sprung up amoqg the SouiLhem nations ; and 
shiJl, perhaps, be pardoned for advancing an opinion 
which, although, as fhr as I know, it involves a new doc- 
trine, appears to me to be nevertheless a sound one ; it 
is, that we ought to refer the distinctive mythology, cha- 
racter, and poesy, of every nation, to its geographical 
position. This opinion, I think, receives strong con- 
firmation from the character of the mythology and poetry 
of Scandinavia. 

<^ The terrific imagery of the mythology of Odin, one 
cannot conceive to have been engendered elsewhere than 
amid the sterile mountains, the dark valleys, the gloomy 
forests, and the desolate and dreary coasts of the North, 
em Continent. Ther^ is there^ a pervading spirit of 
sadness and desolation, that embodies iu imagination 
images of majesty, texror, and power : and these are 
again expressed in histories and legends, accordant with 
the tone of nature. There seem to be certain hidden 
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•Tmptdilif, fpUflh vyttniood J ojiiiMct Aft Mmt of aan 
vitfi dw cxtttiuJ voild. So periwt sn aceoidiiieft b 
Uioe bttwem ^ mythdioir of fleftodiiiafU aod ill ex- 
t«Rial amet, that in tiavtilmg throngh the gtoonijr ^n^ 
kyt, or by the sea-beetni ■hora of Norwaj, ao imeiati. 
bly «M atioeUtiofia with the mythology of Odla^wakm* 
ed, that I have ftuided J heaM, In some deep deU« the 
departed heroee at their work of death ; and have panaed 
beneath aome gigantic min, ae night began to ahadov 
it, to litten for the aoond of dicir ghoetly lerdry. Ae- 
eordant with theee images, and with the cfaaiaeterof the 
mythologT of Seandinavia, is the poetry which has there 
originate ; bat the legendary eooga of soatbem Unde 
are Impressed with a very opposite character. Those of 
the molit tonthem nations are imbned with the spirit of 
luxury, which accords with the burning soil whsnee 
they sprung; while the minstrel songs of France are 
full of grace, gaiety, and gaUaotry ; suiting well the 
snilinff eUeo, and the bright earth, that fSoatsnd and 
ripened thcok*' 

In eonnezion with theie judicious feourka, 'peruae 
the Allowing on 

irOAWZOUV ICSXIAT. 

' It Wat noW| that| Ibr the llrH time, I Mt I waa fai 
Nor> %j t it wee now that I knew the land of my eariv 
visionk • I had gained the summit of the ridge, whioh 
on one s. ^ bounded Ae valley, and Norway, with all 
her altiibtt'«s of sublimity, bvitt npon me. Forests, 
wliose vastncss and shade* and acditude and stlcnee, ba- 
nished in an instant tnm the mind all associations with 
song of bird, and boweis and gay silvan scene,— lakes, 
whose deep seclusion pot to flight images of mere grace 
and beauty,«»va]leys, which frmn theie depth and gloenoy 
we might fancy to be the avenues to abodea of a move 
qnysterkms cieation,-^no«ntains, whose dim and rug- 
gtdf and gigantic fbrms, seemed like the imagea of a 
world that we might dream of, but never behold. Could 
any man, gazing upon such a scene, reftr his emetioni 
to the origin pointed out by Burke ? Burke^ had he 
looked more npon the face of nature, and leas npon that 
of society, would never have promulgated his doctrine, 
.—or if he had, he would have published hie recantation. 
But I cannot dismiss the doetrlne of Edmund Burke in 
a single sentencci nor can It be considered out cf plaee^ 
to devote a moment to the origin of the subUme, in a 
Journey through a country in which the emotion is ex« 
cited at every step. 

<* I cannot lielieve that terror is the source of the sublime^ 
because experlenee teaches me otherwise. Many objeets 
inspire terror, which do not produce the emotion of 
sublimity, and a thousand in which there is nothing 
terrible, produce that emotion. If this be troe^ the doc- 
trine of Burke ie disproved by the moot satiefactory evl* 
dence— the evidence of fteling. If terror be the source 
of the sublime, then a venomous reptile, a mad dog, a 
nest of hornets, a man roused by passion, on the niet 
twinge of the gout, are all sublime i while, on die con* 
trary, the stany heavens on a winter** nlght,«.the rain- 
bow spsunlng the sky,— 4he cahn ocean,— a vast Cto- 
thle cathedra^ or the ruins of fbrmer agee» are not just 
objects of sublimity, because they hare nothing terrible 
in them. It has always seemed to me more rational to 
refer the source of the sublime to power, — power either 
active or passive. Wherever an object awakens the emo. 
tion of sublimity, it will be found, either that the ob- 
ject can itsetf exert power ^ or that U bean the imprett 
of power. All those objects which inspire sublimity 
urough the medium of terror,— thoee, in short, which 
Mr Burke seems to have had in view when he mo- 
pounded his doctrine, are referable to the first of toese 
kinds of power ; such as, the stormy sea, lightning, a 
great hostile army ;— but to those objeets which awaken 
sublimity without insplriog teiror, and whidijtf r Burke 



to havv ovdHaoMU tli# latter leWtta majy b« 
appUe d ■■i l ib ry &«er Me i a y net ^ptmer^ like atarij 
sky beara the imprsaa of power, even that of Omnipo-> 
tenea s so doea tfee lafaibow ; ftr thongk U be the leaolt 
of the lawa of natara, wa mount Ivom nature <* i^ to 
natttre*s Ood.** The vast temple of devotioo, or any 
gigaotie warky ateh at the Pymmida of Bgyptt bear 
upon theas the impicsa of the power of man, who haa 
reared themt white the niiaa of fonner agee tell of tho 
power of tine, the de•tioye^ It was wbUo looking 
upon the midnight seeoOi deecrlbed in the last chapter, 
that I first aoapeeted the aoundneee of Edmund Borke*s 
theory ; and every subsequent day in which I puraued 
my journey, ^more and more confirmed me in the belief* 
that power ia the ommo troa and «aiv«sal aoofesiof Ae 
aobUna'* 

We w«e o good deal attack and pleased with the 
passage which we subjoin t— • 

SVKIST AVD SUKEXSfi IIT HOBWAT. 

«* I want to bed a litda aftar nine, bat waa unable to 
aleep. I thereftMo got op akont tea, aad opened the 
window of my littu dhambev, which waa upon the 
ground ikMyr, The aun waa ahining brightly onthe neigh, 
bonring helghu | aad, aa I knew there waa not much 
mote than two hoots' interval between hia eetting and hie 
leappeartog, I resolved opao walking to the aummit of 
a neighbouring hill, wbieb, as far aa I oonid judge, 
might be aboiit IMO feet high, to witneu bodi hie set. 
thig aod hleiiaing. I thsrsfese Isaped from my window 
into the little garden beneath, and made my way towards 
the hill that seemed the aseat acossaible. I paaaed through 
aome email flelda of rya, aome oatebea of oata, and aome 
acanty paatnage, dear of the hooaea, and immediately 
Ibood.myaalf commendag the aaaent of the mountain. 
It waa tlien not quite devsn t the aun hung ticmbliog 
en the veige of toe hariaoni which, to my vlaioa^ waa a 
bounded horisen, owing to the Bsouataina whiefa roae to 
the north and west, ao that the aummit was iUnminated 
a oonslderable time afker the steep I aaeended waa left 
in gloom. It waa a laboriona aaeent, mora ao than I 
had anticipated I but I waa in no disposition to rest ; 
aad, anxious to have a view over Norwegian wilda, in 
the twilight of a northern midnight, I proeeeded vigo. 
renely on my way, now and then panaing to look back 
upon the dimoultiea of the aaeent It waa^a few mi- 
nutse after midnight when I reached the tommit of the 
hill, the hdght of wbith I had not duly eathnated. It 
waa a aolemn and impressive ecene. The dead etUlneaa 
of midnight was over all | earth and air were zeposing 
in it. No living thing was visible f no bird was on the 
wing t there was no cry of any animaL The eky was 
un^mded, but curtained by a pale film, throu^ which 
the larger stars were fluntty glimmering. The dark pine 
forests, darker in the shadows of the hiUs, threw a dMp« 
shade over the -sombre scene. The grev mountains, dun 
and majestic, were piled against theesiim midnight sky ; 
silence tuid solitude sat on the hills, and all the pirises 
of nature were at rest. Long, very long, I could have 
remained leat in the oootemplation of the aolenm soaoe ; 
but soon the mountains ano the-valkya and the woods 
were disrobed \ their twilight veil diesolvod In air t waim 
tints of light streamed up the sky i and earth atood re- 
vealed in the rosy garniture of morning. At length a 
rim of glory emer^ f^m the horizon, and the broad 
sun sprung op Into the clear aauve. In a hw momeou 
the seeming of night was no longer virible { it waa mora- 
irg ; and, as I descended from my elevation, I heard the 
chirping of the early bird, and saw the goats rise op 
and b^n to crop the herbage.' 
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Leaving those sublimer and mote impiesatve apecnla- 
tions and soenee, our author earries us to Ghrietiaw% 
hia deecriptloB of whieii fa lively aadgraphle t^ i 
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DSSCRIFTIOX or CHRISTXAXI^. 

** I liavt Biidy thtt Nonrfty hag la tru A Ume c*- 
pcibi bat ChiiiUaiiU» psrtly beeauM it it the seat of 
yw am ept^ and partly because it Hei in the best peopled 
isd DMst fraitfttl part of Norway, is generally eonsider- 
d ihe BietfD p riia> Ghrbdania, althoagh the smaUese of 
ds capiiala of £iifope, is eertainly one of the most in« 
mrtSog to.ft siraagert and, in situation, far exceeds 
Aean ail in tlie romaaHe beautiee by irhich it is sur- 
nndid. Tlie Fiard^ upon which it stands, is so dotted 
fith voaded island t, and forma so nmny Oirres and in« 
tetsMS, that it baa more the appearance of a fresh-wa- 

laki than an aim of the sea, especially as the heights, 
which snelow four-fifths of its drcumferenee, preserre 
is loifitfe wmfiied. When large vessels in full sail 
■e tssQ threading their way among tbeee islets, it may 
mUy be aapposed that the efiet is singularly novel and 
baatifid. I Bave never seen, nor do I believe there ex- 
en, s hap^er combination of images than that whiclr 
a ^nteatiA on a summer's day from the heights above 
Camtisnia. If a stranger could be conveyed by magic, > 
mA placed on the height' of JBgeberg on an evening in 
Joly, and were asked m what part of the worid he sup- 
pasd himself to b^ he would more probably name Italy 
m Ofloaeoi than tha icf region of Scandinavia. * The 
b^iaatf, with its romantic promontories and wooded 
iris, may via witli Como 9 and in the coontry whieh 
nudiss 00 cvaty Me of the towfl, we are stniek with 
At csiaerdaiary combination of rich, rianUy and pic* 

beasMj. GomicAdsy copses, psidens, lawns, 
aad vfilas, lie beaotiliilly blended beneath as 
tikf m csBopiea Bune^sottthem lands. Below lie 
*e Una wafers of the Fiord, reflecthig the fantas- 
lis aod woad-cwwned heighto that environ it; vrtiile, 
my mom and then, tall masts aad white sails appear 
od dinpptar among its leafj^ Isles ; and beyond, to the 
wih and wcat, heighu lise into hiUs, and hills mto 
iiwiotihia ; wtnle* overtopping them all, ridges of snow, 
purpled in the light of evening, farm the majestic 
boaodaty of this wondroas ampytheatre. I am the 
aoie ndnute in my description of the Environs of 
CsrisdsBia, beesnie they have not been snfBdently 
alogised by the traveller, and beckase, therefore, 
rs extrsov&Bary beanty of this part of- Europe is not 
fBosOy known. Foe my own pact, I went to Norway, 
p^and to werahip it« soUimity and grandeur ; but I 
V3s not pr^iared to expect that picture of charming va- 
rieff, aal gay and laughing fertility, which is spread 
Bsend the capital of Norway.** 

To this may V^ added the following passage on the 

zxrsvsE oT Lirnro at christiakia. 

'* Thero are not many places in which one m^ Hve 
^eipct or better than in Cbristiania. The only article 
«f fauaij fhat wUi be found expensive, is the keep of a 
Vise: but every kind of edible is abundant and cheap* 
The folk>wing are the prices of some of the most com« 
ua artideo of lood. At utton from 3d. to 4d. per lb« 
Beef 4d. to 5d«.; batter ad. ; a capon 8d. ; a hare 4d. 9 
» pheasaat la* ; o wild duck 6d. ; a cock of the north 
2i» U. or 3^ ; egga three dosen Is. ; but the price of 
Acse Accaaaari^ fanes, with the season ; saknon ld« aad 
1^* per lb. ; aea fioh still less ; applea of the best qim. 
Kj 8d. per 100 ; &d» for those of an inferior quility. 
fmcii brandy 1* per bottle ; common brandy 6d. The 
£W in the aarketa (Jht they have no game laurs in 
^Miway) is always abinidant, and one of the chewiest 
■tidea of food. They have many kinds of game which 

1 have not fnentioned above, bettilse I am ignorant of 
^^fotm$ such aswoodoock, partridge, snipe, ptaimi* 
pOiy h€^ The variatira of wUd duck are very great, and 
>^ era oAsn to pkoiif nl as to be aold at 6d. per pair. 
Tegetabka^ while in season, are as cheap as every other 
ankle of Cood ; but during eijght months in the year, the 



vegetable calendar is reduced to the roots, which.are 
capable of being stored. Hoose-renl is also reasonable, 
though, for the most part, persons reside in their own 
houses. An English gentleman holding an official si- 
tuation, rented a house in Cbristiania, as large as one of 
those in Harley Street, London, for which he paid about 
£20. There was also atCached to It. a large stable, a 
coaSh or gig-house, and a garden of at least half an 



acre. 



We must here stop for the present, but as there are 
several other passages in this lively and enteitainbg 
volume, which we wish to lay beforo our readersi we 
shall return to it agahi next week. 
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Black^ooS^t Magdzhte fbf March 1829. 
The Ne-a Monthly Magazine fi>r March 1829. 

Blackwood is very good this month ; the first 
and the last articles are the best. The first is a dis- 
tinct and able statement of political opinions, rendered, 
necessary at the present crisis, in which Peel is taken 
severely to task for his late change of sentiments ; 
and Wellington himself does not escape scatheless. The 
last is a Nodes AmbrosUntf^ and aU the world knows 
that these are alwaya excellent i the present is in its de- 
lightful author's hapjplest style. The only piece of 
original poetry in thu nun^ber are some staoxaa by 
*' Delta ;** but we cannot conscientiously praise them, 
nor do we think Delta evqr destined to excel gzeatW as 
a poet There is something that puts us too mviA In 
mind of Musselburgh, the Salt Pans» aad Fisherrow, in 
all his effusions. He is an amiable, but not a tolented 
writer. Blackwood '*• should be made of sterner stuff." 

The New Monthly has come forth in considerable 
striength. There is something inherently respectable and 
gent£manty in the New Monthly that must always 
please. There is a dever paper in the present number 
about the ^< Oreat Agitator,*' from wliich we make the 
following extract, knowing that our readers will peruse 
it with interest under existing circumstances z 

o*conkell's oratorical powsm. 

'< Were<!rConttel1 addressing a mixed assembly whero 
the lower orders predominated, I scttcely know any 
one who would have such a power of wielding the pas- 
sions. If e has a knack of speaking to a mob, Irhich I 
have never heard exceeded. His maaner has afrtimea 
tha rodomontade of Hunt; but he Is infinitely supedoTy 
of cours^ to this weU.known democrat in choice ef lan^ 
guage and power of expression. The same remark may 
apply, were I to4row any comparison between hlfn and 
another well-known molMipeaxer, Cobbett* Were hO 
opposed to these two persons in any assembly of tbo 
people, he wonld infeHibly prove himself (he victor. A/ 
balconv outside a high window ; and a large mob be^ 
neath him, Is the very snot for 0*ConneIL There hd 
would be best seen, and bis powers and person best ob< 
served ; but were he in the House of CxMnmoos^ I do> 
not think I am incorrect when I say, that he would| 
make little impreaek»n on the House^ -supposing he werel 
heard with every prepossession in hb favour His ac^ 
tion wiMtts gtaee and suavityy-^nslities to eminently 
fascinating in an elegant and elasBieal speaker, butf 
which, perhaps, araovedeoked in an orator of the peo** 
pie. The motionoof his body aee often sharp and an^ 
gular. His araia swing about angracef uUy ; and s| 
times the right hand plays slovenly with his watch^ 
chain. 

*< Thoagk I shall not, perhaps, find many to agred 
with me, yet I am free to confess that he does not ap^ 
pear to me to possess that very rare giftu-^vftoiw^ satire^ 
He wants the cultivated grace of language which hitf 
compeer, Shiel, possesses, and the brilliancy of meta^ 
phor. None Is there else^ however, peer or commoner^ 
who can compete with him in the Catholic Assodationi 
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HU langttage is' oUten couse, and seldom elegant 
Strong, fierce, and perhaps bold, it often ie ; but vitu* 
peration and personality make up too much of the ma^ 
tcriel. His voicb is sometimes harsh and dissonant ; 
and I could wish more of that round, full, melloir tone, 
which is essential to a good delivery, and which so cap. 
tivates the ear. * The voice is the key which nnlocLs 
the heart,' says Madame Roland,—! believe it. Let 
the reader listen to the fine round voice of Lord Chibf 
Justice Bushe, and let him hear the sometimes grating 
tones of O'Connell, and he will soon perceive the differ- 
ence. The voiee of the latter much reminds me of the 
harsh thinness of Mr J. D. Latoucbe*s (whose eonvcrtam 
tional tone, by the by, is far beyond his oratorical one ;) 
and yet the coolness and the astuteness which the latter 
gentleman possesses in an argument would be no bad 
substitute for the headlong impetuosity and violent sar* 
casm in which O'Connell sometimes indulges. 

^ As he cannot clothe his language in tl» same el^ 
gance as Bhid, he, consequently, cannot give the same 
insinuation to his discourses. In this respect, hu con- 
temporary has greatly the advantage. Shlel gives us the 
poetry of eleganoe--0*ContteIl gives us the pros6 The 
attempts of uie latter at wit are clumsy, while the ibr« 
mer can bring both that and metaphor to his aid ; and 
he often uses them with much eflfect 0*Gonne]l, how* 
ever« cm attempt hilmour with effect, and be has a pecn* 
liar tact of suiting thia humour to tlie Irish people. I 
have not often seen a good exordium from 0*Gonnell— 
an integral portion of a discourse which it is extremely 
difficult to make; and I think his perorations Want 
grace, point, and force, and that whkh the Italians 
would denoininate ' espressivo.' " 

To this we shall add a short poetical pieoe^ by the 
author of the '< Pleasures of Hope," pretty; but perhaps 
scarcely worthy of his early reputation t 

80KO, 

By r. Campbell. 

Tie now the houi^— His now the homr 

To bow at Beauty's shrine ; 
Now whilst our hearts oonms the power 

Of woman, wit, and wine ; 
And beaming eyes look on so bright. 
Wit springs— wine sparkles in their light. 

In tach an hoar-»in such an hour, 

In such an hoUr as this^ 
While pleasure's fount throws up a shower 

Of aodal sprinkling bliss, 
Why does my boaom heave the sigh 
That mars delight 7'm~She is not by ! 

There was an houxu.4here was an hour 

When I indulged the spell 
That Love wound rouna me with a power 

Words vainlytry to tell— 
Thoiq^h Love naa fiU'd my cheoner'd doom 
With fruits and thorns, and light and gloom. 

Yet there's an hour^-^ere's still an hour 

Whose coming sunriiine nuiy 
Clear from the clouds thai hang and lower 

My fortune's future day : 
That hour of hours, bekwed, will be^ 
The hour that gives thee bade to me ! 



such books al »< Buchan's D6mesticBIedkiBCy** «• Reece^a 
Medical Ooide to Health,** and so on, aa caicvlated tn'do 
much more hamitthan good. It Is a great mistak'e in 
economical fatben and mothers of famiUea to tnppoae, 
that, by havingveooarse to these and sinkikr volames, they 
may aave the doctor's fee, aa if the practice of Medicine 
could be learned otherwise than by patient study, dili. 
gent investigaliott, and extenstvt experience. Tb^ who 
think life worth preserving, and health a Uessmg, onght 
to eschew trifling with theroselvea or famiHes, by making 
empirical experimenta, which may faidnee a train of evils 
th«t will inbaequently balBe the power of the most akU- 
ful practitto ncr , and make' existence a curs& We de» 
test the whole tribe of Lady Bonntiftila, who are perpe- 
tually pouring <^ bodiea, of which Ihey know little, into 
bodies of Which they know le«.'* When the young or 
tho old of either sex are really ill, let a regular doctor 
be sent for i but why should men or women file their 
minds with all the minutise of a subject in whidi they 
are not professionally interested ? 

There are exceptions, however, to all general rulea. 
Situations may occur, where some knowledge of the pvo. 
per rrnHo Wuiendi may be found of the higheat utUity 
and importance. The heada of familiea may be at a 
distance fh>m^medical aid, or their children may be taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill ; and in all common caaca 
of this kind^ it is proper that parsnfes should knew what 
ought to be doncb We have.no hcsitaciott, t h erefore, 
in Rcomtncndiog, to those who may find tlmnsdvca 
thus rituatedf the work of Dr Adaxns now bcfbir ua, 
which is intended principally for the use of fonalea* and 
contains much useful and judicieus inlbnnation. Uis 
object has been, in aa plain and familiar Ittognage aa 
the subject would admit, to direct thdr judgment in the 
due regulation of their ooostitotion, and *^ to instmct 
them bow to detect the approach of diseaae, and to ob- 
viate its consequences by the timely application of anita- 
ble remedies." This object, we think, he lun very anc 
onsfully attained. 
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The Female Medical Adviter^ with Obtervatione on the 
Trealment of the Diseaset of Children. By Alexan- 
der Maxwell Adams, M.D.« Practitioner of Obatetric 

/ ^^^^^JE^S^pO^^sAs^e do not approva of medi 
wiU *^for,thtA WVaiies." Wo took upon 
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A L£TT£R FROM ROJlfi. 

8XCTCR OF TBC LIFE OF THE LATE POFE LEO XII. 
-..AMXCDOTXS^CATBOLIC XMA2fCIPATiOy, ftc 

You ask me to give you some particulars regarding 
-the private life and history of Pope Leo the TwelAh ; but, 
although I have been here several weeks, I have not had 
a moment's leisure to satisfy yonr curiosity until now. 
It is surprising how little ia known of his present Holi- 
nesSf even in his own capital ;* but having, from pecu- 
liar circumstanoet, been able .to gather every authentic 
particular of his early history, thev are at your aervice. 
I may, in tha^ first place, however,(mtrodoce you to this 
veneraMt personage propria persona. 

Aianbeam in November is an exotic in our dingy 
dimate, but in thia bright atmosphere it is indigedbus, 
and a finer day than last Sunday I never aaw in the 
month of July in England. When passing through 
one of the cross streets near the Corso, on my return from 
the Church of St Maria eopra la MhtervOy 1 was at- 
tracted by the sight of an immense crowd, ooUectcd at 
Ac gate of a P&zso^ which was guarded by a piquet 
of Dragoons (the guardia nehUe)^ in their dark green 
uniforms, cocked hats, and pluroea of Uack feathers. 
Just as I approached, an old>fiishioned state coach, 
gaudily gilded, drawn by six black steeds, dmw np to 
the door. Every individual amongst the gaping crowd 
immediately knelt down, calling out ^ BeneiKctUmCy 
Saneto Padre /** A tall venarable-kiokiog oun, appa- 
rently about levcoty, in derical robes, itlaing hia right 
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bud, side the sign of the cross, and, in the most dig 
:ijid msnncr, bestowed his blessing on the kneelinj 
fisltitode. It vas Pope Leo the Twelfth, who hai 
bfta fkitiiig his private palace, previous to its under. 
pt4 Mfloe projected repairs. His unwieldy yehide, 
fsCowed b]r half a dozen others, equally antiquated, 
Ckd trith casdinala and offieeraof his household, drove 
iC csaprtcd by the guard of honour, amidst the respecu 
&I okooe of the spectators ; but not until one of them 
is vidaw by her dress) had thrown a Vuge folded pa- 
ps, s petitian probably, into the coach. The old man 
8ok it op, bowed to her with a benignant smile, and 
koded it to one of liia attendants. 

It k oar own feelings which give their tone to the ob- 
jeca tc behold ; and I acknowledge that the Pope ap- 
peved to me much more like what' an ecclesiastical 
paat ought to be on that occasion, than if I had first 
lees him pre»ding over the whole tacro cottegio, sur- 
nsaded by all the splendour of the Roman court, or 
e«ea daring holy week, with its many ceremonies, gor- 
fml, gUtteringi or Inctiferous ; its interminable pro- 
ctsiAH, aided by the unequalled mherere, allowed, by 
ft! ttost musical people in the world, to l>e the acme 
jfbdiDsn melody. 

List evening, I accompanied an Irish Franciscan, who 
bft iBsided upwards of thirty years in Rome, to the 
Tadeui, to 'witness Uie imposing ceremony of Pootifical 
TBpos, in the splendid Six tine Chapel, where, station- 
flf flondTea within the railing which ungallantly ex- 
(kies the fair sex, I again beheld the Pope, seated on 
a devftted throne, his brow adorned with the triple 
tan, docfaed in gorgeous robes of white and gold, at- 
ieaded by a motley assemblage of Roman' clergy, nobi- 
Uj, and foreign ambassadors, dressed in the most gla* 
asgityle of magnificence, and decked out in all colours, 
from the sober grey of the anchorites and mendicants to 
^ sombre black of the Alonks ;— from the purple of 
^ moosignore to the crimson of the canon ; and from 
:he dazzling scarlet of the cardinal to the sovereign white 
diht supreme pontiflT. If you imagine, however, that 
I as going to enter into a prolii^ detail of church cere- 
c:<«iies, I* must beg leave to dispel the error, and to as- 
isK 700, that I paid very little attention to them, amidst 
^ superior attractions of the unrivalled frescoes of 
Uii&sel Angelo, which cover the walls of the Sixtine 
Clu^ ; sad listening to the heavenly music of its full 
naa, for the great effect of the fine evening service of 
*ie CslhcSic Church is produced by the perfect training 
tf the band of singers, who practise constantly together, 
vidioat any accompaniment The Sopranos, f am sorry 
n sav, sre unfortunate cattrati^ sacrificed for the sake 
dtwtet. sounds. The Italian voice, though not always 
Rasing in tonversation, soars in its higher tones into 
ti ndbat and boldest musical expression. The person 
vbD chiefly attracted my attention, (and fortunately my 
Hibernian dcerone knew every person of distinction), 
m die Gszdioal deUa Sommaglia, from his strong resem- 
bhaoe to a well-known i^r-Lord Chancellor. They are 
ihent the same advanced age, both possessing the sauvi- 
kf m iMtfo, the same penetrating eyes, still lighted up 
viih an almost youthful fire, when directing a keen 
peeaag glance, or occasionally the play of iron features 
idaxed into a Sardonic smile. The cardinal was for- 
Boiy gifted with eonsiderable skill and address in the 
^3Bagement of affkirs, but now (unlike his British pro- 
^3type) incapacitated for business, owing to a loss of 
Bsaory, a atrange negative quality for a minister of 
sale, vhich office he yet holds. Nor is it only physi- 
oHy diat he resembles the venerable peer I have alluded 
A ^ thdr minds seem to have been similarly consti- 
Gted; they are equally attached to religion, Roman or 
^agficao, in all its exclusive spirit, and to all ancient 
SBtiiatioDs; they are equally opposed to innovations, 
nd to the too hasty sprmd of knowledge, or to what is 
ligaiiy called the ^maich of intellect.*' 



During our walk home by the Ponte di 5. Angelo^ I 
asked my reverend Irish friend if he never intended to re- 
turn to his own country ? <* Yesj" he said ; " I should 
like to leave my bones in the land of my (kthers ; but 
what pleasure can I have in wimessing the majority of 
my countmnen deprived of their civil rights ?" I told 
him that I did not see how he, could be affected by any 
change, as Catholics enjoyed toleration, and the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, whilst there were many Protest- 
ants in Ireland who were the principal proprietors, and 
that it was necessary to support the established church 
there, as well as in England. The Friar indignantly 
exchumed, ^ No ! Catholicism is the religion of the 
Irish people ; it is the ancient, indigenous plant of our 
fertile but neglected land : Orangeiam is but an exotic, 
more recently implanted by a foreign hand in the green 
fields of Erin, — alas I too of^en watered by the blood of 
her sons, until it has attained its- present rank and luxu- 
riant growth. When England has the wisdom to wipe 
off the foul and opprobrious stain attached to the pro- 
fessors of our holy faith, (so long retained, after the 
shadow of a pretext for such narrow and exclusive po- 
licy has ceased to exist,) then, and not till then, will 
Ireland be happy, and Knglapd just** You can have 
but a faint idea of the impression the old Milesian wish- 
ed to convey, without seeing his dark pallid countenance, 
his venerable locks, and the sparkling of his still Intel- 
ligent eye ; you should have heard his sonorous Toioe 
agitated by the earnest ener^ of his manner, and lis- 
tened to his enthusiastic patnotism, wanned by religious 
zeal. I endeavoured to soothe his aroused feelings, 
saying, that the evils he complaint of, when investiga. 
ted dispassionately, would appear to proceed from causes 
very dmerent from what many supposed ; but his opi- 
nions were fixed, — ^the time and place were equally un- 
suited for a len^ened discussion ; and therefore, sha- 
king me cordiidly by the hand, the worthy old man 
wished me good-night at the door of my hotel, and dis- 
appeared, afraid, no doubt, of arriving too late at his 
convent. I have wandered a long way from the Pope's 
history, which I took up my pen to give you ft hasty 
sketch of. 

Count Annibale della Genga was bom in the year 
I76O, near the town of Spoletto ; and as there is only 
one road to fortune or fame in the States of the Church, 
at an early age he repaired to Rome, to commence his 
ecclesiastical studies. When about four-and-twenty, his 
handsome person and the elegance of his manners at- 
tracted the notice of Pius the 6th, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the last Pope, who was so much struck with 
the noble and prepossessing appearance of the Abate 
della Genga, then just entered into holy orders, that he 
was imm^iately summoned to his Uoliness's apart- 
ments, at the Quirmal palace. The Pooe*s object was, 
not only to form his court of the best-looklng young as- 
pirants for ecdesiasticai dignities, but also to put tlieir 
talents to the test, by employioe them in his private 
correspondence, historical researches, or any secret pro- 
ceedings he saw fit. It happened at that time, that 
some new arrangemento'were framing for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the church in Germany, which 
it was necessary to keep secret from the court. The 
Pope, relying on the discretion and zeal of his young 
proteg^, employed him confidentially fbr many months, 
writing under his dictation upon ecclesiastical affairs, 
chiefly at night, with much precaution and mystery ; 
until, by a series of skilful manoeuvres, Cardinal Col- , , 
nacci, one of the most ambitious men at the Papal court, 
discovered the nocturnal occupations of his Holiness, 
and intrigued successfully to have his young amanuensis 
discuded, having pumpeid the secret of the proposed re- 
forms in the German bishopricks from the unsuspecting 
youth ; who, from the height of the most brilliant hopes, 
founded on the Pope's predilection for him, as suddenly 
fell into the undisunguisbed ranks of the ordinary pre- j 
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Uunr, without tppointineDt or contideratioA, exomt that 
of MontignoTe, a class from which those destined to fill 
the highest offices are generally selected. 

HoDsignore della Genga was afterwards restored to 
favour, and continued for years private secretary to Pius 
the 6th, during which period scandal, and the tittle- 
tattle of Rome, did not spore the young favourite, who 
was much admired by the fair sex, particularly by the 
beautiful wife of an old officer in the Swiss gnaids ; 
indeed, she was considered as his avowed mistress. He 
was at length, however, obliged to quit all tlie attrac- 
tions of the Boman court, as his patron thought it more 
for his interest to appoint his confidential secretarv to a 
foreign mission; than to retain him any longer in his 
cabinet. The legation of Munich becoming vacant, he 
was named to it, and soon became a decided favourite 
at the Electoral Court — an honour to which his amiable 
manners, elegant person, and highly-cultivated mind, 
justly entitled him. 

In the year 1793, Count della Oenga was promoted 
to' the honorary title of Archbishon of Tyre, in pariihu* 
ifffidelium ; and on the death of his patron, in 1800, he 
was recalled to Rome from his post of legate, where he 
found his enemy, Cardinal Gousslvi, (nephew of the 
ambitious old Colnacci,) in power ; for, on the election 
of Pius the 7th at Venice, he appointed the former se- 
oretary of state, an office he retained during the whole 
of that Pope*s Pontificate. Bella Oenga retired for a 
while from public life, and his chief occupation and 
aniusement was the chase^ to the plsasares of which he 
devoted most of his timeb 

During the fifteen years thM Italy was governed by 
the French, the Pope's temporal sovereignty was in 
ab^aace ; and in retribution for the long period that 
Oaul was ruled by a Roman Ptefect, when the Impe- 
rial CsBsars were masters of the world, the Roman states, 
reduced to a province of the new empire, were obliged 
to submit to the degradation of receiving laws from a 
French Pr^ct, who resided in the Eternal City. He 
rdieved the Papal court ftom the troubles and. anxiety 
attendant on worldly concerns ; and Cardinal Gonsalvi^ 
the honorary tecretario di ttatOy had a complete sine- 
cure, or rather his functions were limited to Uie cure of 
souls, having only the responsibility of those spiritual 
matters which the Pope, as head of the Catholic church, 
could not be divested of* 

The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in France was 
so important an event for his Holiness, that he imme- 
diately sent Archbishop della Oenga, to congratulate 
Louis the 18th on his return to Paris ; and in order not 
to relinquish an opportunity of obtaining as mueh influ- 
ence for the Holy See, by negotiation with the restored 
monarch, as it had lost through the imperial usurper 
who preceded him, the Nuncio^ was instructed by the 
crafty and politic Oonsalvi, to endeavour to prevail upon 
Louis to renounce those advantages which had been se- 
cured to the GaUiean church, by the famous concordat, 
and which even the powerful Loois the 14Ui could not 
obtain, although claimed originally by him. It may be 
imagined that it wsa not from pure r^ard or &tendabi|i 
for U>e Nuncio daUa Genga, that his rival charged him 
with a supposed impossible mission ; on the contrary, it 
was more with a view to give a death-blow to his repa- 
taftioa as a negotiator, for he was not without preten> 
siono* and his diplomatic skill and address were nighty 
vaunted in the Papal ooteries. The result proved that 
he enjoyed a reputation in this respect .he did not da- 
serve ; for, soon after his arrival in Paris, in 1S14, dis- 
covering, to his great astonishment^ that the Bourbon 
ministry was by no means averse to panting hn de- 
mand) he quite loot hia charact<ir m a disshaulatiqg, 
devez diplomatist, hy dispatching a courier at once to 
Rome, acquainting 'Cardinal Gonsidvi with his eomdid 
opiniim on the subject, and his weU«fouaded hopes of 
inunediate micoeii in the object of his miaskm. Tins 



^nor was one of the greatest he oould haye been guilty 
of, and In most courts is never excused or fofgotteo. It 
nearly proved &tal, not only to his reputation, but to 
his life. Had he written vaguely, exaggerated the dif- 
ficulties that obstructed him, and abstained from dis- 
patching a courier until the arrangement was oonda- 
ded or formally signed, his skill, talents, and finesse 
would have been extolled, and a Cardinal's hat and 
some rich benefice would have been his reward. Instead 
of this, Gonsalvi informed the Pope that Ae afBdrs of 
the church absolutely required his immediate presence 
at Paris, to counteract the awkward position m which 
the inconsiderate Nuncio had placed the negotiations 
on the tapis; and as France stands higher than any 
power in the estimation of the Holy See, firom the hnpor- 
tsnce which her adherence reflects on the head of the 
Catholic church. Cardinal Gonsalvi was very soon on 
his road across the Alps. A fortoi^t aiftcr writing his 
unfortunate dispatch, afiairs having gone on most pros- 
perously in the meantime, ]>ella Genga was stepping 
Into his carriage to wait upon the French minister, to 
give the finishing hand to the concordat, when he was 
surprised by the unwelcome arrival of Oonsalvi ; who, 
in an hour afterwards, receiving the necessary docu- 
ments from his thunderstruck rivd, got into his car- 
riage, and drove to the Tuileries in his place. The 
distress produced by this untimelr interftrenoe in the 
mmd of Della Genga was such, that fi»r many months 
he never left his hed, an hemorrhage having immediate- 
ly declared itself^ which reduced him to the point of 
aeath. Grief, disappointment, and mordficatlon preyed 
on his health ; and this malady has never smce ceased 
to afflict him at intervals. It is said he has received 
the viaiicum^ or extreme unction, no len than a dozen 
times since this revolution in his system. 

At the last conclave, Cardinal della Sommafflia, fron 
his advanced age, from his being Dean of Se l^cro 
ColUgiOt and other dreumstances, had great hopes of 
being elected to succeed Pius the 7th. A young man 
seldom succeeds, fifty-flve being the minimum; and 
Delia Genga, who had some years before been ap- 
pointed a (^idinal, was at that time not mudi moR 
than sixty, quite a youth in their council of andents. 
But, it is said, that he dexterously made an arrange, 
ment with his old friend Delia SonunagUa, to pro- 
mote the interests of one anoAer, on condition that if 
either were elected Pope, the other should have the of- 
fice of Secretary of State. This is the only plausible 
manner of accounting for the result of the election in 
favour of the young Pope, and the nomination of the 
old Ultra-Minister of State. . Leo the 12th, however, 
oertaiolv owes his pr^ent elevated station in some mea. 
sure to his pleasing elegance of manner, and his hand, 
some, graceful person, which secured him many friends ; 
and although a man af pleasure in early life, like Qiarles 
the 10th, tne present king of France, he is not only reform- 
ed, but more strait4aeed and rigid in hia conduct, 
than if he had been equally exem^fxf in hn yonth ; in 
this respect they reyemble all converts, who affect sreat- 
tf austerity, and make less idlowance for the faalta of 
others, than those who have nevtr strayed fiom the path 
of propriety. 

Since the acoesnon of his present Holiness, the Vati- 
can has been indebted to him for a vast iiicffrase to its 
treasures in antiquities, literature, wad the arts. Several 
coUeetions of books, antiques, and curiositieSy have been 
lately purchased ; such as the Verentiat, and Banan- 
dini, and part of the AJdobrancQnr staiuea and reUevL 
Leo is a liberal and enlightened patron of the srta ; he 
has also Qontinued^ the different public wodu eoaaneB- 
ced by Gonsalvi, added a cabinet of Mosaics to the Va- 
tiean jVfuseuniy and augmented the number of Theolo- 
gical Coll^gsa. Although an efot was made by tbe 
ultra party to prohibit public Protestant worship in 
Rome, it stiU la protected by the Oovty and even a 



Mitamd CaiMttei tlM BagVih lerriM; M iocs. 
2BbkMfaBtHI8 to th« nuuiy tordgn icild«nu hoe. 

IW Pope hM, however, mado himaelf unpopuUr^ by 
jMBf MBctaaiiM for aMUsiu at Oitia, and another 
okolthf town, with a new of incnaiing tbetr popo* 
igsa, bat, it It to be feued, at the immineot nsK of 
snlkfi poniBg aoar thcoD. 8ach asyluma bad been 
i^daM lor many yeue, end are now only partially 
^^adf^ a eboit aino, it is tq be hoped. 

Tttkebfloeoee of Caidinal della SommagUa* may be 
tfiftHtad tke meaaoiei now in eontemplation, ibr 
kitipg a coUego on the same footing aa the Sorboone, 
iphilolMEioalcciahliahmettty charged with the examina- 
tpflf all litoary works before they are printed. There 
m bi Uttk apprehension of any liberal works ese^iing 
, ^ngUaot eyes of eodesiastical censors. I believe bis 
Mmm nirn hh unpopularity soldy to liis unfortunate 
, (Mci of a miniBler, as the recollection of the beneficent 
1^ MBcUialory Oonsalvi is still chcriahed by the Ro- 
■M vith s Motlment of grateful afi«ctiont which the 
bi oagesisl and intolerant government of his antiqua- 
viMMOHMr has deepened andconfinned* 
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POBTRT OF aOK2ALO Dl BERCEO. 

, KoTRivo csn be more humillAtlng to the pride of 
n^nhip, than to reflect how many names, that once 
CBDed gimven imperisbably on the tablet of Fame, and 
lae bfflHiar as household words, are now almost totally 

!ebS2n(cd and forgotten. Surely it might teach a les- 
103 sf hamility to many living writers, to witness the 
omiliDg effivts of the Antiquary to bnov above the 

Inters of oblivion some '^ frail memorial** of individuals, 
thd, Id their own bdlef, and that of their contempora- 

joo, itood high and dry beyond the most presumptuous 

■ivtiliDgs of its flood. 

' Tbe author, whose name is prefixed to this notice, 

li)ipean to be one of those at whose expense this dis- 
iptoUelenon is furnished. Oonzalo dl Bercee was 

! kst ia the latter end of the twelfth century, and his 

inidDgirank next, in the order of time, to the aodent 
p9ss of the Cid. Even at this early period he display- 

I at 00 Bull abare of that fecundity for which his coun- 

I syrn afterwards became proverbial. Thirty thousand 
Y!&5 Toses are still preserved ; and although the mate- 

-Bibof his history are scanty, an oninlon may be form- 

• iiiVa popularity, and of the innuence he exerted oa 
feEsEiBtoxe of his country, from tlie fact, that he ori- 
fiki a style of versification called ** Vertot de arte 

• w$^i** wUdi waa esteemed the most lofhr then known, 
■d egatbued in nae for two centuries. It is true that 
iSQ critics, who have noticed tbe productions of this 
ntbor, have been exceedingly niggard of praise ; but 
>ebTe the testimony of Don Tomas Sanches, who has 

' ^ nacb for the ancient poetry of Spain, besides the 
'<knogi ioiprovament of the language in Di Berceo*s 
^■^ to set off against their opinion. Sismondi, in 

• fUtiakr, might perliaps have spoken with less severity 
'<f OBtpoet, had he considered that it was scarcely fair 

« tij tbe merits of productions of the thirteenth cen- 
I sjbj the standard of the nineteenth. We have en- 
^^died to tender the following short poem as nearly 
, a possible in the spirit and manner of the original, and 
tore Qolf to beg tbe reader to bear in mind, that it was 
>^ ccqposed in an ^e when poetical epithets and 
^^ vere all cut and dry, requiring only to be ar- 
aaged ba rows of a certain length to produce a poem. 
Ve may also state, that our poet was a monk ; and 
ab drcomstsnee probably accounts for the chief omis- 
•B disooTcrable m Uie following lines ; for, had the 
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mlfls of his order psnnitted his introducing a '^ help 
meet for him'* into tne paradise he describes, few woola 
be disposed to sneer at his picture i 

It fm upon ane tymtb as I, Goosale di Bereeo hight* 
Wait wendyng on my wearye wiyes f n pilgrlmme guyte ydigbCp 
That I espyde ane fkyre greae incad, wl* liist}» flottiit yeMde^ 
Ane place, I tton, that weel mot m$k aae haaTye harts li^ 
gladd«> 



Tbe litlil lloarii eniehons^ o^ parAnne ledokms^ 
XiaUH giit pieeaunee to the e^ aa* to the haile 
Oa evxidi syile dtie ehiyslslle IbeBtes tai ilrilns 
Qnhoes wiUan myUe ia 
drou^usk 



wint« were, aad eool la s«aBB«^ 



The meid enametot sae fiayre^ the odourei paailDg iwei^ 

Ab' the ihadows of grit treea, that made ane shdtere mylde and 

mdt, 
Solaeet me, that I forgat my greiib and travailte aare, 
Och 1 nUd sodie bahnie (llraigmcie mot ane man lire evermore t 

Ant haaateoP aoche ddyte to see, *twaa iiePer my lot, I wis* 
Wi* oilauics aalt an* aaTourte^ aa* ahadoa aae eatane aa Chiat<.* 
My doake I eaai ikf^ hitante to loU taxuiiooaly 
Upon the gmssie velvet 'aeath aae foodUe aprwdaad tree. 

An* there aa I wab lyand my eares didde aDe forfeit, 
'For divert Urddei ware eatotyog in harmonie most iwetef 
No inttruBient of maBM^ ingyne mot mate that melodic 
Soehe dolce eoncorde no nevlr wait thy worice, htnnaaltye I 

An* saenanr hiidls ab msBie ss hUher ehaadt stmyo 

Toke cF the flotixes ala naale es they mot tak awayei 

But aevlr 0^ that maid ooulde they spubde the gloie araheeor 

For dvir anooe spsaog three oc four for one that lAuekci had 

R. PrR. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. VI. 

tWhen poliUes'are Incideotally aUudcd to in these letten, tt b not 
the writer^ with to indioate any party blaa. hut merely to olale 
Ikicta wlddi oome under hb own ohaervatkm.] 

The war of politics continues to rage, and with in- 
cieaaed violence. The sacred pale of friendship ia be« 
ginning to be invaded here^ even here, in reflectins, dis- 
passionate England, and the Catholic Question bids fklr 
to become as iVuitful a source df social discord as the 
memorable case of Queen Caroline. The very men who 
have hitherto taken pride in displaying a philosophic 
indifierence to all discussions connected with modes of 
belief, are gradually doffing their neutralitv, and ranging 
themselves around the baimer dearest to the sympathies 
and recollections that in early life found their way to 
the hea* It is quite surprising to me, that any two 
sensible mortals of opposite opiDions should think of 
wasting argument upon the matter ; fbr of the innume- 
rable imitations which I have had the misfortune to 
witness, 1 never knew an instance of conviction being 
produced, or any thing but more obstinate assertion, 
wider disagreement, and a fiercer form of advocacy. My 
curiosity was gratified last week bv seeing the effect of 
an election with Its most anti-dasslcal attendants, upon 
the University of Oxford — the ■< holy, stedfast, and de- 
" Alata Mater of so many august namss, that, like 






the bright embellishments of an illuminated MS., lend 
lustre to the records of British literature. Alas ! for 
learning, the Oxford election was nmcti like every other, 
with the exception that a great proportion of the voters 
seemed to act from a. fizA political principle, though 
not a few were guided by motives, such as are supposed 
to influence the independent electors of the boroughs, un- 
der the special patronage of that upright Anglo-Israel- 
ite. Sir Manasseh Maaseh Lojpez. One fact is as cer- 
tain as any fact can be, that the preceptress of his scho- 
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lastie hours hts dissoWed the ties that bound lier to Ro- 
bert Peelt Nothing could surpass the bitterness with 
which he wss mentioned during the contest with Sir R; 
H. Inglis, Mid the persons iHio Toied for his reum 
shrunk from his deftnoe. No num ecied) ^ Ood Uess 
him l"..His leputation «s • public chameter seems 
eq^miUy to have &Uen on tlie tranquil margin of the 
Isis, as on the populous banks of the Thames. 

During my stay in Oxford, I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing dmt a spirit of rdTormation in literarj matters was 
gaining ground in the UniTersity. It is said, that ^* old 
dilngs will be done away,'* and though all things will 
not become new, still it Ir expected that much of the 
cumbrousness of ancient notions will be thrown off, and 
i>e su perked by modem ideas of elegance and utility. 
In despite of the horror entertained for the lighter pub- 
lications by the sages of the classics, Oriel has produced 
a Quarterly Review, and the Oxford^jiterary Gasette is 
announced for the 13lh of Marcli. I giieve to find that 
the first number of the Reriew does no credit to Blanco 
White nor his contributors. It is of a verity a most 
pithless aJid pobitless periodical. lu first paper especi- 
ally, would disgrace an Etonian, as an experinaent of 
skill in essay*writiiig. Blanco must abandon politics 
and pcdemics, and look to his editorial duties, if he cares 
for the success of the work under his charge. Of the 
Oxford Literary Gazette, I am inclined to augur most 
snspidnnsly* Its editor is a scholar and a gentleman, 
with, solid and extensive acquirements, and totally free 
from prejudice of any kind. He is to be' supported by 
the flower bf the University, and a part of the acoedited 
authorship of the metropolis. One fair and ample field 
lies before him in the treasures of litersture, that are bu- 
ried in the unsunned recesses of the magnificent 'Bod- 
leian library, and other great collections. To explore 
these, and to make a tasteful and judicious use of the fruit 
of research, would go far to command the prosperity 
essential to the continuance of the undertaking.— A 
highly competent Oxonian from your side of the 
Tweed has titken Sir Philip Sidney under his protec- 
tion, and his work, which is about to issue from the 
press, promises to form a valuable addition to the list 
of good old English books. It contains much that is 
new and interesting. 

The Theatres are mexpresslbly in&licilous in their 
dramatic DOveltiesM-.** Moosiear Mallet,*' owbg to the 
finished acting of Blatthews, is the most attractive of 
all the late productions.— A play, in three acts, by 
Kenney and Morton, has been produced at Drury-Laoe, 
supported by the strength of the company in every de- 
partment Its chief characteristics are obscenity and 
stupidity. Itt name is the <« Battle of Pultowa,*' and 
a piece under the same title was brought out almost at 
the same time at Covent-Garden. I leave to other cri- 
tics to say which deserves the palm of excellence. The 
genius of Burkfr^the inventor of a new crime-^has been 
commemorated at the Surrey Theatre. Pitch plasters are 
expected to extinguish cigars, and I understand, from 
good authority, that Mr Joseph Hume never quits Brv- 
anstone. square for St Stephens, without adopting the 
precautionary measure of wrapping a sevenfold fence of 
silk or fieecy hosiery— I cannot exactly say which.— 
around the seat of financial eloquence. 



FINE ARTS. 



TBIRD EXaiBlTlOV Of 7ICTUR<9 AT THE SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY. 

(FirH NoHccy 

The pictuve which above all others arrests and re- 
tains the attention in this Exhibition is Et^*s '* Judith.'* 
It is a bold and noble production, full of the fire and 



spfarit of genius. Host of those who have written about 
this picture have:called it ** Judith and Holofemes;*' 
but by a refcRnee to the catalogue they would have 
fonnd that the artist hnnself entitles it simply <« Judith.'* 
This he has not done unadvisedly, for though every one 
must admire the painting as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that Judith is the object- of leading interest, 
and that upon her the painter has been most anxious to 
exhaust all his powers. Judith, it is evident, would 
make a splendid pictare by herself, but Holofemes 
would not ; for he only serves to illustrate the heroine. 
We look upon the head, neck, and bust, together with 
the extended right arm of Judith, as a piece of painting 
which makes as near an approach to perfection as we 
believe the art to be capable of.- We find it difiicolt to 
express as we wish our deep admiration of the skill with 
which Etty has succeeded in attaching to his hesoioe a 
feeling of moral beauty and sublimity which no inferior 
mind could have cast round a female who was about to 
sever a human head from tlie body to which it bdong- 
ed. He has done this in a manner so triumphant, the 
conception is so dignified, and the execution ia so fear- 
less and magnificent, that all the small critics who go 
about the rooms poking their noses into the little groups 
of green trees, or the cattle pieces, or the family scenes, 
ana who are very eloquent and learned upon such mau 
teis, look quite bewildered and * silly the momnt 
they are talked to regarding what is probably the only 
picture really painted for immortality now exhibiting in 
Edinburgh. Ktty soars an inconceivably loftier flight 
than such persons can comprehend. They know a good 
deal about the technicalities of the art, but they are pro- 
foundly ignorant of all its higher attributes, its moral 
power, its poetry, its inspiration. Many little objec- 
tions have been started to the details of this picture, 
some of them perhaps correct and others most absurd. 
But who would stop to inquire whether or not Judith's kg 
was a shsde too masculine, or the drapery over Holdfer- 
nes a shade too glaring, when he felt the eSTect produ- 
ced by the tout eruemhle pouring itself into hia soul, and 
carrying away the feeble barrier of critical conceit, u 
the ipinter torrent carries away the atiaws and herbage 
lying in its coarse. This picture is a study Son many 
a solitary hour. The upturned face of Judith, yrajiog 
silently and fervently, ere she ventures to llvust the 
sword into the tabernacle of lile^ — ^tfaoae Vreathing lips 
upon which the sunlight falls, and from which we d- 
most hear the words, *< Strengthen met O Lord God of 
Israel, this day " — that queenlike form, radiant with the 
beauty and the strength of the luxuriant East,— .and then 
the tyrant by her side, wrapt in an uneasy slumber full 
of wild dmams, his dark strong hair flowing on the 
couch behind, arid already' entwined in Judith's left hand, 
that her aim may be the surer,— the whole lurrangem^nts, 
so simple, yet so complete,— only two figures, yet Uiose 
two figures telling in themselves.ahistory,.»the8e are cir- 
cumstances which mark the master, and which he who 
does not perceive, and appreciate, and^i^ may forever 
renounce all hope of rising to eminence, either as a 
painter, poet, sculptor, or musidan, destitute as he must 
be of those finer susceptibilities, which from the enjoy- 
ment lead one to the execution of what is great, beau- 
tiful, and sublinie. We are glad to hear tlmt the Aca- 
demy have purchased this picture, and that they base 
bespoken two others from the same artist. 

The picture which, after ^* Judith," is most spoken 
of, is Martin's **• Deluge," but it is no more to be (Com- 
pared to the Judith, than a tailor to Hercules. It is 
painted in a different style of art altogether, and both 
the style and the conception are as Inforior aa can well 
be conceived. The Deluge, it will be observed, is a sub- 
ject jWhich possesses an inherent sublimity in itself, 
and the painter therefore must be an asiMit ninny, who 
does not at least make sometliing out of it. But Mar- 
tin's notions of the cause why die Deluge is aaUime^ 
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^pov to OS Tcry ipocryphal, or at lent much more 
^MfHeA ibr vn^ar and oommoDplaee minds, than for 
tkn» «f higliar ealtiTation, and gifted with more intel- 
ketul diMeniment. He aitempu to produce sublimity 
10^7 tbnogh the influence of terror, and terror too of 
the loveit and most unworthy kind — a mere dread of 
pbjwal tttflftring. We have all heard of a puddle 
a • ftorm, ud we must say, that Mr Martin's *' Pe- 
lade** reminds us a little of this phenomenon. There 
ii t tcrzihle deal of blustering, and melodramatic 
sampii^ and roaring in it, a tremendous quantity of 
tbinder and lightning, a very blood.red sun, a particu- 
kdy cotioiis-loekinff comet, and a moon evidently dy- 
isgflf liigbt ; then mere are waves lashing and splash- 
i^ in all directions, water-spouts tumbling and gxum- 
bLag, clouds of a most portentous blackness, and last of 
lU, in'^'"*"f of people congregated together on rocks, 
ttdincavea, squeeaing and cramming, like flocks of 
ihsp at a cattle-market ; and then over the whole is 
dievn a glimmcxing unearthly light, such as may be 
ioaiid in ooal-pits, but which, in the present case, must 
k apposed to be the joint production of the aforesaid 
MS, noon, and comet. Now, Mr Martin should have 
kairvD, that all this did not constitute sublimity, or at 
kast, not that kind of sublimity which we look for in a 
KpccMutatioii of the Deluge— the most awful calamity 
vkich ever haa overtaken, or ever will overtake, the ha- 
bkable g^M- All this, hoiTever, it may perhaps be 
wd, is matter of opmion, or rather «f feeling^ regajrding 
vfaac is most likely to excite emotions of sublimity. No 
iskbtitis; but we will go farther, and undertake, to 
ih0v, that nobody can feel greatly awe-struck on view- 
i^ this production. In the first place, it requires two 
iudnct points of sight. When we stand at the proper 
^Aaaoe for se^ng the landscape part of the picture, the 
%aR^ which are very numerous, and very minute, can- 
sol lie lecognised or distinguished ; and on the other 
bad, when we go nea^ enough to examine the living 
■nitimiir, the mountains and the waters become one 
black mass of confusioo. Thus the general effect U di- 
vided, aa it were, into two halves, and at least material- 
\j nakened, if not altogether, destroyed. In the next 
piAce, that are far too many human beings still survi- 
liag. The statement may appear somewhat paradoxical, 
tiot it is nevertheless true, that it is hnpossible to sym- 
piddae^ith a great crowd, so much as with a few indi- 
vidaali. A compaoionship in misery, takes off Arom its 
teerncsB. The catastrophe of a piece, which we once 
iiv pafimned in a proTincial theatre, was the blowing 
:f of a mine, by wl&di about two dozen persons, upon 
tt itage at the time, were supposed to be killed, ^nd 
^ IbU down accordingly ; but the eff«ct, so far from 
UigQagie, was posiUvely ludicrous. So it is in real 
IdL Thousands are cut down on the day of battle, for 
vbam we do not feel so much, as wo do for the one so- 
fetfj traveller mnidertd on the heath. Hence, with true 
Me, Pousshi, in his fine quiet pictuxe of the Deluge, 
vldcb is now in the gallery of the Louvre, introduces 
Qolf one or two human beings, on the top of what is 
trimAj the bst peak that still has its head above the 
vuds. The attention is thus riveted on one object, and 
'■'y'^^rnt it left to do the rest. But Martin is parti- 
abvly anxious not to leave any thing for the imagina- 
am, aid he thcvefoie brhigs millions together, all of 
vten ase about to be swallowed up very speedily ; but 
u deadi b to be divided among so many, we have no 
Ofnenag fediog of its terrors in any individual in- 
voice. In the mird place, the pahiter has chosen to re- 
present only one passion, as pervading the whole of this 
aalutode, and that passion is terror,— either terror of 
t3e OMSt abject and crouching kind, or terror which has 
mk incs/iespair, or terror whidi has produced mad- 
aas. This is not tnie to nature. Among so.many thou- 
: aads there must have been some courageous spiriu who 
' cBsli defy dsathy-.thflit must have been not a few, to 
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whom it was indifibrent^ perhaps wekooe,— and luieli 
there must have been a portion, who^ In. the feryoyr oi 
the love that filled their human bosoms, could forget its 
presence, and think only of each other, at least untfl the 
struggle came. It is a humiliating and unfair represen- 
tation of mankind, to suppose that the prospect of dis- 
solution, in whatever shape it might come, would have the 
effect of so entirely unhinging mental and moral energy. 
M^e do not like to see a vast mob of our fellow-creatures 
dying like the beasts who perish. In the fourth place, 
to conrey any distinct idea of a flood that is to bury a 
whole earth in water, it appears to us necessary, ^at wc 
should be placed upon a level, as it were, with the high- 
est ooints of refuge, to whidi the inhabitants of that 
eartn could fly. Mr Martin has not done this. We 
are by no means so high up as we might he, for he shows 
us mountains andro&s which do not seem to be inac- 
cessible, yet which £ar overtop the ridge where he has 
placed the dramatU penonm of his picture. This is 
unskilful, for the spectator feels as if an attempt were 
made to cheat him into unnecessary sympathy, seeing 
that the artist might at least have given the people a 
better chance than he has chosen to do. ThU^jrror, too, 
has the effect of makins the whole scene appear more 
contracted than it should, or, in either words, of giving 
the storm too much of a mere local influence. It would 
not be difiicult to pomt out several other defects in this 
paintiDg, particularly the dreadful bad drawing of all the 
figures ; ao bad, indeed, that they are monsters and not 
men ; and the heterogeneous mass of wild beasts huddled 
together among the human being i . But we have said 
enough to prove that, though a clever, it is an over- 
ambitious picture, and that Arom a misconception of the 
mode of treating it, the genius of the artist has not been 
able to cope wim tlie magnitude of the subject. 

We shsll proceed to a consideration of the other paint- 
ings next Saturday. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



• A RXMBMBftAirCX OP EIGHT TEAM. 

Bif J%omat AUcinton. 

A voicx comes o*er the waves of Tims^ 
A sunbeam firom behind the past ; 

Around my heart old feeUngs climb 
With tendriU fast; 

While through the rainbow drops of tear% 

Half bright, half sad— I scon eight years. 

Eight years !— but little more than thrioa 
That sum of time my lift hath tM ; 

And yet my heart, as with a voice, 
Says I am old. 

For o'er it crowding Joys have stept, 

And griefs thebr trailing length have swept* 

Eight years !— if by emotions stroag 
We measured out the march of time^ 

Then I can never live as long, 
Though seventy times the chime 

Of birth-day bells ring in my ear,— 

As that throng'd space of Joy and fear. 

Yet *tls but yesterday, 'twould seem. 
Since first I saw the queen-like form. 

Which, like the memory of a dream, 
In calm or storm, 

Hath haunted, ay, and blass*d me too^ 

And given my web of lift ito hue. 
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Than from tlM priMo of my b wMt 

Bfy havt fint whi|^dy void npim fon 
At piotliig took in mrtUit nils 

And If it flew 
A moment thenoi^ in pleoim«f 8 apvdi^ 
It gladly sought again iti perch. 

And there 'twill Mde, if shelter meet 
And dottdieK Undnesi keep It lyarm ; 

TUl love hath left no pulse to heat, 
Or friendship can no longer charm : 

It rests *twizt you and Death ; and Fate 

May make that eighty yean^ <fr eighi f 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTlSa. 
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A VMW work, eoaneetedwith that isspottant tMoch «r the 
fine Arti, Qsstranomy, it announeBd by MsflmkiCscMl it Co. It 
lito beentttled. The PracUoeof Coi^rf, hj Mn,Jh!^giixa9i 
aBdwSlleootiliisflompleteiyitemorpraeUeaicoqkeryj expretir 
I7 adapted to the budnen of arery -<Uj lift^ 

We obMnro that the fliit Yolame of Mr Murrayt ^ew Work, 
The FSmUy Ubnry, Is to make l^^cppntKum- en tlw fist of 
tids nmtfi. The t«o flist vohioma an to SHRhta a Utt of 
Napoleaii, and they fiH bo foyoveil* 4fmk^ tfee ipiesut year, 
with LiTM of Gcnsnl Wolfe, by Soukbey } Cervaatat, by Lodb- 
harti Oencnl the Sari of Peterborough, by Sir Walter Scott t 
Sir iHse Newton, by Dr Brewttnr; Rqpnald Heber, Mailbo. 
xou^, Britifh Paintert, Seulptorf, and Architi^, and the Ufb 
and Rdgn of George III. Wr Marray aho atanoonees, for the 
fame Work, a Hbtofy of the Jewi, a Hiatory of the BngUih Re- 
ftrmera. LlTei of tiie Bn^Q4hPKUoiopher% a. Hickoiy of the Bri* 
ttrii Bmpire tai India, Blementa of Bocaoy, and the LUb of Akx- 
ander the Otmt, by the Rev. Joha WiUiama. '■ 

lb Mnmy ia Ukewtae abonttopubUdh a ierieiof Tolamei un- 
der the title of Family Poeta and Fuiiiy Dfe t trt a, ■ an other 
teriei under the title of the Famec** Library, the .flnt part of 
whieh will oontain a Hiatory of the Riie, PzogreM, end. PresQQjt 
State of British Agriculture,— and in a separate form. Lives of 
BeUaariua, by Lord Hahon, and of Sir Hkoroaa Monro,- by the 
BMW, G. R. Oleig;— the Phtyi of ShiHey, with Not^ by (be late ' 
WlUlam Oifford,.-A Series of CoUoiittlaa <a the PragicH and 
Prospecti of Society, by the indefetlgahte. Robert Soutbey*— 
Lectuzes-oa Seulpturs, by John Flasmsn*-^ Ancient Geo*, 
graphy of Ada, ai connected witb the route of the Ten thou- 
sand and the espeditfoa Of hUaaiAAkri by the Rer. John Wil- 
Ksms,— a Botanical Miacdlany by Prolieffor Hooker, to be pub. 
Uahed in quartsriy. pBitar*>'teve1s in llis Motsa, by Colonel 
Le^e»— the Deseeat into Hell* a pssw, snd 
which Mr Murray seens to haifp grsslpr Ci^tisa fiir 
thsa we hsTC for ennmeratii^g. 

A norel, entitled EOartd, ii to sppiMr in a !bw dayi. The story 
la chiefly confined tothedaagen wbidi SMall yoling ie»>tth»wwm 
in the Saloons of Parfh 

Mr Bucks, author of that very.plaaafajg and iostnntiva work* 

(these epithets ars of our own diooslqg, sad therefore not mere 

humbug.) the Beauties; Hsrmoiiles, and Sublimities of Nature, 

is about to publish a.Tiagedy, eiitliled Ji^o Aoauiiio. 

Mr Mill's Analysis Of the Phenotioena of tUfe Huttah ^d, on 

which he has been employed te semial ysanb is BOW Marly icsdy 
for Uie press. 

The Casket, a MficeUany fonilsrti^ of orlgiwd INjemi, Is aa« 
nounced for early appearance. It is to be put^hei hy subicrip- 
tion, for the relief ef a fkmily that has seen better davs, and is to 
oontain contributioBsftom Joanna Baitne,' Bowles, Crabb?, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Hemans, Hook,- 1* S. L., Ifihaaii, Mltford, 
Montgomery, Moore, OpiCb Pmad. Rajtsis/Solheby, WOsAworth, 
4fec, and also some u n pu b l i she d ' Peemsof BetbatfkU Byroai Oul^ 
Bing, and Heber. 

Mr W. Carpenter, author of the Sdentia Biblica, &c.> has hi 
the press, in one large Tolusse 8tov POfular Lectures on Biblical 
Gritidsm snd Interpretstlon. 

Mr W. Jonei, author of the Hbtory of the Waldenses, ^c. has 
hi the preii a Christtan BtogrspMesl DIetlooary, comprlshtg the 
liTssof such persons in every country, and in every age, since the 
revival of Utsrature, ss have disHngwished themselves by their 
tstaats, their sufftrbig^ or their vlituei» The work may be ex- 
peetedtoi oonne of next month. 



fioaoTBD 8T«n« o» EnvoArmir.— We have been Ihveund 
wIthSB eariy eopyof the Sesond Bdltkmof PloAssov PillaM* 
JJstMts on Blem s nf a r y KdurstiOB. We ars happy to pceesivs 
^at amon g st other e d dl fi ons , IS contsins a postscript in whidk an 
givsn sddltioosi illustrations of the sul^t, and anawer^ of a 
most coadustve kind, to the diflbrent objectiou whldi have been 
stated to the jentiments contained in the letters. We may era 
long have oceaalan to allude to this work again. 

FiVB Aars.— Turoer, the aocompUihed landsowpe pidnter, hss 
lust returned ftom a long visit to Rome, and has brought with 
him, it Is said, some fine sp e cimens of his own tslenis. whidi 
many eenslder at pvasent unrivalled in a mlstors of the Saagina* 
tivo with the ical la leadssape rf*^**ng 

ThsaiHeal Gossip.— Miss Paton, the Engliah '* Queen of Song," 
ss she is called, has returned to Covent Garden, and has, as usual, 
bsen received with greet spplause.— We underitsnd that Miss Isa* 
bella Paton, now in Edioburgh, la shortly to commence an ea- 
gagement at Dublin.— Maeready has been playing to crowded 
houses al NewessHs*- 45opieiBfannatlop on the su^tieet of Thes- 
trtcsb will be found in the letter of oBt London C mi e span dcpt— 
We are happy to snnouBce the return of more anspidous days, 
or rathv ni^it^ to the Theetie Royal beiow *• The Rscruitfaig 
Qflloer " hsa ben revived in eacd!cnt style. The Sergtani Kite 
^of MurMly. and OufTMt^'Arpkirte of Stanley, are treats of no 
oidiaaty kind. The haaseisi bow in gsBeml mush better filled. 
Thisjsgreat^ to bcattribated to the ear which the #«hiT«.»KV. 
.circles hav<; gi^^ to difi strong appeal that has been ssade to than 
through the m^lum of the press. We hope tlije manager will 
spare no exertSbns to mdrtt thr p a tronige he is now recdvii^ 
Ware i^ to feMf <hat ths *«« Beam Bttsi^eai,* on»of the 
HWrtdeMghtf>^^-^s¥ fntittdVt% Is *b r rir nrsHfltfc 

^ WCRXLT Lnt •rtPSftVOaKAVOKS* 

Feb. IMUjiM aHh «, 
8at<. Outrkt XIL, Mr Tomkim^ A Tt^ NggBd^ft 
Mow. T/^a^%m9€<U/her^%rkeCrttio, 
Tv9B, CAarUi Xlh, Youth, Love, and Fo^, ^ThiNo^adtt, 
Wan. Tkt BeentUhik qffUtr', ^Xfarron sue, 
Trvb. Charlet Xit,, Tht tdMeirt', ^ t'ree and Skt^ 
FBI* Zfts BtGrmmt^qffkH; 4 Bottle imp, f 
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TO OtTR nfeJtOBRS. 

ThjI dIsdnguUiicd success which lias attended the EDnrBtrnoB 
LiTBUAiiy JovBiTALhas made' ft necessary to print b Second 
Edltton of the wboleof the nn»^ertb wliieh ft Bow ready, and 
maybehadBtthePubilihesb* Via those who wbiiltarooaiplete 
sets tobeBnadonplniavio|iaMs.piniy hstf^yatr^nn eariy appll. 
eption is recommaadeiL ... 

Part Fourth of the EbiMBvaoH Lii^babt ^0VBSAii» for VO* 
bniarjr US9» is now ready.- 



TO Otm CORRlisPbNORirtSl 
Wb ihsll be giad to receive from '* A. C. R.,* a paper on the 
Ihstltntkm or an AiCrontaiicsi 'thhb tii Edhiburgh.^We stffl 
eentlnuo vnadflmg toefitBr into any 'eonouieisy on the siil!||ect of 
Osrietfs PosnoSf Baas enpeSNAy as the itsMc to trtBah ow oorro* 
spondsnt allttdeib altlanvh printed, shiisssi nsiei to have been 
pnblished at ell^Wa ral>»mo«» bmt thanks |o.f^ R. C." of la* 
vsnem, for his attention ^ hi».fiyy|VjniinVPHin|i^jwe in types. 

We lOie !the two old airs sent us from the " Banks of the Car* 
roni* ** The Lbm of CaVrcn Side^ shall have a place in the li- 
teraiT JoanaL-«i*' The RtfinOd M^hSntf li nor one of the most 
successfid of Its anthos^ eflbrts) we ihadbe gled to hear from 
1dm soon again. Xioei hsever try p«^e ?T^We4^ he happy to 
receive^ from " Slam" of Glasgow, th^ pfoee sketches he ofl^— 
M. N.** of Glasgow, '' CH.** of Aberdeen, the song begtamlng, 
WcTre Scotta^s sons,^ and the song'bf <* B.* will not suit vs.— 
«« Boonr^ree LUy^Shall have aplacr. 

WehBve been e mos sd by obssrvlng that a r^toi eom i Hb mto r 
to the JEdbahugh Ulsrse]» Joumsl hss bsen mskhv nae of the 
columns of e proxincisl new vapsr to poiat oai what he eoik- 
oeivss to be one or two c|iroBok}gical inaeeuracies in onr review 
of Kof&'s " Revolutions of Europe.** The same motive which 
has made him ansdous to find an opportunity for venting hia 
spleen, has mide him wining to overtook the diatinctkm between 
the spirit snd the letter of the psassge to which he alludes. We 
hsve not at present time toeaeplainthisdIstinctiantohlm,Bar do 
weUitok It nseessary, well knowing that r^eoced eontribatois sio 
rarely the moit Impaitlal judges. 
We observe easong our adverttsensBtsof Ibis day, tiie proepee- 

tns of a aew Uterary periodiosl, on whieh wt sbaB laka the ttbwtg 
of making a few bbsovations next week* « 
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A FEW WORDS CDNCBRNINa OCJR OWN 
AFFAIRS. 



On nukn would obienre among the AdyertisemMita 

idttEoingftOB LiTsaAET Jou&nal of last Saturday, 

^ Pi«peetai of a periodical work, which, it is aaid, 

akeomsMDce ioon, on a plan somewhat similar to our 

tn. To SD^ thing like a fair, nuinly, and 8traight->for» 

niempeliiiota, coming from a respectable and efficient 

fg%s, we ooold liave no objei^ion ; but, on the contrary, 

Mid nther rejoice in it, as it would be the means of 

bpifif 09 CMirtantly on the alert, and of exciting us to 

dhtgher oertioo* We are, sorry to say that, from 

^ Bw can ^endrt, this is not the nature of the oppod- 

I fe u«r anooanoed. The success which has attended 

I ikEamcBGH LmtaAaT JouaNAL since Its commence- 

I Katts ireii known. The circulation of every number has 

loG^enblf cKfleeded fifteen hundred copies, whilst that 

^emlbnatended to apwards of twenty-five hundred. 

\h ajvp tlui wide and established circulation among a 

|pit praportion of the most respectable families 1>oth in 

jttskirgfa and throughout the country ; and its present 

pifcritf cannot but be considered an evidence that the 

Ipmtei hdd out in the Prospectus, both with regacd to 

\k cntribatioos of authors of celebrity, and the neat 

■idnieal sppearanoe of the work in all its typogra- 

pok ietaUs, have iM»t been belled. It may indeed be 

js^deatlj affirmed, that in none of the periodicals of 

A(4f wQl so many eminent names be found conjoined 

^hpf ilnsdy graced the pages of the LrrsRAKT Joum- 

iti. Tbe puUic have not allowed this fact to pass un- 

teved or wuiwarded ; and a weeidy increase of sub- 

«An hai been the result. 

It^^Mgreeable to speak thus pointedly of our own 
*ns; bat we have been induced to do so in order to 
^Qteonrreadcn, oar contributors^ aud ourselves, froiA 
t rwlj eneneoos and most ui^ustifiable insinuation 
Btb Praspecttts to which we have alluded. Tbe first 
fesaee in that Prospectus is the following ;-«-« The 
F?w uid value of a JouaNAL conducted on the ex- 
^tpiiDofiho London LiUrary Gazette, containing 
9^^ ootiocs of New Worlcs^ and forming a compend 
rpml lUcralars, are so universally understood, as to 
^<i]mition saperfluons.** A few lines fiurther on 
^'•iilr-*' It most be considered rather extraordinary, 
^ ia i city so distinguished, no work of the kind now 
^vd ikoold have hitherto existed.** The end meant 
»W pioed by this statement is sufficiently obvious ; 
^^ bopes of soooess must be slender Indeed, when it 
"^^t oeeessary by the conductors of a new work to 
^ fcctmrse at the very outset to so glaring an attempt 
f^i^ tbe pnbUe. Had they chosen to say boldly at 
^ (bat, though the EniMBuaGH LnxRAaT Jodrmal 
^^t ousted,— though its circulation was said to be 



extensive,— though the rjBception it had m^ with had 
been unusually favourable,— and though its contributors 
hiad been so numerous and respectable, ' yet that they— 
the Proprietors and Editor of the projected Literary Ga- 
2ette— looked upon it as a* very Hreak and trashy publl<»- 
tion, or as a very dull and heavy one^ or as a very su- 
perficial and trifling one, or as a viery uncandid and un- 
gentlemanly one^— the statement would have been 
straight-forward and distinct ; and though we should 
of course have smiled at Its absurdity, we should not 
have' felt contempt for its cunning. We augur no- 
tliing generous, or manly, or talented,— -we anticipate no 
honest rivalry and fair emulation' from perscms thus at- 
tempting to deny the existence of the only periodical in 
Scotland ii^ich really stands in the way of their new 
design, and the establislied success of which renders 
theirs comparattvdy useless* 

We have aiforded their pro^cetua, however,' the best 
circulation it could have, by giving it a phkoe in our 
own columns, and as most of our readers havc^ no 
doubt, perused it, we think it right to say a few words 
bonoerning it, with the avowed and express purpose of 
showing that the projected Gazette will be a feeble copy 
of the LiTERART Journal, which has had the merit of 
overcoming all the difficulties attending the introduction 
of such a work into Scotland, and which, having pre- 
occupied the ground, will not be easily driven' from its 
position. 

The Prospectus of the prqected Gazette is evidently 
founded on the Prospectus of tbe Litcrart Journal, 
which was issued some months ago, and noticed in Very 
laudatory terms by the Editor of Blachvood't diaganne 
for November. The present composition is divided into 
nearly the same heads, and several of the phrases used 
are precisely similar. This is of little consequence, did 
it not serve as an additional proof that nothing is to be 
attempted in the Gazette which has not been previously 
done in the Literary Journal. There is no novelty 
whatever in the plan ; and the only question which re- 
mains is, how far the resources of the Gazette may be 
expected to be at all comparable with those of the Jour- 
nal. ^ This question is very soon answered, and in a 
manner which puts the projected Gazette in a particu- 
larly ludicrous point of view. Though the present be 
only our eighteenth Number, the Litxrart Journal 
can already boast of contributions from Professor 
Wilson— J^. G. Lockhart— The Etirick SHxrRXRn 
—William Teknant— Professor Gillesfix— Allan 
Cunningham — James Sheridan Knowlss -^ Da 
MoRSBXAD— Dr Memxs— Robert Chambers^Wil- 
LiAM Kennedy- The Author of ** Tales of a Pil- 
grim's—John Paterson — Thomas Atkinson— Tho- 
mas Aird^Francis Grant of Kilorastok— Dr 
AiNSLix, Author of " Materia Indica— Alexander 
13alfour> Author of " Contemplation,*' aud ** Charac- 
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KBR hAvt^Vy Aathor of As <^ Li6 tndiirialeMe Arril^i 
bishop > LauA^Tat AuiMOB ^Vi-^F ,;|iMtf iOmMhW or 

I AuTHOKBSBtsF OF vitK* H Oui ydwiAm^fu", Xiiua^JMNB 
Legekm," &0. • 'Tothitai JrighA<|ic addotevBfidtlJji^y 
respectable teemboas of tbe£b»fc|^'th9 Mttr^fm^-oix^ 
Medical Piij fc wiw i^'hut wbowsMlie^iiw timfUH^Senl^ 
write aiuHi|rhK>ud7Vfi is ititnMtanr|P<M'inMniioi»iiii8«4b 
are the persons who have nfUgipmi^^fmitkiitko^i^iMf^^ 
port, the Edi n^uegh. Literacy Joue val ; yetp^the Pros- 
pectus under consideration pr^ieiids 'f^'norance of its 
yery existence, and, of course, an equfd ignorance of 
the contents of Blackwood's Magazine for November, in 
wlilch is to.beiiij«Lp0jt^| 908|B|p/^d^fjT^jopied in the 
note below.* 



K^WWqF^f 4„SftT;^T»rMA^Wn,*,J^WWnKnlgh». 
,11 I *^^Si'v'"T • »i*flf ♦WWW ^% iVH^P^f!-* 

tlV-,f^f4rFe^^.? |.,lHH<*^WHrt^ the*^\ier? 
iMxWtldiiai -OfrouvlMrGridrftenitiiika ■!»# veraioQ « 

But, passimr over thli very lamentable attempt at ''^ Wf™ tliiJ'Bttttft tei^WWaj 'tmika/ti Kiir<»wk8, 
igno«nJr^l«pWtpfith^ndac^ -MW«M^/ IW^^ 

!»i!^^v.« JL^nTrfhut^^^ %L^^lLr 'TCWft^itfi>E*%fift,'ted"it^cftit!V*.iW^C*6i^v«a-t8.- 



tu. Informs us, very properly, that they wUl affect no ^^^^f^fevW^ .^1*^^^^ 

•fteir«Hife 0afa;f»^ fey* 

mustendi amomrt->t*«i»i*I-'"IWM* i«ii««>!fTttk'W 'T'^i^^T^^-tM^JtifAa'CH 



«* boastful pietciwi«paioC Wi9» 9rf'»MiN|,*;4VR|l4V¥l^ no U*^tiA^t^j*jLLidM uJ ^jdU^uTl 
immedialdy«oubilrarlhfeiae8ipt,tluil)theur IM|M»t.|Bing rT?«r*«3Hi!fe 0afa,\*^il4' 



" empty panda of namea jl* htti>tt|i6«lMtiate](^iilbtf^|tt1^ 



thn»i" atf th^y'tej^, bt th» gttftai¥6oi^ ^«ft tUto bUdii'ls I'^^oW'lalF J\ii* '^t^is^»f*M 
parti^uTaklf tfiin:'^ 'Thi n&ilies'bf %hM'fftmiiabi«''tl4o 
are,— Thointe DfeQiiftfcfy; :Z><*iS^e»,.tal'Mi^'CEirt?^ 
nUnst'Mr W ^ulhce/Welhi\V notKinj^'Wb^iM'^'to 



Agal 



say; he }b a scijolar anda>jittewn|,^ L;,r?«i.fhW^^W.*^9ifi^ymP^^ 



columns will he write ^ \n the 0af;xtif' pi^hjt/^^ t^^ l»7f'PiW;WPy 

long u^Ul he .coiittjiue rp. irt/e! pf ji^i?, I^f^at t||jt^ .,!>:W9'^Wf ?^<^,^YffH$<}n,?W^^^W?lM 

produces very ew.^ ytaiae^ ,. -^ ^, IVfc q^ip^ilpiirA^r Will ,J<jp^pjWif, i)?;^!?^ >y)ii^f j,yjrQ,fe^ow, i^fH h^*S* "ijlMi^ P»»l^ 

be necevtaiy 44 infii^ wcTir<»tlm;|l>«t >Ma,l«ilAi?»t«?» /f.?..^.rfr8Pfi^* P*^r^ WifW Wff MP •ttSPMUfl**' <^ 

appear oeoa^ioBiJliy^tn ane«%itf*r miMi,* *^ 'j;bft£;iitiir- „W>9ft Wi^^.eMJi'^f ^mW^l?IfM^^ ^ 

day Evenings Bob*,", that Ju»l8 ihiylratelaioeiftom^e .ftjtf.f:^^.^,,..^^ ^fJfyjR?[WflrtJIXuf*'^^ ^ 

Fresich(iint»a.vsry diffieHlt'JBiignge><ili |i«li^ Ba«t»- .>t)^f tef^^.»?^H^ilR;ff*W JWpft^TOT»*<B*'*U ^ 

IntidMB tif £aii>p^a»li iikii»}mfiU\»}iMUi atsUMiof ,^^;^m^^^Si^m^i\ i i}$^,^^^km^'^^ 

Conv«ts*b<b Infid^ty. ajwwM;i#M#l»^aiii«ftHiif^ ,.^^;e„9ouniq^ i.|.,yv|}l Myrt%,!%.p^ ^ 

sally AtifktHl, tbttt R ' t^^taft^ttcftAii^ed t)^ iiftiM^^e ^^^^,e^^s>,^^^^f f^^k^pj?!!^ I»PP« 

altogPthet; of ttat miflfc^ >Hyfi.EA\»v?ft.W)Tf^^ 

that thb Mr' Cyichto{vlfemetffc''4:M;^^/^h^Ji'i^ V^^fe^^ 

^. ?"?i*^*^ ^"i^^*/«) ^ufS^^^rM l!.?'^*^^^^ r(»P'- .{^Vi?iMfe>W M ^l^ipW-fl^ sJSwWfc*^ i 

tw:o.a>miritwt9fiB, .TKw^ofr^lfl *Wo9^tmfl^i^» .ntoAft^f^^^ 

list 0^, lAnrfli l#t.P9ftw >^,^v4ir«ift;t}ie pj^fifl^c^^ttlie 1 JipiW^ !^^ f«>jn^9ftfh99iMri^^ »» » 








serM^ 



Gaawtle, M» GiicbtiApr(M>^'^JA.tft».^.£9MQf Ae i»l^Myi?ftiH^'^WRf^iAfilW^^ 
poetsprayowM: .' . •- -..i.:.'.- .. 'j ^r:u .iv -.lai. .iJ. ■ ' I>i;^Jp5ff,J>W9fX<^;,feW,mM.>FJtt^^ 

In.tWplay;<;f:"(ia«,;d;i'c<^uV^^^ 
fh,manMaiitae«i«tianb>'^^i«*^^ ,™fe7^:SjTV,:^«/.«.W?«e.f^^ I 

"* »"."Hj*«* «wM^,«i« w^n.wcw^M^ua, DTuu i*u«.vinKs yentuTe, >Yithout JMsitatLom Jtot.aiuNwl.tp the critical I 

« But, j^y they, 'li^^^^^^^ ^^, «ng^4«p;^WA,lff99;^lWMW^*W^ 

Name theml-^^^p ,t^nds tl^e^fTrst u^oi^^t)4,n^^?^^^^,, ^^^« ^,atlif„t« ^^^if»4..«nHj^H9V'e?Kn^ wl^ 

dn<b».lik4» Proftpeccase^ I fetfr^h*a-J6H<'rie^W4lt!y'!%fioAi- ^^f^^W^^^^^P X^W.fWH^n^iliWW.Wd. degrade 
eal, about to be published in Edinburgh, in the midAie^'dflfro- i.^^Pi% ««^*^4i,<^. <fri|^i^^s^4;\,,9fl, «P9Jlyinff> tbroj 
T«mbeiw-Ta» BMNEUEok UtfaHJiKy MMiiMti^" Ph>iil4h*t I , , ,y Pf, P, tf>V^W?»-#kfiW, 4ayJ»»ftg9<i«^i^;^ WW ^i^ «* ^ 
know of the BdiDax, a gMiUettan (of takHtj^lltiti' '«!(«' ^h«^ a n^w wj(^rjt^«i^^,itj f ppeaf7|fpf^| V^^ Blackw^ 
J[)fl^e,IforetellthebookwiU.W«ptr.., , .. ,1... > ... • for ^,^C9^>;y.pf Jh(?..*;^^^i»;j^> Qft^ 

;«T*'5^ W?.^ ^ li;t<ile,?TO^^ U^^»«?eiyjejifrq«m that bool^ 

l^r an i^UmatilQnr inrii^diw* (iMtti^A M«iHnot ooq 

':Ni»iii^i^^O0 ^k)es iDdeed."^>roc/«< AmEroslaMg <» ju^dt- With tbe request, and tAUt >Q dgdinwl acndinf | 

w*Mf «;y»f t^jfi^^ A ovMter 18 J8. more of his publications, «< on acanmt oftheMMtvi 





soaiof a, tint imlen thi Iconsent 'to pi^aase'^c^fy V>tt^ iJT 
HrBaekwfwd^ pnllSditlon^ HM^)&)m']^ii6fi^ W'iikU 
Mt ton Uq !" Vhi^ Meci'oi'm; ihiH^ciilM 

kiaxlf wiO nltimstely emne to oonfen, iha^'^hniBJbt^ 
Ktke of aojc of hin piijiUalV^QS/H^r t)ie Li:c^ibAVKr Jo^K'- 
m h of inflnlteiy pMH^^rtWirtMi^Jfr wonW lKiTe,lie^ 

1 km wfliafjt j^l9<WW0! MWnH)t;iY(B!^fwhisi^.F«e 4wpa 

i dfla opon wiu^,^.l^;Vt tt¥*e wjw*» 4f^;tfr<j.Aon>g 

1 rv, most rad<|tiAd jpapqt tQ ^»p .fi4v^taj;^ , fff qfur^ 

Mdall iwtSoe Mr Bl||ck|i^>^pi^b^(fi^t^pfl^.a^.,i^^ 

! IWe ii only one otjjflr m^^^ to .V^iqli ?vf )i^i$h to 
iIj^ before oQBsbf to UUcof ^^rQ^ ^a}J^,:..f^e 

• Werted G«z«;te i?' to.,\K5. « pV^",^ <2>.«^ W^yfH^ F 
■i? totlie largest literary JfO>^^,^^^^fif^ i»;,.i^. ^e 
irse of each Number is to be Sd. unstamped, or Is. 
talked. Ttes'ls iii{xiSikipv^ M tWo reaso'ii3. ' In the 

\jsnbm, and thevefo^ does not supply an edi^r with 
^mm ^0tky'-6iiiimm^m'mi^'^^^ ma. 
irid.firi'wtiA'i/r'iWWTi &1L8ttdon.<:'^ a Miltn 

, |i%^Ml<#dt'ta^ti>tlk^4^t^i^v^^^cal^efi^'^i<^t^ 
if«te%^i8'iifii»k ^*tfe'pr4K^4ii td^Welliss]b(^ 

' rfWbjiV'iiiijrfioi^'-'Bivliith^'nettpTice^^ 



w ii M fcft% tig w l» «l a lng »dtp>rtmiBit of tlM Bonnvm^R 
UfnelutiiY JkydnHAft te dlstlaetiy limited to tw» pages. 

^AII^thM^ Hhfai|s being ooosidcred, w« ftel ounelTM 
fli Uhtf « B—pp goioli«btf meean in the position tre have al- 
i«ady takeh ;"and liavin^ now frankly and fearlessly de- 
ttfbpstt^tbtf abstain iipaiLiv4dch we are determined to 
p^dimlyiws'leiive'the Injected Gazette in the hands of 
Mf'CMchCMik; «nd'the worthy Conyerts who may liisa 
t» irtnrt' t'hsssriii^ea Tindsr his banner} while, keepinc 
te aloof/ itrv pvrsua ••or wagr 

'^ til xiiaidai meditation, &ncy free,** 
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^tHe ShepficrdUCaieiidar. By James Hogg, Author 
df' <^ Tlj^'ftdedn's W^ake," Ac Two Tolumes. 
"EdliA>di'^. ^Viltftun BhMikilrood. 1829. 
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'* l^fln^Cttk'hiitnBactly what it pietmds t» be. it is a 
dbephecidV Calendgv^. ovxtegiatw of all the lemarkable 
jHxdea-'Midf e««tMa of i^eiouicaral and ratal life, set 
i4o#ii)ini|>lai» aodihomely laogaage, without the most 
0«NM)t -f^ajm^K' «« il«Q wiitiog oc fashionable deciira- 
,|ifVi^,^,.^v.ery tbi^g \fx (he^evolames is invested with 
th^jp^ft ^bstantj^, and< existing attributes of a shep* 
|t«pVf,. condition. The .picture may not be altogether 
so plek.Mng^ or classical as others into which a more sen- 
iimental and poetical tone la introduced ; ^ it U a thou* 
Band times truer to nature, and i% on that account, 
Moire TiVid and graphic. Hogg has Mten what lie de* 
Sd^iberf," lidd tiA^i safdy add inagna panfui. He en- 
}<yyifi ttwytfore; a double advantage. Ttie man of ge- 
tiiiwlmfjii, no-ddfibt,' ait down in Ms doset, and conjure 
ApitO'ttiamitHL's'Sye a thousand beautiful traits of pas* 
twftl 4MBset)r and maBneta,^..^ thousand lovely valleys 
laadrgtew hill aides, alive with the blsatings of « thou- 
. san^j^aalpiv-J^f.aiay Mo the maidon trip forth over the 



uvrt«l¥Wli<,'*oliajip,^erirhtBlyekrlntoluu.d«»m. .„g^ij]Ji,,5i;4^, .Iwp., .iat m*]cM a melody 



^ the Undod '^H^G^ii bf W liinif 1^ Uind, the rite 
tf darge is eomp^v«l^ lb#^! TM T^r^dim ttierary 
C«t(« amt^dn«,'{n H'p^m; (allbMri^ (he re^aiblbg 
iKstegisAi^ advifMlS6dJ^teli)!»;^ i^drdi; «rhii;b, 
•^ by M;,''(«i4^ite'of'<ftte Cfe*irtt^Vg!vi^ iSi«W) 
i]iitotat/'*h«^KbJ*BtrAb^lL'iTgRAiiV'Jouiu 



tMie ia eaeh tor Ihei^'abbv^ iMsmmM^ iki L^hdoii l^i. 
^ Gtsette csodtaiik fi^nedtly thr^ tit foia^ ^ges, 
"^ ' ' nduoea the^uantity 6f IHerary matter ; 




^taaotf mtMK i AMIccni^i^ei^t^^ men oTlale^t rare- <»t hAitatioa and a name, he may sen4 them forth over 
^,^i>miUiltmmm^^U\mi tt^l^ 'dolUi. 'ih^in^rVoWla^e' Xliuse of many a gentU hear^ 
liH^ti^^td^mf^ii^^ M ly^l^g 'm 'i6%eM1fi ' M '0&hitd rn^Ait into i momentary 

^tfthepri^jiftcttH'ltf'i^^ fbi^tUWMss'bfth^ htimerotisfVaaties and imperfecUons 

t^mxMimW*^mii''Wff^ bttibanity, whether in theeottage or 

fw«fl^^te«y/*tlrittl4iWffftM (l^ttSes ^'ih^^ateddi "bdf thfelEtlifdt «h«|*efcd, and they who, 

i4e»r<<rw#«yH«MttoTmilWhWfe ^it** •!* •^ p''*'** 

bH«flfi'ttni4MiIirtJMtithe;'HHa[6i^d>^^ .*fk.sh«ph4MfrKftf^fieri«if^a(t«iee t^^ only 

toii^irtttte^df?&4fah^iit!lk?^^^^^ the dreaming visions of a wiUmg enthusiast. Theyaru 

li'?rc^WV#¥<iiyt''celeL'^^^^ {?" ,*9 >(^ffff4,.h«t,.t^y axe not ihmgs to be seen, 

tr ~Lii«-iiw;^ijLr lA'^t^LTS I':j" " " ii:^ '^^l Hogg's strong ramd, and more a^xurate knowledge, re- 
^T^^!^.-'j1'^^^ Wee are the result ject such iUufive colouring ; be refuses to dip his%n- 
"™?r*?!^^V »*1' teUH* -WhrtxJw. wlien about to ptint the common 

^a|iea<stf etfCh^-'fio^'lhat heiebaekward in perceiving 
many of those finer lights and shades, that are eognica- 
ble onl^ ^ tp t>ie eye of , genjus. Throughout the whole 
of these two volumes we are continually meetii^g widi 
touch ts of tiatuns, and Htfcle iaccidental pieces of pathos, 
and sentiment^ and sublimity, and piety, which prove 
tuewtaii^lHltTtoBs;(lttoT*lbHh*|^m^ him, and which lift 

*r for sdvmiie^i^) Tl^^SO Vdrdi/'<vlif(^H, (ftvlded '"^ I»^« ^'^ ^^^ ^^ *^« ™^ o^ ^« ^"^S*' ««* ^ "**- 

«»P«nT.<»'TWW*iWifi(frt^for>i<ih-^Wny^ ^^ leading .characterutic. of the work is a strong 

L«^ Litehit^ Oil±bttt^;-R 'sHcMi '£i liVn'od;^, f.»»4wjf.cl«l;neaa«i.#f.all.tho cares, pleasuies, anxie- 
fea2thnn»K jjin,^^^4^JisJ^^i^'.tA-- y*H j^ Li^" '^ ^ ""> comforts, occupations^ amuseroenU, and superstt- 
te although Mftn6p^be iTdvertliemekti. a^e set Ltion, Withe 4ephJlrd llftn in many of the skrtches 

th0f»iBi4 g^ae d<!>al' of dry broad humour ; and the chief 
merit of idl of theih iii, that the reader is made to feel 
thai da every page Is set down, tordb^ and well, what 
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ibepbeidt actnally do, wy, «biak« and believe. It U 

true, thet Qiere ii occasionally a good deal of vulgarity 
and coaneneet in the etylc, wbicli^ by fastidious critics, 
will, perhaps, l^e . considered, excesuyely disagreeable^ j 

but to us it scenes to be j» jut^fi^^ P^^ ^^ ^^® subject ,j 
for the Et trick Shepbem',!has DO .idea pf (u/tiiu|; 
white kid eloves on a f(^^^V^ Who ba^'^becn holding in^ 
plough all day^ or of sending ifpr ;soine of C^iane^tiji 
rouge, or Clireneugh's F|encn fronts, for' thejbehoof pf 
those sturdy damstls who offi9stea|.'e«re.miIi(ers, hay- 
workers, and harvesl-shcsrers. * Th9" Shepherd Ip iJPt 
afrmid to call thing^ \iy theik ^f)t t^^es. Itp disdavis 
the fopperies of fashionaUe society, l)ut he is not inde- 
licate; — vulgar he may be, if vulgarity is to be judged 
of by the standard esUbUsihed ft A lipadi^s. I|; strttet 
us, indeed, that Bogg ji^s a n^uch grater; respect for 
a man, than for a gentleaiah, wl>lpl^ is. to be.sui^e,' a 
terribly dem<^craticaT pot^on^, but in 4 ^nep^^^ """^ i*^ 
poet may, perhaos, be forgiven. ^ In'pi\e word, if^^ the 
young ladies who read ^ V Kilmeny^^V tal^e . up^ the 
'' Shepherd's Calendar^*' iif the ardent hope ofn^ariDg 
of nothing but. purling streams and stiady gs^vps, they 
will be most grievously dlsappohyte^. The^booJ^lsiuad^ 
of sterner sttiff ; '.it has oiore of the ^^hakspearian qu^pf 
of reality about it,-.tbe ^pd ^nd' the evij^ — Che j^fos^ 
and the poetry of li(e. Tliere is no such^thing as any 
purely (deal coi^iacter itt the W^6le« or any hish .sound- 
ing attempt at magnificent conce])tiops or loft^thou^btl 
which may dazzle weaker mCcllect^ii but ti^Ve no n^a^- 
ticiil tendency or resuIV. There is (he vigduc of Atlaii 
Ramay, with scarry aijiy of the cliidacijc 'tJdil)u&ne^8 
of Thomson 




stone. 

out oaring 

cumstances may have "allotted' to Goit^& creatures, will 

peruse this book with Go ni^ interest, ahd wOliiha that, 

like the oak under the rude And uiipplfshed bi&k,' there 

is far more valuable'siuft' in it than al fiht'sikHt medts 

the eye. " ■' m- T . .- , » .. j 

The '' Sh'^ep'hetd's Cidendar*^ w ^ivtd^. int^ (jYial^teri 
of which there are >Ieven in the ^styolume and t^ iii 
the second, every' chapter conuinmg' spme distinbt tale, 
sketch, or subject. Although. 1^9 particuli^ a^ng6. 
oifcot is observed j.th(ey may be ^Ppfoprlatdy classed 
under three heads, tHe^rf j of wliith treats of tl)c pastoral 
eqncenjs of the shepherd^, and their* out-olT-dboirlifej^-L 
the tecondy of their aomestic'a^kirs', the internal economV 
of Uieir famili^.tbefr'liklpgs and d^Ilkbg^^ friendships, 
feuds, courtships, ma/^iages,' sick-Wsjand tiutlal8,Jl. 
and ih^ ifiird^ of their 'su^distftioiis, r^markable^aS these 
are,^often highly poetical, and ^ often, prbd^iousjy 
ludicrous. These ' subjects 'are ' i^oi . illustrated b^ drv 
diitquisUioni, but by plae/ng the actors tUems^V^S be- 
fore u», and intrdducfngthei^ lo'us /^'ro^Wli ^^r*ot/t. 
Under the first head; We ha^e meoiioned, we would par- 
ticularly dir^t attention to the, powerfully' writtto Sketch 
endtlcd " Mr AcJan^son of I^Vefhdj^e;'* arid alsb |p'the 




power to present our rqifleif^ ifclj^ itlth ihe "ppcmiig 
Kene, which we sha!& entitle " > " ' 
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"•Wat, what was thg tn'atter wr'you thktyott never 
keepii your face to the minister the Ust Sabbath' day ? 
Von*s an unco unreverend gate in akiik, m&n.' I hae 
^ein you keep a good ee on the preacher, and take good 



tent to what waa gaun, too ; and troth, l*m wae to aee 

you altered to the waur.* 

^^ I kennaVow I tslght chance to be lookin*, but I 
hop$,I wks llitenln^' as^eel as you, or ony that was 
th^e !— l^e^^dWl^TtS a weary ^arld this !* 

'•;<'What.1ia$ made^t^iecan a Weary warld, Wat? 
VxA sut^ff SranU Mydut ^ flH d* life^at the miniatcr 
Wis WfU^hlW thi^ d*y tbit haf gatt ye change sae sair ? 
^W; Wilt, f tenied,y« weelA* \U i^ay, and 111 be in 
your debt or n too^ lamb'at Micbaehtei, gin ii*VL just 
(ell We ae*d^t!i^ct setfc^c^ o' the serinon 00 Sabbath , 

UaC'' ''' '-^ •• 'i.^ • • ' — » 

^'« « tt5ui;';fodc,Wil^! ;Ve ken 1 dfaina want to make > 
a rest iTbhiit dhV siitto^edmtfr,' %iid ak Yor your Pftulie ! 
t^^l4U>^wb^tfta^l'%V/*'' -^ < 

'^^i^t^,j^^thii{k't»Wh»krib%tgiftiJ,callaat. Just 
<^nftW^e t^thf/'tflat WHeVA^ MM k word the good 
inai^ sitd; and'^tbaV'baitii jrMr hteft Aid your ee were ■ 
dxed Oh aoipe bblede M tHI^ eO^itair'Mreetion. And I 
ihtty ^* iA}stkk^,^bAt^I-t]knk i'mia ttuess what it I 

^' ^^» Whiiht''M/iidid1fetils'k^t'W'y\iii«-ilnlu* sur- ' 
^dtai^ -¥iiA^^tl&m'nay"H4(([;Xbh the isiiifeter daring 
the time o' the prayer, but 'that WM'f>r getting Sk lean | 
OtttHfcftat; AaSrhrtftrw^lntbi^f?'^ ' 

«k^ -AyyiiA^ Ve'm^ht RkcJwii^ bit^n yoursell np to • 
fhe obrnek' 0* Imr's^tX A« ^Hi« 0^ baith the aermons, ' 
mi'im fkiiA^k^ oii^ im fiat^,- and' lobk through ' 
V^uf'flh^eMW' CKh>ii>dhiyt this? or that youreen ' 
ifwi HiSd'^V'hUr dsy {<i''a%' Wvtlctil^ place.* , 

t' *^^ Aweel, Y'wAMiir'g^b^rrW tlJ6 !^ tp Kts face. 
Dtfe tbii^t «{ff tf j^,' tlla«aft')^'M« beM fefceiiig a* the 
M^ivllOttHo'tft^tHlnfifc^ Ml iStite kbbtild' do -wha takes 
it UDon him to lecture his 'iiei|fhbooft-%t Ufis rate, ye | 
«idii»h4^ %ee(i M^ wefl ««MM wlitt teitpeift to my . 
behavlbbi^ in^l^ie kftkJ TMSK iNat^fHr'y^ii^^hare o* 
bUanfc. ' And nlat«'tlub>t)ia«9 k I'tafiMt^iAiar dum you, 
ndfbilr ttif I ira^f Hi4A'6ther4bik^ Yer im ye hail lookit ' 
ik Weti at H^ tbtt rkt'ts' i^Memft *f6^ dlA at nte, ye wad 
lia^Mi Aari^tbtfttid^ll/lhe'ldrk^Mrt koldbg the ' 
samegaiu* '.<>■- 

" M(Af(*lt'%^ai»«Mfr^bjeet^tbof An*w*ak deeply , 
Iflt^ftfA^d^nrlta^ybttMsiiaibawblaeye^^ thhikin*? | 
Aii,'#ii^-¥^at,-1oV« Witttitflftde ! I Mw aY^ o* alae- 
black een that threw some geyan saucy disdainfu* looks 
np-d^rWek, aMd^IfoaUifiatr' ike bifvae tkey were ma* 
king/w*d;had#Mide,i»7iiirsim|^teie»tbcaet. Wow, 
'JBas I but I SsanflM, ,yt« mtukm .baJL prediddaoent. * 
.•• f^^ Wed^OTMUffitudtt wiU^ttt^aodiaaafina, 1^ 
4«rafu«iiU| J«c%ft^nine«0riwai! a laiiD ak a pie- I 
.diflhipaitntiatiLaaV)! Jifcdpa heepiimgbtlra<>yon, but , 
.foiibelifd4hat^*ai^»yQi(kr>bitik^i^inDaiaibapaicr about 1 
iit «8capr^M Uwmm >euri twia^MF^^ ij wadoa that it were 
jkesAMl hpWidtlyljK I 4m 4» kve,andli»v Iktleitislike 
tOlbe rtqaitttM^rttba^^ftffi 'waddf; bui 1 am this day as 
tniacBable.a ttan aA bttaAfliifthi'tfanatb o** life. For 
■llikieiyoilikatf aa tejp)iic¥cci]«i(iftaM|tber,.and a* that 
^L'gH itoM|nDs^M>tl''^bi»,ijiPd'iiuMlK>y' is letiuiu 
r Jodi£ C wikk T Waa4^ad(ifli'aa boodrtiBitaml way, and 
iklX Hsylinrill^diiy tw«re .tbfe ii»m 1* > 
.oo^f >i W«aly i6«iill*,'I fdanqsay t thatrii Ifaa beat way o* 
)WaixidMiig'ii|ita hcfc^ie a a dote-? coteeni } bntooiy H ou^t 
.«lilrv]|K%*#bfl(ltedast aawwog.! . fioT,^ wiU ye be can£d, 
•iiMbd'ttUiQ#gim3tthBvirflD«AeiaU'lavfiU«idcaTOiUB to 
-prcffesre^ybor^tns lifc|<»itiidiiiiMOTdmtDl nrjairci us 
^to do; yokBaritHaays courted 'the la«^.4» a man oogbt 
.to teuct jbee, who if bx>ev<fly aespaoc bar e^al.* 
• '^ » Oil yeaiii bavo \> I'have.tobl her all my love, and 
a' wy anffeitnga ; fautiit baa bem aDlytObemockity and 
dismissed about my business.* 

** ^ And /or that ye whine and make wry faces, as you 
are doing just nbw P^Na, na, Wat, thai*s no the gate 
o*t; k mmd irmsf }tt$t be wooed fn the same spirit she 
shows ; and wbeh she shown saueine^s^ thcre*s naething 
for it, batHaking a step higher than her in the same 
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hsoar, letting her always ken, and always see, that 
ynvttBitamly her superior, and tbatf ou havena for- 
pitntint joa are eyen stocking frqm y ^ur ^^ffiitf^ when 
iMCoodciceDd to ask hex to ]>^pfe y9Mr,f aiial If she 
t:fase to be your joj at the fajr, never either whiofi or 
kk dBappototed, bat be sur^^tp wale the bq^nieit las^ 
pa caa get in the market, an4 ,1^ her tp^^ ihe^ samp 
pirty where your ^uc7 ^tkvpfi i»., '^Jak? har to the t^ a' 
K (iincp, the top o^ the {ta^e jif d jr^er, j nd l^u^h a^d 
ffii md ijebetw^n haaos WAWPr/ ti;^3[fjur.borjnjr paft 
if your ain lass disnanap'pen to he unco" we>:! 



I 



a;aud 



ijcklid, it is tea tq fUfi ^e wiH^jM an»,(^pQortMiity of 
^ingjou boi:,«)tnpan;rafi)rfimiftf:'.Tf fth 
ffcffcDded at you attending Jo oit^rj^ t(U i^i^ s^re (f her. 
net aie queer, 9ttatum tlie J^^ WiBi,L.^fA,}t W^ier 
fad ye h^oa mu^W sl^iU pr expjjpi^na j^ *ff r^^k? o' 

HL«a mq lae jwel, -^40 &fltJW^ 
r* I*"-"" bits ol ga)>9, ajftiJof k, wlku ^ut tm t^e wick 
: t'-.ar ee, sod gar ilka feather and nojrer-kno: quaver 
^ikdraogqrqapera.ffpr lpt^i^,^ltjffu,^^l^.a great 
3» to get tbeo],v> ^kC;?|rco«i^,nTA^ lf*»,ft ^ppn 8«e;)i^e)c 
Rnijdforthe>f»p'W^^^^^ ,i!i V. .. y ^. ' 

- If 70a haAiiy^apf^ J»5JJ .4^Jdf*, yfi ^adi>B 
»Til lude oon^ |n ^hor^ WsWfi.PPf ?W pa^ et ery 
wUiflfu' void.i;^a^S9i\4^afl( lov''fljr^l4fie.aajrs, gangs 
scjbearthh^rqA^b^t^f^dJd, A|*W6if^n<^»P 
jkr£iTw. tJt;i#flBlFfiqBit/thfVt{ci(Brvl^irf9.ropve,or 
kalbe; nd wl^lBTiW ffn^.W^.Bei^f'f <V,pu|;tiog W0f4 
3tt,I Mas iff^q^.o* inar.JBpnftJ>ci;%,w|Brf ,tfV!^away, 
Rd aa glad lA Mqiilf >ii(iyl»Bg<|»% I WR fR3J t^ing,ay<i; 
-3 1 fiai if loYWV^taiMPWi %^W n»a^if»Qyfiftjipnt»^r 

••:I hiaasf 4wb^,j!f ijWJ^e^wawray.fekifjs^ajW/Sff a 
•i:.a'ii)<ad«)tf(eHrl*^pM(^^t»XttVi9./9Pi^i<9i! Wo^» 
a:, baiiMi#s%iroe>iWI& toitJiiAMf9H.4'M>4 W,ito saw 
?t6a!fic«^j«|iM)Pb^]|(,^«a,;a^aM Md^e,in^^4 i» 

^berto jMBAi]l^(^F°Nb W tb<«fimw»*a' tjinjfrif y<Hi 
u ttks my adyice.' - j,. > 

"•0 msiir H>fl»kri) for>^Mft«ai9iPa/^^;(hf^ >io«l in 
rjTaiistig,ii9^tfjfqK.l)e»4.yi^g^i^QWfr^q ^VPtwan^ 

•^ i> ' ' I ftJf ilBfgv yiu,» v»'jT.1j ri.'ft .I'n i i. ! 

PvaediBf M iht 'Aejphirdltottirlai^ UlMiratfiVa of 

aRpatiddwmlfltnb^nMitigithitcAiiv wMeh^heis 
^aeftng, we hMtklfe abci* aaVyrtlMrwi knoii^ of wae 
«^mU Analr^tta tfacaiisv iliHillaglaar^hoi'&ttthsn. 
sniBdtsolhi i Hegg*k«nwirftxiiiable iidtlMi'bf tife 
teoidaof cigMMiiio'Jth«q|itt«elIoaiittAd4hB'au|Minife. 
to]; asA thtn bNrvtflHaif Mbwt f oltnxf esiwhioh wt ce». 
fefliy wwUiiioi«Avte!t>iHailiHi«itfi w«ak MCtvM to read 
1^ itaUiigliluf ^"^GMPft^iMbe^V&iflttdima 4o 
U^iia spleadiai»i0iem>{rMbMrity«uUlisOi)s^ ^frfPhe 
btaieof tbo fiMa0itiiig(j«;^d U ih ftfaspBaniet,*' 
flrtOTBuaym— ig^rfiw^rsaqyiMl ^ ^-'Kilmeny,** of 
» "ild aaemhf^ ifissw j^iy^to#<swiwwwfat>a>d' gcatle 
ki. »¥heLaihboeCaii«i]^llMid«^TiM)yayifto{^*s 
t'&im,*' an 8carafly:in<i»idf.»t¥i(rtMtiWit0betot Tea- 
l»"dtfiflliied'ua'aiu|k^iukl«SaslwMa^ten(/us Doc- 
W vidiaiadixii96iovef tebaeid^lbd «bpnrdi<i,.yct 
^a^ttistia diiBgvVe hana-rcad fer(aitog^^ifWh^ jWt 
^aafcadfa^ttetatibn flwapto^iA pw^KBB iHseiHsJse 
tfaoed by the oa» aad thcunad \aaiU ''onvwhiBh )Of. 
ta lie naifrooa of thatnaoroitrest bbcapra- n^econade 
'7 3:10, bat we fiiM^^w^foaa'anly' rsfsr .loritLi- A a 'a 
fvunen, hoireacr, o^ Uogg*A ({uieter knd ipoto setious 
Aie, we nbjoin • short «ztmot«ki.ft vccylntefsathsg 
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loeeisoo phenoisei|on in nature^ less understood, 
*t about vbich greater nonsense is written, than dream- 
^ h is a strange thing. For my part, I do not un- 



ly helieye that no philo!K>pher that ever wrote, knows a 
particle more about itihaill do, however eUborate and 
subtle the theories he may advance concerning it. He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define its na- 
ture^ so as to enable any common mind to comprehend 
hiip ; and how, thetl,c^h he deBne that ethereal part of 
it^ wherein ihe itbul holds intercourse with the external 
world ? how, in thatycdtebf abstrac^tion, some ideas force 
themsel^ds upon uslih Vplt3 of all our e^urts to cct ril 




aid? 

xvo, no, the,\)1iilos0pherknbwil ndthing about either; 
&hd if he says ne does,'! entreat you not to believe him. 
He doss not k¥ibw what mind js [ even hU own mind, 
to which one wbulcit think he has th^ most direct access ; 
far 'Wm ca^'^e e.4timate th'e' opctattojii' and powers of 
that of a6y other intelligent, b^ihg. 'He does not even 
knowJSffith^alUni sutltlcyr,. whiether it be a.power dis- 
tiric^from his bWy^.or essentiiflry the'sanje, and only 
!Qci^entaIIy/in({ Vcmpc^ViriTy endowed witn differeritqua- 
Iifies. He/se^s himself to^discdver at whj^ period of his 
existence" the iihiAn.was established^ "He is baffled, fir 
(!fpn!^cidii^i^si refuse's 'tli^ioteltigince, dw'claring, that 
she cahfl^t ^arry hiin jfar^^np^gh oack to ascertain it. 
He 'tries to discover the precise' hitmen t when it is dis- 



\f^ ijp.tne union betwecii soul ana Dody* are fn reality 
undi^cqverable by pur naturaT faculties — are not patent 
bqy6nff,the' pQ^^ibihty olf ^mistak^'; biit whosoever can 
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tjie t)ie1)ry ot dreams,'] buf the dreams thcips-U'cs; be- 
cause th^ 'prove io tneunlette-ed' man, irt a very for. 
;^b^e ^npannpr. a dis^inct..e:^i^tence of the soj^l, and its 
ivcly anSra^iu 'intetjflgq^c^^^ extcfnal' naJture, as 

wetl'as Willi. a woHi of spirits' with which it has no 
acquaintance;" wlieij ihs'febcly' is ivtng dormant, and the 
sime to the soul as irsteeping m q^atn. 
, ' " t acci)urit nothing pf any (Iream that relates to the 
ac^iop's of the ^ay ; the person Is not sound asleep who 
^reams aboqt these thingis ; there iS no division between 
matter. and niind^ but they are mingled together in a 
sort of chaos; what' a farmer would call compost, fer- 
mwjUng and .disturbing onV another, 't find that in all 
dreamV of that, kind, pe'n 6f' every 'profession have 
'breams, peculiar fto.tnciT own occugalio'rts; and, in the 
cgunlry at has^^ their import ts generally understood. 
^very^man^s body, is a biiroV^etj^. ,,A. \hing made up of 
the 'rikAientVmitst'''he atfectedby t,h'eir various changes 
and.conyutsfoijsj and so the body a,ssur^d!y is. When 
I was a sh^pWd^ an5 i)t .'tlie comror^ c$f my life de- 
pcn(Ie4^Vo niijich <in gop'd and had weathpr, the first 
thing,f^id* evenly roprqi^ig wajp';s!ricUy to overhaul the 
dreams df the^nigh't' and I (9^j^ that X could calcu- 
late b.etter frpm in'^nfi thai? Trbm tlyj .appearance and 
changes of ,tl)e sky- I know ,a H^m sportsman, who 
prftieriA^ 'tjji^t hi^ dreaiQ^ oVver, deceive him. I f he dream 
of anglifl|N or pursuing ^almoh in, de^p waters, he is sure 
oTrai^ J butjf fiahiog^ *o^ dj'y ground or in waters so 
' snailow that the ^sh cannot get m>m him, it forbbdes 
itrought ;'hunting or shootip^ hares. Is snow, and moor- 
fowl, Wind, &c *' VdT. t p. 131 -3. 

On the whole, we have gone through these volumes 
with much pleasure. *' fheir strong good sense, — their 
clear perception qf the weak and the ridiculous, and of the 
manly! ann the praiseworthy, in rural life, — their many 
admirable specimens of naiiinal humour and acuteness, 
their very' blunders, arising as these frequently do 
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posmoii)-*.tb«ir vivid and imptestlve glimpiM «f an no* 
seen world, and of bdngp in an unknown sUtaof exitu 
ence,.«^U tlieae things have affiirded us gtctiffoition, 
and, to use a hackneyed but not uhmeamtn^ word, have 
been felt by us to be refreiking^ after mocfi of thb mi- 
serable trash we have been condeiiined to wade through, 
purporting to contain pictures of the drivelling Inanities 
of (ashioaable life, ana a set of drafnoiis persbntp^ whose 
constitiitions have been shattered by a course of >ieious 
dissipation, in a manner that even the breesiejl of Yarrow, 
or the invigorating waters of St Mary's Loch, o^jxU hot 
repair. 




Is e^nceming Man** Condition mid, D.u^i^i in 

I4jk^ and his Hopet in the World ta Cpmt. By 

aader Lord Pitsligo. To which is prefixed, A 

phicnl SkeUh of the Author. Kdinbur^h ; 

yte and Oo. 1829. 

have seldom perused a moire interesting Utile to* 
lume than this. Whether ss it reftpects the hiographi. 
cal sketch, or the '* Thoaghto'* of ttic VerfefaHle hobl*. 
man, few oroduotions of the ki^ hai^e^issu^ fMn ^e 
press whicn have greatn claims on th« pdblii sKterttion. 

Alexander, fourth Lord Pitsligo, was borh Isti'lhcf B0d 
of May 1678. He was of illustrions ^hnixiU ' 'UWH- 
ther was third Lord Pitsligo, and bis nvsthariwis hk^y 
Sophia Ersklne, adeughterof the qobleand ai<ol«ntliOttae 
of Mar. In 1691, while yet a minor, he WitM^Mwihe 
esutes, and in the ^hteteenth yvar of Msiu^ ho Waa^ebt 
to France, to complete his aducation; €f af iit6if»1ind 
amiable disposition, he became, in FuMbe^ iw ftletid of 
the illustrious Fcndon, Abbd of Catiibrayi <A«ithis'tible 
the sect of the Quietists had attracted' tOm^ndtiiX'^ and 
Fenelon himself was stronjlyinfeet^ with thUr aMtho- 
siasm. The exami^le of Fen<^oR ^ was -tedeigh' io infta. 
ence young Pitsligo, and he aceoMfattty ado|)tfeid ^tHelr 
opinions. After meeting with many df the^UfifiguiA- 
ed characters of the court of Louis ATV.,'lA)*d>Pft^F^o 
returned to his native country. He tkialMti^ datlls; ^nd 
his seat, in the Scottish Parliament in I7OO.' fVotii^s 
time forward he was azeali^us bn^ cQ^^cJAn^pqa^gcob- 
itc, and continued firmly attached. U) ^u^j^^uuAate 
House of Stuart. He a^ordingly ppppse^.t^o masjsares 
of that party at Cpurt who lyifhed tq.^^clude thq^Ulus- 
trlous exiips fr^^m the throner ^e wv,^ fi\ff> fifw p^ ijbe 
Scottish nobles who opposed $hp Unioii. 

In 1715 Lord Pitsligo joined thaat^odardo/iheJIarl 
of Mar, his relation, and was, in tlie ba^la of S^ilf- 
muir. £very cme knows how t^at i^SMx^tiai^, t^^q^i- 
nated* Various aiuinders follow^ V^( If0r4: Pit4«go 
was not among the number. ,He wa^ i;Qii)pc;ll^, hi}F- 
ever, to retire to the Continent, whctc-hp ri^mwugd for 
some time. In 172Q he returned home, aad fauud-jii^n- 
aelf engaged in some litigious raoceediiigs, .wMch.g^at- 
ly harassed him, and competed hidx.to dl<^^<mf a 
good part of his esute^ Tbe^e a^vei^t^ifs 414 notles^n 
his virtue. At Pitsligo Castle, in tj^ remo^ fii^st^ct of 
Aberdeenshire, called Buchan, be resided iff. tha most 
retired manner, devoting himself to literatqre, a<id> cul- 
tivating the study of the mystic writings wii^ wbift^Jhe 
bad become acquainted i^FrsAce. . , . > ■ .. 

In this manner did Lord Pitsligo occupy himself till 
1745. Although then aged and in ill health, his S;;al 
fur the fortunes of a fallen house induced him to join 
the Pnnoe*a standard. Ha was a^iv as it is ^lled, xin 
that chivalrous but vain atttmpt^ aiid. being now consi- 
dered as an inveterate offender, he was not only attaint- 
ed, but a large reward oflbred for hia apprebeMioq, 
Probably, had he been taken,' he would have been an- 
other victim to the too atrocious revenge of thb ^vom- 
inenL It is here that the memoirs of his Lordship*s 
life become most interesting, and from the many .anec- 
dotes which his biographer gives of his narrow escape, 



we find a difliealty in makiaf # aeleetloii. ^e ahall, 
however, lay the following bdosa oar readers, as a spe- 
cimen of what the loyal Jacobites auSetad in those daya. 

Tne Kaaitow escajt^b g^ ioab titsligo. 

^ After the battle of Coliodcnf liiaid'PiUligo con- 
cealed himself for some timedn tlie>mBMmiaiaous district 
of the country, and a seeondthneeapcrieosed the kind- 
ly dfopositions of tlie oounif^fstoptos esea the lowest, to 
mislsrtuaek The eounaiy had bein aaieh eadtos^ for 

^%lnti4tipplfynif tha Pfiilee^'hAiiy, wad she people who 
gaira'hlOi'Utdter skid Mtbetlwa weie sptttemcly poor; 

>yet th^ ft^ sh'aibd their hamble aad soiaty fare with 
Cfitt' unkbown stranger. This fare waaialiat is called 
Wakt^iw^^ that is, oatmeal moistened^sch hot water, 
im which' be chieflv subsisteid Ibc aotneaine^ ond when, 
6n one occasion, he r«*ma»k^d that 4cs«'tas«e woald be 
much im^nlved by a 'little tfsit,'>thel?^ly'was, *• Ay, 
pi^, bui8f^*t 's touchy,* iDeaning it Fi^^^t^ expensive 
frf laUu^ebi^e.for ihem. HQweve^} he was not always 
j/ii.suf;)i |^a4/V^^tera s for he waf conpealeg ^«r ^ome days 
at i]ji ^jfsc of Jff!i^ JjJ^ln- pqa^.tlgiti, ^long with his 
f^iiinq!*, Mr.C'.ui;r^mm? pf Sjit^lw, )lr Ifyioe pf Drum, 

.fe>flif^'^■^¥^^^W *«^ hmn W^vw^d »P<« 

^ t^fi^wwiltHt^ \t( tMsiafi, ilif^iaiwbi tfia «sid of 
AwiV l7M/ihe WiMrliirktHg'«bt>kt thViadastaf Bachan, 
'«8nr%as<a!»f>|^olfed>with[ i)ie tt^an isHMlag an oppor. 
atiqliyidf ^aklag(1ilir«tfc^tr^Mii«d rMufiit reqniied 
<lia{tyftnMl«aih^*iifiMi pafai*%ltMia'lliaii«ireh that 
iMiaMadd'^'htM.''! %Vysti<^(«n6eMMBtltV'wtta be re- 
dtittedj ihai>hi»'w«s^aciWnlty MS fft A ^mi'mk aaeaston, to 
aohliid?hiAf)s^lH%*l)oltow(plaM^lh tiM ^latll, wider the 
«t«l|<iarta'8malfiMM]ge at €talgma<id, wpew tiie own 
'inaie;'idba«tT«itn%(Mdi up>!ftlb tiia'«e«ntfy from 
>l'ieaeift^tghi,'^d^i<tittut<twtMartiilltiif < Vai n w h ew New 
Pitangl»'>lvow -is^ > #M(^ iwak fiom^f-'hli^ ^nmigh to 
«oatkit|i MMt 1 ^tldf MiteiMbai 'mW HaW t i biy^ade seems 
ito'haV6%e(m'selaciM'fbr^MS'tt^tioifij/|o^ikMfllMe there 
Mi'4iid«bhBiid#of[llaf|dtioav «8rtia)aiia»MM <ca«iGsive 
ftftoMMibltf'thtitr-atlMMli^ Meg ioM b»a(«i<»tfed In it. 
lAriHIi'tilMfWIiiy'iomtftfikiMltt'SIra Aaytiiflfr* eonoeal- 
•^d>hi'thi< ftlbs^on^fiat^-Craignmud; *a»'d was vmch an- 
ruoyai^f me^lajKHiigsilying abautthaplMe^ lest this 
ikaflld's^fifaa*' no<i^ taaha apar,"abd doa^ tiMisa who 
twiM'M se«i^%f hiMi ii»4h«tr pnnafN >' ^'^ 
.J siiAi^^thate^ttfipr Pitsligo-vatHMa^alieM posMa- 
<«iaiF^( by'k<'«iniileklti, Mid^tiady ''Ktidi^ eMtiiiuad to 
taslda a«'UieMeast)e('<i iMkdi^ttdigonliaMMsiaiaiy paid 
'seevaVTiaili^<aH'fniiisgi]^6^< MTItedieaiiitttf that he as- 
Mnned Wae'^iiiat ^"a tuaafiiaarfi^qsi^d^^tiaAv iPHsligo'a 
maid was employed to provide him with tweli^s to put 
MAfler -l^janiMi'aftwrrAhetfashJwt i^.i^SihfOchilirees 

tof,*pio Aaxi*. . ye•sa«,bes^j6JMll;^|riala ^Mna^adathisn, 

a^4,sha^g.pelata^.1rUh|Woa4ea(J)<M|i|^lMCK&>l he was. 
,w|^la.^h^ sHP(Br<WiaAf(M9g;ti>iaas^]^,rY^iFl|..betokeoed 

tbarrHlA /^f Jbiy, ^lftix^^ mr^fk fhe. fo<|ai«a>eiQf |iis life.'* 

«* Whzn Wfclkiag dot in ftlsdtsgciisb •Mie day, he was 
aaddenry • 'overtake!]^ '^y a paMjr-'dr'dragt^s scouring 
the aoaiitry in pirtjUH'Of himJ '^i^^lnereasfed exertion, 
'from hisileaire taeIlfd«#ht|,%^ttlifob tf'fit of asth- 
^inaS36 coughing, 'w4iich -ioti^tely Wfpmrered bim. 
WtWim pT(fcM>n^'$BHUi:fi &d WasOUi^to ait down 
' h^i tha>road.iStde, ^i^\ieniM&b:a6Af Wi$(«d*tt«if approach. 
•TOe IdM "Wi^ge^ted V hiV'ttiAga^'aAa-itiftrmtty was 
acttfd i^i/frv"at)d, 'fti his character ^f a nsendicant, he 
bAggod kfadi^tlret>dhigo<]»n!r'wfatt*c4h]» to apprehend 
ihikri^ 'Hk dihlihsas aAdi^ig^isOir did noeforsake him, 
no i^attarrbiftfon hecyayed'hira^ aodoMMof-thedngcKMis 
atopped,' aad, WiHi gi«at kindness of heart, actually be- 
stowed awiteon the venersible old mad, toodoliog with 
■ him at! the ^^^ ^^g ^q- ^^ aevtrity of his cough. 

" On ahother occasion, Lord Pltiligo had sought aad 
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AxdatA slicker in m thftmikkv'i. )ia»»tiT.Mididh*rtV 
tiva 1 paitj of dragoamRmttflalfeipcQic>)id&i ^TiwiJr 
cnai WIS nol d»ttblfiili|iiMai <k^«h«anA]tM^ i^lM<hM 

rer, was in the ereatest trepidation, 

^ itw)b» ftpd pwtendl ta.bft wcwltwg ^iM^.tiSlnt pwKv 
CUM iflioitbst thoD io tb^Konraa •I^mt 99VqIi iii viA ^ 



neo^nissd the str; 
siadvis^crdtixi^^ 




i|QBf^sflii<>n> A-Xn SopbU. was proceeding to rouse 'the 
.«er>'i^ntji^iy>£9 b^reisteT having awaken^, and enquired 
^^^f, :^^ the Vfle^v^^t apd b^ipg told of soldierq near the 
■j»HWbi<**c^\«V«<l ift..«r^t, alarm tha? she feared they 
.fir^njit^l f^pua^; thing ^ore.tbaait^ns. She begged Mrst 

,8^pW«j^9iJpp^^.<»'#^.*'-/«ii*.iJ\^I»^ 0^ the cjtlier side of the 
i4iflf¥FfifiTvU^q,nQ^Qn]jf,s^di(;r^ wei^esceo in that direction, 
.,bii| /il8^^aJ\ ofBpfir. giving, imtfiwUonjs by signals, and 



Agrad(eni)b8«»ii^.th9it(thiiJWld(br4i(iQ^ \^m,^^W^^^W ^^^ ^^^^^ ^'P'» ^ if enjoining 

,W9C»'toT%)i,Fa^j?,orqptiBiB tP fee lost in rousing 

)*heL%P*P7f*K^T^'»^,f)?«iJ^Wt^ th^ could be made was 

scarcely sufncient to hurry the venerable man from his 

bed, into a small recess behind the wainscot of an ad- 

joining room, which was concealed by a bed, in which a 

lady. Mis3 Gordpu of .Towie, .who was there on a visit, 

tajVTiJ^I^'%6^'V0W!bi:J obfaliie^ idfcission. A moft 

mi\(rMt^]WoX Mc^: ' ThV ^6m in which Lird 

Tf^lf^trWal^cM^ifleaHid tioi^^pk': 'Idiss Gordon's 

6^Vd!/'i^cfalt!^-hkn}N^d; aiid she wai dbliged 40 suf. 

fer the rude scrutiny of one or the ptft^,' By feeing her 

.«i>«l|j1^ MiWfl^ifliifr.jfeifall BQt a, ipaq4iva jady'A night. 

-4«^*lj:c i?»JPwe^ithei»9j4lers Ml JdWshei theii; examina- 

.Uqn,ii>,tJi.ia wpn^itfTl^.cODfin^ffi^ 8b4 anxiety increased 

JUor4(>PM(gO[&ja4J^iMiySo.*)u^r and. bla breathing be- 

mvp».f¥ii Vmi^Hi^t Ui» cm(: AiIUs.(#ordoa«. lying in bed, 

l;TOiclf)af)4 J!fi^Qlli«o.v^^g« inbipti.i^e.QOHnterfeited, in 

.Pr<kf ito pR9y^il)jt^)^gl».¥p^hJAgs bphiad^the wainscot 

^ffm^<m^8^\h^^^\ iK n)»jieAsUy..bfl «on€ei«ed what 

^/BfiMyr-s^iirf^V^M^r^tlefAii h^fi^fiX^w^Mp part, she 

jflVwW»te«9*se i#s[^iMn^,iMd ifl^act JmdltQ4 discovery. 

tiTMMVim ivv.,ifr^^mw^ljr (aufl<S»wf4-< On. the. search 

>thr*«gbTt\|etbou5f|,lK*ngi give» QV«]r„Tl»4Qr(l;PitsUgo was 



langtefibs )band« o€jthis«4rqiilKiiffi» wn^ Q^ftiynM^Uife 
tiMcof apoBtti4ddi(^j«£iiar^fiiMpsil^ HM^fafifingibftt 
i unt ireiioi^elM iWttldjlu^flijdkiiiUJ ffiw igm^Wf^- 
ace0fiiwid4«we^litaMaiiUr4J?iMU9«»tA¥ ¥ikfik^d 
btt Qoe oflbiftiiarlrairiHi lO^ lAt|bfi-iipqv.M4)i}(ddume 
tf [kek«siv^i*dofeb&dideMiiiiidipgl]Si(|j Qift)0|ca «PO- 
fiuit iDdflMkaabmck 4C hfMrB;a^yiid)Stttj[H9iao« Md 
^ fKipeddus^^ogclfr i Btimw •neif ira^ JQc«}f»-lji.io 
ay, hs Jiad, bfMi 'tiAiO^/ktlimt tk lIkc)l||p|/G9b^eB('^i . -., ru 

•'Ooe or'tb^'>ib^^^;^k<^ir\Wlii£h'il^ M^'Min 
iKSrcry, '#Sea'Wif 'itif'Yiirp^dtcati?s''d^i^'l^y'iHbie 




dMcter. -^ TW feltfdfy iiiM^^bl'ilAi^i^ailaalf^ifriS^^ 
iddtopcncnis of weak intellect are well known, aii^^^W 
ia«gl9«iiiDiftl94be,iuiiMr)Cf ^»hfi4imN)«m)'r«<tiich 
s|Jitt:«i.ihaqkii iaady^imi«0i«mll«lll«*9teM'i9^#a- 

■MriUiifsl liii«ff^i^J^r|iiili|lf8f)4.lfMbfbhpifplta- 



T W I w>»m tiiwi9 anffvttwwrff shrAw^Ms^HHi;^ iMv 



tsMtkMMl dUtoi^|lpei^NM7'lifA¥gW«Vl4hjwsjiBd 

<iliH««lnft|-iyN(Mili«9wMtil^4W«n<|i^>iRiJ^ 

ifsaiiti^ L t^i aldft ijiidyiP^iywoyicu^wi iK)4t«i9< 

iiBlkilMtali«t»tr,eV^5ifb||ftfll)!)<f«tfiVff4ilM)h(»<i««<tO 

■viinikiiii^d iVIP«9rfiMMiftilntl6^kff}^^Mi»h4(f^ir- 



)rtflQ^ii9/l>edA.,RMlj« floqn-flA I** vaa^abie.ta speak, his 
>WPVS^W;*?^ W»j4»Wfci«^i^e»TJ OTade..hJ>n.ft8y ta jiis ser- 
iywlW ii4ftPlW»^/g9jj%94iP^;.'tol U^Wi^pflftpCeUows get 
.mf^Po^T^ijif^^S^^^^mk of aHfrm.iJeAi^T tbia is a 
iP»W W<^tag7J;/ihHBr V». tH^y/dwng.ih^if^utir, apd can- 
iM^nJM^lcfP«.»>>7 rtlftWilJi-'i '/M^J>«ft .th^.f«nily awre fe- 

i^i^4'»fj?»cjt>'yqiMijmih»f jw^^ys^jbei^iA^saw^^^ ob. 

j«r?#4wJ)4<to(W(priM, hMj^fiy)0)>^»i*»^A Jt-^i-WOld dy- 

''<>«^tf^"t«' ihafg^^V'a^ae^t'atta ^fblted, Ais 
» »^WW aftfaf nbMeMari^i^ltffgt^feUhd sr'ti^tteiat tfn<nolest. 



•hflMt»rirJiilrMiiimn^lhlii tiiaanrrt m-n arhiri mi ■^^^^i>^***^*'*^^^.^^^i^^i'^'^ h^'di&d^ dtr the 2l8t 



lunj the anforlMWAf fM^fffillfV^i \^m^9-i^. h^vejwr, 
«>ktelMMldlMI%.f»Mil mf^iidC. .hMiHM^Uoct'aften 

^* Ii*iaiif4iidc«A'Ppoa»mjf>tii>fl<if449i(^misi>ifA<of 
'">*i<iMW9b|abipiiliji<xi}b!i»f) #i«iwai.i(int» yi4}i«ifNith 

"US.lM^f.} fJ7i« j.ifl 1,(7, ir i.J f ;•.•>: If ') <i 14 i;"l'Ti 

''Ia'M*Ai4tri^,ftY«','^f-d6\*3^j IWg afteVatl to- 
rriiOBUto <^ i^tiijfrA<^iidF^i^ai^,''ihrort]i(iil(Hf hkvtVig 
iwsit*^^l^'li)jy«i«j«iiigi'bicW dtr Frk*^H)^i, 
•i»; Ii*dPft»ig4iSi%^ttl»tWm«W*nt itf flW hdtiieof 
AidiliM,- U'4^ '^il^ d JM^tt VitH 'Sb tha(A ^{^i^ihpHit^s 
J^»a«87«.l()^^'Ms«(jll /OiiMt. ^A^i'lWQiied'IAecess. 
H ^t-forrJkilprilisiw^a^ o«fiu«r«»IIft . .tftlfSn&lpkiia 

'^■B«U«%.aiMy,ii«^b ImdlotKbrWJ^ilhf iaw^^rre* 
MI7 4ie4»4 M,l^ jmr)f<:HlAn9igbW it^ '^^ ib(M»e 
•U MuimM >K»]ll9Mi^..::>iH#t .9M»>4J»f}faia8 iiSO 

ilkiBgO^lJ^jyip rtom.4iUlQfM««f j;»XK2g,.aidJi&](i«t 

'?'*^^t)rriJdl[l9^i^Jt9ff(^^l)e)l4y d^yrofj^ jften 

• Q( •lodo* aftiih^ p(H#ed( jid^ili ftaycnsing ib«Sifo(iok;^d 

,^>(toiuslKAa»(||9«M^iJQb'i|fllllil)9 Qf'4fd- 

fin smong IP9WB. tv^ i^f t|>^.b9t^^* . .ngg. .wwpktely 

«4ll idea4)f 4 w«cb ib^n^tyjhaft ticftetlaid aeW> 

I ™ '^ MippoK^ tbflji b^,»w« u^ stual paiiiltrp»«^a- 

jf'^tepoultnuvarda a^qrdit»g a safe object of pillage 

■ the EogUdi aoldien in those days* Undo: tms 



kv^1\ tsJIPPj-ftwi b» .fi»aft¥4 .sjtiiatjoo* and again re- 



'^Rei^ ^tt'fketftil ttAd idfMtlt^g,' VSid-n^uTt'of a life of 

piety ai(d virtue;" ''•'HU ^M,"" obsetves'ibe author of 

tli1s^^dttTifJ'^'<HA4-Ht^'1iihtEbttaMe' (o''be 'i^ebted tea 

•^tM^ef*, ivtHi>%He^opH^tcyr dfhis lihbfeM ifiberitdnce by 

^ptMh^<i^'«Wi'ttte^eH[iwrh;''rolr p»ait)iMbh' to-iay his fa. 

<»4lie^*i^l^tiHofuM r^»lfMil^!if'thiJ'YstiH^'w1rfch cootaiDed 

tb^ ashd^UTM^ fMi^kox faiaiif gctikaliiMis/' 

<> Af^<sayiti^'')fO'hlueli'i;<spectidg*th?s veAetable peer, 

'it^i!^'iiri^o^Vbl^f<!^"iifl'la givel>aS)r bx^acta from hit 

wi9&i^'^4lFerthe^^'ftyt^>«f^ 6tiMiead«M td -this relic of a 

• li^bte-Mfiiia, <a^sti¥i^|^tbein th^tfiliey'wfll find *// Lord 

'PiriHgd'»'^*'T%ttiJgiH*,*» wirthy <^ Sirfdtis' ednaidera- 

'llo^.'^''Ih{i''BdiM^ *#ho'l)as^ti^'trM^ (delineated Lord 

'PlisH^b'V^li'r^^ St^er^es miiKA''pfii^for'lhe interesting 

MrnitWe At^^M '^it^fr, M!d' th^ bpptfrttmityhe* has aN 

•M^d^^Nu^^'toditr eibclUnt U^tlWOiame in the 

handabp(hofyoung'Midol(F.' '' 

lij :Im^,,.' ' •/«,'■•)•••• ■iL.L.' I'l I i.i 1 i» '. •> . ( 
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' Tdhfk^fffS Pht^Hff^fo fh&ArHic OH^ik Second Series. 
> InStolir. Lofydoh. ' eolburn: 1829. 

. • *.Wa Jnpsft confess tliai'WSv in this noithem metropolis, 
tWaiiMDaasrbatiEaatidion^'wiih respeato novcla. \Vhe- 
,iber4l b^ tisat.we have dwelt with, enthusiasm on the 
'T^ta of ibe author of Waverlcy, or on the different, but 
n^.Ieas brilliant productions of the author of ^^ Lights 
and Shadows,**— .whether it be from an honest pride tha^ 




Hoot» and Wilioa mide ftmong us, or from whst esuse 
soever it be, we confess that we are not disposed to be 
CIO patient when we meet with a fourth or fifih-rate pro- 
duction of this class. Not that we are ezcluaifeljr par- 
ial. Vl^e can admire the eastern imagery of *^ Zy|ah,*' 
the wild but genius-bespeakinf( extravagance of "^ Sala* 
chiel,** the clever satire of <' Pelbam,** and the highly 
interesting '^ Adventures of a Kuszilbash ;*' but we 
would no more think of ranking the ^' Tales of a Voy.. 
ager** with thess, than we would think of ckssing ZtUah 
and the rest with the works of the two other authors we 
have named. o 

The *^ Tales of a Voyager,** second serta, we are dis- 
posed to think a failure, and we ai« sorry for it ; but, like 
their predecessors of the first series, they possess neither 
interest, unity, nor desi|{n. The author is evidently a 
man of imagination, but be lacks greatly the faculty of 
invention. The Tsles are supposol to be told by vari« 
ous of the voyagers, to guile away the ttedium vUer of 
the Arctic regions, and, roost assuredly, they are fit for 
no othet meridian. They partake of the coldnuss of the^ 
climate to a great degree ; and they must have been lis < 
tened to, just tiecause our hero or heroes had nothing els^ 
to do. Wt prove what we say from the first tals in the . 
book, entitled, "Bernard Hyde," whic^ is one of the 
most puerile, absurd, and ridiculous stories we have ever 
read.' Bernard Hyde himself, who is the hero, tboogh 
a bold smuggler, is below contempt ; and as to the ht- 
roines, we (being gallant men) shaU leave Bcmard*s 
worthy mothers and the Misste Wrangham to divide that 
honour between tliem without comment. Th;*re is an 
attempt at a plot, which fails ; there is an attempt at 
wit, but so far from exciting a laugh, it never raises even 
the shadow of a simile. In sliorr, Bernard and the other 
worthies of this tale axe the most brainlesa and insipid 
of mortals. '' i 

' The grand design of novel-writing, we presuma^ is to 
delineate life and manners^ to introduce fictitious eharec- 
ters /is Ihey would exist in real life, yet to {preserve 
throughout a regular succession of interesting inddenia 
which do not contradict the well-known unities of time, 
place, and action. Let the author of the " Tales of a 
Voyager ** look to this. It is a pity he did not bum 
" Bernard Hyde,** for it is literally , a piece of^oasense 
*< Letitia** is prosing, and scsreely better; wliile the 
story of the *< T.-Man ** alppears to uoof a nature which 
no Christian reader will be able to csonprohend or tole* 
rate. We are ndther cynical nor bjrperoritical ; but tre 
shall liever corapromiscoor critioal dignity by unmerited 
praise, or ahriok, in the disebaige of our literavf idoty^ 
from bestowing cennure where it appears to be desirvedk 
The work now before us consists of three volumes^ id so 
far as the paper and printing are concerned 4 but i^ all 
that is worthless were separated from all that is good in 
them, the three volumes would dwindle dowii into an 
amasingly small duo<ie^imOb o 

While we thus ceosure the *' Tales,'* we do not deny 
that there is some very fair writing' in the book ; and it 
is, indeed, only when our author ^attempts to- tell m 
'' Ta]e,**4hat he decidedly fails. When the ^« Voyager** 
tells no " Tales ** in the ** Arctic regions,** the connect- 
ing link is supplied by a personal namtive, entitled, 
'- The Voyage,** which is the beet part of the worb We 
shall leave such of our readers as eboose to the free e«- 
joyment of the <> Tales,** and shall, in the meantime, 
introduce into our pages a short extract from ^^ The 
Voyage.** Our author had gone on shore, when he was 
doomed to experience 

A SUMMER DAT IK QRZEVLA^D, 

*' It may appear paradoxical to speak of ths warmth 
of the atmosphere in the superlative degi^ while I am 
describing the lamentations of our crew at being froten 
up in the midst of ice ; yet I am unable to avoid the 
contradictory appearances of my statemenu, without in- 



fringing the roles of veradtj, to which, as a voyage 
narrator, I am bonnd* For the last seventy or dghty 
hours, the weather had been extremely hot, and this 
day, the 18th of June, pras still more sultry. During 
the moroingv I made^a long, excursion with my usual 
companion, and some visiton from the neighbonring 
ships, over the ileld, in quest of amusement and game ; 
for I thought it incumbent on' me to contribute my ex- 
ertions towards filling sea-pies, sinne I asusted very 
efliciently in disposing of their contents. A little sd. 
vance soon convinced me that summer asserts her povers 
as triun^pAanlSy in Greenland, as In climes more cele- 
bratrfd !br he¥ sdvcrei^t/.* W^ todk our course at fir>t 
along the' flaw Wie^ to^-enjof tJ^e varied prospecte in the 
vicinity of th^sea, and to db^n more chances of shoot. 
iog:birds, than wens afforded by m inland ramble. The 
water wjia like gU^ay ^Uax: and amooth, and reflecting 
the hi^veps, and. the images of a thousand elevations 
and grpt/esque, vjiTiatioosof the marble shore. Not a 
brc^fe played over ita.lgiUia^ «irfiMe,.aot did a wave 
ripple bfoieat^^e hpUo^r siMigia of'tfae^iloe. We could 
p^eivctmeduan. filing tbeir Jtarlet fibrila deep with- 
in tbe4nmsparent eleki^^ wbilo the tongues, or jau 
ting bases <i the Ue, jrese-seen exittidiog oat from the 
main body in msgrnficent fi^pansioMi t full fathoms 
five* bdoobtbespecUtor.. Ttae^rfal depth to which 
the sight wa, penoisateyib]^ the ass^noe of these im- 
gttUv prpgootuma, is •aooKeoCtlis.siiblime, tobefoond 
oi^ly. in these rcgMiis4»f ^Mndeuivnnd pemiliar beauty. 
Under a. bright denv alqy, th*iriabastcr. whiteness of dis 
tongues reflects the light, though buried far beneath the 
surfsce of the water; and the vbual faculty seems to 
acquire power, as it descends from shelf to shdf, and 
from polift th poiiit, liko dh^p^^ntl'ahyss of the ocesn. 
A stupendous cliff appean sevened, and hanging in 
dusky air, while the eye glides down its craggy sides, 
and investi^tes fts obsaire recesses. At length it reaches 
a spot faintly perceptible, eh r^Hgh the deepening fluid, 
and remains for a time fixed in wondering contempb- 
tion ; bat, tf^ it gaxes'lntdnUy on the distant object, sn 
indistinct speck attracts- i^ jiod^ plunged still deeper 
in the vsft 9hi|sms of lu|u|d gloom over which the be- 
holder floats : and the mind becomes wrapped in feel- 
ingS'iotiipieaidble byr wocda. > :^''*' ' 

(^ TBiis vtoir of ky peeeipicea, and ovyslal grottoes, 
amid the. depths of the temt iiiottgh ooinct to some ex- 
tendi it greatly increased by ths«nogdlorlyseftactive 
an4. Jroflective qualities of tho^nsbdini through which 
it 'is aeen.. In additteh to ihooteep tonemaot of the 
floe, sunk d^epip l^flnclitb)titt's(it#iMe,«mnd spreid out 
into brosilahsilveaiatnd fhat^o'^mtoesiea, the images 
ofihe«ppdr adgi,rsuid the lApending hnmnocks of the 
floatipg^'masn, are mimfled witbdhe-viaion, while all 
beyoad appeacs a waie chasm of ethereal- bloe, chce- 
qaered witfarfl^rcy oiouds^.the^countOTpart of tlie heavens 
ahovfr Abstraoting. hiSi mind from Us real situa- 
tion*^ and^gsnng at the scene before him, the spectittor, 
while hanging. oiR« the edgfe of a floe, may fancy him- 
self at timea flmttiog beyond the veigo of the earth, and 
looking 4ownMni» the 'uofathomalSe wastes of spsce. 
Observing more <losely/ he perceives while crags of ics 
projecting out beneath Idii, and cail faintly trace their 
connexion to the fabric on which he rests, while yet they 
seem to form part of the fictitious' prospect of sky snd 
clouds over whteh he seems* suifpended. But when he 
places his faiee almost im contact trith the water, and 
extftades the mirrored pictui^firoM his sight, he beholds 
nothing hot the feparry^side of «he'fld« sinking into the 
blue, obscurity of die ocean, liflonly its noat prominent 
reefs are visible, Hke mighty mined coluiltas and shat- 
tered pyramids, half hUden dmong the ooxe.*' — VoL I. 
p. «9— 38. 

There are some other pajsages in the «* Voyage'* 
which we would quote, did our limits permit $ for, al- 
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•iuQgh we do not jtonnmend the <^ Tales,** we nther 
ike the deaeriptiims in the ** Voyage^*' We have read 
Jk vork with great care ; but from what we have now 
iiid, it will be gathered that we do not think the '^ sc- 
aed series** aa impiovement on the '' first,*' and that 
r; ttoeerely tniat tbe^author will not think of pablUh- 
^ • "* third terksv** which would indeed be a very 
criMtf business. 



Mirm ielivered to Hie RtliefCof^regatwn KeUo^ian 
Stnitfff i2d Feb. ISZO,) after the Funeral ttfthe Bev* 
M» PUcairn, By the Kev. John Johnston, £din. 
burgh. Bdinburgh. Macredie. 182a 

ALTH0UOH*this address, which, we are informed Is 
pm of the Funeral Sermon delivered by the Rev. 
latbor, ean have <MUy a loaal Interest, We CAn assure 
roRtden that it is welt worthy of a perusal The 
dBgfnin whose eharacttr it delmeates, was a truly 
fflitbU man, and Mr Johnston; in this deserved tribute 
SI deputed friend, has done honour to himself by the 
silts aod eloquent ddldeation he has given of Air Pitw 
'ain't character. To our readers, especially in that 
^ivterofthe country where Mr Pitflaim was known, 
Rhftfe little doubt that Mr Johnston's tribute will be 
petoliiriy gratifying r' while they wh0 are personally 
icqiaiBted wiih the reverend Author cunnot fail to have 
'Jcirnspeet and esteem' fbrMm incieaaad by this spon- 
uanas testisMBy t* tht wovih of a departed friend. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, . 



MORAL Se MI^qELLANSqUS^ESSATap 

J nNo. 2, 
CATHOLIC £MA«CIPATIOX.'r-A VISIOIT, 

Horn. Iliad. Lib. 1. ' 

I VAS meditating nearly a^ynar ago on the great mea« 
we of Xuional F^bcy at piesent befbie the two Houses 
/Pirliiaieat, the ooosiderwtion of tht Catholic claims^ 
*lai the good Invite- .which might be enpseted from 
Boe vise and amicable adjustment^ when I gradually 
^ iq0 a sleej^ amidst the variety of thoughts whicli 
VQC coursing one aaother ihrough my mind. The sub- 
ject, however, of my waking reftectionsi, did odt quit its 
^ Bpon me in tbemideft of my shunbets, but formed 
'^iot^adrsalD, which 1 wrote down at the time, and 
3ff ventote to lay before »y readers. I do not pretend, 
'ittd, to say witb Horoec,that dreams are ftom Jove ; 
IKJ this one #hich I am now gdihg to relste was so mi- 
i 2te in its psMticuIsrs, and had so soothing an'eflfrct upon 
^ovn spirit, that I am half disposed, especially as 
3ttten bafs tKifi turned out, to consider it as proplietic, 
■iitsll events, a«i willing that jour readers should 
prtike with me in die benefit of roff Vision. 

Tfa« conference of .the two. Houses, at that time pro- 
jected, ruDBing, I suppose^ in my head, methooght the 
i/<ds sDd Commons of -the United Kingdoms were 
in sdrsndn^ tO'n1eet^each oiher from the opposite 
<^^ of a green valleyy*-^ spacious amphitheatre^ for 
a| imsginatioQ did not <SDofine ^t^elf, it seems^s within 
^ vslls of the Painted Chamt^. On one side were 
aemtsiiis rugged and lofty, and covered in mtoy places 
^1 r^upt of mountaineers, who Jooked cMwn. widi 
^htfol, but somewhat indiflerem countenances on 
'^t Kta: which was to be transacted in the valley. 
(^ mother side the country spread out into extensive 
r^vQH* rich in cultivation and woods, with noble man- 
■^^Q^MMises, dean white hamlets, and ehurch towers. 



peepiiig in all directions through the foliage. There too, 
multitudes of good-humoured ruddy faces were beheld 
stretching forward as far as could be seen, with a more 
anxious expression as to the result of the projected meeu 
ing. At a distance) bevond a narrow arm of the sea, 
another land waa visible, of a bright emerald green, 
crowded with a disorderly<-looking ragged population, 
their lifting ftAturas marked with kwn and vehement 
emotion, and sometimes their hands clutching, with ill- 
dissembled fury, at some implements of violence half- 
seen under theirtattered raiment. 

The Lords and Commons took their seats on their re- 
spective sides of the open space ; but the discussion of the 
point at issue did not commence till the arrival of some 
other penonages, for whom thrones, I saw, were erected. 
These were three in number, placed at the head of the 
assembly—the one in the middle resembling the throne 
on which his Mi^esty meets his Parliament ; and the 
two othen of equal magnifioenee, one on each side. In 
a short time, to the sound of warlike instruments, a 
stately female figure advanced to the throne on the left, 
and^ seating herself, looked round upon the legislative 
bodies and on the vast concourse of spectators with an 
eye in which resolution and benevolence were mingled. 
She held a spear in one hand, the Magna Charta in the 
other ; a chained lion reposed at her fret, and over her 
waved a banner, on which were embroidered, in large 
characters— The Bkitish Cokstitutiox. Sacred 
music, intemingliogthesoundof an organ with human 
voices, was now heud stealing along the windings of the 
valleys ; and another female form, of a grave matronly 
aspect, but of a cheerfhl benign air, came forward, and 
occupied the throne oq the right. She had a crosier in 
one hand, abibkin the other, and the banner which was 
spread over her bead displayed these wordfu.THE Pbo- 
TESTAMT EsraBLisHCD Church. The two ladies 
had not limg been seated, when the firing of cannon an- 
nounced the approach of the Sovereign himself. It was 
easy to distinguish^ when be came into sight, the form 
and features<of our present King* and his dignified and 
loyal demeanour.' Then appeared, however, to be a 
light of undecaying youth in his aspect, and a perma- 
nent elasticity in his limbs, that indicated less the exist- 
ing meaarCh thaw the- personification of his dynasty, and 
the words upon his - booner expressed as much— The 
House of Hairoyea. He bowed to the Peers and to 
the Commona as he passed through their ranks — made a 
still profbunder obeisance lo the female personages on 
each side ; and sitting down on the throne between theirs, 
remained iff expectation of the proceedings whicli were 
now t0 open* 

There first stepped forth ftrom thcside of the Peere a 
person of august prescnoe, with a keen fiashing eye, and 
a countenance animated with the highest fervour of elo- 
quence. He began to speak, and on my asking his name 
from one of the people near ine, I was given to under- 
stand that he was called, Pat&iotism. ^* I appear (said 
he) aa the advocate for the injured Lady on the left of 
the throne, and to guard licr against those perils which 
«re threatening to assail her. Why should she for ever 
be exposed to the dangen which novelties must carry 
along with them ? And why should we not be satisfied 
with her known and tried exccfience, without running 
the hazard of destroying, wherts we aim at improving ? 
She has already weathered many a storm, and 1 trust she 
wilt be yet able to stand out against the unauthorized 
operations of the ionovatocs of the age. Liberty and 
Protestantism have always be^n united in these, king- 
doms, and God forbid tha( we should ever see other than 
a Protestant iDhurch, a Protestant King, and a Protes- 
tant Parliament. Can we forget the deadly blows which 
were struck at that Lady, whom we so much love and re- 
vere, by those whom it is now attempted to introduce 
into all the privilwes of her family ? Is it right tlien to 
take the children^ bread and throw it to the dogs? 
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Enough for lihem if itfae|iigit1icr up th« orambg «hti!ly 
fall ftoifi her table. I am ever raspidous of xhan#ei ifUeH' 
they are m9dtiwUb9fit MhAefit neeeatity. iMv^'ioo 
weHdie^aidiMiA^iDyiaMhtry'oTigjhts Mid4Mdofti,'to 
conaeol Hiat jher^ ahoiild agaia • qinviidiigly ti^ltr eAdil(<' 
tiea like I those froea which in former timey^'fdipiVviUi 
deada)!^ eiOaptdw^^ . .-j •' -• • >' ."' "'v.^ (r- ov 

While Pa^riottsv^aa ii|>eahiiiff4'I •btereed'fWmi'^hs 
greater piopor tiorivof < therikdiabkaiiUi >o^ flhin tiehrfttftf > 
champlrign: Jmd aigna; 06 appfohsdiinj affA-'itp^lBftfcttu;! 
whilff fcry. nras depiMed.<tri'tU -bmntinknotn^ aad^lhr 
geatoreaioCtteeetihOflaithe/e^lHMte^iivefl'weM olo^NU' 
ing toihe 5ghtbcacb|!aaidbeBd e aTwi ail « g itbicatdi'hai «OT&ai^ 
ThettomittriafciiiiitesanAltbei^'^kfaimed hy'hU^loqakier 
Qor Btttng.-Jhy/ to liatteviailjirsibtapta^ imf lookedl'idocini-: 
upon theocetipfirithrfsouiBteoaBfieB thataasunied^'dM'^er 
intetfestths iti praoeedeJwj :M£hea -Atnoti^m •ai''f)owif/> 
there adrmiieodjfTDin the-nnidltar the ^JomiDODraooclMr^ 
oratory wheaeiwBlldcaownj^^yMy'b'pairof aealtfi kKmei 
hand, ttiarhedtbefisnidiior JbratuoibAJM £«ii^ aa'ifrewl 
a fficQa isaid ha) to^hab Lad^, «4KK'iii iofleOddnjured^ 
but peifaapi by/thzha .Wh» JciiatnebiBfa ' tbeyiaw injotln^ 
her, ai the cbqiiikit vnif on Mfco 'pMQ»deA lite* oaiv te,' 'antib 
whoMy iheogh: I(hil««.riBeTi)toiapposeAiifl preseiitondiiM' 
sioo^ Litctadtatire, imi(mm t^di» mvMvl j 'support i"ll»'1t 
net to- bei iti^inrdiito 1>el tbad&inJBijaBli 3 ' (Are tlnatPtrav 
/Henda^Wht) coiiOBtago iaiinMng'spnn^gKtlfoif 4l«Ni)A 
it be deua^dandaatioti io.JkwiJoAnity^vy&i Oaal 
thhteodajiger^ which .«tUJpro9ureaUlioBa) datoidersrf 
Are fniUutnaao be kept' oAt of ^ffijuatxighturbeosuao 
their tftithcBiroominiltod a'itfwng.PLAn^tHh>cfcinieoof<tiid 
fath«»i<n|e^jtebaYiitiodiiponitke«Uldidaf Yakmy 
iheir spirit is the same that it eytfmmii'^Qkn;xti^ltukind 
just eauio iiorjpoo^MnitHns{a«d»f41afiii (faeitrminifonDedk to 
a quMec moidknAkantt'thw vf ■oUbla |ad|l s^rii^liiiiot 
truHit(ij|ifviowniivDttMiHBhtr.;prot(ptionl** \|[f^ua Jui* 
tictf>sKiado«nralliay^ noreftumd ibiiriaioli tha4bnaifP 
ontf^^iaAyj^iMklbfk' .Stevros%.ju94iwMi)aifii«[tf 
countcDatiodiaas^ f.%i havfi^iadlKd.Aoi*h|^oiair xii^&Ahh 
PaHsotuM ft)B(hi»giJii1tdaftswa,» ikutl Ai^}hitiii^ 
stili ttiiiel fimjshMiriitgilhatl tiietttaflbifiansvjofii^arhiiib 
left^ attqioj fmnilsi .be 'gathered f aadnadl iKraai oniP biwc 
cbikbttnbrii.I.^iiOfiittt'toriiAia stcp^iilelit aogrsifiiikMB 
Thentlstimlf cai«|^(liiodioor1rhkai9C«D domuXttAfihoiM 
myi^sisMU (M lihftinghtiithink kera^ai^dlingenwtfi^ 
tieaililB>.l)OaMioCl»ts4jUfte ho]d«<V^ <•. / ^n .' \ri7/ -' 

Whtf&theiUiiMiSckUa bdj.tel.aQnfdttdedv tkeiopmiii 
teaatiosi of i.th«Bi> who icr«Wded rthe dlstapt 8hoies{ mighk 
be aoeoj^kiwiia^isr tth aalm ^flte atid^ ddtght. • Th^ drapa 
thcbtinBfisiTBiweBfODif.aml .knelt .down 'asin^tokenjof 
homage a6d xlevotion* Hhe goodioatured .iahakhdnca 
of the plains shod.tesrs of sf mpafchy^ tHataeottied toatteii 
pel the doadi that hid JnungupOBiSkentbrownf. awdlt^i^ 
the coMer. population of the iiins^kvadrdieiy bdmn^a in 
testhnotty bf theis- approba^n* Xbe jUonateh eateiied 
warmly intot the feelings of his poopley^bntfhia faeasagairi 
was^veroaat-wkeo hft turned tO'tb^nairanyOa hkiiightl 
audi beheldibep pensive, and dottbtfidiiOJ^preBskak Aaiil 
ther oratai 8tep]ied fitns) 4ko/sidfiudf^lhe tiord8{ #ith the 
dress of .th^ holy .odei^ fiHVi sable. k4ic^ his isiiawy 
sleeves, and;|he hclitlBii]triooii}pofenreo£hia aspect; mkih* 
ed him to be Piett. He sighed as he began to'kpedb 
and drew a contFaat:betiH»p}c|the.jpraiaiijdi«tanipe>ed 
times and tbaae whciii)t{i»phni!AiOlil^ttrMedttf>^hiirse|f 
the afifectioafl of .her>aoRa^i aikd tbegit4id«|Mit tft»-Aiidod 
liberality atcay out AfJvcjnateiBfd M^ end jeoelfLrlil 
connect themispliFfiiiwitk m wider flrela. • *Nit ianods faa» 
got, I anr. aftaid,. 4siud > he>> iihat bttmitity as ihe pdnalapt 
adjunct of tmsrBiety ;'ABd.'(|MlliBg QVtomn sphere^japd 
our own dnit)es^<wit(k>^'kutitap<api tdiwsh into the<fifi|d 
which the greatah«^eidal0neifiai4irc«t>y.. Let iisihara 
charitT foe ail«^nt leave) hjlokiinr4Dttuitte iaiWdvn 
way the scatteced flock^ nor flMCjConafirtt- wish, ikheoo 
that in their present diiossed stnto will tt)lf kdng their 
own murrain among us.*' 



'9li«Mi f ealinaaati^ th«iiir«<damp ovier the whole as^ 
snibly/trb^nifrom1Ai»iid»4f4he Coinrtons Tavtr ad, 
viteded )(l«o itte fbpoigti(lundji«M hoUiog ctp her mirror 
w^ioh)'«e|Rtsfl|i<ed''ev«iyoiii[seC«nlts'ffebaii^ form and 
cohnir|iiJttoir«ddalseedi|ib»Tl,4iyoo1heri^t, ^* Every 
QHMtnd<l(;|btaa>iaiag4''in«sf'fert'itltoti»arii88ioo8 lef\ by 
Blfl^ ftiriie^ieti M0<9Vh«ifor«o<paeak'pfqadioe connse- 
ted vfiikif^wti (|N^yf1ikatiibieu.4iiic><s'it"not also 
biil4^.aiid>wlieii4iliaa4iBaMhnn«t)liKdii|iligtti^ between 
truthjabddWfogeiiwft^f iiwuM^e»e'ba-aof akurm or doubt 
n»P*gi»ny<h»^tiiadtoyis iwiimo»o^ttit'fatowr I Udy 
Utif v^»JQ«lt mtdUimm <iRiiiw skUv^liMl'sny harm 
CM iia^p4b4f iheo'tiipe««Ht)id«tt^^ii|fhla'totkii<«waided, 
wHhdnenHs dlgktesiia4idpaoioir>ihd»>^i«^ttbch«ill be 
obBdUrad<b^' thesat^oratfpessiifitfn tfT^faidaiboaQts ; doubt 
noi'|«itt»r'4katillidrAiiUriDdivf(4%fl|iey)a»(d Jwaiice will 
ooen^&earisxihsfi'afe beiW!d2oi»flMd,<4oihe tight which 
mmhiOnm thtaminor.'Aaaisayitigvih^pkeieniadittotbe 
\9Ay[ he^sdl^ishifsaiw ilMrtall oppreMniiMl ol9 clanger wss 
arltanead^l abe^thentutoed iieo'Pioiyi #h*te»eaistely I 
sttpped Iftnratard add kissed IVuth/ wish Imtetel emotion. 
At <^^aiiie Jrimment PBtziotlin» a«tii>JuaUc». embraced 
in<liemidst'of/th«'areaa.i/]^ti^»<istatse^!tfae Church , 
MdlStsdelNswed "to'^eaahothav'wath oordfottpyes, from 
wfakdi<a^:iUariaad^jaiAoiiiifiBark0atst)«lMykwlhithis 
ap^kTmin Qibteem^he.Bpvearigttilieciasito qieak; <* I 
a;iBr:idie'(siibra^gtiaBdiab«fi tk4: holies .kdeirfeeb^whom I 
Ai^ kn&ikft' 4ki^r«hsd>« I infra taftenr<& kskp icdnseien. 
tlously kept, and, so help me God, n^te^ihaU depart 
^fom%th^liUdinptalipnfUS^lr& tht4:ipre|o« by their 
oHl)iqaliwrfiaBB£adviewk.(:XI7hdyi|lifib^^reof tbs 
mfasun'ttf .abiBcaBal si^h^taiidisiBkaKiliUmtispaOisncei. 
JiftA di9A.|9«(iB«dxB>i«am,flAf -jltUa mid 'J'><* 
.ItAano'ae^jraRdthBM vdrfla^rwnaMatiBdvwfaeif ahkniver- 
saLatibat,«^ (ibariiiiiihlbedBiwIthotitiimi&bei'^biiaai upon 
niiD^leaii:4Bl|edsQi(aiaM/iiihiadi wMff tba«hlDl r«o<ces of 
ihwabtfiitiriniitrs^iwhose^pBtibahltw lntldlinei<j«a 
UNr ibaicstlfotti^aMtoiaiqpilttrffiiillkaflUiidlyanL^^ 
the plains bent forward'WyhiidblBajfi^irMMab^m'and 
satft ilir^hj4hetr((}«iHab(jpaetii^|B 'iiDishe»;fiB«lb«e shores, 
wknieipMriBiH8]j}}adih)mastjenaUs(linaiithd ffatlAtneet 
^vt,mlbrmiMr^iikidtmA ^fekdinOiaBtoa. 'itSTkek^ lood 
bttastkiajf ^Jdydmiitn ocnfeftkeHhtabeos^iooB it ialifo von- 
dtgr rfbit AifancH'Aittijndk/of inoiselatid^tiiumpbaat ac- 
<;kinft»ioMliajis)acpitf^oiUdikBl9c4eftiiiif4^jJ-«i^ and 
lQ)Jbi|)at8a(k^flBA tiri 'U' ^j,u.]'..nn''yt -jiU n; 

.li!iWaa.nolaBosttiisUnifidfli:;th«'tfaii^'and picui- 
^Qsquci itylsiof ibistori«8l oOniffmitiof^;«dopied by the 
didiohilMiderSi! to. see otdl niko^iwHki ^«hbI event, the 
mfwdajindi. bearing* .Qt: ih^ lactqfis^ .),wkfsb> ^«»< often re- 
markabf^(f0fftpiSh,bbMit)I^dnd^tQCS&i dSvejadvantage 
o^'giyf*C^enflh.fmijhi(te>4ia^bUlars4 iv.td be iiaoenained 
froio tko.dl<«t(w1ndi tltt;3f{<uiHiilllyilukii«<lipHith« mind 
oCvaif^arii*^.fff'qptj«^iwaimu^gre^er.tkap that of 
tbsiimoat altikiBg;flBArrbtive4u.i)Ke^»hfdl4)rMent U14 
cfadeviwAtltiiiejw<i|VBciiA«aa/t)£ith0ikMttl>i)£>«ayinga to 

^iAtttbaIR«djofiSta4tf«,/tn.4fi86wmiiieiiiKing James 
theittJUh^ tbtoikjy9u^iofriltaeiien^!9«a«plissfcing for- 
sMAd to^mei^tak; iaodrdtfk) tei]Mti>Ui*ii(»8^wh3 had 
cgni^tn takttiiite,vXhoma^ oohatCBaCiQisBUnia, put his 
^t. iDs^«jgate«jio»d;.kald ^m btng^iiw. .Jaoiea burst 
iata^ .tenia ^ 4M1 mdn , Jsu t- iprode]at< and - fteosdentious 
ttonjufit (Qo tbe^pairttof, biaigstordiim^tsrka.aternly ob< 
Unroit^f*" BelterjUmt^bairoft wocfNjtfaM.beardod men.'* 
. 6if Oldfion iMutMiy^ ^atusslor. oft Laid £Ubaak, held 
the offi^^ jof tfeasttreB.depttta of Gotland under King 
Jamea the Sixth, with whom he was a great favourite. 
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WEEKI^Y RBGUTSa OF CQUTiet8BC AND BHLUifl LBTTRES. Ml 



Oace vhen iipoo aviMfcteit^ Uvg tftlMMlaif bii|nMlli« 
lai t0 drop his ^Wrctn tb^Mobvttfami fwA aa 4thflr 
poioQ bdon pnMtfoi; : Jbin«i4 iCbfloghi oU (Md .«(ii« 

dtttbeni^ftfUI|e.U:Mpc«iiA4HrftlOi«J^«iii^gMn« bnt^ 

A poor AjnvliiM ■wi«i^Tflik<»i<«iMfMMp#Mvdft3^iiiF 
hu^qg b0a«uNi «vtii«ibifotMLoalitaitoh)9>Mn»liqaiir,< 

^ CDsabig.«ip«dr^ friMiSO iNirdrtiJUiAe Mitaiidiqf i ig 

to, br tibiii9i«iiw^(fkMorftb«Bk^«lli^bt iktrted th« 
n;>«iit,.«Dti^ieiiikiiBf:bt]iMHl(|)Mn(r«chM •)T6t>«dd.'to 

aad the pgclrjrfvroAigjM ckD;|(rafcd •toQgithftJUBk,.sii<i 
jaioariiig «»4^ic|^.tho |i^(5£ vfacftt ;iha imscl hMl 
btily |€»Miv iMil(th^.fX)«|itilieBiMBi «£.lM8ritilg4bupte. 
a?ji«aMcatoff>kifiag<fle]ibcii^fmimf Jh^Ti^lav nnith 

euiiioa/ofjIbaiEqiMK (o^iatailkiMi^fttbe^mvA fier* 
ua vbo bBpfieaMtiiocbc •ih^ heudiithsiiroiiMO, lin her 
^miDft,/ ptoatavtOK t av aaci: •f. ! afSMiio>b« l# kor Umi 

Ksm CO. hps ttcocp«fiiUjn^aiiag}ed.tM4iS:iObt wu^j.^nii 

.kneltU4.iAtiltofvhiitlwfaill«igliifieft.ibiiV4f I 
aB8*«ialheeJ/'n Jj<u> ,1:1 qljH u< ,f». .. . • .-■< .*' ■ 

1fiUla^j«igMl gafliiifeJiiiiglM^iiini m>L,'iuwtog 

taitiayHfli^ter«iA« #^ttbi ^ie«edHid'«iL>&liaUDg'Qw4 

. tte, aad ■f hii i lHIy JBUrdbJaedy'tln faMMrdi, feftmis{M 

pa, toDk him aiide 26i» Ji«frec Bb«itfbK|-«odt tboM 

r^vi^ibiiv 
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M «id^ia4te»rfiTbB/bwi|fbly!]>au#iyb jUttittwlpriw 
AmflvovdiandatebbeUiiB) ifBqrttbaiagvMtK^ywfc )*4I1 

< W itt h > b ia ^ hdJh9iiLiUtaB«Miol4ii» 4uecti..faiiMfbi^tMAv 

rjb «:kna4l|sfi]i gifc.Mtb4ti|It;oSbcMv • luMMlMOiM&y 
it^ored to the circamBtance of bi^ Aal^iitfftDgifl^^ 
fund the crown by marriage. 

Beece waa the int-laToeord -die^tdlowiog remarka- 
tJe expression, whklLhaa Jattadx Jl>eexL,rendered cUsxi- 
ol as veU as d^l^'VyiiS^Uiml&d into the pun 
m» of iiUI)«i«ii% t Adkil\Bruee^ e^u^^^vpitt^i^ 
^ mora to the MW|P^A?cttts6£abe nobles than any 
«tber king, bv the immense grants which be giive to bis 
ioadM^lmumimhivt ciAled •fMtUawMNt Atfihtekutahs, 
B Mdcf 4q'idniiiiM ia«»'Ae laatuiiriiif iftbairtiemrfati^ 
when tbty s«M%(i fbMttXflv Andylayin^lhaislNtfMhikiiisii 
tieir sTOtda^ ei«kimfd, '^'DyitlltKei(VBi«^qMiiedi>miff 
ngbta, aad^^kb tb«a wa ab»U<msMtai«^bnii:fM' >iiiw<. 

idcdaqs ^ UsrCbfimid«v.peGiiidti«rettMflQM«Kayw 
ag sf OaMriqvOangUf, bishop s0 ihnAKMr'tetf'ilegsal 
dcottiA po|ti^}kii|6livfvba»)^a«jp1lpilieHNitt>h4gb4>«^ 
tseea tkas<J^ki(«f'>ilban^«ddiiAng(iia, ittoa ^PomiMil 
^wniol ■oMfbiirt iafthd<kbigdam^ wad who both sim^ 
cd at the powera of legonoy, the accanMisiisd \MUfp 
•cat, inbMatr4#^a»l>hnir.]|ni^ tbnWBlnekftibn* 
Kiritatfidl«lMMfth^^4nieTitolMseMiak4t ^Mufe'ib 
MtcaB^a^NoiotillatiM'oi ttai»iboatil»3aH:tMlsi>i toi»: 
Msa, wh»teJ||iM>a»«BiGi «n ui^aMf^ fho- M^ 
pBoed owaiintiiwayinid had flbmou»i»nfi«i4td iindbr^hM 
sachet, lididy*i«olii^ byOoaiMuIyJSftiM^lnrbRiuliiit 
ibe lane^nie viih'hb 4m^*^ that - he^knaw noibhi^iof 
the matter* ilis>aupl|Mio 9iitiii» oausad libe phdts«of 
bs jack twaonadt #Ui&)Iio^laa ^MMSvMd, wish a poig- 
aant aM0» ^ Uy kiid,'yoav csMdHMS li not g«ld, for 
tkcBtitdtttHing.^ This boie a double nioBning«j|h# 



WfdidMfaraibsaiaB hnplyiBg^hs ides of imsonndneu, 

amitlht 4iMlnaiBorfi«<fsqBt> '. 1 .. ... 

..ThA^fiakUck^giOKie isjiaid^^by.lissulMiiera^ to be 
pimUsri^mhi«bMa(|ifoasps^KUMraKpfesHhhrj Jtislbr 
this. wasQA. thai Mi nM^polf she hamteofi iMnllies and 
pU«s<thHH|0hcnitri;h»4D«ltrp took^hetr^se 4»om ocoa- 
sionol sayings^ soeh ta thoae we are nb^oollacttng. An 
iBiism»oi«li8icisel iwntis< [IwaM^ in^the ipn)iulsr tra- 
dtettto flftthetfrf^iifejaiiSbaiiiainarfDoogfaaLi "^hn flmt of 
thi»iba%«4na t n etts f Ais t yy n te aassuntiof his sisbieve. 
mntttoi QM'OfnilruoeVi hActles.)' Wi^eii thsMconflict had 
eessei^> Bi«esj«irtp;iirbd>(a^:tba> h«P»o«lHMe feats he 
hsdiSuehipiMnilarjBBCsaioaitOiddDiirrffhahd, in doing 
a»«.dflsarlbediliiRi oaithoiiAiiiipiBv^adbatiis^ ** the dark, 
gray mSn/V ( Tiik aa|»ptied.liinidsi«h attame. 

• ifo«e<yaBsaiags,;aiiaBsiaAoejaftnrrsy emphatic Oaelie 
Q80ufred.ia sb«]sayif% olciaf fnanl in ttintyre. He had 
bscDStmMiootdi byshe soUsotor of esoiie before a jus- 
ties. oC tbtrpesoe^ fiwr^hiMog bec»'0«ibtfmed in the great 
Uighlandsin of amuggiaif^ t^/Pha.aahnenf the justice 
«nrGam]kbelL; and hts.koal daaignatioii (that of his 
SBSate) waaa compAoitlonof )t«d Gaeliciiipordt^ sfgnvfy* 
ilig;'< iho wood of fli^MM'.'o<Vhe poor M, paan was fined 
ao aeT«rely<thaiile>eoqqiderd>httn8elfipfeitfeatlyi ruined, 
sad > of eomae Mt seByr,di»iBnsi>lns. . 'Whon tho trial 
wssiOvsBj and all ths^paople^badflaft Shd'CourtLmom, he 
|aaaaiiip.(dhia..jadffi,..aaMii8ai4^faLi)aslic,>M Laird, I 
bttft this. day dift&driy«lBr^titIo>with><ypd;VM.^i How 
ao.9M..ssid the Joslieau^Tptesoi^fn 'quoth' the old 
Bum^ with. a most: fdsis#sitt thaks{of thff&eadv ^^ I sm 

beDomsisBdxifithfl^g)i%i«ihiIs)|otiifennrin''Jofd'<)f Ae 
YM^ V ^ TM^ihtgjd uu^h imow affeotbag ^ polgoaney 
Inithe'Otigiinl^lansiiagt/ ^ m iifi) 'Avr." -jih /t • 1- ,' • 
« ^aaoBe'>MrynniMsbld'fCp«ssibnrf«<|cvttd<JSl the 
mUs^.hy^Kiog iJirtttes V< of itho(«ndbrt«kiNrte J^Nnoie 
ArmaliQDg,' Tboogh tb^si h^ns twb9< vrhsr sni «ld >h)s(o- 
nm>mJUMi anaJsos lrisuid:)sairj|'l'{aiidmiilofeshisd a 
bsadafiliPBi*fueight>wslI4ioi«idlabfeiBenrMbiibj, #hose 
ifalsrfliifty wns-pkimfelv'JiiBt death iritt j^aatly .Uottnted 
byt ihdpiiqal^ kmJiicsoMiJ ol4«l8^W]|{7 itbs> boMeit man 
oiL(thslboiiiletyiaBid<hff novib hstknhig «a^>tmci bM< ^ the 
aabl aB0niiM«f JBii|/bndJ^*t.^tiaistidngicsmfe tffipiifyMB 
obeiaamis 40Bthb'jkiagriat^ar>huh(ibg ifriMobJand wwaso 
n i ilb rtoy a tu ■ iad> toEJekcfaieflthe^ybysi T^^vfUwime^hy the 
aplsadoiif ^idiia af^sTsI shdt'fht>Mnnltt^ o# bia^train. 
** What wants yon I^ha^e/^*'4si4) thfe moaarchi 'turning 
awii7^hMraary^M(dwC>afkiAg!bhb«ld>ha«« r* The bor- 
ddpnr^i peaetteitiy itHat)ith^»^Mpgi-daaired<qr<t>l!s hls^Ufe, 
st^einjriBd'ibaw^.bib.ibwhy loibshig cavointsin fbrty 
nun joonstmily iw(tbe jfoyal servicfs<««d to hM«sr rasdy 
tor:bxiaf9isny)subioetUn*'Bagftndyiduke, eiri^ bad, or 
bsrisnj bnihi»a^feB'Uay)r ^ hfynwiiwr^sifest*. Aee» 
hig^hoiwe«er()tU8t JiAiMi|.t«tiit0d bildDs dffihswidi eon. 
taapa^iihd eflBclahnid<wMb irehtdieMj ^ttfim^t ane 
liri&sa^aeelBdgiito&iai ane |[V8tsl99^>ibed; Ikrt had I 
hnoBiD^iairv'tbatiyeiffStfldba¥e tsl9SRjmyiljff<(ithis day, 
I) i^^snd ihafe^loevedk (upOn'tbe>bavdftfi in4t»jA» tof King 
HsiAe aBri''y!oi|4uilh)'ififif'Iknoir'>J£i|igiHtiHe''iiRould 
wtigfardofpb an^ biittboibrwaih gold th^knov ihst I were 
^oadsmncd lbiii4ayU9i> Heiwas>inniediaiefyiled to the 
adblRdd'Mi^endated^ aloqgi<wi4i'«H<hit x^^ilsni com- 

^> 'Oi^siof'the ttantfotti^ popaikt sttfrievitold in ridicule 
eSthsi8eDltMiiUiahhnidersjils pdnUrd by a very droU 
Imdriaeonio HxpiciBloik; ' iA> northwcoabtvy'nan travel- 
Ungiwne flay wpMl afMttd'Meraiblsck'anail, which, un- 
dortihocnilstdh^idtsithstkwas audited |ii«m, ho took 
np>SBd>pBsaeeded ito lestl ' »On Uting off and s wsllowing 
t.psit«|litho%odyj'h«'dfseaiiaMdwba(t>it4vssi where- 
nttmt'i^ebiff{ui»aUlilig>lo«ai^khowledg9hisdaigu8t, and 
wuhiAg whertn'MWMs^if >pMaiUs4koB-biaaelf the 
rfs)>aiiiliiiient under «tf aflbeted one, ha ihrs«p away the 
ranMlndorortheoremcnteyiiHththif nogvf fjaculatioQ| 
^ Cni^tAvwtak^ou m far baiii im Uks s plbttis* 
tsimasi'* 
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The perfectioii of contemptnout indiffereiiee wta ex- 
pRssed by Mary of GuUe^ Queen- Regeut of Scotland, 
when, on receiving a letter from John Koox, eonuin- 
ing some severe animadYenioos on her oondoot, and 
especially on her attachment to the Catholic faith, she 
handed it to the Archbishop of Glasgow, with the words, 
*^ Please you, ray lord, to vead a pasqnil.*' 

Aces of heroism havesometiikiesf been admnpanied by 
▼ery brief and very empliattc expressions. The Scot- 
tish sirname Dalyell is said to have originated' in one of 
such. King Kenneth the Second, upon one occasion, 
having expressed a regret that the body of a nefir and 
favourite kinsman Was ignomibio{isIy expose'cl upop a gib- 
bet by his enemies, and 'liavingmidfe onkt of a great re- 
ward to any one who wtoild'wscue it and briri^* it to him, 
none of his barona could bfr found posseM^ Of sufficient 
hardihood to undertake so hazardous an enterprise, till 
at length an obscure man started forward, , exclaiping, 
«^ Dal yell," that i», i» the old Scots' languag^' I dare. 
This hero perfonned the exploit to'thi Idng^s conjplete 
satisfaction, and afterwards w«s hoAoiired'^ih' a per- 
mission to bear in his armorial coat die figure bf a man 
hanging on a gibbet, together with the words / dare for 
a motto ; both of which the Dalyells still assume. 

Of a similar character is the spirit' stirring anecdote 
related of Sir Walter Scott of BucdeUcb;' In the Min- 
strelsy of the Scotdsh Border. * This br^V^ (gentleman, 
having rescued KhiMondi Willie^ the'celel^Ated reiver, 
from his place of confinement at Carlisle, was summon- 
ed by Elizabeth, to answer for his misdeed a( her^urt 
On being introduo6d to the presence of her majej^y, she 
upbraided him with gre»t bitterness,' and' conclud^ by 
saying, that she wondered hivw he-dAred'tb do what he 
had done. ** Madaaiy'^flafaiithothighi^spiriteA'bbrderer, 
turning away from her with contempt, *< what is there 
that a man dare not do ?" ,,..>'• 

A legendary story tbid itl Twe^ale, ^races,^V origin 
of the name Hondbbtgh, to one of tTiose accidental 
phrases to which so much 'attention seems to' hfl^i'e been 
paid at the period • of ihe cteation of sittiktnes.- ' A Scot- 
tish king, when on a hunting visit to Peebles,* was one 
day enjoying the sporlj of hawking; ,Blo|ig. Ihe. v^l^^y of 
the Tweed, about two ni lies V^ow the toi^i^, Th^hawk 
happening to pursue 'its pi^cv acfoss the riv^r^ wtiidk was 
th^n at flood, the king^nd^U his nobtes exper^ced a 
mortification similar to) tMit of being thfbWn out in the 
chase. What increased the distress of the royal party 
was the impossibility, under thesepirc^m^^nces, of re- 
claiming the hawk, Vhi^H was a valuab/e ope^^n?^ a fa- 
vourite with his 'majesty. Ah' husbandman, wh^was 
ploughing his field on (he opposite 'side^ observing their 
dilemma, exerted himself to recsH thbldst'Mf^ and, 
when he had succeeded, adopted the resolution of taking 
it across the water at all hazards, in q^der tq restorpfttto 
the king*s own h&ndi/. fie, '{liei-efore, upjoked^ {lis horse 
from the plough, and'^nittigeti^ Iti to' iW stream^ ,wU^ the 
hawk upon his hand. The king adm'lted, oTcoune^ the 
courage of the than,' and felt an interest ih him, over and 
above what was thereby excited, on account of liis pre- 
cious charge. See^n^, tl^s^^angcr jYWchtJvSfWfrom 
the stream, and anxious^pat the ho^s^ Si^W^ prove 
siufficient to sustain 11101 un^er it^ uppet^HOj^^typi ^hf tmo- 
narch cried otV, ''Horsed 'bruik weel !^^ whicn^was as 
much as to say, '* May th^' h^rse bear' well lip again&t 
the current." The sturdy animal did succeed in bear- 
ing its master across, ^and ib«^ h»wk was dalf delivered. 
The grateful monarch iaimediatelyeonfenodtuj^on the 

« 
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* The monastery of Red Friact attadied to the Crostf Church 
of Peeb'es is said to have been the usual residence of at least 
*' the Jameses/' if not earlier sovereigns, when it was the royal 
pleasure to hunt in the forests which then abounded in this dis- 
trict. The place called King's Meadows, about a mile ftom 
Peebles, where the beautiful seat and plantations of Sir Jb: n Hay, 
of Hayston and Smithfield, bart., have of late years succeedad to 
aboriAnal sterility and desolation, is supposed to have derived its 
lameinHn this circumstance. 



rertorer all the land within sight of hb plough, upon 
the north side of the Tweed, and at the same time ap. 
pUed to htm the name ^' Horse bruik,*' the principal 
]$krt of his emphatic exclamation, which, however, suc- 
ceeding tongues have corrupted into Horseburgh. The 
ruins of Honeburgh Castle, which this man or his pes- 
terity had built and inhabited, still stand tipon a rising 
giiDUiid near ifie river, as a sort of memorial of this cu. 
rioul tradition. It wa!i one of a chain of towers along 
the bAoks of the Tweed, used in former times as the 
mieaas of communicating with telegraphic despatch the 
dews <yf invasion thlroushput a district, at least eighty 
mil^ in extent, Horseburgh corresponding on one hand 
whh -Cardrona, and on the other with the castle of 
Peibl«s. ' 

' We mKy enumerate more of these Scottish Laconia 
at'A future (^portunity. 
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MR HUME AND MARISCHAL COLLBGE. 



'. iFrom an Aherieen C6rrt$p&nitnU) 

''V!r ^isiti, ^^,P'» <" ]pord. Hector of the Marischal 
C61k^ df Aberdeen, has beeii pleased, at,|the conda- 
sion" tff his Rectorship, to offer to the students two 
piKk6^^ (each consisting of a gold medal, and five sove- 
reigtrs.) for the best J^ngl^h Essays on tiff two follov- 
ing^irojects :.— • 

ist.'^^ On ttie evils of intolenmoe towards those who 
difl^r froin us In religious opinions.*' .. 

^Sd.' '^^ On the comparative importance of scientific 
and dassidal instruction in the general education of 
lAai^ihii I an^ Kosr far ihe curriculum in the universi- 
ties "'of this United Klngdpm and on the Continent of 
itutope, ii: suited to effect theseobjects." 
' To 'me it appears that Mr Hume has acted in this 
matter dn^isely and improperly, maDife8^ng not only 
in^iperience in things whicn require taste and literary 
skill, but also such an eager desire to press his own 
mo^e^ of thinking upon the attention of pthera as leads 
hln^ , to sacrifice spiind sense and proper feeling in the 
aUetnp^ First, Mr Aume prescribes for Essay the sub- 
ject of fc/tpouf lokratiotty ,and to whpn> P Not to the 
student of theology alotie, not to any one class of stu- 
diehts, but to all the students attending college, from 
the boy, who ha;^ hardly mastered the Greek rudiments, 
up' to the learned Theologuc, to wliom the history of the 
cnuTcK from the persecutions of Nero downwards is fa- 
n^itjar. tf it F^s, as it quj^Ih to have been, the Lord 
Recto'r^s'object, jli^ off^^mg prizes, to reward and gireen- 
cod/kgefment to talent, industry, and distinguished pro- 
gress among the students generally, surely he ought to 
haVe proposed trials suited to the respective stages of 
progress of the students in the different classes. There 
can be nO doubt that prizes giveii^ upon this principle^ 
f which was that adopted last year by Mr Hume's pre- 
decessor. Sir James McGregor,) are eminently cslculs. 
ted to promote the interests of learning. But Mr Home 
gravely proposes aprize loathe. students at large, towards 
which it would' be utter presumption for the vast majo- 
rity of them even to cast an eye. 

I am strongly disposed to think that nothing bat sd 
exces:»ive anxiety to press the Subject of teligious tole- 
ration upon the attention of the students, could bare 
blinded Mr Hun^ to the hnptopriety of the coarse he 
has taken ; an idea which is not a little confirmed by 
the manner itl' which the -subject is proposed,— vii. 
<< On the^eiAU-ci' intolerance,'* &c Who that Itnows 
Mr Hume*s sentimento on religious toleration, can fail 
to see that the choice of thia subject^ thus expressed, 
was not so much the result of an impvtial and enlight- 
ened consideration of the method best fitted to promote 
the academical improvement of the students, as of a 
desire, honest and upright, no doubt, on Mr Hume's 
part, that the youth at our universities should early im- 
bibe the same spirit of political indifference towards re- 
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distiiieuioiw, the same aU^embrMiiig liberalUm 
1/ principle u 3Ir Hume and his friends have long ma- 
aiicsted- and gloried in ? I am not finding fault witli 
Mr llttme*t political opinionf ; but I do object to 
i.s taking the advantage of his rectorship in ocder to 
{jKt these opinions upon our youth, both out of season 
lad out of pbcs. Mr Hume ought to knowr that most 
of the foang men at a college are so far from being ablA 
a> judge of ** the evils of intolerance towards those vfhQ, 
d^cT from us in religious opii;iioQS," that thej, caq, 
nrcel y be said to have religious opinions at all* Ip ^, 
a^for aoj body, especially for one who h»f.ngt,fixe4, 
rI^ious opinions, to talk and declaim against, bjgpm;, 
tad intolenfioe. But, belore a man can be JBtyd to 
^TD an impartial and enlightened judgment on (bi^ in** 
nste qnestion of religious. tol;;ration, it is nece^^xy 
•iat he be ooikvinced that there is truth in r^igion^ np^^ 
tint the truth is but one ; and, moreover, tilat he be cor- 
d^ly petsaaded what the truth is, iii^pposition to the 
sisy forma of toor. 

Bat if the first subject of Essay is unfit for most of 
•}x »tadenta, the second (as above) u unfit for aU^ of 
tkai. Wliere bould Mr lifume have fouud a subject. 
m which the information requisite for its cQscussipn^ 
VIS more certainly placed without the reach, of young 
H9 quietly pursuing their studies at a Sc<^^i;h college^' 
tba that of the respective curricula of the CoDti^ent^^ 
vA British universities ? Did Mr Hume' intend that 
betvixt this time aqd the first of May, (when the ^s^jaya 
Bsst be giren in,) the young men should p|^eo a cor- 
Bpoadence with Paris. Berlin, Goettingeh,' Vieh^a^ 
Cepeohagen, Upsal, illfidrid, &c., in all of wliicl^ ^Jll., 
fsnidest the curricuTum is different ? ' Or( sUpnc^siqg 
ttiis dxflicalty got over, and infbrmation obtajne^i 4^4 
Mr Hume sappoi^e that li was as eas^'to decide l^elV^^n 
±t respective merits of the citfrici;ila Ih^the.^iffe^m 
cdTersaties of Europe *^ to calculate the army ati^ 
Bvy estimates ftir the y^ar ? And lastly, did Aj^.r f^un^f 
cconemplate the iibsurdity of setting down ayoupg mazii 
laning his daily titski under marten according to a 
cenain cuiricui^my t6 prbttouhce unpn ihe merits 9^ that 
coarse of ttudy which is prescilbea to himl^presctlbed 
vithout consiuting htfn^ fbr' this 'reasohV^.tlo 4?^^* 
aoag others, tbkt he is too raw i^ inexperi^ncjdj tA 
jid^of the matter for himself?'^ '\ ' ^ ' . ' ^ 

fht election of a successor to Mr ^^(lYne took' pUc^' 
OB Monday last. Of the four nations into ^hich tlie 
laments (ell^tors) are on these occasrohs dlvijlcd, two 
TOted for the re-election of dir fiubne, and twofbr biit' 
Jmsa McGregor. It appears that the Chatter does ^ot^. 
a it Glasgow/ give the casting vote to the last Rectqr ^ 
ladssno similar case, strange to say, has betbreop-'^ 
nned, the Senatus At^einicus, I understand, tap ,t0 
place the matter before the Royal Commission, 

Ahcrd9€ih 4/A March^ 1829. 
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Han.! hail! firoi^,lao^nt•lll iMid val^ ^ 
AU ye whp eQn% wi^iaawramr andhwai^ 

Boond OberoB the Kli^ to«dl ^ " 

Upon the salt acasoum. ' >' 



f). U 



*• 



Blow the shdis ! ding dong the foam belh ! 

Crabs, hiss out ! limpets, raise a shout { 
Perivrinkks, issue from your cells, 

For Oberoa holda a merry bout I 



1 » 



Here we stand on the flashing sud. 

While prawns and shrimps, those froUcsome hnpe. 
Hop round us on every hand. 

And after themllttle Puck limps. 

Now make a rattle^ yji marine cattle, 

. For the King Lath mounted a ling I 
JEUdtng forth like, a warrior to battle, 

. With his bridle of a long-tangle string. 

On a cod, whcwe shoulders hroad 
' Cleave the deep, with 4k jushing sweeps 
Sii^ one with a huge corid rad, . 
Up-l^ahuig tl^e waves in a heap. 
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A ti^y brat b^lahourf a spftMI. . •* 

Wflh a^bfft*i:'fl wrhi0lMr»,to make him go brisker- 
Five otnsrs haye caught a sca^oat, ' 
, And here abottt^ there afeevt whisk her. ' 



4- I 






ijahci grows dmi :— ^ menrys/trim 
Wpyfully wedapppwtitd^^sa,, '. ' 
>^hil8t ]X)und us the fii^^Ulaskinr, ^ • 
!jAnd^4ttie wavesTijipie^erith glee. 
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" ^^^oW %c, now there^ in ocMn, in ah-^ 

^J^?! * flutter abpu^ Joyous rgut^ 
, .TW "*<>"»»?« %ifln«th* to atare,. 
.^^ Ap<^^>ta¥v4i|lhts«i«twiaiclhigimt. 

, .« Saenoe all !" King Qb. dotji cajB ; . 
. "I ,".?tay the speed of each ^iioy ateid» 
,,![ (And to the wind closer haiU.jTf^ 



t 



o t^ l^wi^-d.fMfuods takehesdi 

i ■ u 
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■' "HaA ! =hffl-k ! tire squirref*^ bpft . 

' .i A ^*?^^^^ *^^>>! m^ jVhJeat 
" ^Ofa lambkin a^e in tl^f^^i^. 
' ' ,*Vfholisteth a aly foil's feet.. 



i / > 
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Hafk! the'owl, that Ijpirit foul, ' ; 
" ' Asketh a boon of tbf fading xnooni 
.'^hilst in cloister dimi)^ OjJ^the cowl 
. 1^ raising his matin tun«» 



•' •; 



.' r. f 



'^ush ! the cock^:-the village dpckr— 
^", \ Croweth stirilf, af)d from the hill 
Sly Echo replie^ fipom her rock, 
Com^Jx^d Aiiri^,ihe ^um of the rill. 
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The pUiyfU breeze, Ulte distant' Ws, 
^ ' " Sound^h his horn, a^ if in scorn 
'" - Of the tears which^e stakes, ^m the tree^ 

' Ah^ ihe leave? from the Vjokts torn. 



') 



Far J*' the west, by labont 0ppreia*d, 

•Theaoon hath gone, wiUi h^r stsors every onc^ 
In the measureless ocean to rest, 
, Till sinketfa thozwide blazing son. 

And lo ! on high^ the j^osy eye 

Of wildMng day, over the bay 
Beginneth to peep tiirough the sky ; 

Ha ! ha ! spirits vanish {•--away ! away !** 
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THB SDENSUROH LnBRARY JOUKNAL. 



L1T£BART OHIl^CHAT AMD TUUCTlti. 



tnCM^tXteli. n^KtfStihM, haF.mJSvJL «fil 



of 



ofDhinkaiiiifei^ 

impioveinent ilnM OMftppeannee of the fonner edition, and 
taiu about eiheet or new aetU^ W« riaiU pcdbtbly ipti] 
it at greater length toon. 

We oteerve that an StMjr oa Moral fVeedon» bj tht Rer, 
TTioniaa Tolly Cribbace, A. M., haijtut appeared. It Ibrmt i 
haadaome oettna iro||naeri iqd |i ^i^bliahei, )^ Yai||h^^| 
Innes. 



MMllhaf fliMbMlr wm^ iappiiV ^bo«t in 
ner.wUdiialUghlrbetoniag. The enmit to K^Mwdad by a 
frin tbirtjrinehea vide, whifliilUla down om the tMt. Mibt 

tying with learlet itrlngi at the knee, which ia now won at pn> 
dady the middle of the ealf. The poekeu an extraoidiiutilr 
] ^apadoui, and the hoka extend from the hip aU down the thigh. 
The ilocklngi are generally white, with green do^. of a ?ery 
large and thowy pattern. Theihoeaarerad,andtafnapatthe 

The Rev. Dr Walt oT Cambri4|> ia abont to ednttoanet n Re- ■***' ***• "«»• *^ « eekhrated exqalait^ onea wefl knewa in the 

pcrtosium Theok^icum. or CrltiGiUleGOlA oTJCboteifiiLUSfi::. g>y neighbo urhood oT Covent Onrden, udat tha Wdk of Sadler. 
ralure. in which »»f«<*"o««,«» J^J^^^fti^^^^ . .7'*'«»$^ P^-f^^T* Mr Pamberton haa mide to d^^t 
.taterftte Text, and o«.er«22J^^^ nr^l.,; grettthK 

contained ; and in whidi Ao Amlg^ wwrtri on Divinity will be w^ .u«iwid rf him. k..*. iw«m .n «• ^. ^MT^Z^^L^ 

conden«Kl. Maitoformaeompleteworltof «fcrencetotheB«>. T^^^jf^^^^^^^^ "ZT^.^ 

ii*.i^H»i^r . ■< ' .'. . . ,M » milk-and-watery. He y to play Shplock aooa, and may im. 

nJi TS M.S1^!» SlSLfifc-rirwS^ Mearare,- whldi baa been rertved at Dniry I.ane.-Wamtttt «y. 

la in the preti* v <> i ii t i <: ti 

Mr Robert M'WilBam makes the foUowing latltir mtooalln*^ 
neooa annonnoeracntt— PattiotiBm, Emya on bove. Truth. SelCi 
^c, by Robert M'WiUiam. author of an Xaiay m Dry Rotf mM 
Foreil Txec«« 

Shortly win be pnbUshtd, ia two v^loaita Evo, The History of 
the HoguenoU during the lixteenth century, by \f . ^. ^rownini^.i 
Krq. The work will contain a ooncbe narrative of tho luflb^^ngi 
ofttieFreodiProtettanti. t • - . 

The avdior of the ViUage Paator'baa In the pren a T/olnnif of , 
Mrioufl tales, etitiaedi Okxida aB4 Sitiyhtaeb whleh, we i|ndeT. , 
itand* will very yoon appear. 

Mr VIgooles, dvil engineer, it prep^ing for pubUoation Ob- 
■ervatlona on Rail Roads and Railway Carriages. 

A second edition of the clever noveY. The Vottthandttanbood 
of Cyril Thornton, is published. 

A great number of pamphleta on the CathdUc Question hA^e 
issued, and are Issuing, fVom the metropolitan press. They wiO 
live their day. and then be heard of no more. 

NiKMo'a LiTHOoRAPHte Phikts.— We hikveldoked ct6r th^s 
series of prints IHnstrative of the dr«timstane«i eonneeted wkh 
the Burke and Mare murders, and particutarty of fhbpart tthMi 
Dr Knox perfbrmed in that tragic drama. We tliink ic highly 
proper that such a iterles of prints should etisC. We As/vebiMii 
most pleased with the deSteeatloo of th« pleeft of plate ¥rhkth, ^e 
undeistand. his students ha^ It In eoMenplaftitin'to^Mstet to 
that eminent man. It is n divw wpi wppoftid by ;»ll4gh bone. 
and aurmovnted witt a death'a head's the chnsi^Ks.. irbidi< ana 
yidi, repTcaent poctrdts of Burke. Hase^ Macdongal^anf olhaESi 
together with- the inOunoM transaetioal.whMt tookiplaf^ Iw the 
OrMS Marketi and the laaadptkm.behnr to lat ibMs .9)^4^<7t' 
•< Thi« cup. originaUnf tmsh and/ ilk m mmnrm ^ im <^ tl^ 
West Port Murden. to. aa a.mark of )hfiv«faaijm^ri^^„ 
and as the esqyreaslon of thdr high contsmpt . of pHi>li<; ttfiiiijff^ ; 
presented to Dr Knox, by hto cntbuslsslac pu|4^. sesf^.l-SSS-^i** , 
We cannot help regarding it aa a curlpua IbQt.iii fhe iwtjtral hii- ^ 
tory ot man. that of the 400 stadenU ai prettfU qti^ndinJf tf^ , 
Kmj^m elasSf 150 have set the^ namea to a su^scrl^iob lister a . 
piece of pUte to that IndlvIduaL We hope this list will beprini. * 
ed for the benefit of the fUtuxo prosper Ih UA bf the subserU- ' 
oers. 

THsrr IN TBB FiHB AaTS-- A rcaaiit oieORtaoe la Ptris htk • 
caused great Interest among artists, and eteated coiisteniaU<in *t' 
the Louvra. It to ascerUined beyond a doubt tlist theorigmal 
picture painted by Raphael, of Christ and the DiMlpto,'op.-as' 
others say. Raphael and Pontalrao, hto fendng^astor# a ficcut^* 
valued at £20,000. actually has been e^t dot of 4iNs'f1tame# ^uSm* 
modem picture subrtitatad Cor It. • How loag lfeha»l)ee«ki> ttlmo* i 
ved to not known, but it is generally bdleved in 9srii thai thexni^ * 
giffal picture has found its way to England* - . ; i .. 

NovsLTiaa in obntlrmbn*8 naaaaaa ron KAKcB.nfBM^, 
Thdhaif is dyed of a brightnr sea-gnen thaalasf ttoathwaad 
candied up in front d^-eo9kdteo» It to cut quite dota- alri fehet 
side?, Tlie eoat to of Bourbon while, mada long; ia thi^'w/ilst, an4 • 
buttoning aU down in front with buttons of ^beutttiuf ■Mo'iOl, 
breakfast saucers, which ffive It a very haodsocne apQeardnee.j 
The buttons are not of the sugar-loaf form, but flat, like tlie. 
The tleavcs an netrly two Ibet longer than die battds. 



vivato, at Che mecropolitan Theatrea— FarqahH's oomsdles. sod 
«^ICcllNM«ik mu muHT i Hi fchduM pAnMleelt Abtof Aenm: 
m iiii l d i is cTli atoMj dbpadaBy U thcaa> pfttia«ao««c ftoi nsMy 
sonpdViirtrMtod.lli JbiB«ai)4MittoaffiiNb«liiibawaM Bk«^ 
The«tie#eaMtab««e|tin|^oaipnrhe»iiayitfatMaoai lheF^ 
formers are guarrem^g Mwqn^ thwa^ve^ and the.pto«^ m iait 
indUfmsa^y supforted^AbbQt hai^ |iaBp|i;mced aa, dptertftoeat 
in Paris, a la Mathews, in which he to to sustain aU the ehiuirtf n. 
—Our theatrled friends here are once more enjoying' soroeduog 
like their old ^tuntki JUgna. Fsr^haffi " Reetvlting OfBcei* 
has' ariiwn feveril t'itAl^ nodaes i and « the 'l0c»u^ Strati- 
gMn.>*iHiiv(nbs'reviVee( M tTttesil^. Mds'fl^ tbhbiqiisllrsoe. 
ecsifliL MtfrraiysSettti toaaplendid ide^^ htfriiourJ-SoiQe 
Lbadim eBgageaaanta 4fe<tOd*iainafeca sOoai bal wk reifrer fefr 
eeedingly that we diaU faohably ba d^adaed of: ih* ipliftnaadf 
sedag ^taa hsfeb M ha ha« jreoafMrconeto X>ubUai«**We obssm 
thaf Ifis^ Noel's bendlt M ilxei^ firr Wednesday Mt). » We ttaa 
that this accomplished voealis^, icbo for s^vn^ yean has ^oae » 
mucii for t)ie national melodies of'Scotland. and has Indeed been 
one great theans of*(>reventlng them frpm sinking i^tqgether iato 
thai 6bUil6n whldh^aAiOff seemed anitous to tir^rt fbr them, 
wM uiet, ttpeiKh* priseat oMioA, with all the eoeoaiageiac&t 
aid awppatt to-irhUh sM to tsb^ iiaf sa-^l^ apiMM. 
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lA^aana of-faattn^to^bHgaaUt tdtipatpQiiaiaaiif .ittonstini 
aaMesiamdag jahtohi arc aateyfln jlji i tu wi fiitJS&t^ iWtski»*«, 
s(iMtoMmoliae«f JDetnsui l Q m u HyH.ffiimmmd M»natiaart-s 
seosi^^KMiea^f 0ia.f<(5«fM^ Acailm[^,'*f^i$|(4f|o|^4>| diaXdi. 
toRfsf the Inirerpwt 9o^f»tar,r#: Tfjle ftupa /^pw^» by«« 
of fhe pathQii iqf the «< Qdd Vo^mne.'^^". ^.Oay ia RfimVr-od 
soi)ie iiQeti9^ oomnvaaica^lQqa. , ,- ^„ f. ^„. ,/ , 

Weratam fmr^thaaka to )*^ A^M.'VafcfCHfndaf thifoMBntaiu- 
catlQp >^^.a^p«ar neptf, wed( i*^e ^Mtoept. i^toi d>#U<B»gfc-^« 
shaDtbe g|M.to ,rf#dT^-fW» f Mefift|«^||u^.' an ^tjina-of .the 
IVistprir|Of . And^sonts laadt^tlaa.-*-^ ff<^ }^^ ^ ofr j(^blijh- 
er's (b5 CatOt— Y^e, ilke tJ»^ spirit x»f ^th^ arjft;;^ /^ to us l»y 
" Sifupi" n^pfaairar. but it to rftthectm^^ft liifoii^ef IndxicDt; 
we 4ia)f ba $ifi, to .:fecdve atu^er'/^q^ jfi^ af his ^eit con- 
veifif^;f0Ttber«^4gy^ipp^bUwri^nga^. ,, ^ ' ., , 

,11ie'avjh(9:9f '1 Ti^ Qremi^of thf^l^ 9^1^* frfai(;k wsi^sz^ 
gVul v^hiiajc haf a^Kppdy gope to a,secof^9di^rj,hif wx .b«< 
*h»»k^ toi ^ pqetip^l eontr^vfionl j-iji^^ ^^tf^^pw axwi^ 
T^e linet "Tp Pelia" are clever, but we have >onu? douJjts as 
to"t^;eir^r*"tyl.'^".Sh^ l^akes to \^eeffi*' by ''S.* o^Aljer- 
deen, sKall liave a jtlaoe as so9n' as ^e can tlx^ timtu^" Ms* 
iloQ'sLulIabr''and "My Rdtte,*wiUootittitill. 
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And BfiXii/Es li:ttres. 
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I ITEIL^RV'''MiM^i;M;^r'?;;'''^ thVWme tragic' pu^^^i^ on'^i ^o^^'^f^cc^or^^^'^j,^,,^. 

... .,n^„-^^r.^tn.r-Hr^. .,,< ... o, ■>. .v.. ,.:,m S^'*»>J Mt«II^|« betwew Biidagyjr AH Ahe b»y of 

..-ifr.i..,.. 4-,..;i..ri ri.^.i .,,.. ..T ,ci. 1. ..!i.,.. Benin and Lake Tchad, he at length amTed aafcly at 

jtmlnfA S^M^Mffsdiihm in^ 4hf/ ImUr^ K^/. ScrtfctnicT 4ftm,rjio««^*i^.^owiB9 t»> gftvvrai naitovrttd 

i^k«,.^«w>M«jB^4f&irfn4e]&HM<ai^i ByitlM cil«tnn«emie«^ dfe'gnnd db^Mi of the inisnon wae fms. 

liie CoiMoiikdiv<€laralirtmf«iff<]ifc cftdyiiiNavyiirrto^ tiM6d;' ^btttfi iM ffifliAltt ' ho|Mi' of ' opteidgi *da.' inter. ^ 

vladb k<«iM,Ymvi^lW^1fal''0f 'ilibAkNl^lLAiM^T' coune with the savage and treacherous chiefs irii4 p09- 

'r<^ Wtt%''^c^lf«H^it'ii^({'<fnSEk'^")«tK' 'MtiWsf^^ Th^'b^tJ^ fea!(>Ji^ie»''«Kfeh'<-ttt«r' eMl&iuiOljr^tflMSstlfaK 

.u/.-in-* oiorn .•.«.. ,ifi oi.,f immi !x.-.iji:.dj ,. o- .uccessful negotiation. In the prM^MniMee; Clap. 

It nyJ^ttMdl^^telJ'By <^ur rjbadeni: 1M, iii'^iM' p«rtdffl^M:»» (MkirMi^MMyMMhlb ibr'tbeBtiiekof 

»ae of Q»pp&>;)>' fi^t .^^e^itip;^ ^jSto f ^..f^! Bdi4ibti,'i^hSbfr#e»g WtMteA'fn^' Mi^i ^'BcUb VMd 

.SH, lie n^ved .,^ ii^ont B^tering 4itt«^qp8 fwio,' theuce sprung much miscbievourdlliafACMit. ' fita^. 

lt^thfi»wKva<&W.ol?«hetF;«UaliaMiy.«.««aQii,<oCi r£t^'bfiiM'iu'!iW,''kr«hittity'#i%K the Sultan/atfd 

ff2eit«iM)Dithe'«ita!0ieai cUiflMa ktf^lhiit )fJstvlsonli«^ tceated bv himfi^'tHd1ig'K^i>f^A W>'<^)^ littTe' voh- ; 
ec Airihirt'<iAF«VMtM'ttiidivlMidiiifflMk>V4a<»^dIrt1ha^^^^ ihduld 
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(oife^cted^that^crp s'^qw^jf Ij^ 






hay^^excla^med-^ 



. vri '^. -.iiTT . -". There islb'falth' in yod': ^bu ate 
■JiA afi tfMi^Mf»ir'i^^ ^9V^e m^^l wbr^e tW'lJUiway 'rolS^ft $^* a'V^titimetie' Wh^ch he 

«ffl«fti'AI^"|^»'i5 '4omlrti6nj; '^rid^f^'ftiYi' uttereiln thV^cirlng of hii Wrhlintcjra;' w 



'r3i»f;TOffweJ ^ which half how 

■iitwM besides agreed, that an tnriish consul and lflpfVM»« w?^q^c^vtr^8pg^I;^WftI}^A ^^t^>fr.9fflce,of all 

palled Raka. .8)19 :^TinyifCff'h«Vl[ out to the Eng- tQ^d.l)M^49]Illfi|yi4^ei^ii^9'M4u«(;^^.uiupkJIJig(i^^ 
ttbftbcte mennra consisted of the totad supples-, thftttia.»ti|^(98hHulinM/4al.9fil»L«^^ 
■sofdietriHe'I^flfc'M'ki^'HiS'-ftem^'tSey^kfrora^' toh9i«iid'.«tsw^Mver#.«q^llj&diswgaided thiougboiH.. 
iiist eonuneitial interoourse. '^kJMk ^Aiftr'fthpti^.'^ b^jthbtdare^q^ilsfecUytoB^iii^ihMihfleii deterged of OMny 
nstaggated by th^ ip6lAe'tr)i^i^i^'Cb|f^^ df4li*i fvcultairillasff iMtithoidsfi tMHiCR<i<i wbieh oiw 
fe ilnmt immediate^ onhis *Ma#l^ Bt^MiA, #ijf ^ tev^tlM iiibtt4RnliaikMle<faoi8»s uontioned^^ sIftU leares 
9adispttcfa6d-bf ijBWip^ tbe«Mer'm(^h*'i«k90iKitb <brdis8aiisaedL'M Btst'tft tbo 

*int with Ben& Thoajnaaddso johied to thU new antrfiO^AWif 'Mrf'^piMttf; ^et^SfhtwM troKt^ithtf^lrttftiiig 
^ditioo, Captain Pearce of the navy, and Dr Morri. deVd^bi^^ WftH'ldttilili^f;' Mtfiaytf ifeiiMfl(iberiiig>4iUf 4ile 
^tasvil siff^fiJiV mih<^^i|^s8tfPtl(klhg draughts pmls^s^ '(hi$>tiM''iliMAifM(f^Wi«fee'^^ tSsAhd tn. 
if}aaiitib]»«l9«9tMniAt«Ueo&lgtportiaMilof ntoirid te|^T in the'e^e'^tindif 'brMstS&k/- 'NcH^ eaSi'liiit botMH^ 
F^>dMiv;buVtHriia|^iIyv<bttbftheM<^l)ilenBn)^^ trpthfh c^aft'e to Idment'thiit'tlte hitra^(^d'bf hfsrntee, 
K^pitv'tffeipaMlMhiial eliffiMff<«rraa«iBiMtiilnMi> whfcti'nlfiqehimdl^r^^a^atflij^l^'e'p^t^^ - 

poUfi^fMiii^f'imilt^' After-losiilgfiliiv-lHitiipfti^* for;t%esecnnty of his health, lulled him int)' a reliance 
^31, Gh|^|tire^««tt^''lft«e!lded'HMAy briilr^niidirMl oti' (ts Btrerigtb, which proved the cAUseJ of his subse- 
irqat,uiiileIH^£'ybB!ig'«ba&^, fiaihedRiChaMlittUJ' qu,i^t defith- ,,.Xhe part add^ by Lau^^r is every way 
Kuvbose exertions is entirely uy be at&ib'tftedtthii^ k^^tel;,iRr^t^t«n;!,' ^^4 more interesting. , ' ' \ 
F<e*«ioo of Ifc w ■ j i tfpkif dtoaeeted with thv joavkeyj v Xhe^xo^ie ib^Qtw/^d by Clappertpn .seems tp have been 
AtdieTcrj^ovM^ mvtnrreHeniiratwMvdisiijppolnlU' mor^ tradi(^iby,fliJs£(>riuAes than that pf almpst any 
'c^ofagrieVbQi'iUtiire.'' Ettht^owingtO'thei^iKt' other ^(riQaQ.(Kav;«Uer« Jt^y^ry day broi\ght upon him 
^ or da{flSdty 0f Bdtto, they fotitid thlit thd'pUdei asd'-bia ;«9in{aiiy 4istr^«x^9» which to us, who live 
iQ^ed by lifor siiT depots, in%tbi^''of Irainjg; dn'ihe amidst the eomforki of .a civilized community, appear 
^ of die Bight' of Bchm,' wfaet^- the baity Wefe al(fl^hcr'iBM«apuntahle,> . For days and weeks, the 
■^ were^iiditod, and nbtbve^ trfider tne ^oi^eim:' little party, sometimes waUung,and-ait<ithertime8mount- 
Bi of that Sultan.' It' also turficd otit! tl/at the nlabe ' ednHiismois^or wretched buileoks ^^ bad with the itchy** 
'•iothitba^beedrkgfM dikt 'B^I]i6'8hdkfld^ftt<fid hh of aaseir'and ponks 'without saddles^ flonndered amidat 
■engen to teedve tbfef gdbdk WML trafvellefi,' mi' Mitt' dreAr^r sWfllmpft «nd<aiorassea,>«ab}9eted t» the -teorehiDg 
■idbytbeseines8engeti;atfa; ihdeedj'itsfaihaMhMfif' r«y»df •'hltfeiiig sun, and a beat -of 90 degrees without 
inotiecmtobe aware that silicl^ a jtotinii^'Bellb' sheltH', peeper iftitnent, or even the'ooarsestfbod. Strong 
iittdfOrdiatfnd^aplace'ksSocatoo.liiscabi^al^S^as' indeed" itartist be that feeling of enterprise which can 
< t^ fioe of the eartbi Clapperlon was, therefore, carry A soUtary foreigner through a constant suocession 
tm upon Us own reaouTcea, and traTersing much of nieh deplorable miseries. In passing among the 
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continnoas chain of lakes which extend thnmgh the 
greater part of the pklna of Gadanb, and approach 
nearlf to Socatoo, our author deacribei, in a itfla a 
little more elerated than is nsaal with him, the empt of, 
the icenery, enlivened by the icattered groups of the 
predatory troops of Bello, among whom he was constrain* 
ed to march : 

<* The borders of these lakes are the resort of num- 
bers of elephants and other wild beasts. The appear- 
ance at this season, and at the spot when I saw it, was 
very beautiful ; all the acacia trees were in blossom, 
some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a 
contrast with the small dusky leaves, like gold and ^- 
ver tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet. I observed 
some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the 
troops were bathing ; othen watering their horses, buU 
locks, camels, and asses ; the lake smooth as glass and 
flowing round the roots of the trees. The sun, on its 
approach to the horizon, throws the shadows of the 
flowery acacias along its surface, like sheets of burnish* 
ed gold and silver. The smoking fires on its banks, the 
sounding of horns, the beating of the googs and drums, 
the braying of brass and tin trumpets, the rude tents 
of grass or branches of trees, rising as if by magic, every 
where the calls on Mahomed, Abdo, Mustafa, && with 
the neighing of horses and the braying of asses, gave 
animation to the beautiful scenery of 3it lake, and its 
sloping green and woody banks. The only regulation 
that appeara in the rude feudal armies is, that they take 
up their ground according to the situation of the pro- 
vinces, east, west, north, and south ; but all are other* 
wise huddled together, without the least regularity. The 
man next in rank to the governor of each province has 
his tent placed nearest to him, and so on." 

It appears to be a part of the tactics of all the petty 
African princes towards European travellers, to endea* 
vonr to prevent their progress, and attach them to their 
own court, on account of their skill— real or supposed— 
tn the mechanical arts. Thus, if they betray any symp- 
toms of a knowledge of shoeing horses, mending mus* 
kets or watches, or of any o&er similar accomplish- 
ment, of which the natives are 'ignorant, there are im- 
mediate attempts made to put a period to their Journey, 
by inducing them, oither by flattering promises or by 
open constraint, to establish themselves permanently in 
the royal household. English travellen in Centsal 
Africa are in a particular manner singled oat as the 
objects of this tdo flattering kindness, on account of the 
reputation which the natives of our manufacturing 
island have acquired even there for their knowledge of 
the arts* The British treveller may now occasionally 
meet with some solitary specimen of our articles of com- 
merce, even far in the interior. We have been told by 
former travellen, that once, when overpowered by sick- 
ness, and lying under the shade of a rude hut amidst 
squalor and wretchedness, they accidentally saw a frag- 
ment of lui earthen vessel on which was impressed the 
name of Wedgewood, and that the effect was such that 
they actually bunt into tean ! In the work before us we 
are likewise told of Clapperton*s attendant having seen 
in the hands of a savage a fowling-piece with the words, 
Arnold^ ntaker^ London^ engraved on the lock ; and such 
minute traiu of feeling or observation are Taluable in 
books of this description. 

On arriving at Socatoo, Clapperton paid the Sultan 
and his court an early visit, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing his majesty's letien and presents. He dressed in 
his uniform, and took with him the presents which were 
ready packed in separate "parcels, and all just as they 
bad left the maker^s hands. These presents consisted 
of a red silk umbrella, silver mounted ; a message cane, 
silver mounted ; twelve yards red damask ; twelve yards 
sky blue; twelve yards red silk; twelve yards blue 
silk; twenty.four yards cambric ; two pounds cloves ; 
a fowling piece, brass mountingSi single barrel ; a plain 



fowling-piaee, double barrel ; a pair of pistols for Bel- 
lows eldest son ; two short swords ; two boxes of rock- 
eta; a quantity of powder, baUs, flinls^ and small shot; 
one ream of Esglisk foolscap paper; two bundles of 
blsck lead pencils ; coloured prints of the royal fsmily, 
and of some celebrated battles ; two plain joumsl books ; 
a dosen pair white cotton stockings ; a dosen pair white 
cotton gloves ; a time-piece and gold watch by Rigby ; 
together with chains, knives, looking-glasses, bridles, 
trunks, a new testament in Arabic ; part of the old 
testament ; the Koran in Arabic ; Euclid's Eleroenis in 
ditto ; History of the Tartan under Tamerlane ; PsaliDi 
of David, and some other books in Arabic All these 
gifts were received most graciously, espedally the Aii- 
bic copy of Budid, for Bello said, that the only copy 
which had ever been in his pos s es s ion, and which hsd 
been procured by one of his relations at Mecca, hsd been 
destroyed by fire. He said, therefore, that he could not 
but fed. very much obliged to the King of Eoglsad for 
sending him so valuable a present 

It waa not very long after this, that in rather an unac- 
countable manner a considerable change took place in 
the feelings and conduct of this capricious despot to- 
wards Clapperton. The change was produced, as he 
himself declared, by the receipt of a letter from the 
Shiek of Bomou, wherein it was pretended that the 
English traveller came in the capacity of a spy from the 
government of Great Britain, and advising that he should 
be put to death ; for that, if the English met with too 
great encouragement, they would oome into Soadan, ooe 
after another, -^intil they got strong enough to seiie on 
the country, as they hsid done on India ; which, it vsi 
said, diey had basely wrested fiom the hands of the 
Mahometans. These insinuations were repelled indig> 
nantly by Clapperton ; but they took a strong hold of 
the mind of the Sultan. All things eonsiflered, ve 
are not quite sure that this shrewd savage acted hx 
wrong, at least in a selfish pomt of view. 

Socatoo is d^ribed by Clapperton as being the Urgcit 
and most populous town whidi he had seen in tlie in- 
terior. It stands on the top of a low hill, having itt 
northern wall bounded by a beaaiiful river, fonn^ of 
the united branches of several streams, which take theix 
rise to the south of Kushna, and flow past Zinnie. 
After passing Socatoo, this river proceeds in a south- 
westerly direction, and enten the large river Quorrs at 
the distance of four days* journey. It is well stond 
with flsh, and supplies abundant food to the oeighboor- 
hood. In speaUng of the manners of the inhabitapti 
of this part of Afirica, they are described as possessing 
rather a pleasing exterior, with a softened degree of bar- 
barism, which ^tokens inward qnalities capable of b^ 
ing well cultivated. There still prevail among them, 
however, the most frightful notions on various points <u 
morals, with far too general a disregard of modesty and 
virtue. Of their rel%ion our author speaks in thenoit 
cutting terms of reproach ; their whole ritual coosiinog 
of praying, or appearing to pray, five times a-day, with- 
out understanding one word they say, and in going 
through some unmeaning ceremonies. Of the real vaJue 
or uses of religion they have not the most disunt ides ; 
and it seems, in short, to be nothing more or less thtn 
the firm belief that the goods and chattels, wives and 
children, of all those who differ from them in matters of 
faith, ought to be their property ; ^^ and that it is quite 
lawful in any way to abuse, rob, or kill an unbeliever. 
The FelUtahs, indeed, from the highest chief to the 
veriest beggar, are one indiscriminate mass of thieves, 
pilferers, and robbers. They scarcely nuoiih m^tda 
wiih the most simple rrarehension. Maniage tbey 
hardly comprehend ; and licentiousness, in the last d^ 
gree abhorrent to the feelings, univenaUy P^^^ 
Their own wiveflii-.'f wives they can be caUed*-»D<l cbii- 
dren, they part with like cattle, without the sligbt^j 
sentiment of eompunctioD. And the wont part of iU 



^ Ksne of degradation consists in the rttj slender 

, ^osp^ tbst it holds oat to the iDirodaetion of any sure 

ill pennaiKiit ijstem of improvement. Europeans can 

-dl; ever hope to establish themselves, except on the 

a^uut ; sod without European aid, there cannot take 

pke aay seniible revohition in the moral features of 

*:i countrj. Africa must, in all probabilit/, remain 

, iv tpt the same polluted country wnich it now is ; and 

'^awstsdll be sacrificed on its inhospitable deserts 

mj enterprising travellers, before there can be insinu- 

fid tbi wedge which is destined to move the ungainly 

too, tad lift it from its present ^' slough of despond.*' 

Wt moit now touch on the melancholy catastrophe 

t\kh terminated this expedition— the death of the only 

KTifiag traveller. While at Socatoo, Clapperton was 

ako Kiioosly ill ;— Jiis body, from being robust and 

fi^anos, became weak and emaciated, *' and, indeed, 

w Me better than a .skeleton.** His narrative or 

jRcsal cesses at this point, and is taken up by the 

, nen man Richard Lauder, whose indefatigable exer- 

iwiB the service of his master merit the highest en- 

oBHm. Tbe closing scene of poor Clapperton is drawn 

1^ with the most affecting interest, and we cannot for. 

m iBiertiDg it in the words of liauder, slightly 

,iarig(d:» 

THE DSATB OF ClAPPSaTOM. 

^ Bis ileep was uniformly short and disturbed, and 
9»ibled with frightful dreams. In them he frequently 
Kymched the Arabs aloud with much bittnness. I 
nd to him daily some portions of the New Testament, 
.aiitfa£Diasty.fifth psalm, which he was never weary 
Vjitening to ; and oo Sundays added the church ser. 
r^, to which he invariably paid the profoundest atten- 
31 I £umed him for hours together, and this seemed 
scMlthe burning beat of his body, of which he re. 
rmtHj complained. Almost the whole of bis conver. 
< voKi torned on his country and friends, but I never 
bid hio regret his leaving them ; indeed, he was pa. 
Ktind resigned to the last, and a murmur of disap. 
mssai never escaped his lips. On the first of April 
k iieame suddenly worse, and his sleep was more and 
■ersdistuibed. Ue then took some medicines, which 
id hiffl DO good. About twelve o^dock of the day he 
•id, ' Riebsrd, I shall shortlv be no more ; I feel roy- 
Kl'djing.* Ahttoat choked with grief, I replied, < God 
f^d, D17 dear master ; yon will live many years yet' 
'I^'c be so much affected, my dear boy, I entreat 
)N,' Bid he : Mt is the will of the Almighty ; it can. 
» be helped. Take care of my journal and papers 
itroy death.* He then took my hand between bis, 
ad looking me full hi the face, while a tear stood 
jiuaiiog in his eye, said, in a low, but deeply-affecting 
'^ ' My dsar Richard, if you had not been with me, 
Uboald have died long ago: I can only thank you 
vnb mj latest breath.* The same evening he fell into 
itlomber, from which he awoke in much perturbation, 
ci aid he had heard, with much distinctness, the toll. 
i-goi' aa English funeral bell. About six o'clock in 
Ifetmoraiog of the 11th, on asking how he did, he an- 
iseed he was much better, and requested me to shave 
^ Ue had not sufiAcient strength to lift his head 
I bm the pillow ; and after finishing one side of the face, 
I «« obliged to turn his head in order to shave the 
^« As soon as it was done, he desired me to fetch 
^t lookiog^lass which hung 00 the other side of the 
j «;< Od seeing himself in it, he observed, that he looked 
fine as ill at Bomoo, on his former journey $ and as he 
M borne his disorder so long a time, he might yet re* 
am. On the following day, he still fancied himself 
^ttiag better. He ate a bit of hashed guinea fowl in 
I iB^dtj, which he had not done before since his illness, de* 
lights sole sustenance from a little fowl-soup and milk 
■d nte& On the morning of the 13th, however, being 
»«ake, I wu much •laimed by a peculiar rattling noise. 



proceeding from my master's throat, and his breathing 
was loud and difiieult ; at the same instant he called out 
* Richard !* in a low and hurried tone. I was imme. 
diately at his side, and was astoni^ihed to see him sitting 
upright in his bed, and staring wildly around. I held 
him in my arms, and, placing his bead gently on my 
left shoulder, gazed a moment on his pale and altered 
features; some indistinct expreuions ouivered on his 
lips s he strove, but ineffectually, to give them utter* 
anoe, and expired without a struggle or a sigh. When I 
found my poor master so very ill, I called out, with all my 
strength, ' O €h)d, my master is dying !' which brought 
Pascoe and Mudey (the two black servants) into the 
apartmenL Shortly after the breath had left the body, 
I desired them to fetch water, with which I washed the 
corpse. I then got them to assist me in taking it outside 
the hut ; laid it in a clean mat, and wrapped it in a sheet 
and blanket. Leaving it in this state two hours, I put 
a large clean mat over the whole, and sent a messenger 
to Sultan Bello, to acquaint him of the mournful event, 
and ask his permission to bury the body after the man- 
ner of my own country, and also to know in what par* 
ticular place his remains wero to be interred. The mes- 
senger soon returned, with the Sultan's consent to the 
former part of my request ; and about twelve o'clock at 
noon of the same day, a person came into my hut, accom- 
panied by four slaves, sent, by Bello, to dig the grave. 
I was desired to follow them with the corpse. Accord- 
ingly, I saddled the cameL and putting the body on its 
back, and throwing an union-jack over it, I bade them 
proceed. Travelling at a slow pace, we halted at In- 
gavie, a small village, built on a rising ground, about 
five miles to the south-east of Socatoo. The body was 
then taken from the camel's back, and placed in a shade, 
whilst the slaves were digging the grave ; which being 
quickly done, it was conveyed close to it I then open- 
ed a prayer-book, and, amid sliowers of tears, read 
the funeral service over the remains of my valued 
master. Not a stogie person listened to this peculiarly 
distressing ceremony — ^the slaves being at some distance, 
quarrelling and making a noise the whole of the time it 
lasted. This being done, the union-jack was uken off, 
and the body was slowly lowered into the earth ; and 1 
wept bitterly aa I gazed for the last time upon all that 
remained of rav generous and intrepid master. All the 
trying evils I had endured never afflicted me half so much 
as the bitter reflection of this distressing period.' 
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Thus died Captain Clapperton, on the 13th day of 
April 1827« in. we believe, the thirty-ninth year of his 
tLgt% a victim to an inflammatory disease, which origi- 
nated in that which sends too many equally strong 
Scotchmen to the grave,— a regardlesMneas of the baneful 
consequences of damp on the constitution. Lauder 
found his way in nine months to Cape Coast, notwith- 
standing the invidinusness of certain villainous Portu- 
guese, who endeavoured to molest him and prevent his 
communication with his countrymen. He sailed in the 
Eak sloop of war, and disembarked in England on the 
30th of April 1828. 

With regard to the settlement of that singular pro- 
blem respecting tiie rise, the course, and tbe disembogue, 
ment of the Niger, we are, in this work, furnished with 
absolutely no observations on which any distinct con. 
elusions could be satisfactorily founded. It appears 
that the large river, which agrees with the Niger of 
Park, is not known by that title to the Fellatahs, (or 
Foulahs,) but receives from them, as well as from the 
natives of the other provinces through which the mission 
proceeded, the name of Quorra. This stream, whidi, in 
some parts, is as wide as the Thames at London, runs 
in a direction from Socatoo to the coast, or from north 
to south, with a slight curvature towards the east. At 
the town of Funda, however, there is a break in the 
river, and between this and tlie town of Benin, a dis- 




tance, we should suppose, of upwards of seventy miles, 
there is a hiatus, which will require to be supplied by 
future travellers. At this inland town of Benin, a rivqr, 
increased in magnitude, again commences, but under 
the altered name of Formosa, which flows still tn k 
southerly direction nntil it is emptied into the Ma, tete*^ 
ral degrees to the west of Fernando Po. But-thii^i^ 
ther fragment of the river, strongly supposed to be the 
Niger, is supplied from the apocryphal charts of na- 
tives, and th« whole« therefore, remams alnMSCas tanA 
a matter of doubt as ever. Into Lake Tchad, »• inland 
ftesh^water sea« then are poured the watsra of ahodser 
laige river, called the Yeoa, which has besA alaotmp*' 
posed to be the inferior limb of the Niger ; but this, on 
fuUy comparing the Tarious excellent diagxamf con- 
tained in this and preceding works, seems to be tnore 
distant from the truth ; for, between this lake and Soca- 
too and the country in which one part of thfc' Niger is 
situated, there runs a chain of high moanti^ns, which 
must necessarily form the ^^ water-shed** in this district 
of the country. There is another itv«v ^e Shary, of 
equal magnitude, which is emptied into Lake Tchad, on 
the southern side ; but it Gunot by any hypothesis be 
reconciled with the Niger* 

Before concluding, there is one other subject of some 
interest to which we would wish to sJlude. AU the par- 
ticulars which Clapperton could gather regarding the 
death of Park, served to establish the truth of the ac- 
counts preriously drcolated in this country. Clapper- 
ton was informed tliat Park arrived at Sego with forty 
attendants ; that ho there obtained permission to build a 
▼easel, but that, before it was rmdy, tUrty-five of his 
folbvcn had died ; that he nevertheless embariMd with 
the remnant, with the intention of following the ooutie 
of the river ; and that, having shortly afterwards been 
attacked by the Tuaricks, all in the boat werei kijOkd. 
It is interesting, however, to know that, in consequence 
of the calamities which afterwards overtook the perpe- 
trators of this attack, the natives of the district to which 
they belonged trtat the affair very serious! v, look upon the 
spot where the murders were committed with saperkti. 
tious awe, and now consider it a very dangerous mkteet 
to meddle with a white man. It fo to be regretted, that 
Clapperton did not obtain the property of the unfortu- 
nate Mnngo Park, which has beea preserved M Boosiku 
It is to be hoped, however, that it may yet be sent home t 
for the King of tlut country seems wiU^g to dispose of 

it toapropetlyaccreditedagentof the British government 
In dosing our remarks on this interesting volume, we 
can heartily recommend it to the perusal of retders who 
take a pleasure in descriptions of savage life and pian- 
ners, of which the work conuins an ample variety. Nor 
would we willingly withhold a modified degre^ of praise 
from the blunt officer, who may be said to have laorifioed 
himself for his country. 
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CWa fives vsriety to the eonteati of this week's LiTaaaaT 

JouaM AA* by the introdaetton of only one erftkal tetlesk anrvhv 
devotiiifthe leit of oar qpsoe to mtooeUaoeoat litontui^ Befqa 
anxious to avoid monotooy, weshsU osesiionaUy £)Uow ttifcr^ 
— Bn. Lit. Joua^J . ^^ 



N0CTK8 BBNOBRtANA. 

No. IL 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
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Preeent^WATf Colliks, Oovald, Nawbt, ani 

Jban. f 

Wat. Sit down an' sing out the fang wiseliko, ye 
gUikit jaud. What signifies bining up an' down the 



house that gate, i* the time of a good sang, and letting 
folk Just hear a icreed now and then ? 

ffancy. Time about m* Jt^ Wat, either ^or tsle oi 
sang, as laiig as ye lilc ' ' ' 

WaU Fient a sang ever I dbikM ilttg in my life but 
auld Johp Nicol o* Whun, ftti^ i ^ahia ftirHiy life ihg 
it,' for h$x the master hear me] * , 

Jy^nci^l ya ,ds ' ihe'^ no htfx tik'the ni^hU he*i 
o#e)r thtan^ makhig t^oets, to hMd what 'we are'doijig. 

Wfft. ^? >Vhat's the gojvk sajring ?, 

Dovaid^ Her$en n6 pe hwg i^&tthooch OesI to Up- 
pen to sht!*s mhaster. Hlfti Ittve nothing to do bntlsy 
nim*alug to te hole in te wa*, and^eti shrpe; hefting te 

whole /r»<?r?iiacp ' ' 

CoUiiu. Ay, and then he will be afW putting it sll 
in the papen, that the whole oMmt^'n^y be ^at upon 
taldng it out again, and mdtlng'-an^ciapibsitioilof ui. I 
have manv songs of my own dear country, but the devil 
a one of them dare I be aftea ainging, for &ar of sn ex- 
position. 

Nancy. I never thought ony sname o* aught I ever 
said or sang yet, an^ I eu^enk if it were a* put in bUck 
an* white. An* sae, if nane o* y6u win begin. Til gie 
ye a sang that' a swtetheart o* mine made about myiell, 
and sent me it in a Vde&tine. 

Navot tli^gii 

1. 
O SAW ye this swMtbosmy laasla o^ naine^ 
Or saw ye thaeniiaon her tahaMcvali dinrtaft ; 
Or saw ye the lc|ad love IhaY apealte iniiar^as ? 
Sure naabody e*«r waisae hf^ff aaiBrte^ 



It*s no that she dances sae light' bn Htn grebn,' 
It*s no the shnpUdty naetk*^ irk heU^mlen ; ' 
But O, it's the tdnd loVe IhAt speaks in her ee, 
That makes me as happy as happy oan^. 



To meet her alane *maAg ;the greei^ ^eafy treM, 
Wlien naebody kens, an* when haebody sees ; 
To breathe <^i|t th^ so^ iik a saft meitiog kiss—* 
On eartii hiere th^*f naething ia equ^,to;thjs. 

• . '. , . ' 

4. 

I have felt every bliss which the soul can enjoy, 

When friends circled ^^nd tpjo, fipd, fiQoght to |iaaoj i 

I have felt every Joy thiitsilluinlae^ the hl^t, . t . 

When the fi|U flowiqgbowl is xq^ nVi^^Wy cares)'«i^ 

.. ., ^ ,, .'I 

But O, there's a ^weot 9^d i^ hefi vpi4y charm j . 
In lift's eariy day, when the boaom is warm ; 
WhttiiaMil maala wi^ aonl la « m&vmHikif Ms^- 
On avtbanifo tllsBi/h naethiiig ia e^ to thir ! ' 

' Wai. Od, y^ wmnitk'Ut a^do||ing'aioiit kiainif. 
Fient haet ye can sing about but kissing ! i'wifh ye 
wen a'; kisM blinds ' T- • > > ' H 

' DofMldt'6he pe « T«ry cood' anA^ aivevy Hisff4«g KWg* 

r CMtm 'Why, «osr^ Naaey,''ifp(» iny khool that vtf 
no lover of ^^oar^at alUJat alii^wUbisnado that ff>n^ ; 
for the fellow who made it has been asi^ood apoeter u 
diF oiM date beloved P«ddf Whaift. Aiid 4o, if it ^ 
a^lovetioDyavs^-yonmnst bcaAer telling ou hisnsme. 

. \iraney. I wiil'no#tell Ms«d«i^ fof^heHs'a'ver^aoo. 
dest young man ; and if he heard me singing it, he vm 
be fit to suk down through the ground. But a J «od s 
H stand for his name. • ' ° 

Coiime. A J awl a H? Why, then, thftUtudsfer 
RoUa BoQui, and to bo aare it does. 



l) 



; ffc/. The nuui^s a gowk ; for t)iaf stands for our mpsr; , 

. CoSint, The dcvfl it does ? Whjr, aqd to be sure, I 
bff it itqod for somebody. . . j' , 

yj«y. But it is not a sopg o* oxii pfiuter^^s, fof the 
lid tbt wrote it is a diker to his, b^siness^ and a very , 
:3^ an* amiablfi lad he i^ though I say it that snoudna 
HT ib Bat, 00936 no V,. W^at, ye promisp^ us Auld Jonn 

I Omim, 0, Auld. John, Nicoi ! Aula Johp Nicol ! , 
ITtff. I maun gang an* look what thae deevils 0* 

Hrjsu ire doing nrst. 1 . , 

(hau. No, no ! If you gang to the beasts, we^U.nip^ 

s joa the night agatiu Auld John Nicol ! Au)d 

;iiiXicol! and si;^ him without the owerwprd^ ,, . 
, JfiL K«hf It wiqna sing for man alive wUbout th^' 

JftfWOIC* < »• ■ 

I AVLII JOBV KICOL. /u i . 

nso^of an auld forbear o* my aipi 

rirteddlum, twaddlunv twent)'-on,(^ 
i stiB that for fiin was never outdoaej 

Ind bis name it was ^uld John Nicol o* Whiuu 
IlI John Nicol he lo'ed hi^glasi^ 

Tveeddlnm, twaddlom, tveenty-one, 
iawedhelildt the toasts to pnwy 

ia A'i hey for braye John Niool o* Whun I 

AiIJ John NioQl>gaed ^mt to fight, Sec* 
I Biii'peil wsang tint should hee gane rigbt, &c. 
' I^inM Jshn. NuoLkneel^d down to pray^ 

kiever a word John Nicol could say. 

I Asid John Niool he Io*ed a lass^ 

Ik 1 darena teP> y^n what Game to piuf ; 
Fvtbe beadle cams up in an omoo haBte^ 
' la' wmnon'd him dpwn to speak wi', the priest. • 

' .' . ... 

IVd sold John Niool he changed his hue, 

f'ffhij fiwe it grew red, an* his face it grew blue. 

Mn Meol gaed out, John Nicol gaed in, 

Afi he wish'd he' had been in the well to the chin. 



I <t' 



'aanefeMir quo' J6hn, " I often hae thou^t 
^vutt at wotnen-ti^illldk 'tit nought'; ' ^' '' 
But I hae heart to do ill to nane. 



^I will e*en mak the lassie my ain." 



M / 



ill- '-'t I'i 
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:W» anH* Jolln Nlbil he ^ a xrtft, ' 
Aaihenewgotriitaiifliniii his lift ;-i / 
H J«htt Nleol'hfe sing^ frae xnorii till e'eb^ 

Tveeddlom twaddlom, twenty-one^ 
iWkappieat man that oyer was seen, 

Aa'U'8heytoirbrBWrrdlmN!cdo*Whunr ' *' " 

Anfil^ It was peing te very pest ting ts onid follow 
: oiia duo to pe taking the pretty mhaida altogether. 
I AWfy. What for have you never taken a pretty maid 
:a|itgjt)ter,theq^i];HmaId? oould yenogetamei* your 
ittflWBtry? „., ,, 

I OnaU. Hut, ay, liersell could have peen kcttiog one 
i FtH aongfa, a^ she. was very creaC in Ihove with 
- ^aiais!cr*a mhaid of Aasiot^ «tid wu very sorry when 
•e hid to g» and left htt. .Put it is to k>ve story-. 



^ 



"■ginow? 



Cf^iH^ Whf^ I'll nn$ you « gong, that I will, and 
t^oiaioe one of mv oarn dare country too, maide be 
*« Mttaed feUav» *P«dd^ Whack, the poet of Tip- 

DSViriS DEL ANT. 

ja mri Tipperary, the pride of the throng, 
ibnednioed a goodj^ gnd have song ft good song; 



On the green,' as 1 caperM, I scarce bent the 
To a Wttife 'a fr^nd— and no foe to a lass. 
At hurling, my fellow could never be found, 
For whpeyer 1 jostled soon came to the ground ; 
And the gu*ls«Il swore that they ne*er could meet any 
Could tinkle theh* fhncy like Dennis Dehmy. 

r 

Chorus* 

I 

With my whaak about, see it out, Dennis my jewel , 
Obhi why will you leave us? How can you be cruel? 
Fkddy Whack may go trudge it, and Murtoch O'fibmey, 
Weill part wHh them all for dear Dennis Delany. 

Younj^ Sheelah 0*Shannon was so fond of me, 
That whenever .we met we cotild never agree ; 
Says I, <^ My dear Sheelah, we*ll soon end the firay. 
For no longer in sweet Tipperary I'll stay.** 
When Che girls all found I was going to leave them, 
They swore that from death the world could not save 

them: 
" O we'll leave all otir fiiends, though ever so many. 
If you'll let us go with you, swatte Dennis Delany !" 
With my whack about, &c 

To the road then I went, and I trudged it along> 
And, by way of being silent, I lilted a song; 
<< Hey for PubUn!" says I, « where I'll see the fine buses, 
Get married, and drink, and ne'er mind how time passes." 
But when I arrived, and found every lady 
Short-waiated— thinks I, They are married already. 
" By my shoul, now," says I, " marriage here Is the &» 

shion. 
To breed young recruits for defence of the nation." 
With my whack about, &c 

To the grand panorama, that every one talks of, 
Away then I goes and immediately walks off; 
But I were astonished, as much as e'er man was. 
To see a sea-fight on an ocean of canvass. 
But 4ome were a-weeping, and some were a.wailing, 
Where .Dublin once stood to see ships now S F^ra i ting ; 
But what in my mind made it still seem the stranger, 
Though I stood in the midst, I stood out of all danger. 
With my v^hack about, &c. 

*' 

ThVn to see a fine play, which I ne'er saw before. 
To prow Street I went, without three or four more ; 
An'd up stairs I walk'd, for to sec things the better, 
And.bought a play-bill, though I knew not a letter. 
But the crowd was so great, and the pUiyers so fuany, 
I laugh'd more, I'm sure, than the worth of my money ; 
But the bo>^ went all mad, and I maddest of any, 
When all the musicians play'd Dennis DeUmy. 
With their whack about, &c. 

Donald. She be a very nonsensical bhaist of a song, 
and not half so good as a fine Scottish song. There is 
not a little girl in all my native country of Assint, who 
will not pe mhaking a bettermost song tan tat whenever 
she pe coing into Ihove. 

Coiiins, 'Pon my shoul and body^ but you are out of 
your reckoning there, old buckeen ! for there never 
was a man or maid among you all could make a song 
with Mr Paddy Whack. 

Nancy, I'll wager our ain little Jeannie there has 
made aa good a aang sin* she fell in love as ony in a* Ire- 
land. 

Donald. Ha, ha, ha I She would be liking to hear 
it, just' to put town te Erisher wit his cthaund songs, 
hai, ha, ha ! She would pe liking very great to hear it. 
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JxAir HHgh 

1. 

There*! a bonny bonny laddie that I ken o* t 
Thora't a bonny bonny laddie that I ken o* I 

And although he be bat young, 

He haa a sweet wooing tongue. 
The bonny bonny laddie that I ken oM 

He haa waled mt for hie ain, an* I trow him, O I 
For it*s needlesi to deny that I loa him, O t 

When I aee hia ftoe come ben. 

Than a* the lads I ken, 
I think them aaefiurfiff below hiflW OI 

3. 

There la Annie, the demure conning fairy, O ! 
Our Kancy, an* Bum's bonny Mary, O I 

They may set their capo at him. 

An* greet till they gae blln*, 
But his love fine hia Jean will nerer vary, O I 

4. 

He*ll come to me at e*en though he*s weary, O i 
An* the way be baith darkaome an' elry, O ! 

An* hell tirl at the pin. 

An' cry, *< Jeannie, let me in, 
^or my booom It burna to be near yc, ! " 

6. 
He's a queer bonny laddie that I ken o* I 
He's a dear bonny huidie that 1 ken o' I 

For he'll tak me on his knee^ 

An' he'U raaTo a kiss frae me^ 
The bonny bonny laddie that I ken o* I 

Wat. Gude forgie us, on o* kissing again I No thing 
do they think about, frae morning till night, I believe, 
thae hMsoA, but kiss — kiBslng I Shame fa* me gin ever 
I heard aught like it I 

Nancff, Wat, what was your sang about f 

Wat, Hem !— I maun away see what thae plagttit 
beasts are doing. 

Omnti. Ha, ha, ha, ha I 

Donald. Ua, ha, ha I te Bfislier pe peat ctcat nnch 
by a caUiag og. 

Shepherd {hehind the ceiling.) Ye hae done verra 
weel for ae night, bairns, an' ye may gie ower now 
when you like, for my sheet^s filled up, an' I hae down 
every word that you have cither said or sung. What are 
ye feared for ?— an' what are ye skirling at ? Tell ule 
about the next week, and whoever tells the best ane, my 
friend Harry and I will baith gie a good fairing to. 



THB TI0BR*8 CAVE. 



AK ADTEKTirEC AMOKO TBE M017KTAIK8 OF 

QUITO. 

{Tratulatcdfrom the Danish ofElmquitt, and the Ger- 
ntau of During, by one of the Author* qf the '' Odd 
Volume^'* '' Tales and I^egendt^' ^c.) 

Ox leaving the Indian village, we continued to wind 
round Chimborasso's wide base; but its snow^crowned 
head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for 
a denae fog was gathering gradually around it. Our 
guides looked anxiously towards it, and announced their 
apprehensions of a violent storm. We soon found that 
their feara.were weU«founded. The fog n^idly covered 
and obscured the whole of the mountain ; the atmos- 
phere was suffocating, and yet so humid that the steel 
wprk of our watches waa covered with rust, and the 
watches atopt. The river beaide which we were travel- 



ling rushed down with still greater Impetuosity; snd 
from the def^ of the rocks which lay on the lef^ of 
our path, were auddenly preeipiuted small rivulets, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpeoni, 
along with them. These rivulets often came down so 
suddenly and violently that we had great difficohj io 
preserving our footing. The thunder at length began to 
roll, and resounded through the mounta&ous passes 
with the most terrific grandeur. Then came the vivid 
lighming, — ^flash following flash — above, around, be- 
neath, — everywhere a sea of fire. We sought a momet]. 
tary shelter in a deft of the rocks, whilst one of our 

5uidc8 hastened forward to seek a more secure asylam. 
n a short time he returned, and informed ua thtt he 
had discovered a spadocs cavern, which would sfford ui 
suffident protection from the elements. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and, with great difficulty, and Dot a 
little danger, at latt got into it. 

The noise and raging of the stonn continued with so 
much violence, that we could not liear the sound of out 
own voices. I had placed myself near the entrance of 
the cave, and could observe, through the opening, which 
was straight and narrow, the singular scene wiihoot. 
The highest cedar trees were struck down, or bent like 
reeds ; monkeys and parrots lay strewed upon the 
ground, killed by the falling branches ; the water had 
collected in the path we had just passed, and hurried 
along it like a mountain stream. From every thing I 
saw 1 thought it extremely probable that we should be 
obliged to pass some days in this cavern. When the 
storm, however, had somewhat abated, our guides ven. 
tured out in oraer to ascertain if it were possible to eon. 
tinue our journey. The cave in which we had taken k* 
fuge was so extremdy dark, that if we moved s few 
paces from the entrance, we could not see an iodi before 
us ; and we were debating as to the propriety of lesving 
it even before the Indiana came back, when we suddenly 
heard a aingular groaning or growling in the further end 
of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our attentiotu | 
Wharton and myaelf listened anxiously, but our daring ' 
and inconsiderate young friend Lincohi, together with 
my huntsman, crept about upon their hands and knees, 
and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from whence 
the sound proceeded. They had not advanced far into 
the cavern before we heard them utter an exclamation 
of surprise ; and they returned to us, each carrying in 
his arms an animal singularly marked, and about the 
size of a cat, seemingly of great atrengtli and power, 
and furnished with immense fangs. The eyes were of a 
green colour ; strong daws welre upon their feet; and a 
blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. Wharton 
bad scarcely ghinced at them when he exclaimed in coo- 
stemation, *^ Good God ! we have eome into the den of 
a **-^— He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 
may from our guidea, who came rushing precipitately 
towards us, calling out, ^ A tiger ! a tiger !** and at 
the same time, with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed 
up a cedar tree which stood at the entrance of the cave, 
and hid themsdves among the branehea. 

Afler the first sensation of horror and surprne, which 
rendered me motkmleaa for a moment, had subsidedi 
I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had dready regained 
his oompoaure and adf-posseasion ; and he called to us 
to assist him insuntly in blocking up the mouth of the 
cave with an immense stone which fbrtunatdy lay near 
iu The aenae of approaching danger augmented our 
strength ; for we now distinctly heard the growl of the 
ferocious animd, and we were lost beyond redemption 
if it reached the entrance before we could get it dosed. 
Ere this was done, we could distinctly see the tiger 
bounding towards the spot, and stooping in ordtf to creep 
into his den by the narrow opening. At this fearful 
moment, our exertions were successful, and the great 
stone kept the wild beast at bay» There wu a smaU 
open apace, however, left between the top of die en- 



naee and the stone, through which we eonld see the 
^ of the animal, illuminated by itiL glowing eyes, 
fUdi it railed, glaring with fury upon us. Its fright- 
mi ntrmg, too, penetrated to the depths of the caTern, 
gA 9U answered by the hoarss ^growling of the cubs, 
itich Lioecdn and Frank had now lonSi from them. 
Oyr ferocious enemy attempted first to remove the stone 
ffith his powerful daws, and then to push it with his 
te^ ftom its place ; andlthese efforts, proving abortive, 
wnti only to increase his wrath. He uttered a tremen- 
Istf, heart-piercing howl, and his flaoung eyes darted 
ii|fat mio the daikxwss of our retreat 

^'^ Nov is die time to fire at him,'* said Wharton, with 
btt tsQsl ralmoesa ; '< aim at his eyes ; the ball will go 
timi^ hb brain, and we shall then have a chance to 
letridofhim." 

Knak seized his ddvblft4wnelled gun, and Lincoln his 
^inolfc The former placed the musxle within a few 
iflcknof tbe tiger^ and Lincoln did the same. At Whar- 
wVs ooiDinand, they both drew the triggers at the same 
assent; bat no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed 
inre that the flash indicated an attack upon liim, sprang 
|;9viingfrom the entrance; but, feeling himself unhurt, 
.amedistdy turned back again, and stationed himself 
a lus former place. The powder in both pieces was 
m they therefore proceeded to draw the useless load- 
s' vhilst Wharton and myself hastened to seek our 
pHer flask. It was so extremely dark, that we were 
«itged to grope about the cave ; and at last, coming in 
matt with the cubs, we heard a rustling noise, as if 
^tere playing with some metal substance, which we 
mm discovered waa the canister we were looking for. 
Mot nnfbrtunately, however, the animals had pushed 
aff the lid with their claws, and the powder had been 
mzted orer tlie damp earth, and rendered entirely use- 
is. This horrible discovery excited the greatest con- 
soutioi. 

"All is now over," said Wharton; "we have only 
Mv to choose whether we shall die of hunger, together 
fiiii these animals who are shut up along with us, or 

wo the entrance to tiie blood-thirsty monster without 

si io make a quicker end of the matter." 

so »yiDg, he placed himself close beside the stone 
tlidi, for the moment, defended us, and looked un. 
enatedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
oaisiiTolsnd swore ; and Frank took a piece of strong 
esd frarn his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of 
tsseiTe— I knew not with what design. We soon, 
ynm, heard a low, stifled groaning ; and the tiger, who 
^ heasd it also, became more restless and disturbed 
i|^ ercr ! He went backwards and forwards before 
CKcntiance of the cave in the most wild and impetuous 
uaner-^en stood still, and, stretching out his neck in 
ae direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening 
^4tl Our two Indian guides took advantage of this 
^^nnity to discbarge several arrows from the tree. 
He ns stnick more than once ; but the light weapons 
teadsd back harmless from his thick skin. At length, 
^erer, one of them struck him near the eye, and the 
erof remained sticking in the wound. He now broke 
■ev ioto the wildest fury, sprang at the tree, and tore 
3 vitb his claws, as if he would have dragged it to the 
iTfleciL But having at length succeeded in getting rid 
^ the anov, he became more calm, and laid himself 
^vD ai before in front of the cave. 

Ftuk DOW returned from the lower end of the den, 
ndaglanee showed us what he had been doing. In 
aefa hand, and dangling from the end of a string, were 
^ tvo cabs. He had strangled them ; and before we 
*e« awsre what he intended, he threw them through 
t^ opening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal per- 
^ve them than he gased earnestly upon them, and be- 
pa to examme them closely, turning them cautiously 
'ran ude to side. As soon as he became aware that 
thej voe dead, he nttered so piercing a howl of sorrow. 



that we were obliged to put our hands to our esrs. 
When I upbraided my huntsman for the cruel action 
he had so rashly committed, I perceived, by his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue from our impending fate, and that under these 
circumstances the ties between master and servant were 
dissolved. For my own part, without knowing why, I 
could not help believing that some unexpected assist- 
ance would yet rescue us from so horrible a fate. Alas ! 
I little anticipated the sacrifice that my rescue was to cos t 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale ; the songs of birds wcra again 
heard in the neighbouring forest, and the sunbeams 
sparkled in the drops that hung from the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature was revivinf^ 
after tlic wild war of elements which had so recently 
taken place ; but the contrast only made our situation 
the more horrible. We were in a grave fVom which 
there was no deliverance ; and a monster, worse than the 
fabled Cerberus, kept watch over us. The tiger had 
laid himself down beside his whelps. He was a beauti- 
ful animal, of great size and strength, and his limbs 
being stretched out at their full lengthy displayed his 
immense power of muscle. A double row of grsat teeth 
stood far enough apart to show his large red tongue, 
from which the white foam fell in large drops. All at 
once another roar was heard at a distance, and the tiger 
immediately rose and answered it with a mournful 
howL At the same instant, our Indians uttered a 
shriek, which announced that some new danger threat- 
ened us. A few moments confirmed our worst fears, 
for another tiger, not quite so large as the former, came 
rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

** This enemy will prove more cruel than the other," 
said Wharton ; '^ for this is the female, and she knows 
no pity for those who deprive her of her young." 

The howltf which the tigress gave, when she had exa- 
mined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every thing of 
horrible that we had yet heard ; and the tiger mingled 
his mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring was 
lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxiously 
stretch out her head, extend her wide and smoking nos- 
trils, and look as if she were determined to discover im- 
mediately the murderers of her young. Her eyes quick- 
ly fell upon us, and she made a spring forward with the 
intention of penetrating to our place of refuge. Per- 
haps she might have been enabled, by her immense 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with all 
our united power, held it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the 
tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, and he rosd 
and joined in her hollow roarings. They stood together 
for a few moments, as if in consultation, and then sud- 
denly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from 
our sight. Their howling died away in the distance, 
and then entirely ceased. We now began to entertain 
better hopes of our condition ; but Wharton shook his 
head^" Do not flatter yourselves," said he, " with the 
belief that these animals will let us escape out of their 
sight till they have had their revenge. The hours we 
have to live are numbered." 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call to us 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saving ourselves 
by instant flight, for that the tigers had only gone 
round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, with 
which they were no doubt acquainted. In the greatest 
haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stept forth from 
what we had considered a living grave. Wharton was 
the last who left it ; he was unwilling to lose his double- 
barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up : the rest of us 
thought only of making our escape. We now heard 
once more the roaring of the tigers, though at a dis- 
tance ; and following the example of our guides, we pre* 
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dpiuicif itruckintOBtidt pftth. Fr<i[n.th«^iuji)>rrof . 
roots ■nil bnnclici oriMei wit}) yih'^iitAt^e^ittma (i^ 
(ttew^ Our Wa^, and (|ie f1i]}pciln;ns of tbe iimJ,,di4Fi 
flig»it-w»nlo* »Bi ailBcult. Aflv»ilpi(,',lhoufth M »c- 
ti>c Bcnniti, h»ll sfdil^fultfi 

i«k«t)fng paM ^9^181410 

ilickib our avd , , , 

W«- hatt'-pTM m-mf of, an 

bout, vhckyit tiVeiigs of 

anKkfcKn;'*]! r«hm4jMt 

entered Dpodfl^ f, «^f "ere. 

beroraln, ndari clu^ ^d'^ro 

immtdtetct^-bei reicin gm. 

luit of oa. Vr\ toiratda qiw 

of the break*, l. ^ , ... j, ..ji whicb wu 

ihiown ■ bridge of TCCds, tbat apnng upaoddoTli it 
every >te]i,'Bnd co^i^ ba uode wiih ufelj by tlic li^ht 
foot of Che' IndlnDi al'ont, ' Dc.-p in <b* boUoir belon 
niihed an impetuouk atreaTn, and a'lhouiaqd paSnk-d 
and jagged rocks threatened dntructiap qn ,ercy I'lile. 
Uncoln, mj bunumao, and Aij'ac)r,,pass:^ over ibe 
cbasm In ufetjr ; but WK'urton cas ^tillln the miildla 
of ihe wailnft bridge, and endeavouring to ittalj him. 
ielf. whai boib the tlgera were leea lo iuue fiom the 
adjoining faii^st ; and Uie momeol Uie; descried us ^ey 
bmnded toaardi us wiih dreadful roiring«. Meaa- 
ubili:, Wharton bad iieailr gained the ufe Ude. of the 
gnlf, and We were all dambering up the rocky cliff ex- 
cept LtDcoln, who remained at the reedy btidiie to ■•• 
silt his friend to atfp upon firm ground, Whartop, 
though the ferodous animild Were close upon bim, never 
loit Ills coonge or proience of mjnd. A^sooiiaelie hod 
g^md' the Wge of'the ellff, he knelt down, and with his 
■Word divided the fbttehlngs by whicih the bri(%c vw >t- 
tactted to Ae Tpck. H« enacted that as effect i^al^baiiier 
would fliui be pbt to iHe farther prc«teM.of our pur- 
lueri i but he «a)l mlsiaken, for be had «ca>cgly^ui]ut> 
plisbed hia taak^ *h«n tiieitigi'esit, wl^hDuLs raotnem,' 
pauM,' mstieQ tduiiH thfe cTiBsin, ' and allemptcJ t 
bound over it. It vps a fearful sight to aeetbeiiilBhty 
animal' anspendedj tar a mi^mMit, in the air, »bOve tbc 
abyu;'bu[ the scene passed 1iec a fluh of 1^i;bliiing. 
Her »tr«ngili «m not equal Ip the SUtuice ; fhi-hU '- 
th> gulf, and before thk reached ibe bottciu, iJie ..__ 
torn fnlo a thotiMnd pieces by ,^e Jagged point) fft ihe 
rocks. Her fate did nbl In the'te«t ilisina; her com- 
pairfor^ ; lie tbllowe^ her Tnlh on Inipicnse snttag, and 
readied the Optiotnte hide, but nnljr whh hii fgTaclivi; 
abd thns he dung lo the eiTge of the preclsuie, cndea- 
Towing lo sahi a footing. Ttit Indlant'ag^in utlered 
■ wild sbridi, as if all hope had been lost, , But VVhar. 
ton, wba wagheamt the 'edg^ of. the rock, advfinced 
coutageouily I6wards the tiger, BOd Krutk Ills i^api 
■-■a the animal's bfeajt. Enraged b'lfvoiidanineifinr^ 



VVhartoo^aiotingupondiebfJsknftlwfiiuipke. W« 
exMeaiDod hU wound, and fvnad lbalib*<iM< tora ia ■ 
dreadful aunoer, asd th* bl»«d flMMd-iOMMaiulr ka 
lb* wids aid deep gs^h. Tha Indiua MlkcM nni 
plaBiiaodhetba, ihaappliqriianiof whicli Koppol M 
bleeding; and wa than hvind itp< iha, nanglM.ltmh 
•rhik poor Wharton lay P*'''"^.<'U"*'»ibl^ Uisbrsiihi 
ing.waa thi«k and heavy, and UHpultt ,1km (bwriihl|i 
It waa now etnung, and w« wen abllgtd to motfi 
upon passing the night under iha abdtei of aonw-iU 
In the nicka. The Indimi ligbtela fin M keep tlk 
wild beasts from oui couch; knd, baviag galbcni kMh 
fruil, I paitook of a meal thai waa iht. dosI aonvvU 



iiftT No sleep visltsdmycy 
abed, and 1= * ■ 

lAod grasped violeatly, a 



TOY lift. 

at U^uno&'i bed, and liilEoed 

U. became always more and more haad abd dMp, and! 



lal 



. lateu bad not leuirard, and iBlbisutOi 
[ion. he puaed the whole nigbl. In ibe naning, Ilie In. 
dians ihoogbc it would be best to bear oar woundd 
friend buk to the Tillage we had left the pmitni di). 
They plaited >ome imoDg biUMhti togethei, and foni. 
ed B bridge to repass the gulf. Il was a moumfid pn. 
ceasion. On the way Wharton saddeoly ^itned ha 
eyea, but instantly cloaed them agaiiit Ud iajas im. 
movable as before. Towaida evtIUDg we '.drew aw 
OUT dcalinatioo, aod our lodiao fiiends, whw thty »i 
our eituaiion, expreaaed the dccpeal <|nni«tllr ) titibt 
whole tribt aaseinbled round us uid atttfed pinciD| 
cries of grief, when Ihey lennt poa LinAihi'a nliappf 
fate. Y^iu*! tke fair maiden wboie heart h« had na, 
burst into tears; aiid her biolben hasteM4a«>p<Man 
iwnied by spme olhei Indiana, in search of the knlyk 
I remained witli my woonded friend ; be etilt k^ nf 
reoUy insjenaible to every thiag that uMn^ ariMDd bnli 
Towards nioiaing sleep overpoweiedl snh A. mig « 
lamentation and mourning aroused ma. It wasllwlk 
diaas relurwiag with LLoeoln'a body. ' Ysona nrii 
the heatl of the proctsaioB. I haaleaed to mcA (beat 
but was glad lo turn back again, who my eyts fdi 
iipoo tha torn and Ilfelei* body of oar fowag tompsaim 
^c I ndiuis had laid him upon tbe tigers' ikiaf, whid 
they bad suewed wiih gnen boufiha-i and thiy an 
bore him to tbt burial-place of their uiba. Yimi •• 
eriUced on his tomb ihe most beautiful omameat ih 
pa&xessed — hei long black hair — aa oSatbqi spaa ibi 
" " who had first awakened die Miags o 
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the wi4d beart collecled sTI hia MTenglh, 

lent efRnC, lixlbg o)ie Of bis hind Ins upon the edge of 

the cliff, he SelKd Whanort by the Silgli. T)iat twrolc , 

man Itlll praserHMl'hi« forflmde !_he grasped the trunk 

of a KM witB bM left band; to steady ^d support turn. 

self, while with his right He wrenched, and violenilv 

inmc<ltile tworti that wait itlll in tbe breasi of ihs.iiger. 

All Ibis waa life work of an insu;it. The ^Iniltans, 

Frank, and my'»1f, hastened tohiioiisiatance; but Lin- 

esln, who waa dread)' at hjg »id% h«d seized n'b^'loft'' 

guo, which lay near u^'the ^rbuhd, a,id alittck so 

powerful a blow wltb' the hutt eodopon iheVad of the, 

tner, that Ae animni, iiUnncd and ovfrpowered, let go 

his holdi and fWI Tiack into ihe abjss. AH woujd have 

been well had it ended thus ;' but the unlqrlunBle. liln- 

coln Md'boi ealculatal npon the force of hi> Wow.riBi c«it of Ireland, and the daep aeclad^ vdaoflUrw 

iUg^ttitlfOttrBd, reehf-ujon t^e edge,of the nreri. dale- Tbe chaiaGteTiiliil.cbknni, batk of ailc and 

pice,' fcxiehded his haiiJ tos*ize uppn ^nj thlng^to wx? '' ' ' ' "* ''"■' 



On tlie third day, aa I ul al Whatton^s bed, k«ul 
denly moved ; he railed bis bead, and epenlng M 
eyesj gaied fixedly upon a comer -of the raom. Ui 
countenance changed in amosl extraoidlnaty luantM 
it Tias deadly pale, and aeemed to be Mromg «f idttbk 
I law that the band of death was vpM bbib 'i *! All i 
over,!' he gasped, out, while bis looks .eotttinlieil &■ 
upon (heaameipoL " Ttiere it stands I" aad,oil«l) 
bg thfse wonli, be fell back and died. ' 



A mam sceue in irrlamix . 

Sy lAe Editor tftlte lavcnen Cmrier. ' 
It il Boaredy p«MiUe fin the taugiaatidD cnd < 
net to paiat a son beautifnllaodseifo tbn *»■> 
[etd^s between the bij d£ Daaddk^ ondrt na 



lihnwlfl-btirln vain. 'Hit n>(ttBhpped;iva«>'iDs^^t, 
be hoveiM-ela the gulf, and then waa pluiuied into it, 
torlBEMtadnl ■ ' ... 
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^gtki toudm f^^nitUidhSiuty Atid tnagMofiiJ^. I d)kp!iy of IrahereaiViiovettjr tod iiqery^ I turned 
)i AVrntiito «M^'tf l*rt^ liiWifitiRiikP, iHitfilfldts'^ yi^ ihf'i)h\'eti^pfWe cotuge.' pne end vsa bow 



inMi In MMbMTWiifti* MMsonhcd fattetfi, Ife^rt^j^VnT 
vN, vfairii aiM ftMtik'ffllr A%ubdhnM df gart!f«,\^lla' 

vpWarfdtllgfitMtrkBfrdie^' NhidMrfH^ h|i^i^ 

p^aM viMloil' haM 3f thtfl viMMif t>'»6lB M^«^ 
dteriMl'«Mlm''lMtt^<Mll>witttM'^llliyEli^ 

ikntimd hfils; nnmerwtHiAaitMl'Ot ^amttli', pdinV 
jotfbesn««'of'li«laikV1i'ttfAci<M i^it>rtfV&nd'i^ 
naf «f Uiesbclttdtd>ipiMiti}hA tftidom&itfii fkgttii^tii of 
iiUb ttd eofaMraMiJ^dlned #iiR8^«Md tMaVBiemdi: 
atouittid ihttrea^ tfWl «>lBiftiiitt tcrtffe wi» '14ddJ 
o^ tod itai mM4t «be Kdd tUli^, t>fHhk ItlsH.ihban. 

iliH f iDMniiMjf tfimbl^d^oiy'tillrl Hid^dii^ t!6b'fiir 
nttsmtmy ki^ <^ibrt' nl^tfifl^ knowing; ht^w. 
ev,theakar< ««• punMl^g; f i^esa^M lb ptb^ ik 
teidiettnvflf Cttliligfoi«4Miy7aod,>e^^ifijs i&tA\ie, 

Msflnofidlii^ i TfatortUMb M(oii-i««e'ilbovtf1%^^cif4g^' 
^iirih^M0Nie-'iii»uatidii«^(«ljt>iiiilM fo ^t 'cast of 
»i»vhicH^<ilKMi<t|iil»-f>|ieif(iitV«liHiit th^^^hfeN 

tej ipiiwlii j4« ili»ii«»fhitri liHioWHghe;'b6hJ ii(J1bJ 
ip(itebtiHi<l»-t»>aWid0 li^niUd <i^a.*'"Ifi '^Miil^^7 

jiauifaBnldM'fel iMflMMt; due. <^^' vttihty'briMv, 

iBarii«rtlke «taiIfar4Vi •laMtnMdk b^cMV^l^; fflV 



'd 



^,tt4Miflg b llgbrt:Mie frcrnl'a 1^1 at no'k^rtiit'dhi! 
«^ai4«iiitthF«i^^of^h^«dotftotiJih, I^Sefb^nbd 
xaherefiicevadetf 4o'¥o(ii^<*ktflei' tfhk'irtdbn^ thie,{^, 
UkTiiieif (naritig':b«Mi¥ i|Utirbfri !Pirih(^ MatA^ 
Iii«cg^taitlM^%«itbn>trttk^'lthmrore nbide iip! 
•tiaijiA; bHt'b«i»M>rfA(ebtegii)'I hl>ttd'(hetn6V£ng 
«e»ii0«r4ttDaribiwiicli, ^VTdeiiflJr i^gag^dln ihi< task' 
ifniliog QVilaiiMitMioift" I ^S^d^htlf ntitie dtfbr.' < 
kniiipeied by tti bld'tmlHld, Mt ^bd '^itliefbd ;bf 
•ia&d iM^ jet retaioiflg'tf'i^ttV l^tf kffftg -^dfit^; ^iid^ 
<wid*Skvn«elffrlW'lil»<d0QleMioi&ri ^hVt^ eVi.. 
^vtifi Afnlub^of^ tb(»(inteiMiln«,' hale )^Ad tlwet. 
ttiia ipbr of ftcalH lUftf'lhilfdtmiMe;' bfitf ^qballr fOi^i 
sMtkudmboMU ' - DM^Ittt^jliW^ty, sV^^Wb*^ 
^kedayft^iNiilifeAd fitehfttl' Ubitit)^ tnb(^]td't¥itf, 
duD<itiib«ftf|ttimiiu£Mritliift ftiid litbbM V<^ to' 



tpaar* 

,. .. „ . ^_ ^ boaroedoff 

fdfkee^fOgthe jibta'to'es, pnd in tbe oti^er wasab.ang^g 
drihteK ^nVa\nip^ ft /ew wooden ^oggim and trencbex*. 
l/i^befn^itti^yib the iron pot, tbe 'peaai^t*a aole cooking 
ifi^iitil)' webdbipani^ct'by ^. x^ earthen pUcher for h^]d* 
Inff water. Several home-made candles, compose^^f 
wtn^ if ih^ d(pppil^ ih rosin, wore susn^n^ed fir^n tbe 
wkltr'li^jS'isp'OT ^'enaj^lr^sc^ in deft sticks, served, 
widi tnb aid of a gpodjturf f&o, to illuminate ^p dwell* 
ibV." p^ a 8t6ol, oy (ne side of t\xe /corpse, sat the mis- 
ti'ess''6f tXii house,' a f tckit robast i^omao, ^>paren^]r 
a1ii6i!iit ih^fi^jf^ Veafs of age. ' She rpse at my f ntr.ince, and 
ixidtioiilhg' me to a seat near the fire, resumed ber for^ 
xtitt palace..' The old woman having latched tbe d^KMi 
ahp i^i:>byok(^ed the Qre, apd, sitting down in a comer, 
piilhd aih^if d/iu4ccrLt or pjpe, from behind a large stona 
Which served fbt. a nob, and began smoking, equally 
silenl abd'^or^owful. 

' )llftefr'a jthbrt pause, I ventured to ask if there .worr 
nt) otbdr' jitnoti^ to be at the wake, when the grandoio* 
thi^ ire^lred^ that there were plenty of filendi and oh* 
v&^kt tob^ but that they were all gone to buy things £»r 
the wake and funeral. *^ Til warrant,** added sbe, *^ w% 
shall Juve a good wake, for poor Larry htmielf was the 
boj tnat was i^ever j^ackwara at going to one; ^d 1*11 
go bafl. that some of tbe boys from the Glen will come 
to help the ha^te, with the car up tbe mountain." 

' The conjet^'re was soon proved to be correct, lor, in 
a few tnoinents, the poise of^a car rattling up the rockj 
pjitK ihkt'ied to^e «abin announced the apforoach of 
tn^'c(iVaTcade VroRi v^the town*** Their arrival waa 
gfeked b^'botb ^1)^ fepiales with violent clipping of 
hli^d^ t^A the most voci^rous jcrtfm^^^ pioceeding 
i^ich, t'aflerwards learped. was of no small importance,' 
fd^i by 1^ strict pbservance, it is believed that all the 
re(ati6ffs of the'de^qeased are preserved, for at least twelve 
n$oi^^iik,''^ohi%'9^tam|ty suniliir tQ that they had met to 
d(Jt>U)ie. '' ' * ^,. ,, 

be j^^^rty l^avjipg reacb^ the door, tiro st^ut men 
ehl^ed'^ 'bb^Learii^g a %^ ^pf whisky, and the other a 
sack 'fillcf^ , with, loaves of bmd, which they deposited 
ii^ a cWer nei^r \iie ]ljre, i Two others t^eq brought in 
ala*fg^ bausket, cbntaviing t{^, sugar, tobacco, and pipes, 
with the' deal boards of which the oofl^n waa to be made, 
apd'^e pall with which it, waa to be covered. A Inkm. 
thetr ofntie decc^s^d,.1^ght ^' Jack MacShane,** vow ap* 
pr6tt^^ ihc Hr^ and, salutiijig me with a low bow, said 
m supposed Jt was \*^^ strapger in those parts.'* I an* 
sWrrain'.Ure a^mat^ve, and mentioned that, la eo- 
mi^g 6v^ As mbui).<tain, I was induced, by tbe fogi< which 



«dMib9'i^ttHdtfl«liete$^ f^'lbe^l^Tgfif.r'^* SHeltef, 
«ii)»KUih'fl«iiMe4bdlK^ui zeJt'^fid'i^dfMPit^ll 
' 70, ind weldMl pnM^'Wk U^ pikc6^m^ a/tif^iik:- 



^Du of the house is dead, and his poor wife is here 
feJQBgbg hesrt fee h im i and g ee di eason she has, 
feit'ihimself was the fine husband to her,*'. 
IitoopedQift44Mfedr{hc^<^iVi Wt^^i (fne glance, 
•w tint aie.5ha^ir,ftf d^tj^^md M»^ 4es«ebded on 
« hamble cottage. On a table, in the midst of the 
IsMiy die«Bi^BraF aitadt«iai4'e0«fri(d?WHh'a'i(hel^t, 
^Mteiing oi|«^baBaietifi«Miwi jAitUnyiidVefdtfl 

Mi«iMafak,i«fad:gwci'iiftbe^dbpeaktH^\lf 'k li^r 
ttiairilios.^oiniBlre'(hedibad)nfiilie'<9is#{(6e 4'(ire plh- 
«i^«tasplfaif4mnfa^oiHtibv>NMiVity, thSFH^titW 
%niMte.,akiA^tieiiUflerf0rt eomeifl'to^llve t\i&6'\bttipd:^ 




te 



tfiar^]ced h;ijm i^^4l<^ly itur h\^ kind •fievi 
>sitj; being exf ii^ to wimess «^c«uioe ihi« 
sdphi^titiiied Irish ^aj^e, expre;saed mj debi|W to lemaiB 
abd bQ p'r^ent at tbe ,c^jemony. . , . ' . 

'Hib'sQed/e'^pw took, a different turn.. XhebaadylMls 
ofth^' Giai^ maugre the presence e£ the still cold coipse, 
vbtcb frauotea me likp a speU, i^iff evidently ^pe ior 
nT)tin ana ^<^. fello.if shi^p i tbf ojld^candmotheieeemed 
nbthih^ loatti— .and Molcb^ ^lu^by, the widow, looked 
uWand ^mije^throu^Khe tears., VV«,good Frptastaols, 
aref taught m^ intancy tfi. believe that 9v/9fy aignof re> 
j6kiH^eyibced/M) C)irlstniji|i4ay isMiothiBr paagptented 
iolltt/p^yeastb^ tlie^gtea^ enemy .of mfmkindl iwd oar 
nf^dirla^'t^^ighbouniof jthe "green isljQ ", seenvtotUnk, 
tHiit ev^iVpii^st p^meixii^eQt,at ^w^keii^anoihvrmark 
of^c^peci^p^id' to t^e manes of \\ifi dqc f a»ed> Both 
tAtdtubiis &tf!o a^i^Uequ^l/ ^lla^QuSi .and' neither is 
mubff'tb 'belauded: l^u^. we maji well pardon the poor 
l*9kkMiafre^yolat«dnraMribbadsv^ettdi'bunai Uekgfj of^pif^s^ Iri^h peasantry, if their mirth and. sadaeu be 
^■ai*ii'tlienBbii^ofkai/<iiMi#: tf^Uitbiii tbtldfiiiiS^ closely intermingled, and change as fast as the lights 
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ftod thadows that crott each otbtr od their nmn j mottn 
Uini. 

'' Arrah, Sheelah Murphy ! ** ezdaimed a «« tight boy, 
named Bryan Koooey, *^ I wish yon would malce ut a 
bit of mfaste. There*! plenty of good tea, white bread, 
and whiilty in the house, and there*! not another weman 
in the barony that can do it better than yonraelf^ when 
you have got the things to do it with." 

^' Good luck to you, Bryan,'' rejoined the old woman, 
touched with his courtier-like language, ** yoa*ve got a 
tongue would wile the bird off the tr e e m any ie the 
sore heart you have made ;*'■ . an d she instantly set to the 
work of preparation. A rousing turf-fire was !peedily 
blaiing on the hearth, aided by the active ci^ertions of 
the aforesaid Bryan, who blew it sedulously with hia 
hat ; and the iron pot, which was to serve in the double 
capacity of kettle and tea-pot, being filled with water, 
was in a few moments singiog like a Untie in *' the leafy 
woods of June.** The widow then brought forward a 
box in which the kept her cloak and Sunday gown, 
and, placing it in the moet advantageous situation to serve 
for a table, ordered the noggins to be got in requisition 
for the guests. Sheelah, the grandmother, having per- 
formed Uiis necessary service, measured out the tea wiUi 
a horn spoon into the pot, and then cut up two loaves 
into slices, each (to borrow a limile of Jack MacShaoe*s) 
being about the dimensions of ** a smoothing-iron.*' 
Whatever may be urged by strong^ierved philoeophers 
against ^* the cupa that cheer but not inebriate,** the 
company at widow Murphy *s seemed by no means to 
recognise the force of their aiguments. Noggin after 
noggin waa emptied and replenished ; and if the mode 
in which the beverage was prepared did not tend to im- 
prove its flavour, it had the effect of augmenting its 
strength, and keeping it equal to the last. After the 
^* tea-tackle** (as (iobbett says) was removed, a more ge- 
nial and inspiring liquid was introduced. The whisky- 
keg was placed on a stone by the fire-side, and Sheelah 
having extracted a peg from one end, drew off a quan- 
tity in the pitcher, and handed it over to Jack Mac- 
Shane. Jack filled out a bumper in a horn, and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, drank very devoutly—*^ Here*s Gk>d rest 
the soul of the poor man under boord^^^^ sentiment 
which called forth a hearty ** amen *' from all the as- 
sembled mourners. Each having pledged a libation to 
the spiritual welfare of the deceased, the company all 
sat down, some on stools, and the rest on stones brought 
in for the purpose, and indulged for some time in the si- 
lent unsocial luxury of smoking. In the meantime, the 
cottage kept filling with young people from the Glen ; 
and a sort of table was raised at the foot of the corpse, 
on which were placed nearly a doien of lighted candles. 

This preliminary being over, the women began the 
keen, or wail over the dead, and if the mirth of the com- 
pany had formerly been abrupt and simultaneous, their 
grief seemed now to be as general, unstudied, and sin- 
cere. The females wept outright, while the most 
hardy countenances among the men were bedewed with 
tears which they vainly strove to hide* I afterwards 
lesmed, that in this wild untutored chant were recapi- 
tulsted all the manly actions achieved by the deceased 
—his dexterity at wrestling, bullet-throwing, putting 
the stone, dancing, and leaping ; and it concluded with 
refieciions on the forlorn state of his disconsolate widow, 
and the grief of his mother and friends. A noble poet, 
wliose lines may be truly termed ^^ mottoes of the heart,** 
has said, 

There is a tear for all that die, 

A mourner o*er the humblest grave ; 

and It seemed to me that among these rude, illiterate 
Irikh peasants, there was more of the fervour and earnest- 
ness of genuine heartfelt sorrow than I had ever pre- 
viously witnessed. When the feelings are allowed to 
•*«and without check or control, to grow with the 



growth and strengthen with the strength, they attaiii i 
power, whether for good or for evil, that is as far is 
moved from the dwarfish conceptions of ordinary \\lk 
as the wild unpruned grandeur of an American forest ii 
diAnnt from the trim parterre or nicely cultivated gsr< 
den. Hence those occasional bursu of humour, patho^ 
tenderness, and inuigiaation, which surprise us in th< 
lowest Iridi ; and hence those frightful atrocities whid 
ever and anon astound us, showing that the depths e 
human depravity can be sounded by no moral pluming 
line, Ibt 

In the lowest deeps there la a lower stilL 

One extreme^ however, generally begets another. Tin 
love of mirth is fully as strong, and much more Issting 
with the Irish, than the love of sorrow. Accordingly, ii 
our humble party, the women soon wiped iheir eya, ad 
the men filled their pipes, and a young man rose and pn» 
posed that they should begin a play to banish sleep aa^ 
sorrow. The proposal was hailed with aedamation i 
and after a brief pause of deliberation, it was agreed tha 
they should enact the Priest and Clerk, and marry all th 
young people present ! A stool was placed in the cant 
of the room, and Bryan Rooney (who happened to han 
a rusty black silk handkerchief about bis nedt) vi 
unanimously elected Priest. Having chosen a yoooi 
man for Clerk, the two furnished themselves each vitl 
an apron, which they twisted up like a rope. The eoe 
mony commenced with the Priest calling out, ** Yos 
Bamy Gallagher in the comer there I come out and ge 
a wife for yourself.** Bamy seemed as loath to enter ioti 
the holy and h^»py state as Mr Malthas himself oouk 
have wished ; whereupon the Clerk made up to him 
basting him aoundly, the Priest at the same time layinj 
about the shoulders of his functionary, and orderioj 
him to ^^ do his duty.** Thus admonished, Buny vs 
fain to cry quarter, and com)>ly with the rule of tbi 
game. Being placed on the stool, he was asked, *' Whicf 
of those pretty girls (and some of them were reallj 
pretty) he would choose for his wife ?**_^< Commeni 
me to Nanny 0*Neill,** said Bamy, casting a glano 
towards a fair.haired damsel, who stood half cooceald 
behind the groap^ Nanny threw her apron over be 
face lest she should be seen by the Priest ; buthernH) 
desty was of no avail, for the Clerk, perceiring when 
Baroy*s eyes were fixed, handed his blushing partne 
from amidst a crowd of tittering fair ones, who en via 
Nanny her choice by such a ciane likely boy as Banj 
and seated her on the matrimonial stool. Baroy Gallagh 
er then saluted his betrothed with all the gallantry of < 
caviUkr iervenU^ and moved off to a part of the bout 
appropriated for the reception of the married pain 
Nanny selected the young man with whom the cere 
mony waa next to be repeated, and then joined her part 
ner, interchanging with him those words and glance 
which Bums, who was deeply read in such matten 
says, constitute 

Heartfelt raptures, bliss beyond compare. 

In this manner Widow Murphy*fl youthful visitors vei 
all united, and seated round the walls. The Priest*«o( 
cupation being gone, he sat down himself on the ttoo! 
and sent round his Clerk with a trencher to each of di 
girls, to demand his marriage fees. These were take 
in pledges, afterwards to be released, on condition tbi 
the bride or her betrothed should sing a song or tell 
tale. The pledges consisted of scissors, pincushioni 
thimbles, ftc. ; and as each was held up, the partner ( 
the fair owner piqued himself too much on his '* smarl 
ness*' to allow the pledge to be forfeited. 

The tales and songs seemed all to be inspired by tli 
genius loci^ which had not disdained to shed its sootb 
ing and cheering influence on the lowliest scenes < 
humble life. Feats of superhuman strength and del 
terity—the combats of rivid giant8--and the spells so 
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eackaBtmeots of UMt» tad witehea, fanned the •tople 
•iiesies of these unambitioui repieeentatioos, soaie of 
rhich vcie of s highly hamorous and dratpatic cast, 
futbj the eoUection of a Crofton Croker. 
The lught was wholly apent ere the pledges were all 
edceiMd, ud the '^ dappled dawn'* had streaked the 
mt, txt the party thousnt of sepaiating. The wake 
fiftctododed wi& another wail somewhat similar to 
it first) after which the party took leave of the widow 
pd her aged relatiTe^ and departed in a body for the 
uien. It vuin rain that I offered some pecuniary com- 
poiatioo to my humble entertainers. The offer was 
^d; bat finnly resisted, and we therefore parted with 
asiaal prayen and blesaingSy measured out with ful- 
3m god nocerity. On gaining the road, I found the 
ielnai rapidly Tantahing; the outlines of the Morne 
oc-vftaios being distinctly Tisible, though the loch and 
nUcy still la? under an almost impenetrable veil of 
diL Early, however, aa was the hour, the *< busy hum 
if men" ascended up the steep; the labourer was on 
i^iBoor— the bav waa crowded with boata, aome ma- 
^ oat for the herring-fishing, aome tracking in the 
w, ud others dropping along the loch. The tide of 
'dt, thoogfai I, is stiU rolling on — still waking the pea- 
■st to bis daily round of care— though it will beat no 
BPit for the poor Irish Widow's son. Strange people ; 
ikon convert their deepest griefs into sourees of joy 
iriDKrriment ; and aa their earthly ties drop off; make 
•dknceeeding bereavement but bind them closer to 
ianiTiTiog ^ co-mates and brothers" of the soil I 



** BPSAKING OUT" IN CHCRCH. 
h H* AtOhor of " The Traditiont of Edinburghy'^ ^c. 

A MOST amuaiog instance of tpfokinff (mt in church 
Rcatnd some years ago in the church of — -^ The 
sabter, in preaching upon the story of Jonah, uttered 
1 piece of declamatory rhetoric to something like the 
fiikwiog effect : — ^^' And what sort of a fish was it, my 
bilnen, that Ood had appointed thus to execute his 
Ur vill? Was it a shark, my brethren ? Nou.it 
kU oot be a sliark ; for God could never have ven- 
tBtd the person of his beloved prophet amongst the 
My teeth of that ravenous fish. What fish was it, 
Qcs, my brethren ? Was it a salmon, think ye ? Ah, 
a; that were too narrow a lodging. There*s no ae 
abiflQ i* the deepest pule o* a* Tweed could swallow a 
Bia. Besides, ye ken, it's mair natural tor men to 
itillov salmon, than salmon to swallow men. What, 
!^ vas it? Was it a sea lion, or a sea horse, or a sea 
^. or the great rhinoceros ? Oh, no 1 These are not 
^cipter beuu ava. Ye're as far afif 't as ever. Which 
^ the monsters of the great deep was it, can ye tell 
at?"— Here an old apectacled dame, who had an elee- 
^i>qjiMij seat on the pulpit-stair, thinking that the 
r justtr was in a real perplexity about the name of the 
I i^ interrupted him with, " Hoot, sir, it was a whale, 
i ft ke&"..»« Out upon ye, you graceless wife that you 
' i^i** died the orator, ao enraged, as almost to fly out 
*^t pvlpit at her ; *^ thus to take the word out of the 
»8thor(iod*aminiater!" 

j Another amuaing instance of a similar piece of in- 

kunm occurred at Biggar. It must be well known to 

«r leadets, that the more ignorant and xealous congre- 

> pam of fhe Scottish chureh, in common with thoae 

; ^ipDg to what is called the Secettion^ entertain a 

- ^ itiong prejudice against the use of written notes in 

\ ^ pulpit The contempt with which clergymen are 

I Mittimes treated on thia account would astonish the 

j fteral minds of our English neighbours. In one case, 

I vtiich hw eome within otir knowledge, this contempt 

P*cc*ded so far as to occasion a speaking out. The 

"■B^terefBiggar, in Lanarkshire, whose abititiea, what. 



ever they might be, were held in the utmost scorn on 
account of his readings was one day concluding his dis* 
course, as an old woman of the true old leaven was lea. 
ving the church. He closed the leaves of his sermon 
and those of the Bible at the same time, aaying, with 
emphasis, intended as a sort of dencher to his argument, 
** 1 add no more "-— '^ Because ye caona 1" cried the oUi 
.woman. 



FINE ARTS. 



TBtRD XltHIBlTtOir OF IflCTVKZB AT TRX SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY. 

{Second NoHce.) 

Pabsiko from the consideration of the two great at- 
tractions of this Exhibition, we turn our attention first to 
the portraits. Thia ia not because we have any undue 
admiration of this branch of art | but, on the contrary, 
because, having rather a distaste to it, we wiah to hurry 
Uiem over in the firat place. Portrait-painting is a very 
useful study for the young artist ; and the vanity o( 
mankind (particularly in our own dear countrj) will 
always render it profiuble ; but we hold it a dubious 
proof of any man's qualifications for an artist, that, ha- 
ving mastoed the technical difficulties of his art, he 
rests satisfied with being a mere portrait-painter. Por- 
trait-pidnting holds about the same rank in art, that 
Memoira and Biographical Sketches do in literature. 
Sometimes, it is true, it catches a reflected light from 
its subject, or, when done by some maater-hand, it ac- 
quirea a value analogoua to that which is posseased by 
Clarendon's master^ Sketches of Character. This, 
however, ia the utmost ; and it is but a bad sign of the 
state of art in any country, when portraita are the only 
paintings in demand. The only portraits in any degree 
approaching to the higher class in the Scottish Acade- 
my Exhibition are, that of Joseph, by Syme (32), of 
Bishop Cameron, by O. Watson (01), and of a Gen- 
tleman, by Graham (68). There are others with which, 
had we an intereat in the individual, we might wish to 
deck our walls ; — but this is a very qualified praise. 

The rest of the pictures in tlie Exhibition consist of 
domestic acenes, or scenes from common life; land- 
scapes and aea pieces ; fruit and fiower pieces. There 
is, 11 is true, one adventurous attempt— jm <^ Archime- 
des"--«f which << least said is soonest mended." Of 
Linton's ^' City of ancient Greece," we will apeak along 
with his other picture. 

Domestic Scenes, and Scenes feom Common 
Life.— 'It would be a vain parade of learning to deUil 
the nature of this class of paintings As they may unite 
both landscape and figure, they give the artist a wide 
field—the hues and ahadea of earth, air, and water ; form, 
colouring, grouping of figures, and expression. Nor 
do they altogether want the heightening charms of asso- 
ciation, of which the more largely and skilfully the art- 
ist makes use the better, so long as he does not overstep, 
in search of them, the limits of his art ; although the 
nature of the subject necessarily precludes aaaociationa 
of auch deep and engrossing power as belong to the 
higher walks of historical painting. 

Alexander Fraser has only one work this year, '* The 
Tinker," (92,) but it is the gem of the Exhibition. 
The individual figures are all characteristic, and, with 
the exception of the female leaning over the half-door, 
all finely finished. The outline of the group is plea- 
sing, and the persons composing it are naturally and 
easUy connected— 'that is, we see at once how they come 
to be so placed together. The solid figure with his back 
turned to us, half sitting on the handle of his spade, is 
convening with the tinker, who, with outstretched legs, 
baa been Bitting repairing a pan, but at the moment 
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looks np Afehly and Joyously, with his beer in his hand. 
The tlidcerNi dof; has nestled close to his feet ; and be- 
hind it iH two chubby children, looking grarely and In- 
terfstedly at what Is going on. The young woman 
leaning over the door fits into the* group ; and all the 
still-lire accompaniments are happily disposed, correctly 
and pleasingly 'coloarcd. ' The deep shade from the 
houses on the side of the street, not introduced into the 
picture, is well thrown in to balance the group. 

The next picture, in point of merit to this, is ** A 
Polish Jew," (102,) by S. Drumpipnd. 

William Shiels has rour pibture^ o^tery considerable 
merit His grouping is, (except in *' The Cadger,") 
good ; his animals are all well painted ; his light and 
shade happily dispdsed ; his perspective bold and true ; 
bis giionnd colour pleasing. But he has yet to study 
the art of giving a true flesh colour~»the last and most 
difficult task rhat an artiRt has to learn, that which we 
least seldom see mastered, and that in which Mr Shiels 
is evidently yet to seek. Some minor deficiencies we 
might point out— as, for exampk, the figure with the 
leather apron in *^ The Cadger," which cither hu no 
feet, or portentously short legs— and one or two others ; 
but this is a captious style or criticism which we do not 
much af&ct. 

George Rarvey is an artist of great promise, and has 
already made considerable progress in the tachnical de- 
tails of his art ; bat, if we may judge from the predomi- 
nating yeltow of his pictures, he most lately have been 
suffering fh>m the jaundice. His shades are too timid ; 
he does not throw the interior of his buildings sufficient, 
ly back. His figures arc repetitions of each other, and 
certainly not the loveliest objects in nature. We ought 
to except from this censure the old man in the ^' Lost 
Child Restored," (14&> 

We must not pass over unnoticed '' The New Dress,*' 
(101^) by the modest and talented Bonar. We could 
expatiate at length on its merits, but the numbers both 
of coimoisseurs and naturalists who may be seen ciljoy. 
ing it every day, are a more speaking enoomium than 
any that we could pronounce. Neither should Cosse's 
Soldier relating the Battle of Waterloo^, still less W. 
Kidd*s " Careless Husband," pass unnoticedf but that 
our limits forbid us. 

JiAKDSCAFEs AKD Sea-pieccs. — The landscapes of 
J. B. Ridd fall most in tl^e^ eye,, both from their ni^qaber 
and size. This artist stuck' too closely, in his earlier pro- 
ductions, to the style of his reverend master — tl)cy were 
clever, but too much' of 'the inAiator. We haVc a 
specimen of this sUge of his {yfogres^, (No.'di,y bf this 
year*s £xhilifeti<Ai.' ^VM jtl we find, in the' general ar- 
rangement of his colours, aiKi'sometltnes (as in N6. 1 14) 
in the forms of the Ibttsge^- tsaces of early impresatons. 
He has, however, since accustomed' himself to a more 
original handling, and not only gives promise of future 
excellence, but has already done much. The lightness 
and transparency of the aerisl hax<s in the background 
of No. 43, the rich sanahine in Nos. 114 and 151, diow 
that he is not only possessed of an eye capable of the 
most luxurious impressions of external nature, but aho 
in no small degree, of the power of reproducing them. 
At the same time, we would take the liberty of hinting 
to him, that there are other colours in nature besides 
bright green in the foreground, and pale blue in the dis- 
tance ; tfs also, that his immense clusters of tall needle- 
like hills are neither true to nature nor beautiful in 
themselves. Of all his pictures, those least tinged by 
his mannerism is, ^' Lake in Wales" (19)> which is mel- 
lower in the foreground, and less intensely blue in the 
distance,— «ne of his best pictures ; and No. 244 incal- 
culably his worst. 

Praximoa illi tsmWi occnpaYit 
Ewbank honores ; 

that it, in u far as namber and sbeeooojohitly are eon- 



ceni?d. Otir old frlend*s sea-ptecrs are, in genersl, wor- 
thy of him ; but that they are such decided repetitions 
of what h^has given us before. The same sky, with 
swelling glassy wares beneath it, over wUch mellow, 
tinted boats are heaving— 4)r the waveless mirror of the 
sea, broken into a ripple by the eternal buoy, with build- 
ings or vessels looming dimly through a dry haze— the 
materials of his paintings have become as ^miliar to u 
as our alphabet. The most original is the shipwreck, 
a painting which has some merits and many defects. 
No. 215 looks to us as if it were unfinished. The most 
pleashig, in our estimation, of what he has this year ex- 
hibited, is his pleasing liale <' Landscape" (242}. 

Crome, of Norwich, has several paintings, of which 
his moonlights are the best. Of them, the ** Scene be- 
tween Delft and Rotterdam" (90) pleases ns most Our 
only objections to it are, that the moon is of too unsub* 
dued a white, and perhaps the whole of the objects too 
distinct In 108, the distance of the moon behind the 
branch of a tree is finely brought out, and the sfasdov 
cast by the boat is true to nature ; but the coloun are 
too much those of daylight This charge applies, in 
some measure, to 194, as does that of too much distinct. 
nens in the objects to the whole three. 

His townsman, Deane, has also several pictnies, which 
indicate considerable talent— in particular. No. 103. 

Stark has one picture in this Exhibition, which, but 
for one fault, and that, we fear, a vital one, would fully 
have mainutned his reputation. On one side we have 
a fine group of trees, on the other we have a still finer 
vista through an opening in the forest ; but unfortunately 
these two parts of the picture are so constructed that, 
from no standing point, can we catch the right effect of 
them at once, is there no device by which this might 
be amended ? for, in every other respect, the picture is 
one of the able artist*s happiest eflforts. 

W. Linton is a gentleman in whom we hsve bees 
very much disappointed. His paintings make fine en- 
gravings ; and m particular we have seen one, which 
pleased us much, of the " Grecian city," now exhi- 
biting here. His colouring (to say nothing of die vay 
in which he mixes up and lays on his ooloura) i.^ the 
most extraordinary and unnatural that can well be 
conceived. His view In the island of Jersey (137) » a 
work of great genius, but it would be much more felt in 
an engraving, which could give all that is good of it, 
without the painful effects of his false colouring. 

PnuiT AND Flower-pieces. — Percy Forstcr liw 
two fVuit-pieces (76, 825), which, as far as regards the in- 
dividual ^it, can scarcely be surpassed. The tnitii of 
the colouring and the transparency are alike excelletrt. 
This is, however, only the first stage in ihH plasmg 
branch of the art. He has yet to learn that happy ind 
harmonious disposition and arrangement of his firtiits, 
aecording to their forms and colours, of which- Lsnce 
has shown himself to be a master, (80.) Mis»€wnie 
has also a very meritorious iruit-pieee, (86.) We are 
not aware that any of the flower paintings merit parti- 
cular notice. 

It is very provoking that these ardsts will not se- 
oommodate tneir works to our classification. There is, fbr 
example, Roberts : his Cadiednd (100) belongs to none 
of our categories, and the consequence is, that we hare 
wellnigh omitted to say that it is a beaodful painting, 
though scarcely equal to that which he exhibits in the 
othrtf Exhibition. In like manner, Nicholson** ** Faith- 
ful guardian" (166), his « Fall of Bruar Water" (4), 
and his »« Favourite Puss" (19), might hsve been 
gadiered to their fathers without our attestation of their 
merits; while we might have been deprived, on the 
other hand, of the opportunity of Quarrelling Srilh the 
artist's eternal pinky clouds in the first of these, and the 
cold scrambling background in the second. 

Gentle reader ! we have now, in a great measure sb- 
•olved oar dnty towards the Scottish Academy. There 
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Iff BiBj ptinthigs in it which we have passed over in 
iJ^ce, because we had nothing to say in their fa- 
rjbT. Thc'c *Te many which we must oml^ at pre^ 
KBt, but to vhich, u they are reaUy dessrving of notice, 
nsay <g*i° revert^ '* if time and free consent be yours 
)cfl»." We have only one mote remark to trouble 
nsvithit pment. The English artists have come 
ticnllr forwstd to assiit with their works the Bxhibi- 
moot the Scottish Academy. We rejoice at this ; the 
•skilutkn of the works of strangers has a natural ten- 
cscj to prevent the growth of mannerism^ and a scho- 
,0iic raemblaacfy which inevitably springs up among 
jfEi]! Dumber of artists. At the same time, we see on 
^ wtUs of the Scottish Academy some most inane 
it^taA some meretricious, glaring productions, which 
k«, to oor koowledgCt already maae Che tour of half 
Bt'ohibitioQi in England, and have now been sent as 
1 ^nOtT to Edinburgh. As such productions can 
'^ confer additional attractions on the Exhibition, 
'jtmpm by their inspection the taste of artists or the 
}ablic, vs hope that none such will be exhibited again. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. VIIL 



f KiflHT Still continue to repeat that the Catholic 

::3tioQis, indised, ColAo/ic,— the general theme that 

nSonop every other as of secondary interest ; but, as 

worn proud dty will not escape controversy, I shall 

fibw to *' grieve your heart *' farther with a subject 

ik, «b&tever be its importance, hath a lamentable lack 

K'BMtltj. Tbeoe is a solemn stillness in the literary 

ntid, which msy perhnp^ be considered as introductory 

^ 7;at events. Tooaorrow there may come a rush upon 

a^booJoellers for the last new publication, the pledge of 

ssjuput snd unexpected ; but I am an humble wjl^- 

n^ that 00 this bl^aMd day, devoted to St Patrick and 

:*2ieeaBd feeding of Mr Ped*s bill for the relief of his 

JM cfaildren, public curiosity, like the author of Mr 

iisen*t Ust, *"*• preserves the strictest incogfiUo.** 

VflB tlKsdy know that Sonthey is busy with Bunyan 

isbaierof Bedford, (how alliterative our vernacular 

ilvJii* poems of " All for Love," and " The Pil- 

, pbu('Cooipostelia«'* arealsoabout tobe <>ca)t upon the 

! nea" *^ All foe JUove" is, I believe, of a pious vein, 

' ei iM origioiUly intended for the Keepsske — the 

' Imd which Annual proposed to have it scissored 

■dmiato genteel .dimensions, which the Laureate re- 

^ 10 do, end leaving a weakling in its stead, depo- 

nliivith his altna uiUriXy the great publishing house 

I sAlhensrle.«treet. <' The Pilgrims of Compostella" 

iiA^BOMmnis poem concerning a certain youth, who, 

i^theawstsnoe of St James, spent some weeks very 
listndy saspended from a gibbet, a miracle attested 
i? I pair of orthodox fowl, who, to confound an unbe- 
m% Aksde, stepped from the dish on which they 
^lAij roasted for dinner, and crew conviction in the 
^ of the soeptical magistrate. 
Beisg bmt, Uitle can be expected fro^ the theatres 
UK "^ Leoten entertainmeot*' There are dull new 
?^fi, old oratorios ill produced^ sad farces, and sleepy 
<pna. One of the laUer, called ^' The Maid of Ju- 
^" is Doder prooeu of playing at Covent Garden, 
^iteiy is taken from Ivanhoe ; and the romance is to 
^Mmohiag more agreeable than the dialogue and mu- 
|>(cfthe new piece. An opera, however, many degrees 
siiior, indeed most diabolically bad, has been drawled 
^gh for anight or two at Drury Lane. It is en* 
^ "" The Gadtet." Our British composers have fall- 
"i«oa leaden slumber, and the trick of the theatres 
^ is, to get some " puny whipster** to fit the music 
a Rich men as Mozart and Rossini to the purposes of 
tttdlcj, called an opera, for which songs are furnish. 



ed by fMx aspuring aeene-shifUc, and coqvoBeatioiia by a 
calUbdQf. When the compound is perfitust in^itiiagK. 
dlentf, it is divided as pearly as may he into thne 
eq^ual parts by the eritic4,stage.rmaoagert who peesenit 
it in this state, with great self-cprnplat^cj) to the bau. 
seating, palate of a m^ch^abj^ed public ,Of such is 
<' The Casket;.** ai^d its rqeeptioa h«s. b^n in pmorw 
ti9n to its dessTts. . . i ' < , 
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THE LOST STAR. 
By the Authot of '* Tht Opening tftke Shtk-Slfta^ 

The once bright star !— Wjiere U thait star, , 

T^t sentinel on high ; , 

That Jampbi whicb» gleaming, lay a&r 

UpOB the spangled sky ? . i ■ 

O, say, ye gems of heaven ! O,) say. 

Where is your aister gone ; 
To what dim region fled away. 

That bright and lovely one? 

Hath she forgot her path to trace' 

Through ether's boundless bhie? 
Hath she fbrgot her dwelllng.^Iace 

In the vault of azure hue ? 
Homeless and deflate is she^ 

The wondering worlds amoiig ; 
Tell me, ye forms of mystery, 

That sail heaven's sea along ? ; . v, 



Perchance her fires are nil gone out, 

■ 'And she iff dark and dreary 

Test masterless upon herraofee^ ^'^ 

A thing ofdread and fear >• 
U|A>n her sunless 6rb no/my^NU • > 

' ^o being on her breaM ; ' ' ' * 
And thus, "perchance, die sjieeds atv^y' ^ 

To her eternal rest. 



•I 



I I 
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Or it may be, that He^ whoee voice 

First biide the worlds to b& 
And all the starry realjus rejoice 

In heav^y harmony ; 
£veR He» perchance^ hath wlUVi that, alt 

The universe shall di^ < - 

And this fiiir star the first to &Jl^ 

Prophetic mystery ! 



She is gone out ! she ie gone out ! 

The beautiful, the bright ; 
Fled to some place of awe and doifbt, 

Beyond the boondfc of Ught. 
She is no ihore ! she is no more !— 

From her starry station riven ; 
A void is where life was beforo— 

A world is swept from heaven! 
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rrtME An cHANdt:. — two soknbtv.- 
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Oks balmy night, of beauty, and of joy, 

A bright-eyed maiden, andrn dark^hair'd 'boy, 

Stood by a stream, ii^ose smUl ^aves, murmuringsweet^ 

Broke into silvei* ripples at their feet, 
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And wUspoing nothing* to tho drowif flow«% 
The fBDtla thing beguiled tha moonlight houn ;-« 



y«t not mow flceUy wimpM i|ow»f , ■ , . * . i ,^li<bP«««lpnt«rtp» «P <»»^n»*% ^^ApocraM* * 
Till in tho ea«t it m«t tht IriglJoiingftiy; \ i j\ r4»gK»ff ^ T Pf W |nyHY'"«^4^ 

Than did the thoughta of thoM twin timrit thft ni|ht, ««» •>•* *«* **«* «• ^*Ity. «t ergrcM rfht. fm 



Till, like the stream, they too dimolved in light. 
And aoft aa mucic from an unteen lyre^ 
Holy aa aimshine on the hamlet apire, 
Joyous as Spring's first smile o'er Taller wide, 
Movedi look'd, and felt that boy and his young bride. 

II, • I I.I t / / I, ^f I . 
Years roll'd away— yean long in life's brief span ■■ 
And by the shore there stood a lonely man^ 
The shore of the great oeeao— and his foam • • - 
Dash'd on him unrwarded. Like a gnome 
That loreth not the light, he seem'd to be 
Concentred in his own dark mlaery. 
Onward into the future never more 
That deaolate man will look ; his stora 
Of summer sweets, in bleak disorder raat, 
Lies withering on the desert of the past.«-< 
There is a stream whose melancholy tone 
Finds in his heart an echo to Its own ; 
There is a bright eye sunken, eold, and dim. 
And if its light be quench'd, what aon darea shine en hfan ? 

H. o. a 
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LITBRAKY CHIT-CHAT AMD VARISTIB S. 



W> 6bierTe tbat Mcmt Blsekle, FuIlartOD, and Co. of Glss- 
gow, hsTe Just published, in a handsome and eouveiilcnt forai, 
on one large theiet. a Political Scale of the Qlobe, translated from 
the French of Adrian Balbl. This scale exhibits the general sta- 
tistics of the earth, aoeording to its actual political divlsiona, and 
the most recent discoveries I andpiasenis. In one eomprdkeosiTe 
and Tsluable table, a view of the sur&oe and population, die re- 
venue and debt, the foiess by land and ssa, the clussifleatlon of 
the inhabitants aoeording to religian and language, the reigning 
sovereign or chief of the government, with the epoch of his acces- 
sion and of his minority, the rdlgion he professes, and the dynasty 
to which he belongs, the population of the prladpal towns, the 
capital of each state, and the administrative dlviftans to which the 
others beioog, of all the Slalsa of Bnropaaad Amsskat and the 
principal states of the other parts of the voiUL Wehavanohcsl- 
tation in recommending this TaUe to gsnssil atlsntloo, for we 
have seldom sssn so maeh inftwaikw siwdwiit into eo nnaU a 



The author of " Pdham" and " The DlKFwned** has jpnbUih- 
ed a volume of posms at Paris, which are Ikvourably spoken oL 

A novel, firom thp pen of an oflieer In the Fourth Dragoon 
Ouards, is about to appear, to which, we uadentand, the exploits 
of the regiment in peaoe and war win be levaaled to the euiiosity 
of the reader. 

A French (noilaCion of Clapperton't Ssoond Expedition has 
been announced at Paris. 

FuNsaaL Saavica roa Lao Xll^^In the 17th Number of the 
IMerary Journal, we presented ourlreaders with a few ddioea- 
tions of the life and diaracter of the late Pope Leo the Iflth ; and 
we have now to mention, th^ the serviee which the Chufdi of 
Rome prescribes for the peaee of departed seola, took plaee on 
the occasion of his decease, on Thursday the Ittb Inst. In the Ca- 
tholic Chapel herai The doors were opened to the public at 
half past ten, and as all pemons were admitted by tlcketi^ whidi 
were sold at a small sum, for the purpose of aiding the Amds of 
the school for the cducatlaB of the children of poor Catholics, a 
select and respectable audience, of whom, we bdieve, a eontlder- 
able portion were Protestants, oceupled the ehapeL The side 
windows being darkened with black doth, and the altar-piece 
covered in tha same manner, a sombre and lugubrious charadsr 
was given to the interior of the building, which the tapere and 
funeral torches, casting thrir light over the white doth and em- 
blematic figures on the altar, served rather to increase than di- 
minish. High mass was performed by Bishop Paterson, assisted 
by the other clergy, and the usual prayers and litanies for the 
souls of the departed were chanted wiUi all that pomp and circum- 
stance of which the Catholic diurch knows so wdl how to avsU 
itself. A funersl oration, in honour of the deceased POpe^ was 
delivered with coosideiable emphasis, by one of the attendant 
deigy, in which he took occ asi on to enlightsn his hesrers by e»* 
I pounding to them tte doctrines of his diureh regardlag the va- 
lidity of prayeis for the dead. His aiguneuts were dnwn Aom 



sris^hUL^iU^^jnr^nr:^^ 



the piaaHe s of the Jews, aad the writl^p of some of the early 
ftthen, with the coDatcral praoA of such doctrine deduced from 
whatPrataHvats chopse tp dy^ga^t^ thiaApogrynhal SerSpgires. 

>y iDCtB usow i h ylre supnosed 
tofcUft iftb ddMr tfie\MlUty. nbt engross sAs. firora «hieh 
there euuld be no pardon, but of minor olftnees { he omitted, how. 
ever, to touch upon the r e ck less n ess which this belief might be loo 
Hkdy to engender duriag life. With regard to the musical part 
of the perlbrmanee^ we eannot hdp thinking, that notwithstand- 
ing the aumsrical foeee of the orehestia, sad the known abilities 

was on the 
defidency 

in bass voices, which is perhaps to be aeoounted for by the fact, 
that several of the beet male singers of this description are pre. 
eentovsitt PreilbytBrlan Cuuiensc, and eonssiiBCBftly pfiwemted 
fton joiaiw ■ Royoan CaCholic dioir. The overture of Momrt*s 
Requledi, hbwever', whidi, by the way, is aho the overture to 
Dob Juan, as well as theOrsgoriaa diant, wUeh followed, were 
well performed. But the chief merit of the performanee certain- 
ly rested on the <airafitf ji»d I^l4hfmgi9 $ t f\ the soft harmony 
of the latter, and the exquisite blending of the human voices 
with the swelling tones oi the organ, deserve the highest praise. 
We understand that It Is to the exertions of the Rev. Mr Gillies. 
ayoudg foreign ptkat, thai the pubUo an mainly taddtted for 
the musical arrapfsmeou both OB the pieMBt ooeaakm, and that 
of the R>bseqi|l««iof the late Bishop Cameron. 

Music.— Miss Elisa Patau's annual Concert is aanoonoed« we 
observe, for Monday evening. We have little doubt that this 
youug lady, njtko has cultivated her musical powers to such gpod 
purpose, will recdvq the encovursgement to which sl^e is so well 
entitled. She is to be afsisted, VX bcr sis(er« Miss Isabella Paton, 
who Is seeoroplished both as an oftresi and vpcaUst,->Hiss Noel, 
»Mr Thome,— Mr WUson,-«nd, though last, not least, Mr Hur- 
lay— one of the deverert of our modem violinists. We are glad 
also to perodve that the rooms are to be thrown open for ref reih- 
aMnts, by which an a^resdble variety to the amusements of the 
eveniog is aflbrded. 

TAes/Hnf/ Go«H|p.— Two new operas have been pA)duoed ia 
London, both ftom the pen of a Mr Lacy;— the one is called 
«• The Maid of Judah^ or the Knight T«mplBrr' (founded on 
'« Ivanhos^;* and the other <* The Casket.*' The forsser was per- 
formed atCovent Oardeo, and khe.lattarat timtf iflaai— the 
former was sveesssf ul, but tha latter lliUed.-*||r Pembestoa, the 
new tragedian, aypoars to have withdraim bimsdf Urorn the ani. 
mad versions' of the London critics.— Miss Nod's benefit, at our 
Theatre on Wednesday last, was er9wded to the cdting; four or 
five of her songs were encored, and *' Cam you by Athol,** she had 
to repeat thrtoe. Miss Noel Is kboat to leave the stage, and we 
certainly do not hnoir how Mr Mntnty Is to supply her plaee. 
The new melodramatic trngrdror "CeinaWeB" wi 
on Thursday, but we were not aMe tohs piMisat.»**Ttie 
was nover better attended timn It li now* M» Henry WliysM 
tdufihaf benefit on Tuesdiiy oea^ which, asan^Mnofoooras^ 
will be erewdedly patronlsed.«i-Chsyfe| Keo^bliu *• understand 
enwwenees an engagement hen 9n the f^tho^this month. 

WREVLT LlfiT OF PSRPttR|gAMCS0« 

Match 14-^MaTch iO.> 
Sat. JiiB«# Siralagm, CHhe, mnd Dui¥¥etibn ^ Ac SjpeaM 



Mow. Twhih SUfU,A Lord qf iht Manor. 
Tuaa. Paul Pry, Mr TomJtins, ^ TrU/ulation» 
Wao. C6medy of Brrort, A Orte^-eytd Motutms 
Trvb. CsMMfioa, ^ Utgtmi qfMomiroM^ 
Fau Ro6 Rfly, if.CramondBrig, 



TO OUR CORRB8PONDKNT8. 

Tua artide upon Chess Is unavoidably postponed till our next. 
—The author of the Sketches of Modem Italy lias our best thanks ; 
hit commuaiestloos will appear as soon as poasiblei— Most of th« 
•• Bulls " enumerated by *• B.** have iMen already notieed by cri- 
tical wiitersb and seme of them have been eslled BiMb unjustly. 

We are happy to understend, and have p l e siUi s Sb menlinailiig. 
thst the author of <« Lucy's FUtttaig'* wasnelthe author of ason* 
we noticed some time ago m inadmissibiCb— We eannot give 
** Amiens " any encouragement— The venes entitled " Philip of 
Spain," " The Irish Exile's Lament," and ** The Last of the 
Cottagers,* by *' M." of Girvan, will not suit us..-If we can poe- 
dbly find room for the poetioel communications of *' Theta," of 
•• C. J." of Glai^ow, aad of «' A. W." of Sdkirk, they shaU have 
a place.— We have already laid aside asore than a volume of very 
good poetry, much of which, we foar, it will bealong while be> 
fore we ean overtake. 
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Xu Bittorif tf the Homan Law during the Middle 
ifti, Tramlaisd from the original German of 
CiflvonSavigny, fiy£. C«thcaru VoLI. Edin- 
bu^ Adam Black. 1829. 

Is thete degenerate day< of oan, when the great 
(■nof EoiopeaD jurisprudence is almost overlooked ; 
liifs I qaotstion from the Digests is about as rare at 
ieBiru ooe from 8ir Walter Scott*s novels,* both 
ihtttWrand publisher of a work on the History of the 
lUcaa Uw are entitled to no inconsiderable credit on 
^Kore of enterprise ; since, in nine cases out of ten, 
iirial most be its own reward. Wc are inclined Xo 
hfc, bovefer, for the credit of public taste, that such 
ii:l M be the case in the present instance. The trans- 
iecB ii aUy executed by a person perfectly familiar 
liji the laogoage of his author, and the work of Savig* 
v,thidi has now fox the first tune found a translator, 
I w of those rare productions which form an epoch in 
lelepiitments to which they belong ; a singular com- 
tiaan of the most patient and profound research with 
legRtteit originality of views ;— one of those works, 
sao, which in modem times are to be found only in 
inuajf^whieh we peruse with a sensation of mingled 
' m^aod pity, at the laborious toil by which the vast 
oae'icoirateiDfonnation which itembodiea has been 
I KBsbted, and of admiration at the skill and talent 
^ lUdi a subject, apparenUy lost in the gloom of 
■BfiBtf, has hem ** won from the void and formless 
state "of theory and conjecture. 

it ait lesst one of the advantages of the present sys* 
IB if education in Germany, that no one who hopes 
fciraieDt to obtain or preserve a name in the liters* 
tear fail eootttry, need enter on the field of competi« 
aa vithoat a course of preparation, by which the sen- 
■irenaTcs of most of our literati would be effectually 
^^ No one need expect there to step oat upon the 
*>^ a heaven-bom and ready-made scholar. The 
iffxal itaadaid of scfadarshtp has been raised so high 
jbf tlk iUtistriona names which have, for the last fifty 
*usiB particular, been adding to the stock of Ger- 
zoiQcDce, that one might almost say, without exag. 
fuioi, that the course of -study which the German 

Kbci to himself before entering on his task as a 
ET io the literary vineyard, is only commencing 
t^ that of a French litieraieur ends. Years of the 
^Mddoous, and what is more provoking, the most 
Btonre and apparently ineffective study ; an ac- 
V*sfMDa with most of the languages of civilized Eu- 
^ II well ss tboae of antiquity ; the careful perusal 
^f^wiginal of all previous works on the subject, as 



J,!!^ <ht theory of the SeotlSihUw of dUigeiioe. aigl 
^JaMftmOMbuck. was quoted last icMion from the Be 
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well as long and deep meditation on that subject in all 
its views ; — these are regarded in Germany so much as 
matters of course, that a iiterary man obtains little more 
credit for their possession, than an essayist among our 
selves would do, who had been scrupulously correct in 
his orthography, or had never violated the integrity of 
Priscian*s head. 

The work before us Is a remarkable specimen of these 
qualiiies of the (krman character ; the patient and per- 
severing toil with which the foundation is laid,_the 
solidity and skill with which the edifice is reared. 
Learning and originality walk hand in hand in this 
work of Savigny. Like his friend Niebuhr, he takes 
nothing on trust. He turns from the vague speculations 
of the writers who had preceded him, to the evidence 
arising from charters and deeds ; add the permanent and 
unchanging testimony o( inscriptions and public monu- 
ments. A date, a hame, a haif-mutiUted inscription, 
the commencement or the conclusion of a moth-eaten 
parchment scroll, a public nroclamation, an imperial 
decree, an apparently insignincant sentence in an author, 
treating, perhaps, of a subject totally different from that 
which b under discussion, become, in bis hands, the 
most powerful engines for Uie elucidation of truth. Give 
him only some such point to rest his lever on, and the 
snug fabrics of theory, ^^ all compact,** which had been 
reared by his less scrupulous predecessors, are levelled 
with the dust. Savigny and Niebuhr have this in com- 
mon, that they both attach little weight to previous his- 
tories, or professed treatises on the subject, and seek, in 
general, for the true materials of their history in these 
indirect proofs. It is, no doubt, a misfortune attend- 
ant on Uiis system, that it necessarily leaves many la- 
cuna to be filled up. It establishes, to be sure, certdio 
fixed points, which, like meridians, are thus drawn 
through the vast and crowded msss of time ; but it leaves 
the intermediate spaces often a mere waste, or filled only 
with conjectures or possibilities. In the case of the 
History of the Roman Law, however, we think it has 
been more judiciously applied than by Niebuhr. The 
absence of any authoritative contemporary treatiws, in 
the first place, rendered it necessary ; while th& ample 
materials, aflforded by the numerous collections of codi- 
ces, diplomats, and deeds of all kinds, which the in- 
dustry of Muratori, UghcUi, Papiri, and others have 
preserved, enabled him to fill up, with far more minute- 
ness and certainty than could have been expected, the 
map of the state of the Roman Law during the Middle 
Ages, which he has presented to us in these elaborate 
volumes* 

The volume now before us is devoted to the evidence, in 
refutation of the commonly received notion, of the extinc- 
tion of the Roman Law during the Middle Ages, and its 
sudden revival, after the supposed discovery at A malfi. It 
shows, that during the whole of that period, the Roman 
Law, modified indeed by feudal institutions, or disguised 
under different names, was in operation among the differ- 
ent nations by whom the Roman empire was dismem- 
bend ; it traces the general character of the sources of 
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he Roiian Law, iirom the fifth century to the remodel- 
ing and arrangement of the whole under the directions 
>f Justinian, wad from Justinian doi^n to ike year 1 100, 
ind the ibundation of the sebool of Bologna. This pare 
)f the subject, which embraces the gradu^ modifications 
:o which the Roman Law was subjected after the inva* 
uon of th«! Franks, is that on which Savtgny has be- 
stowed all his strength ; and nothing can exceed the 
learning and ingenuity with which it is developed. Ac 
the same time, to be candid^ we cannot promise the 
reader either of thift, or 6f any other part of Savigny^s 
volume, much of mere amusement. The subject is one 
eatlier vmaoto and unintarestuig at beat; and though 
national feeling may (enable a German to peruse a work 
d«;voted to the illustration of the histdry of the early ju- 
dicial establishments of his country with some interest, 
we ftar that in this country Savigny must be contented 
with the honour due to a work of reference and perma- 
nent utility, rather than present amusement. We wish- 
ed much to be able to find a passage which would bear 
extimedng ; but the whole runs into each other so mueh, 
that wt iMve been luable to find one ; at the same time, 
it is of the less consequence, for, in a work like this, 
single passages give no more idea of the merits of the 
original, than tlM pedaitt*s brick did of the boose which 
he wished to telL 



Pr0$0nt State of Van Di4men*t Land, eompriting an 
Account of its Agricultural Capahilitiec^ with 06- 
oervatUmt on the Present State of Farming, jfc. 
furtued in that Colony { and otfter important 
Matters connected with Emigration* Dedicated to 
Lord Althorp. By Henry Widowson, late agent to 
the Van Diemen*s Land Agricultural Establishment. 
London. & Bobhison. 8vo. 1829. Pp. 21& 

As affording the best practical illustration of the pro- 
gress of society, there can be few subjects of greater in- 
terest to mankind at large, than the history of colonies 
recently founded, and which bid fair to advance in pros- 
perity and civilization. In the prosperity of Van Die- 
men's Land we an still more peculiarly interested, be- 
cause it is one of our British colonies ; and looking upon 
every authentic account of it as of importance to the 
pubUct we are desirotts of laying before our readers some 
portions of the work whose title we have copied above. 
Wherever the country may be, in which many of our 
fellow-subjects have located, probably for ever, we must 
always feel that no distance — no expanse of the mighty 
deep, can separate their interest from ours. Nor is it 
a reflection of little weight, that the religion, the indus- 
try, the customs, the arts, and the language of oui own 
country, are likely to be perpetuated in remote regions 
—in climes heretofore ^* unknown to fame^.uncelebrate 
in aong.*' 

Blr widowson, whose work is decidedly the best on the 
pKsent state of Van Diemen*s Land with which we are 
acquainted, went out, in 1826, as agent to an Agricul- 
tural Society. In thia situation, be had an <' oppor- 
tunity of examining all the located lands in the settle- 
ment.** He likewise was enabled to examine and re- 
port upon a large portion of unlocated land, by being 
employed to form a new settlement at Ringaroome 
I River ; and his means of judging were farther extend- 
ed, by sufibring shipwreck ofi^ Cape Portland, and there- 
by being detained some time on the north-east part of 
tile island. 

Our readers are not perhaps aware, that between the 
colonies of Van Diemen*s Land and New South Wales 
there exists a mutual jealouay. While this jealousy 
was occaaioncd solely by the desire to excel each other 
in improvement, it was well ; but there is every reason 
to believe that it has now settled into a keen animosity. 



We shall give Mr Widowson's observations on this 
subject : 

'* Between tlie settlements in Van Diemen's Land 
and New South Wales there is, and no doubt will con. 
tinue to be, if both continue to prosper, a spirit of rivtl. 
ry. This, if it be manifested by endeavours at oat. 
stripping each other in the improvement of their lespec* 
tive oondiuons, individually and socially, will be a mu. 
tual benefit ; but if it assume the form of detrsctioQ 
and recrimination, it must 1)6 iBJuriens \ teasmuch as 
it will have the effect, in the end, of hurting the charac. 
ter of all, and of stirring up hatred and alienation whea 
there ought to be affection and sympathy. In Mr Cun. 
ningham*s work on New South Wales, the author is 
sorry to see the working of this spirit, in attempting to 
elevate the character of that colony, and, thereby dis* 
paraging Van Diemen's Land. Each hu its peculiar 
advantages and disadvantages, and it would require a 
great dnl of observation and impartiality, to strike the 
balance between them. The former has a warmer dimate, 
and therefore its vegetable productions approach moi^ 
nearly those of tropical regions ; wfaUe the latter la moit 
perfectly healthy, and is better fitted for the matnratio!] 
of the grains and flruits of our native land. There is in 
it, in short, more of the character of home ; and it i] 
surprising, after having traversed half the globe, to fiod, 
where culture has done its work, things so tike thot( 
which we left. In justice, however, to Van Diemen'( 
Land, it ought to be said, that it is compsratirely in iti 
infancy, and therefore, comparatively unknown ; thai 
when it is equally known, it is genertdly preferred, an^ 
that in consequence, public opinion is now beginning ti 
set strongly in its fkvour.'*— Introduction, p. xl. 

We may here lay it down as e genesal rule, that vi 

ought to ieceive« with great caution, any hinti set fortt 

in praise of countriesyi .flistant, uncultivated, and ican« 

ly known. We do not insinuate any thing with leape^ 

to Mr Widowson*s work ; on the contrary, we think i 

one of great information and utility $ but the attemp 

to mislead baa been only too frequently made. Wi 

have had agents of particular companies ; purchssers « 

large tracts of tenitory for government ; or eroigtsnt 

denrotts of alluring o&ers to the same situation, tin 

their own distresses might be alleviated,.«a]l lettu^ 

forth the most enticing lucubrationa. We do not i^ 

that any one of these three classes of writers hare ha 

the intention purposely to deceive ; but having fit 

sonal objects in view, it is natural that they should ei| 

aggerate the advantages, and conceal the disadvantage^ 

of the new settlements. The truth is, that every emi 

grant ought to lay his account with difficulties st tl| 

outset of his career ; and he must oveioome many ol 

stades, and endure many privations, before he wUl \ 

able to accustom himself to his new situation. As w^ 

however, as he can divest himself of the associations \ 

home, of friends, and of all he holds dear on earth, i 

are satisfied that he will find much in Van Diemeq 

Land to compensate for these sacrifices, after the fi^ 

year of his emigration has expired* Air Widowson vcj 

properly declares, that it is not his object <^ to temj 

those who can live at home, to go either to Van Dt 

men*s Land, or New South Wales, or any where el| 

beyond the limits of this our liappy ialand ;** for« s^ 

he, <^ Van Diemen's Land is not a paradise, where i 

may eat and drink.of the abundance of nature, witho 

the sweat of the brow, or some equivalent sacrifice. % 

' thistly curse' is not repealed ; and the man who eq 

grates there, expecting to live and prosper without ] 

hour in some shape, will find himself miserably dis^ 

pointed. But there is ample room* and abundant d 

portunity ; there is a benignant sky above, and a fiu 

; ful soil beneath \ there is, since the extirpation of | 

i bush-rangers, protection for property and Bfe ; and thi 

I are laws siiited to the present citcum^tangre of the pU« 
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TkmUgtUiU vho cirriet with him a ccftaln eapital, 
dd pensvent, u he has do fonst to dear, and no 
sffiDps to dnm, '^ wiU,'* tayi Mr Wldowson, <« in oo 
jgD^ttme, leqoire all that lidies can giva,..^ not hoards 
of ^ and nlver, the means of |pod living even to 
iuB7r-all the fairest fruito of the earth, and abun. 
iwa of flocks and herds.*' 

Van Diemen's Land was circumnavigated by Lieut 
Flodcn, in ITdS-O ;~.lt is thirty leagues distant from 
iiKutst point of New Holland ;_and it is said to 
ssiiin 18,000 nqusre miles of surfiMO, the greater part 
^ vhich it yet unexplored. The government is dis. 
wa fton thst of Nev Holland, and is at present under 
2e commsad of laanL-Col. George Arthur. We shall 
:jw penntt our author to furnish some additional infor. 
aaoo in his own words :— 

HivTS oir FiBST SETTive 0UT._<< Although it 
jDot ftbtoltttely neoesaary for an emigrant to obuin the 
iiBciiea of the Secretary of State for the Colonial De- 
pirtmeat, to enable him to proceed to Van Dieroen*s 
Lad, I voald oertainly advise such appUcation to be 
■dc, SI the party is then entitled to a grant of land 
aaudlitdy upon arrival in the colony, which otherwise 
•Kid sot be obtainable, without havmg first sent a pe. 
can to the Govemor, enclosing a statement of his pro. 
patf, terified by two or more witnesses. This appli. 
aossii sometimes not repUed to for a month, thereby 
swniag mach loss of time, and great Yexation ; where. 
s,tbe letter which an applicant receives ftom the office 
ia Downing Street, in reply to a request for an order 
fartgnnt of Und, is to be presented to the Govemor 
ipoa arrinL The tenor of the letter is, that, on com. 
plfiBg vith the conditions required, and satisfying the 
xmuy enquiries as to sufficiency of capital, a grant 
iM'ii ocooided. The smallest amount of capital 
itquied by the xegalations was, in the first instance, 
, UOO, bat I have known many instanees where a much 
oiik mm has ambled iti possessor to obtain a grant.'' 
-P. I, 

HoiAiT Tow» — <* In giving a description of this, 
^eapitslof Van Diemen's Land, I must preface my 
ejm&ns by stating, that the alterations and im. 
p**eoM9ts, both intended and in progress, are so nu- 
BMU, Aat manjr things I shall describe ate now either 
fesKd, or so moeh renovated and bcawtified, that new 
, enai vill in many instanees find my history at va. 
M» wiih existing appearances. My aim, however, 
a to detail thmgs as they were during my sUy in the 

"The first object seen on coming into the harbour, 
-I Ae Molgrsve Battery, a poor, pitiful mud fort, with 
' Wf a dozen old honey-oombed guns, which (perfectly 
■nloi to the artillery. man who fires them,) serve to 
eiie a noise on the king's birth-day, and on one or two 
I «» public occasions in the course of the year. At the 
^ of the bay is the governor's house, (which has lately 
J^ mueh enlarged,) with neat grass plats, garden, and 
iratbbery, extending down to the water's e^; in the 
=Kace, on the left, is the church, court-house, and 
|Mi ; on the right of the harbour is the pier or jetty, an 
KiiSdil work, carried from the main land to what was 
c bland, bat which is now connected by a substantial 
^wty of masonry, wide enough for two carts to pass, 
^ » good path for foot passengers. The first store 
"Rt to the sea is Mr W. A. Bethume's, government 
hring vhat is termed a reserve, to erect a battery in 
J< of need, upon a rock that runs mto the water. 
* Bethume's country residence is on the opposite side 
«*« lifer; ftom this spot you obtam another view of 
«itoaie sod grounds. 

/•There sre many other warehouses on the jetty be- 
""SiBg to various merchaau ; the principal one is the 
Pm of the Bdmburgh Australian Company, and is, 
Fffittpi, one of tfao finest buildings in the town, and 



bearing no mean comparison with some of the principal 
warehouses in London or Liverpool. At the top of the 
pier are the Government stores, a large stone edifice, 
and the Commissariat office and stores: on the right 
was a lai^e piece of swampy ground, nearly impassable 
in winter, and through which the tovn rivulet emptied 
itself into the Derwent, serving as a receptacle for all 
sorts of filth ; this disgusting nuisance is now removed, 
the rivulet is turned another way, and the swamp ia 
filled up. Here it is intended to hold a market, a eon. 
ventence which has been greatly wanted for a long time. 
On entering the town horn the jetty, the stranger will 
be gratified with the view of so many substantial houses 
and well-made M^Adamised streets, running at right 
angles with each other. The town contains about one 
thousand houses, and the population may be computed 
at from six to seven thousand. Judging from the new 
buildings now erecting, the number of children, and the 
imraense shoals of emigrants and convicta lately ar* 
rived, I should say that both houses and populathm bid 
fair to double their numbers in a few years. The 
houses, generally speaking, are of wood, with a small 
garden before them, but which is usuiJly kept in so 
slovenly a manner as to be any thing but ornamental to 
the premises. Almost all new buUdings are either of 
brick or stone ; the former appear of a good quality $ 
the freestone is very beautiful, but excessively dear : 
many houses are buUt of a rough hewn stone, and then 
cemented by stucco ; when this is well done it makes a 
very handsome and durable building. "^^P. 21*2. 

Whale Fisheries.— .^^ One of the greatest sources 
of wealth to which both these colonies may look foriirard 
to the possession of, is the whale fishery. A company 
was formed in 1826, for the purpose of carrying on this 
business, but there was not a great deal done : one or 
two other finns have since been formed, and last year 
the fishery was conducted with much spirit, and with a 
very favourable result ; — a great many fish having been 
taken, which, of courte, produced a large quantity of oil. 
None of the parties yet engaged In the fishery, have more 
than a small sloop each, (just to enable them to fbtch the 
oil up to town,) althoueh all have several whale boats. 
When the situation of the Derwent is considered, it an. 
pears strange that more has not been done in this branco; 
but from want of larger vessels, the fishing is ahttOst 
exclusively confined to Frederick Hendrick's Bay, near 
Maria Island ; and here fireouently are to be found so 
many boats, that upon one of them striking a fish, ae* 
cidents frequently occur from the eagerness dlsplsyed 
by the numerous competitors to obtain a shsre, and 
which very often terminates in the escape of the whale. 
These enormous fish are occasionally seen up the Der- 
went as high as Hobart Town, and one, I have been 
credibly informed, has been taken as high as New Nor. 
folic. The fitting out of a vessel in the colony, suffi- 
ciently large for mis trade, is a work of great expense^ 
and, from the nature of the crews you are compelled to 
take, piracies frequently occur. It appears to me some- 
what singular, that so many convict veasels coming out, 
most of which are obliged to go to Batavia, or some 
other place, for a cargo home, it should never have oc- 
curred to the owners to turn their attention to this trade. 

"• In my view of Hobart Town, I mentioned the 
Scotch Australian Company's Store, upon the jetty; 
when this concern was established, in 1822, it was sup- 
posed their attention would have been directed to the ex- 
ports from Tasmania, and that, consequently, the whale 
fishery would have claimed a prominent consideration. 
They have, however, hitherto confined themselves to the 
importation and sales of European goods, principally 
Scotch, and are regarded in no other light than other 
merchants, and possessing much less enterprise than 
many. They have now constantly employed four fine 
vessels, making together 1684 tons register; all of 
which are obliged to go to some other port for a rstnm 
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cargo. The greatest benefit they have eonfexted upon 
the colony, has been in encouraging the migration of 
industrious artisans and their families from Scotland as 
settlers, and for which they certainly deserre all due 
piaiM-"— P. 42-3. 

Population op Vak Dizmen's Lakd — «' The 
number of inhabitants in Van Diemen*s Land has been 
estimated so very differently, that it is almost impossible 
to come to an accurate conclusion as to the extent of 

r»pu1ation ; no census has ever yet been taken, nor do 
think a correct one could, from the scattered situation 
of the houses. From various friendi, who have had the 
best opportunities of gaining information, and whoni I 
have consulted frequently upon the subject, and also 
from what I have myself seen, in various families about 
the island, I should say there cannot be less than 20,000 
inhabitants, including convicu. The increase in the year 
1826 was upwards of one thousand to twelve hunted, 
of whom six hundred and two were prisoners ! (ninety- 
nine female, and five hundred and three male convicts.) 
It should be remembered that, in February 1804, the 
colony was first located s and for many years subse- 
quently it was a close port, there being no communica- 
tion direct from England, except for convict and other 
government vessels. All goods for the use of the co- 
lony were brought from Sydney, for which place Van 
Diemen*8 Iiand served as a receptacle for their felons, 
or, as it is termed, a penal settlement ; out of these des- 

Sersdoes, were formed the bush-rangers, of whom I 
ave trested in another place. 

^« The atrocities of these people, up to the end of 
1826, operated considerably in preventing respectable 
settlers coming to the country ; it becomes, therefore, a 
matter of wonder, that the population is so great. The 
bush-rangers being now entirely suppressed, the tide of 
emigration has already gone into its usual channel, and 
steady respectable men are daily arriving as merchants 
or settlers ; government are also assisting them and the 
colony materially by the very large number of convicts 
that have been lately sent away. One of the principsl 
inconveniences of which all complain, is tlic great scar- 
city of females ; and consequently the number of births 
does not increase so fast as might be expected ; the same 
remark, I believe, equally applies to Sydney ; a few 
years, however, will, no doubt obviate this cause of 
complaint. The prosperity of the country does not, in 
my opinion, so much consist in the increase of the num- 
ber of its inhabitants, as in their apparent comfort and 
growing independence. This is the strongest proof of 
the respectability of the country, and the greatest in- 
ducement for the people of England to continue to send, 
in still larger numbers, the criminal disturbers of their 
peace to a settlement where the ends of reform and justice 
are accomplished at a comparatively trifling expense*** 
—P. 29-30. 

There are many other passages which we might se- 
lect, but we muu refer our readers to Mr Widowson*s 
honest and candid work. We conceive him to be a wor- 
thy man, who deserves well of the British public for this 
production. He has given us a practical narrative of 
this interesting settlement, and he has done so in a style 
which does hha much credit. To all who are interested 
in Van Diemen*s Land, and especially to those who are 
meditating an emigration tiiither, we woald earnestly 
recommend a perusal of the work. 



The Aniueepiic ; (a FatJier*B Gift to hit Children.) 
or a Demofiitration of the Truth of Christianity^ 
independent of Prophecy, ofMiraclet^ and of Tee* 
timony itself; and in a great measure founded on 
the very arguments which Infidels bring to over throw 
it, Edinburgh. VVaugh and Innes. 1829. Pp. 210. 

Ik ascertaining the authenticity of Christianity, it is 
not sufiScient to appeal to the apparent consistency of 



the various facts which it nnfblds, viewed In vonnez. 
ion with the strong external and historical evidence by 
which these facts are corroborated. Tu truth matt 
principally depend on the internal evidence, arising 
from the adaptation of its doctrines to our notions of 
God*s character and of man*s condition. This mode of 
proof does not depend. on the ingenious subtleties of 
philosophy, which may reconcile apparent discrepancies, 
or supply defects Sn the chain of collateral testimony. 
It is adapted to ths common understanding of mankind. 
As intellectual crea^res, all their doubts vsnish from 
the clear light in which the Deity and bis attributes sie 
represented in the sacred volume ;-^-as' moral snd social 
creatures, they find there every thing which can contri- 
bute to their individual hsppiness, or to the welfare of 
society ; — as helpless creatures, they are folly satisfied 
with the remedies proposed for the varied wants of their 
nature ^^^m immortal creatures, they discover the most 
abundant provisions to gratify the desires of the uul 
itself, and to exalt their conceptions of the bliss of 
heaven. 

Infidels, no doubt, alle^, that there axe various mys- 
teries connected with the Bible, which transcend their 
comprehension ; and they adduce Chis circumstance u 
an argumentum ad absurdum, as the most perfect 
proof of the falsehood of Christianity, and as the most 
ample justification for their continuance in disbelief. 
But this argument proves nothing ;— -for, we might u 
well deny Ae existence of the natural world, b^te 
we cannot account for the various phenomena with 
which it abounds, as dispute the authority of Revels- 
tion, because some of its doctrines are not suited to the 
powers of our finite faculties. In every such Revela- 
tion, these mysteries will prevail, horn tne necessity of 
the case, and, in truth, ate negative proofs of its dirioe 
origin. The child cannot understand those subjects 
which are familiar to the man of advanced years ; snd 
how can we expect that our limited understandings 
should be completely able to unravel the contenu of 
that Record which bears the impress of Deity ? 

The •' Antisceptic** has, atxording' to the avowal of 
its author, been given to the world, in oooseqaeooe of 
the success attending a certain novel, entitled **' Truth," 
which, as fas aU^^ has produced iacalffulable misdiief 
amongst the young and ignorant. Without entering into 
the reasonings in favour of Chriaiianily, suggested ei- 
ther from mhsdes or from the fulfilment of prophecy, 
the author attempts to prove the truth of the Christisn 
Revelation, by arguments drawn exdurivdy from tbose 
facts which have been principally urged by the seep* 
ties themselves. The work is, on the iriiole, well wriu 
ten, and considering the comparatively limited field of 
controversy in which the author engages, he hss bees 
successful in adducing several strong, and, perhaps, 
too much neglected arguments. There are one or tvo 
of his propositions which ptobably might ss well hsve 
been omitted ; not that they can be deemed absolutely 
wrong, but, as resting more especially in conjectuie, 
they may furnish certain feasible grounds for the so- 
phistry of sceptics, which might tend to weaken the 
other substantial reasons assigned for the authenticity of 
the Bible. We allude to his conclusions, deduced from 
^ the probability of the human mind entertsining soy 
notions whatever, without a Tevelation from God as to 
the existence and ministrations of angels in the church 
and in the world ; or, as to the form of general or 
final judgment revealed in the Divine Uw ?'* We do 
not, however, wish to insist upon this objection ; hut 
we must consider hhn totsUy incorrect, when hessserts, 
" that if not demonstrably ceruin, there is, at least, a 
strong presumption, that, without a revelation from 
God, the notion of a human soul, or of a spirit in mao 
distinct from matter, could never have obtained at dU 
and *• that the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
as well as of the hnmortality of the soul, eould Dcver 
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hire been cntartoined hj any human mincL'* It it true) 
•ke ideas of the fleathen philosophen on this 8n)>ject 
me oeccssvily imperfect. , .They consider the spiritu- 
iiitT of the sooL aoU its existence in a future state^ se- 
pirite from the oody, rather tAprobahte events, than as 
ntlng 00 say speci6c data, ^ut it cannot ^ said^ 
.hit iHch Dotioos ^^ never ai^iained at' ali^^* — that the 
n:n of such eminent men ^ Platband Socrates* arq 
ctitkd to no weight ; or th^t tneir ^piniona had little 
daeoce on the conduct anjl, morala of .the^ people 
fseagH whom they weise delivered. Bv^n the unen- 
's^^d ^rage druina yf ^me J^lysiuo^ which lies 
befood this world, where ev^y wish of his. heart shall 
itiiaJlj gratified, )^v^tlon, dia not, therefore, in- 

'i\4iice the notion of the sour* ^^°^^.^^^7*. < ^^ ^^ 
iaahu, strengUientd fmdf confirmed that notion, as it 
pcntmslf existent l^ut, sis the author's object is to 
pve the divine source of Christianity, from its reveal- 
£j facts which would ,nevjer. o^erwise have suggjested 
i^cDselTes to the ^uman mind^ the argument now po- 
sted is rendered completely nugatory. 
NdtLer an we adtpit the justice of our attthor!s Oj^i- 
sai as to the Inutilitv of mo^l phifbsophy-7a science 
ri:h Baoon has jusuy prodaiin9d to be the ^* han^- 
aidof ^e<ilogy.'*^ Though not, perhaps, perfect as 
c independent sys^, ana <^taioly altogether inade- 
^:ite for the full developemeot pt those plans which 
tndation has unveiled, it cannot^ surely, be warranto 
iHt ifEnsed, that '^ no discovery of the least im'port- 
>:«*' has been made thropgh' its means. Christianity 
^xsmt, in this way, seek to exalt herself by an en- 
nm disparagement of the achievements in knowledge, 
£cied through the instrumentality of other schemes. 
.<ie idmits their respective merits so far as they extend ; 



Ibj a fair comparison of these, with her own inh'e- 
tocdlende^ she establishes an undoubted claim to 

Bpsiorilj. 
Il'ilhthe authbrVonain line of argument, however, 

ascsber with his ^neral conclusions, we entirely agrees 

d bre no hesitation in recommending his work to 

ti wtntm of o^r' reader?. 



nrMrr»Jlf«y«vfi4< Jiy the aiilli0r^tlfo'«< SnUi- 
fUed RamMttJ^ ler 2' vdir ^9oie. ■ licodon. 
^«deyand;Dawi5» < P^«ll'snd^3l8.. 1899^^ 

•TiicnipJeno^ ^conf£a^tot,,wee,9twidy djjffw^j/irQMe 
"sjgious P^Ypi^.; ipj^.,\t^atB a^qpi^^^^X o^ wnirui^ 
m: Kd nvi^g ^nthuamsm. ^y are likely to fiqptai^ a 
sciiinble intepi^Uti^p of erro^eon^ religjpoi opinions. 
fe< 4ttwo Yoliym^fiif pj^ple,a)(l about a^ young la^y, 
'v tu so sadly persecuted oy her friepcU, because s^ 
*!ot to a Disaenting Qiapel, that the fair theologian 
^into adeclinie, ^d died. Tqot young lady ! she 
ira heard any good, in the diurc|i,— t^e clergyman 
^ wj cszeless and unregenerated,-— so she became 
stisfied that a Dissenting Chapel was the only way to 
^uay.-and to one she went, in prder that she might 
■sf the^re gospel. But eveu yet she was not happy, 
^se she was not allowed to collect so much money 
fe quarter for the dear missionaries, to ^ear so many 
>°M)os pet week,, to attend so many prayer meetings 
?<? dsj, and to read so much of certain savoury gospel 
ll^Sf written by such, saints as the! author of the 
"Ertogdical Ranibkr,** per hour^^nd because |ihe 
^ aot allowed to gp a sermon-hunting with some 
'^friend^ to. hear dear Mr this or dear Mr that 
F^ the pure gpspeL She therefore grew consump- 
■^(merely out of spite, one would think), took her bed, 
j^ finally became the •' Modern Martyr /" A very 
^Mtifol s&d affecting catastrophe ! 

We hare long beheld with disgust the quantities of 
tosh of this sort which have been ushered into the world 
^ the proHfic bnuna of old women, ignorant zealots, 



and hungry students of divinity. We would pass over 
these absurd books in silent contempt, did we not per- 
ceive, that the custom has of late years been increasing, 
of thrusting them into the hands of children attending 
certain Sunday Schools ; and that the writers and publish- 
er?^ thus finding them aprofitable speculation, eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity of filling the young and unsus- 
pecting mind with the most visionary and distracting 
speculations, and often most notoriously dangerous 
opinions* The shoals of these half-crown and three-and- 
sixpenny novels which have been published both in 
Edmburgh and Ix>ndon, and are hawked throughout 
the country, are absolutely beyond belief. Has Chris- 
tian truth descended so low, that we must have recourse 
to fiction and falsehood to secure for it the attention it 
dp^erves ? If religious novels are to be the order of the 
day, why ought we not to have a theatre for religious 
plays ?. Are we to submit to this spurious adorning of 
truthj in defiance of the established maxim, that truth, 
*' when unadorned, is adorned the most ?*' Is it by 
these contemptible publications that the scoffer and the 
careless are tp be reclaimed ? It was not so in the days 
of our fathers, who in their infancy were taught from 
the sacred writings according to their capacity, and had 
their minds thoroughly imbued in the Christian Scrip- 
tures by the Catechism of the Church. 

T^he machinery of these canting productions is all of 
a piece. The hero or heroine is generally at the outset 
a very great sinner, but becomes at the end a very 
great samt, — suffering, during the transformation, the 
usual quantum of what is technically termed persecu- 
tion. This, according to our scribbling enthusiasts, is 
intended to show the power of religion on the heart, 
and the efficacy of divine grace. The language of Scrip, 
ture is, of course, plentifully applied, and we have fre- 
quently cowherds, ragged boys, old soldiers, and always 
pious women, talxing as valiantly on religion as if they 
were theological doctors. Do our religious noveb'sts 
imagine for a moment that such compositions as these 
will adyance the cause of religion ? Or do they think, 
th(it the Bible will be more appreciated by those who 
find its language, in such catch-penny books, grossly 
misapplied on some of the mysterious doctrines of the 
gospel ? We call on aU parents who wish to see their 
children properly imbued with Christian principle, to ex- 
pel frop ti^eir bouses these pernicious publications, and 
to oppose, with all their influence, that species of evangeli- 
cism. which they set forth, whereby the simplicity of truth 
is obscured, and Christianity profanely reduced to a jest, 
oi: treated as a matter that may be twisted into any shape 
which the purpose of the moment may require. 



A Personal Narrative of a Journey iJtrough Norway^ 
part of Sweden^ and the Itlandt and States of Den- 
mark. By Derwent Conway, Author of *< Solitary 
Walks through Many Lands.** Edinburgh ; Con- 
stable's Miscellany, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

{Second Notice.) 

Ws have already mentioned the highly favourable 
impression which this very lively and interesting volume 
has made upon us ; and we return to it, because we are 
not aware of any book that has been recently published, 
from which we should be able to extract passages more 
calculated to afford our readers both amusement and in- 
struction. This is an opinion which, it may be be- 
lieved, we would not give at randon ; because, if it 
were incorrect, the passages we are about to subjoin 
would immediately prove it to be so. Confident, however, 
that we are right,' we are perfectly willing to have our 
judgment thus submitted to the experimefUtim crude. 
We shall begin, as in duty bound, with the following 
account of 
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TBB XOEWBOIAir LADIES. 

** Bat the dntiea of a Noriregiin UdT are not eonflned 
to preparing the dinner, and serTin^f the gueats. They 
hare other domestic duties of a still more nnfcminine 
character. When in Norway, I heard a yonng lady de* 
dine an invitation to pass a week with a friend, beeaaae 
It mu tlatigfUer^time, What should we thinlL in Eng- 
land of a young lady who should make such an ftpology ? 
But the apolo^ requires eiLplanation. Late In the au- 
tumn, just before winter is expected to set in, the esta- 
blishment of a Norwegian fimiily (especially if distant 
from any great market) is a scene of extraordinary ac- 
tiTity and preparation $ for it is at this time that the 
winter stores are provided ; and this impliea^ in the first 

f»tace, the slaughter of a great many animals. Then fol- 
ow the various culinary operations ; the salting of meat, 
the making of different kinds of sattsages, and meat-balls 
fbr soup, and black paddings and white puddings, ftc. 
Ac ; and for all the various sausages and onddlngs, the 
meat is grated, and beaten, and seasoned—operations 
that require no inoonriderable time and labour. In all 
these matters the young ladies are the chief actors ; so 
that it can scarcely be wondered at that the Pr6ken re- 
fused an invitation because it was slaughter-time. But 
these duties are not only performed by ladies of all ranks 
in Norway, bat are considered by them to be agreeable ; 
and this season of slaughter and preparation is looked 
forward to as a time of more than common amusement. 
It can scarcely be supposed, that these habits should not 
influence the tastes and feelings of the female sex. Every 
young lady, and consequently every woman, in Norway, 
is a connoisteure in gastronomy. There is no subject 
upon which a stranger will find a Norwegian lady so 
much au fait as in this. Indeed, I do not know any 
subject upon whidi a Fhm or her daughters will descant 
with so mud) interest, or to which they will lend a more 
willing ear, than to the secrets of cookery, or the merits 
of a particular dish. 

*^ It has been usual to ]adgc of die dvilisatton of a 
country by the e»timation in which the female character 
is hdd, and the accomplishments which it is thought 
necessaiy that females should possess. If by this test 
we judge of the dvilisation of Norway, we shall plaee 
it low indeed in the scale of nations. That a woman— 
of whatever rank — sbould be a good housekeeper, is the 
nejflut tUtra of female excellence. And so essential is 
this knowledge considered, that if a young lady have not 
suffident opportunities at home to become acquainted 
with the female duties of mindng, seasoning, stuffing, 
and cooking, she is sent for a time to board in some fa- 
mily where she may have greater fkdlities of being ini- 
tiated in these mysteries. 

^< It is scarcely necessary to say, that in all these mat. 
ten there is a perfect oonespondenoe of opinion between 
the one and the other sex. Without this, indeed, the 
domestic regimt could not be as it is. In Norway, as 
in most of the Conthiental nations, young ladies look for- 
ward to b«| one day, at the head of establishments of 
their own. But that this prospect may be realised^ such 
an education is neosatary as will enable them to regulate 
their own hoosehold affairs, according to estoblish^ and 
approved usage. For even if a husband were contented 
to dispense with the usual accomplishments of a Nor- 
wegian wife, no servants could be found qualified to tidte 
her duties off her hands. Men in Norway do not in 
general many to have a companion in a wife, but to 
bavesome one to manage thdr establishment, and perform 
those sorrioes which they cannot obtain from servants. I 
recollect hearing a gentleman, with Vm prefixed to his 
name, observe one day of a lady to whom he had just 
been paying a vidt, « I call her an excellent wife ;* and 
upon enquiring the grounds of this opinion, it appeared 
dint he bad found the lady assisting her servants in 
washing dothts* 

*^ The moio I saw of Norwqpaa society, the lesi t 



found lo admire hi the mental attractions of tiie feoilei. 
I speak of thdr acquired, not of thdr natural, endow. 
roents \ but, so long as tlie indulgence of the pdate ii 
looked upon as the iummmm Aonaim, those fenude se* 
complishments which tend to secure this wQl be esteemed 
the highest. A woman who attends to her household 
duties— and these begin when she is taught tiie first ra. 
diments of education-Jias no longer time to devote to 
acquireraents of a higher order. There is also snotber 
cause that contributes in no small degree to Uont those 
refinements in thought and feeling wbidi, in Englsod, 
form the great d»ann of female sodety— tiie ncoesnt j 
for being so much in the society of servants, oecssioiMd 
by the nature of fomak duties. It is scsroely poenbk 
to concdve, that a lady who passes the greater part of 
every day tn the kitchen, should not carry away from h | 
some taint of coarseness, if not of vifigarity. It is only ! 
justice to add, tiiat against the character or conduct of 
the Norwegian ladies I have nothing to allege, dtfaer 
from observation or hearsay. Wivca are as faithful u 
they are in other countries, and daughters as circom- 
Rpect. And doubtless, were the domestic rrgimt of| 
Norway different from what it is, the information of die 
Norw^ian ladies would be as extensive, and their ic- 
complishments as varied, as we find these among the , 
daughters of France or England.*' 

We are sorry to say that these statements sre not | 
quite so satisfactory as we could have wished. We oer« \ 
tainly cannot advise any of our more sentimcntsl resden 
to go to Norway for a wife* Yet we are sure thit a 
summer trip thither would form a very ddightful ts- 
riety, afUr the endless crossing ftom Dover to Cslsii, < 
of which all but Cockneys ate now heattily sehsmet). , 
We shall allow our author to describe, in his own | 
words, 

SPRIVG, SVMMBB, AUTVMK, AHD WtXTEB) IV i 

KOftWAT. 

^ Then is one respect in which Norway posieflMS in 
advantage to the traveller over every other countrj in 
Europe | it ia this, the variety of season in Norwsy, aod, 
consequently, the various aspects under which Nttare 
presenu hersdf in these seasons, may all be witncwed 
by the traveller in the oonrM of four months, June, July, 
August, and September. The spring in Nonrsjr does 
not extend beyond one month ; summer occupies two, 
and autumn about six weeks. There are indeed spring. 
skies and spring-air for a longer period than I hare as- 
signed to that season, but the earth does not htrmoDize 
with these ; and the mild weather, fh>m the middle of 
April till towards the middle of May, serves onlj to 
melt the snows. Ttie traveller, therefore, who arrives 
in Norway in the middle of May, and remdns until the 
middle of September, has an opportunity of seeing the 
country under the influence of these seasons, in less time 
than salBces in most other countries to wimess the ef- 
fect of twow This advantage, possessed by the ink- 
ier in Norway, is greater than the reader may at first 
sight be disposed to admit, because the change f^om one 
season to another is more striking, and more extraoidi- 
nary in Norway, than in any other country in Europe- 
The diange from winter to spring is like die work of 
enchantment ; for the disappearance of snow is not as 
it is in England, followed by weeks of grsdud grovtb, 
but rather seems to be but the lifting up of a veil, be- 
neath which earth's green and flowery carpet hsa beeo 
concealed. fVom spring to summer, and nom suDiner 
to autumn, the change, though not so apparently mi- 
raculous, is yet infinitdy surprishig. Tbe froit-in^ 
bud, blossom, and bend beneatn the burden of Ihiit, s|| , 
within three months ; and the com springs op, and 
waves a golden harvest In considerably less time. From | 
autumn to whiter, the transition is as rapid u from i 
winter to spring. September is generally cslm, and its 
ftosty nightB change the hue of me trees, and wither tbe 
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<,Ib One dtj die woods stand in fall foltaf^, 
tiBOged in nothing from their summer upeet but in 
ikfir boes ; the next, a rushing wind eomes from the 
Boiih, strips them of their leafy glories, and perhaps even 
fringes their summer vesture to the raiment of winter. 
» lo BngUod, we an apt to form very exaggerated 
:0am of the degree of cdd which is experienced in 
(^ X«fthcm oountriss. When there is little or no 
ffiad iniMMe cM Is scarosly felt to he an inconvenience, 
iivfided ooe be soitaU j dothed i and during by fisr 
ibegiester p^ of winter, the weather is calm, so that 
(Ten vhen die thermometer stands considerably below 
:», ooe is able to move about comfortably, and even 
Bojof the fine weather which so gsnerally attends in- 
Bie ftoit. Many an Englishman who walks abroad 
siinw vinter^s day, drened nearly in the same man- 
nas is summer, sufos InBnitely more from cold than 
k voold in Nomay, attired in his fur*cloak and eared- 
a^ ud waim foot-gear; For my own part, I can safe- 
Haiff this far myself. I have sufoed ten times the 
ii^ of cold travelling on a stage-coach hi England, 
- tbe face of a north-east wind, than I ever suffoed in 
likdge in Norway, when the thermometer has been 
tttj^tm degrees below the freezing point, or fifteen 
k^ below serpi. Sometimes, indeed, the frost is ac- 
»ispaoied by a wind, and then it is scarcely possible to 
mi oat of doors ; but in the southern parts of Norway, 
Qi combination of a very intense frost, and a scarifying 
fs<i is sesrody ever felt It is true also, tliat in the 
ffpih of winter, the shortness of the days does not al- 
!9f many boars of dear bright sunshine ; but then the 
bcm tie not built like summer-houses, as many are 
ia Eogland ; and stoves in the towns, snd great wood 
'» in the country, and sometimes both, eflectually op- 
p.>e the poirer of the elements. There is not in fact a 
EKRoomfortoble abode than that of a substantial laod- 
mer, or a thriving merchant, on a winter's day in 
Nerny. There are no cross airs blowing through the 
^^ IS in many of the nnsnbsuntial dwellings in 
Liflaiod ; nor does one know what it is to have one 
^1 of the body scorched with the fixe, while the other 
Buffering under the influence of cold; and I scarcely 
bet any thing wludi can be compared with the luxury 
iS' lisping between two eider-down beds. 
" Bat, indepmideotly of the in-door winter cora- 
'^ of Scandinavia, the appearance of the external 
ndd, by day and by night, is beautiful and wondrous* 
£3iff I forest when the sun breaks from the mists of 
:iie Doming upon die snows of the past night* Beauti- 
U ait forest IS in spring when the trees unfold their 
nr|iD blo9soma,^bcantifol as it is in summer, wlien 
^ vaodering aunbeama, falling through the foliage, 
c^oer the mossy carpet beneath,— beautiful as in au- 
kxo, when the painted leaves hang irail ; it is more 
^tiAd still, when the tall pines and gnarled oaks 
sod in tbe deep stillness of a winter's noon, their long 
tnaaod fantastic brandies heaped with the feathery 
Vd^ that haa never *' caught one stain of earth ;** 
'Its too, the grey rodcs, picturesque even in thrir na- 
iA)&e«, assume a thousand forms more curious still, 
dtiiied with the recent offering. And when night 
I eQBa,...uid who ever saw the glories of a night save 
Qtoorthsm dime ?<-.ont burst ue stars, coundess and 
itnaagf studding the deep blue sky. Perhaps the 
BoRtlii, with its pde yellow light, streams over half 
lixoisphefe; or, perhaps, the winter moon, full and 
iijgh, looks down from the brow of night, spangling 
tnh ten million stars, the beauteous net-work thrown 
•«er the lower world. Something approaching to the 
ipyeitiaces pieaented by a northern clime in summer 
B^j be witnessed hi other countries, but the splen- 
^ of a winter seene bdong only to the higher lati- 
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i iM peenliaf , and^ in many 



respects, exceedingly poetical* Ntpen, in particular, 
who, we suspect, resembles very cJosdy the German 
Number Nip, seems to be a personage of much im- 
portance and interest in the supematursl world of Oaml^ 
Norg^. The following story illustrates his character t 

TBE SUPERKATURAL P0WBR8 OF ITIPBX* 

*' A person who acted at the Star Soen Oaard in Aa 
cipadty of a land baliff', had the repuutlon of beine a 
well-educated and shrewd man, and to him I one day 
addressed myself for information upon the aubject of 
Norwegian supemtitions. I asked him if he believed 
in the existence of IiTifCH $ His anawer waa, that no one 
in Norway had better reasons for belietiog in Nipen 
than he had, from occurrences that had taken place in 
his own family ; and he then related to me the follow- 
ing story, which, from his manner and general charae* 
ter, I am certain he himsdf implidtly believed. But 
I must premise, by way of information to the reader, 
that, independently of particular drcumstanees which 
render it wise to propitiate Nipetty and which nuy 
happen at any time, it is the custom, at Christmas, for 
every one who haa any thing to gain or lose by the sUte 
of the dements during the ensuing year, to make an 
annual offering. Now this baliiP was the son of a mil- 
ler, who owned a windmill in Gulbrandsdalen / and in 
his father*a house, it was the custom to make, on Christ* 
mas eve, a cake, of a very superior quality to those 
made for the family, as a present to Nipetu I ought 
to have mentioned, when speaking of the powers of NU 
pen, that he is supposed to pos»eis great influence over 
the winds, if not to have the sole direction of them ; for 
the eff^ects of wind being unoonfined to place, its con- 
trol is given to that being, whose dominion indudes 
every thing that is not directed exdusively by some 
other intelligence : and I have since ascertained, that 
every proprietor of a windmill propitiates Nipen in the 
same manner as the baliff^s father. Well, one Christ- 
mas eve, this Christmas cake waa made,— such a cake, 
the narrator said, for excellence and richness, as the fa- 
mily would have considered it a sin to eat ; and this 
cake, along with a pot of the strongest beer, waa intrasu 
ed to his brother, then a boy about ten years of age, to 
carry to the mil), and set down Just under the fanners, 
where it waa the custom to leave it ; and thb office of 
uking the cake to Nipen is cooddered highly honour- 
able, so much so, that the members of a family take it 
in rotation. The boy, having got NlpetCt cake, left the 
house, which was very near the mill, to carry it there i 
but as he went, he was seised with an irresistible desire 
to taste the cake, — it looked so tempting, and smdt so 
delicious, and such a cake he had never tasted before. 
He tasted accordingly, and so excellent did he find it, 
that he tasted again and again, breaking oflT little pieces, 
till at length the cake assumed so mutUated an appear- 
ance, and was so much reduced in sice, that he began 
to think it would not be treating Nipen with sufficient 
respect to offer him such a cake, and that it was better 
to offer him nothing than to make a fool of him i and 
so he ate all op. He then hedtated for some time who* 
ther he should set down the beer; but arguing with 
himsdf in the same way, and coming to tlie same con- 
dttsion with regard to it as to the cake, he drank it 
also. Great remorse followed these impious actions; 
but he had no courage to tdl what he had done, but 
went home, and patiently waited the event. The year 
passed on, and a most prosperous one it proved to the 
mill ; so that when Christmas again eime round, the 
father sdd it was but just to mdce Nipen an offering 
this year, if posdble even surpassing the bst ; and when 
the «ke was made, the boy, who was at that time the 
only one in the house, was again intrasted with iL Now, 
thought he, as he went to the mil], the mill haa never 
prospered more than last year, and yet Nipen got no- 
thing ; why then give him this cake any more than the 
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oUier ? and be itt down and devoar^d it^ IHtle thinking, 
Qiat, though Nipen oould foi^ive one ofTenoe, he was 
not to be trifled with a leoond time. But leeling no fear 
of I»Jipen^ he drank the beer, a&d went on to set down 
the empty vessel under the fanners, as he had done the 
year before. It was a clear frosty night, and so still, 
that the tread of a bear might be heard a mile off; but 
just 08 he stooped down to lay the vessel on the grotnid, 
the fanners flew round and stniek him down ; bnthe 
lived to creep home and tell his story, and then lie died.** 

Next in point of consequence to Master Nipen, is 
the Wood-demon, who very properly still continues to 
preside over the affairs of tlie old Norwegian forests. 
Out of respect to this worthy iodividual, we give a place 
to the following 

LXOEXD or THE woos-DXifosr. 

'' Peter was a woodman, employed in the forests on 
the Glommen, one who haid the character of never ha* 
ving shown sufficient respect to the Demon, either in his 
language, or by his offerings ; and he was even reputed 
to have once said, he was a match for the l>emon in 
felling a tree, or in any other piece of forest-work. One 
day, in the latter end of the year, just about the confines 
of winter, but before the fVost had set in, or any snow 
had fallen, Peter was in the forest, finishing the labqur 
of rolling a number of felled trees to the brink of the 
river, and tumbling them in ; and it was after sunset, 
and just beginning to grow dusk, when he laid hold of 
the only tree that remained. All the woodmen had 
gone home, and Peter was quite alone ; and he toiled 
and toiled to move the tree, but all in vain. At lut, 
overcome, he sat down upon the tree, and began to wipe 
his face, and to say to himself, the Demon could not 
roll this tree to the river's brink. Just as he said this, 
a man scarcely bigger than Peter, and dressed in a fur- 
doak and itd-cap, as if be had been a native of Oul- 
brandsdalen, stepped firom biblnd a tree, and saluting 
Peter, said, ' Why, man, cannot you move that tree V 
To which Peter, who had a shrewd guess who the speaker 
was, repUed, ^ lio^ nor you neitlier.* Upon this, the 
stranger stooped down, and taking hold of the tree, lifted 
it upon his shoulder, and, carrying it to the brink of the 
river as if it had been a sapling, threw it in. ^ Now. 
then,* said the Demon, for it was none other who had 
done the thing, *what am I to have for my job ?*— 
^ Perhaps,' said Peter, taking courage at the faailliar 
terms in which the Demon addressed him ; ' perhaps, 
jir, you will accept a little of this,' taking a skm oi to- 
bacco from his pocket ^ That won't do for me, Peter,' 
said the Demon. ' Then perhaps,' replied Peter, 
^ your honour doesn't take tobacco ?' but the Demon, 
who can be jocular if he pleases, disliked Peter's fiee 
way of speaking ; and besides, knowing his character, 
and having no doubt overheard the slighting things he 
had said, without farther ceremony, took Peter by the 
foot, and pitched him upon the top of one of the tallest 
pines in the forest, and then went his way. That very 
night winter set in ; the wind came howling through the 
woods, the snow began to fall, and, next morning, the 
trees were mantled over. Peter is still supposed to sit 
upon a pine tree, his teeth chattering with cold. Where 
he is during summer, the woodmen cannot tell; but 
they will all aver, that at the end of autumn he resumes 
his seat ; and that, during all the winter, and early in 
the spring, Peter's teeth may be heard chattering, any 
still night, on the skirts of the forest. This curious tra- 
dition I first heard Arom the mouth of the individual I 
have mentioned ; since tlien, I met with it in a manu- 
script book, in Uie possession of a native of the coun- 
try ; and it is now, for the first time, translated into 
English." 

Derwent Conway is a poet, as well as a lively and 
picturesque pros^writer, and has given us several very 



happily-ekeonted tranaladons of Norwegian aongs. We 
have akeady quoted nrach more largely from hia work 
than is usual with vs ; but we cannot conclude without 
adding the three fbUowing spirited and chancmiatic 
compositions t 

yO&WKGlAir LOTS SOMA. 

>feet mc^ maid, by the nine-fringed lake^ 
When the woods an asleep, and the stars sre awake ; 
When the marten has ceased the waters to skinSy 
And all, bat the haid eye, is dim* 

Bytiiedaakylake, I wfll tell thee mora 
Than ever waa teld in thine ear before ; 



For thy small hand, and the &diog lidM^ 

Will give me the oonrnge that flies with the Dightr 

Thflu see'st the mantle of snow that's spnnd 
Since the days of old on the moontein's head; 
The same as it is, h ever will be; 
And so will ay love live on for theeu 

Then come to me^ maid ; already the day 
Hm fled to the hilh thai are fitf away ; 
Before the great owl bcchss to hoot, 
1*11 list for the tread of Uiy Ughtaeme foot. 

yoRWEoiAjr DAiyKxyo sono. 

To the brim, young men, fill it im, fill again ; 

Drain, drain, young men, 'tis to Norway you drain ; 
Your Others have sown it, 
Your fldds they have grown !t ; 

Then qnaff it, young men, for he'll M the strongest. 

Who drinks of it deepest, and aits at it longest. 

To the brim, oH men, fill tt np^ fill ^ida, 
Dndn, dnin, old man, 'tis to Norway yea drain ; 

There's health in tiie cup» 

FUlUup^fiUitup; 
And ffioaff It, old men, for he'll live the lengeift, 
Who Slrinks of it deepest^ and likes it the stmngest. 

irdnwEofAHr war soho. 

Soi)8 of the mountain, sons of the lake^ 
Sons of the forest. Old Korway, awake f 
They dome from the East, ten tiiouaand or more ; 
But l^es are behind them, and foes are before. 

Shall Old Norway cease to be Norway th« firee ? 

Each face to a Swede, and each back to a tree^ 

Were <mr foes thrice ten thousand, our rodcs sbooM 

repeat 
The groan of the Swede, as he fUIs at yonr feet 

Your mothers have nursed you ; yonr fkthen, till now 
Have filled you with bread by the sweat of their brow ; 
But let peace be around him-.-the sire of fouracor^— 
And drive the invader far, fhr £rom his door. 

Then down from the monntaln, and op fipsm the lake! 
And out from the foiert ! Norwuiaas^ avtake! 
And rush like the storm, on the thiek-coming fat ; 
With hearta for Old Norway, and death in yomr blow. 

We sincerely recommend the *' Personal Narrative" 
to the attention of our readers ;-^t is one of those books 
which, if they once commence, we are certain they will 
go on with. 



Otgai^ and PnAyieriatui Msing afi» Oherva* 
tioHS intended for the pariicuiiur ben^ qfiha Antu 
OrganUti ; wHh atrieiuree on iome oftkeir recent 
meeiinpe in Edinburgh, By Clertstts. Bdinbnigb. 
John Lothian. 1829.* 

It is now somewhat more than twenty years ahiee an 
attempt was made, by a popular clergyman of the Esta- 

• We think it right to mcatlan, that the review of the titan 
pnbUoatkm {snot horn the pea of the&Kfl»rerttie LUenrv Jour- 
nai, hnt finom that of a leained oarre^pondonL who* eflBttmenti 
upon the luttfeet. however, are more decided than our own.^£A 
UtLJoer, ' 
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k^ CbHicb, 10 ioModuee ngtiift into our Fresbyte- 
nttpkoof vonbip. The attempt was ot that time 
jnooiftl; and UMrdisewiioa wkich it excitedr soon 
id tv>7* ^^ lubiea liaS|. however, come once more 
yat the pnblie, and from a quarter whence we should 
hire hit expected it Our readers are aware that an 
mo WIS introduced lately into the Relief Chapel in 
jnbargh Place; and probahly they are'not ignori^it 
^ the Innovation has giren considerable disgust to 
tihercoDgiegations of that respectable pommunion, X^^ 
naphlet DOW before us professes to have been called 




piaphlet is fonnbly, though not very elegantly written ; 

ad, opoQ the wbcte, the pro«organists have no leaaon 

I M cvDoiain of their obampfon. But, though we w^- 

' ^Ij admit that thispam|>nlet displays much deverness, 

I R ire by no raeaos prepared to acknowledge that it ad- 

\nam i good cause. . The organ controversy has been 

onied on by two opposite parties, equally bigoted in 

^liticbment to ihdr owb views^ and equally vioUnt 

2 t-soonoDg the eiieta of their opponentk ■ Wo do not 

, eaddein the views of either party, believing, as we do, 

jDitboth have gone too far. We certainly agree with 

likutiior of the '^Observations,** that it is absurd to 

aik of the immediate downfall of Presbytery' heirig in. 

niifA'm the admission of organs into our churdies ; 

I d that it is no less abi^urd to talk o^ their use as idola* 

cj: bst, OQ the other hand» we do think that the use 

'tfi&itnimcntal music in our public worship is directly 

, iptd to the spirit of Presbytery ; and that, far from 

I teg in hapfovement, it would be an useless inoum« 

[bit, lod would be spt to destroy rather than aid that 

'^ of devotion with which the praiseS of Almighty 

I fiod ought t» be sutig. Let us reason npon this matt^ 

[liittib Of course, no one ^ili be disposed to'siify that 

^ ^Bsod of a we^.playedorg^n is of itself more acoept- 

I i&tothe Deity than Uiat of the most unmusical voice : 

' »vitk Him the suelody of the hear( is evefy thing. We 

sK, tberefine, •limi;^ our consideration of the supposed 

I spsiorityof die organ to its effect upon the worship* 

''fB. Nov if it be granted, as of necessity it must, that 

Athartis the tru^ Riunfain of the tanelodjr which pleases 

^Deity> it follows, we should think, that the most 

^nnlud inartificiarmode in which a congregation can 

t'satosether in e^pressiog their Maker*s praises, without 

Hcyan or discord, (for that would, by distracting the 

i^stioQ, defhit the object we have in view,) ts the best 

Ttaie aware, indeed, that cv^ii our sithple manner of 

c|isg praise is not purely natural. Neither verse nor 

fab tones are inanificial ; but they serve to prevent 

^hntoess and confusion which, without them, must 

|n» our devotkmal fbelln^s. This apology does not, 

a»(fer, extend to th^ organ : it is a mere refinement.; 

Ks iQcfa, it is calcdUted i6 prdduce an eflTect similar 

>te vbich arises from a total want of melody : it is 

<p a withdraw the aftention ,froro the object of p^lse 

lie mechanical effort of producing l^armony. 

The lodior of the present pamphlet employs njore in* 

ISaity than is necessary, at least for our conviction, to 

pn ihat instrnmental music is not unscriptural. The 

^eertainly made use of instrumental music in their 

i^dop. and that irorship was authorized hy Odd hfarr. 

|£ This is^a triniBphant answer to the idle diarge of 

Atarjr Ruietimei pkaded agatest the pro-organHts ; 

htkb oot a saflhtolt answer to prove ^hat we ought to 

1^ that instrument into our Christian churches. The 

^ab vonhip was avowedly one of ceremony ; and, if 

^ veto use organs merely because the Jews patronized 

^ why not adopt the rest of their ritual — why not 

ivi ounelves of brasen seas, and censers, and breast. 

f^tet with preeioiia stones ? In the sacred records 

'^ttrictiy CpHsttMi church we find no mention made 

if ■stnmiental inusie^ nor does it appear to have heeti 



admitted till some ages after the time of the Apoatles. 
But, even in the first age of Ciiristianity, we have men- 
tion made of our own more sublime, because more simple, 
mode of ofl&riag praise. We read of Christ and his 
disciples singing a hymn; and singing of psalms is 
recommended by St Paul as an appropriate mode of ex- 
pressing our gratitude to God. Accordingly, we have 
indisputable authority for this interesting part of our 
public Presbyterian worship. We do not, however, 
blame our less rigid sister, the Church of England, for 
her use of the organ: it is not, as the author of the 
^''Observations ** justly remarks, an essential part of her 
worship ; and yet we may add, its use is in perfect con- 
sistency with the general character of a church which has 
always Evinced a willingness to adopt as much of the 
Romish ceremonial as might be done without incurring 
the charge of idolatry or superstition. But Presbytery 
has ever been averse to this system ; and^ we think, with 
good , reason, when we remember how the innovations 
which the Church of Rome admitted at first as matters 
of indifierenoe, or even as helps to devotion, soon d^e- 
nerated into gross superstition and idolatry. For this 
ret^n, we should be sorry to see our Church avail itself 
of the supposed beauty of the organ, until a stroneer case 
has b^n made out for its admission than its advocates 
have yet offered. 

We can easily imagine the desire of those who are 
enthusiastic in music to see the organ introduced into 
our church service; and we believe that such persons 
have fancied that their feelings of devotion have- been 
excited or exalted by its swelling tones ; but these are 
delusive feelings. The intoxication of spirit thus pro- 
duced is not indicative of increased devotioo— it is more 
akin to that whiqh prompts the half-impious ravings of 
the fanatic— and is altogether alien to the rational though 
ardent gratitude, which we wish our Presbyterian wor- 
shippers to feel, and to express in fervent but simple 
praise. But for our own part, we believe that the most 
common feeling excited by the organ is one simply of 
pleasure^ totally unconnected with devotion : and we 
have never been present in places of worship where in- 
strumental music is used, without observing that the 
congregation generally did not join in the music at all, 
instead of appearing to be mote fervent in their praises 
than our own decent Presbyterians. We must strongly 
reprobate the frequent hints thrown out by the author 
of^these Observations about the superiority of the Church 
to which he belongs, over the Presbyterian. Even if 
the remark were as true as we believe it to be most 
erroneouf, he must surely see the folly of pressing this 
as an argument, when bis object is to convince Presby' 
teriaru that it is not inconsistent with the spirit of their 
communion to adopt the organ as an aid to their public 
devotions. The author is more successful when he at- 
tempts to show that we have not kept so fres of innova- 
tions as some would willingly persuade themselves. He 
instances our bands of hired singers, and our sainting 
of churches. To the former we ourselves have no ob- 
jection, upon condition that it be not carried too far— 
that is, if it he done only to the extent of securing har- 
mony, and not to the extent of excluding the congrega- 
tion from joining in that most becoming part of public 
worship—their Maker^s praise. To the latter we are de- 
cidedly hostile. It is an uncalled for and an absurd 
affectation to have churches dedicated to saints, some of 
whom most probably never existed, and others having 
very dubious claims to the title. We dislike this pa- 
rade of liberality. We are sorry to think that the charac- 
teristic of the present age is a marked indifference to the 
distinctions between different sects and communions. We 
do not wish to be uncharitable ; — we should have rejoiced 
in the fact, could we persuade ourselves, that this indif. 
ference to minute distinctions arose from a strong sense 
of the pavamoont importance of essential religion ; but 
we greally fear^ that it proceeds rather ftom coldness to 
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the great cause itself. Uoder theee dfcomstanees we 
oagbt to be jealoas eren of sli^t ianoratioiis. Of all 
the species of liberalism (and they are all bad) which 
the present age has produced, that which makes religioii 
its subject is the most dangerous ;.~.pure religion has 
suffered more by a continuance of little trifling altera- 
tions than it has even done by open persecution. 

Those of our readers who ftti interested in the dis* 
eussion about organs* whichever side of the questkm 
they may have adopted, will find these *« Obierrations*' 
worthy of a perusaL 



m 



The SxtractoTy or Univenai Heperiorium of Lii$fa» 
ture^ Science, and the Arte f comprehending^ un^ 
der one general arrangement^ the whole of the in* 
etrucHve and amueing ariicleefrom all the Reviewe^ 
MagoHnesy and Journah. Vol. /• Hovewiber to 
February 1828.il. London ; Extractor Office, Fleet 
Strceu Pp. 643. 

This volume contains a great quantity of interesting 
and amusing matter, upon almost all the subjects with 
which miscellaneous literature and popular science is 
conversant. We cannot exactly agree wirh th« title- 
page, that It contains ^^ the whole of the instructive and 
amusing articles from all the Reviews, Magaxines, and 
Journals (*' but it certainly contains a very fair propor- 
tion of them. Considering the importance into which 
the periodical press of the present day haa grown, and 
the intellectual vigour which distinguishes the better 
class of publications of this description, a work like the 
Extractor, if judiciously conducted, is calculated to in- 
corporate much talent, that might otherwise be scatter- 
ed over too wide a surface, and might ultimately be lost 
in the crowd by which it was surrounded. The Editor 
informs us, in his preface, that *•* the Extractor gives 
place to those articles only which are stamped with the 
seal of a sterling and unqualified excellence.*' We are 
afraid this is rather too strong $ but, at we observe in 
the volume several papers from the Edinburgh iAterarg 
Journal^ we do not feel ourselves called upon to COQ- 
trovcn very positively the truth of the assertion. 



ConnteU for ffte Sanctuary and Jbr Civil Hft ; or 
Diecoureet to varUme claetes in the Church and in 
Society. By Henry Belfrage, D.D. Minister of the 
Gospel, Falkirk. Edinbu^. Oliver and Boyd. 
1829. Pp.449. 

Da Belfrage is one of the few sermon-writers whose 
productions, in this book-making age, have gone through 
more than one or two editions. His *^ Sacramental Ad- 
dresses,*' first established his character as a writer of 
elegance, pathos, and power. Their extensive circula- 
tion among every class of Christians, and the many testi- 
monies to their excellence which were spontaneously of- 
fered from various sources, were sufficient to insure a fa- 
vourable reception to his future efforts. Nor have the 
expectations of his friends and the public been disap- 
pointed. His '^ Practical Discourses to the Young," 
nis '* Monitor to Families,** hi« ^^ Sermons on the duties 
and consolations of the Aged,** and now, his ** Coun- 
sels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life,*' comprise in 
themselves a library of Christian morality— a compend 
of Chrifttlan doctrine* duty, and worship^-^and a the* 
taurus of all that is admirable in the Christian life. 
The author of Rasselas has somewhere dedared, that 
*^ that instruction is most valuable in youth, which will 
be most easily reduced to practice in the after business 
of life." WhMi the moralist observed of jurenUe educa- 
tion, may be well applied to the stupes of matnrer 
years. The name aad honour won^by doing good, the ap- 
plause which redounds to those who have laboured to 
advance the best interests of society, and to promote the 
knowledge which haa most influenoe on the immortal 
destinies of human beings, is worth all the empty breath 



of popularity^^oUl the umbicuittal noCUngncfi of 
fjune. 

The volume before us contains twenty-ooe Diaoonnea, 
all of which are excellent. Their distinguishing pro- 
pertiea ate, ad intimate knowledge of the human heart, 
and an admirable aptitude of couMlatioos, waminga, and 
advices, to the situations and drcumstancea of toe indi- 
viduals to whom Uiey are addressed. They are chanc- 
tericed for the most part by piety, tenderness, and re- 
search. The 1st, ^ On the Holy Ministryy** we think 
among the best. The 7th, ** A Christian indeed," ia a 
moat captivating picture of a Christian Hfb. It is from 
the text *^ He was a good man, full ot the Hdy Ohost, 
and of faith.** It was picacbed on the death af the Ute 
Dr Waugh of London, and contains a well-merited 
enlogium on the memory of that estimable character. 
It gives us pleasure to understand, that a memoir of Or 
Waugh is at present in preparation by Dr Belfrage, 
and win soon appear. The 8th, ^ Admonitiona to the 
Tempted," the 9th, <« The BacksUder's Doom," the 
12th, '« The Shipwreck," and the 13th, '' The derout 
Soldier," are also worthy of the highest praise. We re- 
gret that our limits do not permit us to make any ex- 
tracts* 

A Catalogue of Booktj exclueively relating to As 
Church of Rome ; her Doctrinet^ Worihip^ Dieeu 
pline^ Controvertiee^ and Annate* On aale by 
Howdl and Co. London. 1829. 

This b a catalogue of a very curious, and, at the 
present moment, of a very interesting kind. It contains 
a list of 3347 works, all of which relate to the Boman 
Catholic Church ; and it Includes, besides controvenial 
works upon almost every possible topic of theological dia- 
putation, Histoiies of the various Religious Orders of the 
Church of Rome,— its peculiar Missals and Breviaries, 
—the Tracts and Pampbdets published during the reign 
of James 11.,— and a complete and unique set of Ca- 
nonisations for the present century, three of which have 
beoi pronounced by the last lineal descendant of the 
House of Stuart,— the Cardinal York. The research 
and industry which it must have cost the eoUcctoft to 
bring together so vaat a body of lore upon one subject, 
can be only duly appreciated by those who are conver- 
sant in such matters, though, at the present crisis, it is 
not likely that the public will allow their labours to go 
unrewarded. The Catalogue must have been drawn up 
by an adept in the art, for it is very liberally interspersed 
with quotations from old bibliographers, who knew 
every thing that waa rare and curious^ whether in vet* 
lum or biack letter, or sewed In Roman. There is cer- 
tainly an air of racy antiquity and Talnc^given to a book, 
of which some tavant has said that it is rara et pre* 
tiosa, — or editio valde rara^-^r liber rarieeimusr—^ 
oputparum ohviumy^-oit opusculum perrarum.^-or /•- 
ber perdifficiliter hodie reperiri^^^^JOt oput quod multam 
estimationem habety~~at opue insigne^ non tine volup» 
tate atque utilitate legendunu This Catalogue is 
thickly studded with these recommendations ; and where 
they are wanting, the intending purchaser will find am- 
ple scope for the exercise of his particular predilectiooa, 
amidst a host of interesting works on all sides of the 
question. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 
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NoTBiVO, at first view> is mon striking than the I 
, total want of iitoatttie. whidb Bomi^ftt qpwardspf ^rt I 
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jBKbed jetn of bet Herettlcin infiAe^r, ezliiblted* A 
f.ff feiceoDiin ot^lMt, a few ballftdi and Mngt of the 
Titrit ervaiei, with the aUiteratite earmina of the 
ridKtiMei, fonn the whole, or nettly the whole, of 
^ine, during Aat period ; and when we contrast this, 
^vAj with her Angustan splendonrS) but eyen with 
figoriieritagefl of Egypt, PhoeDicia, and Greece, we 
isiOQck vith the apparent anomaly, and are very na« 
;t^j led to enqaire, not only into the cause of this 
ifl^eoed and stru^liog dawn, but into the avoca- 
^BodaiDttseBMnts of a people, without one single 

00 of vritten iotcUigenee wherewith to satisfy curio- 
gT ir to eoDTcy instniction« There is no doubt, that, 
fiibthe coins sod the customs of Magna Oreeia and 
^j, the litetstoTe of Grotona, Serrium, Tarentum, 
cdS/ncoK, penetrated to Kome.at a period prior to 
CTRpiltf eorreoey or literature of her own ; but still 
^iodifidaijs who bad access to, or taste for, sudi lux- 
t& most hsTe been few indeed in an age when, to be 
leased or schooled morely meant to be prepaled for 
i^BBg the battles of OBe*s country* Still, however, in 
aeCampof Martitts, with its comitia and varied mili- 
■j helpline, — in the Forum, with its law*suits, judg- 
Eoa, lod ninth-day marketings,-— in the holidays, 
lid ill their shows, processions, and entertainments,-^^ 

1 ii;e ordmiry discharge of the duties of a showy, 
Eaing, sod engrossing religion,— in the cultivation of 
^mI, ud in the solicitation of offices and prefer- 
Bts, one may venture to find occupation for the great- 
giad better p r o por ti on of the Roman tribes and Cu- 
K»tt to prevent that mental recoil under which, as 
Bditeu has it, the sword '^ cuts into itself, for lack of 

^^^j to hue and haclc" 

j Bit when we contemplate the land of our birth, as it 
|sited not more than forty years back, and consider 
nuns then the literary character and avocations of 
^freat body of the people, and in particular of the 
lUttists of the oountry, tihe state of Rome, during 
tofifehnoAred yian of ^* darkness visible," appears 
bisteroting snd surprising. It is a fact, which any 
serbobas lived fifty years may distinctly remember, 
ifttscuicij forty years ago, periodical publications, 
m the exceptioa of the old Scois Magazine^ for 
ikh I have stiU a sneakina kindness on that very ac- 
ant, lere anknowa, and that you might as well have 
ewdibr a copy of Bede or Boetius, as for a newspaper 
■tkfisdov.4ills of our Scotch farmers. The great 
h(r^oor Scotch peasantry were, indeed, educated as 
i?i&]laR{ and well skilled were they in divinity, 
a some down to them from the preachings and con- 
Kffiia of covenanted mioisten. They had their 
Vst^aod Witnesses in Clouds ; — their Guthries.^ 
teWdihcs-Uheir Rutherfords-«their Flavela— their 
iKsis^eir Wellwoods — their MelvUles ; but they 
o:iiher Review nor Magasine—^retrospective, pro- 
He, literary, scientific, popular. All these glori- 
^^ of the later times were hid from their eyes ; 
Mia regard to what may be called the literature of 
mixj, thej dwelt in the most perfect and unawakened 
W^ To read a newspaper of a Sabbath, was to 
^ not one, but all of the commandments at once ;— ^ 
Si to listen to a profane work of modem history or 
"&'s> was a men apology for lasiness and iU-doiog. 
M then our venerable, and, after all, intellectual 
feuvSf no roeana of gratifying that taste or appetite 
^tbich the Athenians aw censured ? Had they no 
fees of obtaining the news of the day ; and were they 
hp^, from the want of Newspapers and Magazines, 
Ikfatoit to a total ignorance of local reports and national 
NHcnoos ? By no means. Their periodicals were, 
Kd, not limited and restricted to particular and 
M days of the week, of the month^ of the quarter, or 
'(^year; they did not figure in all the attraaion 
Mvitupicce, coiver, and engravings, nor were they 
Mie of being eoaveycd, regularly, to every pet^ 



village and seaport of a neighbourhood, by means of 
the daily post, the weekly carrier^ or the monthly 
packet They were, however, regular, if not stated, in 
their revolutions ; and what they wanted in the extent 
and aoeuracy of their information, was amply compensa* 
ted by variety, warmth, and animation. They were not 
dead letters, nor even men of letters ; but beings of like 
feelings, views, and propensities, with the individuals 
they visited and informed ;— in a Word, ihey were " iau 
hrt** and "^acArmen." ^ 

Yes, my dear reader, tailors and packmen ! Your 
own father knew them well, and esteemed them highly. 
Never a suit of clothes did he wear for many a year of 
his life, which had not been manufactured into coat, 
waistcoat, and et oeteras, in his own kitchen i nor was he 
too proud or vain of his L.dOO a-year freehold property, 
to purchase from the south-country packman, as he tra- 
velled twice a-year from Manchester to Olasgow, and 
from Glasgow to Manchester, various articles of more 
skilful manufacture. It was not, however, for the sake 
of the clothes-making and the merchandise that he 
harboured and encouraged the men of tlie needle and 
ellwand, but on account of that* local and distant in- 
formation with which these two great and popular Ma- 
gazines were respectively stored. What the country 
newspaper is to you, with all its advertisements, inci- 
dents, accidents, and reports, that was the merry-hearted 
tailor to him, with his daily list of country hear-says— 
with his local and personal knowledge of all the fami- 
lies, from the upper Dan to the nether Beersheba of 
your father*8 Israel. 

Your newspaper, with all appliances of type and 
paper, is but a poor, and a cold, and an uninteresting 
substitute, for the glowing eye, the knowing glance, the 
animated diction, and the ever-varying aspect, of Sandy 
Goldie of tailor memory. Sandy was the laird*s tailor, 
and the laird's fool ; yet, with Bums*s Merry Andrew, 
he might have said with all justice, 

*' The ohid that's a fool for himselL 
Gude fiuth, he's hr dafter than li** 

Sandy spent the greater proportion of his ^mt in the 
castle kitchen ; and though liable to occasional apogee* 
into the exterior of the pwish, amongst farmers and cot- 
tars, he constantly gravitated towaids the castle, where 
he was welcomed by laird and lady — ^by all and sun- 
dry— .with the exception, perhaps, of the '* gentleman" 
who regarded Sandy as a formidable rival in the de- 
partment of conversation with the laird. At country 
weddings, Sandy's foot was heard the first and the last 
on the sheeling, hall, or bam floor ; and amidst a whole 
harvest-boon of shearers, three-fourths of which was 
composed of women, Sandy would ^* keep his ain part 
guid,'* and bother and badinage even old Tibby of the 
clauchan into utter ridicule. Silence was altogether out 
of the question ! Tales of the times that were, as well 
as of the present, were Sandy's property ; and no one 
could originate a narrative of ghost, robber, frailty, or 
misfortune, but Sandy would either take a lift of the 
story, or follow up the recital with something a thou- 
sand times more awful, mournful, ridiculous, or sur- 
prising. If an Irishman twisted a bull by the horns, 
Sandy would fairly wrench the head from the shoulders, 
and toss it over a wall ;— if a neighbour's property was 
injured by the floods, Sandy had a year of God at hand, 
under the shelter of which he would bring down water- 
spouts, which spared nothing-^man, wife, nor child, for 
miles around. All manner of contracts, agreements, 
and proposals, in reference to matrimony, were as visi- 
ble to Sandy, months and years ere they actually took 
place, as the ship in the douds which Scoresby saw 
many leagues off at 



<< 'Twas the stmset of life gave him mystical kre^ 
And coniing events threw their shadbws before." 
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Death, too, seemed to have admitted Sandy so far into 
his confidence, as to appiise him, not only o£ ^' his 
doings," but his intentions. Such was Sioidy ; and I 
should like to see his substitute in tUe beat foountry 
paper—even in M'Diannid*8 — of which we can boast. 

But the packman, Watty ^weedte^s range was wider 
far ; and when the two met, it was as the meeting of 
the two clouds— surcharged with stitfnd ttdd fhry— over 
the Caspian. In fact; iXHty "iMt rivals In the home, 
though there was no compitiilkMf iHtatifiVfef ih Mard to 
the foreign, department. WAttjr*ft diktliti^'weiirroostly 
with the daughters, rather thav with*the sons of men ; 
and his store of intelligenoe oomprehendedF.««qp09ts of 
frail ducheRses* birth-day suits, — new fashions,-^project- 
ed acts of Parliament, whose effects would undoubtedly 
enhance the value of every article in his pack,— the 
ciops,-rt^ I^unW$,7-(^e .^em^^-^il^lAd^ cattle 
stock. All the varied interests and concerns of the farm- 
er, in particular, wen eaiefully tveasured up and re- 
tailed by Wattpr, inhis stated migration^ ;. .i|nd hfr never 
passed a hall kitdien without intorming, nilm^^U! of UjQ 
whole domestic circla» fi^m J^is jlioqou^ a^lte ff) f^Uin 
Jenny Byres bc^ow^, , Hp wi» a spy in fve^ fami^ ; and 
with far more accuracy than ever did^ or ipcQuldpe^tiodiflal, 
did he, and would he, unfold the thougbtS/aM dotnga 
of private individuab to the vide world of bii^e? edastkig 
traveL 

Thus, by the hdp of the GoUies and 4he T/wecdm of 
the age, did our finefatbers connive to bo far better inw 
formed upon poblie and private affiurs tbui w^ fb«if 
type-perusing chHdreoj bave'any ndtldn of.' Id fact, 'in 
those days speetaeles ^rere-teldom found nectmary, evl^n 
for the aged, as information citme prindpally 1>y hcAAng^ 
and the sight was ivserved for the more ordinary ana 
important purposes of self-preservation, dftectioii, sup- 
port, and defence. This last circumstance,, indeed^ is 
one which appears to me deserving of the most serious 
consideration ; for if reading, and periodical reading in 
particular, continues to increase for the next ten years 
in the same ratio in which it has advanced upon ua du- 
ring the last ten, our eyes will be so. much oifer-worlced, 
that we may be left in a world of darkness, without ex* 
tingutshing sun, moon, or stars. Spectacles will sell for 
a while; bus they, too, will cease to be iiacAil; aad,^af. 
ter every Ictfesr has: been magnified into-fendees, tongay" 
shovels, and pOkers^ vision itself will crack atthocotot 
There may be « g«od deal of intamai H^t left, bdt in-' 
temal light wiii be found ^f exveedln^ly'litde ifse by" 
those whose business U all with the <tet^nal'Wotld: Ti^ 
announcing the danger, however,' I 'tiavtf 'done mf dWf^, 
and I nowlay dOwn my ptfn with' a tleat tonsci^ce.' 
St Andrews. TI O.* 
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OUIGINAL POETRY. 



£AB,TH*S GRAVES. 



By John Malcolm^ Juthor of «< Th6 BMetaMer^"^ 
•' SeineM of Wdr^^^ ^ 

« Msa lielli down, and riacCh BoCtm the UeiVioi be>no mere." 

Wnnr his mortal Ufo is gone^ 
Man in slnmber lays him down|-* 
OW his cold, unconscious day^ 
Ages long shall glide away- 
Wafting on their silent wings 
Soft and balmy-breathing springs ; 
Flowery aanomera shedding bloom ; 
Winters with thdr shrouding gloom ; 



Ba^^till Datare*s course is o'er,, 
Man, laid down, shall rise no more* 

By him unheeded and nnbeard, 
Vain shall carol summer's bird ;•«• 
0*er his dussbers^ eold and colli. 
Vainly swell thedMral pssim ; 
Vainly venud breeacs bear 
Living vdaes through the air ; 
Vaiuiy nsre the winter storm :-• 
0*er the rwUsai^ nrin'dlbrm 
Silence sleeps^ while thunders roar. 

Till the Heavens shall be no more. 

. ■ .1 

Lone^ within the sullen shroud, 
Rest the pale and ghastly orowd, 
'Neath their monumental pilei^ 
In theittlghty Minster sIbIm*^ 
Hu8h*d in mai%10'taeepi«tofound>«b- 
Swathed'Wftk lifj^tadd aOenoe roohd ; 
And, beneath thecfaul^li^^i'd'bowi^ 
Dark at noontides gjlowlng bours, 
Though with sunshine mantled o*er,— 
Till the Heavens shall be no more. , 

Far in Oriental lands, 
On their boundless, buming aand^— 
Flowerleas— leafleea— lifeleas— lone 
Buried p^ops slumber on. 
Where oblivion feebly bFavea 
Ghosts of cities on their graves ; 
Where proud Babel hatb her jwty 
And Palmyra en the waal^* 
Myriads— mighty men of yoi^e^ 
Rest till Heaven shall beao monL 

Deep beneath the ocean's foam 
Death has made his silent ^onio— 
In the gulfing earthquake's woiqb— 
In the red volcano's tomb- 
In Hm dinfi an4 ani^ent wood^^ 
In the river's rolling flood ;•» 
. . Dungeon miq o . an d ,moupt^n Jhi9a|cUr , 
All are peopled, with the dea,4-r- . „ 
Dwellers of each sea and, shor9, , . , ,^ . 
Till the Heavens shall be no more. 
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Cartb, widi all- her wnstea MMi iMnvsj * 
Lt but one vast pbux of 'giuvesj 
In whose chamels, still and deep, 
All the past hath gone to sleep- 
Where the preseni shall, ere loing. 
Swell the cold and countless throqi^ 
Feding not the hideous close 
Unto life and living vyoesi 
Till the tomb its trust reston^ 
And the Heavens shall be no morei 

O'er the world'a primeval deo4 
Many a thousand ymr^ have llsA^ 
Thousands more shall roll away 
O'er the graves oi yesterday— 
O'er the child's that hist had birtb— 
O'er the yet unborn of earth- 
Yet to come— and yet to go 
The dark way of all below— 
To the calm and silent shores* 
Till the Heavens shall be no more. 
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SCOTCH AJTD BVOlTSR SOtf 09 rRXVCtflFIXD. 

Ootncer k tcDdnHS 
0e MDc fs'co cbiriHoit Jadk 
Au joun de la JeuBBMe? 
Anx Joan d» la J6ifluM% ami ! 

Aiuc j«Qi» de la jeuno— 1 
09*1111 doax Tena tnoon wit TcmpU 
Am Joum da la jnirnin I i 



Kms eourioiis gur la gazon, 

CoeiDant let flean sant 
Uik qndt penlUn pas fidt-on 

Depoislajettneaw! 

Am jonii^ fte. 

Nooi ToUi qui roulana dan* Tonde, 
Qimid TM nous cppreaw; 

lamer, en nouaf^paianl^ gronda . 
Depalilajeiin«eae! 

Eflibniaoiia-noiis donc^ cher aipai ! 

Ma main la votre preaee ; 
BoTOM nn TeiTe tout rempli 

Aox Joon da la Jeuneese ! 
Aux Jours, &C. 

AOoDS ! ne penaona pes an fiiftity-^ 

Qftt oe Toeu ait lari^eaae : 
« Crobn I'amitl^ pour Jamalt,— 

Sicrie aoit la jeuneaae }" 
Aux joim, fce. 

//.*0<iia/ W€ nmief mention hay. 
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9tk imi ne pariona jamais, son nom n*cst plus oiil ; 
blcvm n'osmt plua aonner ce mot si favor! V 
kEniflB lien on ma conduit pour bannir mea remts, 
bfMdoD m^appergolt aourir^ on croit que* J'oi^bliaia. 

Oiiat fue J*aille en Ueaz distons cfaerchaf Tamour 

luJaajcesQ^an loin, mon onur aerait sans chan^ ; 
mi toe je ne Tcrrai pTus oe Tallon d saer^ 
irbic «u noosnouatrouYioni^ male pourtaUJe d^blier ? 

II hm dire qn'ik present elle a beaucoup de Joie^ 
If die in*a lout aabU£— y puis-je ajoutar M ? 
fi'dk^ conuna moi, eombatte sea jr^grata, 
iidesimsanlant qua moi, puit-eUe oubUar jamais? 



UL-WUIU hrew'd a Peck o* A£aX 



Jan bnaae nn pteotin de dr^e, 
Ooi goote avee deux voiains ; 
U unit cntidre, chacun Idcbe, 
lama cea trcria gals coquins ! 

Encore un coup ! 

Encore un eoup ! 
A4-on bo joaque* k s^enivrer^ 

Ki aoq chantant, 

Nl jour Tenantr— 
Ma fbi !— «e pent nous s^ponr ! 



Xoos Toici trob Joyeox gar9on8,— 
On nrent trob phis enjou^ ? 
I^ temps gaiement nous pasaerona 
F j wmMe comma anx joura passes t 



I 



X* lone en bant &it Tobr aa l«aopc^ 
•Tien Yoia lea comes d^un doux feu! 
C*eat «n attiUt pour qu*on dtempe^ 
Hiais 11 fimt qu*dle attende un peu ! 
EACore^ &C. 

I^ pre^iier qui^qus, quitte^ amia t 
Es^.tnutre tU, tt baa fiiquin I 
, Q^i .premier, baisse la tapia 
SaraJdloi da oe Icatln ! 
£ticor%.&a. 
'jfBak&filj < 
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X^ITkftARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 
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W» ba^e plesiiire bi snnoondng, tbst Df Walker, the teamed 
BpiteopalPiofeMor of DWinity in ^inbuxgh, has in the prsMS 
vdhaae o)r SeMons on tl^ Fart* and FestiTsls of the Chuteh, 
^Mllk oth^ Diflobttnei ba iiitKMtsiit nftijects. preached befoie the 
IMWtiiity<ol Canbridft. TheTOtame, it is expected^ will be 
pQitfldiedla»4Al5V 

Mr-Uagh MuMif,'P,nJBM,, author oTTAfais la AMea, Asia* 
dee., has bi the prea aa Hlsloriesl Aceount of DiiooTcriei aa4 
l>a«aia«n Nteth Aaieslca, ted«dta« the HWied States, Gsaada. 
tba Sbei«aa£.th»iPokr Seaj -saditaaMDii^ei ia saueh of a 
Iib«|h.Weit BajMfleii, frtth ObNnattans m Itaigmtlea. 

TheCriraiinsamlt.U E. U, (BUis l^etttia EUasbstb LaadOQ,) 
is shout to publiiih the VeneUan Eraaciet,aBd«th«r Poans. 

The. n^isQe)laDf9i^ works of Sir PhUip Sldasy* wmtainiag the 
De/enf9^ o^ Boesf^ K^tter to Qoceo Elisshedi. Astzophal and 
StelU. Letters tot hiilyrothec on Foreign Travel, Defence of the 
Esri pf Ifdoester. ^ will 4ie published ^K)on ; with a life of the 
Author^ and n^ustrstiTe Notes j edited by our towtman, William 
Cray, £s(^. of Maffdaien College, Oxford, and of the Inner Tem- 
ple. There is said to be nearly two hundred authors who have 
written in praise of Sir I*hilip'Sidney. ' ' 

An Historidsi Sidetiihof the Origin of l&gUah Prose Literature, 
and of its progress till the reign of James L, with illustrstiTe spe* 
ciBsans, sekeied from the best authors* is about to issue firam the 
OsroSd press. 

Wa bare perussd Hie flnt-NaiBftsr of' " The Oalbrd Xiteiary 
Gaietto.^aadClMlralaM V^smlgn JoamaL.'* la external she 
aad appearaacat.itis afaaosta Ib^abnllo of the Bdtmbmrgh LUe' 
mry JmnuOk TbeBdHoeaeqaeitiBOtSobeJadgedbyhls ttrst 
Number, aad we'sbaV. oonsplywith his requeati bat we nay 
sslWy state, tha^ though, peihaps, a UtUe tooadholastie, we thiak 
it promises veil, aad that wa wish all suceesi to our younger bro- 
ther. Howocnnes.it, howarer, thst he coots Sd. unstamped, and 
Is. stiyniied, when we sell ourselves for 6d. and lOd. t We are 
eertainly beginning to think we are too cheap ; but it is for " Auld 
Sootlsnd's sake," and she csn appreciate our disinterestedness. 

The first number of a new weekly newspsper, esllsd the Afier- 
dten Obierver, was published yesterday in that city. The pro- 
spectus Is tamperstiSy Wtittan, andthediftsmtdaptttmcntsseem 
well digested and arranged. 

We obserre that the MisceUaaeous Works of the Reverend Ma- 
thaw Henry are about to be published In monthly parts, (price Ss. 
eaeh,) and will be enrfAed with the addition of a large quantity 
of matter never yet given to the world, fkom original MSS. in the 
pos s e i tiea of tha Editor. 

We are glad to obssrve, by the Ameriesa papers, that the Inde- 
Cstigsble Cooper hss Just published, at Philadelphia, a new novel, 
wltbthefaieKpUeaUatitteof««Wish-ftar-Wish.'* Weprasumalt 
will shortly mske Its sppesrsnce on this side of the Atlantic. 

ly ErWne, or the Cynle, '^anovel of the De Veredass," is aa- 
nouneed. We do not escsctly understand what is mesot by '■ a 
novel of the De Vere dsss." 

The Poetical Sketdi Book, la one vbhmie^ by T. K. Harvey, 
Includhig a third edition of hia " Australia,* wUl be pnbUsbed in 
a few days. 

A new editkm, with consldersble sdditlons, of Mr CoIaridge*a 
Poetical Works is snnounced. 

An Estty oo the Deaf and Dumb, abowteg the asc ass l ty of 
MediesI Trestmmt in eariy bsGHMy» with obsssiraliflps on con- 
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'gwiUl dflnfliMi^ br J. H. Ciirtif« Kiq. SuigMB AvM to the 
Kiagf if in the pni. 

Lord King It.pNpHtaf ftr fhe iMWi in tteamt of the Ufc 
•ad Wridngfof the eelemivl phUotopher Jehn Udft whic h 
will oontaio extncti, never before paUUhed, ftom hie eufieipoad- 
eooe, BD^ieh end Foreign, ftom 16G0 to the left yeer of hit life 
In 1704. end elio from Mi Joumels end Common-pUee Book. 

York MureTSB*— A pubUe^meeClnf hae been held in London, 
where a lubwrtption wes opened for the lebuiidiag of tbie noble 
•trueCure. Lord Fite-WiUiuB f»ve £3000, end other noblemen 
end gentlemen Uberelly followed this Uudebte example. 

TnoMAe Moonn.— Our reedera will learn with much regret, 
that the author of LalU Rookh if aftpreient fulfering under one 
oftheacvemtcelamitlcf which can orertahe a paiaat— C^ hue 
of hif eldest daughter, a beautiftU and promUng young lady, 
who hae died in her tlnteeath yeas. 

Miea EtiaA PATOV'a CojrcaaT.— We had prepared an article 
upon thif fttltfeet, which, for want of rooin, we ere obliged to 
omit The Conoert waa Tery erowdediy attended, and the per- 
Ibnnanees seemed to afford very general satif&ctioo. The Missee 
E and L Paton particularly diftinguished themselves t and they 
were ably supported, especially by Wfle Noel and Kr Mumy. 

Fivs Aura—Two of WUWtfs eslebmled pateUnp aw aboot 
lobeeogmvedinthebestelyle of ait.-the Cheleea pensiooew 
xwding the Oeaetta of the Betttoof Watwloob and Alfipd in the 
Neatherd*s Cottege.--Our lowwnaii, Allan, seat up to London, 
for exhibition, a flew days ago, a very spirited painting bt baa 
hutfinislMd.«^onahabotttto be thrown ovariioenl. We have 
{MMtonbt that this work friU iim Mber iMKiBie hla wril4^ 



hi every eme . 

etm more oondnsive, frmn the ctrettmetaaee of many of the 
Important having been 9aMm by apretased phrenokgiet. Mr 
Btooe oertainly deserves greet credit for having thus at to cfcfd the 
aelenee In the very part where it was deemed most tavslneralrie ; 
and, bjr a laborious and extensive ladoetlon of anltfhresiolQgleRl 
futt, he haa, hi a gnat iiniwii, ov m i mw A Ihn whole hypo- 
thesis. 



P.a*irou>nT.-0> ftiday, th# »th In*., an iatm*^«2 
able eomnmmcBtkMi waa lead, by Mr Stoat, to the Boyal Mediesl 
fiMMy. oaihePhfenolagiealDevelQpenMnUof thehcadsof a 
number of nolariwiaehaiaBten. Our readen may recollect that 
we nromtadthem. some time ago, a PHwr on the eramosoopy or 

Bofkeead Hare. This paper was then in prcperation for the 
LiTAaAnv JouasAx., by Mr Stone » but the subject grew upon 
his hands, tfUlt much exoeeded our limltf, and afsumed a dlf- 
ftnatand more extenrive form.— The first part of Mr Stone's 
piB« was devoted to a eonildefatlon of the question, whether 
Sephrenokxioal developement of Burke and Hare cormpond 
wlth^dr acknowledged character? After depleting the chano- 
ttt of eech. end detailing numeioua iUustrative anecdotes, mx 
fitone proceeded to contrast It with the phrenological devetope- 
mcnt. By reference to the meMuremeats of upwards of one 
hundred crania, he proved that the organ of Destntctlveness hi 
Buike not only ftila to possess an endowment proportioned to the 
Mtteat of Its ellfgad manitetatkm : but is both absolutely and re- 
latively behw the avenge siacb BorkcTs organ of Benevolcnee is 
ahn, nnfortunately fcr Phrenology, proved to be abooe the af^ 
ngeslae. Mr Stone, beeidfi, considered the qnestJen, whether it 
be possible to recognise the crania of morderers by any of the 
phrenological sigiu attitbuted to them, and addueed neeeare- 
ments of the crania of a variety of murderers, giving abilef *at»» 
ment of the atrocities of which they were guUty. A number of 
the facts brought forward to this partof hisccanmnnloatkm were 
exceedingly curious, end seemed to prove, beyond a doubt, the 
complete uncertahity of phicnoiogleal oonchulons. Mr Slone 
then proceeded to contrast theecTalttflwmewnnd ceMCiMMene- 
neii<a the most notorious thieves in the Sdlnbnigh JiUand 
Bridewell, with the same organs In as msay as eighty Uvlag Indi. 
vidnslf of exemidary charaeter, by which he showed that In the 
thieves, the organ of aequUUtvenei*, or theft, was btbm, and eon- 
icUnttoutneiM above, the average ilae. The whole eommuaiea- 
rion was a condensed mass of striking end irrcaletible foets, which 
are decidedly irrcooocllable with meay of the most fondemental 
proposiaons of the phrenotogical theory. It is anno i inffe rt for 
pttbUeaHon, and eenot foil to interest both the solentifie end po> 
pular reader.~We were a littie surprised that none of the profosscd 
fKfir*«M of the pbrenokigieal cause were present, more espedel. 
ly as many of them, we understood, were eware that ineh a pof 
per was to be read, as Ithadbesn ssmouaoed by the authora 
fortnight prevhmsly. Whsn Sir WUUam Hamiltoa reed his pe^ 
per at the Royal Society, the complaint was, that no discussion 
by strangtfi was aUowedt— but here, before an audience, inclu- 
ding eone of the most dislingnlfhed ttierary,iuid scientific men in 

Edinburgh, where free discusskm wu allowed, no phrsoologiat 
Teniared to take np the gauntlet. The only objections that were 
heiBxded against Mr Stone's commnnieaUon, he replied, to hi a 
very soUsfoctory manner «— As flie neasuiemenis refoned to ere 
nnmeione, it ie worthy of obBetvadaB, that one of the piesMenti 
of the Society stated that he had himself re-examined diem, and 



ThetOriMl O s as» b T hn aaw mMleal pleea, «IIed « Home. 
sweet Home, or the Rana des Vaches," baa been very suooceeftil 
at Covent Oftiden. Itowes this success principally to some lovely 
Swiss scenes, the exquisite dresses of Its Swiss peesant girls, and 
two or three pretty Swiss melodies wMdi It contains. M ' 
Vestris sustahis the principal female part in a atyle whicfa 
to have delighted the Londoners exoeedtai|^. Therels ik 
novelty stirring in the dramatle world of the BMtKopolia.->Mrs 
Henry Siddons bed an enaeiisrt b e n e flt «a Taaeday, a«l Thome 
a very good one on Thursday.-»Last night, at the requeet of the 
Lady Patnmesses of the Fancy Ball, the mew national Open of 
«* Rob Hoy* was performed for the first time. Meckay made a 
decided hit hi the part of BaUU SIcol Jarwk, and we veBtnre to 
predict, that tfeds will be, in ftiture, one of his favourite cfaane* 
ters.— To-nl^t, Charies Kemble oommenees en eag^cment of 
ten days, and Is to play Dom FtHm, taithe •• WoaAer.*— Our 
readers are aware that Miss Nod Isjustoa the eve of leaving the 
stege. Shelf to playti>«lght hi tlie*' Bee-Hire:** taf««dD NO/ 
tee that her mame oeewrt in the bUl$ Jbr neef week. It will be a 
long while before the blank which she wUI leave cea be supplied 
to us ; we question whether we shall ever hear our natknial me> 
todies sung so well again. Shetakes with her onreiaoereet wishes 
for her happiness In after lifo,-'Wlibes la whieh we aiw wan the 
public universally Join t for, whilst die has d«hghted with her la- 
lenU, she has, at the seme time, endeered hesKlf everyvrhae by 
the iinir*'^*"g modesty end gentlenea of her aoannera. 

Weekly List of PsaFORMAxcsg. 

'March ai-JMltvefa 27* 

Sat. The tUvals, ^ The Beehive. 
Moir. Beayje Stratagem, ^ Chmriee Xtl. 
TVEB. The8oUier*aDatighter,SlfTheIfoifadei, 

Wxo, RecnMingqgher,4^rreeamiSa»w 
THua. The Tempeat, A Vooal Conceit, ^ IV BsMe 
Fnt. MhBo^$^faylFrif. 

MtrslCAL EPIOEAK. 

Says Rosshii to Braham,<»" in tan you one ting. 
When you've lost eU your tseth, Mr Braham,howto 
" How is it?" says Braham. •< Ah I mh> dOettOb 
You must do like your maestro, and sing hi /rf we rt l^ < 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

** GesTMi and his Poetry,* by the author of ^ 
wUl appear in onr next. 

We have much pleeenre in acknowledghif the ree e ipt of Pro- 
fessor Oillespie^s neent oonmuaicatlon, which will appear 
speedily. 

«* The Sutpr of Selkirk, a reBsarkahly true story," by one of 
the authors of the *' Odd Volume," '* Talcs and Leiends,** dec 
is in types.— Several other interesUng crticieB are naavoidably 
postponed from a press of matftrr.— We have to return oiv thanks 
for the extract from BunheU's Tmvds In Southern Africa, which 
oonilnns the opinions advanced in an Essay on '* Comets, and 
other Celcstisl Phenomena,** publidied in the IMerary Jamrm^i a 
few weeks ago.— Our Leith correspondent Is informed, that in fri- 
ture we propose devoting, if possible> a larger space to '* Dramatic 
Criticism.'*— We havw received the communieatiflM of " R. F.* 
of Kirkaldy, and shall write to him upon the suttject, 

"The Third Dream** shaU have an eaHy place.—*' W. D.* of 
Ouisborough will hear from us shortly: we owe him enepokacy 
for not having written to him sooner.— We suspect that orighiml 
poetry is not thBjbrte of the author of '* Navarin,** •' The Vi- 
sion,** and '* The Ball ;" we shall be g^d to hear from him again* 
—There are some very sweet lines In •' Poor Addaldt'' bat we are 
afraid the story, as a whole, is hardly perfect enough iar pubttea- 
tion. Would the enttuir flifour «a with a prase aitkle^ perhaps 
on some sdentlflc sul^ect ?— The vcncs by •< J. B." and «• H. M.** 
win not suit us. 
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LIT£RARY CRITICISM. 



is Efmjf on the Effect of the Reformation on Civil 
Society in Europe. By William Alackray, Minister 
af the Goqiel, Stirling. Edinburgh. W. BUck- 
wood. 18^ 8to, pp. 32a 

It vin mdily be confessed, by all pnrties, that the 
■xteentfa eentory—the century of the Reformation— is 
6t most important, to say the least, in the history of 
aa« since the promulgation of Christianity, and the 
feaadation of the Christian Church. It is an era in 

. rtich men of etery nation, every kindred, and of everv 
fBOoaeding age, are deeply interested ; it is one on which 
fc kwk back with enthusiasm — and the future tri- 
nphs of which we anticipate with exultation ; for sin. 

* asdy do we agree with the motto from Cowper, which 

, Mi Maduaj haa prefixed to his work, and maintain 

I ihst ^ *tis the cause of man.*' 

I Tbui feeling as we do, and as all enlightened men, 
ve doubt not, will do, we are disposed to hail with satis« 

' he^en every attempt to duddats the history of that 

{ rrmant era, on tHe principles of sound philosophy, 
■ad of a pure and rational theology. Most truly has it 
kca obesved, that we ought ^^ to be serious in a serious 
aase:*^ and, therefore, we shall always rejoice to see 

' li^ eSetU of the Reformation discussed in a dignified 
mi tempermte manner, apart ftom the fanatical deda- 
BacuBs of iffoorant enthusiasm on the one hand, and 

, ik philoao|mical lukewarmness of stoical indifference 
■ the other. This work eould not have appeared, 

i ndeed, at o more seasonable time; and we recom- 

i and it to aU who think as the illustrious Reformers 

I d Germany, England, and Scotland, would probably 
MnJ:^ were they to appear among us, on the great ques- 
an whieh ia at present agitating the nation. How they 
vaiild think, we do not pretend to determine ;-..9ome of 
aor taott eminent Scotch divines believe that it would 
Se ia favour of Catholic emancipation. 

Bat, while we thus speak in general commendation of 
^ work before us, we are far from lying that it is 
^tlesB, eitha in style or argument; and, therefore, 
Ur liackiay wili allow us the liberty, so far as our li- 
aau win permit, of very briefiy analysing some of his 
■aiemcnta, while we assure him that we do this in 
the greatest good-feeling tbwards him, and tfspect for his 

' kbiUtiea. For ourselves, however, we must say, that we 
itxrt hitherto studied the annals of the Reformation, and 
0^ OKT own country, very imperfectly, if many of Mr 
lf.*s aigametits or oondusions he correct First of 

lA, then, respecting civil liberty, about which Mr M. 
es-omences his first chapter, we dissent altogether from 
t^ argument which he evidently is anxious to establish, 
that, had it not been for the Church of Rome, civil li- 
hary would have been eadier enjoyed by mankind, and 
there was nothing but tyranny before the Reforma- 
Fopery is bad, * .morally, politically, andspitk. 



ually bad ; but surely a man may maintain this with, 
out indulging in theoretical hatred against it. The 
truth simply is, that improvements can be accomplish* 
ed only by the slow and imperceptible hand of time, 
not by any sudden reformation of life or manners ; and 
here, Mr M. must allow us to tell him, -was the great 
evil of the Scottish Reformation, and the cause of the 
strife, turbulence, and sedition, which scourged the coun- 
try for more than a century afterwards, that the Reform- 
ers thought improvemeou ought to be instantaneous, 
not gradual, and were thus induced to become as in- 
tolerant as tlieir Popish predecessors. We do not deny 
that the Church of Rome was the ostensible cause of 
much of the ignorance which prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope anterior to the Reformation, but the radical source of 
this ignorance must be sought for elfewhere. It solely 
originated among, and was introduced by, those hordes of 
northern barbarians who overthrew the Roman Empire ; 
and, in proof of this, we merely refer Mr Mackray to 
the annals of the Pontificate of one of the greatest and 
the best of the Roman Pontiffs, (for surely he will not 
deny that some good, and pious, and holy men, have sat 
in tlie chair of St Peter,) namely, Gregory I., sumamed 
the Great That illustrious Pontiff, for such he was, 
was not ftte from the superstitions of his age ; but no 
man displayed more admirable prudence than he, in his 
management of the fierce and warlike nation of the Lorn- 
bards. AU that can be charged against the Romish 
Church (and the chsrge is heavy enough) is, that she 
took undue advantage of these circumstances after the 
Pontificate of Gregory ; and the ambition of the Pontiffs 
made them grossly abuse that spiritual supremacy 
Vhich, after the Pontificate of Hildebrand, or Gregory 
VII., was awarded to them, whether right or wrong, by 
the unanimous consent of the Western, or Latin Church. 
Now, in order to make ourselves understood, we main- 
tain, in opposition to what appears to us to be Mr Mack- 
ray's hypothesis, that men are not able in every age to 
appreciate civil liberty ; and, therefore, we think it un- 
fair to allege it against the Roman Church, that she de- 
stroyed Uie liberties of mankind for so many centuries 
after her undue assumption of the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy. That she endeavoured, and was too success- 
ful in restraining the freedom of the human mind, we 
freely admit, as the fact is indisputable ; but we do sin- 
cerely believe, and we are ready to prove it when called 
upon, that her domination, though at first repugnant, 
became afterwards systematic ; and she herself was un- 
conscious that the extravagant powers she arrogated to 
herself were not virtually Jus divinum. Nothing, in- 
deed, wa« more natural than that the pontifical Hupre- 
macy of Rome should at last be universally acknow- 
ledged. The advantages, local and general, were all on 
the side of the Holy See ; and the radical evil lay, not 
so much in the assumption of this power in an ignorant 
and turbulent age, as in the using of it too frequently 
to a gratification of the worst of paasions. The anso- 
ciationa of pious zeal had been always in favour of Rome ; 
and k was the destruction of the Western £mpire, 
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A.D. 476, five hundred and twentv-three yean after the 
hattle of Pharwlia, which laid the foundation for the 
V9fi of th« eccle»iattlcal power. The Chureh, howerer, 
after the Poniifla obuioed the owstery, did n«t destroy 
ciTil liberty, for the best of all reasons, that none pre- 
viously existed to destroy. But, since the contrary ap- 
pears to be the hypothesis of Mr Mackray, will he have 
the goodness to describe that liberty which was enjoyed 
by the ancient Church, by the world before the reign of 
CoDstantine the Great, before the rise of the kingdom of 
the Lombards in Italy, the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, or even that of his successor, Gregory VII. ? We 
vantun to say, that there waa no sach thing aa liberty 
st all, according to our notions of it; and that the peo- 
ple were not one whit more enlig^ttened before the as- 
^nmptlon of the supremacy by the Pope, than they were 
after it, when the PontiflTs were stimulating all Europe 
to the fanatical chivalry of the Holy Wars, or Crusades, 
rhen, again, let us go farther bade t let us go to far- 
famed Greece and Rome { and here we shall first hear 
Mr Mackray: 

<< Diffuse knowledge,'' says he, *^ among a people, 
ernfcr upon them liberty of thought and of inveitigatioo, 
and yon give them resources that cannot be exhausted, 
energies that csnnot be overcome. Memorable is the il- 
lastimtion of this leraarky which we find in the hiatory of 
(ireeoe. What waa it that raised her little states to the 
commanding eminence which they occupied among the 
nations of the world ? It waa liberty. Greece waa the 
land of freedom, while the people of other lands were 
slaves. And why waa Greece free ? Because she waa 
intelligent," ftc p. SO. 

Oar author goes on in a similar style, and then eoQ- 
dades that Greece lost her freedom when she became 
^* cormpled by the gold, and enervated by the luxuries, 
of conquered nations." Now, Mr M. must allow us to 
tell him, that this is all pure declamation, and that, 
while we admit the facts, we deny the theory. By li- 
berty, onr author must mean public opinion ; but will 
he maintain that pobUe opinion erer existed in Greece ? 
Indeed, the liberty of Greece ia a Utopian theme { and 
we really thought that it had been long ez|doded 
by men of learning, and lef^ only to schoolboys. 
We maintain, therefore, in opposition to Mr M., that 
there was no such thing as that which he calla liberty, 
and which we call pubHc opinion, (for the terms are sy- 
nonymous,) in Greece) — Uiat she was governed for the 
most part by popular clamour, an witness the Atheni- 
ans t and, in farther proof of this, we shall lay down 
certain propositions of our own for BIr M.*s consider- 
ation, which will at once illustrate our meaning. 1. 
There can be no real liberty, or righily-grounded public 
opinion, where there is no proper religious feding. — 2. 
That, consequently, there was no real liberty ift the an- 
cient states. — S. That where there is no public opinion, 
the government is arbitrary, and the people ignorant 
— 4. That public opinion necessarily supposes eertain 
pre*rrqoisites, that is, that it is but the eAct of which 
knowledge, religion, and dvilisation, are the causes— 6. 
That it depends on the middle class of society, because 
that class is. In general, best instructed. 

Now, as tHese propositions are vrry different from Mr 
Rf ackray*s notions, we leave our readers to say whether 
he or ourselves are visionary. But nothing, it appears 
to us, can be more evident than this« that before a peo- 
ple can appreciate the advaatagea of civil liberty, they 
most undergo a preparation for it, and mu*t be, to a 
rertain extent, enlightened and educated. The fame 
remark applies to religion ; for though truth is in every 
a^ the f>ame, eternal and Immutable, it is nevertheless 
liable to be operated upon by human passions, preju- 
dices, and errors. Look at the Britiah Constitution. 
It sprang not up to its present perfection like a muah- 
roonn, in a nighr, but was the work of centuries, and was 
accompanied by tremendous national oonvulsioAa, (whkb. 



may Heaven in future arert 1) ere it was established on 
itt proud pedestal. But take this constitution, which 
is Mr boaet and oo? glory, and pleat It In Turkey, Rn». 
sia, Spain, or Portu^l, and Ae people would not en- 
dure it a single hour, simply because they are unable to 
appreciate it. In like manner, establish the Protestant 
faith in these countries, and on the very same principle, 
the Turks would prefer Mahomet, the Russians the 
doctrines of the Greek church, and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese woold atiil bend the knee bcfere the Vlr- 
gin*s shrine. 

It is impossible for us to agree with Mr Madcny's 
arguraeau at pw 21, «« s#f., respecting tba Popes, 
where he alleges that at first they made a wilful and 
! direct '^ conspiracy against the liberties of mankind," 
— .^hat '^ mind was doomed to stagnation,"— and that 
thej filled up ^^ to the very uttermost the measure of I 
I their atrodotts wickedness," by esublislring the In- I 
•_ quisition. As to the last assertion, we have nothing i 
to say, and most sincerely do we join our author in * 
his reprobation of that infamous tribunal. But we . 
have Bomething to say as to the first* In the name of | 
Heaven, what liberties ? According to Mr Mackray, | 
one would think, that before the aaaumptkm of the au. ' 
premacy by Gregory VII., the nations of Europe were 
all that is excdlent,..-ciTilised, enlightcaed, ivfligious, 
ingenious, and free^— living in a very elysium of free- i 
dom ; and that the Bishops of Rome beheld this with | 
diabolical hatred and envy, and conapired to take their 
civil liberty away. The very reverse waa the cas^ | 
Liberty indeed I Where is Mr Mackray*s authority for { 
thia mighty transformation of the nottfaera barbariaaa ? i 
Why, in the very heart of Italy, and almost at the gates | 
of Rome, the Lombards, a nation of inctarigibls bar- I 
bariaas, had established themsdvcs in all the pride of . 
savagencas, and insolence of sueoeesful ricloffy. This 
was in a. d. 570, in the reign of Justin II., and ia the 
last year of the Pontificate of John III., the sixtieth 
Bishop of Rome ; and this noweiAil kingdom, which 
bqjan then to exist, ceatfaitted far more thaa 900 years. 
Liberty Indeed I Wt challenge any man to look into 
the hisUM7 of those agea, aad then to tell ua that sach 
a felidtous sute aetually existed. Ths Bishops af 
Rome have done evil enough to mankind) bat Mr 
Mackray must suffer as to tell him once mote, that 
his seal is, in this instanoe, greater than his know- 
ledge, and that it is too mudi to make them actually 
the 0n0mi§$ of the humaa race^ We vindicese them 
not ; but we maintain that the Ptopes only took ad- 
vantage of the ignorance they found < they did not be- 
gin it. Haa Mr Mackray forgot what Csssar Beno- 
liius haa said of the 7th century alone, wiueb, for ita 
barbarism and wickedneas, he denominates the troa a^ ; 
for itt dttlness and stupidity, the apg of le^d t and for 
itt blindness and ignorance, the age o/darkneu $ Aad 
yet, no doubt, he will charge this on the Popes I 

And this brings us to combat another of our author's 
notiona, aa connected with thia boasted state of dril 
liberty in the primitive times. At the period of the Re. 
formation, begun by Lndier, or rather by Zuinglias, 
who was in reality the fint Reformer, the churth of 
Rome waa never in a boiier eiate ; for it is a ftiet be- 
yond dispute, that it was only in those eouatriea, far 
removed from the Holy See, that ignorance, supcrftti- 
tion, and licentiousness, prevailed to excess. The Pon- 
tiff waa the illustrious De Media, sumamed Leo X — 
a Pontiff we maintain it, as iliostrious fbr his virtues, I 
as he was for his birth and his magnificent geaiua. It 
was a singular arrangement of Providence, that the 
Reformation ahoold nave begun under a Pontiff re- 
markable as the munificent patron of letters and of 
leaned men. Surdy Mr Mackray is not a sincere be- 
liever ia the hackneyed report, that Leo promoted th« 
sale of indulgences mcrdy to gtatify hia sister's ava- 
rice I if be be sOt ws an prepared with wufSU ptoof 
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v the centrsTy. Leo X. was one of the most learn* 
ed ud poHshed priaces of his age ; and it was his ex. 
XBiTc proneaeiia to the encouragement of his favour- 
'X paritittsi, which induced him to act with such singu- 
la impradenee in the matter of indulgences. Where- 
iT*r manntcripta were to be had, they were purchased 
\r Leo; w heic r e r learned men were to be founds they 
vac in?tted to his coart with a splendid profusion : he 
bs the immortat honour of being the first to encourage 
od pstnmhe the Greek language in Italy ; at his own 
he set up a printing-press fbr the printing of 



a 

!^e Oteek Classics in Bologna ; and. he made it liis 
tesacss to adorn Rome with buildings of splsndour. 
Vet tiria is the Pontiff-^ven this illustrious man—who 
3 c-'odenned in the cant of illiterate enthusiasts as the 

Bftur *• Antichrist," *• The Man of Sin/' *' The 
Zasnj of Rdigion," ** an Ignorant Bigot/* *' a Su- 
fervanotts Priost.** The names of these his iUiterate 
oraies are destined to slumber in the obscurity which 
rxj deserre, but the name of the illustrious De Me- 
io^ the Pontiff at the Reformation, and even that of 
'? abas and virtuous successor, Hadrian VI., will live 
« )mg as learning is estimated, and sound philosophy 
^r appreciated. Such a tribute does Leo X. demand ; 
■di a tribnto is not denied him even by Luther ; and 
ae diing is clear, that, arguing from human princi. 
^ had Lather been Leo X., and Leo the Monk of 
Whrembeig, the Reformation of religion would most 
p:steb2y have been now to commence. 

Let the reader then observe the reasoning which we 
ka? employ, and to which we beg Mr Mackray*s at- 
BCdP. H^y did not the Reformation commence un« 
kr John Hnss, or Jerome of Prague, WicklifTe, or, to 
e te a much earlier period, the Waldenses f Was it 
kocse the Church of Rome was more cormpt under 
Tt PootiSeate of Leo^ than at either of the above pe- 
*dii ? It could not be ; for the sale of indulgences, 
nestessibld cause, was not a decree of Leo*8. Was 
J beottse Lather possessed more courage and self-de- 
'•4t»i dnn either of these P It coold not be, as the 
iJica^ of the Waldenses, the heroism of Huss tod 
ifwse. and die boldnsss of the Reelor of Lutterworth, 
«-. te^dfj. But it was simply this— the want of pro- 
ta mimiBfu fwJing, and of a esriain dtgiseof inioRBa- 
:a, beMe any essential ehaags can be attempted with 



liam to be wiooght on a people. 

bat eooBgh en this subject. We most pass over many 
^ Ur Macbay *s assertioos, to which we have equally 
f^m* objections, and conclude by laying the following 
.'taec, with one or two observations on it, before our 
feain, by which they will see how widely Mr Mackray 
ui vacdcred from his subject, in his seal to set forth 
ce eoBtnoa cant and erroneous reasoning of the times. 
'mUEf of the exploits of the Covenanters, after a great 
^^ «f very inflated writing, he thus expresses him- 

" Xar do we hesitate to dedare, that, for our part, 
«? iboold blosh to claim kindred with the man who 



=wi nrvey the portion of our oountry*s history^ in 
r-d these transactions are recorded, without feeling 
^ {latitude and admiration. Of such men we are 
ivite there are not a few. « The cold-blooded infidel* 
affs t leok of ineiTable disdain on the cause and the 
b^ of the Covenanters, because he regards them as 
tsMj the paltry eonflietings of some insignificant sects. 
Tcs Ktrile advocate of arbitrary power turns away froip 
hflD vith disgust, because he ia jealous of every thing 
hat Cis the air of a struggle for freedom. The bigoted 
f'joait of another system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
L< knthem, because the Covenanters thought not sl- 
^'±it ss he thinks, but made their appeal, from the 
k^*BM of erring man, to the unerring oracles o^ Ood. 
' '•ut, last of all. and unhappily this is the most nume- 
mA dassof all, the worldly man, immersed in secularity. 



and alive only to the things of this present world, deems 
the Covenanters* contest benesth his regard, because it 
was connected with rjligion. Alas ! for such men !**— . 
Pp. 87, 8& 

Thus writes Mr Mackray, in this inflated and dcela* 
matory style, which, after all, is a mere verborum prm* 
Hum ; and we might quote farther, but th» above is 
sufficient to prove that be is raving on the subjecu Sc« 
riously speaking, however, if they who do not conceive 
the CoTsnanters to be so pure and immaculate as they 
appear to our atttho^ are thus to be censured in the 
empty vauntings of sectarian pride ; and if the Cove» 
nantert sfe entitled to all the fulsome adulation of this 
writer, we s^y again, that we have hitherto consulted 
the annals of oar c^mtry very imperfectly. With this 
deplorably unguatoed. and absurd declamation, no 
sound thinking and rational theologian will agre^ It 
any one should ask, what connexion the Covenanters 
had with the Reformation, and its effects on civil so* 
cisty in Europe? the eiUy legitimate answer would 
be, that that they had little or none. Does our aathor 
require to be told that those very Covenanters, whom, 
as a sectary, he ebvates with all the Romish honours 
to the saintship, were so dissatisfied with Presby- 
terianism as established in 1688 in Scotland, that they 
actually intrigued with the Episcopal party to lestoie 
King James ?— that Balfour of Buriey, and Oraham of 
Claveriioust, held frequent meetings for the purpose, 
and that original maai&stoes of King Jaroea aie exist- 
ing in this ooantry at this mnroent, which prove the fiict 
beyond a doubt ? What a eolU»lon \ what a picture, 
worthy of the pencil of an Allan or a Wilkie ! The 
stem snd gloomy fanatic Buriey* and the high*minded 
and brave cavalier Graham, men whe mortally haled 
eaoh other, and who had often sought each other's death 
-^he wietched muderer of Archbishop Sbavpe, and 
the loyal defimder of legitimacy, holding a conlieieBce 
together I 

We have now done with cur criticism on Mr Maek« 
ray's bookr--A work whidi contains no incensiderable 
intermixture «f enoneoas historical fiMta and sound 
reasoning. We repeat the opinion which we expressed 
at the outset, that our author is, in several respects, stt* 
tiUed to praias for his Essay— and that he did well to 
lay it boMre the world, el tins particular crisis. 



aea 



T/ie CoUggiatu, bHn/f a Second Series ^ Tola <{f Ike 
Munster F$stivaii In three volumes. X^ondoo. 
Saunders and Otley. 182a 

This is a work of rather a singular description, and 
of more than ordinary interest. Bow the author's first 
series of the Tales of the Munster Festivals was re- 
ceived, we do not well remember; but we recollect 
that we read the book, and were much pleased with the 
humour which pervades iu We had not, however, «t 
that period the opportunity which we now have of ex- 
pressing our opinion i and, as a ** second series *' is be* 
fore us, we are desirous not to overlook the merits of 
the author. 

These Tales profess to delineats the manners of the 
Irish ; and, in both his present and former works^ tlie 
author has succeeded admirably. Our cliief objection 
to the '^ second series ** is its title. Why it should have 
been termed ^< The Collegians '* we cannot asceruio, 
unless it be so designated because the tvo heroes, Mr 
Uardress Cregan and Mr Kyrie Daly, (names not very 
romantic or euphonious,) happened, at the outset of thtir 
career, to be fellow-students at College. But, letting this 
pass, the story is in itself entitled to much praiss. It is a 
faithful picture of the simple, superstitious, and igno- 
rant, but warm-hearted and hospitable, peasantry of Ire- 
land. We have their habits, their phraseology, their 
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modet of thinking, their mannen, m Tividly plittd be- 
fore ut as if we resided among them ; while the dialogue it 
Terr cleverly tuvUined, and displavs all that miztun of 
credulity, ahsurdity, and never-failing jocularity, for 
which the Irish are uniTertally celebrated. In point of 
plot and incident, the tale itadf if one of no eonamon 
interest. 

The moral, too, to be drawn from it ii excellent, and 
one which cannot be too forcibly impref ted on the minds 
of those who allow their passions to triumph over their 
reason. The case of the lovely Eily 0*Connor has been 
tbat of many a hapless maiden ; and the scene between 
Eily and her uncle, the good old pariah priest, in voL 
ii. chap. xzv. is admirably managed. The humour, on 
the other hand, of Lowrie Ixwty, Myles Murphy, the 
dealer in ponies, whose relationship extended over all 
Ireland, and several of the other characters introduced, 
must ensure for the author the repuution of possessing 
a very perfect knowledge of the class of people he 
undertakes to describe. We gladly, therefore, refer the 
reader tu the " Collegians,** and asaure him that he will 
find this second scries of the ^^ Tales of the Munstcr 
Festivals '* well worthy bis attrition. 



An Et$aff on Moral Freedom t To t^ich it attached 
a Review of the principlet of Dr Whitly end Pfe- 
fident Edwards^ onFreo Will; and on Dr Brown's 
Theory of CauMOtiou and Affeney. By the Reverend 
Thomas TullyCribbace, A.M. Edinburgh. Waugh 
A Innes. 1829. 8vo, pp. 311. 

The question whether man is a tnt agent, or is 
bound dpwn In all his actions by fixed and irreversible 
laws, we have ever regarded as one of those mysterious 
subjects about which much will be said, and very little 
ever distinctly understood. But, nevertheless, hopeless 
and intricate as the controversy is, we by no means con* 
sider it either uninteresting or unimportant Many of 
the most brilliant discoveries In science have been made 
in the prosecution of enquiries whose solutions lay be- 
yond the reach of human ingenuity. There is undoubt. 
edly a line of demarcation between what may and what 
may not be discovered,— but it is a boundary faint and 
ill defined ; and, in Uieir attempts to pass this *' ul- 
tima Thule,** philosophers have recovered many a goodly 
tract, which seemed altogether inaccessible to the less 
daring spirits of a former age. 

The author of the work before us advocates moral 
fVeedom. He commences with a view of the doctrine 
of cauaation ; and, after clearing the subject from the 
sceptical doubts and diflRculiies of Mr Hume, he pro- 
ceeds to propound his own argument His leading aim 
ia to ahow, in the first place, that every act depends upon 
the will, — and that the will is, in its turn, dependent 
upon the judgment; whence he attempts to establish 
what he terms **• intellectual liberty,** and to prove that 
the will ia free, liecause the judgment, on which it de- 
pends, is free. The only exception he admits to this 
rule is, where the will is influenced by appetite or pas- 
sion, when he concedes that it becomes subject to ne- 
cessity. He concludes with a view of the origin of evil, 
and some stricturea upon the works of President Edwards 
and of Dr Whitby. 

Our author, however, is by no means successful in 
establishing hts great position_4he freedom of tlie will. 
" Alan acts as he wills *'— very true ; but this is not the 
question. The will, according to Mr Cribbace, is 
«* passive." Two forces act upon it— the judgment and 
the passions. How then can its motions in any re- 
spect be spontaneous? But, says Mr Cribbace, the 
judgment is free; which, in his opinion, is only in 
other words to assert, <« that man is an intelligent and 
thinking being.** But, granting that man is an inteUi- 



gent and thinking beings what does it prows? Joat the 
very reverse of what the anthor intends. If man, fram 
his very natnn and constitution, mutt decide in m par- 
ticnlar way>— if bit Judgment mutt prefer virtue to Tice;, 
good to evU,-.if his wiU must foUow these deteimiBa- 
tionsy— and if his actions mutt be in confonnity to bla 
volitions,— .then it would seem to be proved, in direct 
contradiction to Mr Cribbace, tbat in tiie stricteat and 
roost absolute sense of the word, he acts nndor the in- 
fluence of necessity. The Jlrtt link in the chua of 
causes beins necessary, the last must be necessary also ; 
and our author's argument of course falls to the ground. 

Mr Cribbace rejects the notion of the self-detennining 
power of the will ; and substitutes in its place what he 
u pleased to call, " the man*s sdf-detcrmining power 
over his will.** Does Mr Cribbace not perceive that a 
^* determination of the man ** is an act of the will ? He 
substitutes two volitions instead of one ; but whether 
this additional volition be free or necessary ia atiU as 
doubtful as before. 

There are a few inoonsistcndei, too, ia the work, 
which ought not to pass without notice. For example, 
Mr CriblMce speaka (p. 91) of a volition being indepen- 
dent of the will* This is a solecism and an abaurdity. 
He admits in one place that " the wiU posaeases At 
power of directing the current of thought ;*' while, in 
the same page, he asserts that, '' with respect to tbe in- 
tellectual powers, it is altogether a passive effect^ and 
Ihey alcne are truly active.** This is a contradiction in 
terms in regard to a proposition upon which be founds 
his whole argument 

But while we make these remarks, and while we can- 
not allow that the author has made good his point, we 
by no means deem his work unwor^y of an attentive 
perusal. It is written in a pleasing and philosophical 
style ; many of the illustrations are apt and happy ; and 
though he may have failed, it should be remembered 
that a failure is excusable on a subject which has been 
agitated by philosophers for two thousand yeara without 
any hope of coming to a definite or satisfactory condn- 
sion. 
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A Reply to Sir Walter Seotfs History qf iVayofeoa. 
By Louis Bonaparte, Brother of the £mpcror. A 
Translation from the French. London. Horst, 
Chance, ft Co. Edinbnigh. Constable ft Co. 1829. 

Tbeke can be no doubt that, when Sir Walter Scott 
undertook to write a Life of Napoleon, he did not con- 
template the production of a profound and philosophical 
work, but merely of a popular history. His leading 
object was, to present the public with the prominent 
features of the transactions of France, from the rise to 
the conclusion of the Revolution ; and, in particular, xo 
supply a full account of the extraordinary career of 
Bonaparte, which should satisfy the ordmary reader, by 
its general truth and accuracy, but still leave the field 
open for the curious and minute investigator. Viewing 
Sir Walter*s production in this light, we are not entitled 
to expect either the deep research of a Gibbon-»the in- 
tellecrual vigour of a Hume— or the felicitous propriety 
of a Robertaon. The Author of Waverley needed not 
to rest his immortality upon his nine volumes concern- 
ing Napoleon ; and he could afford, therefore, to write 
hastily, and to trust, in a considerable degree, to indus- 
try for accomplishing a task to which others would have 
been anxious to bring the whole retouxces of their 
mind. 

That a work written upon these principles, and with 
these views, should be without blemishes, was not for a 
moment to be expected ; and we confess our wonder on 
perusing it, was that it did not contain many more 
than we were able to discover. The brochure now 
before us, by the late £mperor*a brother, tcada to con- 
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Tiiee us ttiU tether that the erron Sir Walter Scott has 
enmitted are neither very namerous nor very momen- 
Bis. The Ex-King of Holland entertains, quite pio- 
pedy, a vcrx fraternal regard for liis brother's memory, 
•ftd talks in Tery magniloquent tenna of the '' exagger- 
taaH^^tha ^ injastice,'*-.the <' falsehood,*'— the 
* calumny ,'*.-uQay, the *'*' excessive calumny,*' ^' spread 
Areagbont the work of Sir Walter Scott ;'* hut when 
k esraei to establish these charges, which he attempts 
tB do by taking hold of every passage in the successive 
labmes which he considers at all objectionable, and 
psotini^ oat wherein it is to be reprobated, he falls far 
ikott of the expectations he had raised. The sum and 
Mbatance of his '^ Reply," bating a good deal of loose 
deebmatioD and undignified acrimony, only is, that Sir 
Valcer has made a few trifling errors in dates, in the 
aames of places, and in some geographical details. 
OthoB may, perhaps, think that there are more impor- 
a&t &n]ts in the work, but Louis Bonaparte, though 
be has the will, wants the talent to make them appa- 
»L Thia ^* Reply," however, is curious, considering 
:be quarter from which it comesj, and the nature of some 
af its statements ; although, in point of argtlment, it is 
eueedingly weak, and will certainly rebound from Sir 
Walter's coat of mail— an imbcUe ielum, sine ictu. 



UniimUma ; or^ ReminUcences of the Sritith Afetro* 
pf^ ; imciuding CharacterUtic Sketches^ Topogram 
phical, Deteripiive^ and Literary, By Edward 
Wedlake firayley. 4 vols. London. Hurst, Chance, 
k Co. 1829. 

Or reent years various works have appeared, In- 
anded to illustrate the ancient manners, and to describe 
the anctcQt residences, of the inhabitants of London. 
Sffoe of these have been presented to the public in the 
iiipe of fietitioas narratives ; while others have consist- 

' fid ef little else than a true relation of chronological and 
trpqgraphical facts. Modem Athenians though we be, we 
l*n always felt much interested in books which throw 
hzkt upon the old and quaint peculiarities of the great 

• Bcitiih metropolis, and have seldom suffered the most 
bfluUe production of this kind to escape our notice, 
the woric now before us is eminently calculated both to 
akaaet the pleasure of a visit to the metropolis, and to 
iack ercD its resident inhabitants many things of which 
^ were probably ignorant It contains, among other 
A^caOs, a great quantity of amusing ioformation regard- 
ing the reaidences of former illustrious men, whether 
dK? belonged to the literary or political world ; it de- 
Kzibes the scenes of broils, plots, and conspiracies which 
30V occupy a page in the history of the country ; and 
sis panicolar in its accounts of antique ceremonies, 
gsoes, and processions, now either shrank away from 
:^ar former grandeur, or, in nuuiy instances, altogether 
Kskoown. The work is, moreover, embellished with a 
nsnber of minnte etchings and engravings, still further 
£i»trative of the costumes and nuumers of bygone 
tJces^ The representation of the procession of Parlia- 
&mt to Sc Paul's Cathedral, in 1715, strikes us as par- 
Bcuiarly interesting. At the same time, it is proper to 

, 11^ that there ia not much originid merit in tois pub- 

' ucatioa, the ^tor having done little else but arrange 
tti m«ti«.Tt^V fiom the fruitful works of Stow, Pennant, 
sA other writers^ who have gone over the same ground 

\ bcfise hinu 



Sermons on Various Stibfects. By Andrew Thomson. 
D.D. Edinburgh. William Whyte & Co. 1829. 
8to. Pp. 544. 

To impeove the heart and regulate the conduct, by a 
fiua cxpoaitiOD of religious truths, ought to be the 
gnst object of pulpit oratory. It is not sufficient to 



convey a vague knowledge of Chrlsdanity, by means of 
speculative and metaphysical theories. This might be 
enough were religion only an abstract sdence. But as 
its highest aim is to communicate re^l practical wisdom, 
correct views of duty, as well as of doctrine, are indis- 
pensable. The force of eloquence, or the brilliancy of 
imagination, may, no doubt, sometimes awaken virtu, 
ous emotions in the mind. But such emotions will 
prove unavailing, unless they produce active exertion. 
They are, in general, mere temporary sensations, pro. 
ceeding rather from instinctive sensibility, than from 
delibente convictioii, and may be speedily effaced by 
the renewed supremacy of debasing passion. In all 
cases, therefore, an appeal must primarily be made to 
the judgment, and, through it, to the feelings. In man's 
natural condition his understanding is darkened ; and 
this obscurity must be removed : The finer »usc^p- 
tibilities of the conscience are deadened ; and these 
must be resuscitated : The treacherous disguises which 
vice sssumes are attractive; and these must be un- 
masked: The prevalence of self .deceit has distorted 
all just sense of right and wrong ; and its power must 
be subdued ; The affections of the soul are estranged 
from the pursuit of virtue ; and these must be reclaim- 
ed. It is only by thus making Christianity bear on 
the several situations and tempers of those to whom it 
is addressed, that any substantial instruction can be 
received, and that any permanent benefit can ensue. 

The author of the Sermons now before us is decided- 
ly an experimental clergyman. He has the art of ma- 
king his discourses intelligible to the most ignorant, and 
at the same time interesting to the most polished, of his 
auditory. He seldom fascinates by florid declamation, 
•«or by sudden flashes of fancy,-^or by powerful pa- 
thos. But whenever he employs such aid, his style of 
rhetoric, though perhaps not disclosing to the mind's 
eye the sublimest regions of thought, is uniformly bold 
and vigorous. He does not ostentatiously display the 
profundity of his theological learning, by endeavouring 
to elucidate those mystical points, which the skill of 
man cannot unravel, and which, even if fully explsined, 
would necessarily prove unproductive of any salutary 
advantage* His abilities are principally directed to the 
philosophical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In the developement of these, he manifests such 
lucid arrangement— such acute reasoning— .such inge- 
nious illustration— such fervid feeling — and such ap- 
propriate application of his subject to the different cir- 
cumstances of his hearers, as justly entitle him to be 
esteemed one of the ablest Divines in the Scottish 
Church. 

While we deem it proper thus to express our estima« 
tion of Dt Thomson's talents, we at the same time doubt 
whether the work now before us will impart much ad- 
ditional lustre to his name. We do not mean to deny that 
the Sermons contain many excellencies. There is much 
of that lucidus ordo in them which characterises all the 
productions of their author. They might even be ef- 
fective if delivered ex cathedra^ where simplicity is so 
desirable. Many of the discourses, however, which 
daily itsue from the press only to be consigned to obli- 
vion, evince equally good qualities in no inconaiderable 
degree. The same truths, indeed, must necessarily con- 
stitute the substance of all sermons, because the princi- 
ples of theology are unchangeable. But to invest these 
truths with the charm of novelty, by original illustnu 
tion, derived from the numerous branches of human 
knowledge with which religion is associated, and from 
the varied habits of mankind, ought especiidly to dis- 
tinguish every discourse submitted to the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion. We do not think that the general character 
of Dr Thomson's present publication reaches this re- 
quisite standard, though no one can peruse it without 
perceiving indications of a genius fitted for nobler achieve- 
ments. 
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Tli0temoMai«ODtfatMloviiigf«bif«ttt *^ Eay t nt 
«aoe and FofgiTeiiMi i** '' The tecrificei of RightMu*. 
MM ;** '' J^ for Tcnpona McrcU ;*' ^ J»y for Spiril. 
ual Mcrdet ;*' ''*' HumUttf £xpl«Ded, Mid its neeemtf 
Jboforcad ;** *< Religpoas Zeal ;** •« The 0«|m1 of 8eU 
Yetkm ;** *' Fonakiog Public W'onhip;** << SUnry net 
seneiioiied, but omdemiied, bj Chrtstiantcj ;** ^ Chrin 
wiihottc 8iB ;** *^ ObUgatioas to obeerfe the Ghriitiea 
Peaaover ;** ^^ Fetdi cod Prepention ee to the eecood 
coning of Chriet ;** <^ Aideat deain for the aeooo4 ce- 
intog of Chriet;*' *< Patient we^tang for the eeoo«d oo- 
ming of Chmt.**— 0«r Jimitt will pemit ueonlf briefly 
to allude toone or two of thote termone which mom paiw 
ticulerlj deeerve attentioD. 

We oomoBe&d both the deeign and exeeatian of the 
four ScfmoDs on Kcligioiia ZeaL Our author ably en» 
f«vroea the inportance of preeerving theparity of tbego^peL 
He boldly deplete iheTariottadiffioilticB attendant oa i«ch 
an oadenaking, and the neoeetity for activity and perM- 
veraoce on the part of Chiiadane- He ooodcaiBa all in- 
tolerant zeal, though he doee not heaitate to afww, that 
*^ Popery ie in ite aatnn and tendency boetile to tnae 
wUgion— to genuine liberty— .to nwDtel impneencnu.- 
to httoiao happineae,'* and ooneequently, ^ that we cao 
ecareely be too eager in ow cndeafoun to expose Ita 
abominations--to break down ita influenco to emanci- 
pate our brethren from iu cmel and debaaing bondage.*' 
Our reverend author |nopoaea, aa the moat eligible mede 
of aceompliahing thia end^ thai we ehould giant pditi- 
cal power to the atanch aupportera of theee abomini^ 
tiooa againat which hia anathema has been levelled ; 
and he doei not foil toreeort to the aonewhat hackneyed 
argument, in ngard to the amiable cordiality which cen- 
ceaaien will eatabliah between Proteetaats and Roman* 
i»u. He alao deprecalea a praetiee common in thia in- 
tellectual agc^ of allowinff our own countrymen to ie« 
main unen%htened by reugioo, while the inhabttanta 
of foreign lands are miniatered lo witii the ntmoit soli- 
citude. We moet waimly coincide in condemning such 
incooaiatent conduct. To dispel the misu of I^^Mranoe 
and of prejudice, which doud the minda of many ainnnd 
ua, is at once the natural and landabla allocment of onr 
veel ; and we therefore feel well affected to the gene* 
rai diffuaion of Ohriatiaaity ; but we hesitate not to 
dedare, that while « single individaal, either in thia 
country or in the sister khigdoms, is allowed to oon- 
tinne desistnte of the meana of instmctisii, the piesent 
system is both ridicnloos and sinfoL 

While we apidand the more prominent ssnthnflnts 
wfakh distlngnish the Sermons on £eal, we am alao mudi 
pleaaed with the manner in which theae aentiments have 
been expeeaaed. If dm eompoaition is never peculiarly 
elegant, it ia always adapted to convey the obvious and 
important meaning which the author has in view. There 
are no feir»fetched deductiens^-ao pervendon of the ob- 
vious aenae of Scriptoiie, for the purpose of supj^ying 
feasible proof in support of his aaeeitiens. He enters 
the field consdoas of hia polemical power, and in a fair 
and open controversy wresta ftom hia enemies their moat 
offensive weapons, and overtnma all the barriers which 
their aojdiiatij and iogenntty had reared. He haa re- 
course, on no occssion, to mere vciImI antithesis or con- 
ceit; and he never endeavours, by a laboured elfort, to 
aatonish his reader. Kvidently courting approbation 
for the perspicuity and utility of his sermons, he ce- 
iisins from the parade of lucre abstract reasoning, as 
weU as from the mystificstbn which a certain learned 
divine deems the only proper mode of guiding mankind 
in the path of duty. 

Weie we dispoaed to be captious, we night object to 
soose of our anthor's arguments in regard to the uncon- 
dtiional emandpation of tOaves ; but this is a wide sub- 
ject, upon whicn we shall not enter. If he haa not been 
altogether fortunate in depriving slavery of <* the vindica- 
tion that has been pleaded for it under the great ud ve 



ncrabk oaactton of Chriai^*' he has ai bait nvmled him. 
sdf of sevecal striking foos, which seemnalnrally to fo- 
voor his condaaions. The whole sermon displays mocfa 
impassioned fooling I and the following cisqiient paaaagr 
cannot foil tobenad with pfoasaasi 

'* Shame ! that any dmnld have been found to speak 
lightly of liberty, whose worth is so testilfed — whose 
boieflts are so numerous and so rich. Moralists have 
praised it — poets have song it-Jtfae Gospd has taught 
and breathed it — ^patriots and martvis hare died for it. 
As a temporal blessing, it b beyond all comparison and 
above all praise. It la the air we breathe— the food we 
eau.-the raiment that clothes us the sun that cnUght- 
ens, and vivifies, and gladdens, all on whom it diines. 
Without it, what are honours snd ridies, and all simi- 
lar code wmen ts ? They are the trappings of a hesotse — 
they are the gamishings of a sepoldire ; and with H the 
crust of bread, and the cup of water, and the lowly hovel, 
and the barren rock, are luxuries whidi it teadies and 
enables us to rejoice ia. He who knows what liberty is, 
and can be glad and happy when placed under a ty- 
rant's rule, and at the disposal of a tyrant's ca^ce, is 
like the man who can laugh and be in mcny mood at 
the grave, where he haa just deposited all Aat should 
have been lovdiest in his eye, snd all that diouM have 
been dearest to Us heart. Shameon those who have so 
far taxed thdr ingenuity, and so far consulted their self- 
ishness, and so fsr forgotten their Christian name, as 
to apologise for the cxistenee of slavery, by extolling 
the incomparable superiority of spiritual freedom, and 
dragging in the aid and the countenance of Scripture 
mis-stated or misunderstood ! For what ii slavery, and 
what does it do ? It darkens and degrades the intellect 
—it psralyses the hand of industry— it is the nouriab- 
er of agonizing foats and of sullen revenge—it crushea 
the spirit of the bold— it belies the doctrines, it contra- 
dicts the precepts, it resists the power, it seu at defiance 
the saactioos, of religion*-4t is the tempter, and the 
murderer, and the tomb, of virtue— and either blasts the 
felidty of those over whom it domineers, or forces them 
to seek for relief from thdr sorrows in the gratificatioos, 
and the mirth, and the msdnsit of the passing hour.'*—. 
Pp.880-8a 

From 6ie coodwBng Sennon we might nabs lereral 
very interssting extracts. We have, however, only 
room to observe, that we highly approve of the jmHdous 
observations respecting the Millennial advent and rdgn 
of Christ The errors whidi hare been momidgated on 
thn sulglect are most completely expoeed in a Note ap- 
pended to the volume ; and though the lefotation were 
less triumphant, and though the Scriptures afforded 
more plausible data for contrary sentiments, we hold It 
altogether absurd to pursue an investigaxion, invdring 
difficulties whidi can never be satisfoctorily edved. 



MUhrff of ike TroubUs and MemorMe TrmuaC' 
tioM in SMtland, m the Reign qf Ckmrlee /. By 
John Spalding, Commiaoaiy Clerk, Aboideen* A 
new £dition» Abcideeni O. King, lASS. 6va Pp. 
600. 

It gives ns much .pleasure to aanoanee, that a new 
edition of the above Scarce and very valuable work is 
now before the public ; and the publisher deserves great 
praiae for the manner in which he has issued it from 
the press. The last edition is that of 1702, and was 
published at Aberdeen, ia two 12mo volumea. We 
know of fow works which give sudi a faithfol, laborious, 
and impartial narrative of the troubles of the disastrous 
reign cf Charles I., so far as these relato to Scotland, 
which, as our readcn must be awwe, sostatosd no inooo- 
dderaUe pert in Ihe opposition to ^at onfortunate mo- 
nardi. The narrative of Spailding embraces tfie history 
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ef Aow e?«its which lia|»peiied In Sflodaady bctviten the 
retn 16S5 and 1644^ m period of twenty yean, and what 
ntatftil years! We have frequently consulted the 
edjtkn of 1793, and we can aaiely say^ that we never 
faond any of Spalding*a facta contradicted by any other 
aatfacntic work. We caa aafoiv oiir saaden, that ftw 
rs^blicaKiana of scarce works, have greater claiiBS on 
dvir attention than SpaldiDg*s History ; and we trust 
'jiat itt aoeoesa will be such as to induce the spirited 
pibliahcr to benefit die oonntrv by farther lepublica- 
tiQBS of valuable and scarce wonts on Beottish Affairs. 



Js^vUie JiiinstreUjf f wiih Notes illustrative of the 
Text^ and containing Historical Details in rela- 
H«n to the Jiouee ef Siuartj from 1640 to 1784. 
Glasgow. Richard Griffin aad Co. ItStt. 

Tbts is a very nice little pocket volume. It eon* 
tsBs ill the best Jacobite soogSy copiously illustrated by 
jadioMis and amusing notes. The editor, it is true, 
claim* 00 merit for this, nor is he entitled to any ; for 
'i cflileetion is formed almost exdusively npon Hogg*s 
'-Jacobite Relics,'* only omitticg die Whig songs, and 
i good Dumber of the less interesting notes. We sup- 
poM, however, that the arrangement is sufficiently va- 
ned, to prevent any direct infringement of literary pro- 
perty. We obaervs, abo, that a Table of the Genea- 
kigy of the Stuart FamQy, from Janus VL downwards, 
71 prefixed, which is oop^ aUnost verbadn from a simi- 
LiT table prefixed to the *'*' History of the Rebellion in 
1745/* by Bobert Chambers ; and this, we think* ought 
w have been acknowledged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



OORTHI AND BU POBTRT. 

By WURam Tennani^ Amthm- of ^ Ameltr Peikr^^ ^, 

Or diat rare assemblage of genius, which forty years 
^0 St onoe foonisd and w^Sied die scbasi of vema- 
edar poetry in Germany, and draw tiM eyes of admiring 
^xcigners towards dM polished ooint ^-<die Duke of 
Weimar, Goethe is the only and vencsable survivor. 
Widasd, who in time rather preceded the rest, lived 
k^ enough to enjoy his wdl-eamed reputation ; Scbil- 
iff snd Biirger died in die prime of life ; Goethe, now 
h \m 80th year, » period <if life seMom idlotled 10 any 
»» of the Muses, has oatMwsd all his aaneliil copart- 
xa, and for move than fifty years has been sunning 
inself in the enfaysMBft af papaisr favour. If his re- 
patation, during his lifetime, has been more extended, 
t hss beesL, at dM sane dme, more exposed 4o cavils 
tad espCHMsa dispatarisn, more quastioaed as to its 
t^gitimacy and probable durability, than any of his as- 
Mosses. Hia poetry is unqnestioBably of a slenderer 
sai mors dsseohible teslore, than that of Wielaod or 
ke has aaithcr the fiel&eiboas iaventiooi the 
aod faataatic brilliaacy, the voluptuous 
•f the fooner \ neither has be, in his dramaa, 
aaywliae else, the vehoment passion, exuberaat 
oabUffii^ aadhitensity of poetical fy^ that 
SehiUer*a best psaduocioas. Goethe lias, 
; a aCyle «f his own, though not, indeed, veiy 
or proiBiBont, ezoept in his Herman and Do- 
sad a few of his BaJHada and Romances. Sim- 
plidty, parity of spaeeh aad of aeoiiment, and a certain 
i ra t lf a i s s and afftiOtiaa of manner, are the aturacttons 
«f Us tsBSBB ; he aosier oommaods our admieaiion like 
idaHci, nor darolea as by his fantaadcal richneas like 
Wieiand ; but he oalmly conciliates our esdmatioB by 



his many winning and unassuming, though smaller, 
grsces. He has a daim also upon us from his univer- 
sality ; his works, both in poetry and prose, are more 
numerous than, we suppose, those of any other Conti. 
nental author ; he has written almost on every variety of 
subject, however distant or dissimilar ; yet hia ultimate 
reputation as an author appears to have for its mostdurable 
foundation, his Sorrows of Wertcr, one of hts earliest 
and most popular prose productions, and bis Hefuian 
and Dorothea, his best and longest poem* The poetry 
of his metrical dramaa cannot, wiUi justice^ be mucti 
commended ; * compared with that oi Schiller, bis 
mightier rival in the theatre, it ahrinks into unr<»t8ting 
inferiority. His Herman and Dorothea 1« a apecies of 
domestic or burgher epic, wbico, we believe, is peculiar 
to the Germane. We have no exaiiple of ic in our 
English literature. It is written in nine books or cantos, 
each inscribed to one of the nine Muses. Tu this plea- 
sing poem nothing can be objected, excepting its veme, 
which is hexameter, of all others the most unwieldy 
and dissonant, and the most unmanageable -to German 
prosody. We know not how such lines sound in the 
ears of a native, and what measuring-staiT the prosodian 
ot' Jena applies for their scanning 4 but nothing sppears 
to the ears of a foreigner osore Gothic aod boroarous, 
than thus forcibly cngrafdog on therottgh, dashing con- 
sonants of Saxony, the didicatt Dactylic metres of the 
richly-vowell*d language of Greece aod Rome. It is ns 
it were setting up itie rough, unseemly block-siatue of 
Oden on the pedestal of Jupiter Tooans. The German 
language, like the Bnglishj c^n only be best cast into 
rhyihmiad poetry by these graceful Iambic moulds, 
which so well suit the character of both. Yet, in this 
inharmonious metre, Goethe has written a long poem ; 
and Klopstock one still longer. Schiller and Bdrg^r, 
whose poetry is more melodious, and who serm to have 
been gifted with better ears, have apparently under- 
valued aad rejected it as nosdapted to their language. 

Of Goethe*s smaller pieces, die best are those (and 
they are but few) which he has inscribed Ballads and 
Romances. Of these the longest is the Bride of Co- 
rinth, which has been alluded to with aome commeoda- 
tion by Madame De Stael. Of the peculiar qualities of 
the genuine Ballad, however, it has none ; it is rather a 
laboured and perplexed tale, ill laid as to place and 
dme, having neither probability in its incident^ nor 
felidty in its verbal execution. The God and the Ba- 
yadere is better ; but the prettiest of them all are Der 
Sanger^ Das Veilehen^ and Der Fischer^ of which a 
translation is hereto subjoined. There is also some 
pleasant humour in Der ZauberUhring and Hochxeit' 
leid. In his Book of Lieder there are ako aame plea- 
sing veraea, as WiUkommen aad Akeehied^ Die Gluck- 
liche Gatten^ MmfUed^ Ac f We have b^asdea a large 
book of Elegien^ which contaia, here aad there, some 
good thoughts, but which are chiefly ioteresdng as being 
written in Rome during the author*s visit to that place. 
The reader cannot but be plea.sed to hear the dassical 
Goethe singing, in bis own narsh but powerful language, 
his ambitious Elegiacs, amid those ruins which were 
created by his Gothic predecessors. 



* One of Goethe's esrUest f rose-plays Is b*a Ooets volt Berli- 
ehingen, wh ch, thou^ it ooouins nothing in itself rcmsrksi.le, 
is neverthelett interesting te us all. from ooe sdventitiou* cir- 
cumstsnce— thatA cransUUon of it iota) JBogUsh, la 1799, prflsea^ 
ed, for the first time, on its titie-pace, a» an author, Walter '>ooit 
—a name renderad alnat le ilknorunu by ao naay origiaal and 
unrivalled p^oductlont. 

t Byron, proud and prolMc ai he wa«, oondeieeiided to ateal, 
without acknowledgement, from Goeihe. And ch audi It be not 
true, as Goethe has audaciously afBnned* that Byr «'• beet paaa- 
agee are Uken from himeslf, yet his Lordship's ptlferings are at 
tiroes too glaring to be disputed ; as, for in»unce, his ^ddreM to 
Greece, beginning, «« KnoWfetthou the land mtm»J^ m^^ uom 
the pretty flttle song, Mignon's .sehnsucht.— 

Kennst du das Land, wo die Cltrcmen bluhcn« 
Im dunkcbi Land die Bslj Owmm gbihMf fta 
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DXft 8AVOK»— VHE XlKsniBL. 

X What miutreL-Tolee is this tliBt rings 

So blithely by my castle wall? 
Command the joyotu wight that ^ngs 

To appear within, and bless my hall :" 
The king commands; the page forth flies { 
The page retoms ; the monarch crie»— 

** Admit, admit the old man to ms^ 

Tliat makes my court resound with glee !** 

" Accept, O sire^ a bard's salute ! 

Aooq»t it, lords, and lovely dames I 
What heav'n is here ! What glances shoot! 

These stars 1 who may tell all their names! 
Be shut, mine eyes ! nor dare to gaze 
On palace pomp, and beauty's blaze ; 

Here is not place and time, I ween. 

Long to luxuriate with my eyne !** 

He closed his eydids^ and bq;un 
His harp- wed roundel, dear and strong { 

The sturdy-hearted knlghta were won ; 
The ladies captivate with song ; 

The monarch, grateful for the joy, 

Conmianda his page, the laughing boy, 
To bring a golden chain, that he 
Might pay the poet for his glee : 

" Slre^ give me not the golden chain : 
The golden chain give to your knights, 

That prop and decorate your reign 
With gaUantry, and feats, and fights ; 

Or to your Chanc'Ior, that maintains 

The state's expense with sweat and pains ; 
Add to his load of things of state, 
The golden chain's less cumbrous wdght ! 

'' I sing as bird in spring-time sings, 
Rock'd in his house of tufted tree; 

The song, that from glad heart up-rings^ 
Itself is rich-repaying fee : 

Yet, should I dare to entreat at all, 

'Twould be a guerdon slight and small ; 
But one draught of thy best of wine 
From golden cup so pure and fine !" 

He got the cup ; he drain'd its bliss; 

<* O draught, of heavenly power posssit ! 
O blessed be the house where this 

Is of its blissful gifts the least ! 
Walk ye in song up life's gay road ; 
So think of me, and thank your God, 

With heart as throbbing warm as mine 

Thanks you for your good cup of wine !** 

DAS VXILCHZK— «HX VIOLR* 

A vioLKT on the meadow stood, 
And droop'd in dewy solitude^ 

Abosh'd its gentle head ; 
There came with bounding pace along 
A shepherd-maiden, fidr and young. 
And hither, thither, tript and sung, 

R^oicing o'er the mead. 

Ah ! thinks the violet, were I now 
But for a litUe while, I trow. 
Fair Nature's fiUiest bloom ! 



That she my love that gambols 
Might nip me idly dangling here, 
And plant me on her bosom dear. 
To expire in my perftime ! 

But ah ! but ah I that maid tiipt by. 
Nor did the bashful flow'ret spy ; 

The trod poor violet! 
It died, yet sung w it did die ; 
I die, but die rejoicingly. 
That, by her dear foot trodden, I 

So sweet a death have met ! 

niK riSCBSft— TftB nsBUL 

Thz river ruah'd ; the river swell'd ; 

A fisher, on its slde^ 
Hb eye upon his angle held 

That dallied with the tide; 
And as he twitch'd his line, and play*d, 

The waters *gan divide^ 
And from thor silver-pebbled bed 

A lady rose in pride I 

She sung to him ; she spoke to him ; 

** O, why by craft ensnare 
My brood, in jasper vales that swimi ^ 

To Death and sunny air ? 
Knew'st thou how happy every one 

My little fishes bes, 
Thou wouldst dive down, and leave the 

And live with us in glee. 

" Ah ! do not sun and moon delight, 

In sea to dip and lave ? 
Shine not their fiuxs doubly bright 

Ro.furbish'd by the wave ? 
Heaven's Uue^ seen brighter In the tidc^ 

Thee hither well may win ; 
Thy face, in water glorified. 

With smiles invites thee in !" 



The water swell'd ; the 

And wet his naked foot; 
His heart with fiery longing glows, 

As at his love's salute : 
She spake ; she sang ; and from the bank 

Witch'd, wiled him to the river ; 
Half in she drew ; half in he sank ; 

And disappear'd for ever 1 



DAY IN BOMB— FOREIGN ARTIST»-THOB 
WALDZEN--.ROMAN SCULPTORS* 



Thi finest palaces and best hotels fn Rome aie no 
occupied by some of our opulent countrymen, whoi 
chief amusement consists in visiting chuiches, gsllerie 
and studios, exhausting their admiration on the che^ 
d^auvre* of painting and sculpture, and exploring tl 
ruins of antiquity. As soon as theae objects are scoon 
plished, their taste palls. Deprived of their usual s 
dety, environed by new customs, belbt« many mootJ 
are over, they rdapse mto a stete of morbid sensibility, s 
what is equally annoying, are pos ses sed bv the dem( 
of ennui, which can only be shaken ofiT by flight. The 
visit to the *•* eternal dty,** therefore, is terminated by 
rapid migration to Naples or Floience, where they ags 
make enjoyment a toil, and, in their labours to beagre 
able, are considered by all the world as'insofierab 
bores* 
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7ery dUfaent from thete heirs of wealth aod rank 
lie the foiclgti ardits (irhether British or not) who find 
IB Rooie a place of endless instruction and pleasure. 
Whh iotenae interest; they view hoth the mouldering 
ratos, splendid temples, and melancholy sepulchres of 
latiqai^, and the scarcely less admirable acUteTements 
ef luer times— the glorious triumphs of the pencil and 
die chiseL Foreign artists are, I think» the happiest 
residents in Rome. There is no species of enthusiasm 
vfiieh partakes less of the ridiculous than theirs for their 
pRiliasion. The Trinita di Af onte is their favourite 
abode, endeared to them as the spot where Salvator Rosa, 
S. Poussitt, and Claude resided. The houses of these 
ifinstrions men were pointed out to me, and are still pc- 
n|ned as the dwellings of artists. The time of the true 
losary of the arts is employed in the galleries, the 
troples, their studii, and Frantz^s or Lspri's trattorias, 
wbcR they resort for the more ignoble purpose of saiis- 
friag the caUs of appetite, but have thus opportunities 
li&nUd them of associating and conversing with each 
aher. It ii indeed only in Rome that their taste could 
be fully developed, where every object furnishes some 
iSrnent for incipient g^entns. 

Hsring devoted several days to the inspection of the 
picmresque and classic ruins of the Forum Romanum, 
zvfvtd with the rust of ages, and having inhaled the at* 
aosphete of past centuries in the catacombs and tombs 
of (be Scipios, I resolved one morning, in order to vary 
^ seene, to visit, along with my friend, the Baron de 
B— , the studio of Thorwaldzen, and some Roman sculp- 
teia In one comer of a large square, ornamented, as 
3iaal in this city by a fountain in the centre, and over- 
looked by the massive Barbarini palace, built with tra- 
' Ttnine stone, pillaged from the Colosseum, we saw im- 
me»e blocks of Carrara marble, which almost impeded 
ov entrance to the studio (ranges of workshops) of Thor- 
valdzen. On gaining admission, we had an opportunity 
<^Keing tlie progress of a statue from its primitive state, 
• huge unshapely block of marble, then a rude outline 
of the hnman form, then approximating what it was de- 
jigned to represent, with its imperfecdons rounded off, 
tian developing still finer proportions, then dotted by 
cbe Made marks of the artist, then improved in appear- 
lace by a fresh touch horn his chisd, till, finally, idl its 
beanties wereperfected by the master-hand of the Dane 
ktaself. In Thorwaldzen*s studio, there is besides an im- 
oaae number of busts and modds for lords and ladies. 
Siwian pvineesand English eommonen have sat to him, 
tsd many more, possessed of taste and fifty guineas, are 
still anxiously soliciting to be allowed that honour. X 
ns not fortunate enough to meet the genius loci on this 
oeasion ; but, were I to judge by the bust which he has 
aodelled of himself, I should say that he might justly 
be termed, ** a hard-featured man of genius." 

The originals of some splendid works are in this 
sodio, and models of others, as well as many that are 
Tct in band in an incomplete state. Amongst the latter 
ne a very fine equestrian statue of Poniatowsky, one of 
£agene Beauhamois, and the continuation of the cele. 
bated BQCcessioo of frieaes, illustrating the triumph of 
Alexander, ordered by Napoleon for the Quirinal pa- 
lace, when fitting it up as a residence for the young 
Rfflg of Rome, and since sold to the late Count Som- 
aariva. I saw the first part of these friezes at Somma- 
rifa*s magnificent villa on the lake of Como, and was 
nrpeiaed to ksnn* that the young Count is so destitute 
of taste, aa to deeline taking the remainder of these ad- 
■irable ha$gi reiievi ; Thorwaldzen, therefore, thinks 
he will be under the beoessity of disposing of them to 
the highest bidder. 

The great work which now engages the Danish 
sculptor, is the Saviour and Apostles, intended to adorn 
a chnidi in the capibd of his native country. The whole 
tf these magidfioent colossal statues are nearly finished, 
ta hia nanal admirable style. Among the models of his 



previous -works, I pattieularly remarked the Mercury, 
the Venus, and the Jason, fine studies for effect and 
character, and not inferior, in truth and nature, to the 
antiques of the Parthenon. The Adonis, too, is a per- 
fect specimen of youthful, masculine beauty, and reck- 
oned one of his best works ; while the statue of Mars 
may be remarked as developing, in the finest style, the 
muscular system of the heroic Ood. I was delighted 
also With a figure of Hope, infinitely superior to most 
antiques; but, above all, with the well-known and 
much-admired medallion of Aurora and Nox, two aifrial 
figures, of which every good collection and academy in 
Burope has got either a copy or cast We were wrong 
to visit Thorwaldzen*s studio fint, for all subsequent 
works necessarily appeared Inferior to those of the great- 
est living sculptor of the age— the rival and successor of 
Canova. No artist in Rome meets with so much en- 
couragement, nor more deservedly, particularly from the 
Enelish. Such men as Lord Lucan, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and Mr Hope, very properly do not limit their 
patronage to native merit. 

It is much to be regretted, that we have no academy 
in Rome, an instttutbn which is so honourable to thie 
French, Spanish, Neapoliun, and other governments, 
that the want of one amounts to a refiection on ours. 
In these excellent establishments, a certain number of 
the most promfsiiig young artists are liberally pensioned, 
in a city, where they enjoy the double advantage of 
studying the beat works of antiquity, and of receiving 
instruction from the most celebrated masters of the day. 
The little encouragement afforded to the Fine Arts by 
our government, whether at home or abroad, has long 
been regarded as a national reproach. That the charge 
cannot be fully repelled, is undeniable ; and its truth 
may account in some measure for the fact, that our 
artists excel their Continental rivals chiefly in portrait 
painting, which gires such scope for the gratification of 
individual vanity, while they can only maintain an in- 
ferior station in the higher branches of the art. Eng- 
land, it is true, has mi^ a rapid, and even wonderfiU, 
progress of late years, considering that it is without 
both a national ^lery, and the government support 
which is granted in other countries, and wltich so ef- 
fectually serves to stimulate the exertions of artists. 
With tne exceptions of the recent judicious purchase 
of Anger8tein*s pictures, and the three Titians and 
Poussins, as a nucleus for a National Gallery, what 
have we done as a nation, by premiums, public grants, 
or other means, to promote a taste for the fine arts ? 
The King, it is well known, is their most munificent 
and enlightened patron. He has always been the libe- 
ral protector of native genius and talent ; nor is there a 
man in his dominions gifted with a more refined taste. 
Many private individuals, also, of large fortune, have 
encouraged with their wealth the exertions of British 
painters and sculptors ; but still nothing is done on that 
permanent, efficient, and princely scale, which reflects 
so much credit on other European governments. Yet, 
as the foundation for a national school of sculpture, we 
boast of the treasures of the British Museum, which, al- 
though limited, are of such inestimable value as studies, 
that Canova declared it was worth taking a journey from 
Rome to England, on purpose to see the Elgin marbles 
alone. 

It would fill volumes to enumerate the works of the 
many celebrated Roman sculptors, whose studii are open 
to the inspection of those who have any taste for the arts. 
Signore Baruzzi, one of Canova*s most dbtinguished 
pupils, has lately completed a colossal bust of his ini- 
miuble master, which he presented to the Capitoline 
Museum, where it has very appropriately been placed 
between the figures of Michael Angelo and RaphaeL 
Albacdni is an artist of very considorahle talents— as a 
proof of which may be mentioned a statue of Achilles, 
which he has just finished for the Duke of Devonshire, 
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KpraeadDg the Gvedta hoo In die aet of fsDiBg ih% 
fSualdaKof ParisotttofbisnilotmUelieeL Fiocfaetti 
is moiW cniinent Romtn icuIpCoTf who peiWHM givit 
originalitj of ttflew Hit Venat iMYiog the ahdl it a 
prodaction detervtdiy enlogiMd by amstean, and hai 
•Imdy placed th!i yoang man in a higher stadon than 
ie eominoiily attained by otfaen after a life ipent in 
etody. 

While upon thii sabject, I may Kmailc that by the 
pQritans of the nineteenth centary, nndities in painting 
and sculptore are condemned. In the Florentine and 
other galleries, statues are now exhibited protected by 
fig leaves, (like the much-criticlscd Achilles in Hyde 
Park ;) and in order not to shock the admiring eyes of 
modest fair ones. Prince Colonna has ordered many a 
lasdviotts Venos to be as bazbaronsly draped as the 
chaste Diana, an operation which has spoiled some of 
the finest pictures in his admirable collection. No doubt. 
Nymphs, Graces, Muses, et hoe genmomrie, will next 
appear in court dresses, to gratify this mawkish affecta- 
tion of delicacy. 
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TBI DOCBLS OAUX. 

I BATE been sorprised to find Aat in no town in 
Scotland, with the exception of Dimdee, is this beauti- 
ful game either plaved or understood | and, I believe, 
it is not generally known even in London. In some 
parts of the Oontinent, especially in Russia, the double 
game is much admired, and very generally played. As 
a Mcieneey it is inferior perhaps to the eoramon game ; 
but, as a source of amusement, it is in many respects 
preferable ; combining, as it does, all tlie aodableness 
of whist, with the engrossing intoest of the single game 
of chess. 

At ^is game fbur parties play-i^wo upon each aide. 
The board required is the common chess board, with 
three rows of squares added lo each side of it, making 
an addition of ninety-six squares, and a total of one 
hundred and sixty. At this board the players sit as at 
a whist table, those opposite to each ottier being part* 
nen. On the extreme rows two sets of chess men are 
placed— one set being wooden, the other of ivoiy ; or it 
is sufficient if a difl^benoe of odour render them esmly 
distinguishable from each other, so as to prevent confu- 
sion and mistakes. The position of tiie sett is precisely 
the same as in the common game, with this difflxenoe, 
that the several queens oceupy a white square. The 
movements are also the same as thoae of the common 
game, with two exceptions, in respect to the pawns. 
First, they advance only one step at a time ; and, se- 
condly, when one of your pawns meets the pawn of 
your partner, wliereby the progress of yours is impeded, 
you may push forward, by occupying the square either 
on the right or left; after which it resumes a direct 
course. 

The principles of the double game ate nearly identi- 
cal with those of the single game ; but the mode of 
playing oifiers in several respects. Each player moves 
in rotation from the bft to me right. Partners pursue 
one common plan, and support each other when acting 
eitlier on the offensive or deieosive. When opening the 
game, each player directs the main force of his attack 
against his opponent on the lefu The wing being, in this 
game, far the most vulnerable part, you never castle. 
When you are in mate, (your parmer having an open 
field,) you do not thereby lose the game-— you merely 
lose the faculty of playing until your partner repel thie 
attack, or until relieved by one of your opponents ; and, 
while in this situation, your men remain in the same 
position in whidi they were when the ^edk was given 



oaiil Ao Bali bo ranofod. Nar, in the nsaniiaic, en 

any of your pieoea be eaptued bv the adversary, u your 
foMsa woold be thereby too nudi reduced,^yoar pan. 
ner, beaidea, m having to asaiBtain the combined auaek 
of two opponants, alrMdy labottring undtr sufficient dii. 
tnas. B«t your oppooanta may take ahdier under yooi 
moD, and even place their kings so as to be in check 
horn a piece or pawn of yours ; this being permitted ia 
oonaeqaeBee of your having lost the power of moriag. 
You ought to l)c constantly on the watch to give cfaedi 
to yoor opponent on tlis right, wlien any of his pieces 
an expoaed to yoor partner oppoaita ; because, in that 
ease, your opponent must eith« remove from, or ootct 
check, and tlften your partner t^es the piece eipoeed to 
liim ; and yon ought to omit no opportunity of giving 
dieck to the queen of your opponent on the left, when 
it ia in your partner*s power to give your opponent** 
king check by his next move. When this is done, your 
adversary on the left moat move hia king, and you take 
hia queen at your next move. A good player is alwtjt 
on the look-out for an advantage St thia kind. 

In Older to co^ipcrata eftcUiaUy with your parttier 
in any attack meditated by him, you must endesTour to 

retrate into, and support liia plans* If, iar inttsoce, 
mako an attack with his queen, (which is, in this 
game, an invaluable piaee,) it will be yonr business to 
cover lier with a knight— or yon will assail the oppo- 
nent againat whom your partner*a attack is direded^or 
you will remove the obatacles iHiich may oppose them- 
selves to the attack.-Jor you will aet upon your other op. 
poncnt, and by keeping him at bay» prevent him (lom 
affording tiis partner any assistance. Tlie moment ooe 
of your opponents is in dieck, you and yoor perUMr 
should concentrate your forcea upon your oilier eppo- 
nent, boldly attacking his principal officers, and Mcri- 
ficing for them inferior onea of your army. By this 
noeans yon may frequently give your adverisry the 
eomp dc grwccy bdore he haa dona yon any acrious mii> 
chief. 

The playen aie allowed to call the attcntisn of ^dr 
partners, in general (anna, to the aitnatian of the gsme 
hi fonr diilbrent ways, the party whoae turn it istopUj 
being entitled to make nse of any of the fisUowiag tea- 
tenoes i— 1. / cat in imngtr. C Fm mn ia iimiiir, 
S. JSnter Imto my pkm, 4. Foo littve « gmd Mwe. 
These expresakma must not Im repealed, or nttcitd after 
your partner haa touched a piece. 

When a pawn reaobea the extreme line opposiftSi itii 
entitled to the rank of an officer ; and to die ssne p» 
motion, when, by taking any of the piecea of eitbcr af 
your adversaries, it attains tiie last line on the fight sr 
left. 

These, I think, are the points nahily to be atttendei 
to in this game. In Russia it ia played vnder a stritf 
observance of a variety of laws and mlea, whicfa I ooaidj 
not insert in this paper without too much incraasisg iiSi 
length. 

When the players happen to be pxotty equally msteh* 
ed, the game is intensely intereeting. It demands tto| 
most vigilant attention, not only to carry into effect yen 
own pliuis, but to penetrate thoae of your partner-^ 
eo.op«rate efficiently with him in all his mofcmcntar* 
to discover the covert plots and ambnacades of your si^ 
versaries, and of^ a great exertion of akiU to thwiri 
and defeat them. Owing to the greater complexi^J 
the game, and its extensive ramificationa, it is nnim 
more difficult to play it wetf, than it is so man age thj 
common one ; but I Have frequently aeen an mdifias^ 
hand at the latter excel in the fofOKr. The dool* 
game is frequently played in the Dundee Chess Oul 
where it is mueh admired { and I would take the lit 
of suggesting to their worthy bretimn, tibe chess dtaaft 
pions of Britain, that it Is well worthy of being iaum 
dnoed Into their club aho. I 

The game has only one oUght diwrbnckt— yM m 
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I SabfetobeescetsidijrfMfisfadwktnyMrMMerdoef 
not wccced in d ii o firi ng youffobjact ia aAii^a good 
many and so faila to eo^OftnJte wiA joii,*^ad also 
vben he makci any lenoni bloadsr ; yoa feel mortified 
lad vexed, too, when yon yoimelf are guilty of the 
flme errors. As in whist, or any other plural game, 
the effect of chess en qoatre ia of course greatly haight- 
eaed, by each gentleman haTing for a partoer a young 
bdf. Besides rendering tile game quite delightful, 
ixf eSeetually preTent any unpleasant irritation which 
aij(bt otherwise ariasb Bmi with w bo w s oe^ w y«u play, 
h is Tery necessary to keop in miBd tiM geUen rule 
flf cbeas,^*^ K^ep yonr temper ; mi ifftmcmmd gain 
3 victory over yowr miioermr^^ gmm MC mtt ffurtelf,''* 

A* Af* 
Dundee* 



COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
A JACOBITE AVECDOTS. 



B§iht Author tfthe «« BUtoriet ^fiu SeoUUk Re. 

CoLQUHOiTir Obamt, who, when m ycwng num, had 
rij^Mlized himsdf in the army of Prince Cfasarles, after- 
vaids settled down imo the eool and deeorout citizen. 
As ooe of the numerous -and respectable dasa ef Writers 
t» the Signet, he is said to have exerted the pen to as 
good etf';H:t as he had finoierly played the atv«ed { and 
B advanced age^ he was noted as a man who both knew 
Wv to acquire money, and how to preserve it when it 
caa acquired* There is something melancholy, and not 
iltsgether agreeable, in the idea, that the same mind 
Tbich had been filled with chivalrous fervour in the 
br^iaot campaign of 17^5, should hi^ve subsequently 
devoted iiB glowing energies to the composition of law* 
pipers, and the acquisition of filthy lucre. Yet, that 
h. sever became altogether insensible to the enthusiasm 
vbidi excited his yom» wems to be ptoved by the fol- 
kving anecdnta 

itfr fUm •f Pifeatlnie, lepNeflBtetifte of the ascient 
sad noble family of Ami, hisd, like Golquhoan Grant, 
been out in tho F4irty-Fiv«, and ooasaqmeBtly lived on 
taoBS of intimate friendship with that gentleman. Pit- 
cihi2, however, had rather devoted himiclf to thedissi* 
patUm than the acquisition of a fortune ; and while Mr 
Gtant lived as a wealthy writer^ he enjoyed little better 
&S0 the diameter of a broken laWi, This unfortunate 
Jaeobifie was one day in great distress, for want of the 
wn of forty pounds, which lie could not prevail upon 
mj of his finends to Wnd to him, all of them being aware 
-f his execrable duaiclsr aa a debtor. At length he 
iftfxmed some of his eanpanlona that he betieved he 
mould get what be wanted from Golquhoan Grant ; and 
he instaDtly propooed to make the attempt* AU who 
bArd him scoffed at the idea of his squeesiog a subsidy 
fsom so doseofisted a man, and some even o&red to lay 
keis againat ita possibility. Mr Ross accepted the bets, 
lad l»t no time in applying to his old brother-in*arms, 
vbom he found immured in his chambers, half a dozen 
flights of steps np Oavinloch^s land, in the Lawnmarket. 
The conversation commenced with the regular common- 
places, and for a iMg time Pitealnie gave no hint that 
he vas suing in forma pauperis. At length he slightly 
hated the aeeeesity under which he lay for a trifle of 
acney, and made bald lo ask if Mr Qraat could help 
aim in a pipfewiionaA way. ^ What a pity, Pitealnie,*' 
r^ied the writer, ^^ yon did not apply yesccxday I I sent 
sQ the loose money I had to the bank just this forenoon. 
It is, for the present, quite beyond redemption.''—.*' Oh," 
ao nmtter," said Pitealnie, and continued the conversa- 
tioa, aa if no such request had been preferred. By and 
by, after some more topics «f an ordinary sort had been 
dacaoscd, he at Isagib bModuoed ibt old snbi*<>* of the 



Fort^Flve, ttpoa whidi both weie alike well pnpwsd 
to speak. A thousand delightlid reooUectioas then 
naked upoo the minds of the two friends, and, in the 
rising tide of ancient fediag, aU distinction of borrower 
and lender was soon lost. Pitealnie watched the time 
when Gtant was fully mellowed by the eooversatioo, to 
bring in a few eomfdinients upon his (Grant's) own pa^ 
ticttbr adiievements. He expatiated upon the bravery 
which his friend had shown at Preaton, where he waa 
die first man to go up to the cannon i on which aoeonnt, 
he made out that the whole victory, so influential upon 
the Prince's afifaira, waa owing to no other than UeU 
quhoun Grant, now writer to the signet, Oavinloch*8 
Uod, Lawnmarket, Edhiburgh. He also adverted to 
tiie boldnefls Mr Grant had displayed in chasing a band 
of recreant dragoons fhmi the field of batde up to the 
very gates of Edinburgh Castle $ and further, upon die 
dextsrity which he subaequendy displayed in nui> 
khig hia eeeape feom the town. '^ BMe a wee," said 
Mr Grant, at this stage of the conveaatioD, «' till I gang 
ben the house.*' He immadiatdy retomed with the 
aum Pitealnie wanted, which he said he now teooUected 
having left over for some time in the shottles of his pri- 
vate de^ Pitealnie took the money, eohtinued the 
convetsatioQ for soma tfane longer, and then took an 
opportunity of departing. WImb he came back to hia 
ftiends, every ooe eagerly asked, *^ What aucoess ?"— 
** Why, there's the money," said he ; ** where are my 
bets P"— ^ Incredible !" every one exdaimed ; <^ how, 
in the name of wonder, didyon get it out of him P Oid 
ye cast glamour in his een f'^— Pitealnie explained the 
plan he had taken with hia friend i adding, with an ex- 
pressive wiak, *< This Jbrfy's made out o* the batde of 
Preston; but stay a wee, lads; Pve Fa'kirk i' my 
pooch yet— .by my faith, I widna gie it for audUif / 
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LBTTERS PROM LONDON* 

N«^ VIIL^ 

Ths Suffblk^street Gallery has opened, and the tt> 
hlbition is suffidendy creditable to British artists ; but 
it does not display any picture so pre-eminent in merit 
as to make it a matter of conscience with me to attempt 
a delineation of ita beauties for your gratification. Of 
all the productions, typographical or pictorial, that 
have of late made thdr appearance upon town, none has 
given snch a jog to my humours as the political carica- 
tures. Some of tiiem are exceedingly happy, both in 
conception and execution. Among the best are the fu- 
neral obsequies of the Constitution— the Burking of 
do. — and an objurgatorv dialogue betweeen the Duke 
of Wdlington and the Earl of Eldon, both arrayed in 
the garb, and using the gesticulation, of fish-women ; 
the likenesses of these noMe personages being well pre- 
served. Indeed, there is no resemblance of the hero of 
Waterloo extant upon paper, at least none that I have 
ever seen, which presents so accurate a portraiture of 
the man as is given hi die caricatnres. Of Mr Peel, all 
the prints and portraits, serious or comic, with which 
the public have been favoured, are as littie like as may 
be to the originaL The engraving fkom the picture of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is a flattering deception. By the 
way, the great men of the day have few or none of the 
supposed outward aud visible signs of aristocracy. John, 
Earl of Eldon, though almost, if not altogether, an oc- 
togenarian, is more dignified in his habiliments than 
the majority of hia males in the Hooee of Peers. He 
is, out and out, a fine oM Englishman. God has 
written *' honesty" upon his venerable braw. The 
Duke of Wellington evinces a partiality towards a cer. 
tain pedestrian convenience for which I cannot account 
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in « veteran eampsigner. Paul Pry himself— the Cock- 
ney deity — ^was never a greaUr slave to an umbrella. 
Meet his grace where you will — ^in Downing Street or 
at Westminster, in Hyde Park or at Windsor—riding 
or widking, in carriage or cabriolet, the shadow is not 
more faithful to the substance, than his umbrella to the 
first Lord Commissioner of his Majesty's Treasury. I 
am morally certain that some great sute mystory is 
shiDoded in its folds, and I shall dive into every Club 
and Coffee-house in London, until I arrive at its solu- 
tion.— Peel*s personal phenomena are not strongly cha- 
racteristic, ana tlie fugitive expression of his features 
will always make him a subtile subject for a' painter. 
His appearance does not outstrip the date of his years in 
the parish register. He b above the middle height, 
something stoop-shouldered, and of proportions indiffer- 
ently baUnced. His hair is of an earthy red, his dress 
careless and squire-like, with an air of idiosyncrasy 
about his ehapeavty which he is pl^sed to wear in a 
depressed fashion h la puritan. The Secretary's voice 
is even and harmonious, and his general manner would 
be decidedly prepossessing, were it not that the oil of 
humility glisters overmuch upon the surface. The Duke 
of Welliogton, who rushes to his subject like a High- 
lander to me diarge, leaves, without any effort to do so, 
a far stronger impression of his modesty. There is a 
wide difference in the style of the two speakers. Mr 
Peel brings forth his sentiments neatly folded in silk 
paper, while the Duke declares himself in the pop-pop 
mode of a corps of skirmishing sharp«shooten on the 
day of battle. *^ 

Another new piece ■ a fince, entitled, ^' All at Sixes 
and Sevens," has been produced at Drury Lane. It 
was most deservedly and specially well damned. The 
*' Provok*d Husband " has been revived at the same 
Theatre ; but it has proved immeasurably Inferior to the 
revivals at Covent Garden. Mr Price^s hothouse flower. 
Miss Phillips, expanded her petals to little purpose as 
Lady Townly. 

Why does not some great spirit of the North trouble 
the dull waters of literature ? Here the novelties of the 
hour are all '^ '^^'^i hXt^idy flat, or unprofltable." 
Why does not Profesaor Wilson concentrate his gorge- 
ous imagination upon a subject worthy of high poetic 
illustration ? If he, and such as he, do not bestir them- 
selves, the love of poesy will wax cold in British hearts ; 
and the fairest creations of immortal mind will vanish 
before grim phantoms of arts mechanical, and political 
economy. There is an announcement from Mr Sharpe, 
the proprietor of the Anniversary, of an intention to start 
a new embellished periodical ; which I am inclined to 
hail aa likely to do ^^ the state some serrice." If I am 
informed rightiy as to the name of the individual who 
is to be its conductor, (one of those who do honour to 
Scotland,) I entertain small doubt of its success, and 
none whatever of its deserts. 
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THE VOICE OF Tife SPIRIT. 

jy Dugald Moore, AtUhof of " The JJrican, a Tale, 

and other Poems," 

SisTza I is this an hour for sleep ?— 

Should slumber mar a daughter's praySTi 
When drinks her Father on the deep 

DeaUi*8 chalice in despair? 
Though I have rested in the grave 

Long with oblivion's ghastly crowd* 
Tet the wild tempest on the wave 

Has roused me firom my shroud. 



'Tb bat a few short days afaioe he^ 

Oar Father, left his native land, 
And I was there^ when by the sea 

Te wept,— 4md gra^*d each parting band ; 
I hover*d o*er ye when alone 

The farewell thrill'd each wounded heart ; 
Then raised the breeze its warning tone 

And bade the ship depart. 

I saw the bark in sunshine quit 

Our own romantic shore ;— • 
Thoa hear*8t the tempest—it hath smit 

The proudest,— now no more ; 
Amid the ocean's solitude 

Unseen I trode its armied deck 
And watch'd our Father, when he stood 

In battle and in wreck ! 

But stronger than a spirit's arm 

Is his who measures out the sky, 
Who rides upon the volley'd storm 

When it comes sweeping by. 
The tempest rose ;— I saw it burst 

Like death upon the ocean's sleep ; 
The warriors nobly strove at firsts 

But perish'd In the deep. 

High floating on the riven storm, 

I hover'd o'er the staggering bark ) 
Oh God ! I saw our Father's form 

Sink reeling in the dark ! 
I hung above the crew, and drank 

Their wild — ^their last convulsive prayer ; 
One thunder roll,— then down they sank, 

And all was blackness the^e ! 

The wild waves, flung by f^ant death 

Above that lone— that struggling crew-.* 
Shrunk backward-— when my viewless bnsth 

Came o'er their bosoms blue ; 
I saw, beneath the lightning's fix>wn, 

Our fiither on the billows roll, 
I smote the hissing tempest down. 

And dasp'd his shrinking souL 

Then, hand in hand, we joumey'd on 
Far-^far above the whirlwind's roar, 
And smiled at death, the skeleton, 

Who could not scathe us more ;— 
Around, the stan in Iwauty flung, 

Their pure, their never-dying light,«> 
Lamps by the eternal's fiat hung. 
To guide the spirit's flight ! 
Glatgow, Dunhp Street. 



TH£ PEERLESS ONE. 
By RobeH Chambers. 

Hast thou ne'er mark'd, in festal halt 

Amidst the lights that shone^ 
Some one who beam'd more bright than aIU« 

Some gay— some glorious one I 
Some one who^ in her fairy lightness^ 

As through the hall she went and cam^ 
And her intensity of brightuess. 

As ever her eyes sent out their flaae^ 
Was almost foreign to thescenc^ * 
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Gsf M it wa% with beauty beamings 
Tlunm^ wliich alie mored ;— « gemlww qilMDy 

A CRttore of a diilenat seeming 
From otlien of a mortal birtli— 
An aagdsent to walk the earth ! 

Ob, itraiiger, if thou e*er hast seen 

And singled such a one, 
And if thou hast enraptured been-* 

And iUt thyself undone ; 
If thoa hast sigh*d for such a one^ 

Till tliou wert sad with fears ; 
If thou hast gassed on such a one, 

TUl thou wert blind with tears; 
If thou hast aat, obseure, remote^ 

In eomer of the hall, 
Lookmg firom out tby shroud of thought 

Upon the iestiTBl ; 
Thine eye through idl the misty throng 

Dfswu by that peerless light. 
As trsTeller's steps are led along 

By wild-fire through the night : 
Then, stranger, haply dost thou know 
The joy, the rapture, and the woe. 
Which, in alternate tides of feelings 
Now thickening <|uick*-now gently stealing 
Throoghout this lone and hermit breast^ 
That festal night, my soul possess'd. 



0! she was fidrest of the fair, 

And brightest of the bright ; 
And tliere was many a fair one then^ 

That joyous festal night 
L hundred eyes on her were bent, 

A hundred hearts beat high ; 
It WIS a thing of ravisliment, 

God ! to meet her eye! 
But *mid8t the many who look'd on, 

And thought she was divine, 
0, need I say that there were none 

Who gazed with gaze like mine ! 
The rest were like the crowd who look 

All idly up to Heaven, 
And who can see no wonder there^ 

At fither mom or even ; 
Bnt Lwas like the wretch embound. 
Deep in a dungeon under ground. 
Who only sees, through grating high. 
One small blue fragment of the sky, 
Which ever, both at noon and night. 
Shows but one starlet shining bright, 
Down on the darkness of his place, 
With cheering and unblenching grace : 
The very daikness of my woe 
Made her to me more brightly show. 

At length the dancing scene was chaoged 

To one of calmer tone^ 
And she her loveliness arranged 

Upon lair Muaic*s throne. 
Soft silenee fell on all around, 

Likf dew on summer flowers ; 
Bright eyes were cast upon the ground, 

Like daises bent with showers. 
And o*er that drooping stilly scene 
A voice rose gentle and serene, 

A voice as soft and slow 
As might proceed from angePs tongue, 
If angel's heart were sorrow- wrung^ 

And wlah*d to speak its woe. 



The song was one of those old lays 
Of mingled gloom and gladness, 
Which first the tides of joy can raises 
Then still them down to sadness ; 
A strain in which pure Joy doth borrow 
The very air and gait of sorrow, 
And sorrow takes as much alloy 
From the rich sparkling ore of joy. 
Itsi notes, like hieroglyphic things 
Spoke more than they seem*d meant to sing* 
I could have lain my life*s whole round 
Entranced upon that billowy sound. 
Nought touching, tasting, seeing, hearing, 
And, knowing nothing, nothing fearing, 
Like Indian dreaming in his boat. 
As he down waveless stream doth float. 
But pleasure's tide ebbs always fast. 
And these were joys too loved to last. 

There was but one long final sweU, 

Of full melodious tone^ 
And all into a cadence fell. 

And was in breathing gone. 
And she too went : and thus have gona 

All— all I ever loved ; 
At first too fondly dot^ on. 

But soon— too soon removed. 
Thus early from each pleasant scene 

There ever has been reft 
The summer glow— the pride of green* 

And but brown autumn left. 
And oh what is this cherish'd term. 

This tenancy of clay. 
When that which gave it all ita charm 

Has smiled—and pass*d away ? 
A chaplet whence the fiowers are fallen, 
A shrine firom which the god is stolen! 



80KO. 

The Lass o* Carron Side, 
By C, J, Finlayson, 

Ob I whar will I gae find a plaoe 

To dose my sleepless een ; 
And whar vrill I gae seek the peace 

I witless tint yestreen ? 
My heart, that wont to dance as licht 

As moonshine o*er the tide^ 
Now lies in thrall by luckless love^ 

For the lass o* Carron Side. 

She, mermald^like, 'mang wild fiowen sat, 

The stream row*d at her feet. 
An* aye she sung her artless sang 

Wr a voice unearthly sweet ; 
Sae sweet,— the birds that wont to wake 

The morn wi* glee and pride. 
Sat mute^ to hear the witchin' strain 

O* the lass o* Carron side. 

Sair may I rue my reckless haste^ 

Sair may I ben the hour. 
That lured me from my peaoefu* cot, 

Within the Siren's power. 
Oh! had she sprung frae humble rao^ 

As she's frae ane o' pride, 
I might hae dre'ed a better wicrd 

Wi' the hws o' Carron side ! 

Saiiks of the Carrouy Feb. 1829. 
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Wjb hSTe Jint notiTcd* from Loiidoii« th* lint volaa* of the 
Family Libbakt, the monthly paUHcation of which b about 
still farther to hicrcMe the TeimtatioB of lit Murmy of Albeflurle 
Street. We are much pteaaed vllh the aHinifw nd atyle of 
the work. No. I. eontatoi the it part <f a litoof Wa|ioleoo, 
which is to he completed Id N<kU. <M its Ulaary macttiw which 
we hear are hi^lily respeetablei ve dull qpeafc at greater length 
next Saturday. The typography is heautifU], and the vohime Is 
embellished witfa six spirited uA intarcsttaig engniviage» one of 
which, we believe^ cost seventy gulneM end none Icaa then twen- 
ty-flTo. This libcrriity, oa Oepnitaf thnpnWIiher, will he iu 
own reward* 

A new edition of Mr Sadlv's work on belnnd wIU he ready in 
about a fortnight. It is a curious anecdote In the publishing 
world, that the whole of the remaining copies of the former edi- 
tion were sold ttie day after he d dlwe wd Ma i p eee h afrinsl Ci^ 
tholic Emancipation in the Honse of Commons. 

Mr Southey's Dialogues on the Pvpgrem wd Prmpeda of So- 
ciety will be ready in a few weeks. 

The Biogmphy of Captain Beaver, a work of a similar nature 
to the Memoirs of Lord CoIlingwooJ* Is announced for early puh- 
Ucation. 

Mr Edward Lytton Bulwer, snthor of " FeOiam " and the 
'« Disowned,** has nearly inished another ntkaw, die style of 
which he very JudldoualypfapeaM shall hnnmiUiin of the best 
parts of his two fonner tales. 

Mr P. L. Jaoob, one of the most eminent of the Parisian book- 
sellers, is about to publish a work, which is entitled Sotreu de 
Walter Scott » the contents of whldi are understood to have been 
suggested to the biUk^le hy Sir Welter, during his visit to Paxit 

in 18f6. 

Elements of Netmal Histety. or an Introduotkai to syitematic 
Zoologyi chiefly according to the elasslflcstion of UflOBUs, with 
Illustrations of every order« by John Howard Hlntoo, A.M. will 
shortly appear. 

Mr Sharpe, the proprietor of the ** Amdvmiry," nneunees a 
new An*!"** et Midemnmer nest* eonhinlng engiavlu^ from the 
finest works of British ait* with eontnbatiflM ftom the pens of 
the most distinguished writers of the day* We have long been of 
opinion that Midsummer would be an exoeHent time for the ap- 
peaxance of a work of this kind, and we made the snggestkm in 
the first number of the Ltfsrory JenmeZ. which we are ghid to 
perceive is now about to be pot faito executloo under Tery fliTOur- 
able auspices. 

Thomas Hood, author'of Whfans and Oddltlii, is about to write 
a series of eomie ballads of the "SaHy Brown" and "Nelly Gray*! 
schooL which are to be est to mnrie by J. Bkwitt. and published 
in Monthly numbers. The first number, like the song of '« Blue 
Bonnets over the Border," la to enmme i ir e with «* Maieh." 

The following singular aunouncement ia made by some un- 
known but aipirhig poet:<->" Nearly reedy for pubUcation, Ga- 
brielle, a Tale of Switaerland, in which an attempt is made to 
vary a little from the prevailing style in poetry.**— (A truly huida- 
ble attempt) " The story is an endeavour to deHneete mental 
aberration, qfthe mUdett Hnd, in union with singular and roman- 
tic wjenery, vUhomt the iniereH t^tthring evtntu'' 

The Rev. H. J. Todd Is preparfaig for the press a Life of Arch- 
tnshop Cranmcr, in one volume 8vo. 

A new novel Ja in considenhle torsraidn— , entitled Jesuitism 
and Methodism. 

The Rev. W. Liddiard has in the press. The Legend of Efai- 
ddlin. a Tale of Switieriand, and other Poenu^ dedicated to 
Thomas Moore, Esq. 

Mr MuLi.aa*s Coirenar^— This Coneer^ which took place in 
the Hopetoun Rooms on Monday evening, was well attended, and 
spiritedly conducted. Mr Muller standi unquestionably at the 
head of Scottish Pianists ; and the style in which he executed 
HummeVs Concerto in A minor, and the '* ReeoUections of Ire- 
land" by Moscheles, proved him well worthy of tlM repuution he 
enjoys. One of \he finest parts of the entertainment was Mur- 
ray's solo on the violin. Cmnpaiatively speaking, there are few 
men living, exieept Mr Murray* who understand what may be | 
done with that instrimient. j 

Theatrical GoM^p*-*%lust when all the London critics were get- ' 
ting into very bad humour at the manner hi which the Ktaig's 
Theatre WM going on under the management of Laporte, he has 
produced a Ballet called *• Masslanello,* the splendid magnifi- 
cence of which has won them aU over to his side again. The 
scenery, dresses, and daneing, are reported to be beyond all 
praise s--it employs about three hundred performers, and the cost 



ofgettlng itupsHseaenciJa*. it emaai witft an •• uHvaUei 
miiiissnliilmi" of thaenipiianef VeMvhi^ a^iatpeeM to 
dnw crowds for the rest of «he laaw ** The Pwvoh'd Hus- 
band" has been revived at Dnuy Umi Uaton, Jfeodfy ; Yeeng, 
Lord Townlgj Farren. Sir F. Wroe^aidi and Miss PhlUipii 
Lady Townfy, It seems to he the general ophiion, however, tliat 
the powers of this young lady are not salted for comedy.— Hin 
Paton and Madame Vestris continue the chief attraeUou tt Co- 
vent Garden.— A ooi^ttffor, called Mr Henry, Is perfomdng at the 
Adelphi } he is thus spoken of In the Llfavory Gtwrttei^» if 
you wish to find thirty sovers%nai&your hand, wteienly twea. 
ty were paid into it, go t»Mr Henry, and ha will dmw you that 
such things eon hew If you have a dilBcult oonundnus, atk Mr 
Hrnry to guem it* and lie will cut a lemon faito halves, then into 
quarters, and out of the quarter which yon seket shall fly the so- 
lution, tied to the leg of a MMIe Bvhi« eaotfy Uid. Biaidetthne 
things, and a thousand oMMrs oqnattp mnaahmb yon AaB see i 
lovdy hmdscape, which* while yon am gasing wpon it, ehaagci 
into a diflbrent pietuie^ and ao strangely that you cannot tell st 
what pohit it has changed { all you k%>w ia, you were ledkiocst 
one. and are looking at another. Mr Henry plays the musical 
glasses toos raismghoatiof thedead, and^dleeof the Hriog; 
and does all these varioua feats equally wntt."— Charim KemU« 
has been playing here for the last weak. It is amariag hoe well 
he wears; he has all the spirit and vivacity of youth stiH about 
him, yet we suspect he Is on the wzoBg side of sixty. Inimtsel 
comedy he b still without a rival—" so galhmt, gay, mi deboo- 
air." Though a pleasing* he Is not a grant tn«edisn. and (n. 
gedy is one of thoee tUngs whieh hardly adnalfis of medloertty.- 
We have now tost Miss Noel i ahe aung h« first and hnt Mug, 
«' Say, my heart* why wildly beating," hMt Sataiday evaiog. 
The manager must be particularly cautioua in sdeeting hsriue- 
cessor; we shall not submit very tamdyto have ourCsvourite 
airs mangled, although, to have them sung oqually well is beyond 
our expectatlona.— The state of her health has also conpeUed 
Mrs Henry Siddons to leave the stage for a season. Som^hing 
spirited must be done to fill up these blanka. 

Weekly List or PsEFORXAxcEfl. 
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Sat. The Wonder, ^ TAeBteMM^ 

Moir. Hamlet, 4* GUderajf, 

Tvna. BMiMr Strai^gem, 4 Jfaty StwarL 

Wan. BoldStrokefaraWlfe,^TbeCr1HA 

Thub. RecrwUieyr Officer, ^ MiUer and Me Men* 

FBI. Part Fir»t qf Ki^Hcary ir., ^ BMk hup* 



8T0VLTZE IK BEQUEST S 

Or a late MEAaxrnE towards the a^fttiment of 

The Cathoiic question. 

An Jm^romptu^ by W, AinsRe^ M»D. 

Has bnve WhtcMlsea lived till this day without fcnowhig. 

That Irishmen ne'er are insulted In vain ; 
Nor fail, unappeased, to be soon ^fter blowing 

A ball through the thorax, to wipe off the stain? 
But our Didrr, too humane to seek blood, may God blaf him ! 

Yet fUthfol, withal, to hhnself, and high stotioo ; 
Thui said, wliile dedding. Just barely to miss him* 

" If A< won't, his tailor shall make reparanamr 



TO OCR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a communication ftom a re a pect a Me nstmbcr 
of the Royal Medical Society, who is also a phrenolo^st, eom- 
plaining that we have bestowed too much praise on Mr Stone*! 
anti-phrenologfcal paper. This Is of course matter of o^ioo, 
and we notice the communieation principally with tte view of 
assuring the author, that he is wrong in supposing the paragraph 
on this subject in last Saturday's Journal was not an Editorisi 
one.— We do not see that the <* Anecdote of Principal Robertson'' 
establishes any thing, except that ths Historian ^preached upon 
one occasion a very good sermon without his written notes before 
him. The mode in which they were lost b someiriMt cvrioui. 

If '< C. J. F." will send us the original melodies he mentions, 
we shall be glad to procure for him an opinion aa to their meriu, 
vridch he may find usefuL— '« The Minstxtl*e Gxave" will not suit 
us. 
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Hitioir^ de RufsU $i i€ Pierre-h-Grand* P«r Le 
Ooenl Comte de Segur. 8to. Pari«. 1920. 

ButoTf ofRuMMta^ and qfPeUr the Gretii Bj Ge- 
Bcnl CoQBC Pldlip de Segnr. London. Twuttd & 
WorU. 1629. 8vo, pp. 447* 

CorsTT SEGUK*t eandtd and liberal namtir^ of Na- 
p9hoa*t expedition to Rutiia in 1819 hag mide his 
same favoambly Imown in the world of letten. The 
wk now before us, whidi is on a snbjeet of far greater 
meat and difficoUj, will not didklnisir his reputation. 
It oeosista, howerer, more of an essay On the earlier 
ksMy of RoBsia, and of a bold and vivid sketch or pic* 
(»e of the reign of Peter I., than of a minute and re. 
plir sccoont of the growth and progress of that rsst 
ccpire. AD that he attempts is, to present the infor- 
wMisa he haa collected on the subjeet in masses, and to 
oKiTejr a genenl idea of the frame of the Russian co. 
loHos, in its moat important stages and most striking 
Bsfciials. ^' I have songht,'* the author remarks, 
* to discover the reason or the spirit of its long history ; 
I htve endcavonred to c o m p ress^ to abridge, to dicum- 
«ibe it within the limits or an almolt synoptical table.'* 
'*By » laborious a research, I may perhaps have sne- 
CBeied in thvowing a new ray of light upon these his- 
tabesl raitts ; but even should I merely nave planted a 
fcvpickeu 10 indicate the path, thy work wifl not be 
ndm.** Count Segur hat. In fict, done little more 
1^ cMablsh a gnniadwork fbt a Mstory of Russia ; 
kn bosk aboonds In nsefni hints and sound philosophi- 
ol sbscrvationa ; but, in so fiir ai a namtive of facts 
■ eoaeetned, it ii £ir too meagre to be either satisfac- 
^ er in teteaii ng. In short, is we have already said, 
I e is ante an hiatorical disquisition than a history itself, 
■d vxU be reftd with mucn greater advantage by those 
vb have pievioualy investigated the subject, than by 
aau who enter upon it for the firtt time. 
. Little or nothmg is known concerning the internal 
' riue of the Russian empire before the ninth century, 
fitrioos to Aat era. migratory hotdee of barbarians seem 
hive been continually passing and repassing between 
la and Scandinavia, and were ofken engaged m bloody 
CTterminating • warfltre. In the year 862, Ruric, 
headed the Varaajriann, a tribe inhabiting the 
of the Baltic Sea, liaving spread the terror of hUa 
over a ceoaiderable district, at length established 
at Novgorod, and is>genera]ly considered as the 
96a of the Russian empire, the crown being trans- 
stad 10 his successors in regular descent, for nearly 
nturiess The kinga, however, were alwajfi 
and though some were nune distinguished for 
prowcaa tlwn ochett, wluch was, in those times, 
ymoni with virtue, and though the election of a new 
TKaty In 1818 aamewhat i<a*tiivigorated the empire, 
of the gi PM t i t description still continued to 



prevail throughout the whole nation, down to the very 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when Peter 
the Great ascended the throne, and gave to Russia, by 
the force of his splendid talents, a dignity and impon- 
ance which had never before bdoneed to her. In con- 
sequence, however, of the long nlgnt in which she was 
involved, and the very trifling influence she possessed 
till a comparatively late period in the affidrs or Europe, 
the history of few nations is mote undaseical or Yepul- 
stve ; and we are much disposed to agree with' Count 
Segur, in thinktos that none but a Russian himself 
would fed dispoeea to do itaore than to pass from summit 
to summit, and take a rapid glance of all the principal 
events and persons that p^sceded the appearance of 
the creator of modem Russia r we only regret that the 
Count should have allotted fblly one-half of bis vdume 
to the previous department 

The causes which contributed to keep Russia so far 
behind the neighbouring countries of Europe it is not 
dtflicnlt to explain. Ic may be laid down as' a general 
principle, that wherever the means of intercourse do not 
exist, civilisation will not make very rapid progress. 
Countries which are carved out and intersected by sess 
and great rivers, enjoy facilities of inter-oommunication, 
whi(£ give an impulse to mind that enables it to ad- 
vance rapidly from discovery to discovery. Contraftt, 
for example, southern Europe with the great continent 
ot Africa, and who can doubt that tho Mediterranean 
sea« which extends round the shoves of Spain, Fnifioe, 
Italy, and Greece, taken in connexion with the nume- 
rous riven which empty themselves into iu basin, has 
hem an agent of vast power and utility, whilst the stag, 
nant and uniform plains of AfHca have been the lead- 
ing cause of its depopulation and ignorance. The same 
observation may be applied with equal force to Euro, 
pean Russia and northern Asia. They are witliottt any 
eonaiderable bodlM of water; and there are, therefore, 
noeaay and natural means ot internal intercourse. 'In the 
eailier ages, they were, and even stUl, to a-eertain extent, 
they are, two dense and enormous masses of land, covered 
wiui endlese deserts, deep marshea, and impenetrable 
forests. How, therefore, was oivilixation to force its 
way ? It was not able to go down to the great sea In 
ships t the principlea of commerce were unknown ; po> 
pulation did not increase ; and all things were forced to 
continue stationary. Besides, the* scanty numbet of 
ideas which, in the UhmI credulity and seattered weak- 
ness of the ifihabltants, gott>oMessionof the mind, took 
a stronger hold of it, and remained fixed them, however 
bigoted and erroneous. As the natnial oeooequence, 
too, of these geogrspMcal disadvantages, tbegovemment 
became despotic, and the populace fell into that .most 
hopeless of all conditions — ajstaie of servitude^ ' It is 
almost unnecessary to enquiiu further whether Montes- 
quieu be correct, in supposing that there is something 
innately inferior ia the mental faculties of the lower 
cUms of Busii— s, for the reasons alreadv assigned a^ 
pear perfeedy sufficient to account for the worse thtti 
feudal degradation and bSrbarism in vhi^ tbsy Belong 
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lingered caattateHj, beewM ther netther knew, nor I leeeiTe the Oteek biptimii One crowd meceeded te 



were capable of appreciatiDg, a better order of thingi. 

Il nmx, however, be atatod, inrefepeiMe lo tfa««atj6et 
we ki« it preient oonalderiiig, tlun ChrUtiiiiltjr waf not 
intiodaced into Russia till near the conclusion of the 
tenth century ; and even then, and fof several eentniiet 
ilkerwaxdt, it was not actively encouraged, but rather 
tacitly tolerated. It was under Vladimir, the Ooib, 
that the light of the Gospel first penetrated into Russia. 
This eonv«sioa and its ofiicte an vigorously deeoribtd 
by Segnr % and as the pasiage it altogether an interest- 
ing one, we shall extract it i 

Tm iirTmoDVCTloy or cBrnttTXAiiiTT nrto 

BU8SIA. 

^' Vladii»it*a rude gfoaHises, and the ramouM of bis 
great warlilie exploits, awakened the attention of the 
neighbouring religions ; four of ttiem hastened to eon* 
tend for his conversion ; but Vladimir reiected Maho- 
metanism, because it Interdicted wine, which, he said, 
was indispensable to Russians, and was their de- 
light ; Catholicism, oiFered to him by the Germans, he 
dUliked, because of its Pope, an earthly deity, which 
appeared an unexampled thing $ and Judaism, because 
it nad no country, and because he thought it neither r^ 
tiohal t0 take advice from wanderers punished by Hea- 
ven, nor tempting to participate in tbetr puniuiment 
BB^ at the tame time, hia attention was fixed by the 
Greekraligion,* which his ancestress, Olga, had followed, 
and which had recently been preached to him by a 
philosopher of Bysaatium. He sumroooed his Coun- 
cil, took the opinion of his boyards, of the eldera of the 
people, and deputed ten of them to examine those reli- 
gions in distant lands, even in their native temples. 

<< Hitherto, notwithstanding their Bcli-Bog and their 
Tehevedc^Bog, (white god and black god,) and what- 
ever they might have gathered from the followers of 
2oraasterand of Odin, it is affirmed that the Slavonians 
had not even drtamt of the existence and perpetual 
ttruggle of a good and an evil principle ; with difiereot 
denominationt, thee* Pagans had a mythology similar 
to all others'.ithat ia to tay« they had not only deified 
their Mssione, but also their taiies, and the chief objects 
of their hopes and feais. 

*' The envoys of die Grand Prince, meanwhile, plain, 
downright men, went fbrth* and returned i Mahomo- 
taoism and Catholieism th^ had^seen only in ppor and 
barbarous provinces, while they wttnaeted the Greek re- 
ligion in itt tnaonifleent metropoUt, and adorned with 
all ita pomp t ttiey did not hesiute. InatadUy oon- 
.vinced, Vladimir marched to conquer priesu and relics 
at Gherson t having done this, he, by his threats, ex- 
torted fh>m the Greek empire a prineees, whom he mar- 
ried, and became a Christian. Playing the tyrant to 
Heaven, as ho did to earth, his Pagan dirimties, those 
divinities which he had formed entirely of gold, and fat- 
tened with Christian blood, he now strt|>pS for the sake 
of Christ, Uke disgraced favouritea ; he went still far- 
ther t he ordered them to be dragged to execution at the 
tails of hoites i they were loadd with blows by his 
guard*, and were thrown into the Dniep^.* 

*^ The Prinoe, who thus treated the gods of Russia, 
was not mora forbearing towmvdt the men ; he com- 
marided them to become Ghristiiins on a certain day and 
hours he eommaiided, and whole tribes were pushed 
on like Hooks, and collected on the banks of riverp> to 



The Greek tehftm bean In 837* when the patriarch Photlua 
exoommanlotted Pof>e NichohM I., heeeowthe Romen Chureh 
erdend faitiiiir on Saturday, allmved milk food In Lent, mt off 
the firat week firom that tcaaoa of mortifieatlon, fortiode priati 
to marry, and permitted them to ihave their Iteards { and, lattly, 
mainteliMd that the Holy Ohoatproeecded not ooly from the F»* 
ther, bat abo from (he Son. Tm other diflhieneea cooalatad ia 



another, and to each of thesc^ in mass* was given the 
Bono of a oaintb He next csrried to exceos t£e virtues 
of Chriatiibityi at bo had fonaerfy carried the vices of 
Paganism ; he waated the revenoea of the state in alms, 
in pkraa foundations, and in public repeats, to imitate 
the love-feasts of the primitive Christians ; be no longer 
dared to shed the blocM of crimingls, or even the enemies 
of the ooantry.*'^P. 30l^ 



sdminiitexiag the Saoament In both kinds} In baptum by Im* 
menion ; and In the Greek lituivy and the whole of Iti lertlee 



Bat Heaven had not destbed Aat aa eiMjpire, which 
comprehends one-half of Europe, and a third of Asia, 
and forms a ninth part of the nal^itable globe .an em- 
pire capable of supporting one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions or human beiogs— should remain forever loot in 
darknose and wretehedneee. A r e p e a er a tor at length 
arose,-^ man who stands akme in niatory, who, troau 
ing only to his own gigantic mind, did moK for Russia 
in fifty-two yearS) than all his predeoeasoia had been 
able to do since the creation of the world. Wo do not 
talk of his victoriee Mid sueceasea over foreign powen ; 
-.they arf nothing in the scale, when compared with 
the refolution* he effected at home. He was a despot, 
no doubt ; but, to use the powerful language of our 
author, he was so ^^ by birth, by station, by neceasity, 
by tlie ascendency of genius, by nature, and becauM 
slavea must haw a master $ yet, what seems aitcdy in- 
comprehensible, he waa a despot more patriotic, more 
oonstantly and wholly devoted to the welfare of his na- 
tion, than ever was any citizen of a modem, or even of 
an ancient republic 1** Such men as Peter the Great 
appear only once during the existenoa of a world ; and 
it requitee no common graap of intellect, for posterity 
even to speak concerning them as they deserves His 
life was like the transit of a oomet, which bewildere, 
while it excites admiration, and whidi is only the more 
sublime, because it sets at defiance all the ordinary laws 
of astronomical science* He stepped at once out of the 
night of centuries, into the full sunshine of ctrifizatioo 
and knowledge ;— -he extricated himself, by a single 
movement, from the ignorance and pr^udicea of the 
sixty millions of men by whom he was tttrroonded, and, 
standing pre-eminent on the lofty elevation he had rear- 
ed with his own hands, he ooUccted around him the 
chosen spirits of his people, and with theee he formed 
** the nudetts of a nation, which thenceforth never 
ceased to aspire to the light, to proceed in its new and 
noble eareer, and to draw after it all the rear of his em- 
pire.*' It may be, that in tearing himself from the 
barbarism of ages, some fragments of it atiU adiiered to 
him ; but the dark spots they left upon his choracter, so 
far ftom eclipsing, served rather to give an inteoaer lus- 
tre to the glory he acquired. In his immenee .caiecr, 
every thing bore reference to his one and great idea-^the 
regeneration of his empire^ If they are the greateet raea 
who are continually infiuenced by the grandeur ,and the 
energy of reason aod passion, and whose livea exhibit 
the tewest nnmsaning and fortuitous actions, then Peter 
was one of the greateet of sll ; for his persevering and 
enthusiaatie dnirs to do good to his sobjecu inspired 
and directed the most trivial occurrences of hie exist- 
ence* And what did he not achieve for Russia ? She 
is indebted to him for every thing* He found her a 
dead, barren, and frosen continent ;— he g^ve her three 
seaa, an extensive commerce, commodious harbours, a 
rsgular aod well-disciplioed army, a powerfullWiy» an 
admiralty, a police establishment^ a code of laws, a 
multitude of schools and coUegea, an imperial library, 
princely collections in anatomy and aatunl history, ob- 
servatories, priotiag-offiees, galleries pf pictures and 
statucs,-->aM that gives life a value, and wAdm and en- 
nobles the speciee* 

With euch a hero, it is not to be wondered that Count 
Segur^s work rises immensely in intereat as soon as 

PMer the Onateolen the oteae « ve oidy xeyret, at we 
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bin aliMiy nid, diat be does oofc d«TOlt a are«ter por- 
QiB of iito himexdiuivelv. It !• inipoiiil£ to do tui* 
tkt to a diano of to m^ch niAgiiitude in two buodred 
Mes; lod thoog^ our amboc Sm onquestionablj pro* 
iaced a bold and suaterlir slcetcb, it ia ono whicb atanda 
iBj Doch ia need of filling up. Perhapa Count Se- 
|V*tchief&uU« at leaat aa an niatorian, ia» that be k 
radj viUiog to confine bimaelf to a were nanatiTe of 
fKts. He ia fond of indulging in reflectiona of bia 
m, vhicb aie often botb pbiloaopbical apd profound, 
bat which oogbt to be apanngly introduced in worka 
rbflie JFiodpal objeet b to aupply hiatorical infbnna- 
iioo. The Count ia verf apt to generalize ; and bia 
isjlt, oddlj enough, appeara to be a kind of compound 
of Gibboo'a and Haalitt*a i in philoaophy, be reaemblea 
thefonner; and in aparklin^ antitbeaia, and a wiah to 
Bflbe thtoga, be ia not nnhke the latter. In tbe abort 
fpadffloia, Mwerer, we shall give of bia work, we pre- 
fcr Kkctingftmn tbe leaa ambmoua department of plain 
Bimtire, or at leaat narratiTt aa plain aa be ever altowa 
himsd/ to write. 
At the very outset of bia career, Peter the Great very 
Daily became the victim of a military conaptraev ; anci, 
iidced, his danger waa aucb, that nothing but hia own 
pitMOce of mind could have raved him. The following 
icoe itrikes na as admirablj adapted for tlie puiposea 
rfthediama. 

TRC COVtFI&aCT OF THE tTRELITS, 

^ Like all makontenta, the Strdltz believed that dia- 
eoBtat was universaL It waa thla belief, which, in 
Hosoov itself, and a few dm before' the departure of 
dkiriovaeigp, emboldened Talkler and Sukanim, two 
of their leaden, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. Thtj 
hn that Peter would be the first to hasten to it ; anii, 
a the midst of the, tumult and confoalon common to 
nch icddcata, they meant to murder him without mer- 
er, voi then to massacre all the foreigners who bad been 
Mtorerthem as masters. . 

"^ Saeh wtt tbe infamous adkeme. The hour which 
tbrj hid fixed for ita accompliahment W|tf at band. 
Tkey bad aecomplicea, but no impeachera ; and, when 
uenbled at a banquet, they all aought in intoxicating 
^Qoci tbe coorage which waa required for ao dreadful 
maeention. But, like all intoxlcationa, thia produced 
nrioas effects, according to the difTetence of constitu- 
tin in thosp by whom it waa felt Two of theae vil- 
IsM hat in it their boldness ; they infected each other, 
Bttviib jost fmorse, but with a daatardiy fear; and, 
Bopinf firom one crime by another, thcry left tbe com- 
pnj onder a apcdoua pretext, promising to .tbeb, ac- 
conplioes to return in time, and hurried to the Tzar to 
^iteloM tbe plat. 

^' At midoigbt, the blow waa to have been atruck; and 
Peter give ordera that exactly at eleven, tbe abode of 
^ eoDspinuon aliould b^ cloMly sunounded. Shortly 
1^, thinking that tbe hour waa comey be went aingly 
aiiiehauQtof these niffiana.; be entered boldly, cer- 
tais that he should find nothing but tzembling czimi- 
hU) abcady fettered by hia guarda. But bia impatienoe 
l»d amicipated tbe time 4 and he found himself, aingb 
^ Boarmcd, in tbe midat o( their unahackled, daring, 
f dUrmcd band, at tbe instant wboi they weee vocife- 
^ tbe Iiit words of ao oath that tbey would achieve 
l&idettniction. At his unexpected appearance, how- 
cwi;, thej sU anae in coofuaitm. .Peter, on bia aide, 
caprebeoding tbe full extent of bia danger, exasperated 
•tihcnpposfld diaobedience of bia guarda, and furious 
^haiiog thrown himself into jperil, auppieaaed, never- 
^"^ the violence of hia emotiona. Having gone too 
^tortoede, be did not lose bia preaence of nund ; be 
eohttitatiiigly advanced among tn^ throng of traitoes, 
^etei them familiarly^ and, in a calm and natural tone, 
wd, tbat < aa be waa pasaiQg by their houae, he aaw a 
''^'^it|«hat SHUposng that they wsw amusing them- 



selves, he had entered in order to share their pleasorea.* 
He then seated himself, and drank to his assassins, who, 
standing up around himt could not avoid putting . the 
glau about, and drinking bia health. But aoon they 
began to consult each other by their looks, to make nu- 
meroua aigns, and to grow more daring ; one of them 
even leauM over to Sukanimi and said in a low voice, 
' Brothecy it is time !* The latter, for what reason^ is 
unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, * Not yet,' 
when Peter, who heard him, and who also heard at last 
tbe figotsleps of his ffuards, stsrted from his seat, knock- 
ed him down by a blow on the face, and exclaimed, ' If 
it is not yet time for yon, scoundrel. It is time for me !' 
This blow, and the sight of the guards, threw the as- 
sassins into eanstemation ; they fell on their knees, 
and implored forgiveness* ^ Chain them !' replied the 
terrible Tzar. Then, turning to the officer of the guards, 
be struck htm, and reproadied him with his want of 
punctuality ; but the latter showed him hia order ; and 
the Tsar, perceiving bis mistake, clasped him in hia 
arms, kissed him on tbe forehead, proclaimed bia fide- 
lity, and cntruated him with the custody of tbe tsaitpra. 
" Bia vengeance was terrible ; the puniahment was 
more ferocioiu than tbe crime. First the rack ; then tbe 
aoceessive mutilation of each member ; then death, when 
not enough of blood and life was left to admit of tbe 
sense of suffering."— P. 261-63. 



Without attempting to follow ^s great monareh 
through the magnificent adventures of bfi afler-life, we 
content ourselves with subjoining one or tw0 anepdotet, 
iUustrative of the beat part of hia character — bia defe- 
rence torcason and good sense, even where bis own wishes 
were most directly coiuiteracted. 

▲VCCDOTXB or PSTXK THE OEXAT. 

*^ The instaaee wU^ they moat delight to adduce is, 
tbe boldneia of tbe seaator ]>olgalisky, m tbd year of fh» 
mine^ when, by aa ukase, which waa already atgoed, Pe- 
ter waa about to sacrifice Novgoeod to Patersbnig t thia 
nagiatwte hadnotco-opeimted in tbeinjnatiee; be found 
it eotnmitced. Bnt aeising in fuU senate tbe obnoxkraa 
wkaae, he, at the riak af hia life, tuapendcd the execs* 
tion of it, carried It away with him, and went to tbe 
next church, to revive the aaaament, which tbe priest 
was then sdministering. The inulligence of this oC 
fence, which was snvenomed by envy and servility, was 
instantly speeded fo tbe Tssr 1 be hurried to thescnala, 
and sent orders to Dolgouaky to appear there immediata. 
ly. Bnt tbe latter, without turning his head, or divert, 
ing Ms attentian from heaven to earth, replied, * I bear 
vou,* end went on with his prayers. A second and UHiie 
imperioua messags bad aa • little cAct upon bim,^* I 
give unto Csosar the things that are C8nar*a, and )mto 
God tbe things that are God's,* replied he, unmoved ; 
and it waa not till the Holy Sacrament waa over that he 
took bis way to ^e Tssf* As soon as the monarch saw 
him, be rushed furiously at hiim, ^ized htm, drew liia 
aword, and with a threatening voice, exclaimed, * You 
shall periah ! ' Bat Oolitettakjr remained unmoved, and, 
pointing to hia bean« ^ Strikel' aaid he, firmly ; < 1 do 
not fear to die in a juat cause !* On bearing these 
words, tbe Prince dropped his band, bis voice softened, 
be stepped back, and said, in a tone of surprise, *' But, 
tell roe, what could have made you so daring ?* *■ Your- 
self/ replied tbe miaister t * did not you order that tbe 
truth should be told you, with respect to the interest of 
your people ?* He then expUined ; and Peter, who waa 
convinoea by what be heard, thanked him for his cou- 
lageous sincerity, and begged paidon for bis violence.'* 

<( On tbe oocaaion of the new and extraordinary U- 
hour which was imposed lor the escavatioQ of the canal 
of Xiadoga, Dolgousky, indignant at such an abuse of 
pow«r, dared to destroy, in tbe midat of the anate^ tbe 
order which bis mMter bad bim^ dictated. On viu 
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nmdag this nnhetrd-of Mtkm, the tenaton ttaited from 
their seats in ailHght ; thej reroof ed to a distance ; they 
Itept as fsr as poMible from this sacrQ^ous being on 
whom Uie thunder was about to fsll, for the terrible 
Tiar had just entered. But Dolgonsky remained in his 
pbee ; and, unastonished either by his own boldness, or 
the violence of the Tzar, he opposed to the first burst of 
wrath from his irritated master, the glory of such a 
noble reign, which he was on the point of tarnishing, 
and the good of his subjects, which, doubtless, he did 
not, like Charles XIL, desire to obtain I Then, he 
stated the reasons of his indignation, while he, at the 
same time, blamed iu yiolenee. It is said that the whole 
of the senators were struck with astonishment, to see the 
previous glances of their formidable Tsar lose their 
fierceness ; his features, which were swdn with anger, 
become composed ; his lips, which foamed with threats, 
acknowledge his error, and revoke his order ; and his 
pride, jealous as it was, fu from punishing the brutal 
sincerity of hhi counsellor, be sattsfied with the regret 
which he had expressed to him.** 

*< An ivoBchick was a man who let out horses, whidi, 
in the simplicity of his manners, the Tiar was accus- 
tomed to hire in the same way as his people ; but one 
day, being made angry by their slowness, he drove them 
without mercy, and one of them having died in conse- 
quence, the owner demanded the value of it. Peter re- 
Aised to pay it ; the ivotditck had the boldness to resort 
to the law. Hi> sovereign agreed to abide by the deci- 
sion of the tribunal, appeared before it, defended him. 
self, lost his cause, and submitted without a murmur to 
the verdict which was given against him.**~P. 366.0. 

Before concluding, we must remark that we are very 
far from being satisfied with the manner in which the 
English trandation of this work has been executed. The 
s^le is full of Gallicisms, is frequently obecure^ and is 
often much more inflated tlian it is in the oiiginaL Take 
an example or two :— '* In Mikliail Romanofl^ Russia 
cliose a name whidi was lustrous with two hundred and 
fifty years of conspicuousness.*' ^ At the same time, 
the hophood of Peter was banished to a village ;*' where 
did Peter himself remain ? *^ The original propention 
towards heat and light, which is so natural to the men of 
the Irof en shades of the north, but which had at first 
boon wrested aside by a great accident, now insensibly 
resumed its empire.'* ^^ One of them seised die Prince, 
and raised his sword ; and tliat head which contained the 
9eed9 of the Russian glory was on the point of foiling.** 
<^ Truth is what is required from history, and wlien the 
truth which she has to record is all fire, is it with the 
ice of a froien unfeelingness that its flames can be made 
obvious?** This may be fine writing, but it is not good 



Liibn ScMatHcu$f ^, London. Rivingtons. 1829. 

13mo. Pp.60a 

Trii work, of which we have quoted only the head- 
line, as its title-page is none of the shortest, is a most 
elaborate account of the Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; by whom founded, and whether open to natives 
of England and Wales, or restricted to particular places 
and persons; also of such colleges, public schools, en- 
dowed grammar schools, chartered companies of the city 
of London, corporate bodies, trustees, &&, as have Uni- 
venity advantages attached to them, or in their patron- 
age; with appropriate indexes and references. The 
compiler, Mr Ridiard Gilbert, is an eminent printer in 
London, and is profoundlv learned in every thing con- 
nected with the subject of this book. We can assure such 
of our readers as are curious in these matten, and who 
wish to form a proper opinion of the difierence between 



England and Scotlaad l e sp e cthi g those fonndatlom, &e. 
connected with the Universities, that a perusal of Mr 
Oilbert*s indefatigable work will amply gratify them. 
We hope that some industrions and able person in dih 
country will take a hint Mm it, and piesent us on thii 
side of the Tweed with a Lib0r Seholaittctu of our own 
less wealthy country ; its church, its lectureships, liot. 
pitals or foundatioftts, universities, bursaries, or exhi- 
bitioQS ; and by whom they can be enjoved. Soch a 
publication is very much wanted, notwitnstanding ill 
that has been said and written on Scotland ; and who. 
ever comes forward to mpply the deficiency, shall hare 
our hearty support 



The Hitiorp qf Napohon Buonaparte^ wilft JSn^ro. 
vtnga on »Uyil and wood. Two volumeu Vol L 
Being the Jlrst volume of the Family Librarn, 
London. John Munay* 1829» 

Wx have heard that this Life of Napoleon is from 
the graphic pen of the author of ^^ The Subaltern." 
Whether thia be die case or not, it bids fair to do the 
writer much credit. It is temperately and judidouilf 
composed, and will supply what has hitherto been a 
desideratum in this country^— a distinct digest, within 
a moderate compass, of all the principsl evenu which 
distinguished the career of by far the most remsrkable 
man of modem timea. We observe the author hat 
adopted the same spelling of the word Buonaparte ai 
Sir Walter Scott. This is a pity, because it ia hicorreet; 
and is rather severely animadverted on bvLoaia Bona. 
parte^ in his late Reply to Sir Walter. We could hare 
also wished that more foequent references and autboritia 
had been given. The publisher*s part of the work hu 
been very tastefully and liberally executed. The frontii- 
piece, which is an engraving on steel by Finden, from 
Oavid*s celebrated pictureof Bonaparte crossing the Alpi, 
is itself almost worth the price of the volume. We can- 
not say so much for the engraving of Josephine ; bat the 
paasing of the Bridge of Areola, the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids, and the Death of D*£nghien, are exceedinglj good. 
The paper and typi^raphy are unexceptionable ; and a 
fomily library of such volumes would be all that a fiunily 
could desire. The price of each is five shilliDgi. 



The Portraiture of a Chrtetian Gentleman. Bja 
Barrister. London. J.A.Hessey. 1889. Pp.231. 
19mo. 

This work is so tastefully got up, that its external 
appearance would almost entice one to perase it. Iti 
author, Mr Roberts, who, from his profession, is one 
of those who are ^ skilled in the law," hss drawn so 
very strict and minute a portraiture of a Christian 
gentleman, that he who could act up to it, would 
have no inconsiderable pretensions to the state of abso- 
lute perfection. He is evidently, however, a well- mean- 
ing person ; and though his work is not original, great 
use having l>een made of some old and now almott-for- 
gotten " Portraicturet^* on the same subject, ire feel 
pleasure in recommending it to our readen. It con- 
tains, among other illustrations, some excellent remarb 
on family devotion, unscriptural religion, and on the 
politics, literature, family government, exterior inter- 
course, familiar talk, worldly dealings, and education of 
tlie Christian gentleman. The chapten on the ^' Force 
of High Example** are well written ; and we are pre- 
sented with spirited, though severe, ** portnitarec** or 
John Wilkes, the author of Junius, and John Hone 
Tooke. The chancten of George II., Lord Boling- 
broke, Horace Walpole, Lord Lyttleton, Gilbert West, 
the Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, Mr Pitt, Mi 
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Pereend, and oar late Tcncnble fovcfcign^ Oeomlll., 
iR alio brought under our especial nodce. The ve- 
na^, tots on the Sabhath of the Chriarian gentleman, 
mt cxedlent. We gnady doubCt aa we haTO alieidj 
hinled, vhetfaer it be poeiihle Idt any faidividual to ap- 
praach the model of the Chriatiaa gcntUman which our 
tathor hna pwp oa ed ; nevertheleMy we oog^t not tofor- 
get (he advice of QuintiUan, ^^ alwaji to be making 
tdTaneaa towarda that whieh ia belt ; rar, even altboo^ 
«e be not altogether Boeceasfhl, we aliall at least have 
the lariiftctioQ of ledng many far bdiind us.*' 



The Fan of Xin^eh^ a Poenu By £dwin Athentone. 
The Bxtt Six Booki. London. Baldwin, Ciadock, and 
Joy. 1828.* 

The ittblime subject of the « Fall of Ninev^,** 
Bade lately a double attack upon the sensibilities of the 
Mctiopolis, namely, in a Painting and in a Poem. In 
the former, Mr Alartin. the tniljr original artist of Bel* 
tlnszBr*s Feast, of Joshua arrestiDg the Sun, and of the 
Ddage, (at present In Edinburgh, and, probably, the 
kist worthy of his productions,) has outdone himself by 
me of the most powerful, nay, it is very generally al- 
lowed, the most powerful picture which has yet come 
fram a British pendL Mr Martin seises the eventful 

, ooocttt of the storming rush of a million of victors in* 
ii> tlie devoted Nineveh, while, in the foreground, Uie 
Konal hot detennined Sardanapalus, surrounded by his 

I voawn, ia hurrying to the pile of aD hia wealth, devo- 
ted lo the ready torch in the hands of hb slaves. The 
fum Is led capdve by her maids. In the words of the 
prophet, ** plaining with the voles of doves, and labour. 

j mg en their breasts.*' The councillors are upbraiding, 

' -4lie alavea are drunken,— -the walls are crumbling,— 
aad the myriad Nlnevites are falling and flying before 
the countleas foot, horse, chariots, and elephants, of the 

' triimphant Medea, and Chaldeans, and Arabians, and 
Ascoiaiis, leagued for the deliveranoe of Asia Inm the 
aeit insolent and capridous thraldom that ever moclokl 

; the nattona. It is midnight, but the artist reveals the 
sDMsing speetacle, with a flaih of lightnings which in 
one mooBcnt declares an unequalled sum of the sublime 

I aad the gorgeous— an almost inconceivable multitude of 

• henian beings .s splendour of regal circumstance— a 
, giUxy of female beauur, in all tbe variety of devoted- 

• Baa, tenor, and despair, surrounding one of the finest 
posonificatiooa of monardiy which can be conceived— 
the whole ia tlie richest hues of colouring -that, perhaps, 
have yet been reslised on canvass. 

Now, we cannot give a better idea of the quality of 
die Poem, than by saying that it is as like the Painting 
IS its separate line of art will permit. As an epic poem 
of great length, it is, no doubt, an extended history, of 

' vhicb the painting is the final catastrophe. The poem 
veold fnndah forth many paintings, but they mutt all 
be of the pitch of Martin's, to be worthy of IL And it 
▼iQ omttibuteanew idea, as well as a new feeling, to our 
resdcn, to be told that the poet and the pahiter are in- 
timate friends ; communicating redprocally an increase 

! of sidaar, and an improvement of taste^ in thdr kindred 
dMogh dlflbcnt trsatment of their common theme ; and 
that, when Sir Walter Soott visited the gsUery of Mr 
Usrtin last sping, he found Mr Atherstone denisened 
dieicio, ciieenng on the painter, who, with every toudi, 

' vu yet more animating tbe poet 

Tbe Poem is a boJd attempt for *' a gay and flowery 
sge,"— a regular epic of twenty-four books, the numbor 
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of the Iliad. Of these the volume before us oootains 
the first six, and we are informed that six will aprear 
annually till the whole is completed. We can do little 
mora than call attention to the Poem, by a very brief 
description, and a few extracts. 

As an epic, it enters into the historical detail,— much 
of it fictitious, im doubt, but by no means bound, by the 
unities to which a picture necessarily, and a drama pro- 
perly, are limited. Byron, in his tragedy of Sardana- 
palua, finishes the war in a day* In a note prefixed, he 
says, ** In this tragedy, it has beoi my intention to fol- 
low the account of Diodoros Sieulns ; redudng it, how- 
ever, to such dramatic regularity as I best could, and 
trying to approadi the unities. T, therefore, suppose 
the rebellion to explode, and succeed in one day, by a 
sudden eonspiiacyt instead of the long war of Uie ms- 
tory.*' The tragedy, therefore, has left subject enough 
for the £pop^, and subject, which almost prcdudss 
general comparison, even when the latter shall be finish- 
ed. The theme is the revolt of the subjeet nationa of 
Asia against the widely dommeering Nineveh; and, 
af^er many defoate by the heroic, though senaual Sarda- 
napalus, their final triumph. With all our notions of 
Ninevite splendour, and our associations of an antiquity 
all Imt antediluvian, with a sort of vcnemtive aasimila* 
tion of Assyrian with Scripture history, then can 
scaxody, we think, be a doubt, that if the lofty theme 
was to be ^* sung to the solemn harp ** at all, it could 
be only in the highest heroic and epic mode. For itt 
efiecte on the feelings to which it is addressed, poetnr 
depends mors on its subject than on itt form ; and, 
mudi as the epic has gone by, it is assuredly not be- 
yond human genius to revive it as fresh and coloesal aa 
ever. If we may judge from the interest with which 
we perused these dx books, this poet*s bids fair to be a 
successful trial. 

He invokes the Spirit of Poetry in a stvle of mingled 
veneration and self-distrust, which recalls the humble 
manner in which Milton sometimes alludes to himsdf. 
After announcing his subject, he proceeds thus : 

Theme antiquated, haply, deem'd, and dull ; 

Unseasoned in this gay and flowery age ; 

Or das presumptuous ;— yet, well understood. 

Not flat, nor profitless ; nor without fear 

By me approach*d ; nor with overweening pride;—. 

In silence pondered, and in solitude^ 

From busy dties (ur, and throng of men ; 

By enemies untroubled,— and bv friends, 

Save few, uncheerM : yet not with labour odd 

Pursued, and mind depressed, nor vdnly quite^ 

So thou, Great Sphrit, wliatsoe'er thy name^ 

Mose^ Inspiration, or Divinitr, 

Who the blind bard of Ilium did support, 

And him, yet favoured mor<«, that Paradise, 

Chaoe^ and Heaven, and Hdl, in veiee sublime 

Sang to the solemn harp^— «o sometimes thou 

Wilt not disdain even me to cheer and dd'I 

Yet how sliould I invoke thee?— 4iow presume 

To gaze upon the glory of thy brow ? 

Even they, perdianoe, the strong, the eagle-eyed, 

Beholding tnee crow darkr— how then might I 

Upon thy spknoours hope to look, and live ?** 

The annunciation of the granted inspfantioii bunte 
like «' there was light,*' in the otmtorio. 

The vidon comes upon me I— To my soul 
The dajrs of old return ;— I breathe the air 
Of the young world ;— I see her giant sons. 
Like to a gorgeous pageant In the sky 
Of summer'* evening, doud on fiery doud 
Thronging unheap'd,— before me rise the walls 
Of the Titanic dty,— braasen gates^-« 
Towers^— temples^— palaces enormous piled*— • 
Imperial Nineveh, the earthly queen ! 
In all her golden pomp I see ner now.— 
Her swarming stree to ■ h er splendid nstlvalv* 
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Her tprifhUy damiels to the tlmlnrd** loiuid 

Airily bounungi and their aoklcu chimes— 

Her lusty aona, like summer-moriiiiig CBy>— > 

Her warriors stem— her rich-robed rulers graTe ; 

I see her halis sun-hright at midnight slilne-* 

I hear the music of her banqoetings,— 

I hear the laugh, the whisper, and tiie righ« 

A sound of stately treading toward me com c a » 

A silken wafting on the oeidar floor; 

As ftwn AraUrs flowering wtp^^ n air 

Ddidow brMthea anmndi Tall, Wfty broir'd«Mi> 

Pak, and migesticaUy beantilul|~. 

In Testure gorgeoos as the douds of mom,"-* 

With slow, proud step, her furious damios awMf hy» 

Again I looK,— «nd lo ! aroimd the walls 

Unnumbered hosts in flaming pano|>ly,— 

Chariots like fire^ and thunmr-hearing steeds I 

I hear the shouts of battle ; like the wares 

Of a tumultuous sea, th^ roll and rush ! 

In flame and smoke the imperial city sinks ! 

Hef walls are gone,— 4ier palaces are dust !*> 

The desert is aroand h«r, and within,— 

Like shadows haTO the ndghty posi'd away 1 

This Am paisage it toon followed by another, itaelf 
one of naayy which gives at graphic and as ladkmt a 
dtferiptloB ot S'umitt luxury at Moore hlmielf eovld 
havi adiieved i 

But Joyous is the ttfaifng dty now { 
The oloon ft cleoi^,-»the stars are coating forlh,— » 
The eiMilng brMW fans pleasantly. Retired 
Withia his farfSMM faidl, Assyria's Ung 
Sittf atthebaiMiiot, and in lore and wine 
Rer^ dfUcbtsd* On the gilded roOf 
A thoiwana golden lamps their, lustra fling, 
And on the marble wuls, and on the throne 
Gem-boes*d, tliat lUgh on jasiwr steps upraised 
Lilce to one solid diunond quivering stands, 
Sun-splendours flashing round. In woman*s garb 
The sensual Idng is dad, and with him sit 
A crowd of beauteous concubines. Tliey sing^ 
And roll the wanton eve, and laugh juad sighy 
And feed his ear with honev*d flatteries. 
And laud him as a God. All rarest flowers, 
BrighUhifed and firagrant, in the brilliant light 
Bloom as in sunshine : like a mountain stream 
Amid iSbB tiience of the dewy eve 
Heard by the lonely traveller through the vale^ 
With dreanu'like murmuring melodioua. 
In diamond showen a crystal fountain falls. 
All fruits delicioua, and of every cUum^ 
Beauteous to sight and odoriferous, 
Invite the taste; and wines of sunny Ufht, 
Rose-hued or golden, for the feasting Gods 
Fit nectar : sj^bh-Ilke girls and blooming boys, 
Flower-crown*d, and in app&rel bright as spring, 
Attend lipon their bidding : at the nm. 
From bands unseen, voluptuous music breathes^ 
Harp, dulcimer, and, sweetest far of all, 
Woman's mellifluous voice. What pamper'd senM^ 
Of luxurv most rare and rich, can aiw, 
Or thoil^^t oodceive^ is there. 

Nothing can be finer than the scene, to which we 
can onlv refer, where Sardanapahit leviewt the vast tri- 
buUry hosts, with their luDgs at their bead, whicli it it 
his caprice to encamp on the plain around the city, and 
harass with marching and maooeavring« Ho waves liit 
purple standard, ^* gemmed with stars,*' from the sum- 
mit of the mountain tomb of Ninns, and his name is 
shouted by millions around and within the city, while 
the soaring eagle It ttartled^ and the distant lion roatt 
in his den. 

But the n^onarch it called to war. These tributary 
armiet coflspire and defy him. Belesis the Babylonian 
priest, and Arbaces the Median kiog, gain the others,.* 
hold a councir in the night,.— and Arbaeee, another 



cil is Homeric, and so it the amasingly spirited plant- 
ing of the rebd standard. Arbaces speakk— 

« Tour arms ane Oft yow limbo-ffOttr heart* BM ttreagM 
Yoor eaooe ia holy^-4}oA it on «qr M^^ 
How can yo« doubt? Up with year hanBer,-4ip i 
Wait not the fifth pak nom s^^-wait not aa hoar i 
This instant let me phmt \tt£in the teni 
The glorious standard I Oh to see it wave 
Benttth the myriad dazzling eyes of heaven» 
Will nerve your arms, and lift your spirits up. 
To laugh atdangers, and make eourt to death I 
Have I your voices ? ShaU I pknt the flag ? 
Heaven bids you «swaid BOWS Oh waver not !'* 



Thus he; and toward theX>lding gonftUm 
Eageriy pointing, two swift Arides advanced ; 
Then stood, and nmnd Mm: assemtAy shot liii eye, 
Bright as a meteor, waiting their anproof. 
A noble glow was on his youthful brow : 
His fimn heroic with untarlhly attwagUi 
Seem'd to expand ; his voke was like the oall 
Of tcumwets to the battle: in tfaek* hearty . 
AU said, « Behold our leadfsr t*' 

As a torch 
To the ooU; silent, moveless pile uplied. 
With its small flame the dead and heavy mass 
To instant light, and fln^ and motion turns,— 
Dazalihg th^ eye, and roaring In the ear,— 
So at his burning words, the sleepiiu^ fire 
In the ttili bosoms of the generous cnlefr 
Burst to an instant flame. **Up! up !" they cried— 
'* Lift up the banner I^We wiU trast in Heaven 1" 

At on hit prey the hungry Ihm tpringi^ 
So on the flag Arbaoei. HnnTing thon 
Without the tent, the entigp in hit lwnd« 
And the applaudingxaptains crowding roondi 
Into the earth with giant strength he drove 
Deep down the quivering banner sta£^ steel-<hod| 
Tall as a mast. I<oud rustling in the wind. 
The monstrous pennon shook its silken fold%— 
Waving defianoe,--beckoning to the field. 

Bat we can affbfd a mere glimpse of this tpiitt^tir. 
ring poem. The attempu bv the Ninerite cfateft to in. 
dnce the febelt, at they cab them, to repsntof thdr 
rashness^ befbio the king of kings shall eten know of 
the mad revolt,— the heroic coorteiiy yet flnnDsn of 
Arbteesj-Jthe asumithment and indignatkin of Siids- 
napalds,— hit contemnt and rage,— 4he mth of hit fsit 
armies, anticipating his wish,— .the attack already nude 
on the advandog confederates by the Jerimodis, the 
Zimris, and the Sennacheribt, his genetait,— hii own 
galUnt passage of the gates in his chariot, flaming widi 
diamonds, into the middle of his shouting faost»y--^ 
hiimitabie battle, which, although h>ttg, Ui nottediont,^ 
his wound from the hand of Arbaces, and retara to the 
city,— the flight of his armies, and the paraiit by the 
exuiang rebefiion,— the devoted attempt of hit negleet. 
ed queen to put on his armour, and mth out m his ehs- 
riot to reanfanato the uoops,— Jiis own soddtn leri^ 
and reappearance to the plain, with th« aslooiihmg et 
feet of that heroic act in tomlng the hatde, and, mm 
day, driving back the enemy to their ttntiy— »nni 
chain of events and a climax of gn&deux whidi certuo- 
ly no living poet hat surpassed. 

The characters of this drama are Well tuited to tw 
subject, and are one and all powerfully and disorimt- 
nately mdividualiaed. As character in nature doei not 
change,^ character cmoe fairiy introduced into fictwo 
must be found the same in Its eitentialt wbenererit i«« 
aMears. fihakspeare never forgets this. TheSsrdsni- 
palttt of Mr Atherttone*t first six booki, thMtlbft, mnit 
be his Sardanapalus throughout ; and we are ensblM to 
judge of the propriety of the character now as well as 
we shaU erer be. Here we may allude to Lord Bjtoo. 

Sardanapalus' hiatory it not the hUtoty of Brniij 




die andfttt hiitotbM, hi nuntaiiMd a Umg sad detpt. 
nie ■traggie with tlM eonfddentM, ftir hit rapranuf ; 
10 that hk la&arioiii degndation eeitalnljr was not io* 
e— iitfC with that dagm of moral defatioo, howsTer 
diort of a higher atandaid it inay bt» called tha heroic. 
lodecd, the way and manner of hia lalf-deatrnctkai had 
in it a high d^iee of barbaitmi giandenr. Both the 
dnnaiMt aad iha epic poet, aceoidingljr^ have cnliited 
iaierest fbr the wamor« while they have eaiefuUy 
* any thing in him like manifeitatioiiB of weaic- 
BOi end had taste even as the lenaualiet Hia atyle ia 
teih peema ii regal whenefer he opens his lipa, and all 
Uicenerationa an magnificent. Nay, Byron even re- 
ptKBts him aa ansaspeeting, fotgiving, and geaeioos $ 
dimlisnig nbda when they aie in hia power, and die* 
IDoag the diaeomposing troahle as mncn aa the ralgar 
emlrf of patting them to death. Mr Atherstone says 
to bis pence t ^ The diaracter of Sanlanapslas, as 
giwB hy meat hiatoriaaay ia utterly wortliless i not unfit 
he the hero of an epic poem only, but even for the 
Mnterofthemoatproeing fable. Hia reooided oclieiw, 
hovefcr, are ineeoslatent with the dispositioo and the 
utilities atttibated to him. We aee no cnature half 
iwi sad half goat. He may hare been efibminale, tl. 
■id, ilothfalylJbut eonid not alao have been bold, de- 
daic, acdroi and wariike. He may have indulged to 
oeea in aenaaidityy^Jbat could not hare 'been the dri* 
leffing, diagaatiBg, idiotic sensualist t he may hare 
pHittd his checks, and attired himself as a woman,.. 
bet amat have had within him the energiea of a man. 
IW Samson slept in the arma of Dalilah,— but his 
bds were not shorn. From the pleaaares of wine and 
im, aiaeic and feaating, he arose to lead armies to 
fatftlet—with desperate valour fought at their head,— 
ihM limea triumplied,— returned lo the banquet,.-4o 
Ine aad wine i he was anrprieed-Jiideously routed,— 
aili to the attennoot laeiated,— and, when at hut totally 
na^oishedy boldly and ddiberately pat himself to 
^eath. Ia the deep obecufity of his history, these al- 
hgei fiwta dedda the opinion that I fbrm of him. The 
tiariinapilna that I have choeea to exhibit, is a diaiae- 
ier aet ansapported by paita of the incongruous ele> 
Bcots left by the historians, and mar thcrnbre be not 
naiaatly objeetod to by oven aevsre stieklerB fbr historic 
•maa^t he is of a class with which we may unblamed 
be alowed to aympafhlse a man of good and crfl 
aa^t one that, in other drenmstanccs, and under 

viMT taitioB, might have been gitat and virtuous, 

«hi«e uDgovemable ftiiy might have been a generous 
whn i ia s m, w ho8< all-devouriag sensuality might hare 
bte ardent, devoted love,—wbose unrelenting tyranny 
9m ttthers might have been stem sdf-cootrol,— .whose 
iaiplaeable reaentment agalnat tebcUion mi(^t have been 
Wisic resattance asainat oppression. He has within 
ha a fire that, wisely tended, might have given warmth, 
ni ipleadoar, and enjoyment i but which, uncontroiL. 
f^ hii'wma a eonllamtion that consumes bim» Sudi 
a the diaraccer that I hate attempted to delineate." 

frngkat is highly wrought in sil the characters, but 
scvseraeanaiiied i and ekquenee, its godUke offspriog, 
i>n netnrally from ila oouree i^-while softer feelings 
•fiefter bosoms mingle with the cry of war and the blast | 
^ the trumpet, and deepen our intereat to think tiiat 
tiMRwere haflsan heana in the devoted Nineveh, and 

; %c mdtinga of aympadiy in the steel-clad breast of 
Bany a wanior on tlie blciod-ataincd plain. 

' Bat we nniat have done; not tegetttnff that we have 
beoi ftitjcishi g an anliniahcd poem, whidi, like an un* 
^nkek baikmig, la not a fidr teat of the constructor^B 
fcaiaa. We ean^ at least, saftly encourage Bfr Ather- 
^^K vr pioeeeo, ana we aaaii oe nappy aeon iV'meet 

' vich Urn agaia Hr AthentOBo had previously made 
^3Bidf knmm to the pubfic by two noems of much 
•ignal fane and beauty^— *^ A Midiammer Day's 

I Dbkb," and ** The Laat Days of Herculancum.'' 



Th€ Jurist ; or Qttarierlp Journal qf Jurtipvdsnce 
and LegiiUt^n. No. V. 1820. Iiondon. Bald* 
win, Ciadock, and Joy. 

This Joamalt the publication of which hu l^thatto 
bsen rather irregular, Das, we are iDformed, lately pasa- 
ed under new maoagaroent, and promises to be more 
punctual in future. The title is rather an ambitious 
one for a quarterly hrochur$f oontiinlng, on an average, 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred pages. The 
talent displayed in the work ia, with occasional excep- 
tions, scarcely of the highest order. It is a fierce and 
uncom^vomlsing advocate of the lef|al priDciples of Mr 
Beotham, and not always over-nice in the means it 
adopts to bolster up iu own cause. The present num* 
ber contains — I at. An article, purporting to be a review 
of a work of the celebrated fiavigay,- but which is, in 
realitv, an attack on another author; — 2d. An article on 
the adminUtration of Justice in the East Indies, cha- 
racterised by that reckless spirit of the sect irbich seeks 
to remodel aU institutions on the mott scaiity Imow- 
ledge of their real nature ;.— 3d. A review of G>oper*s 
Letters on the Court of Cbancerr, which lo€k$ wtff like 
a retractation of opinions formerly advanced ;*-4th. Ad 
able article on ^^ rees in cooru of inferior jurisdiction in 
Scotland," well worthy the attention of aU professional 
men ;.-^th. A clever, though somewhat speculative ar- 
ticle, on the Police of the Metropolis ; — ^7th. <* Or Red- 
dic*s observations on Mr Humphreys*s Reply,** which 
are calm and dignified ;.P~>And lastly, A brief abstract 
of statutea passed in the last sesnon of Parliameai, 
which we recommend to all our fair fHends aa an alt- 
gam and amusmg compaiiion fbr the t ea-tablib 



L\/b qf John WUklifflU By the Bar. Thamaa If ar# 
ray» F.A.8.E. Ifimo. JBdinburgh. John Boyd. 
1829. 

It la with pleataie we reeommend thit little work to 
the attention of our readera, aa containing a very ample 
and concise account of the famous £n|^ish Refotmnv 
Iu author, Mr Murray, baa laid befive us, in a popular 
manneri die history of a maii| whom aU partlsa are I 
called upon to reverence, as one of the grea; champions | 
for the freedom of the human mind ; and his book may be 
read with advantage, even alter the pcrnsal of tiie mors 
elaborate and elegant Life of the aame Refonner, by Mr 
Frase'r Tytler, published at Edinburgh, 1826. Mr 
Murray tgives his reader a rery graphic account of 
Wickliffels bfarth, parentage, the nature of hit educa- 
tion, his first appearances at the University of Oxford, 
&C. ; with a detail of the reli^ous state of England at 
that period, and Wickllie*api5ceedhigB,*after he brought 
himself under the cogoiaance of the Qwreh of RouanA 
We tiast that this liule volume will be axteativdy dr. ^'^ 
culated, amongthose who aw precluded from procuring 
larger and more expensive works, connected with the 
history of the Englisn Froto-Befoimer. 



1%e La»s ofHarwufnioui Colouring aiapUito ffome 
PainUng and other Interior t>ecoraiiont. By D. R. 
Hay, House Painter, Edinbuigh. Second Edition. 
Edhiburgh. Daniel Lixars. 1829. 

Tri8 is an ingenious and highly nsefiil Ilttk work. 
House>painting vi certainly a very inferior department 
of die art ; bat it Is one in whIdi oflbices against good 
taste of the most glaring and disagreeable kind ale every 
day committed. Mr Hay, in laying down fbr hfan- 
sdf and his fellow-artists a fbw simple scientific prind- 
plea, by wfaldi they may hi fhture be guided in tfaeb 
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•mngmeDt of eobuff, •ehievei an object for which he 
deienres the diaiika of all those who li¥c in the costlv 
and hiznrioiu maations of the land. ** The great ad- 
ditlonal beauty,*' be obeenres in his bitrodnction, ^* which 
the hannonioas oumbination of tints has giten to the 
most splendid works of art, and the certainty that these 
oombinattons were pointed out by the laws of optics, in- 
duced me to attempt their application to the humble yet 
useful art which I profess ; and I have adapted them 
to hottse*paintittg, and oUier decorations, in the same 
manner in which they teem to have been applied in the 
works of the most eminent artists in all ages.'* We aie 
glad that Mr Hay's book has gone to a second edition, 
and we doubt not that the ability and excellent know- 
ledge of his profession which it displays will meet with 
the reward to which they are well entitled. 



L\ft and OfiinUmt of the celebrated George Buchanan* 
By the author of the ^* Lives of Robert Wishait, the 
Regent Aloray," &c. Edinburgh. John Lothian. 
18S9. 

Trough an nnostentatioos, this is a very exoelleDt 
little work, and is evidently the production of one well 
Tcrsed in the history and literature of his country. We 
are pleased with the discrimhiation and sound sense dis- 
played in the manner in which the auUior treats various 
pans of Bachanaa's character ; and did other matters 
not press upon our attention, we should willingly have 
made some illustrative extracts. A just tribute is ptid 
to the excellence of the mtnt elaborate Memoirs of 
Buchanan by Dr Irving ; but our author dlflers from 
that gentleman in his opinion of Buchanan's honesty, 
and, on what we have always been dii posed to consider 
the very soundcit grounds, is by no means disposed to 
acquit him of moral and literary delinouency in nis con- 
duct towards Queen Alary, whom he flattered and wor- 
shipped so long as his patron Murray retained her fa- 
vour, and whom he reviled and calumniated as soon as 
the Regent saw proper to raise himself on her dovnfalL 
Buchanan was a nofound scholar and a very able man ; 
but he was utteiiy destitute oi steady principles either 
in cfaurdi or state. This distinction is conscientiously 
pointed out in the work before us, which is another rea- 
son why we wilUngly recommend it to the attention of 
our readers. 
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THS TROUBADOURS. 

" 8le honor et noiMB divlnis vatfttts stque 
CarmlailNU venit." 



Hob. 



TbS southern parts of France were, in ancient days, 
comprehended under the general name of Provekce. 
Its inhabitants, ' who were almost entirely descendants 
of the old Oreek and Roman colonists, never forgot the 
glorious fame of the country of their ancestors, and en- 
deavoured, by their attention to literature, to shQw that, 
while the other nations were sunk in ignorance, they 
were stUl worthy the name of Romans. In truth, con- 
trasted with the rest of the world in those dark times, 
Provence appears like a green simny island in the midst 
of a stormy ocean. 

In a countrv like Provence, where, in summer, scarce- 
ly even a feathery doud flits across the sky, and where 
every cooling zephyr breathes of violets, the feelings are 
keenly susceptible of the pleasures whidi spring ,from 
natural beauties ; and these are the fountains from which 
poetry tokea its rise. The melody of the Proven^de 
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laognage also well adapted it for ce n fe yhig, in a livdj 
manner, to the mind, theaentiments of the poetry which 
it clothed. • Itwaaeomnoondedchieiyof taeLatiBsiid 
Gredc toagnes ; but it nad also an admixtweof thedia. 
lecia which wsr used in the other parts of Fianee^-Ja 
Italy, (where the nervous Roman tongne had melted ints 
mnsic,) and in Spainy-^Aom whidi latter place it had 
also received a sprinkling of the Arabic tongue. The 
Latin greatly predominated, however, and hence ihe 
Proveii^ale language waa termed, la laingue Jtomeinc^ 
or Romance^ or simply JlMvuin,— from which tcnn, it 
may be remarked, theb most fovonrite spedcs of com- 
position obtained the name of Jlo0iaiie#, expresure of 
tta bdnc written in the Romance tongue. But this 
beautifiu language came afterwards to be but the diilect 
of a province, and it has iraw almost entirely dissp. 
peared ; to this day, however, the dialect of the looth of 
France (a corruption of the old Roman) is materially 
difierent fiom the French spoken in all other psiti of 
the kingdom. 

Enjoying, thus, the advantages of repoae, dimate, sad 
language, poetry was early cultivated in Provence. The 
rofesaors of thU art were known by a name now fani. 
to all, and the very sound of wluch awakens ranan* 
tic assodations. From tbdr faculty of inventing-Jf 
talent de trover (Irottvtfr)— .they were stvled ^ Trova. 
douis," or (as V and 6 were sounded alike) Trobadonn. 
The term Trobadour for, as It is now generally spcUed, 
Troubadour) waa useo fiom the middb of tlie dereoth 
till towards the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
Troubadours of France, in imitatiop of their Italiaabredi- 
ren, assumed the more claMical appellation of /orli, 
which, as every one is aware, signifies, like Troubadour, 
one who makes or invents. This term, poet, has beca 
generally adopted in modem rlasaical languages ^-obe 
Germans, however, have disdained lo borrow s htm 
term, and from their verb dichten, to inventy they csU t 
poet, Dichter. 

. There is a romantic interest attadicd to the name of 
a Troubadour ; and he is generally aasodsted with die 
idea of a minstrel, wandering, with hb guitsr, from 
castle to castle, and singing rude lays, whew theme wm 
love or Palestine. It may lower their interest in the 
eyea of some, therefore, to learn that Troubadour ligni- 
flea nothing more than poet ; and that, although lome 
of the Troubadours may have indulged erratic propenu- 
ties, and met with romantic adventures, yet toej were 
ndther dependent on eleemosynary aid, nor peiipstetic 
minstrds, but exactly the same everyday sort of people 
as the poets of our own times. **' Souverdns, grndi 
seigneurs, chevaliers, honupes de tout eta t, c 'ot qae 
forme la chaine des Trobadours.'* 

The compositions of the Troubadours are counDOolj 
dasufied into five divisions ; and out of this limited 
range these early poeta never ventured.— 1. Chansmt^ 
(or songs,) the subject of whidi waa almost univeriHllj 
love. 2. Sirventes^ a spedes of didactic poetry, chicflr 
satirical. 3. Confer, Fa6/iaiijr, or iZomancest of vhica 
some extend to sevenl thousand verses.* 4. PoiUnh 
re//e#, or ballads. And, & Teintone, at Jeut^partks, 
which were perhaps more in vogue than any of the 
others These last are dialogues, where the ncaken 
attack and support a certahn proposed theme. Bsch of 
these dirisions would form an excellent subject forsmo- 
sing illustration. 

As already remarked, we are apt to imagine that the 
Troubadour always accompanied with his music the 
verses he had previously composed. This is far from 
being the case ; the Troubadour no more thought of 
singing his own poems, than does Sir Walter Scott or 

• " Le Roman de U Roo^ waa kit uallaialied br Iti •"thor, 
William d0 Lorria. who died In 1160; it tlicn oootaiaed 4500 
IlBea. Itwaa,iBthebarimiiiigortliefbnowingaM,eontinoaliV 
John de lleuo, who ciMdM the poem to four dmoiitionfmai 
lAigth. 
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ybWmkmiiL ' Sonne poeli, in erory agCy hate doabt- 
loibea iiiiitie«l ■• well as poetical ; ana, accofdiogly, 
ifevof tbe Tieabadoun oceasicmally mog their own 
(jMpoBi. Bat this piactice was the reverse of general ; 
ed it » cried down in some of the girvenieSf as tend- 
iog to d^gnde the BoUecaHing of a Tvoabsdour. There 
fM IB infador cUms of men who strolled about the eoon- 
BjangiDg Toies, but there were strictly denominated 
JtngUwn: they did not comnoM poetry ; they merely 
d^ to music the Tenes of the Troubadours. The 
Js^kin were generally to be found at the bsnquets of 
die grait, where, for hirci they sung the poems which 
fMAj had been furnished by some Troubadour 
nttb 

Tbecpidiet gentU^ which we see so often applied to 

tTieobadour, signified, not that he was tenoer and 

M bst that in right of his profession, he was a gen* 

itmm^ sad mm such, entitled, whaterer micht be his 

)ak^ to associate with the noblest seigneur of the land. 

1 Ik I^badenrs, (like all popular poets,) were every. 

I tfaoe veleomed as the most delightful of visitors. At 

t ^Qoonsof the petty princes of the 12th and 13ih cen* 

\ Uriel, they were held in the hiahest consideration. ^ lis 

, J tnefcRBt la fortune, lea plauirs, la consideration en- 

m plu flatleuse.** Their anrival was greeted by a 

nder-their departure followed by a sigh. 

Ufiflg in a romantic age, and in a country where 

jpskfediogs are nnrscd by a luxurious climate, the 

I yiet*i iifoorite theme was naturally love. The first 

. OR if s Tnmbadoor was to attach hinuelf to a mis* 

I na, vtMMe charms he might celebrate, of whose love he 

eigbt tesit, or whoae cruelty he might deplore. It is 

. n|abr, however, that the object of a Troubadour's 

paaoB was almost always a married woman, and very 

I pKnDy die vife of his host. Historians lament the 

Ikatisoncss of those times. The male part of the crea- 

tta voe ccrtsinly by no me^ns over-scrupoloiu ;•— a 

. Bia'i monlity is at all times a thing of snow ^.-but 

I ■MDy ef ca in the age we speak ot, possessed that 

tkiilBg purity which aeems to be her peculiar birth- 

{fbt,— Oiat polity y which, enshrii^ in. the female 

insK, cotitks her, next to God, to receive the worship 

«f Boffll man.* In reading the Troubadour poetry, we 

ilsMM iatariahly find the author complain of the cruelty 

i ba niness, who, if she refrained from indignant 

OHODpt, or mortifying indifierence, wit him, at the 

aat, bot hopdesa pity for bis love. The Troubadour, 

' i«*e«er, caduied his ladv*s cruelty, with unpoetical 

^xtitode; after he bad duly lamented his hard fate, he 

fBolly transferred his affection with his verses to some 

eiMrqaaner. Probably his love was about as ardent 

athtt of more modem Troubadoun for their Chloes 

ad Anandaa. May it not be suspected that a poet*s 

*nttngi mely indeed icflect his real feelings ; that in 

^A * poet is a profound dissimulator, and takes ore* 

^ fiir fouemng deep feeling, merely becauw he is 

^tMdeteribeit? 

Vtt there were some whose actions were in delightful 
loisai vith our moat romantic idea of a Troubadour. 
^ for example, was Get^rey Rudel, prince of Blttia, 
«as BWTed by Uie glowing descriptions which the pil- 
inaigafe of the beauty of the Countess of Tripoli (in 
PMoe,) sbandoned his priociptdity, took up the cross, 
ed Huiled orer the seas on his pilgrimage of love :-.. 

Let the shnhcfd tttie his reed, 

Hapny all the summer day, 
While bis flocks aroond him feed, 

And hia little children play ; 
icu never naile again,— • 
A ship ! n thlp !—rU eeek thee o*er the main ! 

[*nog poor RudeL The issue of his adventure may 
kmfter form the subject of a Troubadour story. — C. 




TBI 8UTOR OF 8BLKmK.—A HBltARKABLT 

TRUE STORY. . 

Bg one of the Auihor$ qfthe^^ Odd Volume^** «* Talee 

and Legendty^ jv. 

Okce upon a time, there lived in Sdkiik a aboc- 
maker, by name RabMe Ueckspeckle, who waa cele- 
brated both ibr dexterity in his trade, and fiv some other 
qualifications of a less profitable nature. RabUe wsa a 
tbin, meagre-looking pecsoaaoe, with lank black hair, a 
cadaverous countenance, and a long, flexible, secret- 
smelling nose. In shorL he was the Paul Piy of the 
town. Not an old wife, m the parish could buy a new 
scarlet rokelay without RabUe Vnowing within a great 
of the cost ; the doctor could not dine with the minis- 
ter but Rabble could tell whether sheep's-head or haggis 
formed the staple commodity of the repast ; and it waa even 
said that he was acquainted with thegrunt of every sow, and 
the cackle of every individual hen, m his neighlMuxhood i 
but this wants confirmation. His wife, Bridget, endea- 
voured to confine his excursive fancy, and to chain him 
down to his awl, reminding him it was all they had to 
depend on ; but her interference met with exactly that 
degree of attention which husbands usually beatow on 
the advice tendered by their better halves-ohat is to say, 
Rabbie informed her that she knew nothing cf the mat- 
ter, that her undentanding required stretching, and 
finally, that if she presumed again to. meddle in his 
affidra, he would be under the disagreeable nceesrity of 
giving her a ton-dressing. 

To secure the necsMarr kisure for his lerearches, 
Rabbie was in the habit of riring to his work long be- 
fore the dawn ; and he was one morning busily engaged 
putting the finishing stitches to a pair of shoes for the 
exciseman, when tM door of hit dwelling, which he 
thought was carefully fastened, waa suddenly opened, 
and a tall figure, enveloped in a laige black eloak, and 
with a broad-brimmed hai dmwn over his brows, stalked 
into the shop. Rabbie stared at bis visitor, wondering 
what could have occasioned this early call, and wonder- 
ing still more that a stranger should have arrived in the 
town without his knowledgB. ^ Von*re eariy afoot, 
sir,** quoth Rabbie. «* Lucky Wakerilb's cock will no 
craw for a good half hour yet.** The atranger vouch- 
safed no reply ; but taking up one of the shoes Rabbie 
bad just finished, deliberately put it on, and took a turn 
through the room to ascertain that it did not pinch his 
extremities. During there operations, Rabble kept a 
watchful eye on his customer. '^ He smdls awfuUv o* 
yird," muttered Rabbie to himself; <' ane would be 
ready to awear he had just come fiae the plough-tail." 
The stranger, who appeared to be satiafied with the ef- 
fect of the experiment, motioned to Rabbie for the other 
shoe, and pulled out a puree for the purpoee of paying 
for his purchase ; but Rabbie*s surprise may be con- 
ceived, when, on looking at the purw, he perceived it to 
be spotted with a kind of earthy mould. ^ Qudesake,** 
thought Rabbie, ^< this queer man maun hae howkit 
that purse out o* the ground. I wonder where he got 
it. Some folk say there are dags o* siller buried near 
this town.*' By this time the stranger had opened the 
purse, and as he did so, a toad and a beetle fell on the 
ground, and a laige worm Growling out -wound itself 
round his finger. Habbie*8 eyce widened ; but the stran- 
ger, with an air of nonchalance, tendered him a piere 
of gold, and made signs for the other shoe. ^' It*s a 
thing morally impossible,'* responded Rabbie to this 
mute proposaL *^ Alair by tokoi that I hae as good as 
sworn to the exciseman to hae Uiem ready by dayluht, 
which will no be long o* coming,** (die atranger here 
looked anxiously tovarda the window,) ^ and better, I 
tell you, to affront the king himsell, than the exdaeman.** 
The atranger gave a loud stamp with hb shod foot, but 
Rabbie stuck to his point, oflhring, however, to have a 
pair ready for his new customer In twcnty-ibnr honn ^ 
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andf M tbfi ftnawer, jqttlfcooagh ptiliapi, rewnid, 
that half a pair of ihott was of as Ittde use as half a 
pair of scissors, be found himself obliged to come to 
terms, and seating himself on Babblers three-legged 
stool, held out his kg to the Sator, who^ kneeling down, 
took the Ibot of his taeitun costomer on his Icma, ind 
prooeeded to neasnre it* <' Somothlng o* the BpiAy* I 
think, sir,** said Babbie, with a knowing air. Noaai«Mr« 
** Where will I bring theshoon to when Aof'itdone P*' 
asked Babbie, anxious to find out the dondeile of his 
▼isitoi^ ** I will oiU foe them mysdf bsfoe osck*erowA 
ing/* zesponded the strsngcr in a yeif anoomiMKi 
and indescribobk tone of Toioe. ^ Hoot, sir,^* qaotil 
Babbis, *^ I canna let jou hsc the trouble o' condng 
for them voursell « it will just be a pleasurs Ibr ne te 
tali with them at yout house.*'-.*' I iiave my donbb of 
that,** replied the stranger, in tiie same peculiar man- 
ner; *« and at all ersnts, my bouse would not hM us 
both."*^" It maun be a dooms sma' biggin," answered 
Babbie ; *^ but noo that I has tasn your honour's mea» 
snre*'-.^ '* Take your own,*' retortsd the stranger, 
aad givhig BiAbie a touch witli his foot that laid him 
prostrste, wfiked coolly out of the house. 

■This sudden overturn of hiuiself and his ohms for a 
fow moments -discomfited Ibb Sutor, but quicuy gather- 
iog up his- legs, be rushed to the door, which he reached 
just as Lucky Wakerifo's cock proclaimed the dawn. 
Babbie flew down the street, but all was still ; then ran 
up the street, whid^ was tsrminated by the ehurdiyard, 
but saw only the moveless tombs looking sold and chill 
under the grey liglit of a winter mom. Babbie hitdied 
his led night^^eap olF his brow, and sermtched his head 
with an air of perplexity. **> Wed,** he mattered, as he 
retraeed his steps homeward, ** he has wsrred me this 
time, but sorrow take me if I'm no up wi' him the 
mom 1** 

All day Babbte, to the in ex p res s ible surprise of his 
wifo^ lemafaied as constantly on his thvee-legy^ stool as 
if he had been f irked there by some brother of the craft 
For the spses of twenty-four hours, his long nose was 
neyer seen to throw its shadow across the threshold of 
the door ; and so extraordinary did this event appear, 
that the neighbours, one and au, agreed that it predicted 
some prodigy ; but whether it was to take the shape of 
a comet, which Would ddoge them all with its fiery tail, 
or whether they were to be swallowed up by an earUi* 
quak^ could by no means be settled to the satisfaction 
of the parties c o ncemcdt 

Meanwhile, Babbie' diligently pursued his employ, 
ment, unheeding the concerns of his neighboars. What 
mattered it to hhn, that Jenny Thrifty's coKr had calved, 
that the minister's servant, with something in her apron, 
had been seen to go in twice to Lucky Wakeiife's, that 
the laird's dairy-maid had been observed stealing up the 
red loan in the gloaming, that the drum had gonethrou^ 
the town announcing that a sheep was to be killed on 
Friday P— The stranger alone swam before his eyes ; and 
cow, dairy-maid, and drum, kicked the beam. It was 
late in the tiight when Babbb had accomplished his 
task, and then placing the shoes at his bedside, he lay 
down in his clothes, and fell asleep ; but the fear of not 
bdng sufficiently alert for his new customer, induced 
him to rise a considerable time before daybreak. He 
opened the door and looked Into the street, but it was 
still BO dark he could scarcely see a yard before his nose ; 
he therefore returned Lito the house, muttedng to him- 
self, ** What the sorrow can keep Mm ?*' when a voice 
at his elbow suddenly said, ^ where are my shoes ?" 
'^ Here, sir," said Babbie, quite transported with joy ; 
** here they are, right and tigtit, and mickle joy may ye 
hae in wearing diem, for it's better to wear shoon than 
sheets, as Uie auldsaying gsngs." — *' Perhaps I may wear 
both," answered the stranger. ** Gude safe us," quoth 
Babbie, *' do ye sleep in your shoon ?" The stranger 
made no answer ; but, laying a piece of gold on 3ie 



table and taking up the shoes, walked out of the \umt» 
«• Now*s my time," thought Bsbbis to hhnsdf, ar ht 
slipc after him. 

The stranger paeed slowly on, sod Bsbkie eMcfnlly 
followed him ; the strsngcr turned up the street, sad tht 
Sutor kept ctose to hts heels. <* Odsake, where csli ht 
be gaun P" thought Babbie, as he saw the straoger tsm 
into the ehnrchyard ; ** he's making to that gn»e ia At 
eomer ; now he's standing still ; now be'sslraagdsfnit 
Oudesako ! what's come o' hhn P" Babbie rubbed \M 
eyes, looked round in all directions, bat lo ! ssd bN 
hold I the strainer had vanished. ^^ There's sdom- 
Uiing no canny about tUs," thought Ae Sstot; ^bst 
I'll msrk the place at ony rate ;" and Rabbief sfta 
thrusting his awl into the grave, hastily retarosd home. 

The news sOon spreid nom house to house, ind by 
die time die red-faced sun stared down on the tova, tlie 
whole mhabitants were in oommotioo ; end, sftw ha. 
ving held sundry eonsultations, it wss resolved, nm. 
eon., to proceed in a body to the ehnrdiyard, end spen 
the grave which was suspected of being suspifeiotts. The 
whole population of the Kirk Wynd turned oat on tbii 
service. Sotors, wives, diildren, all hmnfed pell4ndl 
after Babbie, who led his myrmidons straight to tbe 
grave at which his mysterious customer had diuppearcd) 
and where he found his awl still sdckbig in tbe plue 
where he had left^t. Immediately all hands went to 
work ; the grave was opened ; the Ud was forced olFtbe 
coffin ; and a corpse was discoveied dressed in the vest. 
ments of the tomb, but with A pair of perfoctly sev 
shoes upon its long bony foet. At this dresdfol siglH 
the muldtude fled in every direction, Liteky Wakerife 
leading the van, leaving Babbie and a fewbold^bntben 
<tf the craft to arrange nuitters as they pkssed whh the 
peripatetic skeleton. A oooncil was held, and itvtt 
agreed that the coffin should be firmly nslled up snd 
eommttted to the earth. Bsfore doing so; hovever, 
Babbie proposed denuding his customer of hisskoei, ic» 
marking that he had no more need for them thsa s cut 
had for three wheels. No objeetkms were msdi to this 
proposal, and Babbie, therefore, quickly coming* to a* 
tremities. whipped diem off in a trice. They thea drove 
half a hundred tenpenny nsils into die lid of the coffiB, 
and having taken care to cover the grave with pietty 
thick divots, die party returned to dleir scpswleplMtt 
of abode. 

Certun qualms of eonscienee, however, now vm 
in Babbie's mind as to the propriety^Of depriving the 
corpse of what had been honesdy bought tad ptW 
for. He could not help allowing, that if the ghost were 
troubled with coldfbet, a cireomstance by tib mesm im- 
probable, he might naturally wish to rtoedy the evil 
But, at the same dmr^ considering diat the foct of hii 
having made a pair of Shoes for a &funct man wouUbe 
an everlasting blot on the HeckspecUe escatdieOQ, tsA 
reflecting also that Ms customer, being dead in Isw, com 
not apply to any court for redress, our Bator msafuily 
resolved to abide by the consequences of hirdeed. 

Next morning, according to custom, he'roseloog be- 
ibre day, and fell to his work, shouting the old song of 
the " Sutore of Selkirk '» at the very top of Wi voice. A 
short dme, however, before the dawn, his wHb, who wis m 
bed hi the back room, remarked, that in the viry middle 
of his favourite verse, his voice fell into a qoafer; thee 
broke out into a yell of terror | and then >he hetfd a 
noise, as of persons struggling ; and then all wss qsiet 
as the grave. Th({ good dame immediately huddled on 

her clothes, and ran into tiie rimp, udicre she found ue 
three-legged stool broken hi pieces, Ae floor stitved 
with brtsdes, the door wide open, and BsbUe away! 
Bridget rushed to the door^ and there she immcdistdy 
discovered the marks of footsteps deeply printed in tbe| 
ground. Anxiously tradng them, On— and on— jnd on-- 
what was her horror to find that they termmsted in the 
churchyard, at the grsve of lUbbiA customer. Th^ 
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oith itnod the grtve bore (taces of hating been tbe 
tccx of lome fearful 8tnigg1e« and several locks of lank 
^ hair were scattered on the grass. Half dUtrabted, 
^ rushed thnmgh the town to communicate Che dread- 
C tatcDigcnoe. A crowd collected, and a cry speedily 
uMi, to open the grave. Spades, pickaxes, and mat- 
ttb vere (jaicUy put in requisition ; the divots were 
scored ; the lid of the ooiBn was once more torn ofTy 
cd there lay iU ghastly tenant, with his shoes replaced 
aliiifixt, and Babble's red night-cap clutched in hit 
ri|!«hind! 

The people, in consternation, fled frpm the cfaurch- 
isi; and nothios further has ever transpired to throw 
cj liiditioDal light on the melancholy fate of the Sutor 
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TRADITIONS OF THB CBLBBIIATSD 
MAJOR WBIR. 

hikAMffm tfHu^'' BiUorUiOf the SectHA Be* 

Ir ooe of the moat ancient streets of Edinburgh, call* 
litiK West Bow, stands the house formerly inhabited 
If Major Weir, whose name Is scarcdytnore conspicu** 
M in the Crimhial Records of Scotland, than it is no. 
cioQS In the month of popular tradition. The awfiit 
taaat is situated In a small court at the back of the 
Bta street, accessible by a narrow entry leadLog off to 
^(ttt, ibout fifty yards from the top of the Bow.* It 
iiisfpokhnl-looking fabric, with a peculiarly dejected 
cdtiBDil sipect) as if it were conscious of the bad 
mracttr wfaicn it bears amons the neishbouring houses. 
' It is now about one hundred and fifty years since 
Xajor Weir, sn old soldier of the civil war, and the 
>irerof some command in the City Guard of Edin- 
tej^, closed a moat puritanical life, bv confessing 
badf s soroerer, and being burnt accordingly at the 
nke. The scandal in which this involved the! Calvin. 
Jtic party, seema to have been met, on their part, by an 
davoor to throw the whole bUme upon the shoulders 
»rSatu; sad diia conclusion, which was almost justi- 
&d bf the mysteriousness and singularity of the case, 
^ lad tbe effect of connecting the criminal*s name 
nlkaablj with the demonology of Scotland. 

Sandiy strange reminiscences of Major Weir and his 
^ aie preserved iSmong the old people of Edinburgh, 
ol especially by 'the venerable gossips of the West 
Bet. It is said lie derived that singular gift of orayer 
Wvlrieh he surprised all his acquaintance^ and pro* 
aiedioflsoetinionioasa reputatlon-i-ftom his walking, 
eee. This implement, it appears, the Evil One, from 
*bB he procuxed it, had enaowed with the most won- 
M propertiet and powers. It not only inspired him 
^ pnyer, so long as he held it in his hand, but it 
K:ed io the capacity of a Mercury, in so far as it could 
P u ensnd or run a message. Many was the time it 
*ta! out to the neighbouring shops for supplies of snuff 
feia toaster 1 and as the fact was well known, the shop- 
^Kii of the Bow were not startled at the appearance 
^u strange a customer. Moreover, it often answered 
^(to9f when people came to call upon the Major, and 
-bad not unfrequently been seen running along before 
^ m the eaoadty of a link-boy, as he walked down 
ti Uwnmarket. Of course, when the Major was 
^f his wooden lieutenant and valet was carefully 
^t with him, though it does not appear in the Justi- 
^ Records that it was induded in tne indictment, or 
^ liord DhtetoB wtb j ecte d it, in oommon with its 
B^ter, to the ceremonv of a sentence. 

It ii also said Hiat ttie spot on which the Major was 
^t, namely, the 8onth.«ut comer of the esplanade on 
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the Caade-hiD, conthiued ever after aeathed and inea^ 
pable of vegetation. But we must beg to suggest the 
possibility of this want of verdure being occasioned bv 
the circumstance ot the esplanade being a hard gravel, 
walk. We are very unwilling to find scientific reasons 
fbr last'iCentnry miraeles.*-to withdraw the veil iVom 
beautiful deceptions—or to dispel the halo whidi fancy 
may have thrown around the incidents of a former day. 
But a regard for truth obliges us to acknowledge, that 
the same miracle, attributed to the bumine-plaee of 
Wishart, at St Andrews, may be accounted fbr hi a si. 
milar wav..i.the qpot being now occupied by what the 
people thereabouts denominate in somewhat homely 
phrase, *' a mussel midden." 

For upwards of a century after Maior Weir*s death, 
he continued to be the bug-bear of the Bow, and his 
house remained uninhabited. His apparition was fte. 
duently seen at night, flitting, like a black and silent 
shadow, about the purlteut of that singular street His 
house, though Shown to be deserted'by every thing hu- 
man, was sometimee observed at midnight to be full of 
lighu, and heard to emit strange sounds, as of dancing, 
howling, and, what is strangest of all, spinning. It was 
believed, too, that every night, when the dock of St 
Gileses tolled twelve, one of the Windows sprung open, 
and the ghost of a tall woman in white, supposed to be 
the Major's equally terrible sister, came forward, and 
bent her long figure thrice over the window, her Hct 
every time touching the wall about thiee feet down, and 
then retired, closing the window after her with an au- 
dible clang. Some people had occasionally seen the 
Major issue firom the low cloiey at the same hour, mount- 
ed on a bUek horse without a head, and gallop off in a 
whirlwind of flame. . Nay, sometimes the whole of the 
inhabitants of the Bow together were roused from their 
sleep at an early hour in the morning, by the sound as 
of a coach and six, first rattUng up the Lawnmarket, 
and then thundering down th^ Bow, stopping at the 
head of the terrible chse for a few minutes, and then 
rattling aftd thundering back again— being neitlier more 
nor less than Satan come in one of his best equipages, 
to take home again to hcU the ghosts of the Major and 
his sister, after they had spent a night's leave of absence 
in their terrestrial dwellmg. In support of these be^ 
liefs, drcomstanoes, of course, were net awanting. One 
or two venerable men of the Bow, who had, perhaps, on 
the night of the 7th of September, seventeen hundred 
and thirty.siz, popped their ^{ght.capped heads out of 
their whidows, and seen Captain Porteoos hurried down 
their street to execution, were pointed out by children 
as having actually witnessed some of the dreadftil dohigs 
alluded to. One worthy, in particular, declared that 
he had often seen coaches parading up and down the 
Bow at midnight, drawn by six black horses without 
heads, and driven by a coachman of the most hideous 
appearance, whose flaming eyes, placed at an immense 
distance from each other, i^, his fordiead, as they gleam- 
ed through the darkness, resembled nothing so much as 
the night-lampsof a modem vehlde. 

About forty vears ago, when the shades of superstition 
began universally to give way in Scotland, Major Wdr*s 
house came to be regvded with less terror by the neigh- 
bours, and an attempt was made by the proprietor to find a 
person who would be bold enough to inhabit It. Such 
a person was procured in William PatuUo, a poor man 
of dissipated habtta, who, having been atone time a sol. 
dier and a travdier, had come to disregard in a great 
meaanre the sopersUtions of his native country, and was 
now glad to possess a house upon the low terms offered 
by tlw landlord, at whatever risk. Upon it being known 
in the town, that Major Weir's house was about to be 
•re-inhabited, a great deal of curiosity was felt by people of 
all ranks as to the result of the experiment ; for there 

was scarody a native of the dty, who had not felt since 
t.t_ « » « _ »_ . • . - • «« .• . • 
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that awful &brScy aod yet remmnbcnd the iramcroiie 
tcRible itories which he had heard told ictpecting it. 
Even before entering npon hit hasardoui undcrtakiogy 
William Patallo way looked upon with a flattering sort 
of intereat-.4m tntereit atmilar to that which we feel re- 
electing a culprit imder sentence of death, a man about 
to be married, or a regiment on the march to active con- 
flict. It was the hope of man j, that he would be the 
means of retrieving a valuable possession ftom the do- 
minion of darkness. Bui Satan soon let them know that 
he does not ever tamely reUnquish the outposts of his 
kmgdom* 

On the very first evening after Patullo and his spouse 
had taken op their abode in the house, a circumstance 
took place, which effectually deterred them and all 
others from ever again inhabiting it. About one in the 
morning, as the worthy couple were lying awake in their 
bed, not unconscious of a considerable degree of fear,— 
a dim uncertain light proceeding from the gathered em- 
bers of their fire, and all being silent around them.— - 
they suddenly saw a form like tha^of a calf, but with- 
out the head, come through the lower panel of the door, 
and enter the room : a spectre more horrible, or more 
spectre-like conduct, could scarcely have been conceived. 
The phantom immediately came forward to the bed, and 
setting its forefeet upon the stock, looked stead fasUy in 
all its awful headlessness at the unfortunate pair, who 
were of eonxse almost ready to die with fir^ht ; when it 
had contemplated tliem thus for a few minutes, to their 
great relief It at length took away its intolerable person, 
and, slowly retiring, gradually vaoished from their sight 
As might be expected, they deserted the house next 
morning ; and from that time forward, no other attempt 
was ever made to embank this part of the world of light 
from the aggressions of the world of darkness. 

It may appear strange ^at any thing like supersti- 
tion should exist in Edinburgb, where, in the words of 
the poet,— 

—Justice firom her native skies 
Hiffh wields her balance and her rod, 

And Leaminf, with his eagle eves, 
Seeks Science in her coy abode ; 

but, .when we inform the reader that such beliefs are 
only cherished among a very humble or very old-fashion- 
ed class of people, this surprise will vanish. The truth 
is, that Edinburgh is at present two cities — two cities 
not less differing in appearance than in the character of 
their various inhabitants. The fine gentlemen, who 
daily exhibit their foreign dresses and manners on 
Princes* Street, have no idea of a race of people who 
roost in the tall houses of tlie Lawnmarket and the West 
Bow, and retain about them many of the primitive 
modes of life, and habits of thought, that flourished 
among their grandfathers. Such people, however, cer- 
tainly still exist ; and in some of the sequestered closes 
and backcourts of the Old Town, there may at this very 
day be found specimens of people well entitled to the 
designation '' prisca gens mortalium." Edinburgh is 
in fact two towns more ways than one. It contains an 
upper and an under town,— 4he one a sort of thoroogh- 
fafe for the children of business and fashion, the other 
a dea of retreat for the poor, the diseased and the igno- 
rant. The one is like the gay surface of the summer 
sea, covered with numerous vehicles of commerce and 
plnisure ; while the other resembles the rraion below the 
surface, whose dreary wilds are peopled only by the 
wrecks of such gay barks, and by creatures of incon- 
ceivable ugliness and surpassing horror. In short, <^ the 
march of intellect** proceeds idong the South Bridge, 
without ever once thinkmg of the Cowgate. 

Sudi being the state of matters, it will no longer 
seem incredible that lenndary superstition should exist 
in Auld Reekie. In the course of our experience we 
have met witli many houses which have tne credit of 
being haunted. There is one at this day in Buchanan*s 



Court, Lawnmarket, hi the same land in which the e 
lebrated Editor of the Edinburgh Review first u^ ^ 
light. It is a flat, and has been shut up from time in 
memorial. The story goes, that one night as uRpan 
tions were making for a supper party, somethinrtt 
curred which obliged the family, as well as all the s 
sembled guests to retire with precipitation, and lock v 
the house. From that night to tliis, it hss never oni 
been opened, nor was any of the furniture withdrawn u 
the very goose which was undergoing the proctM^ 
being roasted at the time of the dreadful occurreoce, 
still at the fire ! No one knows to whom the bonieb 
longs ; no ooe ever enquires after it ; no one living en 
saw the inside of it ; it is a condemned house ! There 
something peculiariy dreadful about a house under t^ie 
drcnmstances. What sights of horror night prciei 
themselves, if it were entered. Satan is the ultim 
hatres.oi all such undairoed property. 

Besides the numberless old houses in Edinburgh thi 
are haunted, there are many endowed with the ^d 
credit of having been the scenes of murders sndsoidda 
Some we have met with, containing rooois which hi 
particular names commemorative of such cvenis, so 
these names, handed down as they had been from qb 
generation to another, usually suggested the reman 
branoe of some dignified Scottish families, probably til 
former tenants of the houses. We remember, nooieoTQ 
once hearing an aged citizen talk of a common »tair i 
the Lawnmarket, which wta supposed to be haunted b 
the shosf of a gentleman who had been mysterious] 
kiU^ about a century ago, in open day-light, as he vi 
ascending to his own house. We regret not bring abl 
to point out the precise scene of so singular an inadeoi 
or to discover the name of the suffisrer ; and can on) 
mention, in addition, that the affair wu called to vm 
by old people, on the similar occasion of the murder < 
Begbie. The closed house in Mary Kbg*8 Close, (b( 
hind the Royal Exchange,) is believed by some to hs! 
met with tliat fate for a very fearful reason. The ii 
habitants at a very remote period were, it is isid, coi^ 
pelled to abimdon it by the supernatural appearsoi 
which took place in it, on the very first night after th< 
had made it thrir residence. At midnight, ss the goodmi 
was sitting with his wife by the fire, reading his BibI 
and intending immediately to go to bed, a stiaoj 
dimness which suddenly fell upon his light csused hi 
to raise his eyes from the book. He looked at t] 
candle, and saw it was burning blue. Terror took ixi 
session of his frame. He turned away his eyes m 
the ghastly object; but the cure was worse than i 
disease. Directly before him, and apparently not t^ 
yards off*, he saw the head as of a dead person, lookii 
him stndght in the face. There was nothing but 
head, though that seemed to occupy the precise situati 
in regard to the floor wliich it might have done bad 
been supported by a body of the ordinary stature. T 
man and his wife fainted with terror. On avskii 
darkness pervaded the room. Presently the door ope 
ed, and in came a hand holding a candle. This cai 
and stood— .that is, the body supposed to be attached 
the hand stood — beside the table, whilst the terriii 

Sair saw two or three couples of feet skip sloog \ 
oor as if dancing. The scene lasted a short tie 
but vanished quite away upon the man gatheri 
strength to invoke the protection of Heaven. Tbeboi 
was of course abandoned, and remained ever sftervai 
shut up. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



AN EARTHQUAKB. 

Sy Henry G. BHL 
— -*Twas day,— and 3ret there came no Ughl^ 
Or only audi as made more henrihle 



; 1^ denbUi<Hi that before' was hid 

' Ib tbe black shnmd of darknaa.— The red lao, 
)l«d-steui*d and dim, look*d on the hSiea city 
Ukein afrifbted murdenr on the cone 
)Iaagled bennth his foot.— Hie work is done I— 
Slfflce if in tbe streets !— 

FiDo, domeiy and spirei^ lie enimUed on tlie ground ; 
Hordf are tost on palaces ; and gold 
ShiBca upon heaps of dust and scattered stones. 

I IV Tokx of man is o*er ; his might is crush*d 
like a bruised reed ; the labours of his hand 
Are itRir'd ss leaTSs before a tempest. Mark 
WkR his rich temples lie ! and see! 

I Asitegumt cartiMinBke, with his giant stride^ 
A^ goes staggeriog by, how, roaring, fell 
Hsmriasting pyramids, and mook, « 

III mkii^ londineas, the pride that called 
TUrfeeUeoeas eternal. 

TW sloit mnltitade^ in breathless awe^ 
tud oo tlw shore of the mute^ sullen sea,** 
{ A toe dark mass, and fear Is on their souls^ 
• Ubm o'erhanging doud. Their lips are white 
is tbe alt foam, and quivering in despair ;•« 
Tbgf pae, bat speak not. In the withered heart, 
Hie liaif>f<inn*d prayer dies. The grey-hair'd man, 
Mai widi tbe mliery that death has wrought, 
. Diiala of liis murdered children, and blasphemes 
Tk God he worshipp'd in his youth. The child 
Uks OB his mother, and, perplex'd to see 
Rer depth of agony, forgets to weep.^ 

IV nrj ocean seems to share with them 
IVirtocu^dess terror, and is hush*d as death.— 

^ Tet bvk I— fitf off there comes the hoUow sound 
Of nsUog waves.— Nearer and louder !-~Lo ! 
' The waten liave arisen, and instinct 
I indi a atrange life^ needing no winds to guide, 
Ar sweeping cm in their wild majesty ! 
Ani'd with the yoioe of thunder when it leaps 
Aaof the mountain chasms, see I tbey come !«• 
Bisioiider, wilder, and more terrible, 
' TV burning shriek of that lost multitude 
I iisig tbe barren sands !— Up— up to heaven ! 
SbI^ the Almighty's throne, that dread sound ros^— 

IVt bet unearthly Miserere ! Hush I— 

IV bJDswi are upon them.— They have passed 
fwm and forever from the earth ;— 
IWbrdiy element has won Its prey, 
ialbtwiing proudly holds its reckless coilfse. 



TO EGKRIA. 

Sj^ Henry G, Sell. 



** EvKN as a star,** — 
\ iesKit ! lie not to me as a star ; 
Taooeof millions— and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps tbe glimmering splendour in its shroud ; 
Jbrn pales its lustre^ and it shines a&r,— 

Dearest! be not a star. 

<' Even aa a flower,"— 
^ lordiest ! be not to me as a flower ; 
TVnnoertain aun calls forth its odorous breath ; 
TV sweeter perfume gives the speedier deatli— • 
TW iport and victim of a summer hour,'^ 

Lovdieat ! be not a flower. 

" Even as a dove^"— 
^«ipQnat! be not to ma aa a dovo ;— 
TVipoikr oft intrudes upon its rest, 



Robbing the downy joys of its warm nest, 
And flinging silence o*er its native grove,-* 
Purest! be not a dove. 

<< Even aa a rockj^-i* 
Ko^ my most feithful ! be not as a rock ; 
It hates the waves that girdle it, and stands 
Stem as an outlaw'd captain of briganda^ 
Heedless alike of fortune^s smile or shock,-^ 

Changeless ! be not a rook. 

«£venas%ae^*'— . 
My soul's best idol ! be but as thyself ;— 
Brighter than star, and fairer than the flower ; 
Purer than dove, and in thy spirit's dower 
Steadier than rock ; yes, dearest ! be thyself— 

Thyself— only thytelf. 
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AH ! LOVE XT IS A FLEETIMO FtOWEB. 

Bjf the Editor of the Inverness Courier^ 

Ah ! Love it is a fleeting flower, 

That charms but whan it's new; 
And they wha deepest fed its power, 

Maun still the sairest rue. 
I've travell'd far for ae kind look, 

I've tint .my rest for smiles ; 
But wiser grown, nae mair I'll brook 

The thrall of woman's wiles. 

O ! dear as showers to April buda^ 

Or sunshine to the day, 
Wert thou to me in Langholm wood% 

My bonny winsome May ; 
Rich gems to deck thy braided hair 

I brought free the deep green sea ; 
And scented a' thy chamber flUr 

Wi' the odours of Arable. 

But my lowly suit thou spum*st, proud maid ; 

An* the heart I fain waid bring, 
Sae I sit beneath the willow shade 

Fraa mom till night, an* fting^— 
Ah! Love it is a fleeting flower. 

That charms but whan its new, 
And they wha deepest feel its power, 

Maun still the surest rue. 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETiBS. 



Ma R. Chambbrs la at preaent engaged upon two more Re- 
beDlofiiB, the hii^ory of which wtU occupy an eaily volume of 
ronitablc^t Miscdlany. The first of Che two nanstiTca Tefcn to 
the brief but brilliant career of the fiunout Dundee In 1888» which 
Mr Chamber! hhnielf. we undentand, charaoteriaea aaappiaaeh- 
Ing nearer in inteccst to the InauxTectxon of 1745, than any other 
transaction of the kind, which he has yethad to record. Thaiaeond 
narratlvo embraces the unlucky enterpriae of 1715, and com- 
pletes, with his four former volumes, a series of historiettes le- 
garding the attempts of the Cavaliefs and Jacobites of SeoCkad, 
in behalf of the House of Stoait, ftom the first opposllkm to them 
by the Covenanters in 1637, down to the extinction of their hopes 
in 1745.— This industrious and graphic writer is now on the point 
of publishing his volumfaious ooUaetioa of the Legendaiy IH>etry 
of Scotland, which we had the pleasute of annoonainc a few 
months agOi and which we are indined to believe will be the bast 
collection extant. 

A History of the moat Remarkable Coospifaeiaa, e O B a eeta d 
with British History, during the Fifteenth, Siztaenth and Savea- 
teenth Centuries, by John Parker Lawsoni M.A., the laaniedand 
able author of ** The Life and Times of Archbidiop Land,* is in 
preparation for Coosuble's MisceUany, in one volumcw Thia work 
will oontahi, we understand, amidat other IntcrestiogBaatter, Ao- 




eoimtt orthc AuMrinttkNi of Jaaai L «id UL af SeotbBd, llM 
lUld of RathTen, and the Gowrte Cootf^nttft ttie Qvanfom^m 
Plot, and the FasnoiM Ryahowe Plot.. 

Mcmolnof tb* odAntad Udy Fladuiva^ iHfe of tba Riglit 
Hob. Sir Riohard Faaah^wv, Rait Ambaiaador ftom Chariaa IL 
to the Coait of Madild. aif about la appaar. 

A work li aaiMttiicad undar tha titla oi LfCtan from Tnikay, 
Egypt. Nubia; and PalaatlBe. by R. R. Madden, Caq. The au- 
thor, who is a phyiMan, haa bean MiJeunliiff Ibr Ibwywn in 
theaecountriai, and «ai enabled, by ▼iittw of hie piiiftiailiMi, to 
aioertain theaetu^ itale of TuikUh loelety, maaneri, and ene- 
tome, and to f umiih more aceumte Information than hai ever ap- 
peared on the nib|)ect Dmlflc hie tnrreii In the East, he visited 
the Bites of Troy, Itanphlik Theba^ mnA JaruileBi* and oUwr 
Interesting mine. 

A oopy of Burba's DletioBary of tha PWr^e and Bavonatey of 
the United Kingdom has Jnstrcaebed us. The work. In point of 
aecuney and extent of informatian, surpMses any that has yit 
appeared, being compiled from the eomBlvnleattona of the nobi- 
lity, end containing the Baronetclm of Scotland and Irdaad* to- 
gether with various new and Important addltione. 

A History of the lata Catfa^lio Aaeoeiation of Ireland, ftom its 
institution in 1760, to its final dissolution in 18f9, by a member 
ofthatbodyt towhkhereaddad the«piBloasofadielttgulshad 
Traveller on the actual state of Itelaii4« and Ml tha Klaetions of 
England, win appear la a few days. 

Mr Horace Smith, Aa Milhor of ftmAMIya Houaa. Xlllah, 
Ae., has a n«w novel Jh aowidaffabb fcnraiiinaM, to be called 
" The New Foiest* 

The author of RungariiB Talat Is about to puMlah Ronaaees 
of Real Life, In three volumaa. 

The second volump of Mr AttentoMfk Poam* Iht Siigacf Ni- 
neveh, is on the eve ofpubliaation. 

The Rivingtons announce • volume of an iatsrestlag nature, 
to be called The Oerman Pulpit, belngaeoUaetion of sennons by 
the most eminent modem 4iviaee of Gennanyi aalactad and 
translated by the Rev. R. Baker. 

The King of Bavtrta has pubHAed a volmne of Poeme at Mu- 
nich, the profits of which am devotod to •■ hMlllutioa for the 
blind. 

Mary Queen of Seote, aQd other Poami, by John Henaage Jei- 
s^, Esq., will appear in a Ibw days. 

Lncrnnna on DaaiiATtc PmiTaT.— James SbefMan Kimwles, 
Esq., author of Vfaglalne, Uc, has bean invitod to London, and 
several of the principal towne in Bngicwl, to dettmr a Coarse of 
Leetufse on a eubjeeC to wMch few men living can do giaatar 
Justice Dnnnatic Poetry. We underrtand he is about to com- 
mence bis toi*r immedlatoly, in the coune of which ha win pro- 
bably visit Ireland. We believe he will remain a short time at 
Dumfties first, on his way to England { and it Is not unlikely that 
he may be in Edinburgh hi the coune of aest autumn. What 
gives a peculiar andYtdklng tntenet to Mr Xaowta^ Lectures, 
am his powete as an elaanttonlit Hie raadlnp tmd it^tottpas am 
anln*ft-* and beautlAil to theeaUmmau 

Ma Fonn*8 Coi.Lscnon^*We have pleaaum in calliQg tha at- 
tanticn of our readers to die very curious coUectlon of old and 
ram books, and some intoesting and vata^Ue portraits, which 
have been recently tarou^t to Edinburgh for private exhibition 
and sale by Mr Pord. We have gone ovar the aoHecCioa mora 
than once, and though «naU« have iauM. in It many things whidi 
w« couM not eaeily have met with elsewhere. 

Nair Mvaac—Mr Finlay Dun. whose fine taste and musical 
a wp ilsitions am ao well known la Ediabuigh, hbs recently pub- 
lishad two soags, both of which possess much merit They am 
aaaed, " Tha Mad Maiden^ So^,** and" Tha Bonnie Lad that's 
for awn*r the metody of each is vary sweet and fiowing. 

Ma WiLaoH'a Coacaair.— Thie oosHart wae very Judidoualy 
ecodocted, and was pleasantly varied by the Introduction of some 
fine old English madrigals. " The Goldsn Bee,** a very spirited 
aomposltioo, by the Authoress of " Alofse," was sung with much 
tasto by Mim TuastalU and is llkaly to baoane a popular lavour- 



Mn MuaaAirs OoircBnT.— Wc e b s u v a that this aplcndid vto- 
flnististe give a eonaen in timAeecmbly Roams on Tuesday. He 
Is to be assMad by tiM Misan Paton, and Mies iBvexaiUy, who as 
on Ibis oeeaatoa to nsaka harflrst pnbHe appaaraaee, aad of whose 
musical tolents very fovonrable reports have reached as. She is 
agrand^ieee, waam tnlbraiad* of Robert Pergusson, theSoot- 
U»h poa^ whom ahe is mid to msenble very much in eountananoa. 
She is only sixteen t butif what we have heard of thepowerof 
her voice, the fim of her manner, and the brilUaaey of her execu- 
tion, be eorreett she must be a wonderful girl of her age. 

Fajtct Daiaaa>i*^Fot cvaniBg diai^ aoaaa slap-up coves have 



la eoals of mad^eoloured brewa. with 
kcneymemveeta, tai smangreaaespot pattsms, ctobroMered at the 
edge with tobaeeojuiea or hmvy wet t the t^hli 
large, and of any tbtaig yon can eeeew oat of tito auesa t a< 
shirt, wiUmnt slae r as . IWaletiMBepimtltmofafwni 
Any soUiif eoal yanaaa gmbis alio much iafovoart aomeof 
them eoats have d— d graesy eoUan. At bdls. the waistcoats are 
of ;an corts which Qm Ftfiey cribs of Field lane, and Monmouth 
sireat, eaa fttmlshi but thorn that fit am moat UMomUl% 
The ephemeral reign of waMaoals with etmlght oaDam Is fost 
decUning, from toiistaat vaai; Tha new waialaoatib whkham la 
hl^ ▼Ogua, with thorn who have good flmh-bagsi am cut vaiy 
skimping over the emw, and am liked by the snips, beeaum they 
eontuma less stuff: besides, they am mom Bvaly and 
with tha eiiy exampleof Doaty Bob, and other modeb 
For dress hails, the moetappeaived aoetaaMaaaeiat 
says, opei^at tha kaaeib vad gaftorB« aad atripad 
bigst ayeUowfiDigle, k la Ned Stoetonaa, a white castor, fislse 
coUar of foolaoep, which meeto Che log, mustachlos of Day aad 
Martin's Japan, or horse-hair. Sometimes vesta have buttons of 
diflbrent patterns; but ttvery buttons shonM be avoided. Meay 
of the cantaie blades take their tykee to publte assiwMlw, wiOi 
bnss squaean round their throttles i the taU shaved. Greengro- 
ean ornament their hinder quartern with a aanrat, einek a la spi. 
gotandfossai Garpealsnpmfor a twoilbotnyai aaobaapag- 
giorowl; aadtoOoit a thlaiblabplaaadgciceftiny ovar tha sixth 
Jofait ftom the vertdais. 

ThMiricat Gosf^i.— Poole hm produeed a sneeeasfU teoeat 
Dmry Lane, entitled," My WUlB I What WMb r— •« Ktog Leo^ 
hMbcea revived at tha same Thcatmi Yoaag, Irfar^Mite Fhil- 
HpsaOsf^Mkb-At OovontGardan, «• Tha Maid of Judah," and 
" Home, sweat Honab" aonttoua a auceassfiU cazear^— >Tha Ficmh 
Thealm gom waU on i aad ElUston is making the Svney pay.— 
The Italian Open seenu a mom doubtftilHieculationi,— On Tues- 
day lasC, them was a perfoimanm at Covent Garden In aid ef a 
fbnd for raising a moBument to the meaaary of 
Many of his best eongswemeaag hi flae style; aad. to the 
calafterplemof •'The Fadtock,*'MiM Patoaaad Madame Vm- 
tris cGiiJoiaad their po aer a - t he latter amusing tha l^ondwisn 
with the exhibition of a wooden leg, iaddental to the part of 
Leandef, which she suatalned.— ■* O'Donqghue aad his White 
Horse,* a toalo.drBflBatfc spectacle for Easter leprepttlag at Dmry 
Lane.—'* The Provoked Hndiand * havii« bam very aaneasafalat 
this bat TJWriUa. la to be revived at Covent Gaadan, aad will be 
strongly cast. Lord and Lmlp Townly, Charica Kemhte and Miai 
Chesters lUdterd and JfUt Jmiiy, Kedeyand MIm Ndeon t Br 
Franelt Wronghead and Ur Manfy, Faweett aad Wasde. The 
play wIDbe beaattAiUy parformed^MadaamOalatoBl toiaDaUte. 
—Mite Smithson is to HoBteid, astoaishiiw IhalHiteht bat she 
is speedUy to visit London— Charite KcmUa, who takes hia bme- 
fit hem to-night, has not been drnwii^ above thrm good houMs 
in the week. He Is to be succeeded, on Monday, by MimP. H. 
Kelly. It WOUI4 have been much better bed Usry been hem to- 
gether. A new piem wn ptodntied oa TTnuaday wt^iXg 
" The Kiagaad the Caari*it wmea ea M s ftd to Loadoa 
off rather hmvUylKxeb A Mite Oaifca is cxpaetad to 
debut sooB, with the view of fiUh« Mha Nod's Itoa of 
Near Verrmu. 

Weekly List or Perform Airczs. 
April 4— April 10. 
Sat. BoU8trokeJ&raW\/k.4lHglkl4f<eBeiMfaiain. 
Moir. Macbeth, ^FaOgqfO^e, 
Tuaa. Beaux Siratiigem, ^ CoMarfne awt PrIraoMow 
Wan. King Henry ir.^^ralUtffayde, 
Tn va. Prwofd Hutband, 4 King and Cmr. 
Fai. Jfoiiii/aijMerr, ^ Do. 
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TO OUR CORRESPOKDENTS. 

«« A« L. B.*' of Ob^ow writes tnapemtdy aad wel ; aad tte 
author of the article in qnestlan may pachape profit by his opi> 
nions.— >** F." of Dundw bmonr thaaksi weshaU beglad>> hear 
ftom him again; we think he s u w ee d s best in the s en ti nw i tal 
mood. Judging by tha iw mminmm e ut of his ooaamuaioatiosL— 
" A Fricad" hm notchanged oar opinkm on the mlQcct he writes 
about. When <' O. Barbour ** next honours us with a letter* we 
shall be obliged by his paying the postage. 

There am some good Unrn in ** Natom, an Anstoryt* bat, as 
a whole. It is im|wfoet.»Wo mgret that «• The Chieftains of 
Morvcn,** the lines on " Hope,** to " Misfortune," to ■• Spring,* 
andtheStanam by *« D. L. &," will not aaR ns. 

"Cato," to whom waowa aa apologj^ wiU p tei Mw ifcrfiad a 
padtatatour Pnhlirtter^ aaau 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Tk History and Doctrine qfBudhitm popularly illtU' 
inUU ; with Notices of the Kappooitm^ or Demon 
Worihip^ and of the Bali^ or Planetary Incanta* 
Urn of Ceylon. By Edward Upham, M.R.A.S. 
With fortj-throe Lithographic Prints, from original 
Sbgalese Deiigns. London* R. Ackermaniu 1829. 

This is a learned and valaable work, upon a subject 
of much greater interest and importance than the gene- 
ol reader may at first sight suppose. Budhism is the 
most aodent faith of which any authentic records exist; 
fiTem what may be termed modem Budhism, which 
is » modification of the original doctrine, and a slight 
ceviition from pure Paganism, is ?340 years old. It 
offd its existence to Oaudma, or Oodama, (whence the 
Teaunic word God,) who, having been probably a great 
vamor-king and lawgiver in that remote period, taught 
I kb people to believe that he was endowed with super- 
I kcman powers, and on his death was deified, as has al« 
raji been the case in rude ages. The previous trsdi- 
I ticBs residing a Budha, go back to a period long ante- 
lior to that at which the Mosaic chronology fixes the 
I Ddoge. The creed which Gaudma disseminated, and 
I ffhicfa is preserved in its purest state in the Island of 
C«jioQ, extends over all the Indian isles, and the 
I giatcr portion of the vast regions to the eastward of 
! tAe tisDges, among which may be included Birmah, 
Chua, Tsrury, and Thibet. lU doctrines thus Influ- 
I nee the moral and intellectual character of not fewer 
tiian throe hundred millions of the human race. These 
ueeoDfiderations which convert, into matters of deep in- 
terest, the most minute details that can be gathered from 
I tbe afanost unexplored heaps of Eastern manuscripts, 
pictorisl representations, and other antiquities which are 
known to exist, but which no scholar, previous to Mr 
I'pbam, has been able to turn to much practical use. 
^7 no enquiry can have more imperative claims 
cpoD public attention than that which retraces its way, 
cpoo the most authentic data, to the very earliest years 
, of CRstkn, aiid which seems to point to a time when 
^e glRst family of man formed but one community, 
eheriihod the same belief, and observed the same rites. 
That some gprand convulsion in the material world over* 
' threw this state of things, and scattered its fragments 
oter the esrth, seems to be beyond a doubt. Asiatic 
' tmhtioo, though it cannot predsely explain what that 
. conTQiuon was, or how it operated, carries us back to 
! tbe date of its occurrence, and almost seems, in some 
I vagoe snd mysterious manner, to penetrate beyond the 
I banio, sad to pieteot at least a glimpse of the primeval 
, world. 

; We sR strongly inclined to think, that accordmg 
to the correct acceptation of the term, Budhism is a 
vyitem of Atheism. It, no doubt, inculcates a be- 
lief in various gods, or rather in human beings who 



have become gods; but it rejects entirely tbe idea of a 
Supreme Being, who has created and preserves the uni- 
verse. Its highest conception of power and happiness 
is to be in a state of Budha, or to obtain Nieban* 
This state of Budha, or Nieban, is entirely negative, 
and consists in not being subject to weight, old age, 
disease, or death. It is to be obtained only after a long 
progress of metempsychosis, and a succession of punish- 
ments and purifications in hells and purgatories, which, 
by the decrees of fate — Damata~-mnecetsarily follow 
moral or immoral conduct. Four persons have already 
passed into the highest state of existence, namely, that 
of Budha, of which persons Gaudma was the fourth ; 
and his doctrines are to remain in full force for 5000 
years, at the expiration of which period, (nearly one- 
half having already passed,) a fifth and last person will 
appear; and when he transmigrates into the state of 
Budha, the present system of things shall have an end. 
Mixed up with this predominating belief, which, many 
centuries ago, found its way into Egypt, and was thence 
carried to Greece by Pythagoras, are a thousand wild 
fancies and incomprehensible legends, betraying the 
gorgeous luxuriance of Eastern imagination, and show, 
ing, after all, how very short a length man's spirit, ca- 
bined and confined by the trammek of materiality, can 
proceed when it attempts to soar, unaided, beyond the 
paltry range of its own weak senses. 

But, notwithstanding the absurdities of the Budhist 
creed, historical and scientific conclusions of the most 
interesting nature may be deduced from its doctrines 
and traditions ; and this, of itself, would make it wor- 
thy the most careful and laborious investigation* If, in 
retracing the stream of time, we are to look for the foun- 
tain from which all the generations of man have pro- 
ceeded, and if that people is likely to be the most an- 
cient who inhabit districts acknowledged as the original 
nursery of all the arts now spread over the world, it is 
clear that we must turn to the East, and that there 
Budhism, if it does not bring us to the fountain-head, 
will at least carry us a long wav on the right course to- 
wurds it. In the progress of this voyage of discovery, it 
will be particuUurly important and interesting to ob- 
serve, in the first place, that in the Maha-Vansi, a work 
composed in Palee, (the sacred Budbist language,) and 
which is one of the oldest and most esteemed of the sa- 
cred writings, the early history of the human race, 
though laid at a much remoter date, is found to agree, 
in many remarkable points, with our own Sacred Scrip* 
tuxes. The Maha-Mansi records the lengthened period 
of life allotted to the earlier inhabitants of the earth, 
the non-existence of sin, the rationality of the aninuU 
tribes^ the extraordinary ascension of a certain Maha- 
Mandatoo in a living state to heaven, the introduction 
of falsehood and murder^ and the rebellion of men 
against the gods. These are very curious coinddenoes, 
and will, no doubt, tend to confirm the Christian in his 
faith. 

There are other coincidences equally deserving of no- 
tice. Many of our readers are no doubt acquainted with 
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the theory adTanoed by Humboldt, that the twelve ligns 
are not the original Zodiac, hot are derived from a more 
ancient t ysltm of the Inpar Bandons in uae in Ceninl 
Asia. MX Upliam*! work aiuil4i«het the iratb of thia 
theory. The solar zodiac, which the Budhists have 
also, is proved to have been the result of a more advan- 
ced state of knowledge, and to have been derived from 
the far more ancient and original lunar zodiac. We 
thus see Aat astrolqgy, whidi owes its existence to the 
mixture of superstition and curiosity implanted in our 
nature, is, in truth, the parent of astronomy, which is 
science purged from superstition by moreaecurate inform- 
ation. But this discovery leads to stiU further nauUs $ 
—Jt shows an affinity existing in the rites and practices 
of countries the most remote from each other, and be- 
tween which we should not otherwise have been able to 
traoa any sort of connexion. We more particularly al- 
lude at present to the very striking and singular analo- 
gies which may now be perceived to subsist in the com* 
nutation of time and lodiacal signs between the Tartar 
Budhists of Northern Asia and the Astech and Toltech 
tribes of America. It has long been disputed whether 
it was possible to prove that the tribes of Asia and 
America had ever communicated wiih each other ; but 
if we find several arbitrary zodiacal signs the «am« in 
both countries, the question must certainly be considered 
as decided. That the astronomical arrangements and 
divisions of modem Europe should very closely resemble 
those of Budhism is leu wonderful, for it was compata* 
tively easy for the science to fiod its way into Egypt, 
and thence it spread by Greece over all the West. It 
is of importance, however, to observe the very slight ad- 
ditions which have been effected in this department of 
knowledge to the discoveries that were made by the Bud- 
hists tliousands of years ago. 

Budhism, as it now exists, is a reformed creed ; and, 
1^ we have already remarked, is believed to be founded 
on the ruins of Paganism. Oaudma, the fourth Budha, 
did not approve of the doctrines which had been pro- 
mulgated or acquiesced in by the Budhas who preceded 
him ; and though he could not extirpate them, he al- 
tered some, did away with others, and took the remainder 
into copartnership. Original Paganism seems to have 
been little else than a system of demon-worship, and a 
belief in planetary influences. This, indeed, is gene- 
rally the foundation of all barbarous religions ;— men 
deify their hopes and fears, and attach superhuman 
powers to objects, with whose nature they ase unac- 
quaintsd* Climate, habits, and modes of life, modify 
the creed i which will thus be found to vary from that of 
other savage tribes in some of its details, but to preserve 
a close resemblance in all its leading features. Gaud- 
ma, however, in reforming Budhism, had not merely to 
contend with Pagans, but with a more determined and 
formidable sect.-.the Brahmins. The question has been 
ofien agitated, whether Brahminism or Budhism is th« 
most ancient system, and it is a question whick^ many 
centuries ago, occasioned the moat devastating wars in 
India. The result has been that, at this day, the two 
system! divide the East. In Central India, Brahmin- 
ism maintains the superiority t whilst, in the Indian 
Isles and all the ultra-Gangetie continent, Budhism is 
sttprame. The ttuth seems to be, that both creeds are 
modifications of pure Paganism ; and it is of little con- 
iequenoe which sprang up first. The Brahmins calcu- 
late the antiquity of the world ; the Budhista do not 
believe in creation i The Brahmins eat of no animal ; 
the Budhisto eat of all except nine, of which the ox is 
the priocipal i The supreme deity of the Brahmins is 
Viahttu, and the remote periods at which he visits the 
earth they term Avatars; the supreme deities of the 
Budhiits are dieir five Budhas, of which only four have 
yet made their appearance. The great connecting Unk 
becwteen the two systems is the belief they both inculcate 
in transmigration, of whiob we ih^ say a few wordi. 



The doctrine of metempsychosis is the very essence 
and groundwork of Budhism. It is not a mere fanci- 
ful theory, but • moral system, which teaches thstiools 
must atone by penances in faiMot (brms ibr sins com- 
mitted in any present stage of existence, and that it is 
only after they have occupied the bodies of men or ani. 
male, more or less degraded, that they can finally be 
fitted for Nirwana, or the sute of Budha. There being 
no Supreme Being, no great directing Mind, in the Bud. 
hist creed, the system of motempsydiosis was the only 
other plausible method by which a scheme of rewards 
and punbhmenu could be introduced, without which 
no reUgion could ever be popular or WNsful. Budhism 
inculcates, that Gaudma transmigrated through the 
whole drde of the creation, through all the existence 
of land, sea, and air, and that he lived in eveiy statioD 
of human life. This took him three thousand yean to 
accomplish ; but if his faithful followers obey his com. 
mands, they may veir speedily transmigrate into the 
Dewa Loka, or Lower Heavens, where they will gradually 
rise in the scale of existences till they readi Nirwana, or 
final bliss. In the book of the Jutakas, or the five hun- 
dred and fifty incarnations of Budha, a complete history 
is given of his births among the different dassei of 
beings, and the substance of his intercourse with them, 
for the purpose of illustrating three of the chief traits of 
his character — purity, compassion, and wisdom. The 
book was originally written in Fake, and afterwards 
translated into Singalese ; a pictorial iUostimtion accom- 
panies each narrative ; and the work altogether, judging 
by the specimens of it furnished by Mr Upbami must 
be one of the most renaarkable which the East pos- 



The Budhi^fs belief in a series of hells, or sbodes 
for condemned demons and mortals, where the most 
horrible torments are inflicted, adds great additional 
weight to the doctrine of metempsychosis. These pu. 
nishments, as we have already remarked, are not lup- 
poeed to be awarded by any moral governor or creator ; 
for the Budhas perform no other function than (hat of 
exhortation and preaching, but they are bdieved to have 
been made necessary by tlie immutable laws of fats ftota \ 
all eternity. The oath administered to a Budhist, in 
legal proceedings, is strikingly illustrative of this part \ 
of the religious opinions of the people. It if in thew 
words I 

<' If I have not seen, yet shall say that I have seen } 
if I shall say that I know that which I do not know, | 
then may I be thus punished : Should innumerable de- 
scenta of the Deity happen for the regeneration and sal. 
vation of mankind, may my erring and migratuig loul 
be found beyond the pale of their mercy ! Wherever I j 
go, may I be encompassed with dangers, and not ewape ' 
from them, whether arising from murderers, robben, ! 
spirits of the earth, of wood, of water, or of air, or Irom 
all divinities who adore Budha, or from the Qodsof the 
four elements, and all other sphrita ! May blood flow 
out of every pore of my body, that my crime nuy be 
made numifest to the world 1 May all or any of theie 
evils overtake me within three days, or may I never stir 
from the spot on which I now stand, or may the /a/- 
«a»t, or kuh of the eAry, (lightning,) cut me in two, lo 
that I may be exposed to the derision of the people ! 
Or, if I should be walking abroad, naay I be torn in { 
pieces by either of the four supernaturally endowed lions, 
or destroyed by venomous herbs, or poisonous snakes ! 
If in the waters of the river or ocean, may supematttral 
crocodiles, or great fiahes, devour me, or may the winds 
and waves overwhelm me ; or may ihft dread of such 
evils keep me, during life, a prisoner at home, estranged 
from eveiy pleasure ; or may I be aflUcted by the in- 
tolerable oppresskms of my superiort ; or naay a plagve 
cause my death $ after which, may I be pvecipicated into 
hell, thMf to go through innummhte stages of torture, 
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uMngst vhich, may I be condemned to carry water over 
the fiamiiig regiont, in open wicker baskets, to assuage 
tbe best felt by Than Wetsuwan, when be enters the 
bfernsi hsll o( juttice ; and thereafter may I fall into 
tJK bwest pit of hell-; or, if these miseries should not 
RKue, maj I, after death, migrate into the body of a 
liiTe, and loffer all the hardships and pain attending 
the wont state of such a being, during a period of years 
Dusoied by the sand of four seas ; or may I animate 
the body of an animal or beast during five hundred gene- 
nddDS, or be bom an hermaphrodite five hundred 
aces, or endure in the body of a deaf, dumb, houseless 
\>-^y tfof spedes of disease, during the same number 
fl j^aentiona, and then may 1 be hurried to Narak, or 
^ and there be crucified by Phria-Yam, one of the 
bogsofheUr 

Tlie Bodbist doctrine teaches that there are eight 
Isje bells, which, however, are only piobatiooary states, 
i.j!K mortala are purified by fire, and which seem to 
kn loggeated the idea of their Tartarus, Hades, and 
Oiens, to the Greeks and Romans. The hells are sup. 
fOHd to be ttBdcr tbe earth, and rendered mvisible to 
ueyes by the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe. 
]kt Nirwans, theplace of bliss, as well as the Dewa 
Lib, or Lower HeavenS| are situated in the starry 

Did tpaoe and time permit, we would willingly ac- 
; onpaoy Mr Upham into some farther details upon this 
i isoestiflg subject, which he has so ably and laboriously 
' Esiintcd. We might give some account of the singu- 
I iirnotoQS entertained by tbe Budhists of the earth, and 
I beaODosphefic regions ; we might describe the inhabit- 
m of tbe Dewa Loka, or Six Heavens, supplying, as 
»T do, with their multitude of Dives, Pens, fairies, 
adbioteit, giants, and oracular birds, all the materials 
i Anbian &ble ; we might look into many parts of 
idr leligioQS ritual, such as the feasts of the Nats, the 
[ htixil of the Gods, the poisoned toast, and the ine- 
! ^^Eg tree, in which we might discover the more re- 
I ocdiie pirts of the Eleusinian mysteries ; we might 
nee, Id the superstitions connected with the hells, the 
I BtL, aod the Demons, much of the machinery of Dante, 
I r^. 9ot a litde of the creed of our own Teutonic ances- 
I ts, vfao, coming from the Euztne, imported Budhtsm 
I acgwitb them. But we must bring our remarks to 
tdMe, after expressing our full sense of the many dif- 
^Ides Mr Upham must have encountered and over- 
^ before he was able to poduce so splendid a work, 
>:>Kibject so far out of the beaten track. We are 
vciiatareof the labour and perseverance requisite to 
^ isto the hidden stores of Indian literature ; and in 
l^uPalee manuscripts rdattng to Budhism, we know 
l*|: tile writers purposdy wrap up thehr meaning, and 
^aofe willing to mystify and mislead, than to give 
^ diidnct information. We cannot, therefore, bat 
Bje, with surprise, the very lucid manner in which 
fCpham has arranged his materials, and the distinct 
^iavbieh he brings a thousand scattered facts to 
■poa the point in question. The coloured litho- 
^: prints which the volume contains are themselves 
1^^ great value. The originals have been presented 
Ixndon Asiatic Society, and are considered the 
nd only examples extant of the ancient mode of 
Bg bj pictures. Few publishers can do greater 
to a work than Ackermann, when he is so dis- 
; and, from the splendid style in which the pre- 
'^at been nt up, we do not wonder to learn that it 
ow not kss than L.1400. We believe the im- 
^3n bas been Hmited to 200 copies, and it will 
ibe mneh less widely drcnlated, than ihe in- 
' Bators of ita contents deserves. It must, how- 
)0f CMise find its way into all the great libraries ; 
kvene glad to perceive, by a Prospectus now be- 
^3, tbst Mr Upham is diligently proceeding with 



his Oriental researches^ and is engaged in editing the 
three sacred and historical books of Ceylon, comprising 
all the authentic annals of Budhism, drawn from sources 
to which none but Budbistt themselves could have ac« 



cess. 



Traits of Travel f or TaUi of Men and CiHee. By 
the author of (' High-Ways and By.Wayi." 8 vols. 
London. Henry Colbum* 1829. 

BIr Grattan*s abilities as a novelist are not greatly 
above the ordinary currency of the day. He writes in 
a light pleasant style, and his stories are agreeable enough 
to read on a rainy af^moon, when one does not exacuy 
know what to do with oneself. But they will never set 
the Thames on fire, nor even, we suspect, make tbe 
author's fortune. The work now before us is not an im- 
provement on Ills ^' High- Ways and By-Ways ;** it has 
too much of a ntade-up air, as if the writer had been 
more anxious to fill a book than to increase his reputa- 
tion. It bears, in many parts, evident masks of haste 
and carelessness ; and these are hardly redeemed by the 
fire and brilliancy of the remainder. Besides, we do 
not think that Mr Grattan has adopted the most popu- 
lar style and plan for fictitious narrative. He assumes 
the character of a walking gentleman, and seems more 
desirous to recount his own personal adventures than to 
supply his readers with an interesting series of tales. 
This is injudicious ; and, at all events, the idea was ex- 
hausted m bis <^ High- Ways and By-way s.** The no- 
vel-reading public must dther have fish or fiesh. They 
don*t want half-and-half works, where the author is en- 
tirely lost sight of in one page, and starts up again, 
prosy and egotistical, in the next. They do not like 
to be thus cheated out of a good love-story, fall of tears, 
and duels, and hard-hearted papas and mammas. Mr 
Grattan may be one of the most charming little men in 
existence; but there is nothing particularly romantic in 
his walking through lanes in Normandy, or taking cross 
cuts in Belgium, going into hedge alehouses, and meet- 
ing with queer postilions and blowsy dairy-maids. A 
book in three volumes should be made of sterner stuiT 
than this ; for really there is a good deal of flummery, 
and not a great deal of substance, in the ** Traits of 
Travel." 

The work consists of a number of Tales and Sketches, 
to which it is impossible for us to allude individually, 
and we dierefore have preferred giving a general opinion 
on the whole. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we mean to deny to Mr Grattan the praise unquestion- 
ably due to him. He is not a very profound or power- 
All writer ; but he has many good qualities, which ought 
not to go unrewarded. He has a neat flowing style, 
considerable facility of desaiption, a fair portion of Irish 
enthusiasm, a gentle vein of sentiraentalism, a tolerably 
acute perception of character, and some humour, which, 
though it never inundates, flows on in a quiet, pleasant 
stream. In short, Mr Grattan has few faults ; and all 
that he wants to make him a more eminent man is a 
more decided and original genius. 'We had marked se- 
veral passages for quotation, but must limit ourselves 
to one, the spirit of which our readers will be able to 
enjoy, though detached from the Tale in which it oc- 
curs. We uiall entide it 

A iCEN£ BZLOW THE TABLE. 

''Very soon after the soup had been removed, and the 
housekecper*s operations had commenced in solid ear* 
nest, and while I was in the act of addressing a sen- 
tence of civility to the interesting girl beside me, I felt 
something gently touch the point of one of my feet with 
a very light pressure. I did not pay any attention to it 
at first, and on a repetition of the touch, I concluded 
that a cat was passing to and fro under tbe table. Af- 
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ter ft Yttj abort intenral, howeTer, it cftme ftgrnin ; and 
there waa something so intelligible in the feel of the 
thing, and in the language it apoke, that I thought 
mere animal agency oould not alone have caused it 
The fact of the case came across my mind with ft 
quickness and d^amess that showed, as I thought, a 
considerable aptitude on my ^rt. I was convinced, in 
ft moment, that the saliow^Tisagcd doctor was sending 
his long legs on an embassy fVom the other side of the 
table, and thftt his grisly foot believed itself iu the act 
of making a very tender impression on the instrp of my 
beautiful neighbour. My determination was instantly 
formed to encourage the doctor's error, to personate, 
with the point of my foot, the moiety of one of those no 
doubt delicate ones for which it was mistoken, and to 
amuse myself by observing those secret workings of the 
doctor's «o/«, which I thought, if properly managed by 
me, would be likely to display themselves in his coun- 
tenance. 

«< In pursuance of this Creak, theconsec^uencesof which 
I little foresaw, as my readers will believe when they 
learn them, I quietly slipped my foot out of its shoe, 
the better to counterfeit feminine delicacy ; and advan- 
cing it softly towards that ot the doctor, which had re- 
treated ftfter his last attempt, I gently touched the tip 
of his great tue with mine. While I did so, 1 turned 
again towards the lady on whom I was committing this 
personal forgery, and, though saying a few words to her, 
I marked, by a single glance, the effect of my first step 
in this underfoot aiSair. The doctor's look had been 
louring and disi^poioted ; but no sooner did he feel 
the timid touch which I essayed, than a frightful ex- 
piession of delight showed itself on hi» face. An odious 
streakiness overspread his cheeks, the livid veins of his 
temples swelled almost to bursting, his lip quivered with 
a convulsive tremor, and his glowering eyes seemed to 
float in bUc. The look of sickening softness, which he 
rolled across the table, was enough to infect the delicate 
things it passed over, like the poison-blast that desolates 
the garden of Araby. 

" I was utterly disgusted with the fellow ; but I did not 
the less amuse myself with him. For full half an hour, 
I played him as an angler plays ft salmon, forward and 
bftckward, from one side to the other ; sometimes luring 
him on, dien letting him retreat ; now suffering his foot 
gently to press mine, then giving his a squeeze on the 
most sensitive and corny part ; and, on these occasions, 
I could mark on his Ups the anguish which he was, 
martyrlike, enduring so bravely. At last I got quite 
tired of my sport, and began to hate the wretch, as his 
glances at the passive object of his gallantries seemed to 
give her credit for ft sympathy with his overtures, of 
which she was wholly innocent. He at last looked so 
atrociously amorous, that I could keep my temper no 
longer; but, slipping my foot again into my slioe, I 
waited for his next approach, and drawing back my leg 
an instant to take forcible aim, I darted it forward with 
amazing accuracy, and just caught his advandog shin- 
bone on the edge of my square-toed shoe. The pain he 
suffered must have been intolerable, for he smacked his 
knee against the table with a force that caused it to dart 
up like a sprins-board, and made a mateloUe of eels, 
which was beside him, bound, as though they had just 
been popped into the frying-pan. Several bottles and 
glasses were upset and broken, and the whole of the 
sensitive assemblage looked affrighted. The victim of 
my vengeance vrrithed with pain ; and I, with all the 
hypocrisy I could put on, looked penitence personified, 
and apologised, expressing my fears that I had kicked 
him instead of a dog or cat which I supposed to have 
been at my foot. ^ I beg a thousand pardons,* said I, 
in conclusion. 

*' < Au contraire, JMontieuty c*e$t mot,* exclaimed 
he, bowing down to the table-cloth with perfect polite- 
ness, and I was quite satisfied. But if I w&s, or even 



gratifed with his discomfitaseand Buffering, the fceliDg 
was soon changed to one of ft very different kind. No 
sooner were the staring eyes of the party tsken off hit 
face, which I, however, continued slyly to observe, than 
I pooeived him to dart one lookftt my lovely neigkboar, 
of such ft mixed ftnd horrible kind, that I felt myself 
bodily to shrink from it. He either meant to reprosdi 
her for her insensibility to his sufiering, or for a com. 
plicity in the injury done him. Heaven knows wbsti 
but so deadly a look of anger, hatred, and rcvengp, I 
certftlnlv never witnessed. I>uring the remainder of the 
repast, he sat sullen and silenL**.—?. 9C-101. 

To such of our readers as wish for a longer sample of 
these volumes, we recommend the sketch called, ^^ A 
Bone to pick, ft tftle of Irish ReTenge,** and the story of 
^* Laura Permegia," which is very sweetly and piettilj 
told. '' The Mftison de Sant^* contains some gnphic 
writing ; but it is a painful and diaagi eeable subject. 
The whole of the third volume we consider heavy. 



The Practice qf Cookery^ adapted to the Butineit of 
Everyday Life, By Mrs Dalgairns* JBdinbuigb. 
Cadeil and Co. 1829. 

This is by fftr the most complete, and truly practi- 
cal work, which has yet appeared upon this subject It 
oontaina 1434 Receinu, and the Index alone oocupia 
twenty-five pages. Mrs Dalgairns is not one of those 
imsginative and flowery preceptors, who think it neces- 
sary to call in the aid of fiction and fine writing, to gire 
an interest to the engrossing and important mstten of 
which she treats. She pr^eeds to business at once ; 
and from her title-page, to her <* Prmted by Btllas- 
tyne and Cow*' ftt the foot of page 628, she never fori 
moment turns either to the right or to the left ; bat, de- 
voted to the metier she professes, prides beiself oo be- 
ing totut in illo. Her book will be found an infallible 
Cook*s Companion, and a treasure of great price to ibe 
mistress of a fftmily. It is stuflled choke-full of the 
most important gastronomical information ; and, like i 
well-fed turkey, or juvenescent pig, it has swelled oot 
under the fostering care of JUrs Dalgairns, till it hu 
actually become fat and dumpy ; reminding us of an 
ftlderman we once knew, five feet high by four brasd^- 
ft very incarnation of all the good things of this life* 
There are 25 Chapters, in ihe course of which we tre 
treated, among many others, to 95 receipts for soups. 
115 for fish, 70 for beef, 60 for veal, 31 for pork, 41 
for poultry, 14 for curries, 104 for gravies, uucci, &^m 
66 for vegetables, 2G3 for puddings, pies, and tsrts, 134 
for creams, custards, &c., 100 Tor cakes, &c, 82 for 
preserves, 61 for domestic wines, 15 for the dairy* 9^^ 
88 miscellaneous. Then we have remarks bcsidet oo 
the poultry -yard, brewing, tlie kitchen garden, bees, 
pigs, &C. The highly-judicious nrinciples upon which 
the book has been composed are tous stated in the PR- 
face :— '^ The chief requisites in ft work of this kiod 
ftre, first, tlie intrinsic excellence of tlie precepts it coo* 
tains ; next, their economical adaptfttion to the habits 
and tastes of the majority of its readers ; and, lastlji 
such a distinct arrangement of the various parts, that no 
difficulty can arise in searching for what is wanted, dm 
any ambiguity in the meaning of the directions when 
found.*' We are farther assured, that every xeceipt has 
been actually tried, either by the author, or by peisoos 
whose accuracy in the various manipulations oould be 
safely relied upon. With so many argumenU in its 
favour, we cannot doubt that the ^^ Practice of Cook- 
ery** will soon find its way into ft wide and useful cir- 
culation. For our own part, we have in an iropresuve 
manner presented our cook with a copy, solemnly de- 
claring, that if an Ul-dressed dish ever sgsin sppear 
upon our table, the punishment shall be instsst dis- 
missaL 
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A Memoir of Barbara Ewing, "By her Husband, 
Grerille £wiDg. Glasgow. George Gallie. 1829. 

It a with considerable reluctance that we notice this 

fdame; and, had we not promised to speak of every 

rork of any consequence that issues ftom the Scottish 

»as, ve sboold certainly have passed it over in silence. 

We beliere it to have been written with proper inten- 

luBf ; but we can say little either for the good taste or 

j ddioqr of feeling which led to itsT publication. The 

I Iste Mrs Evfflg, in every sense of the word, belonged 

^ a frivate liitf and, we doubt not, possessed virtues 

I fhtdi endeared her to her friends, and her domestic 

! Qfcie. Why this veil should be drawn aside after her 

jotb, and an account of her birth, parentage, and edu- 

. oiioo, habits, and dispoiiitions, be written by her htis- 

I ifji^ and sold for three-and-sixpenoe, we confess our- 

. dm at a loss to discover. We do not like this trum- 

! pedag of the dead ; and far less do we like it, coming 

fics the Reverend Greville Ewing. It seems to us, that 

liffidoved husband should feel that th?ri was some- 

I tbiag too sacred in his grief to have it made a common 

topic of conversation at every tea-table and gossiping 

riit. We may be wrong, (for Mr Ewing has more ez- 

periaoe in these matters than we have,) but if a ^< Me« 

' loir" of bis third wife was to be written, we do not 

i imk that he was the person who should have done it 

i fepisi over the literary and religions merits of tlie 

iglimie, though we think there is much to object to in 

i k iojinoations and attacks it contains against the £s- 

j tibli^ Church of Scotland ; and we forbear to en- 

i ^JR whether it is of much importance for the public 

obow that Mrs Ewing '^ was blest with a pious nurse, 

vha, being a widow, continued witli her during the 

^ of her childhood,'* — or that, when she lived in 

j k ndoity of Auldkirk, '^ she procured visits from itine- 

; auand congregational preachers,'' — or that it was " a 

aitual comfort to her and her husband that, during 

't^ married life, they were seldom separated, though 

' ^! Derer grudged his absence when it was occasioned by 

I oils of erangeUcal daty,'*.-^r that ^^she zealously en- 

||igal in a side of ladies' work in Glasgow, in aid of 

tt faods of the Glasgow City l^Iission, and superin- 

'• tsded one of the tables at that sale ;"— we pass over 

ttse things, and content ourselves with expressing a 

bpe, that, if this book turns out a good speculation, 

Mr Ewing will also give to the world the ^^ J&Iemoirs '* 

s[tvo other ladies, who must have been equally dear to 

^ Hod both of whom, no less than the lady to whom 

k dedicates the present volume, he is ^'soon to meet in 

idathlen world.'* 



He We8tmn9ter Review, No. XX. April 1829. 

lAidon. Printed for the Proprietors. Edinburgh. 

WiOiim Tait. 
Af MoKlhiy Magazine, No. XL. April 1820. 

l^on. Whittaker. 

Tflis is a good Number of the Westminster Review, 
• Kefievs go, in these degenerate days. Be it recol- 
^^ that, though steering clear ourselves of all poli- 
anl bias, we, nevertheless, assume the privilege of ad- 
Bvtag talent wherever we meet with it — " from Indus 
k the Pole"--oo matter under what garb it may ap- 
P>' We think Shiel and O'Connell two of the cle- 
^sm men which the clever country of Ireland has pro* 
^ ; but we are not on that account prepared to deny 
^ liird Eldon is a great statesman, or that i he author of 
'^TiteBreaking.in on the Constitution," in Blackwood's 
Higuiae, is an able writer. We are perhaps disposed 
(Bbdierethe Uamiltonian system a system of humbug ; 
^ at the same time, we should never desire to see a 
^ article in the Edinburgh Review, than that of the 




Rfev. Sydney Smith in defence of it. We can enjoy the 
ingenuity of Air Combe, and a few more of the phreno- 
logists, and, nevertheless, we can smile to see Phreno- 
logy knocked on the head by Sir William Hamilton, 
Mr Jeffrey, or any other worthy antagonist So we can 
take up the Westminster Review just as if it were the 
Quarterly, and the Quarterly just as if it were the West- 
minster ; and we can be as much pleased with Mr Bow. 
ring as we are with Mr Lockhart, provided they both 
support their own theories and opinions with an equal 
share of intellectual acumen* 

Thc^r«^ article in the present Number of the West- 
minster is an elaborate review of Sir Walter Scott's 
^^ Tales of a Grandfather." The writer enters into a 
minute investigation of Sir Walter's sentiments regard- 
ing the House of Stuart, and endeavours to convict him 
of many inaccuracies and fallacies. This is a point 
which has been long mooted, and will never be settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties. There is one objection, 
however, made to the *^ Tales," which we ventured to 
state some months ago, and which, we are not displea- 
sed to see, is completely coincided in by the present 
Reviewer. '< An historical work," he observes, *< com- 
posed for the instruction of youth, should, above all 
things, be careful to point out what is commendable, 
and what reprehensible, in the actions recorded. The 
work, in this respect, falls far short of the character of 
a good instrument of education. Censure and com- 
mendation are often not dealt out at all, or are not ade- 
quately explicit ; and sympathy is wanting with the in- 
terests, the characters, and the principles, with which it 
is for the good of mankind that every man should sym- 
pathize." This, we suspect, is the great and leading 
blemish of all Sir Walter's controversial writings, or 
rather of those writings which should have been contro- 
versial, but which are not so. 

The second article is a long one in defence of the 
Hamiltonian system. That ^is system, which pro- 
fesses to do so much, has made so little progress, is one 
of the chief arguments against it, and one which speaks 
more powerfully than the most laboured disquisition 
ever written.~.The third article is an amusing piece of 
gossip and light reading, concerning the Court of Na- 
poleon, condensed from three or four French works on 
the subject-i-The fourth is a political puff of a novel 
called ** The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century," 
and the author is christened by no less a title than the 
" Hibernian Sir Walter Scott."— The fifth is a short 
essay on Banking, taking the Letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther for its text. We plead guilty to not having 
read it. — The sixth is an overhawling of an article in 
No. XCVI. of the Edinburgh Review, which, it is 
maintained, under a show of defence, was an invidious 
attack on 3Ir Bentham — the magnus Apollo of the 
Westminster Review. We shall leave the gentlemen 

to fight out their own quarrel The seventh article is a 

laborious and important one on the abuses existing in 
many of the public offices in which the Public Records 
of the country are preserved, and an account of the 
manner in which those abuses operate to retard histori- 
cal research, and to impede the course of justice..^The 
eighth article is a flippant and very inconclusive one, 
(although the author writes as if he were an oracle of 
the first magnitude,) on the important subjectof Dry Rot. 
.~Tbe ninth is a tolerably unintelligible account of a 
very unintelligible book, ^^ The Misfortunes of Elphin." 
.—The tenth is a clever exposure of the absurdities of 
the Disabilities and Privations affecting the Jews in 
England.— The remaining articles, all of which are in- 
teresting, are upon the Law of Literary Property and 
Patents, — the Newspaper Press of London, — Poor 
Humphrey's Calendar, — the Expeditions to the North 
Pole,— the system of Political Police in France, — and 
the Case of the Forty-Shilling Freeholders. There is 
thus a great variety of subjects discussed ; and, on the 
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whole, ID exeeedingly creditable ditpUj of talent In the 
Twentieth Nnmber of the Westminiter Review. 

The Monthly Msgeiine ii one of the etancheet period- 
icals in the metropolis for the glorious Coostitation ci 
1088, and has, like old Eldon, battled to the rery bst 
gasp. The present Number oontains, among other 
things, a short but bitter attack on the Cabinet, a doien 
members of which the Monthly could see *^ kicked out," 
(to nse its own words,) without the slightest oompnne- 
tion. On poor Peel they are particularly severe ; they 
say,.^*' Our hearts shrink at the mention of the apos* 
tate. Scorn has no word deep enough for the emotion 
which his very name slirs in us. He if undone ; if he 
were to live for a thousand years, he can never wash 
away the name his apostacy has earned to him. The 
best thing for him to do, is to fly from public life, and 
make his peace with Heaven ; for, by his country, he 
will be called the Apostate during his existence, and it 
will be the only title on his grave !*' 

Doctors difl'er, and so do Magaaincs and politicians. 
Mr Peel, we doubt not, b an honourable man,-^ 

'< So are they aB, all honourable men." 

As a eorious fact connected with this Magastne, we may 
mention, tiiat the Printers, Publishen, Proprietors, 
Editons dtc, sent a petition to Parliament against all 
concessions to oar Roman Catholic brethren. The 
Monthly, in its Original Tales and Sketches, comes 
nearer Blackwood than any other Magasine we know. 
Their ^^ AflfUrs in General" are sometimes very good, 
and the Review department is conducted, on the whol^ 
with spirit and impartiality. 



i7tti>*# BHHih Drama, Edinburgh. Stirling and 

Kenney. 1829. 

This is a neat and correct edition, now In the course 
of being published, of the most popular acted dramas. 
It was originally projected by the inaividual whose name 
it bears, and from whom it was purchased some time 
since, by Messrs Stirling & Kenney, who rightly calcu- 
latcd upon its speedily superseding other more spurious 
editions. They employed, as their editor, Mr Hislop, 
who, till recently, was editor of one of the Edinburgh 
weekly newspapers, and whose acquaintance with dra- 
matic matters and judicious criticisms on the stage, well 
fitted him for the task. Thirteen numbers have already 
made their appearance, and others ate to follow in ouick 
succession. To each play are aflixcd *^ Remarks ** by 
the editor-^ibrief, sententious, and spirited — describing 
the character of the play, with a short account of its au- 
thor, and of any remarkable incidents which may have 
occurred during its representation. An engraved front- 
ispiece is also given to each number ; but, although this 
is a very common practice, it is not one of which we can 
at all approve. The frontispiece to a play that is sold 
for so low a price as sixpence, must always be of the 
most inferior description. So far from bringing any 
particular scene more vividly before us, it merely spoils 
the pleasure which our imagination might have enjoyed, 
if left to picture for itself the personal appearance of the 
characters. In taking up the numbers before us at ran- 
dom, we find that Juliet has a snub nose of the most 
awkward description, — that Richard III, is evidentiy 
labouring under a severe attack of colic,— that Justice 
Woodcock is a caricature of the Laird of Cockpen,— and 
that Captain Mackeath is an uglier and more dissipated- 
looking rascal than either Burke or Hare. When we 
bind me work into volumes, we shall most assuredly 
tear out the emhelHshmentt ; for we do not choose to 
have our conceptions of the immortal creations of poetry 
thus vulgarisecL We may remark, that this is the only 
edition of the theatre tiiat contains our popular national 
dramas, which, we understand, have been carefully col- 



lated ftom the Edinbargh prompubodks. On the whole, 
we can safely recommend the work to all those penons 
who like to get for a sixpence that for which they would 
elsswhert pay several smllings. 
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Th€ Book of H^tflM ; A Comfo%dkvm of DtmitHc 
Medicine^ deducod firom Ae experience of the moti 
eminent modem Praetitiortere, London. Vizetelly, 
Branston, & Co. 1829. 

Dk AtticsTftoya has said, that ** It would be highly 
advantageous to the public, and likewise to the bert 
part of we medicsl profession, if the predispositions ind 
occasions of disease were made a portion of the edoa- 
tion of every gentleman.'* We aire inclined to agree 
with the Doctor ; and are even disposed to go a step 
farther, and to tiiink, with the celebrated Howaid, that 
it would, in most cases, be best were every msn to be i 
his own physician. He would commit blunders, to be i 
sure, now and then ; but he would never have to iwaU 
low a whole materia medica, or go through a eoune of 
operations, that make the flesh creep but to thick of. 
Here is a pUin sensible book, called «' The Book of 
Health," containing simple remedies for all known dis- 
eases, which any body, with a head larger than a pin, 
may understand at once, and have the immediate Mti^- ^ 
faction of curing himself, without being a guises oat 
of pocket. We do not know the price of the '* Bat>k of , 
Health ;** but it cannot exceed five shillings ; end the 
first time we are afflicted with apoplexy, asthma, caurrh, 
diabetis, dropsy, inflammation, jaundice, palsy, rheu- 
matism, syncope, typhus, vertigo, or any of the other 
" ills that flesh is hiir to," we intend trying vhciber, 
witii its assistance, we may not save the doctor*8 fee. If 
we die, the Bdinhurgk Literary Journal must incvi- 
tobly stop, and the reputotion of the " Book of Health" 
will be ruined ; but this is a frightful consnmmatioD, 
which we do not anticipate. 



T7ie Library of Entertaining Knowledge. To/. /• 
Part I. The Menageries-^Quadrupeds^ described 
and drawn from Living Subjccta, London. Charles 
Knight. ApriL 18^9. 

This is another of those cheap and nsefiil works 
which at present swarm throughout the country. It is 
published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge,..-* very praiMwor- 
thy and excellent institution, ranking among its mem- 
bers Henry Brougham, Lord John Kussell, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Henry Hallam, Francis Jeffirey, Captain 
Basil Hall, and many other eminent literary and scien- 
tific characters. The part now before as is very hand- 
somely printed, of the sire and shape of an elegant pocket ■ 
volume, which will extend to upwards of four hundred 
pages, and will sell for four shillings. It contains a nnm- 
ber of engravings, executed with much spirit and fidelity; 
and the interesting subject to which it relates is treated of 
in a popular and pleasing style. We understand that two 
other volumes are in preparation, one of which is to be 
entitled, " The Love of Knowledge overcoming the 
Diflicultles of its Pursuit ; Ulustrated by Notices of 
celebrated Persons;" and tfie other, •*A History «nd 
Description of Substances used in the Arts." A W 
is to be published every montii ; and if it proceeds «» « 
has commenced, we wish the work all success. 

The Dublin JuveniU Magazine ; or Uteraryand 
Religious Miecellany. No. L AprU IS29. W>- 
lin. William Curry, Jun. & Co. 

Tdxs is a neatly printed, and very ^P^'^^ 
fittle work. It is adapted fbr aD dasses, bat Wga» 
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mre tsfeaally for the yontlifiil pmrt of ibe Irish popa- 
Um* It eombmn liienry amaaement with religious 
rtfadioB; nd, without btlng particularly brilliant, ia 
ikMig nd judidoos. P^tkal allmiooa are areided, 
ltd thece k nothing Ytolent or uneh^stian in the tone of 
igoBloii. We shoold thmk it will meet with a fair 
^ofeoeomagemeDt, e^eeidlj in the sister Isle. 



SCIENCE. 



raS FORMATION AMD HISTORY OF THlB B ARTH. 

ANtw System of Geotogp^ in which the Great Revo» 
hktwhi ofihe Earth and Animated Nature^ are re* 
rnciled et once' t^ Modern Science and Sacred 
B'lstwy, By Andrew Uie, M.D. F.ItS. Professor 
of Phjsics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
looian Uoirersity. London. Longman & Co* 1829. 
Pp.621. 

The principle of enriodty in man is the origin of all 
thit be knows beyOnd the truths of Rerelation. And, 
rfaik it could nevto have discorered these, its Judielons 
affekeboilds aronnd his faidi raifiparts that resist the in- 
afiouoicrsachnitotsof aseepticism, which assumes that 
pmioB of wisdo(n*s attributes, that consists in douht- 
b^ vitbost being able to norturtf the noblest of its cfaa- 
aeteriitie^— Belief. It thus repels, too, the more painful 
udpitiBble hesitations and fears, which most readily 
t&tOL minds whose fineness of temperament exposes 
to to the aitetnationa of confidence and despair. 
Ciriaity, or a deaiffe to know, is the parent of bdief in 
Natnallland the builder of the firmest bulwarks 
aoood Rerealed ReMgion. It has soared sunward,-* 
ontted the stars of the firmament— extended to us the 
tooodtties of creation— ^calculated the density of other 
phnet i and measttied that of our own. The meanest 
iiing that crawls examines with its earliest developed 
istmet, the habitation where it is placed. Man has 
sediiated on the structure of his--4he EartK^-aince the 
^ that he became, in virtue of hia capadty of intelli- 
pMe, iu maater. The first root he extracted from its 
laHke, the first grave he dog in its bosom, served to 
Ad? bim the diversified nature of the component psrts 
if ^ floor upon which he stood ; and the convulsions 
viiicfa it ioffered, oaveiled its deeper mysteries, and call- 
ed fimh his prafo n nder thoughts. What was wonder, is 
»v nenee ; what was simple observation, is now Oeo- 
LOGT. This is the appropriate term which is attached 
tB the study and knowledge of the nature of the earth, 
ad the revolntioDS which its crust has undergone. It 
■ oeteasj to raagDify the importance, the dignity, or 
!^ Mrikmg and engrossing nature of investigations, 
*t)icfa have for their aim a right understandfaig in re- 
^ to these objecta, involving, as the conclusions de- 
teciUe from them do, considerations of overwhelming 
"i^^aKBt^iiestions of long-agitated curiosity — and coL 
l>tnl points whose imm^iate practical utility is only 
M^owrj to their universal and enduring interest. Some 
•f the most gigantic miods that have ever adorned the 
*«l(i, have been devoted to their elucidation. The 
Fxot has been a alow, but, in being ao, it haa also been 
tpiulowphical one. For nearly the last century, it has 
^ conducted in Ae right way : it has been induc- 
^^cly pursued. Facts and observations have been ac- 
n>i>altt^ ^l the archives of science are fall of truths 
jo relation to if. The time for generalization has at 
'c^ arrived. The harvest has been for some time 
'^ for the sickle. Scattered ears have been gathered, 
™^ ripeness may have been too much presumed upon 
-^bot a labourer, armed, and robust, and ready for the 
^ has now descended into the field, and we proceed 
l^sliow how admirably he has achieved his glorious 



as fHends to philosophy and to religion-^we exult hi it 
as Scotsmen. The production of such a work is an era 
in the history of science, if to use with eff^t the ae- 
eomnlations of previous observers be to imprint great 
truths in the history of intelligence. This will pernaps 
be ealled extravagant praise. At least it is not niggard- 
ly. We avouch it to be disinterested. We proceed to 
prore that it is deserved. 

The title is, in one sense, a happy and expresitve one ; 
but in another, it is not. As a sjstem of Geology sim- 
ply, it is too sober and excellent to be new^ in the sense 
ordinarily attached to that term, since it proceeds upon 
known and indubitable data, and not on novel specula* 
tion. But, as a masterly exposirion olt the formation 
and history of the shell of our globe, embracing an 
account of the causes and progress of its revolutions, 
to illustrate which, every light which every science 
collateral to geology can afford has been brought, and 
collected into a series of mutually reflecting joci, and 
as proceeding from a desire to lay befbre the world 
a view of certain intrinsic sources or change in the con- 
stitution of the earth, which seem to have escaped the 
observation of philosophers, bot which appear to be de- 
dudble from modem physical and geological discovery, 
and a wish to lead popular students of philosophy, to 
the moral and religious uses of their knowledge,— it is, 
indeed, entitled to the credit of the term KEW^ ia its 
best and truest sense. 

Fitdngly commencing with an Introductory review of 
the opinions which have been entertained on the format 
tlon and revolutions of the Earth, from die thne that 
the physical cosmogony of Greece consisted of UtUe 
more than metaphysical speculations, the prelimi- 
nwy eoiip d[*ail rapidly proceeds from die age of the 
sophists to the litde leas crude speculations of Dr Hat- 
ton and his disciples, and at once boldly and distinctly 
states the author's own creed, founded on results ** eli- 
minated from the physical researches of the present vo- 
lume, displaying the primary developements of the ma- 
terial system, and the great revolutions of the earth, in 
such surprising harmony with the master touches of 
the Hebrew prcmhet, as to constitute— Jn his opinion — in- 
contestable evidence of his being endued with a know- 
ledge more than human ; for he has indicated a stvle 
and sequence of natural phenomena, gainsaid or dis- 
owned by all human learnlns, till the profound and no* 
vel investigations of these Utter days, h*ve unveiled 
their truth.** Such being his basis of, and animus to in* 
vestigation, he fitly remarks, that the rhapsodies of fa- 
naticism, and the bigoted subjugation of science to cer- 
tain figurative expressions in Scripture, are alike to be 
shunned. Revelation was certainly not imparted to 
mankind, for the purpose of instructing them in any 
principles of philosophy, which reason can explore. 
When the phenomena of nature are described, It is al- 
ways in popular language, corresponding to the infor- 
mations of sense. Thus the sacred writers, in common 
with practical astronomers of everv age, speak of the 
sun and stars as rising, setting, and moving, in the fir- 
mament, yet neither our astronomers, nor the Scriptures, 
are thereby supposed to pronounce a judgment on the 
actual motion or repose of these luminaries. In rela- 
tion to geology, such a truly philosophical method of 
investigation is here of recent date, however much men 
have speculated regarding cosmogony since the earliest 
ages. It can scarcely be traced farther back than the 
appearance of Mr Smith's 3Iineralogical filap of Eng- 
land, and the foundation of the Oeological Society of 
London. 

After the eloquent, but nenessarily discursive intro- 
duction, we come to a systematic arrangement of the 
most precise kind : the work being separated into three 
great divisions, or books — the first of which treats of 
the Primordial World, commencing with the general 
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tive structare of the tenaqaeous globe. In it we find 
Uut matter can asaume bat three distinct formfi— the 
solid, the liquid, and the gaseous ; and these depoid 
upon the relation between attracdTe and repulsive 
powers. Intermediate or transitive forms are possible, 
but not of impcrtanoe in this enquiry. The attractive 
force is that, whidi, under varions modifications, gives ori- 
gin to cohesion, gravitation, &c Had •/ reigned alone in 
the terrestrial system, every thing would have been con- 
densed into a motionless mass, in which water and air 
would have been as fixed as the solid rock. This, there- 
fore, is the natural condition into which the attractive par- 
ticles of matter spontaneously tend to come, and at which 
they do arrive, unless counteracted by the divellent force, 
called caloric or heat. Light and heat are the same ; 
if light consist in certain vibratory affections of an das- 
tic ethereoos medium, so must heat. Vr Young be- 
lieves that they may occur to us in two predicaments, 
the vibratory or permanent, and the undulatory or trans- 
ient state. Newton was of the same opinion. That heat 
consists in such vibrations, seems to be demonstrated by 
a fine experiment made long ago, by Sir H. Davy ; in 
which two pieces of ice were converted into water, by 
their mutnu attrition, in an atmosphere at the freezing 
temperature. We may hence understand why both heat 
and light come to possess analogies with sound. Thus 
a magnetic steel bar, set a-ringing for some time, will be 
deprived of its magnetism as perfectly as if it had been 
heated red hot ; and a charged electrical jar may be dis- 
charged equally by heat and by causing it to sound like 
a musical glass. Between heat and light, so intimate a 
relatiomhip subsists, that they must be conceived aii two 
modifications of the same fundamental agency. Thus, 
if any substance, even a stone, water, or air, be heated 
to a sufficient degree, it becomes luminous. 

These positions are then brought to bear upon the 
original formation and solidity of the globe; for when 
fit St the calorific energy was made to actuate the body 
of the earth, a mighty change would ensue. The cen- 
tral mass composed, most probably, of the metallic 
bases of the earths and alkalis, as volcanic phenomena 
seem to attest, would fuse ; the exterior parts would oxi- 
dize into the crust of mineral strata, and the outermost 
coat of all, the fixed ice, would melt into the movable 
waters. Thus, if a mass of basalt be exposed to a high 
temperature, it will melt into a liquid glass, which, 
quicldy cooled, remains a transparent and uniform vi- 
treous body. Now, if this body be heated again for 
some time, but so moderately as not even to have its 
substance softened, it will become throughout its whole 
interior a congeries of regular crystals. 

The infusion of this quickening energy seems dis- 
tinctly indicated by the inspired historian of the earth. 
'^ In the beginning, Ood created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep, yind the Spirit 
of God moved upon itteface of the water s.^^ This last 
idea, has been, perhaps, more truly rendered by Milton, 
in the expression, ^^ dove-like sate brooding on the vast 
abyss, and made it pregnant.*' In this sublime con- 
ception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not, asks the 
author, recognise the impregnation of the torpid sphere, 
with elementary fire, that principle of all material acti- 
vity ? That our globe existed for long ages in a chaotic 
state, is ingeniously confuted ; and the question is asked, 
'' Why buUd a mansion in the wilderness of space, long 
ere tenants are prepared to occupy it ?" That it is no 
more than 6000 years old is confidently asserted, and 
that it assumed its primordial form within the period 
stated in Holy Writ, is ably argued. 

The second chapter is '^ On Light,'* and is a mas- 
terpiece of profound investigation; leading irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion, that had Moses written the re- 
cord of creation, from the informations of sense or Egyp- 
tian learning, he would not have placed the creation of 



light three day* prior to the creation of the sun, moon, 
and Stan. When, however, in the progress of resesrch, 
we come to discover that Moses has described events in 
their just order of sequence, an order, which resson 
could never suggest to him, and which has lain coo- 
cealed till our own days, even from the philosopher, we 
are then forced to conclude, that he was inspired with s 
knowledge truly divine. ^' PhiloBophy,*' says Fzedcricic 
Schlegel, ** when studied superfidally, leads to unbelief 
and atheism ; but when properly understood, is sure to 
produce veneration for Ck>d, and to render faith in him 
the ruling principle of our life." These investigationi 
are conclusive as to the undulatory theory of light, which 
is confirmed by the phenomenon of the dark bands pro- 
duced in the beaudful experiment of the beam of light 
reflected from two mirrors slightly inclined to each other, 
and whidi seems of itself to be quite decisive against 
the emission of material particles from luminous bodies, 
for it is impossibly that the accumulation and oonden- 
sation of such particles, m that light added to lights 
should produce darkness. Yet such is the fact; for by 
an experiment made in Dr Ure*s presence at Paris, it 
was proved, that on causing the fringes produced by the 
interference of two beams reflected from slightly inclined 
mirrors to fall on newly-prepared chloride of silver, 
they traced on it equidistant black lines, separated 
by white intervals. It was further proved, that the un- 
equal action of the light at the different points of the 
space where the two beams are united, depends on their 
mutual influence ; for, on withdrawing one of the beams, 
the chloride of silver assumed a uniform dark tint in 
the very same space in which lines alternately blade 
and white were formed, when the two sunbeams srrived 
there simultaneously. Thus, then, even the dense forms 
of matter are pervaded by a luminiferous medium, by 
whose undulatory movements the phenomena of light 
are produced. To the creation of this marvelloas es- 
sence, the Divine mandate. Let there be light, seems to 
refer. 

The next chapter, ** On the Atmosphere," assumes 
the well-known facts, that its density diminishes with 
its distance from the earth, in the ratio of a geometrical 
to an arithmetical progression, and that its constituent 
proportions are, 79 and 21 of azote and oxygen, while 
in a thousand parts, one part of carbonic add gss may 
be discovered ; and in relation to these proportions, oar 
author remarks, that " were the bulk of oxygen quadra- 
pled, so that its quantity should equal that of theszote, 
a most noxious air called nitrous gas (deutoxide of azote) 
might result ; a gas which, with an additional charge 
of oxygen, would condense into an ocean of acma tor- 
tis, or nitric acid. A slight modification of chemical 
affinity would convert even our existing atmosphere 
into the most corrosive of liquids ; a result which the 
Hon. Mr Cavendish many years ago produced, by mere- 
ly transmitting electric explosions through a small por- 
tion of common air." Uniformity of temperament, how- 
ever, could alone make this medium everywhlere of 
equal height, density, and elasticity ; but that uniform- 
ity, from the alternation of earth and water on the 
surface of our globe, does not prevaiL Benoe a perpe* 
tual circulation is maintained ; the colder air in our 
hemisphere flowing southward below, and the warmer 
air northward above, and so tending to equalize the aerial 
temperature over the globe. " Thus," Dr Ure concludes, 
^^ we perceive, that the mechanism ordained by Infinite 
Wisdom, * to divide the waters which are under the fir- 
mament, from the waters which are above the firma- 
ment,* is inferior to none of those refined and beantit'ol 
adaptations which lie most obvious to human sight, in 
the kingdoms of life, or in the starry heavens. But for 
tliis d^cate adjustment of confiicting elements, the 
clouds and concrete vapours would have obscured ^ 
sky, to an indefinite distance, concealing for ever the 
glorious orbs which circulate in celestial spaoe*" 
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Having tictted of the first fonns of matter, as orU 
M\j an^ u now acted upon by Light and the At* 
lOSPOEEE, we are naturally led to the investigation 
iXiiE PKitfETAL Lamd and Oceak ; and the strict- 
It Geological portion of the book, some will infer, only 
hen begins ; bat they are as much in error as they would 
be, vcre they to suppose that a physician, whose busi- 
ness is with the body of man, was wide of the right track 
of his isTestigatlooa, in enquiring how external causes 
aetopoo that frame, and regulate the performance of 

in fODCtiODS. 

Dr Ure ii of opinion so far with Granville Penn, that 
lb intedilavisn world presented a greater surface of 
euth (hsn the present aspect of the globe, but does not, 
like him, bold that the proportions were precisely the 
Rfene d the present. They were more nearly equal. 
S«f, thejr are relatively as 100 to 365 nearly ; but ths 
ocean WIS then consequently deeper, and the form of the 
orth vu a regular spheroid, while it was enveloped in 
nter, though there are, at this time, considerable irre- 
liakities on the surface of the earth, so that the sphe- 
nd vbich sgrees best with the d^ees measured in 
Fnofle, is one having an eHiptidty of 1 in 152 ; nearly 
dinble of what may be accounted the mean eUiptictty. 
Taes« irregularities of shape consist in an unequal mag- 
cuide and density of the great mountain masses and 
ubk lands, now standing above the waters. 

Ihsse views, here laid down as a groundwork, are, 
tofuds the conclusion of the work, brought to bear 
lith iiresistible force upon the consideration of the al- 
tsed temperature of the modem globe ; but, with the 
istbor, we proceed to '* the properties of water^ and 
Hit treatum of organic beings,*' Of the first of these he 
ipeib in a passage of glowing, yet pure and lofty elo- 
qwioe, which Bufibn himself need not have shrunk 
{no owning. 

haiimilar strain, our author describes the instanta- 
Ufm appearance of vegetable life on the third creative 
ky^ ud takes that opportunity to put the geological 
eooduions at which he aims in a most forcible point 
sf new, deducing his argument from the creation of a 
pefect plant, the type and parent of an indefinite series, 
litich does not seem to have been made a stumbling- 
kbek bj the Botanical student, as the first arrangement 
gf the mineral strata has been by the Geologist. Yet 
tis asea are strictly parallel. 

Dr Ure next proceeds to the creation of animals — fishes 
isd fovla bemg classed as the work of the 5th day by 
Mdsei, though apparently these two orders of animals 
bm little or nothmg in common, and hence some scio- 
-^ have sneered at the collocation of M oses. But the true 
lataxalist admires the Scripture classi6cation, because 
h2perceiTe8 many fine analogies in it. Swimming and 
ifisgare, in truth, only the same act performed in dif- 
(stat fluids. The effective instruments, organs, and 
a?fements, which produce or modify these acts, are si- 
milar, or at least analogous. The atmosphere is the 
^m of the first ; and the sea that of the second. But 
isba enjoy their domain much more fully than birds ; 
k ihej can traverse it in every direction — rise to the 
Toy surface, sink into the abyss, or repose themselves 
B U7 part of the fiuid itself. The regular winds favour 
ff modify the aerial voyages of birds ; the currents of 
t^ ocean regulate in like manner the migration of its 
f ^s. The instinct of generation, which can be satis- 
^ only on coasts, constrains fish at each return of 
tpnog, to qtdt-the deep ocean, and approach the shores, 
the females arrive first to deposit on the land-banks 
i1k borden of their spawn or eggs, and the males follow 
to fecundate them. Hence it is obvious, that fishes 
cmM not have animated the watery abyss, which cir- 
effused the ^lobe before the distinction of dry land 
nd ocean existed. Thus we find the Mosaic statement 
ifactlj accordant with one of the most refined discove- 
ries (rf Natural History. Wherever the land presents 



the greatest extent and variety of surface to the sea, 
there the fishes most abound. It is for this reason, that 
the great southern ocean is much more sparingly stock- 
ed with fish than our northern seas. 

Man was then created, and endowed with that prin- 
ciple which, we have shown, has led to the confirmation 
from induction of all that Revelation has told him of 
the origin of his earthly habitation, and its glorious 
garniture and habitants. We must now, however, leave 
the more fiowery path of general observation, and ac- 
company our author through some of the invaluable de- 
tails of his profound and laborious work, although we 
cannot follow him through all the rare and varied lore 
he has brought to bear upon the conclusions which we 
shall shortly state. Multiplied observations have 
shown, that the crust of the earth is composed superfi- 
cially, or to a moderate depth, of certain stratiform or 
schistose rocks, which, being devoid of organic remains, 
are termed Primitive. Chemical science demonstrates, 
that the crust of the earth consists mainly of six sub- 
stances,— silica, or the matter of rock crystal, alumina, or 
pure clay, iron, lime, magnesia, and potash. Silica, in 
the crystalline form, is called quartz, and is a large con- 
stituent of the primitive mountains, — granite, gneiss, 
and mica-slate. Gneiss and mica-slate are nearly co- 
extensive ; they are arranged in planes usuaUy parallel 
to each other, the mica-slate being, for the most part, 
uppermost. *' But," observes the Doctor, with a feli- 
city of style, that distinguishes the volume from the 
moat of scientific works, ^* their wide-stretched foli- 
ated planes are seldom or never horizontal, or concen- 
tric with the curvature of the earth. They usually lie 
at highly inclined angles, like tables resting on their 
edges, in a nearly vertical position. In very many lo- 
calities, vast irregular masses of granite are seen rising 
up through the schistose fields, as if these had been up- 
heaved and dislocated by its protrusion, att<2 were thrown 
like mantles round its shoulders and base. We, there- 
fore, conclude that the primordial earth, as it lay be- 
neath the circumfused abyss, was at first endowed with 
concentric coats of gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, and 
with partial layers of semi- crystalline lime-stone ; &at 
at the recorded command of the Almighty, a general 
eruption and protrusion of the granitic, syenitic, por- 
phyritic, and other unstratified rocks, took place, which 
broke up and elevated the schists into nearly vertical 
planes, similar to what now exist, leaving commensu- 
rate excavations for the basin of the sea." 

Quartz, felspar, and mica, blended in distinguishable 
crystalline grains, constitute granite. Quartz, felspar^ 
and mica, in crystalline scales or spangles, constitute 
gneiss. The mica- slate formation consists of the mine- 
ral of that name ; interspersed with masses of quartz. 
Thesj form the three great primitive envelopes of the 
earth. 

These primitive rocks, pushed, as now, into visibi- 
bility in various parts of the world, are then described 
at length, and with an extent and variety of resources 
of information, and skill of arrangement, which make 
the deuil as delightful as it is instructive ; indeed, we 
find there ample, but not superfluous evidence ^' to 
prove that granite, porphyry, and syenite, is an erupted 
rock ; the Atias which has raised on its shoulders the 
gigantic ridges of gneiss and mica-schist, that consti- 
tute the mountain elevations of the globe ; and that thus, 
by the expansive power of the internal agents already 
described, the crust of the earth acquired those irregu- 
larities of eminence and depression, that modified the 
geometrical spheroid around which the waters flowed, 
and gave it that distinction of dry land and sea, which 
fitted its surface to become the dwelling-place of organ- 
ized beings.'* 

We must here stop for the present; but shall re- 
sume the consideration of this interesting work next Sa- 
turday. 
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RCOOLLECTIONS OF A PARSONAGE. 
A CLEHOTMAir*! €0irrC8BI0HS* 

It has often occnncd to me, in reflecting upon the 
experience of my put life, that it might contribute in 
some meaeure to the promotion of a mighty object, were 
clergymen to give to the world a sketch of their ckrical 
labors,— .det^liog faithfully each errors and mistakes 
as have been corrected by experienee, with the methods 
which have proved most efiktual in fnrthering the great 
object of all preaching^iahe spiritual improvement and 
comforting of the people under their ministry. There 
are many aged and experienced clergymen, who. Iron 
various causes, would wish to avoid, and do conse- 
quently avoid, the publicity of a regular and separate 
publication, who might, notwithstanding, be induced, 
in a respecuble perimiical, to present to yonng preach- 
ers in particular, those results to which the weekly and 
regular disdiarge of clerical duty has conducted them. 
And as no one better qualified has hitherto come for- 
ward, I shall dedicate a few paimgraphs to the subject, 
ratha by way of a provocative to others, than as any 
thing Dke a fair specimen. 

At the time of my ordination, I was possessed of some 
eighteen or twenty sermons, which, at the rate of two 
discourses per Sabbath, was provision for nine or ten 
wedcs. These sermons I read as distinctly and empha- 
tically as I could ; but afker the novelty had subsided, 
I observed, with a degree of disappointment, which 
pride taught me to disguise, that my congregation was 
neither so numerous nor so attentive as I could have 
wished. I endeavoured to soothe my real disappoint- 
ment, in the studied praises of a few personal friends, 
and in the insinuations, that my congregation were by 
no means a proper jury upon the merits of a well-writ- 
ten sermon,— forgetful, as I was at the time, and fear- 
fully so, that the great mass of the people, in order to 
be instructed, must first be pleased, and that the praise 
of the more lettered minority on such occasions is real 
and merited censure. Oh ! how often do we preach at 
the front seat in the gallery, and over the heads of nine- 
tenths of the people below, whilst the more learned or 
intellectual individual, at whose praise we are aiming, 
is in no sensible measure influenced, or capable of be- 
ing influenced, by any preaching whatever. How kmg 
1 might have continued this disgraceful practice, 1 
cannot even guess, had not laziness, tho mother o( in- 
vention, (vide steam I) together with shame, the parent 
at times of virtue and reformation, come in to my aid. 
Aly stock of written, and, as I deemed, well-composed 
sermons, came at last to a close, in the course of the 
delivery of which I had contrived to conjure up, from 
the depths of apathy and listlessness around me, a most 
Kproachful and regularly returning <^ yawn.** To this 
" yawn,'* however, with the circumstance before alluded 
to, I owe my future usefulness as a preacher of the 6os- 
peL Such are the means by which good is extracted 
from evil, and Ood*s wisdom is manifested even by the 
perversities of our nature. Had this manifestation of 
weariness and inattention been one of those silent with- 
drawings of the nnder from the upper jaw—accompa- 
nied, as in the instance of a dog, with a half-suppressed 
guttural note— -I believe that it might have failed of its 
eflect ; or had it even been one of those ordinary drawls, 
which are immediately succeeded by a snuffj and an 
effort to shake the soul into attention, I might have im- 
puted it to the weakness of our common nature ; but it 
was such a yawn as one might be supposed to give, if 
condemned to wear out a sixty years* imprisonment in 
a dungeon,«-ao long, so load, and so rounded off, with 
a dying cadence of ^^ a woe verging on despair,*' that it 



uniformlj operated npon the whole congrtgatioo, cither 
as an infection, or in the light of a joke. In both of 
which views it was equally fistal, even to the moit Is. 
honied and best reasoned passages in my sermoD. How. 
ever elevated my flight, or animated my action, no fowl. 
ing.piece ever told with more certain cftct on flight 
and life, than this unerring and deadly yawn did npos 
me. To add to my mortilcation and disconoertkni, I 
was compelled to perceive that it was emitted by one of 
my own elders, a person of singular good sense sod 
good feeling, on religious subjects in psrticolar. 
^ As my original stock of sermons had been eompoied 
on what is e^led the moral plan, and aecordiog to those 
rulsa and that practice which colleges and halls aie 
calculated to enforce and exhibit, and as their genenl 
aspect was argnment and reasoning,.** kind of gliuliator. 
ship in which the triumph and victory was sure to k* 
main with him who not only originated, but modified 
the combat— >I bethou^t me now of chaiwing mj plan, 
and, instead of the argumentative, introducing the ps. 
thetic into my discourses. The whole book of Job, 
with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was laid nnder con. 
tribtttion for pathetic texts, and high and glowing pic. 
tures were drawn on all sorts of subjects which admit. 
ted of feeling appeals. The imagination was enlisted 
in this warf ara with the lisdings, and instanees of oiisery 
and suffering wcra dragged from every<4ay life, to 
witness to the truth and die power of Scriptural iotima. 
tions. Bnt all wonld not do ; though the congregstkn 
manifestly increased in nnmber, the> dreadful, onoNi. 
trollable ** yawn" continued as rsgnlar as the au'i 
ascension to his one.o'clock station in the hesveni. 
What was now to be done ? Vanity, self-oonoeity b^ 
sides all the more legitimate sisterhood of doty, ho- 
nour, usefulness, and popularity, urged an onward nove* 
ment— another effort— to accomplish that upon which 
my happiness as a man, as wdi as my lespeeubility u 
a Christian, depended. 

Shall I undergo Uie imputation of '< reKgioiam o^ 
fas '*— of fanaticism !— jf I here state^ that on my knees, 
and beneath the ootapreadiig of an ancient oak, on s 
Sabbath afternoon, I first received the impression that 
there was something wrong — if not in the doctrnei 
which I preached, at least in my method of stating and 
enforcing them. I preached against every viee,^I en. 
forced every virtue,-..! steeped my exhortations in all 
the oil of feeling,--amyed them in all the sparkle of 
simile, in all the force of argument,— yet still thejr were 
comparatively ioeflicient I read over my Bible anew, 
and, in particuUff , the Epistles of Paul ; the scales seem. 
ed to fall from my eyes. I had all along been putthij^, 
inadvertently, the cart before the horse. J hsd been 
exhorting the blind to see,— the dead to feel,— the lame 
to run,.Jjthe deaf to hear, — and my exhortations had ter* 
minated in— nothing. In looking around me, I uw that 
the labours of many ministers, whose talents and scqsire- 
ments were by no means of a superior cast, were not only 
acceptable, but highly useful, — that their churches were 
well filled, and their hearers delighted with theb minii. 
try. In looking inwards, I could not but feel, that to 
exhort to obedience, without pointing to the mean*, 
was little less than an insult, or an absurdity* 1 im* 
mediately threw aside my pen, my papers, my aiga* 
ments, my pathetic addresses ; and, with the Bible doc- 
trine of *'*' DiviKE AID ** to be sought and to beim* 
parted, ere one movement can be made advantageoMly 
in the Christian travel, I reached at once the source of 
the evil,..-arrested attention, — clothed my pulpit stain 
with red mantles and grey hairs,— filled the chordi 
from door to doory— and, as an etpeHmenium erucUt 
almost immediately silenced my yawning auditors. 

So far my experience goes; and with a word or two of 
inference, I shall conclude. 

The doctrines of the Cross, taken in their broadest end 
most evangelical s»i8e« are the only decttines wfaidi) 
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befog sail«i to the txigCDciet of oar nature, wiU| or CM 
be BKfoI* Yoa may reaaoD, but the people skepb^-^r^ 
if stake, tbe aijpinient is either misapprehended or soon 
fefgoua. Ton may make moving appeals to the feel- 
is;! ; but the iron taken from tbe famaoe does not, 
cith greater certainty, harden into steel, than does thtf 
utonl heart under siieh temporary and eranesoent ex« 
dtcnMBti Von may give new meanings to old words, 
id diioorer great critiGal takot and taste in your dis« 
^uitieDS, but the hard-wrought artisan will not ap« 
pitcixe yoar labours. Whenever, however, you take 
op tbe doctrine of exposition, and hold up to his view a 
^re of bnnself, inch as he is compelled to recognise, 
ifliUhu native incapability and deformity, you have a 
iidd of hii attenflon, and through that grasp you may 
iigUn, or, more probaUy, drtm hln, from darkness 
Boio Iigfat.--ftom the power and dominion of sin> to the 
power and tbe prlvil^es and the iioodoin of the sons of 
(iod. 

Tixie ii an advantage, too, in country congregations 
h pirticiilar, in extempore language. The speaker 
ikn, tnd thus only, identsfies himself with his hearers. 
Ib proportion as he acts upon them, they act upon him 
isntsro. In the act and the attitude of one who is 
coanseliisg'firomllie heart the hearts around him, the 
spdur feds an cxpiasiveBess of soul, and a facility, a 
nefaBoa, a warmth, and even an elevation of expression, 
Thkh, in the solitude of Ms closet, he would never have 
isainei He feels that he is plaeed at the helm, and 
'ill viiOst the ship advances ntider his control, he him- 
5df B borne along in the very act'of dineting. Extem- 
pce Ingoage is, of all others, the best suited to a coun- 
ajooogregation ; its very redundancies and inaccuracies 
siMier it so much the fitter vehicle for conveying a last- 
Bg impression. The great error of written sermons is, 
ta accuracy and freedom from redundancies and re- 
pdtkms.^'' Gutta cavat lapidem/' When the same 
■ia is repeated again and again, under various and 
nfung aspects, as is generally the case in extempore 
iddrcsses, the hearer's attention is not only arrested, but 
t'fi, apon the subject of discussion. In approaching 
'J tbe edifice, he has various peeps from various open- 
rf$ in the winding avenue. Now the frontway bursts 
:p03 his new from the left— now upon the right — now 
it msres away, and- seems to lose itself amidst the trees 
n ibe one hand, and now amidst tbe gardens and the 
' nbberies on Uie otherf^-omd long ere the visitor has 
ugbted at the portid, his imagination has compassed, 
c4 his memory has stored up, die various aspects which 
the edifice presents. It is no longer to him the naked 
isd uoassociated outline of a-simple building, but has so 
Bixed and mingled itself with situation and sunshine . 
-widi light and sbade-^with tree, garden, park, and 
^rubbery, that any one of these associations will in- 
Raotly recall the whole. 

If this illustration apply to extempore addresses in 
s&etaL, it is peculiarly appropriate in evangelical preach- 
'-'^. There is a richness and a latitude in gospel 
Mat^ and gospel imagery, and gospel feeling, pecu- 
^vlj adapted to amptificatton and illustratioa. The 
rokd and definite virtues and vices present to the eye 
^ the ontor a sharp and a distinct outline. There is 
cd blending or shading— no hovering indistinctness on 
tbe enrimes of each ; but the Alonnt and tiie Temple 
?f Zion are softened and sublimed on the eye, by the 
^Qceriing radiance of unseen divinity. It is impossible 
ts csBtonpbte them without feeling that all the sur- 
naoding landscape is hallowed by their presence, and 
tbit the points from which they may be viewed, and the 
^S^ts under which they may be seen, are numerous, 
^uied, and striking. It is not possible to touch a string 
^ the mighty harp of Revelation which does not awaken 
>^er.-«nd another-^^till the whole instrument be at- 
tsaed into bannony and corroborative intonation. Ear- 
^tinist, teo, that flist, woond, and third thing in aU 



popular tddreises, is infinitely more compatible with 
extempore than with preconceived language. To what 
does Dr Chalmers owe nine-tenths of his popularity, but 
to his furious and overwhelming earnestness,- to the 
swelling features,*— the hoarse intoiuitions,— -the convul- 
sive graspings,— the onward, upward, sidelong, grace- 
less movementSf-'the aU that indicates to every child in 
the passage, and every gazer in the doorway, that the 
speaker is completely in earnest,.— that, as with the com- 
batants at Thrasymene, even an earthquake would pass 
under him uimoticad, whilst he is grasping and throt- 
tling his subject ? But if Chalmers, all powerful as 
he is, even under the disadvantage of dose aind pertina- 
cious reading, were to disengage himself from the Bible 
and the cushion, and to stand forward in the pulpit as 
he does in public meetings and assemblies, how much 
would be aaded to his g^antic stature, and how irre- 
sistible would be that earnestness, which was cramped 
and hampered by no reference to pre-expressed similes 
and pre-traced characters ! 

Let every young preacher, then, be an evangelical 
preacher ; and, should his lot be in the country, let him 
carefully study his text, attune his whole soul to the 
spirit and importance of his subject, and then, in the 
faith that utterance will be given, let him utter boldly, 
earnestly— 4md he will thus utter successfully— 4he mes- 
sage of God to man. T. G. 



THE ENGLISH LADT. 

A FRAOMEKT. 



I BAB gone one evtning with my old friand, the Mi- 
nister of Glenfinnao, to visit some of his parishioners. 
It was a summer evening, and the breexe swept past, 
balmy with the odours of the birch trees and the moun- 
tain heather. In the midst of that romantic solitude 
stood a cottage, the tasteful simplicity of which corre- 
sponded well with the wild and interesting scenery. 

^^ That cottage,** said my friend, ^^ was once the re- 
sidence of no common men. It was In the winter of 17-—- 
that two brothers came to dwell in it ; their names, their 
rank, were alike a mystery. They called themselves 
Fitt Clare ; but it was understood that such was not 
their real designation, and the rustic dwellers of the 
glen knew too little of names or heraldry to have felt 
interested in the matter. I, however, felt a deep and 
searching interest ; for the bearing of these two brothers 
was noble and commanding. They wore the Highland 
dress — ^they were inseparable— shanned all social inter- 
course, and sought only the society of each other. When 
they walked together in our lonely glens, with their black 
plumes mingling with their blacker hair, they looked 
as though they had been bom to soepttea* 

" There came with them a fair and dying girl. The 
tie which bound her to their fortunes was, like all con- 
nected with them, mystorious and unknown. A wife 
she wae not ; and even thou{^ the name of tbe English 
maiden bad not differed from that of the brothers, her 
southern accents would have told she was the native of 
another land, whilst the Fits Clares were evidently of 
Scottish birth. And yet the breath of censure could not 
have lighted on the pure and gentle creature ; and when she 
wandered among our woods, in her melancholy beauty, 
the rustic turned aside from his path that he might not 
disturb the ' English lady.* Every Sabbath she came, 
baning on the arm of the elder Fits Clare, and humbly 
seated herself in the house of Gh>d. I never shall forget 
her, as she sat there in her pale loveliness, with her 
calm eyes raised to the heaven to which she was hasten- 
ing. Sometimes I thought, when I saw her of a Sab- 
bath morning, that a healthier bloom was beginning to 
glow upon her cheek Alas I that bloom was hut tlie 
fearful brigbtaess of disease. Summer passed away, 
and aulomn CMne ; and not so fast did the yellow leaves 
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fade upon the branches, as faded the face of the fair Eng- 
liah girl. 

*« At last, I was one evening called hurriedly to the cot* 
tage of the strangers, and I was led to the chamber of 
the lady. She lay upon a couch, supported by pillows ; 
and it was evident that the hand of death was heavy 
upon her. The elder of the brothers leaned against the 
bed ; his face was hidden by bis hands, and by thedarlc 
masses of his black and disordered hair; but the convul- 
sive groans that shook his giant strength betrayed the 
agony of his sorrow. The younger brother, too, was in 
the room, but his grief was quieter and more composed. 

' You must now leave me,' said the dying sufferer, 
extending to eacli of the young men a fair pale hand. 
The younger pressed his lips often and fondly on that 
little hand, but the elder threw himself passionately upon 
the couch, and flooded her face with his tears. *■ You 
must go, my beloved,' she softly whispered, * else time 
will not be allowed me to reveal' 

' Yes ! yes !' interrupted the young man, « it must 
be so indeed ;* and imprinting one more frantic kiss 
upon her pale brow, he rushed from the apartment. 

<^ The lady turned her eyes after him with a long and 
eager gaze; then, with a strong effort, raised herself upon 
the pillow, and looked wistfully upon my face, as though 
she would fain have made me the hearer of some melan* 
choly tale. The struggle was vain — no sound passed 
forth from her dying lips— the darkness of death was al- 
ready on her brow, and her sweet eye had become glazed 
and heavy. Once I thought I heard her murmur, ' My 

babe my fair darling.' But I know not ; for the sounds 

were low and broken. I bent more closely over her ; but 
it was too late, — ^her lips moved no longer,_and ere I 
could leave her side, she was a corpse. 

*' When I told the melancholy event to the two bro- 
thers, the younger bent his head, and said, « It is the 
will of God ;' but the elder fell down in a fit, like a 
weak woman, at my side. We placed him on a couch, 
and I opened a vein,and then leflhim to.his brother*8care. 

^^ When I next saw the strangers, it was at the burial 
of the fair creature they had lost. The brow of the 
elder brother had assumed an air of stern and hopelen 
desolation ; and when he heard the earth rattle on the 
coffin, the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
On the following morning they had left the glen ; and 
now, the only remembrance of those mysterious people 
is the green grave of the English lady." 

Oekevievb. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THOUGHTS AT MIDXrOHT* 

By William Kennedy, JtUhor of « Fitful Fancies,** i^* 

At this hour, while the toiUwom husbandman sleepetk— 
While Guilt wildly revels, and Woe darkly weepeth-^ 
In my pale midnight watch would I humbly address 

thee, 
Beseech thy forgiveness, and ferddly bless thee^ 

My father !— My GodJ 

My years are not many— nay sins without number-* 
I have walk'd in a dream, now I wake fi*om my slumber, 
And look on the part in the past which I*ve bome^ 
As a traveUsoil^d garment in weai-iness worn. 

And thrown off at eve^ 

How happy'are they who can find, in reflection, 
No thought that cries, Shame ! no abhorred recollection; 
Whose days shed the light of tranquillity round them. 
To ofaeer and support when the world has bound them 

With sonl-galUng chains. 



But wretched is he whose carser is in bUndneas, 
Who Joins hands with hatred, and battles with Undnew • 
Who, keenly alive to a fine sense of pleasure, 
Abandons the cup of delight for a measure 

Of poison most foul I 

And such have I been, but too long, to my sorrow; 
I've done that to-day which I wept for to-morrow ; 
Still loving the right, and the wrong still purmiing, 
Making vows to be wise^ and jret madly renewing 

Old follies again. 

I have dreams— I have dreams by these dull midnigiit 

emben^ 
Of things which my soul with reluctance rememben^— 
Of dear household scenes^ where at mom, droopiog- 

hearted. 
With eyes ndning tean^ in my boyhood I parted 

From friendte now no more. 

Their seats are all empty— it were vain to deplore them; 
Yet I wish that dark &te for one hour would rertore 

them, 
Until from his lips whom thosfe kind ones loved desrly, 
They heard his heart's grief that he ever severely 

Thehr fond bosoms pain'd. 

That wish is opposed by the justice of Heaven ;-^ 
'Tia right man diould suffer before he's forgiven ; 
And O I never dagger cut keener or deeper, 
Tlian useless regret o'er the poor silent sleeper 

We've injured and loved t 

1 see through the lattice the stars dimly gleaming- 
Blest beacons of hope o'er a troubled sea beaming— 
I turn from their light to the being that made them, 
And pray that the beauty in which he array'd them 

May one day be mine 1 

Thou know'st— O unknown !— whom to name csn we 

never— 
Who art what thou art— hast been still— shalt be erer— 
Thau know'st that thy creature, now humbled before the^ 
With his weak human sense doth sincerely adore tlie^- 

Then hear him !— hear I 

hear him !— now hear him, while the fire of his ipirit 
Is undinmi'd by the curse all are bom to inherit! 
And grant that, unmoved by life's joy or life's sorrow, 
Man's smile or man's firown, he may act on the morrow 

The thoughto of to-night. 

1 ask not for riches— for power I care not— 

To win them as most mortals win them, I dare not— 
And the &me that I covet, I'll never here know it— 
I may not deserve it— you cannot bestow it. 

Blind brothers of day ! 

But guide mc^ O God ! in a course still improving ! 
As this orb round the sun, in thy light always moving ; 
And let nought unholy arise to conceal thee 
From him who, whenever he ceases to feel thee, 

Contentment hath nonci 

May my llliB-time glide on as these night-sands are goiof^ 
To eternity's ocean, a quiet stream flowing ; 
O my soul, be thy waters stUl pure as they now sre ! 
Still bless'd— lest they wander— O Lord I with tliy 
power 

To turn them to thee I 

Then 111 grasp thy cold hand, mystic Death ! as thehosrf 
High^priest of a temple with clouds on its glory ; 
And though in the portal the pilgrim may fidter, 
He'll forward with joy when he thinks of the altar 

Bright burning within I 
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STANZAS 
fVTTSir ABOTZ THE COFFIK OF MT FATHER. 

Bjf fFUliam Mayne, 

Ht lomly spirit may go forth. 

And Msreh thii mortal sphere^ 
It ne'tf wUl find sach predous earth 

Ai that which dumhers here i 
For in it deeply lie the whole 
Pricden affectiona of my souL 

Tm ! not a thought of love is left 

Within my throbhing breast ; 
My bourt, forlorn and deeply deft^ 

Llei boried in dark rest ; 
tfy life is not my own—'tis shed 
Into the oold breast of the dead. 

Hy fether ! oft with joyful glow 

I thought to be the stay. 
On which the worn and drooping bough 

Of thy dedining day, 
A linn and healthy hdd might find. 
Nor tremble In Misfortune's wind. 

Bnt suddenly and stem, thon hast 

Been torn away from me ; 
And wildly through my heart has pass'd 

Tlie blow which durer*d thee ; 
I ftit the spirit's life-blood flow, 
And in me tridde deep and dow. 

I eumot raise mine eye to heaYen» 

To gaxe upon thee there^ 
My lofty thoughts in Tain have striyen 

With terrible despair ; 
My lore^ my whole affections stay 
Jkef centred in thy wasting day. 

And yet I call to mind the time 

When we would fondly speak 
Of liTing in another dime 

Than earth's^ so dark and bleak— 
And in my mind I fed once mor^ 
Hie struggle from the earth to soar. 



But 'tis in Tainr-'tis like the fraU 

ConTulaions of the bird, 
Stretdi'd, sordy wounded. In the vale, 

Iti flutterings unheard,— 
In rdn it wildly diakes its wing. 
It euinot from the ground upspring. 

And ye&— and yet— I know this black 

And awful fit will fly, 
And let my struggling spirit back 

To look inspired on high. 
Where greatly blest abidcet thoit— 
Hot ah ! I cannot do it now. 
Glatgow, 



SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 80N0S FRENCHIFIED. 

ly.— Ftf ^offiib and JSraes o* bonrUe Doon, 

RiTage £maill£,^-doux outeaux, 
Ne montrez plus TOtre alldgresse ! 
Ne diantes plus, petits oiaeauz, 
Ayes %srd A ma tristesae \ 



Ta rompa moa oosnr en gaioaiUan^ 
Oiseau, qui dans les fleurs te plals,— 
De joura heureoz me aouyenant^ 
Dejourapartiflb— «h! pourjamalal 

Id J'aimaifl fidre un douz tour» 
Voir des roaiera le beau m^lange^ 
Oti cliaque oiaeau chantant I'amomr 
Fait qu'A I'amour mon chant a'amngew 

Mon oceur fut gai,— je pris la rose^ * 
EmblSme si yrai d' Amour divine f 
Mon ftuz anoant a pria ma rose^ 
£t ne m*a laisa6 que I'^ine I 

v.— Afy Love's in Germamf, 

Mon amant est loin de moi ; 

Renyoyez-le ! 
II oombatte pour aon Roi» 
Mais il m*a Jur6 aa foi ; 

Renyoyez-Ie! 

Son ann^ est d petite ; 

Renvoyez4e ! 
Faut mourir ou prendre fuite^ 
La Taleur a sa limite ; 

Renvoyez-le ! 

Ton amant gardait aa fol ; 

Bdledame! 
Maia 11 p4rit loin de toi, 
Combattant pour notre Roi ; 

Triatedame! 

Ah ! aon fime est done rarie ; 

II est mort I 
n ne Terra plus Julie^^ 
Ni son aim6e potrie :— 
Tout m'est obocur en yie ; 

Flaina moa sort 1 

LOEMA. 
LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Rbat Moaoaif i and Valbrib, or thi Citadbl ov ran 
Lakr.— Copies of Uieie works, which have Jiut issued, or are 
about to issue from the Edinburgh Press, reached us too late in 
the week to appear among our literary notices to>day, but we 
hope to do Justice to both next Saturday. The first is a Novel in 
three volumes, and the second a Poem in two. They are the 
primltUe of two auUum who have not hitheito been befoie the 
public. 

Orgarb and Prr8bvtrrian8«— The discussion ezelted on 
this sul^ect does not seem likely soon to kite its interest Berides 
the pamphlet by Clrricub, which we reviewed some weeks ago^ 
two others are shortly to appear. The one entitled, '* ObMrva- 
tions on the Use of Instrumental Music in the Publie Worship of 
God, addressed to the people of Scotland in generd, and to the 
Members of the Relief Synod in particular { by a Presbyterian.** 
The other, " An Apc^ogy for Instrumental Music in Churches," 
which we understand will be ttom the pen of the Rev. Mr Ander> 
son of Glasgow, one of the Relief Clergymen In that city. 

The Editor of the EtgUi Courier announces a new monthly 
Miscellany, to be called the " Eloir Litrrart Maoazirr.* 
Each Number is to contain 36 ckwely printed Itmo pages, and la 
to cost only 6d. 

Mr Colbum has announced a New Weekly Paper, the first 
number of which is to appear next Saturday, to be osllcd ** Tua 
Court Journau* Its pages are to fUmish a mingled record and 
review of all matters and events, (political subjects alone except- 
ed,) which are calculated to interest that class <a readers who come 
within what is understood by the " Court Cizde.** This may 
seem to be an interference with the peculiar province of the 
JtfonMag Pott, and one or two other fiuhionable newspapers ( bat 
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tttointhabiadtaf tifWMprtMMri Mdw iMI tmUrmV 

BCti OB* 

The SeeoBd TohuM oC Mr Tytlafi Hiitoiy Of aQOtUmd b •]!< 
souneed for the t5th of thi< numth. Tbii volame bdngi down 
the Hiftory to the Aoeenioa of the Home of Stewsxtt end con- 
Ulns an enquiry into the co nd i t ion of tiw (oople of Sootlind« in 
thoee eerly timet. 

We are informed that Moon hai a new mmleel wnk in atUte 
of oontlderaUofbriiaidaeii, iriUch be deikgnatee, «• Legendary 
Balladf." Many of theoldmelodi«areieleetedby himielf,and 
othert supplied and harmonlifd by Six John Slevensoni bit old 
friend and ooadjotor« 

Mr Sheridan KnowleT ''Alfred" Ittffil in tfaehandtof the Com- 
mittee of Drury Lane, who paid hbn* tome time ap>» three hun- 
dred guineas for the M&t which the pNteotkttee reftuet to giv» 
The Management of Covent Oaiden ham expresMd their willing- 
nets to pay the turn t but thit oflbr the Drury Lane Committee 
have dedined. 

Sir. Humphrst Datt—- Sfar Humphrey DaTy't death was an- 
nounced ol&ciany at a i eoentmaeting of the French Institute ; but 
later intelligence baa reached thit country ttom Rome, by which 
we learn that thb eminent individual is not only still in the land 
of the living, but that hit health it tanpiovlng so much as to af- 
ford fair hopes of hisnltimafte vteorafy. 

The first number of an Irish Catholic Magaahie, with themotto 
"Happy homes end wXtMnfrttt" bat jutt been published in 
Cork. 

In the SubaUem's forthcon^ng volume of Tales of a Chelsea 
Pensioner, there are six Tales,— The Gentle Recniit,— A Day on 
the Neutral Ground,— Satatngn.—MardafA Pyrenean Adven- 
ture—and The Rivals. The woriL will appear speedily. 

MnRTiMO or FnNCRRa.— Thit elegant and gentlemanly exhi- 
bition, which is got up annually, with mudi taste, by Mr Roland, 
takes place in the Assembly Rooms next Saturday, when the com- 
bined influences of muiio and bright eyes will no doubt excite the 
Artistes to the most brilliant feats of arms. 

Murray's Concbrt.— We were glad to pencive that Mr Mur- 
ray's Concert-room, on Tuesday evening lai^ was filled to over, 
flowing. As a violinist, Mr Murray Is not more distinguished for 
delicacy and expression, than for fire and force of execution. 
Compositions which seem to have been intended to baffle all hu- 
man fiddle^sticks are to him a mere pastime, and Mayseder or Bal- 
liot present to him no greater diiBculties than he would find in a 
Scotch strathspey or Irish Jig. We mentioned last Saturday that 
Miss Inverarity was to smg for the first time in puUic at this con- 
cert. We were much pleased with her ddmi: she has a rich and 
powerftil voice, with which, after a little more cultivation and 
study, she may accomplish great things. 

Datio W11.KI a.— (From the Oxford Liierary Govtf/f.)— The 
genius of Wllkie is at once original and national. The tranquil, 
and searching, and sarcastic spirit of the North it vi«ble in all 
his compositions. He seldom rises into the r^on of poetry t and 
hat no visiont of angelt ttoending and dcaccnding. Hit heart 
and hand are with domestic life ; and in scenes of houtdiold hap- 
piness or sorrow he it unrivalled. He hat the excellence of the 
Dutch school, without its octisiooal grottnctt i and he hat added 
a ttndemeti and pathos of hit own, whidi lift his works into the 
region of perfect purity and elegance. Hit delicacy it, indeed, 
remarkable { not the ddieacy alone whieh eludet what la oObv 
live to modesty, but that nice perception of character, which 
avotda'Nrhatever la broad, staring, and on^rr* Hit genlut Mcms 
akin to that of Allan Ramtayf and he has the same graphio tiste, 
and the same skill In dehneating ordinary Hft, which dittii^uiih* 
ed the author of the Gentle Shepherd { while the freedom of hit 
touches, and the fkteioaUon of his grouping, remind us of Burnt. 
On all his early compositions, hit native land Is impressed very 
legibly; anit we love him for it— Since Wilkle painted his first 
pictures, he hat travelled in France and Italy, In Germany and 
Spain; and the character of bis later works bean evidence of fb> 
reign lands. He has pdnted Pilgtbns at Rome, and Patriots in 
Spain ; and had he not done such wonders before, we would have 
welcomed his new productions and his change of style, as we wish 
to welcome all the works of our benefactors. But we think on 
the Blind Fiddler, on the Village Politicians, on the Rent Day, 
or on the Reading the Waterloo Gaaette ; and the Washing the 
Feet of Male or Female Pilgrims, the Hymn to our Lady, tbe 
Siege of Sartfossa, and the Patriot's Council of War, fkde away 
befbre them. Vet there Is great beauty of grouping, and nice 
sense of character, and the most exquisite rimplidty, and rich 
depth of colour, in these compositions, and we are not sure that 
they are not thebett of hit works. But our heart Is so intensely 
national, that we cannot fed thfdt beauty at we ought. We la- 
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mint that nwh a spirit thoold tqoandcr Itt ttrengthon ItsBsoi 
and Sptniardt, and leave so many soenct of homdmd joy, md 
humour, and iirioutneet, nncmbodied. Why thould he hA 
abroad for what be can find in abundance at home? Every vil. 
lege aboundt with ehaneter ; every glen hat its little coterie of 
peasants and politidant : the ruttic at the pkM^ the dieiAad 
on the bill, the weaver at hit loom, and the blasksmith in hii 
foige, are aU diaiiottn, aflv their Und, modified by«ireum. 
stineettnd education. To one acquainted with the fiiwide a. 
Joyments, the rustic ddigbts, the amusing absurdities, and lunn. 
lest folliet, of the agricultural popuhuion of the hltad, a Uiou* 
sand pictures present themaelvet, emblaioned with the original 
spirit and feding of Old Bngland. Our national poetry, too, ii 
tall of images of grace and beauty; and the songs of Scotland 
akme contain more seeoei of a domestic and chivalrous aatun 
than the whole Royal Academy could embody in a centurj. 

RoTAL SociRTY.— At the latt meeting of the Royal Sodety of 
Edinburgh, on the 0th Intlant, fine Keith Mcdtl. which had been 
adjudged to Dr Brewster, was delivered. The late Alexan. 
der Kdth, Esq. of Dunnottar, conveyed the sum of onethoa- 
sand pounds to trustees, to be applied in the manner irhich 
they should think best to promote tdentifie improvementi. 
The trustees having had the approbation of Mr Keith, pie- 
sented six hundred pounds to the Prcaidnt and Oonndl of tlie 
Royal Sodety of Edinburgh, aa an imaMenable fund, the intc 
rest of which, for two successive years, should be givm ai a 
priM to the author of the most important discovery in icienoe 
made during the same period, in any part of the world ; but com* 
municated, for the first time, to the Royal Society of Edoburgh, 
and afterwards published In their Trantactionti Some tine ago, 
the price for the first biennial period was awarded by the council 
to Dr Brewster. Theprite, oonsistinf, agreeably to the terms of 
donation, of a gold medal, and a handsome piece of plate, was de- 
livered to Dr Brewster, by Dr Hope, V.P.R.S.E., at the meeting 
of the Society, heM in thdr Hall on the 6th current Dr Hope 
then stated, that the discovery for whidt the priae was awarded, 
wat that of two new fluidt existing in minute cavities in the inte* 
rior of the crystals of sev«ral different minerals. 

Theatrical Goar^.— The Coburg, Sadler's Wells, the Suney, 
and the Adelphi, have brought thdr winttx season to a doM, hot 
are soon to re-open. Ducrow la at Astiey% and as wooderful as 
ever. Easter spectades are about to be produoad at both the large 
houses.— Keen hat been performix^ In Cork. We dt w(»der 
that he has not been brought here.— We have had Mias F. H. 
KeUy for four nights, in whose praise we cannot say much. She 
is to be succeeded on Monday by T. P. Cooke— the MtUor, and 
the moaa^rr.- The young lady we mentioned in our last, node 
her debut in the part of Rosina on Tuesday. She is pretty, and 
has a sweet clear voice; but, ttom her inexperience tad apparent 
timidity, it is impossible yet to decide aa to her ahititict. Her 
Chief fault seems to be a want of animation ; and we thiak it right 
to say, that if ttie aspires to the pren^er roie here, she has ttill a 
great deal to learn.— Alexander is to open the Caledonian Theatre 
for a month next Wednesday. 

Weekly List or Ferforuakces. 

April 11— 17. 

Sat. The Young Quat er, ^ KHg and Gmt. 
MoN. Romeo eatd Julkt, ^ BottU Imp* 
TuKS. Point t>f Honour, Personation, ^ Rndn*. 
Wbo. Jane Shore, Day itfter the Weddings 4r Dob 
TnuB. JeaUmt Wife, 4- Valeria, 
Frt. Theatre doted. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 

The Ettrick Shepherd requests ut to mention on what suli}ect! 
we should like his next coromunicaticm to be* All we ctn lay ii,' 
that with the genius he brings to bear npon every tobfeet, we do| 
not think he can go wrong. Let it be grave ox gay— verse or| 
mote— jutt as the mood is on him. The great rule we should like; 
him to attend to is, that the sooner he fevoort us the better. 

We shall be glad to receive the Botanical and Medical Notica| 
which have been obligingly offered us.— The article by " A 
Northern Correspondenf* will appear as soon as we can find! 
room for it— A review of Dr Memcs*s •* History of the Fine 
Arts" in our next.—" R. T. T." of Glasgow makes some «ugg«- 
tions by which we may profit. The avtographt we promised sobs 
time ago will be delivered with an early Number of^the JoraKAi* 

In our next, a scene translated from the Walientldtt'k Camp of 
SchiUer. 

We are much phiated with <« The Anld Daggtr Man,* but 
should like to know a Uttle more of its history.— There it good 
promise in " A Scene at Sea,** by *• L.** of Greenock.— We regret 
that the Lines by '• W. A," the Venca " On Sffring." and " The 
Song of the Spirit," will not suit us. 

Our London Letter of thit week It mavoMalily pottponed. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



! Jlfof Morden. A Navel, 3 vols. Edinburgh. 
O. A. DouglM. 1829. 

, This vork pQSsIet QS a Hide. The author it by no 

Imi dotitttte of abilitiet, yet his book ii full of ab. 

ivjidei, tod, what is worse, serious oflfonoes against 

Mud iDonlity and correct principle. In some passages 

tkotisexoeUait writing, strong origin^ thinlcing, and 

kgiilj proper notions regarding men and manners ; in 

1137 olhen nothing is discoverable but the most care. 

leicompoiition, the noost distorted and erroneous opi- 

. WIS, lod infiiogements, of the most painful and repre- 

hoiible kind, on the ordinary laws of polite society, 

;w to ay of rdigion and Tirtue. The general impres* 

«D left by the work is, that the author has talents, 

tbcb be might liave turxied to a far better use ; but that, 

taibeiDg guided by steady principles, and, moreoTer, 

')e^ pirSettlirly inexperienced in novel-writing, he 

b pndooed a book whidi, by all ordinary readers, 

r3 be pronounced dull and disagreeable in the extreme. 

; TWe imext to no plot ; and as the persons introduced 

i) act in soy extraordinary degree excite our sympa- 

jha, tbe ioodeots connected with them pouess little 

, Bttnit. Rcsy Morden is a young man or respectable 

,^f ind tideiable prospects, who comes down to 

l^borgb to stndy medicine, liaTing preyiously fallen 

slore, first with a Miss Dunsmore, whom he has seen 

joeoc tvion at Brighton, and then with a servant girl, 

I^Sann, whom he seduces, and afterwards writes 

' ^ Mdmeot about, utqu€ ad nauteum. Getting tind 

sEdiabargb, he visits the Continent, returns to London, 

inaaibemostdissipated and profligate manner,attempts 

Sasnittaicide, goes mad, is taken to Italy, meets there 

v^'Moe ridiculous adventures, having again fallen over 

j^ asd esis hi love with a girl at first sight, in a 

,*"^oettFloience, quarrels with her, comes home, and 

■^vriUngsnotiier volume to malce up ihree^ finally 

Sttttt Mis Dunsmore, and becomes a reformed rake. 

,^'itoryi therefore, Reay Morden is below contempt ; 

■d vaeit not for detached pieces of writing scattered 

^^ it, sad particularly in the first volume, we do 

jKknov vbstredeeminff points it would luve possessed. 

£tb tbett, however, of wliich we shall say more imme- 

wiiy, caooot excuse the recklessness, in point of mo- 

^> vkich pervades the whole ; and the fact of this 

*^^Wiic« being coupled with some abilities, only makes 

^ pcrrenion the more conspicuous, and calls more 

^rnitiTcIy for the critic's Ush. We are willing to be. 

>»( tiat this fiiult is parUy to be attributed to the 

Mail eneksB hardihood of a youthful writer ; but 

^^ ^ youth should be fearless and free," it must 

pottbnmgh a course of severe purgation, if it ever pre- 

'^ to msu, hi apiinted work, those important barriers 

vhicb the decencies of life are preserved inviolate. 

i'u* «an «< Rcij Morden*' has our g everest oen- 



We have said, however, that the book contains pass 
ages which indicate talents much above mediocrity 
and, as we are always anxious to cull an author's ba 
thinffs, rather than point out his worst, we subjoin se 
vera! extracts, which we are sure ourrnders will perusi 
with considerable satisfaction. They evidently indicaCi 
a strong (rather than a very well regulated or refined 
mind, which thinks for itsdf, and is not afnid to ex- 
press its thoughts. 

LOTS AT FIRST SIGHT. 

" I always love at first sight. I hate, abhor, detest, 
despise, abjure, the cold calculating clod, who thinks, 
compares, collates ; examines from top to toe by square 
and rule ; enquires about friends, connexions, interest, 
fortune ; dives into petty matters of settlements, pin. 
money, dress, liveries, equipages, and esUblishments ; 
looks into the rent-roll, sums the total cent per cent, 
and then proceeds right regularly to court ; who, seeing 
a dragon in every woman, and perspective families in 
every girl, trembles at a marrisge where Plutus is not 
priest ; and fastidiously shrinking from the fascinations 
of beauty, as the sensitive plant at (he touch of a finger, 
retires from the verge of feminine attraction, like the 
seaman from the wave before the fWiwns of a coming 
gale. No ! I give a loose to my fancy ; — I revel in 
ideal perfection ; I roll in imaginative splendour ; I see 
my mistress lovely, young, and fascinating ; I endue 
her with the purity of the vestal hymn of a seraph 
choir, and picture her in my heated brain like the un- 
fading fiower of Syria, ever blooming, beautiful, and 

fresh. I would wish to be ever thus in love, my mis* 

tren absent from my eyes, but her inmge reflected in 

all its viridness from the mirror of my heart ; for 

where*s the honour of loring a wmrmn 1 of behaving 
dutiful and kind — administering to her wishes, wants, 
and little numberless requisites— soothing her sorrows 
and assuaging her griefs, when she is young, lovely, 
interesting, and of large fortune ? I question much if 
Jupiter himself would have required more to have rei^ 
dered him a good husband and constant man. No ! 
*tis the loving, the adoring, the marrying— but in this, 
after all, we need not be too precipitate^— a woman you 
have seen but once or twice, of whom you nothing know, 
but that she is a woman, and in whom you are likely 
to meet all the blandishments of the sex, mingled with 
reciprocal love ; or. on the other hand, all the miseries, 
unhappinesses, and bickerings in the world :— *tis this, 
and this alone, that constitutes the honour. The very 
uncertainty makes it delicious." 

THOUORTS ON CHUBCH-OOIKO. 

'' 1 am ever willing, at proper times and places, to 
breathe my aspirations to that Being of whose mcompre- 
hensibility I tremble to think ; with whose goodness 
and greatness I am ever surrounded; and by whose 
might the heavens, the seas, the winds, and the tides, 
perform their stated tasks,— the wide world his foot* 
stool, the universe his resting-place I But it must be 
alone, in the thick and silent solitude of woods, and 
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wQdi, and wildeniettefy where the wafJEL rocks give 
glory to his name, the mountidn torrents thander pesos 
to ills grettn<», snd warteg fkests hallslajahs t* his 
i m nens m aMe HtijeHj lu.oria Ae meditat l fg aaea ie Bts 
of unfathomable thought, when the soul, forgetting and 
forgot by things external, loses itMlf in iu own awful- 
ness, and turns to an Ahnighty cause, as the helplew 
infant to the moUier's breast ! 

'^ In public worship, there is much to disturb attention, 
^ the. ponm and dRunrtaftoe of nMn,*.«jnaDy pas. 
sions brought into action, which slumber in solitude ; 
and dcTOtion not unfrequently has little to do with the 
iatsiBal coMMJiiat the hebdwnadil wufgatjoa. Ida 
not wUh to be severe or cynical upon toa fair saK, whsn 
I say, that I do not thmk there are many in any one 
congKgatlony taken at random, howcTer large, above 
twenty ud below tfairtr, who go to pmr* Husbands ; 
tittleOattlat woddly ideas; diess; th« ooDflacnMot 
dnibiff the week ; a new bonnet, pelisse^ muff, or beau, 
are afi powerful allmemenls fai die cyca of females, 
i^idi, Mded to the desiieof being seen, admired, stased 
at, squecasd, and talked about, would cause them to vi- 
dt the chapel of Satan hinsdf, if be were but to become 
a fiubionabk preacher en earth. Let thk not be eon* 
strued into disrespect or bad opinion -of the * down ef 
creation.' The ault is in human nature, and not in 
them,— *tia in the sex, not the IndiYidual. I love 
women too well not to admire even their peccadiU 
loes. They err ftom a good motive-uhey dread sin. 
gularity; and, being naturaUv gregarious, wherever 
one goes, all follow. If Lady Bvergreea or Urs 
Sims thinks Dr Crabjaw an excellent preacher and 
good man, she bores her acquaintances until they take 
seats in his chapel ; and if she have a large circle of 
five or six hun&ed friendty and money to give them 
entertainments, they follow her like a flock of chickens ; 
and, in a month or two^ the worthy doctor's chapel is 
converted, from a house of prayer, to a fashionable as- 
semblv of scented beaux and ribboned belies. Those 
who doubt what I say, had better visit any of the fa- 
shionable ' killtimes,* or chapels, in London, and then 
they will possibly think leas of chapel-going than I da 
For my own part, I never visited any of these temples 
of fashion, that I did not come out ixifinitely worse than 
when I went in« lever saw too much to distract attention, 
.»too many beautiful feces, and too many eyes darting 
contagions love ; Ups that pouted a wantonness of rosy 
health ; and forms^ sod arms, and handa-^-not to say 
any thing of dress iithst made me conjure up in fancy 
the palace of Eblis, or the Harem of Sainarcan<L There 
was so much beauty, and pomp^ and human splcndoor, 
that the Creator was lost in his own works.*' 

SDIXBUmOH. 

<< To a Tonng man without acquaintances, Edin. 
buigh, for the first mondi or so, is the ve^ dty of blue 
devus, ennui^ and hypishoess. There is no part in 
which he can stroO^ and mingle with the youth and 
beanty of the season ; no arcade, where elegant languor 
and fashiftpablf folly may be seen to advantage ; no sa- 
loon, in which aU thai is frail and lovely bloom, smile, 
and sigh. It is the dty of professions ; learning and 
literature there take preoedence of iaahion and parade ; 
and, instead of the ^ala beau and flippant coxcomb, 
that one encounters m the west end of Babylon, the 
paper-bearing lawyer, and the hurryiog medical, alone 
obstruct the' way. 

*^ Even Princess Street is any thing but a fiuhionable 
lesort ; for, except a lew awkward, meagre-looking en- 
signs, Just on commission, and valetudinarian veterans, 
wounded at mud-walled forts m the East Indies, with 
here and there a pallid-faeed debauchee of a medieal 
student, looking as if he were the sentry-box, and not 
the watdiman, of disease,— one or two respectably divsa. 
»A lawyers, with occasional eountry-cousins, and little 



misses, like Virginias, gobg to 'school,— there is no 
pretension to gaiety or fitthion. The elite do not think 
it quite the thi^g tabaseen often In that stnst,aa4 yoa 
soon beeome acquainted widi all the fsoes that meti 
there ; and as that part of the terrace, which is allotted 
to promenading, is not extensive, you will, in the ooune 
of the morning's walk, meet and re-meet the same per. 
sons so frequently, that you may count the wrinldet m 
the old veterans* faces, and the bought curls on the hu 
dli^ heads. No « Shades^* Mr Orifv* Court,' not 
any place, in short, as I heud a Cockney, who came to 
spend a week in the Modem Athens, exdaim, < fit for 
a CkriiHmm,* Thie was eertalnly rhelorteal ; bat so. 
tiphmii wag te favourite figure of the speakst^*' 

A STUOEHT^S IWVXKTOEr. 

*' There w«te seven eneJMttenied dudra, one lofa, 
a tripod stool, with an earthen jar upon it, and two ta- 
bles,— jone in the middle of the room, the other io a 
corner. The latter waa laden with books, phtes, aad 
instrament-cases, aoigical, aatronomical, surveying, mu. 
sical, and geometrical, — p3ed up like a chapmin*! 
goods, one aboive the odier^ * in mncfa-admind diior. 
der,' till they neatly toudied die oeOing. Oa the ikm 
weie boxing-gloivsa, books again, and masks for fcoMi. 
In one earner shot-belte aad gnna,... half a icoieof whsk 
and broken foi(a ; baaket-stieka, fishing-ieds, sod n 
innnnscrable quantity of bullola, ahot, and slogs ; orer 
which lay an nun ladle, used Urn netting lead. On the 
othtf side, alsmbica and vetests i a ^vaaic hitioy, 
with eketrical machine, {are, boitlsa, and visb, nn$ 
numero^ of all shapes aad aiass^ orer described ia scooim 
ct Materia Mediea, — horn the oonioo-sphfltoidsl, to 
the globulo-cyllndrical;.— besides stoppen of eork, 
wood, and glass ; flasks, qnilla, and piecea of leather; 
aad last, not least, a Madder of hog*8 lard, pcndiBg hf 
a |Hcoe of wblp-eord IWnn the tepof the window. In ts. 
rioBS little kmtUmie^ wers the relics of pneumaiic appats. 
tns ; tacks for hold^g viala, ftnm iriiich vwieos colour. 
ed rags depended s while ftagraenta aad lam pieeei of 
mineials, placed in wooden trays, divided iato eom. 
pertinents, attracted the eye by their glitlerhig, sod vs 
lieved the dalocea of the sosncw There was taaaif 
space to mevs^ without stepplag on sosDetfaiog ; inch as 
little brown paper parcels of powden, pounded miocfab) 
and dye substasMca { and, onee or twice^ I was throws' 
uto a violent petspiratioa by the asnlosloo of de(0Di>| 
ting ballk The walls wers deoesmted with msaj soy.. 
bot-agreeab ie 4ooking plaica of the human body; m 
othera, repveeenting what I al first osncsivcd to be dia- 
grams for stadying the manner of ^ag esnnoD 
but, on nearer inspection, diaeevcred to be Him 
of Dalton*aTheoryof Alomal Thers wee also a 
catnre or two of the tato Queen, 8ir Wiliiaa 
and Lord Petersham ; aevend gronpa of humsa thij 
bonea, legs, and arms, crest and figured, hi the man 
of armoury, to add to the efibet. On the cMsMiey-pf 
homed an old-fiMhkmed bronae lamp, with a pale bli 
flame, round which were various skulls of salmals, 
dogs, hawks, and crows ; and, on the whole, this 
of odds and ends recalled to menory Ae remem 
of those nameless repositoriea, about the nswbboerl 
of Wapptng and the docks, over the blade Unteh 
which, in white ceosumptlve^loeking chamctcri) a 
scribed, * Dealer in Marine Stores.* 

*^ I was OB the point of ringing, to enquire if I 
not been shown into the lumber-ioom by mtstske^ v 
I was attracted to the flieplaee by one of these ub 
ly smella often experienced in the prseeeotloii ef ai 
mieal studies, but of which, at that tnna^ I had no 
and, on peeping into the grate, saw a heart, which 
supposed a sheep's, a calf *s, or sohm other seimr* 
but which subsequently turned out to be s homsB < 
tore's, in the last sta^of patrefiwIidD r- I did 
, meddle with it, but got this information afterri 
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Fnoi thii forrer« I natrndlT looked up^ agaia at the 
iDUtel-pieoe, ana taw what, in my pTevioua examina- 
tifltt, bU flKaped notiee { via. three or four lizards in 
'spiritti a tape-worm, and what I aoiiietiiDa after learned 
ns ths dried windpipe of a man, who waa hanfced for 
Bitu^er. AboTe the mantel-pieoe^ again, were differenu 
sizjd bladdeii of dificnnt aninala, hani^ together 
like a baoch of oniona. The piBr»glan tucn a glasa I 
.ras buDg vidi weadi I beg th« ahado of Linnaus 
pudon !~.I mean pUuitt of erery deieripiioB,— green, 
dried, and diying. 

• <• Id A reoeas, which the ^oom of the ^lartment had 
itfint prevented me from obeerving, but which, now 
dat mj cjes bad become accoafcomad to the dim light, 
f3s Trry eTident, I diacovered a piano forte^ an ^oUan 
hup, and a caie of dudling-piatola. On the piano was 
itnjol stones from the Meditewaneani at the label 
irjanned mey^Bomeo, Cape-Coaet, and the neighbour. 
bocd oTSeringapatam. * Blase ma 1* ejaculated I, ' he*8 
mng bere,* touching my forehaad.'* 

A good many more passaM, of a timflar kind, might 
be elected ; but, aa aoon as tnia was done, little would be 

' !di bfbind but ^* leather and prunella.*' Aa a whole, we 
{unot recommend *^ Reay Morden*' to our readers ; 
bet bate some hopes that the author*a Dfixt production 

' lill be of a purer and better kind* 



r^; or^ The CiiaM of the Lake. A Poem, 
Bj Chariea Doyne Silleiy. % volt* £dhiburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 

Wi bare pleasure in direcdng the attention of our 
icdm to this work. It is not without. some of the 
y 3 incidental to young wiitea s but it contaiaa many 
boti^ which amply redeem its imperfections, and 
vltirh, whik they indicate the preaenca of genias, also 
Dpiy the probability that ita future achievements will 
be of BO mean kind, aeeiog diat so much has been done 
u the very outset Mr Stliery*B chief error is one which 
'* kajM to Tirtue'i side ;** his fsmcy is too exuberant, 
ud, coQseqoently, his descriptions are too protracted, 
kA too frtqaenily introduced. Had he lopped off a good 
rj-sber of the ovcr4uxuriant ahoota, hu poem would 
iuTe gained in atrength what it lost in length, and 
f ocM have aiosded to ordinaiy minds fewer dpportu. 
u:ia for carilluig and critidim. Onr own opinions, 
'»ferer, with tboae of Sir Joahua Beynolda, are never 
i&mA infloeoeed by the abacnee of defeeta, as by the 
ptfeTioe of beauty. We oboerve few errors in Air Sil- 
I 'fj'i book, which may not casilr be remedied when a 
^t ie more esperioice has tamed the ezcnrsivaness of 
s^^igisatioo, and given additional solidity to the judg- 
?:ut. We find* on the other hand, much to be pleased 
fith, and hail with confidence and gratification this ac- 
t^^m of a ircah and aideni-minded lover of the iMuses 
•> i^ list of those whose namea are already familiar to 
i^pobliceir. 

We do DOC wish to ptaise Indlserimtnately, or to en- 
»'Tage onprofitahly ; we ahall, tlierefbre, mention the 
iti leading dieumataneea whidi in our estimation en« 
iit Mr SiUery to the commendations we axe ditpoaed 
batov upon him* The jSri < of these ia, that oar an* 
^r has evidently not taken to writing poetry (aa too 
^; pawns do), awnly beeaaoe he felt hia infevma- 
^ ^ *u too Ifanited, and hia mind too nncahivaled, to 
}im.i of his writing prose. It fa a conraion mistake, 
^t a ccruin sus cep tibili ty of fisefing, together irith a 
L'^lincss of fancy, are of themselves suilcieot, not only 
3co3satute apoet, but to enable him to produce poetry. 
X) doubt they ws^eoabk a youngster to produce aome* 
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which, when copied neatly into a lady's album, may be 
read with much applause ; but though Horace haa sfcfd 
truly, that no nun can bea poet unlmhe be bom ao, he 
never meant that a bom poet might ait all hia life play» 
ing with hia fingera, and that wnenever he opened hia 
1^ poetry would flow apontaneoualy from them. No ; 
the poet must work like other men. At achool and col. 
lage bo mnat kboor ; ha matt ezplona the wiadam of 
philoBophy, and the mvateries of adence t he must aee 
and beeome aeqnaintad widi the works of art and of 
nature. Knowledge must form the aubetratum of hia 
poetry ; and out of the things that oftf, he must weave 
bright fancies, which point J^hanoe to things that mav 
never be. This is a merit (and no small one) which Mr 
SiUery possesses. His classical lore, his adentifie in- 
formation, and his habits of induatrious research, are 
apparent in almoat every page. If he deacribea a tour- 
nament, the minutest laws and customs of chivalry seem 
familiar to him \ and he consequently presents many 
vivid and glowing pictures of deeds done in the days of 
the ahidd and the lanoe^ whidi even 8t Palaye, Rda- 
sart, or Sir Walter Scott, might not have been ashamed 
to own. If he speaks of an ancient castle, all the tech. 
nicalities of architecture seem at his finger ends ; if he 
ascends a mountain, geology opens up her stores for 
him ; if he lands on an uninhabited island, botany pours 
her treasures into his lap ; the still midnight finds him 
pointing to Uie heavena widi the wand of the aatronomer \ 
and the vessel that bears him to distant lands, carries 
with it a curioua observer of all the natural phenomana 
of the earth. Hence Mr Sillery*8 verses are cakulated 
to convey, not pleasure alone, but also in$trucHon^ 
whidi ought to be the great aim of all writers, and the 
chief object of all readers. More than a third part of 
each volume is occupied with notes, illustrative of the 
text ; and even a hasty glance at these will show that 
Mr SiUery has not been throwing away the bvaluable 
spring-time of his days in dreamy liatl ets n eat a poet, 
perhapa, from the cradle, but a poet atiU in a atate of 
mfancy. Mr SiUery haa cultivated hit mind s and the 
many indicationa of hia having done ao, contained la 
the work before us, is the/f<l reaioa why wo hold it 
worthy of commendation. 

A second and no less oowerfU eonsideradon induces 
Qs to bestow the meed of praise upon our author. Mr 
SUlery*s heart is in the right place. His principles are 
pure, his feelings are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet 
unimpaired, is aU directed towards laudable objects. 
He is a passionate admirer of nature In aU her moods ; 
he is full of benevolence towards aU his fellow-creatures ; 
there is none of the Uttleneas of false pride, or of morbid 
sensibiUty, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or 
pretended, about hie book. He writea, aa a young poet 
always should, honestly and unaffectedly* pouring over 
his subject the warmglow of native, virtuous, and healthy 
sentimenL Here aiM these he is prosaic, extravagant, 
tedloua* inflated ;— 4rat theae are impcrfectkms we are 
ever disposed both to forget and to feigive, in behalf of 
young genius nobly commendng a career where even to 
faU is honourable. We think there is every reason to 
bdiere that Mr SUlery wUl not fail. He is deeply em- 
bued with the best part of a poet*s Daturfr...tbe warm 
affections and genexoua aspirationa of the soul, from 
which aU that is selfish ia exduded, and which elevaie 
to emiaenee, dmply by refining the groiaer parts of onr 
nature^ 

We do not intend dwelling on die atoiy of «« Vallery.^ 
It is a romance of the days of Chivalry, and fhU of the 
spirit of the timee. In some respects, the plot is rather 
awkwardly managed, and a poet*s privUege has been 
teken throughout, of infringing pretty extensively on 
the confines of probabiUty. The scene is laid prind. 
pally in Spain, though it diangea oocaahmaUy to Ara- 
bia, and, for a cauto or two, to an island (beautifttl aa 
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pMsagei which we ihall extract, will supply a sufficient 
idea of the attthor*i style and ahilities. In cfaiTalric 
descriptions, Mr SUlery is always Tcry happy ; take for 
example the followiog spirited paatagOi with which the 
second canto opens : 

How dark are those woods in the solitodea where the 
spreading chestnuts grow ! 

How green are the oaks o'ershading the brooks that 
ineand*rin£ throngh them flow ! 

How gloomy and still the pines on the hill, scaroe wa- 
ring a leaf to the breexe ! 

Bat how bright is the danoe of shield and lance all gUi- 
tering between the trees ! 

Ride forth f Ride forth ! Anom the gloomy north, ride 
forth ftom the dismal wood ; 

Each lofty hmoe^ advance! advance! and shield with 
thy cross of Uood. 

Tliey come flrom between the elms green, a dashing and 
clashing tier; 

All sheathed in steel, from head to heel, a hundred 
knights app^! 

By the coronet in his hdmet set, by the lofty plumes he 
bcara^— - 

By the cross on the field of his bamish*d shield, and 
cuirass of gold he wears,— 

By the gauntlets bright of silver whiter in which his 
lance is giB8p*d,— 

By the baldrick niir, with jewels rare, and brilliant 
culsses dasp'd,— 

By fidchion embon*d, and cuirass crossed, with crimson 
bands on gold,<^-i 

By yellow spur, and ermine fur, with cognisance un- 
rolled,— 

By beaver barr'd,{by knightly guard, by stately bearing 
bold,— 

And by milk-white steed, I read, I read, that this is a 
baron of old. 

He comes from the chase, with lance. and maoe, fttmi 
hunting the wolf in his den, 

With him from the heights a hundred knights are wind- 
ing down the glen- 
Through thicket and brake, by river and lake^ and un- 
der the rocky steep, 

Their chargers of black all foUow the track that leads to 
the verge of the dee|^- 

Their steeds are pi*ancing, plumes are dancing, helmets 

glancing bright,— 
* While sabres are gleaming, armour beaming, and pen- 
nons streaming white. 

It is not too much to say of the following graphic 
sketch of a knightly feast in Baion Vallery's castle, 
that it has an Homeric air s 

Not Haerlem's organ, with its awful peals. 
Roaring through twice ten thousand tubes at once, 
Could equal the loud sounds of clashing bells, 
Horns, trumpets, shalms, and ringing atabals. 
Psalteries ana timbrels, monochords and pipes, 
Cymbali, tambours, bugles, and kettle-drums, 
Harps, rotes, crowds, lutes, guitars, and dulcimers^ 
Which fill'd the hall, and rofi'd along the dome^ 
Shaking the fretted work and drapery. 
Like thunder flowing into harmony. 
White plumes are dancinf round the burthen'd board, 
One hundred knights, all cased in poUsh'd steel, 
Like iron pillars, on whose capitals 
Wave ostrich feathers, at the banquet quaff 
The rubv wine, and carve with gloves of steel- 
Round flows tlie wine, and louder grows the mirth. 
—The feast is o*er-— the sewers remove the load— 
The laugh increases silver goblets ring- 
Fruits of all kinds are piled upon the board. 
« Flagons,'* the Baron cries ;— " Cup-bearers, here, 
Fill up these gobleta! Tell the cellarer 
We want more wine. Com^ minstrels, sweep your 

harps." 
" A toast f a toast !" the gallant warriors shout : 
'* Lone may the griffon on the banner spear 
I Of Vallcry wave upon her lofty towers- 



Joy to the Christian trouble to the Moor-* 
Shame to the crescent— glory to the cross!" 

We are not quite sure that even hi ^ MsrmioD, 
many passages will be fbund more nirit-stirriog, an 
accurately tocriptive, than that which we subjoin ; 

Beneath the Baron's bamier broad 

A thousand knighta had fiun 
Fouf^t for the lovely cross of God, 

In Pslestine and Spain. 
And, sooth it was a goodly sight 

To see tht»n on tlwir steeds ; 
With blazing shields, cuirasses bright. 

Gold, sted, and silver weed^- 
With nodding plumes and lances long. 

And scarfii of every die ; 
Silk penoncels on spear-heads strong, 

Like rainbows ot the sky ; 
Bold crests above their helmets set. 

Rich arms upon thdr shields ; 
The red cross and the grifTon lit 

On {Fold and silver l^lds. 
While battle-asce or martel hung 

Beside each saddle bow ; 
And ponderous falchion clash*d and ruog 

With ieweU'd hilt below. 
To see the silver spurs on heel. 

The fi«tted casque on head ; 
The chargers barded all in steel. 

For war and tilting bred. 
Their housings with escutcheoni^ too^ 

Emblazon*? every one ; 
Red, green, and sable, pink and bhu^ 

All burning in the sun. 
With chamfrons bright, 
And plumage white. 

And hoofs like aiTOws springing^ 
And arching manes 
And ffolden reins, 

And bells of silver ringing. 
Of all those gallant warriors brave^ 

Alonzo was the bravest ; 
Of all those kniehts who bore a glaive^ 

Alonzo was the gravest. 
And why ?— the bloom of youth was bright 

And &ir upon his cheek ; 
His lip was Ttd — his brow was whlt^- 

His arm was never weak- 
Weak I 'twas the strongest in tlie figbt, 

The boldest at the siege ; 
While all the virtues of a knight 

Adom'd our hero liege. 
And, 1 how bless*d 'bove all mankind, 

Is he, through life, in every part. 
Whose armour is his honest mind. 

And simple truth his dearest art ; 

Noble in aspect, good at heart, 
To all deceit and evil blind. 

Whose greatest joy is to impart 
Friendship to those who little find.— 
But love can tame the boldest soul. 

As many a gallant heart has proved ; 
And need we add, to crown the whole, 

The young, the brave Alonzo loved. 

In a different strain, but one of much power a 
beauty, for so young an author, is the following passige 

The Psalmist, when he gazed upon the sky, 
And saw those boundless, countless worlds' on high, 
£xclaim*d, — ** O God ! what is the son of man, 
That thou shouldst deign to visit him?'* But tlien 
He had not known the microaoopic ken ; 
He had not thought that every leaf is rife 
With teeming worlds of happiness and life; 
That every wave which o*er the ocean rolls, j 

Above, below, between the distant poles, J 

Bears not a drop without its world. Ah I jtt, 
A busy world of being and of bliss ! 
Wondering^ we know that every grain of sand, 
Which paves the sea and strews the fertile hod, 
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Mar harbour in it tribes of every kind,— 

JoHiil, and rain, and busy as the mind ; 

That r*en the air itself^ so pure and bine, 

Swanns with innumerable insects too ; 

And that may lie beyond the ken of man, 

Biyond the best aansted eye to scan, 

A oniTcrai^ within so small a spot, 

As to elude hia every power of Uiought. 

Xis this redeems man from his littleneas, 

From inaifnificanoe to power ; *tis this 

That shows him he is not the least of all, 

Thoofli, in the sight of those bright spheres, so smaU. 

Lvt, noblest attrniute, the soul ! the soul 

Raises mankind at once above the whole ; 

Ab0v« the sun, above creation even,— 

glonooa thought, to rank with souls in Heaven ! 

We are much pkased with the delicacy and stmpU- 
6tj of the following song, which might, we think, be 
raj successfully set to music : 



The rose that blushes bright to-day, 

Ma^ wither on the morrow ; 
The bird that tunes its merry lay, 
Hay change its notes to sorrow. 
The beaming eye, which smiles in light, 
May cease the cheek adorning ; 
! The heart that dearly loves to-night, 
May &lter in the morning. 
Ah ! no— «h ! no, 
The heart can alter never; 
Its ceaseless flame still bums the same^ 
Forever and forever. 

The sweetest flowers but bloom to die^ 

The loveliest rose must wither ; 
The lark forget its summer sky, - 

The bee fcffsake the heather. 
The truest friends that ever met, ' 

Met only to be parted ; 
The happiest love that glows, may yet 
Be cro9s*d and broken-hearted. 
Ah ! y e s a h ! yes. 
The brightest eye may languish ; 
The gentlest breast find only rest 
Beyond a world of anguislu 

The only other passage we can quote, expresses, in a 
pleasing and spirited manner, our author*B attachment 
to tiie lyre and intellectual pursuits— 4in attachment 
vhich we hope he will carry with him through lifcy for 
nto ssiK iiierii mors ctt : 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 

From east to west, and pole to pole, 

0*er woods that wave, and waves that roll. 

The mind can soar, the Muse can fly. 

Yea, yes, the mind is ever free, 

To djmb the mount, or span the sea : 

And, freer still, the Muse can find 

In every flight another mind. 

Be dumb the tongue, the eve be blind, 

The limbs in iron fetters bind ; 

Be perish*d hope, be wrung the breast, 

The fordiead hot, the frame opprest ; 

The licart lie wounded, croBs*d, and torn, 

The man, of every friend forlorn, 

In darkness and captivity ; 

Yet atiU the mind, the mind is free ! 

From.heaven to earth, from earth to sky. 

From east to west, and pole to pole^ 

0*er woods that wave» and waves that roll. 

The Fancy and the Muse can fly. 

In coodution, we have no hesitation in saying that 
«2 know of few young men of one or two-and-twenty, 
(»d Mr Sillery is no more,) who have made so suc- 
cessful an appeal to the public, or one which should be 
more speedily recognised and encouraged, whether we 
Rgaid the intrinsic excellence of this his first efibrt, or 
the pmniae it holds out of still higher things yet to 



A Glance at tome of the Beauties and Sublimities of 
Switzerland ; with Excursive Remarks on the va» 
rious Objects of Interest presented during a Tour 
through its Picturesque Scenery, By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A-, F.L1.S., &€• &C. London. Longman 
and Co. Edinburgh. Lizars. 12mo. Pp. 282. 
1829. 

The author of this work, which has just issued fram 
the Edinburgh press, is entitled, from the specimen of 
his abilities before us, to take an honourable place among 
the scientific travellers of the day. Mr Murray has al- 
ready appeared before the public as a scientific an^or, 
in his treatises on the " Light and Luminous Matter 
of the Glow-worm,*' and his '^ Manual of Experiments 
in Chemical Science,*' which have been received with 
applause. His Lectures, too, at the Surrey Institution* 
we imow to have been characterized by that perspicuity 
and conciseness, which are best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess as a teacher. Willingly, liierefore, do we introduce 
Mr Murray to our readers in the wbrk before us ; and 
we think we shall be able to favour thepi with a 
^' glance at some beauties" of it, as weU as of Switier- 
land. 

Switzerland, which, like our own country, is the 
'* land of mountain and of flood," possesses, for the man 
of science and the scholar, no common attractions. Its 
stupendous mountains, covered with eternal snows,— its 
icy glaciers, reflecting the sun's rays with a bewildering 
brilliancy, — ^its fertile valleys, its magnificent lakes, its 
lofty woods, and its bird-nest-like towns, present a 
tout ensemble totally different from that of any other 
Continental country ; and the only wonder is, that it 
never produced a poet. 

Mr Mutray very properly omits detailing any thing 
connected with his journey from Paris to Geneva, 
as that has been described a thousand times, and fre- 
quently, too, by individuals who never saw either of 
those cities. *^ For me, the scenery of France," says 
Mr Murray, somewhat ungallantly towards la Belle 
France^ '* is void of charms ; destitute alike of the pea- 
sant's hamlet, and the mansions of the great, neither 
pretty pleasure grounds decorate the landscape, nor 
< beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,* is seen. The 
fields of France are naked and cheerless, and the woods 
are mantled in more than forest gloom, while the vil- 
lages we pass through are of little interest" In like 
manner, our author has declined saying almost any thing 
of Geneva, but from the little which he does say, wo 
extract the following passage : 

OEKZVA. 

'- On Monday we perambulated the city, which cer- 
tainly has very little, as a city, to recommend it. It 
is characterised by much active industry within doors, 
the savans and mechaniciens being pent up in tlieir 
closets and ateliers, and very little gaiety pervades 
the promenades. Some parts of the town are sumcieotly 
picturesque ; the overhanging roofs, for which it is re- 
markable, are, however, too lofty to screen the pedes- 
trian from the rain, especially if accompanied by a high 
wind, and form no shade from the sun. The pave- 
ment of the streets is bad, and their irregularity is a 
considerable drawback from the internal appearance. 
The pavement of the inclined plane in the Hotel da 
Ville, by which we gain the arduous ascent that coo- 
ducts to the Passport Ofiice, is a curiosity of its kind, 
and perhaps unique. The city is tolerably well fenoed 
in with walls within walls, draw and suspension bridges, 
and gates ; while stakes and chains secure from surprise 
on the part of the lake. The small canton of Geneva, 
though in the vicinity of the Great Alpine chain and the 
mountains of the Jurs, includes no mountains. • The 
name of the city and canton has been traced by the ety- 
mologists to a Celtic origin ; Gen^ a sally-port or exit, 
and av, a river, probably because the Rhone here leaves 
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the Leman lake. The eagle on the acuteheon of the 
pty arma indicates ita haring been an imperial dty ; 
and it is believed the key was an adjunct of Pope Mar- 
tin v., in the year 1418. The motto on the scroll, 
''Ex tenebris lux«" appears to have existed anterior to the 
light of the Reformation. The number of inhabitants 
may now he estimated at about 22,000 ; but it appears, 
by a census in 1780f to have been 26,148. In this 
moral dty, it is computed that everr twelfth birth is il- 
UgiHfMUe* The number of people engaged in dock 
and watch-maldng and jeweSlery may be siS'ely rated at 
30001 In years faTOurable to these staple roanufiie- 
tures 79)000 ounces of goldareemployed, which is almost 
equally divided between watches and Jewellery. The 
daily supply of silver is about 134 ounces. Pearis form 
an artide of considerable value in the Jewdlery, and 
have been rated at no less a sum than 1200 francs daily. 
70,000 watches are annually made, only one-twelfth of 
which are in silver. More than fifty distinct branehes 
ate comprised in the various departments, and eadi work- 
man, en the average, earns about three shillings a-day.** 
— Pp. 4-& 

It is impossible for us to accompany Mr Murray in 
his journey to explore the Valley of Chamouni, and the 
other ioterestlDg features of Swiss scenery, and we shall 
rather proceed to make a few desultory extracts from 
his volume. 

At Geneva, we hare the following notice of 

CALVIV AVD CALVIVliM. 

'^ We observed, in our penunbulations, the house from 
the projecting window of wliich Galyut addressed the 
popuUoe, and altogether it reotUed to our minds the 
house of JoHX Kkox, in the Canongate of Kdinburgh. 
In Geneva, however, we regret to say, the name of Cal- 
vin is almost unkMmn among the majority of its ioha* 
bitants. I asked a respectableJooking person to tell me 
where I could find out the bouse where the celebrated 
Calvin once lived ; he was sorry, however, he said, to 
confess that he did not know whom I meant, for he had 
not heard the name of the geniUnum before. 

'^ The ecdesiutical court of Geneva is managed some- 
what like that of the Church of Scotland, and candidates 
for the ministry go through an almost similar course of 
study and examination. The title prapoMan applies to 
the individual when he enters the priesthood ; but when 
he is set apart to the charge of a parish, he then assumes 
tho epithet pasUur, The oldest pastor of the city 
takes the title doyen $ and the president over the weekly 
convocation or assembly of pasteurs, which meet, as in 
the Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland to regulate 
ecclesiastical afiairs, is called, as in Scotland, moderO' 
tOTy though in the latter the Presbytery is monthly,*^..-^ 
Pp. 176-G. 

The two following passages are powerful and graphic t 

THE ALPIV£ HOny. 

^ There was a wild romance in its notes, which was 
characteristic, in a very high degree, of all around. This 
instrument is about eight feet long, and its farther ex- 
tremity rests on the ground. It U used among these 
mountains, not merely for the herdsman*s cdl, but as an 
invocation for the solemnities of religion. As soon as 
the sun has shed his last ray on the snowy summit of 
the loftiest ridge, the Alpine shepherd, from some de- 
vated point, trumpets forth, ^ Praise God the Load 1* 
while the echoes in the caves of the everlasting hills, 
roused from their slumbers at the sacred name of God, 
repeat, * Praise God the Lord !* Distant horns on 
lower plains now catch the watch-word, and distant 
mountains ring again with the solemn sound, ^ Praise 
God the Lord !* and other echoea bounding from 
other rocks, reply, * God the lord 1* A solemn pause 
auoceeds ; with uncovered head, and on the bended knee, 
the ahepherd*s prayer ascends on high. At the dose of 
this evening sacrifice, oficnd in the temple not made 



with bands, the Alpiat bom ■onodf long and leod sad 
shrill, * Good night,' repeated by other boms ; whik s 
thousand * good nighla* ane leverbsntfed around, and 
the curtain of heaven closes M the diepherds and theic 

flocks.*'--Pp. 2ia.ia 

the DESTRVCTfOV OV aOf.AAV. 

*' This terrible catastrophe oeeurred on the 2d Sep. 
tember 1806, by the ftdl of the Roeabetg, which roM, 
originally, 3616 fiBet above the levd of £e sea. Thii 
mountain has also been called Bussberg or SpitsbUhlr. 
The eventful morning appears to have been ushered is 
with rain, which oonthiued until noon | and, during the 
entire day, the heavens were sad and sombie, as if is 
anticipation oi the event about to eoaucw About two 
P.M., the Ibieits aad OKharda, whidi cempaued the 
Rossberg, appeared convulsed, as if shaken by the in- 
vidble lund of Omnipotence ; and occasional fragments 
of rock were observed to faU. About an hour aftr, 
the villages of GoldaUy Lowertz^ Rather^ and Rusen. 
gen^ were overwhelmed | and a once smiling vsilej, 
where 600 peaceful shepheids and their families dwelt, 
with their flocks awl herds feeding on the pUios beside 
them, was covered with the voeky wreck of fell desola. 
tion and ruin, which drcumaeribed a square les»ue. It 
was a dread picture of destruction. Thus, in one awful 
moment, was an Arcadian vale turned into a Oehinnom 
valley of shrieking. In the ruin, were invoWcd two 
churches. 111 houses, 200 granaries and stablef, mere 
than 400 persons, and at least 32d head of cattle. This 
fearful accumulation of the wreck of the Rossberg foriDed 
a new mountain, and diminished the apparent altitude 
of the Rhigi on this side^ by devatinff the plsin at its 
base. Strangers, whom coriooity had led toward the 
Rhigsberg, were unfortunately overwhelmed, as well u 
the inhabitants of the plain. 

'•A melancholy colloquy {s stated to have taken 
place between a child and her nuimei buried amoog the 
rocks, and separated from eadi other by them. ^Come,* 
said the child, ' do take roe away.'—.* The day of Jadg. 
ment,* said the girl, in replv, ' will soon be passed ; ve 
shall then find oiirselves in heaven, and be ibr ere hap- 
py.' A gentleman, of the name of Dettingep, had a 
pretty house on the side of the hill ; at the moroeDt when 
the waters of the lake of Lowertt rose, there were in his 
houRe a female servant and two of his daughters; one 
of these was five years old, and the other mneteen, the 
latter dumb. She was the only one saved. 

'* There is dcUiled a still more wonderful instance of 
the interfemnoe of Pvovidenoe in the case of an infant 
of two years old, bdooging to petsoss named Metter, 
who, though seemingly awallowed up with the cottage 
in which it hiy, was ultimatdy found calmly asleep od 
its mattress, on a mass of rubbish at some distance. Iq 
minutely examfaihig all the ehraumetaiitid details of this 
remarkable instance of preservation, we find oondTes 
as utterly at a loss to account for it as Dr Zay seems to 
have been. The cottage had a solid roof, the windovs 
were too small to permit the passwgff of the mattress, 
the door was lodccd, and the wooden wsUs and rsften 
were dashed to pieces. The infant, when ulten up, 
smiled. The pareota were absent from the village du- 
ring the catastrophe, and, on their retam, had the fasp- 
piness to receive their infant untajured* 

'* The effect on the minds of the sorvifon ssems to 
have been that of stupor and totd abetraction. They 
thought that the find day of doom had arrived, and that 
the fall of the Rossberg would be promptly followed by 
that of the Rhigi, and other mountains around; wd 
indeed it seemed almost to realise the Apocdyptic tU 
don of the Day of Judgment, ^ when the wicked shaU 
say unto the mountains and to the hills, FaU on us, and 
hide us from the wrath of the Lamb." It appeani 
ffom undoubted authority, that this is not the only cs- 
tastigphe whidi the annals of the BiMsbe^g hare to i^ 
cord; asaformer village, named Rotfaer, wu destroyed 
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bjA&Ufion the tinie mounuiii, bntlha dmteic not 
ttO awertiioid t 180,000 (naa wen contriboted Co« 
' fird the relief of the wihappx few wSio •amTed***iM 
Fp.MO^ 

W« mint now teke letft of Mt Moffiy*B work, In 
vfakh ht eppeen to advontage, both ts a timTeller and 
imtn of Mftenoii la the fiitt charaeler, he b modest 
aad obMifant ; in the huter, iageniout and leaned. We 
hire heiid Chat Mr Mnnmj ia a candidate for the Che- 
Diitrj Chur in the intended Kittg*B College, London^ 
ud «e ihiU be glad lo learn that he hu praved auc- 

i n# HiHoff^ pfScolUni* Bj Patrick Fnser Tytler, 
I Em. F.R.8.E. and F.A.8. Vol. If. Edinburgh. 
Vdliun Tait. 18t8. 8vo« 

Tbc first Tidame of this learned, and, we may safely 
ay, national work, appeared last year, and will be con- 
bnoed at intenrale till completed in six volumes. Mr 
Tytler stands so deservedly high in the literary world, 
that no oongratalations of oars are necessary on the sue- 
cestfol manner in which he is carrying on his labours. 
The ucond volume contains the history of the reien of 
DiTid IT., who succeeded Robert Bruce, and Indudes 
u Historical Enquiry into the Ancient State and Man* 
DOS of Scotland ; under which is comprehended the 
Doit complete details of the General Appearance of the 
CooDt7)^D]stfaict Races in Scotland,— Ancient Parlia- 
Dffit of Seodandy— .Early Commerce and Navigation, — 
$titt of the Early Scottish Church,— Sports and Amuse- 
nenti of the People, &G. ftc. Of all these subjects, the 
most ample^ and hitherto unknown, illustrations are 
pm; and we are confident that the talent and research 
viiich the volume indicates will add materially to Mr 
T7tkr*i literary reputotion. We mention this work thus 
briefly at present merely to show, that we are not slum- 
bering at our post t and we shall, in an early number, 
pr«Mit oar readers with a much longer review, when we 
iluQ take the <n>portunity of discussing, likewise, the 
eoQtents of the fiat volume, published hut year. 



SCIENCE. 

m FORICATION AND HIBTOBT OF THE EABTB. 

A New Sjf$Umqf Geology^ in vAkA th€ Great Bevo^ 
buions of the Earth and Animated Nature^ are re* 
I mtiUd at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
Uutory, By Andrew Ura» M.D. F.B.S. Professor 
of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Andcr- 
mian University. Loodoa. Loogman&Co* 1829. 
Pp.621. 

(Seeond Notice.) 

Ws new proeeed, in Book II., from the primotdial 
sidd, bat still, in the antediluvian period, to the le- 
nnr of what ate called Secomdaat FoBHaTiowa, or 
Am wMcA preeeni remamt of once living heinge^ 
pRnouily, ho wevery— consideri ng what areezpreseiveljr 
oflcdTaaxaiTiov Rocu, which are mineral mas^ea 
tiiit4aiote the passage between the upright primitive, 
nd the boriseDtal aecondary stratSy—between thoee of 
iBMgHiie and orgaaie evidence ; becaueey In the course 
of the oQosdidatM and ve^union oi their parts, a few 
^dieoigaaie fonno with wfaidi the sea was beginning 
^ toea, lalUng into their crevices, became imbedded in 
te S Bbs t anc e »— and wlwt ia termed Sub and Sirpxx 
Mtnui, Steata^ in whidi Kng^wTri ia so rich— in r»- 
fcRBce to the TsxTiAETy or upper fermatiensy—ithe 
^of which intcffmediato strata, gedogically speak- 
H* » estainly OnxTWACXX, aUbough to us those 
ttiU csUed TBX Coal MxAauRxa, aie by Csr the 
■MiapQitant. That aemetimes has a aehiatoee texture 
WM^iag te pteilBfocby slats, and amongst it is 
foud alttm-slate, which is menlwan aigtUaosona sebist, 
' vilk aaihiBis aod iol^hnv ; the kuisr pro- 




bably in the state of sulphuiot of iron. When exposed 
to the air, these get ooveied with a snowy efilorcsosndSi 
just as happens to some of the aigillaoeous slates of onr 
Coal Measures. This was findy exemplified in the 
waste ooal-workuigs that form the Hurlet alttm mines, 
near Glasgow. But certainly the most charaotuistic 
foatuvB of this submedial formation* is the impieesioQs 
of fish, indicating most clearly the dreadful turmoU 
Which presided at its origin. In some plaoesi they are 
firand hi a constrained postiue, suggesting the idea, that 
ihcj had actually perished in boiling water I 

It cannot be doubted that the revolution which eaused 
the vast accumulation of remains found at Monte-Bolca, 
most have been sudden, and that they were speedily co- 
vered after death, by the mineral deporit in which they 
are now buried | for one of these fossil fish, now in the 
gaUeries of the French museum^ belonging to the genua 
SlocAiiM, had not timoy before it died, to let so anodwr 
fish which it was in the act of awallowing. In our cli- 
mates, it is added, with that aentencn which ia a pre- 
eminent featnie of the work^ when any fish, (and espe- 
cially one forniabed with an aur kdadder,) dies in sum- 
met) it remaina at the bottom of the water, fiv two or 
three days \ it then rises to the surlkce befine it beoomsi 
tainted, and falla to the bottom to rise no mors, till pu- 
trefaction disunites its oonstitnent parts* Hence, If 
some days had elqised between the death of the hloMui^ 
above described, and its getting impacted in the stnts, 
it would have mounted to the snrncs^ and thas have 
been separated from the fiah, which it was cwallowing, 
when arrested by the latal catastiophai 

Fish found m the same loafiity, too, contain the bo- 
dice of others that had been newly swallowed, so ^nldu' 
ly had they been killed. Fish an also found in rnofo 
recent rocks than Transitions, and soophy tea aio seen tas 
limsstoncb Every locality and drcomstanos of thcM la 
ddightfttUy given by the Doctor, but we can only nrfer to, 
not foUow him. These are ma^oediaL The medhd, 
or carbonifofoneetiatay comprise theccal mcasuies-->the 
mainspring of the manofacturing prc a pc f i ty of Bfitadn. 

^ There are three difiannt subslancaa to which the 
name of coal baa been given um\m Lignite or fossilised 
wood. In sooM plaoss, retaining Its textuw very dis- 
tinctly, and passing by a aeries of gradaticns from this 
state to that of jet. 3. Anthracite or stone coal, a sub- 
stance deetltnu of bitumen, oeeurs on tiie Continent, In 
miccslate and other primitive rocks* In the transition 
slates of Derbyshire, anthracite also ocenrs. Caibona- 
ceotts matters oif this kind can never be profitably work- 
ed, so as to become objects of statistical interesti 9. 
The proper coal mcasoiea, caBcd the Independent Coal 
Formation, by Wener, from its occuning in Instdated 
baeins* This great carbonacsooc depodt is Intefpossd 
between the mountain limestone aiod old red sandstone 
below, and the saliferona or newer red sandatane above. 
Coal b a peculiar compound of carbon, hydrdgeo, and 
oxygen, in whidi the first prtnciplo greatly prsdoml- 
natGs. A little azote ia also generally present. Some 
coals, when distilled at a nd heat, aflbrd a considerable 
quantity of bitamen or tar i others, sneh as bUnd coal, 
aifibrd none, and bom without ilame. By a series of 
experiments on peat and various lignites their gradual 
progros of bituminisartkm was ascertained. By the ap- 
plication of heat, under compression, to jet, It seems to 
fuse into a substance like true coaL The incipient 
stage seems therefore the work of water, the final one, d 
fire. Whether these two agents have been conjoined by 
natore in her gieat ceal formations, is altogether uncer- 
tain, and must be left to fotara enquiry. Certainly 
that hypothesis which traces the change to water alone, 
le the pffefeiable. The coal ^triets exhibit no unequi- 
vocal tokeaa of Igneooc agency, exeept where they are 
tnvened bv whindykes. One le led to faifer that the 
caali^asiaa have been origlnslly lakes l&ai^ to sltemcte 
inundsiisM f whsocs the altemole deposlto of rcgetaUe 
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matter, eky, and land, afterwards converted into coal, 
■hale, and eandatone, under great iuperincambent preta- 
nre, poisibly of the ocean.'* 

wnile thas treating of a lubjeet ao deeply interesting 
to mannfacturing Britain, with a fulness and condensa- 
tion aeldom before attempted, no collateral information 
escapes oar aathor*s research. Thus, it is remarked in- 
cidentaUy t 

**CUy iron-stone, in beds or connes of nodules, is 
coomion in the coal-fields, yielding on an average about 
30 per cent of metal. Indispensable as this is to all 
the arts whidi bring comfort to man, with what provi- 
dential kindness is its ore here associated with its flax 
and fuel,«-4he limestone and the coal, whose combined 
action alone can make it useful ! Most justly, there- 
fore, does Mr Conybeare say, * that it can hardly be 
con^dered as recarrinfl unnecessarily to final causes, if 
we conceive that this distribution of the rude materials 
of the earth was determined with a view to the con- 
venience of its inhabitants.' 

" The inclination of the strata which the basin shape 
bestows on the coal measures, is an arrangement most 
beneficial to man. Thus the successive seams rise on 
its edges to the surface or near it ; and thereby disclose 
the mineral treasures concealed beneath, which would 
otherwise have rested invisible and unknown. By the 
sloping position, many of the beds are not only brought 
witnin toe reach of the miner, but the whole become 
more easily worked and drained. There is one device, 
however. In the cool measures, which, to a superficial 
thinker, will appear a defect in the fabric, though it be 
essential to their usefulness; I allude to the dislocations 
of the strata, usually called faults, because they seem de- 
fects, or, at least, put the miner to fault in his search 
after the coaL These intersections, whether by slips or 
whiodykes, act as valves to the porous seams, or as 
fioodgates to arrest the diffusion of the subterranean 
springs. By these natural dams, the water which might 
inundate the whole, or, at least, entirely submerge the 
richest deposits of the centre, is confined to a single com- 
partment, from which it is in most cases practicable to 
drain it. These safeguards of mines are, therefore, 
not confined to coal bssms, but are providentially dis- 
tributed through every important mineral bed.'* 

From such considerations, he, with happy tact and 
the great aim of the volume ever in view, illustrates and 
conratesin anticipation similar apparent contradictioDs in 
other aspects of nature. Between the mediid and tertiary, 
as we have indicated, super-medial stratas, or the proper 
Secondary Formation of Geology, come to be treated 
of. These are of great interest, and the substances of 
which they consist are described in order and at length, 
which we cannot follow here, however tempting be the path. 

It is singular, that among the supermedial strata, 
challc, which is so frequent in Europe, should not be 
found in America, Mr Madure asserting positively 
that it does not exist on that continent ; and except in 
two or three spots of the Hebrides and Sutherland, a 
chalk fonnation is equally scarce in Scotland. It often 
produces a certain barrenness in the superior soil ; but 
it is admirably remarked by Dr Ure, and we quote the 
passage as a specimen, extraordinary with most other 
scientific writers, but not unusual with him, of how ad- 
mirably general information and precise science may be 
united, and made illustrative of, and aid in advancing, each 
other. **> The chalk valleys, however, are often extremely 
fertile ; of which the Kent and Surrev hop grounds, and 
the downs for pasturing sheep, afford examples. Beech 
is the tree best fitted for a chalky soiL The Chiltem 
hills in Oxfordshire were anciently covered with thick- 
ets and woods of beech, which afforded harbour to ban- 
dittL Hence the steward of the Chiltem hundreds, for- 
merly an employment under the Crown, has become a 
nominal office, which members of parliament take un- 
der a fiction of law, in order to vante their seats." 



The strata above chalk, or the Txrti aet racks, con- 
sist of varioas beds of sand, day (London and puistic,) 
marl, and imperfectly consolidated limestone. Tnstcdl- 
ed London clay forms one of the chief of the superior 
strata. It holds as on the Isle of Shepney, ftc—jome 
extraordinary remains of finiita, now exdnslvcly of trs- 
pical growth, and of an extinct spedca of cocoa nvt, 
figared in tfaia work, &c It oecaaions, however, a done 
and banen soil, productive roond the metropolis only 
by excessive wornng. 

A dear anmmary of what had pneeded, In respect to 
the Teetiaet strata, which, near the supermeaisl in 
England, amounts to about a mile in depth, is very pro- 
perly wound up by an abatract of Caviar and Brag, 
niart's Memoir on that singular timet of country, caUed 
the Paris BoHn^^-aHthaStd for a remarkable dtans- 
tion of fresh water and marine atnta. We wish we ooald 
follow our author through this most interesting portion 
of his work, but must content oursdvea with a very brief 
outline. 

The chalk ^fonns the bottom of the basin, or gnlf, 
within which are deposited the several formatioos of the 
Paris disUict. Ere this sntique chalk floor was eoreied 
by these mineral strata, its surface mnat have eihibited 
hollows and prominences, in 'the form of valleys, hills, 
and teiracea. These inequalities are still indicated by 
the islets and promontories of chalk, which rise up 
through the new formationa in certain points. Hcnoe 
the excavations made in these upper beds reach the chalk 
at very variable depths. Nor have the inequalities sny 
relation with those of the actual surface of tbe lend. 

On reconsidering these beds, from thechslk upwards, 
we conceive first of all a sea depositing on its bottom an 
immense mass of chalk, and mollusca of peculiar spe- 
cies. This predpitation of the chalk, and of its attend. 
ant sheUs, suddenly stops ; the sea retires, waters of 
another kind, very probably analogoua to that of oar 
firesh-water lakes, succeed, and all the hollows of the 
marine formation are filled up with clays, debris of land 
vegetables, and of fresh-water shells. But soon snother 
sea, producing new inhabitants, nourishing a prodigioas 
Quantity of testaceous moilusea^ entirely different from 
those of the chalk, returns and oovera m day, iu lig- 
nites, and their shells, &c. By degrees the sea with. 
draws, and the soil is again covered with lakes of fresh 
water. We are led to bdieve that no organised bodies 
lived at that period in this sea, or that thehr exuvis have 
been completely destroyed. Lastly, the sea witfadravi 
entirdy, for the third time. Lakes or marshes of freih 
water take its place, and cover with the remains of their 
inhabitants the tops of almost all the hills. 

Such are the chronometers with which Geology mea. 
sures the progress of time. But that science itself most 
have a starting place, indicated by mightier pbenomens 
than even these here described ; and that potot ii The 
General Deluge, to the reality of whidi the belief 
of all nations and tribes bear concurrent, though indi- 
vidual, moral testimony, and of which each comer of 
earth's now serrated and rugged aurface exhibits physi- 
cal evidence. In the Third Book, we come to the second 
great diviaion of thia work, where ia treated the Deluge, 
and the causes of the antecedent revolutions of tbe earth, 
and of organic bdnga. It is appropriatdy intiodaced by 
the expression of Cuvier, and the condusions.of De Lac 
and Dolomieu, that if there be any fact well established 
in geology, it is this, that the surface of our gbbe has 
suffered a great and sudden revolution, -the period of 
which cannot be dated further back than Avt or six tboo- 
sand yesrs. This revolution has, on the one haod, in- 
gulfed, and caused to disappear, the countries formerly 
inhabited by men, and the animal spedes at present 
best known ; and, on the other, haa laid bare toe bot- 
tom of the last ocean, thus converting its disnnel into 
the now habitable earth. 
^ Striking proofs of this lie at the very Aumbdd of is* 
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mtintioo, aticl in the mere neoessity for the terms 
geednil to descrihe phenomena, that meet us almost on 
^ nrftee of the emrUu Nearly the whole tahle lands, 
od gesde aodiTities of the mountains, are eovered with 
jepMti of gnvel and loam, to the production of which 
MCUK DOW seen in action is adequate, and which can 
(bofibre be leferred onlv to the waters of a sudden and 
naaent deluge. This deposit is hence called diluvium 
kfgeokigifti. In It, the pehhles and loam are always 
inoBicnouily blended, whewas, among the regular se- 
endny sod tertiary strata, they occur separate in aleer. 
vtt bedi. The term aliuvium is bestowed on the marl, 
■id, lod gnvd, deposited by existing riTcrs and lakes, 
gr oo planes exposed to occasional inundation. The 
ibbt writers. Curler, Buckland, Brogntart, Conybeare, 
kt WW adopt these distinctions. 

With these distinctive appellattyes In view, our author 
pmoKds to the proofs, collected with astonishing re- 
Ruch, tnd arranged with much skill, of the diluvian, 
aJMing, action of water having reached the summits 
ef ihe loftiest mountains ; and, as concatenated by him, 
they flonn the most interesting and irresistible chain of 
evieaa we have ever seen In science, or even in juris- 
pndenee or metaphysics. Among them it Is remarked, 
-"^ In central Asia, bones of horses and deer, which were 
fcood At a height of 16,000 feet above the sea, in the 
Hiooila monntainSy are now deposited at the Royal 
C«Uege of Surgeons in London. They were got by the 
Qiiiae Tartars of Duba, in the north face of the snowy 
ndje of Kylas, in lat. 32*^ N., out of the masses of ice 
ikfaD vith the avalanches, from the r^ons of per. 
petul now. The preceding facts attest, that ' all the 
high hiQs that were under the whole heavens were oo- 
reed' by the waters of the deluge.*' 

Another species of proof is that affbrded by what 
HntdifauoQ and Catcott showed long ago, that the sur* 
ftceof the earth in many places, where it is at present 
kmwti by valleys, must have been formerly oonti- 
oini: and thUs in innumerable instances, where 
ifrftMf do not exist at all ; in many chalk downs, for 
ample, or where the existing streams, as hsa been de- 
BOHtnted already, are quite inadequate to tilie effect — is 
tknpoveTfully denched, by reference to a familiar il- 
bmukm. But, besides all these, the saline impregna- 
te of many of our plains furnishes an overwhelming 
pnf 0f the present land being once submerged by the 
oeao. 

The fact, then, of a universal deluge being demon, 
tnted, an inductive enquiry into its causes naturally 
faOovs. These are eruptive powers, similar to those 
vhidi nked the primordial land, acting under the hot. 
tno of the primeval ocean, rolled its waters over the an- 
cbt oDQtbenta, many of which were broken down and 
Kak in the sea, whilst new territories were upheaved 
■dlaid bare, and are thus arranged :— 

I. Volcanic Action — in treating of which, the 
Ktnmt of Mouna Roa, in the island of Owhyhee, just- 
>7 toned the most remarkable volcano ever de8cril>ed, 
^9 a singular and novel feature. It is estimated to 
nie to the prodigious height of 15,000 feet, conUins an 
nmaoas crater, eight miles in circumference, and in. 
c^da a vast lake of molten lava, subject to horrific ex- 
piniooi and undulations. Tlie crater, instead of being 
ie trancated top of a mountain, distinguishable at a 
iSBiee fai every direction, is an Immense chasm in sn 
■phod country, near the base of the mountain, and is 
ippmched, not by ascending a cone, but by descending 
t*o rait terraces. It is not visible from any point, at 
> gntter distance than half a mile. The whole summit 
>|^ its indent cone seems to have fallen in, and formed 
w pRcipitDus ruins which encircle the crater to a dis- 
^BRof from fifteen to twenty miles. The bottom of 
^ galf within has a circumference of five or six miles, 
■Atdepdiof 1500feet, the descent being in general 
PviicaUe. When Mr Goodrich visited this crater for 



the first time In 1824, he remarked in the cavity twelve 
distinct places covered with red-hot lava, and three or 
four firom which it spouted to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. 

But besides this, every other volcano of importance, 
and its phenomena, whence issue lava or steam, as in 
the Geysers of Iceland, is adverted to,— if we except an 
extraordinary one of mud in the island of Java, which 
might have been noticed. This forms a chapter as In* 
terestxng, and even thrilling, as the finest romance we 
ever read. As to the causes of volcanic action, parti- 
cularly of the formation of lava, Dr Ure agrees with the 
leamra Sir H. Davy, whose admirable speculations- 
confirmed by still more admirable experiments— he ex- 
plains and illustrates ; and with him regards the causes 
assigned in older times, as the combustion of coal strata, 
&c ftc. as quite inadequate. With this we think it 
impossible not to agree, since the only objection to the 
present theory of the eruption of water can thus be ob« 
viated. 

The second cause is, 

II. Basaltic EntTPTioir— Jn treating of which, a 
survey of the whole trap districts of this country is ad- 
mirably given. The account of the Campsie range of 
hills is full of interest and beauty. The Igneous origin 
of basalt we think he convincingly proves— negatively, 
from the existence of whindykes, traversing idl rocks 
indifferently— and positively, from, 1. The Identity of 
chemical compositioQ in basalt and lava t and, 2. The 
constant occurrence of trap rocks in volcanic disttiets. 

(To he concluded in our next.) 



FINE ARTS. 
8GULPTURB. 

History of Sculpture^ Painting^ and Architecture,' 
By J. S. Memes, LL.D. Constable*8 Miscellany. 
Vol XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1829. 

To produce a condensed and able history of the Fine 
Arts requires a highly cultivated taste, a vivid imagi- 
nation, an intellectual refinement f^ee from the tram- 
mels of any particular school, and a judgment almost 
mathematically true. We feel no hesitation in saying, 
that an author possessing these requisites in no slight 
degres has been at work on the present instructive and 
delightful volume. Easy and perspicuous in its ar- 
rangement, faithfully historical in its statements, vigo- 
rous and animated in its style, and often enthusiastic and 
eloquent in its descriptions, this work is entitled to a 
high rank among the elegant literature of the day ; and 
we hail it as, in a particular manner, calculated to en- 
courage and hasten the revival of that pure and clas- 
sical taste which is alone able to secure great improve- 
ment in any department of art. Intellectual refinement 
is the very element upon which the Fine Arts feed ;— 
they were never the slaves of mere power, never helped 
to swell the pageant of tyrannical triumph, nor were 
ever dragged captive at the chariot wheels of ostentation 
and pride. They sprang into celebrity in the free and 
intellectual country of Greece, where genius expanded all 
her prismatic colours, and where the more sturdy and 
heroic virtues walked hand in hand with all'the gentler 
sensibilities of our nature. But if the public taste be 
vitiated, it is In vain to look for purity of desisn from 
the artist There will always be found minds, and 
minds too of considerable power, willing enough to pan- 
der to public appetite. That this has been the case, 
alike in architecture, painting, and sculpture, we have 
more than sufficient melancholy proofs presented to us 
in our streets and exhibition rooms. Dr Memes has re- 
solutely gone to the root of the evil, forcibly addressing 
himself to the public, that the artist may profit by their 
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impiovtment. Hf bas oat stopped to delineate all the 
petty end icholMtic difoeneet of aitf but be bie given 
A broed and intellectnal coup d*eri/ of hii subject; and 
we will venture to afSnn, that most men who vead the 
work candidly and attenttveljr will pereeive a new light 
breaking in upon what they had previously been plea- 
sed to denominate their ia$(0 g and, as one symptom 
of its amelioratiooy will become much more diffident 
regarding matterny concerning whose principles they will 
be forced to oonfess that, but yestecdayy they knew no* 
thing. 

Onr author commences his labours with an ^< Intro- 
dttctton," in which he shortly eonsiders the theories that 
have been advanced regarding the existence of a stand- 
ard of taste, and the oatHie of beauty. We are much 
pleaiod with the concise, dear, yet compreljensive man- 
ner, in which these points are troated. Intricate dis- 
cussions on such subjects are too metaphysical to bo 
useful ; and, by attempting to oarry the reader too far, 
they resemble rivers which have overflowed their bound- 
ariesi seldom retaining permanent possessioa of any por- 
tion of the ground they have usurped. Since the ume 
when Aristotle wrote, '^ To yi; »4ai* ir fuyi^ »ki to^m 
Ir')*' hundreds have attempted comments on a text 
so vagus I and so many liave been baffled in its in- 
terpretation, that the interest may be said to gather 
strength with the difficulty. The notions which Burke 
promulgates in his Eisay on the Sublime and Beautiful 
show, better than any other, to what unphiloeophical 
conclusions we must come, when we attempt to discover 
general principles and fixed statutes, for the regulation 
of what must ever depend on such an endless variety of 
uneonventioiial eausss. Of ths seven elementary prin- 
ciples, laid down by that writer, as the indispensable 
requisites of besuty Sn general, not one will be found 
applicable to Architectural beauty. Nay, sometimes 
they are at open variance with its most eiEcient causes. 
Aware of the danger of either generalising too much, or 
of dwelling too long on paioml and hazardous minu- 
tias, Dr AI ernes hat first carefully cleared awav all the 
unnecessary verbiage which has attached itself to the 
subject, and which, like the ivy, often totally obscures 
what it was at first only intended to adorn ; and he then 
boldly and lucidly proceeds to the statement of his own 
opinions, which put the matter in its true light, dear, 
ly proving, that if by a atandard be meant ^* a perma- 
nent rule of taste, beyond which human invention or 
genius shall never pass," there is no such thing; but, 
on the other hand, that, " as in every species of ex- 
perimental science, those researches, in their practice 
the most carefully conducted, and in their inferences 
the most consistent, are regarded as the canons of sci- 
entific truth ; so, in the liberal arts, those noble monu- 
ments which, during the longest period, and to the 
greatest number of competent judges, have yielded the 
most satisfaction, are justly esteemed standards of taste 
—rules by which sll other works are to be tried.** 

Dr Memea discusses, as best illustrating the history 
and common principles of all, Sculpture, before either 
Architecture or Painting, and to a short consideration 
of this division of bis work we at present intend to con- 
fine ourselves ; but shall also proceed with him^ in due 
time, to the two other interesting heads. 

In £gypt,-.that mysterious country, that Cheops of 
the earth, concerning which such mighty things are 
conjectured, and so very little really known,— whence 
science earliest began to dawn upon £urope, and the at- 
tendant arts to show their humanising faces,— the first 
approximation was made to what may legitimatdy be 
termed Sculpture. But, however costly, we doubt ex- 
tremely that JSgyptian Sculpture was ever possessed of 
much beauty. In spite of all the extravagant com- 
mendation that has been heaped upon it— in spite of 
all the overdrawn descriptions of the emotions it excites 



iog^ from the pren,* we are hidined to be even more 

sceptical than Dr Memes, as to the actual position it is 

entitled to hold on the gnduated scale of art That the 

£ffyptiaos had many difficulties to contend with, no one 

wul deny :— the very spirit of their laws and religioui 

opinions were directly opposed to improvement ofany 

eort, which they considered as only another term for 

ixmovation. Their gods, (unlike those of the Greeks,) 

instead of being embodied representations of ideal ex. 

cellence, collected and arranged from the finest exam. 

pies of human formation, more generally partook of the 

diaxacter of brutified monsters ; which, whether merely 

symbolical or not, in no small de^ec assisted in retard. 

ing tlie progress of sculpture. In the nursery days of 

all countries, religion will be found to be the heart 

whence flow the arteries that feed andnourish them. UpoD 

the character which religion first assumes depends a 

thousand circumstances ; but none more then the pro. 

gress and improvement of the Fine Arts. Sculpture 

may be said to have had its origin in Polytheism. Had 

the early inhabitants of Egypt, Greece, and Italy, eo. 

tertained the religious opinions of the CorensQters, it it 

not probable that diher sculpture, architecture, or paint- 

ing, would ever have arrived at much perfection amongit 

them. But even had the Egyptians been wUlisg to 

modd their sculpture after the best examples of the 1iq. 

man form, they would have failed to arrive at a good 

conclusion ; because their own thick lips, snd heavy 

contours, wera immeasurably removed from grace or 

beauty. Their statues, possessing no indicstions of 

anatomical knowledge, and but litUe aopearance of ex. 

Sression, sentiment, or feding, derive tndr sde mterest 
:om theirantiquity,— their position,— their msgaitude, 
~-and, in some few instances, the mysterious uncertaio. 
ty with regard to the use and ^id of their fonnation. 
There may frequently be seen, in some of the wilder 
mountain passes of our own country, masses of detached 
rock playfully fashioned, by the hand of nature, into a re- 
semblance of humanity, which will producequite asmuch 
eflTect upon our svmpatliies as the Sphynx sod many 
other of the graceless Egyptian relics. The uniformity 
of stiff and awkward attitudes, as if a common mould 
had been used for them all, shows great ignorance of 
drawing ; and Dr Memes has very felidtously supposed 
that, in many cases, the outline was first traced trom s 
body laid prostrate upon the block, and then finished af- 
terwards with a vaciUating and uncertain hand. 

We turn with pleasure from this infantine appesrsnce 
of the art, to Its full power and thorough developemeot 
in Greece. There sculpture attained the greatest perfec- 
tion of which it is capable ; for its capadty of improve- 
ment is much more limited than that of painting. The 
range which it possesses, however, is quite large enough 
to idlow suffident elbow-room for genius of the most 
aspiring nature. Even the flery and enthusiastic spirit 
of Buonarotti had taken flight before he approximated 
to the sober majestv and exquibite finish which chsrac 
terise the works of the Grecian masters. Of their stand. 
ard of beauty, as displayed in the representation of their 
Divinities, much has been written ; and some disciples 
of the school of Michael Angelo have even gone tbei 
length of denying that it is one which should regulate ' 
other artists, alleging that it is deiScient in expression. 
It may, however, be almost demonstrated, that the stand* 

a Weh«t more rsitlniliflT illnile fn itiu ■tiliimati isiitf Y\ 
divene leCttn receatlj puUbhed in the Oautt* dt FrtMi^\ 
copied in the London Lileraiy Qawette, Irom M. ChaxoppIDoiV 
BOW fonning part of the Freneh expedition in l^;TPt> tbon|fe 
unwilling to doubt the accuracy of doeomMitt pMNOledat Uveas 
in an omoal manner to our notice, we yet cuinot help {otdV~ 
reeoUeeting the erroneous opinions and strained embeOiahnK 
with which M. DenoB and others have alraady ftand it 
to feed the puhUe taste. If the discevcriea asa - 

pUce, an truly of the nature described in _ 
epistles, cspedallT as respects theoolumns alleged to 

t»B» of ths OflMflUn TteriA "" 




iM it » good mt. Frofepsor Cavper, after mtaivriDg 
tod eompwiDg, vith » UboiiooR miauteiMW paeulUirly 
Datch, an immcnae YaHety of skullf , eoncludiei hU la- 
b9uit bj triamphoidy ezcUimiQg, <« If it iiov ba aaked, 
vhat ia meant by a fioe countenance, we may anaver, 
that in vhich the facial line makea an angle of 100 de- 
gnet with the horiaon. The ancient Greeki hare, eon* 

; Kqaendy, chosen this angle." This ia going a certain 
liagtb, bat not fart for the question atUl remains un- 
aotwa^ Why docs the facial line, when at such an 

- ugU, Appear more agreeable than any other? Sir 
JMhon Kcynolds has attempted to get rid of the diffi. 
ealtj in n very ingenious manner* According to him, 

I '* beautj ia the niadlum or centra of the various forma 
id the individual ;«^very apecies of animal has a fixed 
tad d.,^terminate form, towards which nature is contl* 
csally inclining, like varioua linea terminating in a 
Caere, or like pendulums vibrating in different diree* 

' cioni over one central point { and as they all cross the 
eeotri^ tlumgh only one passes through any other point,*^ 
10 it will be found, that perfect beauty is oftener pro* 
dttced than any one kind of deformity.*' ^^ But," justly 
Kouika Charlea Bell, in his second £ssay on the Anatomy 
«f EzpBBSsion, ^^how shall we reconcile thia with the 
(am of the antique ? Though this theory may aecoupt 
fdr the atraight Une of the ridge of the nose beiDg more 

' beantiful than that which is concave or convex, because 
it is the centrol form, it will not expUia the peculiar- 

, ity of the form of the nose, brow, and eye, of the an* 

, Qqoe.'* «* The true cause of beauty in the antique^*' 

< pncaeda the aama author, ^^ is the ennobling the form of 
the haad, by increaaiog thoae peculiarities of charact«r, 
--the indication of intellect and the powers of expre$« 
MO, — which distmguish the human form, and 1^ cara- 

, fuDy revening those proportions which produce a re* 
emblanee to the physiognomy of brutes," Comple(ely 
ffltnriding with this view of the case, we at once dis- 
corcr ooa of the greatest causes of our admiratipn of the 
Gaeka, namely, the originality of thought, and scienti- 

• U ica^rch, thus exhibited by them t and, evea weie 
ihor brighteat efforts to be equalled by modern artiats, 
toll the grand source of our respect and reverence would 
isnain for the minds that^rs/ cancel ved, and the hands 
vhich jSr#l palpably gave being to, an entirely new ar« 
raogement of forms, yet so aptly mingled, that they may 
be said to hover betwixt heaven and earth. 

Berc it ia, luxuriating amongst the iromortal produe- 
' tkos of an immortal people, that Dr Memes* pen seems 
' le boond under his hand liks a '' steed that knows his 
ndcv.** Dr Memes has himself visited the country of 
gioeious reminiscences, and he speaks with all the ar* 
dour and enthusiaam of one who had lingered amongst 
its rains, and, in the inspiration of the moment, luul 
oUed forth the mighty from their tumbling sepulchres, 
ts paas in bright review before him. We cannot follow 
lain through all hia descriptions ; but we must give ona 
pormit : 

YHIDIAt. 

^ This great master, the son of Gharmidas« an 
, Athenian citizen, was bom about the 72d Olympiad, or 
nearly 500 years before our era, and studied under £la- 
ds& HIa numerous works belonged to three distinct 
classes : Toreutic, or statues of mixed materials, ivory 
bring the chief ,— statues of bronze,.-.4culptures in mar- 

• ble. In this enumeration are included only capital per- 
fotmance«, for exercises in wood, plaater, day, and mi- 
note laboura in carving, are recorded occasionally to 

' have o?eopied his attention. The beauty of these mi- 
' niatares was not inferior to the excellence of his greater 
. works ; at once sublime and ingenious, he executed grand 

• nadotakings with majesty and force, and the most mi- 
' nets with &oplidty and truth. 



"' Artia FhtiUacas torimM damm 
Piacaa adsDifliat Adds ^*»"«»"' natabunt.* 



« < These 6sh ut iVrf-JMtt by Phidiaa mads % 
From want of water only— seem they dead.* 

^' Of the works bslonging to the first division, the 
Olympian Jupiter, tad the Minerva of the Parthaiioi), 
coloasal atatuaa composed of gold and ivory, were tha 
moat wonderful productiona of anciaot art. The form- 
er, pUoed in the Temple at Blis, was sixty feet high, 
in a asposuig attitude, the body nakad to the cinature* 
the lower limbs clothed in a robe gemmed with golden 
flovera i the hair idao was of gold, bound with an ena- 
melled crown t the ayea ot piecious stones ; the reat of 
ivory. Notwithstanding the gigantic proportions, every 
part was wrought with the most aerupulous delieaey i 
even tha splendid throne was aarvea with axquisita 
nicety. The whole was finished bafora the artist had 
obtained the direction of the public works of the Atha- 
niana, in tha 83d Olympiad, after a labour of ten years i 
the same date in which HeiodotMS read the second part 
of his history, the first regular prose composition that 
had been heard at Athens. 

'< About twelve years later was executed the Miner- 
va, of inferior dimensions, being only forty feet in alti* 
tude, but equaly if not superior, in beauty of workman" 
ship and richness of material^ the nude being of ivory, 
the onamcnta of gold. A fiowing tunic added grace 
to the erect attitude of tha goddess i in one hand was a 
spear, upon the head a casque { on the ground a buck- 
ler, exquiaitely carved, the concave representing the 
giants' war, the convex a conflict with the Amaxons, 
portraita of the artiat and of his patron being introduced 
among the Athanian combatantSi ■» one cause of the fu- 
ture misfortunes which envy brought upon the author. 
On the golden aandals waa also sculptured another fa- 
vourite subject, the battle ot the Centaurs, praised by 
historians aa a perfect gem of minute art* 

'^ Such admiration attached to these two works, that 
they were regarded as *■ having added majesty to the re- 
ceived ndigion,' and it waa esteemed a misfortune not 
to have been able, once in a lifetiuic, to behold them. 
Yet judged according to the true prindples of genuine 
art, theirs was not a legitimate beauty. It does not ex- 
dta surprise, then, to learn that Phidias himself dis- 
approved of the mixed effect produced by such a com* 
bmation of different substances, nor will it appear pre- 
sumption here to condemn these splendid representations. 
It is not suflklent that a work of art does produce a 
powerful impression. .lit is indispensable to its excel- 
lence that tm means employed be in accordance with 
the prindples and the mode of imitation. Now, in the 
compositiona just described, exposed as they were to the 
dim light of the ancient temple, and from very magni- 
tude imperfecdy comprehended, the effects of variously 
reflecting surfaces, now gloom, now glowing of un- 
earthly lustre, must have been rendered doubly impo- 
aing. But this influence, though well calCTilared to in- 
crease superstitious devotion, or to .impress mysterious 
terror on the bewildered sense, was meretricious, alto- 
gether diverse from the solemn repose, the simple ma- 
jesty of form and expression, which constitute the true 
sublimity of sculptural representation. 

'* Statuary, or the art of casting in bronxe, aa the 
term was used by the ancients, Phidias carried to un- 
rivalled perfection. The Amazon, the Minerva, at Lem- 
noa, and in the AccopoU^ were considered as the mas- 
terpieoea in this department. The last, called the Mi- 
nerva Poliaa, waa of such majestic proportions, that the 
crest and helmet might be discerned above the battle- 
ments of the dtadel at a diatance of twenty-five miles, 
pointing home to the Athenian mariner, as he rounded 
the promontory of Sunium. Of these and other works, 
descriptioiu alone remain ; we are consequently indebt- 
ed for our podtive knowledge of his style and prindplea 
to the marble Kulptures of Phidias, in which doottrt- 
mcnt numerous admirable perfonnanoea of his nand 
have alio pcriahedi but we have hoe an advantage in 
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theposteMion of andimbted origtnaU dented in every 
other instance.'' 

The Rommt were to the Oreeki in icttlptaie end ar- 
diitectaie what bad engraven are to good paintcra ; thef 
■erred to multiply heavy and bungled ooplei of their 
works. There is nodiing faiteresting in the review of 
Roman art Thees it no originality of thou^t, no ex- 
pancioD of souL 

We paM in silenee over the long slumber of ait, du- 
ring what mav well be termed the dark agce, and has- 
ten to a period when returning genius began to brighten 
the horison of art. Michael Angelo Buonarotti, in him- 
self a oonstellation, rose in 1474 and set in 1664. In 
whatever light we consider this man, his name has a 
right to a high place amongst the mighty of the earth ; 
but we shall not presume to enter the lists with such a 
description as the following : 

HICHAXX. AKGELO BUOITA&OTTI. 

** For three-fourths of the sixteenth century, this ex- 
traordinary man presided in the schools, and by his 
style influenced much longer the principles of modem 
art To him, therefore, auring uie most brilliant pe- 
riod in the annals which we are now feebly endeavour- 
ing to trace, is the attention chiefly directed. Nor only 
ia one point of view is his genius to be contemplated. 
He has extended the grasp of a mighty though irregu- 
lar spirit over our whme subject Sculptor of the Moses, 
painter of the Last Judgment, architect of the Cupola 
—we behold him in the greatest of the works of art It 
is this, more than any other circumstance, which has in- 
vested the duiracter of his genius with a species of aw. 
ful supremacy not to be enquired into : discrimination 
is lost in general admiration ; and to him who thus 
seems to bear away the palm of universal talent, we are 
inclined to concede the foremost rank in each separate 
pursuit His productions, thus dominating among the 
labours of man, bewilder the judgment both by their 
real and their apparent magnitude. Thus some giant 
clifl^, rising far above minor elevations, while it serves 
as a landmark to the traveller, misleads his conceptions 
of itt own distance and immediate relations of site. 

Here it appears the proper, or at least simplest me- 
thod, to present such gradusl unfolding of the subject 
as each branch separately may seem to require, reser- 
ving a general view for such place as shall give the 
reader full command of the joint influences, bearings, 
and consequences of these details. 

'^ In sculpture, the works of Michael Angelo are di- 
vided between Rome and Florence. They are not nu- 
merous, and few are even finished. Impatience of slow- 
ly progressive labour, united with indomitable activity 
and unwearied industry — ^fastidiousness of fancy, and 
exalted perceptions of excellence, joined with a reckless 
daring in execution, form singular distinctions of intel- 
lectuid temperament Hence liave sprung the charac- 
teristic beauties and the besetting errors of his style in 
sculpture— a style discovering much that is derived 
from liberal and enlightened study of the sublime and 
graceful in nature, but still more of those qualities 
which arise from the peculiarities of an individual and 
erratic, though rich and powerful, imagination. Rarely 
do his statues exhibit that simplicity and repose essen- 
tial to beauty in an art — grave, dignified, or even au- 
stere, and possessing means comparatively limited and 
uniform. Forced and constrained attitude, proportions 
exaggerated, expression awful, gloomy, and unearthly, 
forms of unnatural, of superhuman energy—these con- 
stitute the ideal of his composition. In giving visible 
existence to these ideas, his execution is most wonder- 
ful. A force, a fire, an enthusiasm, elsewhere unfelt, 
unknown, give to every limb and lineament a vitality, 
a movement, resembling more the sudden mandate of 
inspiration, than a laborious and retarded effort The 



first impressions created by these works are thus ine. 
sistibly powerful ; but they starUe, surpriie, astonish— 
do not soothe, delight, and satisfy the mhid. An inflo. 
eoce originating solely in the imagination, snd in which 
the lensibilities of the heart have liule interest, esnnot 
long retain its power ; the ordinary tone of feeling le- 
turns, and amid the unquiet and aspiring compositioii 
seeks for nature and repose. 

** If the productions and style of Michael Angelo be 
compared with the great standards of excellence end of 
truth in sculpture—nature, and the remains of ancient 
art, he will be found to have devUtcd widely fiom both, 
or mther, perhaps, he has rendered both subiierrient to 
his own particular views of each. He has crested to 
hfanself modes of imitation, which should in tbemaelrcs 
daim a paramount importance, independent of all ar. 
chetypes ; while these latter are connected widi the ori. 
ginsls of reality, only as an intermediate step to the 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, thougn gorge. 
ous and imposing art, his genius has swept a magic 
cirde, within whose perilous bound no inferior spirit 
has dared with impunity to tread. Unfortunately, hov. 
ever, such was the fascination produced in his own age, 
when the fordble and imaginative were admired above 
the simple and the true, that his works became a itsnd- 
ard by which the past was to ht tried, and the fntore 
directed. As a necessary consequence, a prodigiootsnd 
irreparable lapse was prepared tor the art. The imita- 
tion of a natural style will ever be productive of good ; 
it will ultimately lead to no imitation, by conducting to 
the primeval source. The very reverse is the efiect of 
following a guide such as Buonarottt, who has depart, 
ed from nature fitfther, we will venture to say, thsn anj 
great name on record, whether in literature or in art. 
Irregularities and imperfectiona in almost every other 
instance of lofty genius, are forgotten amid the deep- 
thrilling pathos, or soothing loveliness, of natursl ex. 
gresaion ; but amid the awe-inapiring, the conunand- 
ig, the overpowering representations of the Tuscan, the 
soul languishes for nature. His creations are not of this 
world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond to the mys- 
terious and uncontrollable mastery whtdi they exert 
over it. The cause and progress of this dereliction of 
nature can also be traced. He had marked the peiplexi. 
ties and constraint under which his predecessors had la* 
boured, in theur endeavours to unite the forms and ex- 
pressions of living nature with images of ideal beauty, 
overlooking the productions of classic sculpture, in 
which this union is so happily accomplbhed : becauie 
to his vigorous, rather than refined perceptions, its sim- 
plicity appeared poverty, he fearlessly struck into a line 
of art, where all was to be new— vehement — wonder- 
ful.»» 

If OUT limits allowed us, we should feel plessure in 
presenting our readers with several other pasisget, 
equally powerful ; but we have room for only one-4 
descriptive sketch of Thorwaldsen, the most successfal 
and celebrated of all living sculptors ; 

THOHWALDSCV. 

*' Since the death of his illustrious contemporsiy, Ca- 
nova, Thorwaldsen, bom at Copenhagen in 177i*2i 
has occupied the public eye as head of the modem 
school. The character and powers of this rosster are 
doubtless of a very elevated rank ; but neither in tlie 
extent nor excellence of his works, do we apprehend hii 
station to be so high aa sometimes placed. The genius 
of the Danish sculptor is fordble, yet is its energy de- 
rived more from peculiarity than from real excelleoce. 
His ideal springs less from imiution of the antique, or 
of nature, than from the workings of his own individual 
mind-Jt is the creation of a fancy seeJdng forcible ef- 
fect in singular combinations, rather than in general 
prindples ; therefore hardly fitted to exdte lasting or 




baeficud influence upon tho age* Simplicity and im- 
pofing ezpretaion teem to hate hitherto fonned the 
principal objects of hia pursuit ; but the distinction be. 
twcen the simple and rude, the powerful and the ezag- 
gcratad, ia not always obser? ed in the laboura of the 
Dane. His simplicity is sometimes without grace ; the 
unpfeMive-^nsteve, and without due refinement. The 
lir and oootonrs of his heads, except, as in the Bf er- 
enry — an excellent example both of the beauties and de- 
fects of the artist*s style — when immediately deriTcd 
from aotiqutty, though grand and Tigorous, seldom har- 
monize in the principles of these efforts with the majes- 
tic regularity of general nature. The forms, again, are 
not imfrequently poor, without vigorous ren£riog of 
tbe parts, and destitute at times of their just roundness. 
These defects may in some measure have arisen from the 
6uly and more frequent practice of the artist in relievos. 
In diia department, Thorwaldsen is unexceptionably to 
be admired. The Triumph of Alexander, originally in- 
tended for the frieze of the government palace at Milan, 
notwithataading an occaaional poverty m the materials 
of dioaghi, is, aa a whole, one of the grandest compo- 
■tioos in the world ; while the delicacy of execation, 
and poetic feeling, in the two exquisile pieces of Night 
and Aarora« leave scarcely a wish here ungratified. But 
ia statues, Thorwaldsen excels only where the forms and 
mtiment admit of uncontrolled imagination, or in which 
00 hnmediate recourse can be had to fixed standards of 
tasle, and to the simple effects of nature. Hence, of all 
hit worka, as admitting of unconfined expresaioo, 
md grand peculiarity of composition, the statues 
of the Apoodes, considered in themselves, are the 
most excellent. Thorwaldsen, in fine, possesses singu- 
lar, but in some respects erratic genius. His ideas of 
eomposition are icregular ; his powers of fancy surpass 
tbooe of execution ; his conceptions seem to lose a por- 
tion of their value and freshness in the act of realiae- 
ment. As an individual artist, he will command deser- 
vedly a high raalc among the names that shall go down 
to posterity. As a sculptor, who will influence, or has 
extended the principles of the art, his pretensions are not 
great ; or, ahoold thia influence and these claims not be 
thus limited, the standard of genuine and universal ez- 
oeUcnce moat be depreciated in a like degree.** 

We ahaU proceed to the consideration of Painting 
Bcxt week. 



LBTTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IX» 

In dieae *^No Popery and Pro-Popery** days, I 
marvd that the adherents of the Catholic Church omit- 
ted one argument, which could not fail of operating 
powerfully on the modey citizenship of this overgrown 
metropolia. The argument I refer to is compriMd in 
the astonishing pantomimes, gorgeous spectacles, and 
bnaccountable sights, that surprise the eyes and glad- 
den the hearts of all the men, women, and children, 
who aally forth in quest of civic entertainment during 
the ludidays. For these we are indubitably indebted to 
the Lady of Babylon ; and were the fact generally un- 
derstood, it would serve her cause better in London than 
all the bulla, brasen or golden, that ever left their pad- 
dock in the Vadcan. Had it not been for tbe attach. 
Dent of Old Mother Church to fasts and fesUvals, 
saints and aain*..days, and her diligent housewifery 
toochiog the outside of her cups and platters, the Cock- 
ney fry, young and old, might have sighed in vain for 
a pantomime at Qiristroaa, or a melodramadc spectacle 
at Easter. And *'' why might not the imaginadon trace*' 
the agile Harlequin to a monk of the order of St Domi- 
nic, imd his faithful Columbine to the secluded sister of 
a envent, malchlwa in the exact obicrtanoe of self 



denying precepts f If I am toId« *' 'Twcre to consider 
too curiously to consider so,'* I answer, ^ Not a joL*' 

Baster-Monday sent forth its crowds, anxious fot 
amusement, and the theatres put forth their dazzling 
announcements to attract them. Covent-Garden spe- 
culated upon the popular taate for horrors, and ** The 
Devil's Elixur, or the Shadowless Man," seemed to lend 
an appearance of unwonted gloom and grandeur to its 
bills. Drury-Lane resorted to the treasures of fairy 
legend, and *'*' Thieme-na-Oge, or the Prince of the 
Lakes," operated powerfully upon the wondering opdcs 
of the signt-seeking spectators. Asdev's proclaimed 
^* The Stonning of Seringapatam." The Surrey mfai- 
gled ^^ John Orery the Miser," and a pantomime called, 
^ Ijove in a Humble Shed ;" and the renowned Coburg 
turned ** The Money Diggers," a story of Washington 
Irving's, into minor theatre dialogue, and managed to 
give the audience terrible satitfacdon. It is unneces- 
sary to spend much criUcal gravity upon these sublime 
doings. \rhe Covent-Oarden novelty was good in litde 
except its scenery. A disobediaot shadow occasioned 
much mirth, by obsdnately persisting in its determimu 
don to act independently of the substance. Weekes 
played Dan O'Reilly, the chief acting part in the Dmry- 
Lane piece, and acquitted himself gready to the satis- 
faction of the audience. 

I have visited Pandemonium, as represented in Mr 
Burford's panorama in Leicester-square. The subjast 
of the painting is taken from Milton*s descripUon of the 
infernal empire, as embellished by the agencv of Satan 
and his angels. Martin is palpably imitated in every 
part of the piece. The exhibidon is certainly worth 
inspecdon, and the cits seem wondrously delighted with 
it. But a view of Sydney in the same building detain- 
ed me much longer, and gradfied me much more. It 
is executed with great delicacy ; and the romandc cha- 
racter of the scenery almost made me wish myself of the 
number of those 

« Doom'd the ftr isles of Sydney Cove to see.'* 

Tam O'Shanter and Sou ter Johnny have arrived here, 
and have received the apprebadon of some highly com- 
petent metropolitan authorities. A group of statues in 
marble by Mr Carew, who is patronised by tbe Earl of 
Egremont, is now open to the public. In my opinion, 
they indicate an acquaintance with art more than the 
possession of genius. 



AN ESKDALB ANECDOTE. 

Sstraeiofa letter from the Ettrick Shepherd* 

ANOTHER time I chanced to be on a week's visit to 
a kind friend, a farmer in Eskdale-muir, who thought 
meet to have a party every day at dinner, and moatly 
the same party. Our libations were certainly carried 
rather to an extremity, but our merriment corresponded 
therewith. There was one morning, indeed, that seve- 
ral of the gendemen were considerably hurt, and there 
were marks of blood on the plaster, but no one could 
tell what had happened. It appeared that there had 
been a ouarrel, but none of ua knew what about, or who 
it was that fought. 

But the most amusing part of the ploy (and a very 
amusing part it was) regarded a half hogahead of ale, 
that was standing in the lobby to dear for botding. On 
the vtry first forenoon, our thirst waa so excessive, that 
the farmer contrived to insert a spigot into this huge cask, 
and really such a treasure I think wss hardly ever open- 
ed to a set of poor thirsty spirits. Morning, noon, and 
night, we were running with jugs to this rich fountain, 
and handing the delidoua beverage about to lips that 
glowed with fervour and deliffht. In a few days, how- 
ever, it wore so low, that before any would come, one 
was always obliged to hold it up behind ; and, finsJly, it 
fan dry. 
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floorfu* o* bottles ; an* m I cam by, I heard ber speaking 
about getting the ale bottled the daj.'* 

JH 



ORIGINAL FOETaY. 
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of tbenKMt •triUnf Vaikti«» and by ooncet Poitnits of eele. 
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iiig« Feeding* Training, Diieuet. and MsdicilTraatiiiait of I>ogit 
tafeCfaer with a Treatise on tiieGama Lam of Gieat Britain. By 



It Is not lovo— whateV yoo mjf - 

Wliate',ffltip-|wfiI.vitit»frj|riB| ^'(^^"^"P'^^noD 

For laoi^^iioh ijfcdrtnio^anttb OM Iniqi: 'j(i' ot 

But» SBltha fi»j«f-^lsliDtfiflllM}^i^''n <iiiu:}o/:''tur./:m 

A«raB»a£M»i«faat^iia<$reiMfi|)fifiV^ ^^i "^^^ "'I'^^^ 
IMtmyinmear^piMiifttikBl^'''-'''''-' "'""^^ f-^""^' 

For, C-iheiViffe n^AiiftfttdLiW^!^"'^ ^^'^ "^'-i^ 

I know not itu^^^nm \^kiA''^^ '^''JJ;!"'!";;;!!! 

The meaning of my frfemlii^njf^yue, j^^^ 

Tba^, whep I heiff t»<f Jijlfi^WplBertiivjIuin! ifom 

Hatli teO-tale l^fe^ff l.^9R;^(1)0,yoBflfi ^^r_dn\ >d oj 
I8eektkeah»d«.iv)}i90it^f!^)^/la 'jmH orb it^nncrn 

LeatkK>l^-Iauini}titfboDabriii^ io esDnoL'p^j^noo 
Or wishes brtotlisd4a]bdAi8iB|^i') lo ^irlid^u^ ^((i 

ShQiiM'tea^o4eslf«l»j0f«Myi««iL;'^»^^^'-><f^ ,£:}0|i£}2 

YetstiUIjlotibtliiJ^iAd^'feU**^ y..(j r.oriw isvo 
Hoir dei^ his p^oi^ tf ti^ toi,^;^'}'''';"T j^'^^^i 

He asks riot now why^v^^W^^^ l.ni. ..ofk 
S*e^|oinyjfW,|i^l)oijM,Q^^^X jn.f^noqob 

Hiskiwdn(i^lw4h.^^A^^^u|-, ,^,,^ ^ x^tml^ild 

Ai)asi«44e%|bi^^Wmg|vV4inui7£n rjrf :>T)iiiI 
O I if 'twoo^ igpftkft Ji > iH f » ff lwit JH ^ J^rtBtz^j^aoq lari 
M»y haiS l^i O ^ JMWfidsej^t l«#Siii;a lasi^ adT 
1 ■en II .i. .qijK it^^'.'ri ,h'jriMi[ffffq y^anff. n^v^ri 
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ift^ Maanal, by Ms Maipvrt D(9d^ of 
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Stories ftom the History of Scotland, in the manner of Stoiki 
^^"^ ^.ftgg»r>g»»«I.lW8|?fTlAtou Stewart. 
SleooBd editioa, reiy grestly enlazged; wim a Frontisptooe and 
yignectedsiigned bySiBChflrdy aad-eagiaved by James Stewart, 
Tbkfc ISoao, half-bouad. 
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' vuSoT TyCTiuiC ti'.ri* 
Durnaa of the Scottish AcAsaMv.— About a lumdied per« 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



XMrrative of an Qfieial Visit to Guattmaia from 
ifcrko. By G. A. ThomtMOii, Esq., late Secretary 

' to hia Britmnic Majesty*! Mexican Commiision, and 
Commlaaioner to report to his Majesty's Goremment 

i 00 tbr State of Uie Central Republic London. 
John Mttirsy. 1829. 

Ou AT c MALA oecttjkies a esntial position between the 
Colombian and Mexican Republics. In consequence 
of the extnonlinary Tariety of its soil and temperature, 
it yields almost all the productions of the frigid, tem- 
perate, and torrid sonet. It might have been expected, 
that the importance of such a country, covering a sur. 
fsce of nearly seventeen thousand square leagues, and 
lying in the midst of those vast relations which now 
exist, and may hereafter be opened, between the Old and 
New WoiMs, would at once have been fully a|)precia- 
ted; and that a description of itt natural cuiiosities, 
poKiical institutions, and commercial superiority, would 
uve held a prominent place in the Journals of our Ame- 
rican U^iogrmphers. But the peculiar advantages which 
OuaicfDala presents to the British government, ftom its 
eontignity to that part of the Honduras shore, const!- 
tsting the colony m BeUze, have, somewhat unacoount- 
sbly, been either altogether overlooked, or sadly under, 
nloed, by our capiti^sts. There might be some pre- 
text for such indifference, if these advantages were un- 
eertain— if they could only prove comparatively limited 
in their elleeta— or if the acquisition of them would in- 
tnfeie widi the internal policy of the Quatemalian Re. 
pabHc, snd would consequently exdte an antipathy on 
its part, detrimental alike to present security and - ulti- 
mate aggiaodisement. But why might not Guatemala 
become aa valuable a colony as Buenos Ayres ? The 
population of both repubGcs is equaL Even the most 
iasignifieant district in Guatemala is capable of cnltiva- 
Qon. In its numerous towns and villages the resources of 
trade ars rapidly augmenting— a circumstance that would 
nem to aagur favourably for the introductioi| of the 
■Mve polished arts. Sevml navigable rivers Uitersect 
tile eonnciy, which is also fertilized and ornamented 
with large lakes. If the proposed establishment of a 
water communication between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, by means of the lake of Nicaragua and the 
met St Juan, be accomplished, the traffic of Guatemala 
■mat hnprove. Viewing its financial affairs, even at 
the pfvacnt moment, it will be found that they may 
safciy bear a oomparlaen with those of Mexico and the 
neighbooTbg republics. In short, a finer field cannot 
be alEbrded for British enterprise. Lord Bacon, in his 
Novum Oi^gnmm, compares society to a pillar composed 
of fimr parts : agricultnre-ananu&ctures— commerce — 
and sdenoe. In Guatemala, the basement of this pillar 
has In lome measure been laid. When the market with 
Gsent Britain is more extensively opened, and iriien, 



consequently, the demand upon the domestic stores of 
Guatemala becomes greater, a new impetus will be given 
to the spirit of industry. Under iu genial influence, 
manufactures must flourish, and science will find ample 
scope for its operations. Nor are these conclusions de- 
duced from unwarrantable premises. They rest not 
upon the success of cooouest. Spain originally trusted 
to conquest in effecting her settlements ; and what was 
the result ? The Spanish invaders, enervated by luxury, 
made no endeavours to improve the victory which they 
had achieved. On the contrary, they exercised the 
most intolerant despoUsm, by reducing the inhabitants 
to bondsge, and desolating their territories. In this 
manner the ilame of civil dissension was kindled, the 
consequences of which were necessarily destructive to 
the stability of the Spanish power. Under no circum- 
stances, therefore, can conquests be defended, unless in 
so far as they tend to amdiorats the situation of those 
over whom they have been obtained. Keeping this 
great principle steadily in view, and making those pro. 
posals which it becomes a humane and liberal nation to 
offer, and which it would be justifiable ii^ a free and in- 
dependent people to accept, Great Britain may, by esta- 
blishing a permanent intercourse with Guatemala, en- 
large her national wealth, and more effectually secnxa 
her possessions in the American States. 

The great number of works on America which have 
been already published, might appear to render the pre- 
sent ^< Narrative " superfiuous. Mr Thompson, how- 
ever, was induced to lay it before the public, for the 
purpose of furnishing additional information in regard 
to a portion of these countries which has been least 
known or visited by Europeans. After having nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Mexico, he set off for Guatem^a, 
in order to report to^his Majesty *s government on the 
state of affairs in that lepublic. The style of Mr 
Thompson's narrative is extremely perspicuous, and, 
what 18 of more consequence^ it bears toe impress of 
truth. There are no inflated recitals of '^ hair-breadth 
'scapes,** calculated to delight a modem Dido or Desdc- 
mona. We meet with no pedantic detail of geographical 
positions, or of mere latitudes and longitudes. His de- 
scriptions of scenery, without being tediously minute, 
are generally spirited. If he seldom displays much 
scientific research, there is considerable ability in his 
delineations of American customs and manners. Be- 
ing merely an agreeable narrator of incidents which 
actually occurred, and of scenes which were actually 
wimessed, he almost entirely avoids original reasoning, 
and advances no political theories which deserve the title 
of novelty. In toe absence of such qualities, however, 
his book is instructive, as being almost the only work 
illttstntive of that part of America through which he 
bmvelled. In particular, his Historical and Statistical 
Sketch of Guatemala will be perused with ipterast. 

Thou]^ such is our general opinion of Mr Thomp- 
son*s narrative, we occasional! v oDserve passages which 
arc suffidently iHvolous in themselres, and assuredly 
hnpatt little Imowle^ge concerning the South American 
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Republic For example, we read of this very lemark^ 
able ocpurrence : 

*^A»1 waf taking up my relna to aoDiiDOe bit note, 
I saw a fkwn sporting on a rising ground wittiin ten 
yards of me* It stamped its foot, advanoed, ttopp«l 
short, frisked, then stopped abort again, and stand it 
««.' I had meebaniosiUy drawn 4ine -of ny pistA ham 
the holsters, and had eoeked it, whilst I was witAeMin^ 
these manoeuvres. The little animal still stood stafiiig 
at me, with Its Urge black 'te^et, Inttoc^f aad iitsni* 
pecting, and iu little blac^ glossy nose and chin perked 
out in' impudent defiance. It stamped its foot f^in| 
as offering wager of battle, gave another frilk, and 
darted off* What a fool I wa^ thought I, whv dli»^ 
I pull the trigger ? / dashed my apur$ into the eiden 
of my little horte^ who nerer wanted that encourage- 
ment, and was up with my compaoioiistn a twibUing/r 

This magiMBimlty on the put of the lata Seet eto ty 
to his Britannic Aiajesty^s Mexican commtssleiii it olily 
rivaled by bis amiable deportmetit on the fblldiHn|( «€• 
caston: 

«* In passing down the town of Antigua, I saw twd 
or three childraB «a they were aqaatting en ths^igh 
window seats, amoaing themselves with their pb^thin^i:^ 
they poked their little facea through the ires baiaef the 
lattice, and I stopped to regard them s their beauty and 
innocence had attracted me ; but^ ato; gaonng at tfatta 
an instant, I passed on.** 

Mr Thompson's bump pf Philofrogen%t\vcnt8a is 
probably very large. But as a more favourable spe^)^ 
men of his ^* Naxzativey** we extract his accoupt of . . • 

BAKTIAOO, THS CATITAL OF OtTAlTEirAI^A. 

^ Santiago de Guatemmla, the capital, stands iu the 
midst of a large handsome plain, surrounded on all 
sides by sierras of a moderate height, and at the^ dfs^ 
tance of from three to seren league?. These mbun tains, 
which give to the view the whole vsUcy of Mexico in 
miniature, are not so far off but that the eye may disco<» 
▼er, through the rectilinear streets, In every cllr^ctioD, 
the verdure of the trees with which the surrounding 
heights are clad, and which, with the slopiug me^ow 
lands of different hues, affords a refreshing object, form- 
ing, as it were, a screen to the little city wliieh lies in 
the midst, glaring with its white walls, and domes, and 
steeples of yessa-cement, in the rays of a trofileiil sun. 

*' Tlie houses are aUbuilt in tropic4 «]iuax)es of about 
120 to IGO feet ; and sometimes the front of one house 
occupies a whole quadra) but none of them e.'&eeeA 
eighteen or twenty feet in height ; of conue they are 
only of one story.-i-a precaution not se mueh su jested 
by fear of earthquakes, as enjoined by the old (jp^fsb 
law. 

" The streets are neatly paved, cither with common 
stones, or more generally with a grey-streaked marble, 
which makes them very slippery, and riding or driving 
very dangerous. They slope frum each side towaids tlie 
centre, along which runs almost perpetually a stroamlot 
of clear water, the edges of which b<:iog covered with 
verdure, give to the city a picturesque, though deserted 
appearance. In some few of the streets thore are trot* 
toirs, particularly in tlie Platsa, or chief sqUare, where 
they are covered with a colonirade, extending ail rotuid ' 
the square, excepting on the s:de occopied by the cathc- 
dral ; opposite to this is the palace,' witli the govcm« 
ment offices; and, on the two other sides, are retail 
shops of all descriptions of dry goods ; whilst the aua 
is used as a market, where the Indians come daily to. s^U 
their poultry, fruit, and other provisions. In tlie ccOr 
tre is a fountain of excellent water, issuing from a cro* 
codilc*s head of indifferent workmanship. 

'* Many of the churches are large, and of fine archi* 
tectnre. They are kept much cleaner and neater than 
they are at Mexico. A new one, called the PantheOD| 
with spacious vaults for a cemetery under it, Is just be- 



ing. eoQopleled in an expensive style ; and anedwr, witli. 
in fiAy jaids of it, ii h(^g cpJtf^n^ted for the me of 
th« cooTSBt of AuguBtiii nuDSi Anotlier Itige diurcb, 
newly erected at the west end oT tlie dty, vss opened 
and dedicated to St Teresa en the 29d) of May. The 
rest of t)ie, temples devoted to religion, and the nature 
of their endowments) h^vs.beea abeady mentioned in 
the personal nasrative. . ^ 

< ^ Viewed at a distf npe, ff: w, c^tiirs nzesent fi more besn. 
ttful aspect than this, and iatetnslty^ though not stri. 
kindly pleasing, there ia nothing in it save a degree of 
duine4s tJij^tcanexcJEte absolute disl^te. Its height above 
Che'^evet'^f die sea is ahout 1^ feet. The vatiation 
of t^perattife between the nighis and days, so peculiar 
to the high table lands, is not found here ; the isean 
heat, from die 1st ef Jkraary to die 1st of July, is 75 
deg., — at night,' Cl<4eg. II in.1hft furnmet montbi, the 
ayerago may h^ tfi^n at JIO A^grcM higb^ ;^^ mode- 
rate temperature for a city situated such as this ii, in 
14. deg. ^6mip.,;nprthWtude,^,9?deg^4()min.vat 
l9Dgii»dc/'-?p. ,40.5^; 7^ ' . , 

1 We«oa|d''oasllf give - «Mre%itmet^ of a limiht de. 
serifiilofiv but ratbot'riftr vutf ^eideii le HKd work hself, 
wMrii' will hh -permed ^fh vpltMnit^ and ' iMtraction by 
all who'ftel iBttnreitcd in the MR^pvoi^etU of Ostte. 

mabu 

" ' ■■" *"""■■' ■ «■« ""fc- ' 

Tjeelj)0 firamalifi^^ftow^ tfif*»d&ii^ ike Fattoral 
, Poetrjfif,SQ<ithui^M\y.^fH9^i)mi^^ 
.$4»WlsV. C<M\s(ahle'fmd43<v. \m* 

J>tiAp to aU 0!uc tend^sstiaad. puasst sMsciationi is 
th^ pas^QraJi poc^ of iSicoUa^ . W« love it. ths nwie 
that.eujt i^tii^.lf^d posassses na.A'^Bfdwi cliroite, or 
any of the superBumaeary Ju^^urfca of JuUure. We lore 
it themor<^ beeause sttnuner..fahe. season in wJiichpai- 
toral poetry is barRT-«honQily aad^Uthely as it blinb 
u|^on our Jbieathery hiUf and straaio^aDlivpned gte, ii 
with us^ navtrthcle«^,|B iM^iog »nd. a way ward guest, 
balmy and j^eautiiuliu >tA< hpur^o^ gl^e, but coy in iu 
upp^oach, aud. often. saddea aikd^hurriedia Us depsrtiue. 
The p^toral poet^ of (Greece w^ Italy is full of the 
voluptuous saeu^ty of their uncl^AQgiog skies; vhilst 
ours is of ,a rooipe choiiUQred'JUtd AfrU character^ 
'^ smU:^ and,shaw^a tog^^htf^V , la i^ these^re, the 
less valua^l^^, Nay, iait.uo^ .thfirefor^* « thouiaBd 
tiir^es viQre. valuable j' Ja jt f^i clcnida (that impart to 
suQ>hin,(; mpjre than: half iia^gjco^f -^ , Is U not the ger<de 
under-to^e ,o^ sadn^ss.tha^ i|i>Vi^s M^. joy Ju m^t^'c^i^^ 
induence ? The ^^cqt^h pe^SHptrjr.arf^.uo fabulous and 
ideal raos ; a^d it is anj^o^^.thca^^vcs -that they liaie 
found popta to chnuiicle^ la ;w9)ds ^erirspt with the feel- 
ing aud the, strength ^of tru^l^-^^e. simplp joys and 
griefs ^hat ^ing.thew'sutvb^ks pr.the^ sbadpws across 
the circumscribed, sphere iutvuich tl^^y move* ^ Humaa 
nature^ in whatever .gu|Ue, is fu^ fit ^utecesl ;— Jt is a 
great problem which i^i.are an^ioua to sqlve, sod the 
very higlicst wiU, S|iQ9p ,^,jt|ap..vj;ry lowest iu search of 
an cT^plaujUJoh^ ^io;p,tpe ifuafblaz|nj{in the empyrean, 
to xhe sm^U flqwer ^ijcealed ^moog.the,gms, thedis- 
Unce. at ^irat s^b^ti )»*»^y *W1^ gu^n^er «(han from the 
mlgl^y dv-nizci;^, of t^e l^gh p^fices of itht earth, to the 
lowly ^oituri4r afl><ay/tnhU.fc^ulcdfshifjing, Butthere 
is a conncctip^ Iii))c '4 ^pr, is ihe ^eatfscbeme of cre^uooi 
what' is a si^n, m^zi >luu a flf aer^ j^d why may not the 
solitary peasant be caUed ifMto eaftstt i)ce far nobler pur. 
poses than cvenihp proudest monarch ? .Cincinnatus vsi 
a peasaut, but did ho not sf^v^ the Republic ? Tell wsi 
a peasant, but did he not give freedom to his country 3 
Burns was a peasant, but did the cl^ss to which he be- 
longed cast a stigma on his genius ; or was it not rsihei 
by elevating that class to his own level, that he gaina 
the erceuest launl-leaf in his wreath of fame ? 
The peasantry of a country seem always more identi< 
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iA with the coantrr itielf than any (Aher pottion of fts 
i&hiMtaau. This is petuliorly the ease with Scotlsn^; 
Sjrboth miTDfttioaai popery uid tnuslc (the best food 
gpoa vliicli {wtiiotism can luxuriate) have almost en- 
dielj a pastoral origin* We must be undentood, how- 
em, as vsttig the word pti^/tortU in its most extended 
*«csp, and not inits Itarfte^ tl^Hcnlon iQ thd 6f!kiH 
toklj of sheep and eows, and an amiable %ix\ Vie'ry^ (mii- 
pBsrj set of p«noiiBges ^cleped ithei>herds and shep* 
badess?s. Oat W!^ titid miisic ^peuk to us 'of a mot j 
nzisd range of fuM scchcs and bb) edts; and '6f k t^^ 
vfao can do more than listen to the Neftihg ,<)/ 'ih<3(|f 
)ifflbs, and babble sofUy to th^ Yunohig streams' y th^, 
n^akto at \ ," '• '' ' 

Of hearti niolnditfiAliBftds pfeMwd . ^ 
Tlie hliwiii^s tllgy, eqjflyto iQMtftt j< ^ • — . •• 

they speak to nsnf those ^tMd atipatf^^i^'of hktuVe 
a which tre hstebe^ii aettotfemfed ftiom oil*' tbfldhorfA f 
—they attist kl fur in 11)^, fi(nd'1t)pfit(dti1f n^btt, Hiey'/iat^ 
b«» formed, all the peculiaritt^^^fhttifonl ^^fffl liidl. 
ndnal elMiaietar.>^theyl>$M(iBe^ikisf»rjtvaj|^ftt*)QrA^^^ 
Kim,..tl»ey «ie,ien^«kMd> ri»(Mttl . thei fftaoitl cboMf iiol 
car heai^ Aa4 they. vibmief with <iibi 6VMy pulee^ i .f 'fioefet 
«hs hae mi' WaUaD^hM !' V VsbairiiamtdibniaB tt> 
boQQy Doeo!'*-^*^ Should auld acquaintance baJbni 
g9t ?**—.*'« O the broem, the bonny^ bonny broom !*'... 
'• Will ▼• go to the ewe^bughtS) Marion P**—.^ The 

n<;^ Xme U bMkt !>*>!£'' Ux&kb^!'*^{6ek^ ^ ^oVds 
ii^'airs thatHM»o«flMj-'Hi(^'4»HM{AaR«]ii^^ 
ptrhh only when Scotland is no more. 
The ■utlRiroPM'taMtfuhthd'iilteft'^lf^ V^lU^^be. 




Scottish 'piATOht>y« • We'^ihUr ti htiM'Hihe; '■ 
be"ttty'fiitfttldWl5rfb&fta$' eith' Skitdh' 



rataesof the 
especially fts be"tet7 

BpoQ sosse llllI«'UwM«itl'iki«H^ d>bth^'bf oWr^^irtdilf 
»:ai^ We aitfthdiiv^ibVcf^^r^lt^tiiifolTit^ fm^' 
rfdiate eoritnetirlift ftrh'Aii'i tft'Vittohi-^^thm'bl/ei^ ittd 
nmly lttn«du«ed:uxtfltt'1Hi^^^i<? '^f^mn'\ik,M^. 
6;pMtaltao»becdiT^ftl^!fepfthfen«i Thifc'iuthbi'/^rijafc-* 
.-fr of himself iii hhl^tokfeft^e,' says '^•♦iSi thtf 6rtintty hfe' 
mshis birth \ ^fa^e^h(^sp6nt iU' Wel^l||Hit y^artf jarihl.'' 
fney, boyliood, and'earlyV<Mth{ aMorig ttidiliieehdd knd, 
ml mannera^ the i^dtMif dF fatt hi^fc w^rA* *Arift Hllid ' 
oiaacttoii ;'tiid m thfcCb^tfjrttW/thitfWtiildltSfeftlng 
t9 titt wenia'ef dtp^iend^ ^^^\ ahcFit!%!dH; frbHi' '^h1 ' 
t>8 of many k'sagcaHd th^y tiaisani!,' Ms thi^d'k'cdui. 
sd vhatii/mt^Atin'ttc?^%e;*itif(nf^'pKhliarmt)dUt^^^^^ 
tao of charader.^'lliiit inddilfldttic^ Wttik-wtlladipt." 
ed for the task'VRIeh'filWtfth^lhgtbn' hk^ lihd^rul! 
bn. An uiitobtfu«iye-7«aihpn(^sa,' an aWcHt pdtr^crt-'' 
i?3», and kifaiCcte ktcSthmeAitdf'an 'thff^oVltidi*"fta-;' 
tj?, charadeWrfsOlft ," Skifettftdr,**" In* which th^'h; is' 
cs; a dtonght-that' 'c6ilia ''ofietf^ ^^ tnOSt lO^s^idldtis*. ' 
ThcT are ftiH of' gWitfc'Tcdhiiir, lltte]^ tialrtOral 'de-' 
icnptioos^ and tgteiHible'arid'ahhnatt^d trfe^Ures of.l^cM. ' 
L^ dunurtet. Ti^ bifi4r'tfie 'Ibliawitig ti^lbii, all of 
•iaeh wttl MUge tht^'^^ftttM^' bf 'h^'kddefs':— I. 
Barf BeU «i& 'Maiy Ghiyc-Lfe ThfeHLowlAVii!' L'asi' 
i-rf the Highland liad.t—f II.' €dtrdttiWrfoW8.—rV.' The' 
JBve Bughts^i-V; The To^tWdftiftfthjnfctf tli^ Oleii. 
-.Vf.Theffw^rest Fiiddi-iVf I/Hie fin^li'dbbort Tra/ 
fj-uir— Vfll. The OH M«fid;— iXr Lbgah Brics„' 
X. The Choide^-^XIi Th^ Roekfn^.-::Aiid, XIl;^ TTie' 
S39W Storm. Of thrtethi flrtfiir 6ur chief fkVourits, 
tod from it we thill pritadpsaiyttiiike^ our' extracts.' ' It * 
eptnsilmss 

Bzi^ Bxxju KLley Grat* 
If. Grtof, Wdoome to Ijednoch i my sweet .sislerw 



«• 1 



Tfariot wdosttie to my hmgt ! 



S. StU. 



My dearest Mary! 



Clasp*d in your arms, the hea\1n^ of my bosom 
May tell my joy ; but words and thanks are feeblle. 

&H>y. T%ott dear kihd crtittattB \ but we two haye 



knownf 

Awl rieved >«Mfa ether now so t#B|^ so well, 
TliaSifliuuly words of eompBoamt were idle. 
t'.Jh JMi*'iY<en Marjv vra have .been two sistetf-llreami^ 
Flowl^irom hofdmiog fisootainsi, playfbUy, 
And dipgi^g with )if bt> g^ the one glides oo^ 
ijj^^. fWWifW.. jjyouj wandm?«r jr- 
The other, wmd« along 1^ «ilent way, 
Trldiiig with meadowr^Q^er^ and waving gratis 
ph Its fTften margin. 

ALGrSy:, Well, Td mther be 

Th!e datrcltig; lAAgMg^, si^tiUfng one; '' What harn^ 
Can spring ftom innocent mirth ? 

"3; BMt ' Nobsy hfary, none ; 

Bnr #ldl» oae Ibeavt giwea lUteranee to its Joy, 
Another' fai^uMa In aeoiiiaj ttlaptiraptnPBW'ii' 
?et«mtt«Me: maydwcttalBCe in boOv 
Ai^d. 4fi^h mayi fluia sweet Ap>wera #f different hv^ 
Reflet in its own cnamcter its sense 

^'MmdmoDdftiiViArlfndwid Io4«r>of the two tostdMie, 
entBnriR3od<iaftshratd9( io inlbhn thear'bow desolating 
thia tamgcb sif* thd ptej^e have beetnnk H t describes, 
first, its* prfogrelfe in London^ which dielta the following 
Kflcbtiona fram ofte^of hii ioie listeners : 

B. MelU , . Droidfiilijde! 

Alas for,th^mt 'PooY WrifCGlMS | *vdd thAt scene 
Of ittl-aecnmnhtted thiSeH^ peni 
To tUeni-tttPiirotig niiWhtM menntftM gale 
Come^.^i|eariog on its wing th^ deva of lifi; ^ 
No lark, careering near the gates or morn, 
OtooB like:* KkttiHitmdm^A ns eaSfc uget to tcH 
0^ HeafeeA^ nSomlag iefve and elenlency ; 
Etdiv file, bright skies teiag InfM o*er tMr bends. 
Oh! bpw^uiUiice the dome of stainless blu^ 




Iti such a scene, Whfere oaX'tl^ ts one hu^e grar^ 
Th^ afi^ tt^estilrtic*, tttid heaveh'i own broVv 
Mtttky knd sdowlht^-ii^tte t6o hoirible. 



■•: .t 



., ^u^.th^pUg^hanaUeaAy* foimd Us w«|r. toScQtland» 
at>d in tjie, f«»Uowiag.'Spi«;iiied paasags Dnnamepd die* 
clqsc;^ tl|f ^SOcboly. kxuth : . . 

J^fM.-'Fbi'ltV^ thilikh#ilUn^ nseMtager of etil) 
And'iistett tome eakniy." We 'have bieanl ' 
With grief a*d<pity of tbe liite of London,.-- 
And /tilBBa • ■aovlng.talft ofawe and wonder 9 
Y/atr^^niia(|inarb|p distanee^ and.thefreo 
^l^es^i^ ^tffit4» 4tf wr nenhfsn. ynpimtaipf^' Mfe# 
We felt, at most, that sympathetic fear, 
Wiilch n^ortak mutt fei. i^hen they talk of death 9 - 
But now the Vtst Us, banner has unfurrdi. 
And, like a thundor-cloud* cometj.lowering on» 
Stemming the gate, and scattel'lng wi4e around, 
£>tii«if on otir shores, hontrr, despair, and death. 
High hearts, that had but leap^a with stei^ dellgb% 
To in0»t 'asafdliki^ eAeMies, wak w«eak 
With ahnddeHng: dirndl MiaV^ bMw, that kvfty 1lro#, 
Wliioh^ixinuiin'Wnrf iablacken'd | womah's cboek 
Isgwfci and, hegyasdt red ami wild bar eyesfc 
In pqp^iotfs oixies^'whai^ the mingled' tide 
OfikiMpanHfip it^i^lesthUloWraUs^ 
Tiu^TQ huge^t ^A^n staUkfp there.i'eigns Dismay 
With all her /nenzii>ai train. X)onedin ikir 
Tremble^ u^n ncr rocliy .thrane ; Dimdee 
INfoams her lost thousands ; ancient Perth groans deepi 
As fr^uient fuoerals blacken o^er her streets : 
Green youthf, stl^ang manhood, drooping age^ alike 
Betake them to the monntain solitudes 
And distant glemff in hcndlong fearful <ilght» 
Them hoping to eaeape tlie blue destrootloo. 
And nowf.ehawged with thli tale of woe^ I oeme 
To warn you, and to speed yon hence, away 
To some remote retlrcament, where the gals^ 
Forever freshen'd by the breesey speed 
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Of wmie dear mBhinc strenn, may jrcC nfel 
The dire contagion, till the sultry Dttts 
Of summer have departed, and the keen 
And vigorous winds of winter shall arise 
To sweep afar the noxious exhalations, 
And pour a healthful renovating flood 
Of lire through the glad air. 

By their .lover*8 advice, Bessy Bell and Afaij dray 
consent that a '« Bower** shall be built for them ma se- 
cluded and romantic situation ; and, having retired to 
it, they beguile the time in innocent recreations and 
frien41y converse. Speaking to Drummond of patriot- 
ism, Alary G^y says,— 

2d. Gray, But,' tell me, Drummond, how wouM yo^ 
defend ,, ,. , 

That strange attachment to particular scene^ 
Which forms no trivial part of the romantic ? . '^ 

Drum. It scarcely needs dei^nce. It !s a botWj 
Between the living and the dead—a spelF "' "< ' 
Evoking all of lovely, good, and great. 
That e*er have cast a grace, a dignity, 
A glory, alUimporishable, o'er 

The scenes that gave them biith, or saw their 4(cds i> ' 
And, when we tread that haUow'd ground, our 9p#v^ 
Kindling, acquire the sacred in^iiation,. , , . • . 
Making their virtues oun. Breathes toer^ & J^^ 
Whose soul can harbour villainous intents 
Against sweet maiden-innocence, while near 
The ^ve where lies the youn^, the beautifuf^ 
The famed in tender song ? Or who could diir<i^ ' 
With lawless purpose, or hands stainM in goHt, 
To violate the sanctity which reigns ^ 

Where calmly sleeps the grey-hair'd patiiarob ? ^ ' 
And who can tread the memorable fields 
Where freedom's battle has been fought and nron^ - 
Nor feel thy mighty spirit, Independence, 
Great in hts boMun ? Is there gtin there ^ 
A Soot who can behold red Luncastyi 
Nor think he sees the hoary tumuli 
Teem with the shades of his great ai^cestors?' , '. 
Or who can steal, with sneaking, craven fool; 
0*er mund that echoed once the undaunted tHsiA 
Of Wallace, Liberty's own chosen son ? 
No ! while we breathe tlte ail* that ptMWdly wak'etf* 
O'er Scotia's banner on thy fated Aekl, > 
Triumphant Bannockbum ! wemostte fbtei* • 

We must pass over the scene in Whi£h the-lidmitig *#n 
of the plague, and ihd death of thet»o'«lsttr'frii<li<lft,'>is 
very affectingly told, and can only gi^e aff'^lMn'Mn 
Drummond*s final soltloquy, (thdv^hiito^olf irbich'is 
good,) after he has buiied themln-'«]g^iL¥^iif''hl8^0frn 
making : ' .^j , > 

Drum, My task is done I and what is'n**ir m nw 
The world— mankiiid«-4ife—4eHlha<4r any thiii|fP 
What am I to myself ? ^ .«^ . 

A record of what might hare been, but wMiitot { • 
A spectral semblance of what is, and is not I 
A breathing form, dead at the hearty that dies n^A ! 
I am a fear, a wonder to mysdf, < • . ', . 

Stricken and blasted to the core !— cease, cease^ 
Ye smouldering fires of fate !— and thou, my soujj 
Be still, and learn to yidd thee to tny doom ! 
Oh ! what a precious s|>ot of earth is thts, 
With its two little narrow grassy mounds !' ''• 
There sleep the young, the beautiful, the gOodt 
But goodness, beauty, youth, oonld nol alwll • 'in'.' 
The fell destroyer's progress to arrest I ' . •' t^< i 
Oh! who that had beheld them in their. Uofm»« ^^ 
Glowing with all the lovellnets of life, , < . . , 

Could, even in his gloomiest moods of miad, , , , 
Have ever dreamt their death so near?.,. . , 

Death— Deaiti— 
Full of mysterious import is that word ! 
Breathed over recent graves, it is a spell 
To call forth the departed ; or to beat ' ' 

Our souls beyond the limits of this woiM, 
With all its scenes and beings palpable. 
Into the land of shadows, doubts, and fears— 
The hmd of hopes, of glories, and of truths ! 
Death !— y«B, I feel its preKooe. £n«i% miat% 
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AmA pi«j«idioe% Ihm my mental alglit 
Depart, and trutik severe but glorious, beams 
Upon my souL O world ! how false thou art I 
How hollow are thy pleasures ! In thy jovs. 
How treacherous I nought hast thou out it bean 
The bias or the stamp of evlL— Love, 
That even In tliee some fidnt n a i em blaiiee daims 
to what it was ereWhile in Ptfidlae^— 

ifo wb«t hemh&t it shall be in HcavA,^ 

■ .-. • « P • • 

£T«»Ii«fve,BfaMi ftiUoa misleads tlMlnart— 
Have I sHftlt vpon nine own aad breaaft 
Fall an luawontad^ and a holy calxn, 
I knew i¥>t whence or wherefore, till my sool 
Smiled at afflictions? And I look'd to heaven. 
And to the eartti around me, and I felt 
On me and with me, the mysterious powers 
Of ihat high World to come,— the Wotid of Spirits! 
Ye sSrter-spiflts, newty «kiter'd thcfe ! ' 
Do ^tflithm^a^ &OTAk'f¥»h^W(^ of «&»? 
A<td^4o«yo W t<K»rliiihmda«vBP now PHpare 
Ttf tiilidb'tfaeiiiaalai-ehDrda of my jart'd hsHrt, 
Aa<|tmic ite taota to.soi( havmooioiis ptaoe? 
'Xiadopej 'tis done I. and I repine no more. 
Th^t lorni 4^*^ boiircir«jand these twin graves, 
ShaU4l\9F be aU ionrot ? Shall future times 
Of thc^ know noinivg 7 Tjio ! while flowery spring 
ShaQ prank th^ greensward ^y '; whRe summo' sum 
Shaa flush the fuI14>lot^ blcAsoiiis 6h the boocfas ; 
\Thit6 autunin ^11^1 hfop high het attdlow fHute, 
Ahd savage iv'itMit wrap hAi browiAtMnns, 
SoloAg Whall^youthn ancgeftlla ijoavienB oome 
M peitaU« ^mrlmag^ ie viawHherbiMarer 
AtulffavBS of Bessy Bdl and Mary Gmy. 

Th^ )^^ of alltlier- Sketdiea ii of an cquaUj simpk 
and Itiattlfioiai'kind^ but-oa thia very aonnnt ihtj m 
vAbtii 'traa tt> InMitfn life. A giaat jwmbcr ^ soDgt w 
iMtfMMed,*1a the atyk ofthe ^^ Gentle Shepherd," umI 
'Mtin^ dfthea «ffO' very swaat lyncal coiBpodtioiis. W< 
haVif Alfly iriMm ftit aoe : ^ 

<' '■■• £^dwt&/ ■■ 

' *^8'i^^veetirPbliihesoiti«liMrt testify 
III the Uufthinr dawn- o* kkfvM'dty ; 
Biit stieMtMr tMmtitttry moTB oan ta^ 
U an hopiE i' t)bermM4 Moonlight wi' thw!— 
'i. Aiifhopr wi* thee, .an bour w&' thec^ , 
jT i Am hofir. V the rnUd. moonlight wi' ihee; 
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Tbfl balCo' iqy.Ufe I'd gladly-giei 

. jFor .ftn lioux: i*, the. i^ml moonligjbt^ wP thee ! 

> 1 ' V < ) Tlwgartsh; siM has tani(.to JBBst ;: ; 
The star o* gloaming gilds the wesi| 
]( TrhegiNH}#m#<Hk€Qf9aeftWfiilingj9iK. . 
, • Ailid{ hfir ,vejl o.'er .th«^ ^eQt ^th ^ thrown. 
^*^ien,c9me^ sw.eet nu^id, oome with me ! 
e whisp'ritig night-breeze catls on thee. 
, conie and roatii o er the'l^ly lea, 
n hour 1* the thild imb<yn!f^t'wi* me. 

Ivor 'Wffiltli.let ^woifldliffga cai^k wad moll, 
l^ M-lde for empty. IwuJours t^iJ,. , 
.,, \fi^ their wealth pnd honours pOi , 
j_ Fpr Me 'swe^t h'our^ dear maid, wl* thee.— 
An hour wl* thfee, an houV wi* thee. 
An hour 1* the tnUd mbonK^t wi* thee. 
BaHh*s stores and tifler a* rdgie 
Vtit an boor i' the mild meoiiligfaivri' tbce. 

■ Wt hat'c little doubt but that' Mr RethcringtoB^ 
modest volume yill flhd {t$ Way t6 ttiioy a quiet eo( 
tage, and be fea^ by thfe hhtilt of n^iny a fkrtner*i iogl^ 
t6 a circle of admfriii^ and d^light^d listeners. 
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ObservqliQns on the Phrenological Development i 
Burhe', tiaret and oiher ^rociaus Murdcrerii 
Med^surements of the Heads qf the meet notoriti 

' fhievcs^.^c. By I'homas Stone, Esq. Presidd 
of the HoyAl Medical Society. Bdinbiirgh. Robei 
Buchannn, Wm. Hunter, and J. Stevenson. 182d> 
This is one of the most efficient knockdown bloi 

which phrenology has yet receire^* Nobody can m 




dib itamphlet and believe in Phrenology ; we qnestion 
vbether Mr Combe himself can. We shoald not be 
BTpriaed to hear of his abruptly terminating hi« lectures 
:a Dablin, and going into retirement for the rest of his 
ii/e. ^ Assail oar facts, and we are undone ; pbreno- 
kig7 admits of no exceptions,** has been his continual 
f^damatioD. <' £h bieo V* says Mr Stone, <^ we*ll talce 
A look at yoarfiKtfl, and see iiow they anawtr^V' J^fr 
Stt»e*s former pamphlet on the same subject was a 
kxraed and able one, bnt this is n thousand tinfes mote 
eanvindng, becattse there is n# theorizing' in it,i.^i. 
thing but plain statements and hlcontrovertibte' de^^- 
tffiis. He has ** assailed tix^r facts^ Witl^.ii' vfeiTge^rtc^, 
cd has succeeded in making it ^erfe^ttyclearf'timt th^re 
b 00 such thing as a well-established Jhct in the whole 
ideaae* We do not speak rashly, nor do we speA 
pKtially. We have asver bf»n.eiUif(r pbxe^olpg^ts or 
iati.phrenolQgi8ts. Wo' ha««-pfiid. aovm, Mtfit^foi to, .|i|e 
sabjcct, batSRiae all syatciBa.vhioh /|pieie«iA>tO.>9X|d9in 
die phoMnena of mind must <poseeM>inteittti; ilMilWe 
Bsrer committed ooneltea so bai» htrmvw vaait^orfi- 
bsrked upon either the one aide or the othdh*,' nikd our 
ejes, conse<|aendy, shut ngaiiiktthe trulhi^ntitessif eoin- 
ciied with the opinip|is we i^^ unjd^tkketi to d^enfil. 
If phrenology was t^^rue^ and cootd be prO^^<!l to ie ^, 
ve should have been g)(ad 19 have s^ei\ l^^i; Jfeflteyj^r 
William HamilMn, and M;r Stqpe, Ip^pw^ intff iH^ffy 
or scattered abioad on the |i?u^,«ii«da f>f, JSie^vep ;^i it 
vere faUe^ we weaa equall^jr prepared ito fi99^ Mr ,Qpin|ie 
baried for evev under his own skuliSt orcpAwoed'tAf i^^s 
00 a funeral pfyie^rhtBOWn'^JwUnial/' 'I'h^papspWlsr 
tMsmoMd pis for d'lime» . < €bUf Sptnheim. «»4 Combe, 
nedever and) ingenious nieiv«*vttry.tD«0h:*CHlMiniifn3l) 
sad able M beam gisatilekl wikhnnfe \mMfiptv^PJSCxpj 
nde a tilt against thfcm, but. thtty were fip(:,u9t«Wfft4; 
imy, they galoot .gmmidi W ^b» «noiiBtW«.ifai) 4f#iP4y 
did not **> assail their facts/' hutdmdA'Hliifc-t^ Jl^fejpn 
metaphysical principles^ ^^li^M^t no man on such principles 
can either profte-OT 4/iiipfOife,th^t^i^^ifj^4.^p$fpot act 
by means of sqparatcii^lcall^Sftthu^i^ifVi WiW>)f)* Sir 
ITOliam Hamilton waoithe fifSt.wilo ihouglu Vi9fiously 
of iDv«sii9ating'th0/ntfjp«^|>fanMilogy,fand he hfeis cer. 
tainly done a good' deal tdwardadwingiog'tkenf into dis- 
credit, and will probalyly do ye« miA:e< ;' but sUe present 
hnchnre of Mr Stone, #h^ fras/ollowed' in' \he same 
track, appears to ^s so c^mplew asdttfer, that We do not 
tkink Sir William' needigtwhioMidl^BiiichfiiiMe trouble 
Tith the mattov' ■ ' ■ -i •, -"■.•.•• ., .i /• "H 

The recent attodkies |ter|^tmted by Bttfks whd Hare 
satsrally led sU tfabse ^ho wei>e'int^n4d'^^Me truth 
or falsehood of Phrenology, to cnquift* whl^ttJej: the era. 
oial dcTdopment of these' riotpribus p^rsbra corres- 
pQodcd wi^ their ftck^owleilged chf^uc^t. , ,^r Stone, 
iunng turned his attention to this enquiry, was led to 
make a v«ry ex«M)stVe iddnciibtt <ff ^(^; Md fbi result 
ef hU laboois he n6W bd^ttihniteti^ to' tli^f ^blik. He 
treats/fff of Jp^nrke's. head: j BtiVk^'wkh i. lyrdfessional 
Binrderer,'* and aUogci^^er one of, ' ttie^ vci6ii . uniirincipled 
TiDains thft ever ^Ma^^eJ Inrii^.J^^^Terpr^, phrenology 
be worth a facthlqgi h^^Jf^9tfUf,hy4»fis^^q^M to have 
been «wnQpnai ,aQdpJtiif jC|0«««ify»<i04t#,]|^«« mi Bentvo^ 





portioos^it jLapoatiwafcpu^^hJx ^^it«l|? of.iiqakof 
measuremeot. What phri>nning{«t« therefore mean by 

morgan^^i 

easy to lay. BpCMif'SV^ v ■ ^ r -r 
Whe^ It bf the b^i that cap b4',di8C0veredf df ^ubt, is 
at all ev^ts perfijctly faif^ and giyiQS phr^|;i61dky, quite 
as gpod a chance^ as it does' its .adver^i^ries. H^ com- 
pared Borke*8 cranium, 1»<, with 50 crania Collected by 
Sir WIlKam Hamilton ; and 2d, with 50 drania collected 
by Dr Spatthom, whidi ate at present in the Edinburgh 



Museum. To ascertain the size of each cranium, he. 
took, 1«/, its lineal dimensions, including ittf leng^, 
breadth, and height ; and 2/f, he discovered its capa- 
city, by filling the skull with sand, weighing the quan- 
tity each contained, and reducing the specific gravity of 
the sand to the specific gravity of the brain. He then 
measured carefully both the dhsolute size of the several 
organs,' arid the relative size, or proportion which each 
be^'rs to the contents of the skull, or weight of tiie en- 
c^halpq. ' tJpon these principles, (in the propriety of 
which we can see no flaw,) he proceeds to give the siae 
of Biitke^s cranium, the weight of the cncephalon, and 
the measurements of his Destructiveneas^ Benevolence^ 
C&nsci&ntiOuinenSy and Amativeness, He then shows, 
l«f, that of Sir W. Hiftiilton's 50 crania, 37 have the 
organ of ^JOestructivenessy In its ahtolute size, larger 
than ^m}n^ ^Oj^ consequently, that Burke's Destruc- 
tiveness is, in its absolute size, below the average of 
these 50 crania ; and 2<i, that* the relative size of the 
same organ, or its ]^D<^rtions to the lineal dimensions 
of the cranium, is in Burke also heUm the average. The 
50 cAmMa collected by Dr Spursheim furnish Mr Stone 
wlAf*iieai4y -the same conclusions. He makes out also 
an equally convincing case in reference to the other 
thred otgkrA wis have mentioned ; and the general re- 
sult is, that he most satisfkctorily establishes these two 
oounter-^renological propositions, — Fi r st, The organ 
of Def^ruciiveness in Burke was absolutely and re- 
lativc'ly b^lqw the average size, whilst Benevolence 
and Conscientiouukeas were absolutely and relatively 
ABOVE IJ^A average siee ; ^nd. Second, The cere* 
bellum^ (by which the oigaA of Amativeness is princi- 
pally aupposed to be influenoed,) was also below ifie 
average size* • 

Mr Stone treats, in the second place, of Hare's de- 
velopment ; and, if it be nossible, this turns out still 
more powerfully agaifast tne phrenologists than even 
that of Bi^rk^. ' To give variety and additional strength 
to h^,4^^t^^ei^^ he does not compare Hare's head with 
the two set of crania already desoibed, but with those 
of 2ft, JSngUvhmao, 2^ Scotchmen, and 27 Irishmen, 
taken at random 4 (lie roeasoremeots of whose heads, 
made by «Mr Wtoae himself, with infinite industry and 
(pefsffvwii^nqei m»>S9t down in separate tables. The ac- 
cMTfH^y-^f these measurements is attested, both by Mr 
iI>OBe«fit« ;i^hais a pro&ssed phrenologist, and Mr Hol- 
roydfi # ppresidoQt of the Medical Society. The counter, 
phrenol^ical aroportions deduced, in an unanswerable 
manner, from uie case of Hare, are, that his Destructive" 
nam isr^Mtafrpv^'tthQ. average size ; and that many in- 
dividiiala of oKcaaplwry r hsrartpr, while they possess a 
larger Destructiveness than Hare^ exhibit a greater de- 
ficiency in Uw alleged organs of Benevolence and Con^ 
scientiousnese.' Though iiot bearing immediatdy on 
the ^nyint Ih qutettbn, Mr Stone mentions a peculiarity 
in the formation of the head of this miserable murderer, 
whid^, nerves to place phrenology in a truly ludicrous 
poioi of vi^w. ^ We quote the passage : 

^^ The most.ronarkable and besudeveloped phreno- 
logical orga^ in tjt^e head of Hare is his Ideality* At 
the tim<»<we taok the aieaaarement, one of the most 
highly-giltod/ and popular of our poets was present, 
whose genius is peculiarly characterised by the vivid- 
ness and'pciweiir of his idettlism. On applying the cal- 
lipers to the orgah of ideality in Hare, each leg of the 
callipers r£MfAg"On the origin of the temporal muscle, 
and tran^&rrii^^' th^iUi to corresponding points on the 
heaS'orthd pd^t^'we found that Hare possessed a larger 
organ of ideality thai> the poet. When applied to the 
former, the callipeifa rested on the origin of the muscle ; 
when we attempted to apply them to the latter, they 
came down far over the belly of the muscle. The ex- 
periment-was several times repeated ; and from what- 
ever point 4if the organ the measurement was taken, the 
result proved to be the same. Hare's organ of ideality, 
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also, it laiger than die saine organ hi Sheridan, Scent, 
Canaiog, Voltaire^ and Edmund Borke, the distingitfsh. 
ed and eloquent author of the Letteri on the FicBch 
Revolution. Notwithstanding his snnetior derelopttent 
of the organ of Ideality, it would bef difficult ioeonceHre 
ft more stupid and miserable wrefdi than il«re«" Wiien 
we visited him, he was not inclined to answer any qoee- 
tionsf onisl lepealedly aasuttA b^r lfae>QoteriM»V.that we 
were not sent by the Sheriff to make any investigation 
into the particulars of his rase. Ht^ die eb^uiry, why 
in Court he had said it was indifferent which way he 
was sworn, and to liie obseMtflen, ilHt »e had under- 
stood he was a Roman Gathdlic, he retorted, with aeon. 
lemptuottt saaer, he < did not rightly mind what he 
was.' To the qnestion, whc^r his oaoscience ever 
troubled him, he answered, with t laugh, '^No, with 
the help of God/ His whole demeanour was that of a 
man evidently dev^d of every moral reflection ; tind he 
seemed, with his head adorned, nr if in «M»dcery of 
Phrenology, -with large organs of ideality,' dausality, 
and yi^it, to be only a few degrees removed from the 
very lowest of the brute creatioiu*'-i-Pp. 25-7<r ' 

The ihird division of Mr Stone's treatise i» MJtf as 
interesting and curious as either of Ae two that precede 
it. He here considers the general q^eadoH Whether it 
be possible to distinguish the crania of mur^erere A«m 
ether crania by the phrent>]ogieal IndicMions Mtrftated 
to them P These indications are^-^lst, A large endow- 
ment of the organ of DestrutHipenen* ^, A <deBdeMcy 
in the development bf the alleged organs of the vnoral 
sentiment ; and, 3d, A deficiency in the anterior eetvbral 
development, or quantity of brain bel^re the ear, 
whilst the posterior cenibrifl devebpmenfe^ or quantity 
of brain behind the ear, bears an undue pi^itioo to 
the size of the head. TV) aseeHate whether these fhdi- 
cations actually exist or not. Mr Stone has earsMly ex- 
amined the crania of eignteen Notorious tntirderers, 
whose skulls are preserved in the^ £dinbotgh Anatomi- 
cal Museum, the Aluseam of the Royal' Phyvitud Ho- 
ciety, and the Anatomical Bfnseum in the University of 
Glasgow. He has contrasted their tne a strrg m cnts with 
those contained in bis Tables of respectsMe living Bng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, and- also with those 
of the cranium of the late celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
who Was Proflfessor of Msthetoatios in ihh Vniversity. 
The result of the whole Induction <and Mr ^tone pro- 
needs to work in the most phllo^ophica! mfitmery Is com- 
pletely subversive of Phrcnoloj^y: So fta fttim noto- 
rious murderers being found to posset's the afnticfpatcd 
phrenological indications, the -truth of the-followiiig di- 

recUy opposite conclusions is put %f y^nd a tlmibt ; 

FiEST, The most atrocious murderers nor only Ati! to 
possess a large endowment of the ulleged orgtln of De- 
Btmctivenees, but have it very frel^entjy, both eAso- 
Iftlelytad relntivelff^ b€l<m the average «ize. ^vco^n. 
The most (ruel and honid nrafdefeTs fluently possess 
a high devriopment of the pretended orf^Mia-of themo- 
ral sentiments* particularly those of licnevbtsnct imd 



4aai»^^ siwsB k nrdwiafltsg» i l ff f aiwrtesn c i e is often 
absolutelf -«iid reUtiveljr Uu^ mA CtmtddiUioiuiuu 
abaolttlalf »nd wUHvely ^ar^ in the former tfass ia 
the latter. Yet, Mr Combe^ upon this very subject, 
iias expteiMd himself hi these woitfs f— .^^ If two tnii. 
viduah were found io foasess a larger development of 
4cquiMvine$s ; but if, In the one ContcientUminest 
was very large, and in the other very small, and ve 
were told that the one was a thief, and the other sn ho. 
nest man, how complete would the refutation be, if the 
one possessing the larger CoAtdentioutnett were found 
(o jjfi the rog;^e ! " Now, this is exactly what Mr Stooe 
has fonnd^ irot in one or two instances, but in a dozen— 
^ Tettatur utrumque ctput / and ' bow complete is the 
refutation \^ We shair allow Mr Stone to draw his Id. 
feimces in' hb own words* itis pamphlet condadei 
thus:— 

'^ Formerly, U waa maJntainwl that the production 
of. a ftUigU anti-phrapological fact would be sufficieot to 
overturn ibe whot^ theory ; bu( I am satisfied that, if 
phrenolctgisis would only ^ ai Dr Spurzheim terms it, 
^fffi imip nature i^ if ^y would have recourse to la 
WH^l«Qt$^ series of measurements, or manipulations, 
the]^ would at once disco v^r^ that their system is no more 
than the ' baseless fabric of a vision,* and as false as 
any totber M yer aii tiois that hpa e^rer been imposed oo the 
ignesincraiid; andoUty .ofi mankind* The public ii 
aware of 4io Ihis piretensions wliich the phienologists 
hafte'ibvanably hold foeth \ yet,. wiiat has been the line 
bf policy^ sh^ have adapted ? T)mg have pretended to 
catabilslia tyit8m-ofpbibso|ihj fisandcd eaKluiirdy on 
faeiSi «nd yei hatve never had noourse to any fair or 
oandid, eaparsmeM/fiM erisct^ •by which Ihe truth or 
Ailashood of > Ifasit primary pmpoaitioqs might be dcter- 
inisied ^«^thoy have a dd u se d only ex parte evidence; 
«indthia, on.tiiasr ownahMfing, ia4»f.themostHOsatis. 
fsKtovy Usidv inaamuch as <they have never established 
any atandard by which the i^aportions of the alleged 
otganavsa be detesmlM^ fi-4begr havalcnned their 
organs, - ^ mo4em*e^^ ^/«^^ ^ iMye,* * foiher hrfe,' 
dtei, and thesi Misas^ totthe^pseseot day^ have been used 
wiihdM any eule or dcfinilf psinciploi iby whidi the v^ 
^lioaclott of 4hem can be seguUrtrd4«^eF» ^^^ '^ i°- 
ooneistency, and' yetaifsarvsiy, wottkycf.Bndibras in 
lyls metaphyaiealidisqttisitioBa^iianialJa senousJj oiain- 
laf ndog a acknoa of ^rqptirtiofia,. wiihont« teak ofmu- 
<SKrem«1s/'^— tbty Jn^toder <over ilie oaeatry preaching 
their doctrines ex eatkedroi as thongh: they bad leaUj 
a fbundation in iradi ; wibilatift is anotoiious fact, of 
which > they themselves must be aaase^ that there is not 
a tn^n of casiBent scienoe in ^£ttsa|ie wdm. has become a 
convert 40. them ;■ ■■sheypiofesatoinaitsia^atslltiipei, 
iheipfiadples of fteeandsnanUrdiaoosqion ; sod, for 
tUa paspoec^ have: founded a ae^ietjr in tliiafiity, for the 
adnuasion of bettevesa^enid'do not>«UDW aajr^straager, 
who mayvhaaii, tftcs|»e»ait/ii|>]&ion.;H«*4]icy pn^ 
than thfir dostrisies are-as well eslafaliabed, and as pal- 
pable 10 every ^nquiscr, aar i^ moat dsmooatnhk troths 



ConKtenthntmess, THiniy, Murdevers do not possess' >■ hsMre, yet do tKrt agree amaBg themaslves oa the 



a less development of the supposed mtelleetual organs, 
nor a greater development of those to whieh the animal 
propensities are referred, than Individuals 'of high inteU 
iectual and rnnral character. Wo earniot- follow^ Mr 
Stone through all the laborious cakalations hy which 
he establishes these proposiliom, but we can -assure <our 
readers, tbat by referring to his pamphlet, tlieywill And 
that there is not a single weak Unk in his akiti^tdiieno. 
logical chain. 

As if to mahe assurance doubly surp, Mr Sfonevon- 
dudes with Kfimrih head, under wMch, by a shnHar 
dose induction of facts, and a reference totinotirer table, 
which, lilce the rest, it must have cost him ^o small 
pains to prepare, he makes it dear, that so fer from no. 
torions thieves possessing the organ of AcqnieHivenett 
iaigcf , or that of Coa«<?i«fi^aifre«f smaller, than indivi- 



ra<nt prelhmnary pe^ts «4-Dr tiall ridkultd the boDpi 
of Dr Spurebeifli, Dr^pur^eim rejecU intii disdain 
the oallipevs of Mr Comb^ and Mr €ombe lias bea 
lately engaged in an qpen phr^okgioaL warfare vidi 
one of Mie most 'intelligent of bis'oaotempoaiiss oo the 
aiib^ of -what is aven' the neceaaary ^lesidt or leodescy 
of theinfaith^f— itbey^givean osgM lOne fuaction to^Uf, i 
another to^wofnow ^u^they.aaaintam that a. large eigio 
ofivananuioii ia at one timo.the chasneterisdc eoofigaca- 
tien af %ht headof a «itnt>.i4itano<faeey eqnally matoA \ 
to that «f ' the most > aotoeioua and pio&ssed isfidel ! 1 1 
Laatlys come the inteaminable ooeubinatioos of their 
imaginary organs ; and thus, the phrenologists shift 



♦geethseoPtrovetiy lNi f Kai Means Ognbs sad Seett 
^ t See the report of Uie development of VoUtiirt, Phr«wtogi» 
Journal, vdL ffi. p. 971* 
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leMmbOag the ghotii la Vii]^'t lakmOf^ 
^ Hue fikfo ToKtmi; MC eeria In Mde ttliMiltli^.'* 



It is all one whfll^er Ehiwo^ogS^ts iitt«npt to inftwer 
these ^^ Ol»ervatiof^^*Vor^X«niMix.«tl^nt,upoti them. 
Thej^maj giii&ft&,..but.tbQy ffinaot reason themselires 
out of the dlUemma ^to which .they hav« heeQ ,biought 
They may talk of the dia^ctiqp h^^ween ^xPf:r,w,d ac 
tiviiif^ or they may di?e into all the subt^Ues.and 
childish pneriUtief of opapiemctiQg corabioaUons, hot 
their logic will not be able to d^eeive any ffouzud-wjtted 
num in the face of what is here eatabSshe^. Their 
sdence is either a sdisnce of sigM,. or UM;H>t» If it is, 
their aigna have been proved to be jiiBji as uncertam as 
the aigos qf fuft^prij.sky^,^ j^.is ^t^what. j^it? 
<— .t»>x et prasterea nihil / *- 



ttMk 



d€nce and LepisiatiSn'. ^ W>.' /." 'To it cdhtitiucd 
Monthly. Cotaducted by l^rdftydnaf Olslndefnen. 
Edinburgh, published by A. Fyfe, Law Chronicle 
OiRce; the country tirade SttppH^d hj Sililin^ tod 
Kenney, Booksellers, Sdlnburgh. 1829.' 

» !' t •! ■ ^ ^* I , • .t.|| , .' 

IxK>xiK& at' the psoapeotua of 'this (work,, miatt in- 
deed to hk^ the pn^Kt) and wiih> iftraaoessato k& sems 
to be an attempt tkicOBYeytotfaeipiibftic^iiiiafbrni likely 
to be geaftally aMsaellTe, d leondiffDaed. «iaw; of rwhaf is 
going on IQ the legislative AiikfMials of i the ceuotty^ We 
like tbisy becaaisiW belieiwi idlyitoktapipg ^hiclkiK »f a 
€ounti7 oonf innallf in the eye of the pebplo iiAmsM their 
icspeot and afltekm for it«- and >byNthaft nisana gittsslt a 
more vitsliUid'pennBdifig .iniloenef oa.Boeietlf.. rA% the 
aame time m wonid caalioathecandtlcioiitf'Dot to allow 
their deeiio of beeomiag popHlar to «aifiy them :toa£sr. 
Law is a science ■ nay more, it ia ofall scioDweaUbe least 
attractive for the lyro or the dilelteqie-.*aiid this very 
ctrcanialaBee'Taidflniit.iiBpBaJNifale^tbai(the(aphM».o£ a 
work avowedly oonfined.to' legal diacas6ieBa.catt< ever 
extend bcy«ndtho8i whwiuaindlinedie ga»^ little below 
the aurfaoB. As all aud^ peraans maatneocasaatiy have 
some aoquaintanoe with ike teehnicaUtieiti o£.jU^:^e 
promise held oat in thefeUaniBg aentence«.if laMiit. to 
attract them, was unneceasaiey i^*'. The; candactera iwiU 
endeavour to avoid techniraliiiea^ and<ta aspxesa their 
views in a popular manoer.*' > We feary-moieoaeiv that 
thia promise, if adhered to^ will neccssarilyilead to i su- 
perficiality in the execntion o£ the work. A technical 
language is inevitaUe in every soienee^t is the alees- 
sary conse^uenee c^f' employing words in a more precise 
and definite manner thMi in pqaKrinoa. cod veaation. No 
person everpratflnded.aa.teaohji acacnce in|hottt.^«id 
of n technieal language^ but-ona whojkitew ipotl^ing of 
the matters Andiin tbsf adenee^etf law^ the^paciSUar 
nieety of many' of thediacuisiens rendec-.'snch • lan», 
guage, if peasible^morei requisite than in any.Dthca^— 
The eDUTOerat i o* of aohjecta pmpospd fot eonstdtfmlion 
is eom3Mfslienacfe, and seems to nato tonbrace all that is 
required in sneh a worki i Feihapa nrare<*-4fiirwe would 
beg leave to hint,* that the ^'-Sketches of ihe:ble^phy 
of oar eminent kgialators^ SteJ^^^&n partioalarly if 
we are to take JNo. L^.fern>«peeinMB, msay be omitted, 
without any detslment tft tiie 4»ublMalioBi j i We* wonld 
also anggest, tha^nfiigeatof ihfrBeciaioaa'iailkte<i<n»ta 
of Scotkmd, aaohaaia given of the ffngiiihiaasca».i« 
qisito aafficiant. Goosidcring the Ycqr'ahky ]iiia<4niey 
buieaitainly vcap foil and fa s qw aBt^r a paa ig^ : nma pnb* 
hnhed of e«f Scotch TVrisirmsii wt tibink the. peolnia of 
onr youog and biieflasabaaBBteiaaaealraadymiflifiaeotly 
tadced, even though they are not >ejmeily kid midev the 
necesaiiy of pnidttsingthcmtwice.'^ OftheasaanariD 
which the work ia executed we aball be able to apeak 
with moie eertain^in the convaeof a month or two> 
The first article ii rathci too redolait (a| least toooi 



taitt) of tlie feeUaga and dogmas of a certain learned 
Thebaot who laid down, (previous to the commencement 
of his epqui^es,) that all laws were bad, and all lawyers 
r(>gttea««an i^sumption which (without entering upon 
any discussion of its truth) does not seem likely to con- 
4n99 tQ »n)naiMd research. 
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THB EDITOR IN HU SUFP&Mi 

oa» ' 

J A VBEP BBBIVO.TBE SCgXE8» . . 

' ' ' • No., i. 

' ' "* StuUii, Jocota, ouNnds, clolcii(fai,ee<lai sasfat 
• ' ' Fa p ealta iitci o nal e nj LtrotBr wajifi t«H>* t 
J O^^uls m, Wc aUquid a^Q4.d^toctst»t hi^isi 
. Triitiar an levlor, leugie qulequid amas.*' 

I W^ hftve. Ik pair of old slip p e r s ■ so old that, as 
.Wo*4«iii^orths8ay«i it ifdi^uU to ^U whether they were 
ev/ic , jfon^gx . A eonaidefable part of i\}^ sole of Qoa of 
theni is worn away ; and three pr four of, our toes may 
be distinctly seen peeping out from, the other. They do 
nofi fiOfer our feet ; th^ are mere apologies for ^JUppers, 
,wn<re .^ical and shadojvy representations. They 

, wam n^ sMppem er^ginaUy ; they were a pair of dress 
•shoea. In ihe far vUta ^f the past, we can almost re- 

\ mMriNff tint time wh^n they used to. be as bright a# a 
miaresiand chirped at every step we took across a draw. 
ing^oomf Wc are not sure that we havQ not danced in 
thep in oni youtby and we daresay they divided the ad- 
mimtm. which waa at that gemote period univers^ly 
bestowed np«n ^or.fxauisitely turned feet and ankliies. 
■9iU gradually they ftdl down in the heels ; and) as if 
by Or n^toral diapoa^ion, seemed to be tnuisfonning 
themselves into slippers.. They felt that old age was 
coining t nnr but they had gat. attached to usy, and 
arerBidfi^rnnnedi t^ die in our aervi^ And die they 
shaU^f o^raihe^ ihey.and their master ahaU live and 
die.tegether* We never had, and never will have, ano- 
thtr ipajx of Alippera. We ^ould, aa aoon think of mar- 
ryiag 4t'a^m4 wUe.* W« confess, that; they have loat 
thfir fpfm and comtlinepS|-T*-nay« that they imitate hn- 
xnanity^iMVt abominably^ and that aome of our beptand 
deaieailt foands have even ventured to point against them 

f the nbafis of a too poignant ndicnle* But, nev^theleaa, 
we remain unshakeo in our attachment— <« noble ex- 
ample of 4he *' int0ger vUop iceieriique purua. ** They 
have ac^onunodated themaelvea to all the ontgoinga and 
iooonnoga of our feet ; there ia not a curve or a ainuo. 
sityy— a Kise or a fall^^fcom our instqi to our heel, from 
our ankle to the farthest point of our most elongated toe^ 
ivith which they are not familiarly acquainted ;.w.they 
have knnwn us from our yottthy-P.4hey have seen ns in 
adl onr . moada,*.^h0y have been the gentle dumb com- 
paniooa of many a happy and many a melancholy hour ; 
and. whe^.^havefoeai ahaU Wame onr aficction for'fmr 
ali p p em , . pecn linr, perhaps, but not the leas tender and 
iesthig.? . . 

. We cannot help thinking that they have an expres- 
aion,;Csaantially their own, and nnlike that of all other 
slippenb Indeed we have always been of opouoD, thal^ 
of ali theiartiales of dreaa^ nooa convey so aocutato an 
idea, of the ahancter of the wearer aa a pair of empty 
shore' or. alippaea. They are a domeatic and endearing 
Q|]^ot,M.thegr* stand before the lire warming lor you 
agninat jour letuvn horae« They have probably .been 
piaaa^ thaia.by.aomfl Ibnd and taithlul lncnd,-«,your 
wife or daughter ; they tell a long atory of fiunily ($om- 
iartand hooschold bMrmony. If a death tahea places 

^ what object moie mehmcholy than the vacant ahppera 
of the deceaasd ? They look aa if they anziooaly waited 
hiaretnm, and are wondering why he has deserted tbem. 
That shall never be the fate of our slippers ; they shall 
be bulled with na. 
When we pot qn ev alippcfa, wt eaaae to be any 




thing to the wide woild wf^nn - Shoet) 'mtnittmii^*' 
pecially boots, are associated* with alt IheibMtle m/iA 
toU of Mii»etMex>\attfMi^ifd §&jpp«nnik»9^li9pXi a 
calm lepeseo-a ' t afiu ed i e i iaiincee-*Hi c«Hiti9 (inlfl|itpil«' 
enee. • They amplj ao 'Citifioaii o» tint-jMHtnirirttjltiriy' 
. are fall #f «a('aeothingf<nngiqaMm»*»^tnidfcwe4 » d4 i ■ 
I lectloBi^^CidiitiBaitbBlr iiaNirbto»fitd'o»iBi.'.i/Tlifi0}is» 
in alip^ers .thainabamiiNi ^6ii90i*nmn^*kJkM^.iim9m9' 
laiiguor,.^ll]a6 ipUditonquUli^v^lie^rff ailwsb att iQfWt 
irritable leeUngsfgive hcB3r/uind (CTAirtsiiiAiibMViye^)^ 
nevoieBA.- Htb two 'iKingaiCdii .bdflnoic ^iMMiHac jmNki 
the-mam wlMwatigfat btotftpinGb Mi t«ttivlm f«ltffr-r 
bate 011 'the teDdfnuistiffaf iMsitQaii iMJt tJl^mlio f ii MM « 
free aad< €aiy»aKpprr>hafig>geMlyitt|^'Jbie4byt*>»tg»ftii|l « 
at a nMidai'gf (itteeBinpoaltbo araiofiiief MnUolM liMfiW) 
Wheii'«i»tiiDtv«i# ^viwonUl iw««altli>niaitf>rftUAli 
the/ruba taa A) whipsirofl Ajitiiaif^nbttt^1fll«^-4|i«rtlipp0(} 
sBcceeisi 'iW'cfaD^ efidkaboiQi ieijc;hatf9ed,««MaI>At'ii9nai 
bagbtnvf Hbai tfi^fifiiQlD inMlq idlslMde^MtHllhcHiiMb 
Uis9 «itfallMiiiuiiDiithelWfcoiif»«&Mti«i^(<Al»i%nMr 
in the soft sieata of a sofa. .- jit tir >; ijuo ^ns 

We never can believe oofadves the Editor of one of 
the most successfiil periqdi^,{\ul^l^ci^n8 of the pre- 
sent day after we have put on our slippers. The quan- 
tity of labour' 4^1i(<^i t6Mtmili^^^W^1<yi£»land 
inteUectuai;'se<im^ \ba(aS<a{ibiy^(^bttde£f^ Vjfii the 
springy eUsticfty'orajioq5,;pr' lWti?k;;1^.7ig(^ilf,* what 
are commonly ciaieii >f /^l^ngj^n^^ooLs^,: . Jj^i^^p^flipper 

moments, we t^i4em,ct,fiUf/rf . ,W^F« .¥(f i^.T^^i** » 
book with 0ttr;8UppfniHm»i>t^4lv^Qr mwA lypias safe 
as a mouse RiMiteg«iafRay<firQni<*iad|i«(Ti{i(fl<itk)it our 
mind is aUogefther 4o^i||^aat^ bu^ tfiajt ouc heart, is ovtr~ 
flo wmg, andwe iis4 an f^^e^% fyi p^ fwH^U ^* 
could no more hayejiA>4 »By,M^in» W^JPB? R^M^i^'*'*'*'' 
Crichton J»ad euijaUppiirsi JUwa.mri^M.9ia^'Vf wrote 
our celebrated article >foB^t4ia ai9W(»Ml^h.^utalMV of the 
JouENAft^ Aaniiwe'goitMtAiafe leaUBWltaA'ta Jbitfak the 
legs of a butterfly io*»tlMTaDk . 'iCheiie^aeibaiiji^iwo in- 
stances onrctotdi^ mnt'.hMngifftika-mkj^f^t^ anger 
whilst we were w«%nmf»iM|fAWHrAf)7 ^fii^»^igMi«f these 
was, when we toweai tta»rM4ia|f^»HrHi^y<Mirlte cat, 
Moses, whom Jire.idtoteated»tle{»iag>willkftbe Cliii^en we 
had destined^'ibeinitii^ii^V'taldiltnraflrMft waA) when 
we found it netfeMii7<4oltailBe'ibeilttieFi}ti«riiipUng one 
of them acqualmi(d'wi«lvtfpiirv<t>^a<g«ilMilHftklil'y person 
to which it had pr^yiottftfy'beeH'Mt'^eMit^ti^tog^. 

M'e seldom er^ oiiits^lf 'v^ fttSA trV <dUf 'iRppers. 
We drink collai,'<iiead^inappiDds*«tidfeie8viitonJfc, chat 
in a pleasant andrflioiiliarmluiMtJwiMvtspiyiffiiid who 
may happen to-^MIp>4n|<JACI«ii}KtMHtlf(>6ii»>t6e sofa 
and allow all ^r'dl^M "19 'UMAtfflilk 'M^i^iK write 
short lettetV; ^\ik op^ the biri'i^l^'^olif 'b6^I(!«i)fers and 
publishen^e •^dntlfiuBlfjlftm^'^ \isfi^;^'^A'i&, look 
over the QO/nmyni^'^o/jp we ,)[nay,lis^3fe,rpc^i^^^^ 
the day, and make up our mind a^tb tncir rate. Few 
pMplO'WOcdd Miitn.Asjt^amil6if'jt/t hlanttmipl Ifiat 
paises ctar(i«gk«MxfiditBr?8llueii^ ita jBgaJMipeior^irthflii- 
Wc«Nifesa^ forourown^ttknlyarieSiliela eaadi M t midiiyi^ 
and we have a pleasure in breaking the seal of all the 
communications sent ttc/tis. ^^%fedn sometimes wofuUy 
disappointed, for we ainpy* l^iiliraead.iwftk ti»iiope 
that the writer wUi 't&m ^MM «(<maix of ^eiiiy /and the 
determinatt<Ai't^' #« hiin'tell*)tor#tio^lf he 1M -tibL ^Fre- 
quently, we are fif^di^a(p)[>oftitetft-:^thiriii^a^<iiay not 
be altogether tot-rftt(|, ^j^t ^ cw^tHI-.tf^^t.^WW ^^ 
mdicaaons of genmji, mi ,nr;W»..V%. JWfi ,m. always 
pleased. We oev«r.,4f»|my)a j^fn; frJj^fA.^^fns^re a 
few good thoughts,. how«v4r^«U fii^qMtr{tf..it«]ay be. 
We lay it aside with the intention, as soon as we have 
time and''opj>drti^mt3f'; >f'ph!Mib^^'tonaeniiik:(g] and 
strengthening it, and th^IT'^f giviti^'if k ^tnn^m the 
JouRKAL. TJtnis, evet^ our rejected are not negated 
addresses. Our study is full of articles carefully tied up 
in different parcels, somfi oC vhic^ mair.aee.tifaieilight 
when their authors are least espeotiag itb 



- lietmtfabe .nil fneoT illoai pmnAs'tA Tsttdom, and 
look #vef it in ^fAaMf wsy t^^stkn^ We may pR>. 
hsIAf ]fi«iihfllh 9mwt mKitmn^nmA b6fe;.^Wbst 
(wntaHrat/? . ,A'^^ tSicmg** ^rDin,Olasg0W9 «f which the 
^ithotiiB !ki&<labtft ^'0^viie* SdHor*^ ta^ ^ 1 have 
gif^ffm^ •'ah^tuhii.taittive apas o T'i hu tif it is bad, 
itiB latiMngrf andtif ittiifgfody it ia perhaps all the 
UrlirtioRatSrhiioti^iy.^^jThtieik aoiMidMBae in this, nd 
thftMODgiltsfllf met 4Meffc«f oMioatifm » 

r-|MVliifills'''w«iA^'f^k^'A«M^ lAen ytimthy 

myslde^ 
For ^yfa tti 5 t tii^i| fc ayB yaar.taiUfli^«inl». «/• lore, your 

jTiM fWityJjuiin^f'i ^j!r li ivyr [•,.'; "Ti .: - r* 
T fco m l i to^;e)ew<hwy,[ai|jl.3l(ai^a4wi| |imist)#iea' ytVe 

Ya •ivaiiasiWi yoareMMtadeytyefUgUtedine yonrvtw, 
Wdf iaafcawti^pctiMleepdiimiiw Jkut Xen&i think •' amr; 
ftvtifidmirtxilNMk tltcf au«|^qfN(brfiiirdcinr.iyeD ibe flowa^ 

il4'<hsxGMBee!e ttuii}ai)«omiii^7« wcM wi* iMral tlie 
AtrlhftjSUiiabitfte«iatofiVAi0)Q$l MMMlbtisI 

'.0>'T.<ffHj«/0 >"' 'fli. ."I'll •«> T;.") -M ' • . < 

9'ttl*»?^V^'W W"r';^{.l^dW /»P^»: .^4, stormy 
wil>'es between. • ... 

Qhi! iftMPui^s IfflrfViQIlit iiroiiMi'a IUair«h«v deetinf 
YfjWf R^^W^ft^H Jw^FTi , e f fjr . i , q g.ayeg»^fxem. every 



Hut wny slioiila 1 upbraia your choicer oud nearts are 

A^']»ftitP*'dT&''ft fhehslls of eild 

"*''^ii!feilf*ceni ' '^' •-" "^ '•'■ ^••' '' "" ' 

-' WwX%^W^^^ j^h^sBMiW " Pic- 

*itf«f /?f M^(W<V V\» U i^f^.Ri^ the wh«?Je,rf it had 

;/Mri itoelno»'«»UhHt buiiMiwif dlattr«f UMbrtals, who, 
iode^dnRcthMitflr liotf •rfdh'^ ^dt»e' ilway itbtiretistcna 
pt0aM«|lyfMha)&'lmt')OWM r^Alehftttgli a Writer 
tta t4M^fligMt,'jIi W^h«tr«Mfiltiidiy>k Uwlprt andtboogh 
I do not refuse business, as IKtle do I *piSUikM^^ Nd ene 

bis lonely garret. There arc moments when I think I 
was bom for better things ; but the feeling soon gets cold 
again. I am too .todobiOe^erito^aimketm'^Me in the 
bustling world; serl(^er>fh0'fllv«ll]f'ivi9ttmrs bright- 
ly up the c Mteny ,^ Kit'd<Hm llM! t^etfiah 'btinds, dnv 
the sofa a little neaiet", 'lLi(^ '^Virythl^ looks so com. 
fortabte tKltri[r;^^a ik>t ihiA^gif Wg^S^iiU'k king." 

What uext^N^ff A.Ihly)dB.i>llal£rkk'^ TUiiioot 
an anonymous article ; liis iauth0r«ia*a jnaB#f geDiui; 
but the too commorv^fiatejpf geniu^ Jjiaa b^a lus^nde- 
served misfortun£ " I'&eire'^S^ PV.^fF ^^ Int^ijnt in the 
following notice of ,,,;,,:; ;./. ,. ' 

*< Upon enqulifih'gf fdf the h^ke }M whidi the poet had 
lived, I was show^n up > narbWjihd ra!licr hilly little 
street, bearing his iiiiner^t,.^Ke|attiier^coiisrof which 
the house is situated. In appearance it indinei to the 
BiipctCiMav^ia'HriMwAihed,/aiid eoiflillls* gteucd snd 
tf l^per YibiTJ ( iAi4todHit)4flolMf fMifflrH>f «0vieiityt luii 
aiMb«it^>4oiler'<Dr~M^ititftf iCOOWMtail^ «t tke door. 
iaa«»<enq«Mng^«ftilch WM^theftlMScal iMUse/' i^t 
(bU aneyiiirj'titfAted tfae^aniiit ;.>(an?i«iiM /ac^iir Hm 
ihV y4i Balite ye wik1> wish to tfeehtr ; TU tell her a 
gentieniBr wishes to ffpeik to-h*, if ye think ptoper.' 
BccUniiiglitetoflEhr, bccoMliiiM^^fiooCl it's veiyoBm- 
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niea 3 «M*ll:thtekAxnlltnf oH: VePfWe^a«0t4liM^l)r 
K^ afiftin (/ pildi^taii'tfCiftr MMfo^Bitm^/Hvi ite<»( 

M poet lu-Jtht^ tAay llMi: of 4fir lOtMrK-^ttMi pMtf3Sy<io> 

bM wdrdigf rhftVT bMeil • yiMg:hji tin '^tHMtandrtffawif ted ' 
ifcgiTimd^tmgquliiiayho fitwdi^thtitohtebf )iniiAor»ifli 
of love in the intfglMiMtr^^tBRMBil^lo'te^LqgiomQlt 

with humanity, but familiarly slyled aul^^i^t^kte I 

— anpardonable ! .«!>!/ Mir 

^By a foitnnMftcitouMUaur^ aafloppottunity^of -pTJ 
sitmg Mrs Bans occurred in the e?enia|(. '>W» were 
iho*n ibCt^A^IMil ffl(lll^<^eilMMl'^^M^fH^*b9''4#iM«A 
girl, who, with a young grand-daughtfyjl' Advise the 
dflMOstio ic»fartaithBifc^p»'i)frthemidow#o7Bd ^ liCTr»rf^ 
MApl^ioaed, inite'viifltitbipthB^'^itoiookiiiW 



|!9wD, & I?kIi I0r Miirffeff imWlj^llfi^ll^^nf iflMi MiMhi'Mlp/ 
Her manners and appearance were those of ai?Vftfl Soot- 
tidb ivBHr'^wiffi-in s^yrttiwyriMtantiBsiKoBHAthiitwa^^ 
Sirs Bums. Directing my attention to tHi('«riginal 

" is the only likeness he ever ^t for. an* its owe^'iobarse.* 

Tttn^m'pifir^ nHF^'CdiArSi 'Bfttbmy rf^t< 

orer the mantel.plece, ' Ye-'ll l^cn wYt^'^^V'irom' 

ciotiniW^itte*;* ^mltekfl^id Vrf'^cefl^H^ 

pointmjg my attenuon to two miniatures wnich Hang a 



kaow these,' added she S * thi^ in red klht^siMVlam^s. 
Knre. is likehis lather's folk, but t^SfH'ayerm it q\ 

m. In person she maV have oeen ^h^ ^i^-.^^tlAna 



bttn* 



person 



Ion, Wni. a Ktlpwuagf tn iJpmvqtlc.Tcono* 



HIT. "iStfftf ihaflirig^fih«« w such rf;#oTrtH ^Bftffl* 

fcowecr mtiiseu aoiinjMTiy^jotncssenux tirevecnrrgs di ■ 
pMt; bittHh«r0iaM»JlS •OBMHhurf UnfthAprfimf^TtelifAiy 
adoiaB jch«iiitei<ft#& IfaiM^^fi^isQkk y^unibmU^totMii^ 
^ikU¥^ <^a»iJ>ppca/gfe<yioe|jC)vi4drtwrflyfpw 
a««li(0(riii9CflMi7yitfe^Ifk:itmtifi]nlthiHlIe,ihas^^ «B 

saddAl feiiotlgn^^ I ob oI)?iI «*£ .^fyniifisd :i^i/t9T )ori ob 1 

w^i^'^^'^'J'Ji odj Jud j j'^un.fl} laJ) )d lot mod hkw 
Qlhiiiia[l|ifiiilnihig>btt<ii»Io<Pcl, 001 iriii I .nt^'jn 
i ^^ilf^*<RVIpiftOglq9ib^eD^ ; LI-iow ^.mili^iid 

When cay ones now the knee, 
a41r btt2toiiaiu0stM«hae^ hca^^^^n Uiiir 
% TaaaniMliiinitlfithMr' j il liim ''t;oir'{r<oiiL n£ 






■* 'i^n* 



And. tuminc to t£e holy east.^' ^^^^^" '^^"^ ''^'H -i 



»i 



>.• 



And, turning to the holy east, 
Poar'4.aU^|^iWt^^iT(T 

Tlw.bl^eteBlKf!^ S)KVft^Vf«l^£lli»fktif,«tth0:ft^^ 
iSi/all>taitfi)ob»Vj|irMlonD«(flMltiiD ItTidbr-^^f 
VWt*' klton ytifc>iiDgVw»ipfa>edOTlhoJoaBtfnii4 
H B. V«;^JM»MM1PMaft{i%Mlal^«r1Ws^l|qHiia^ 
ii^Midt «ta£d&i«r;nadd;liiKmiai ihinyninTiliosMsHAi 

mmg ibut -be^nme ilolu« tfn«»lliei.gMi>Qfr Ifaw aUwiv 




cilted1^^flrfle)firarefm^p«fpthMi." Matability, thy 
iA»leill**t>.lr.^^ '• - ' 

'• lik!r«iiiniitifttieip<Mt by AlMcaoder Maolagan } and 
wir<il^tik<>it''r4farabai-M»'rieidbra shoold be told who 
^tltfifentwitMaclfgan»is/'«»Ha/is « yoirag man in an 
btiinWJ' inrtnbnof/ lifcr^uariplttmbrc, we bdieva-^who, 
irttllMi'\iny MwntigtsiOf^noaaratMinent whatever, felt 
8«ffiftlllk)^'0iP-ihe*pD6t stirring willdn bioa ; and though 
ftltMl Va itral^ltTflgainsi^Uls- ^gnonnoe, both of ortho. 
gM}>hy>«Kd^gwnimiic^ haaiievoiBd'manf of Us IcisuVe 
nMrts is^|ni&ng tjits «hdugki» in riae* • He has been 
a Tci4tf itAa fSiovmikjAitui^oenM oommenoenient ; and 
Imfikg ttfkmvlbibif hit'head tthaft^hs would like to see 
t1|t«BAitoK'^>)i#'tUltod^ti{i4)»]|S9Ba(e«spxng, and mtro- 
datttdlttlniMif lorbir>ini« mMestimanm^ as a poet was 
0b(di)^c9) iAtti miesMry Umt^w^saBnoe^viigctlMr with 
tlMif|fki«fbripl^1ie btdughcashn ftimiinur^ttd as. We 
lanr^tM^Miiiio.boAha/i'and oBMihiis thnhettrndnee ipc 
CMht;>fftftr1ias^b6itt^ihipt«rnig mpidlyVatid/if ha writes 
diinyt4Mtog»4ipgiodt«»tliefiliMrtngv lniwiell4cseffTes 
encouragement : • i - - t • 

bni) (h 

!» 



«7q'i(tfHMPeif^tfrt^'!5|'ffli^iirAiys, ' 

« w^ivHri^wtfcMA/Vowktis<«i the bfaes, 

-run Jtffh^^nuNlk^ktten^'tfifArliletltea? 

lii'iiifiil'f iirH-ZU h>iL V t<^tttei>« wrath 
[«IfeF€H>»tS^tffec^HHti'ui^ path 
»Sf lid m't6 flic Wrlc<^ bo^i-, 
'^"^ '^ Wh«^'L<^'hiide<UMtrtltt IfM^ hoar: 

ofii ^4B«fctr^tiidh«st«taiidtshbDeviBg.bflre;*o 
-ni oAP^riii^hfjhttfe, aiulinMbel<dsOi . 
ij^na C:a^diNciiiiH(fi49i*^h«(y«wr Wggin> imwI 

r)<>3 'jiHft>^M$^#fn^%i>HMii#tliM lAastr 
3w n:)^Ml> ttUlt4ihV8l9aiqiiiyd»aoidUnB8^ <■ ' 
nuri w An^ Ihranawddiftft^tBel^riiia fawBtlm te 1 
ono ^nCtapdlod^of^^ltdr, aad,iai|dMi«h o 

.T&rt*#W»tJ¥>flW>fr/*(Mt*4wray.. 

JiuJD ,iLandflBniii>tiB^niin^ia'^llieJhsH>' 
oriw bOnnl^opialyLBanMNiiiisaoniaiilli;- • > 
ijtn>' 9^di4uiHfli«rr3i{iiW!;ruin*rd,wa!s, 
oifiw MwUmJftWrlWWealSjjtuwUUpgf^^'si.' 

■jrow dKir wovao be my hum Die strain, 
^•'"''^^Co'iiA li)^riii>8WSt iflmmer baek again ! 

]£iWlr]MMiadd ttiefollssupg lAiort^isde, by the mom 
aatlior,-rof3irUnifln dDfriamoiMw mAm tosay^ate long, 
•n^dafwiMaiism skodia^be^gM'tw interest oar readcn 1 

vIiuiow«'jirnni,i. ^ ,T^Y,^fST VflXff. . 
txiofSirftelArij^ljtoachriM harp again, 
v.it b.iAodisijigloeAffoiMidassihlttglay; 
. jT iA .sj^assi Ifge^hmw^'JowSrfm thy strvio, 

^"^ mi)l'^i^/'Af&t%m iHkoii^ r ddi one ' 

^x-""*^wM> a^-kjyto* <fti All 1 86ej 

<t J^MWAViM ftf MIM,4tii^'6ra mttl ' 
.id 7crWWtt¥li^^»4A!Alireiattriwry. 

i^^i n^ J ^ ''^^ diviner 
, «. -»^^> was a vpt^e which said so too* 

' i ;4ii1li«rtf 'J#a»%ailtie pnUe that lieat 

Beside the vamawiiersmy life play*d ; 







wa^ 



m^m 
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Tlwt tripp*d with me^Hure^^ I ftrfry^d 

then was a fiiM-^f r wai gay— 

Reflected liidL mora ibnd tfehi^ht $ 
Fw if I smiied, We bothVe«« day, ' ' ' 

AiMl/lfrowifd,we1»oUigrewiit|l(t ' ' 

Hie^ came an hour— <a drcadM lumf^-r , , „ . , 

An 9ge Qf woe it proved to ,me: 
The mute of Death fell round my fiow^W» 

And wrapt it in Eternity. 

Then» lady> touch ^thy harn agaia» 

O 8\iie me a ao£t-^ iootWipiB lay ; > 
Wou)4 that the power were in thy atraiiif 

To free f^ weary 89(4 fro^i day] , 

TwoiiiypabllBh«dp<Mms hjp^Hxayi^^vrilMtoffiht 
^« Har^ of Zton,^* Tnaki^ theiv a)9ile^ink» int^xt. 'The 
one if »* To # Bedhaeist,*' and the other Jk^Mlitkd 
^ A Song^ or any Mag ydtt pl»aw." ' Thtfw ara iamie 
twaali liAta i» UM tot pntieularlyv but, tut a «iiole^ it 
is imperfect. 

Voembf *' T. T^ 8. r*«Bd a kttev irMbh^glni,^ 
^< Heaven knoiri^ what fatfs ^poseesitd ite) but Aoinaa 
wa* ater plagued iiFfth sulifhrhontd tig^^Mof •dtilaPeis. 
Myhrafn is a perftetfakidciiii^ftttrrti ^^MinmMiibulatoiy 

Tfaerb is often a great ^ea^of vigour ^T^oft^i^tUiKaliottt 
*« Ti T. & i** many of his detached thoiigbUi'«re vn- 
commonly bold and ^d, but he must oaliivafe hk 
judgment and his style a Utde mote* At pvestnt there 
is no dependence on him $. he ia excelleriv Va ^e-litie, 
and in the next he is perfectly anintelliffible. There is 
mnch hope of fetute eiUjilleace, ' ho«r&er,* in an^y -one 
vho can Write thus i 



i-'ji 



^ maid came Uythespm^i) to a raQi^g atreamr 

, On eithpr bank ent^Hta^u'd frem tjy ey<5 „,,. , ^ 

With rocks ana trees j — a' proalgi^liiy . / . / , 
Of thunder and of silence— shade aiid'bratfi » ""■ ' 
The dancing mist did whirl udd sriioke- behvM 

A monntainoitt ftU, that, roUhig dt»^ii, didWhAA 
The fringes of the rock-emboweThig heathy- ^ 

As *tw«re.lhe breeze.- - Beyendt a aUbol'laka 
Lay mfapfoiriag Hia mooii ■«> baa vttTs- hr e ast, ' - 
Liketo€tieiiwgbiygeia.ofaSMAySt. I J i 

It was 15 m<!ct her lover. ' ' fyiittf hein^^n^ ' ' ' ' 
Hath seldom spread its arch o*i*r one fhV fliir * 
The deWs did dnster on her braMfed hatt-, • ' ' 

Like diamende by ihe breeaeleas aaiire gitmi ) ^ 

Her cheek was like the iateafe tlat of ds^ >• • 
Streak'd on the fading ctoods,' ■ <a hameay » 
Of fiushaadbrighlacBa|-^*«venasai8ea . . .) 

That, Ut with mapiiUght» loeha hvOi.daiik iwfljgay^ 

Or thusj in a poeth called *' Ri» first Sdhg I*" ' 
'Twaa Uke the m/onntain eagleVingbt, ,</ "' 



^ X^eaving his nestjed throne. 
To meet tlie morning's early li^ht 
' On the belted hor&on ! 

His brightest aong^— 4us e]des^iirRt! 
*Twas one eostatio thrill ; 

Amigbty an^ahalio^'db^rst .. 
Of the deep Im^iMSSiM^M wiU r 
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" ^ U'B/^ofA4Mrd«cii "AtfebcglBeApoffni, vlubkin. 
dioaitesoansiderable poetical feiMng*t - t < ' 

She knoweth net she gn^seili ai:(t, WhatloVethlatoskhn 

. ' "feels, ■ -•-;-.'' ... ':.'•- 1 . w 

FW aye the h^ixri thatVdeapest^tteVe^y^t^j^ aA Ma * ttie^t 

conceals: ' " '♦ " j;;*!' • »•» 

The eurrent rlittem te tbfe san^ and apaiideatimilib ibeen, 
Whilodark in shade tiio deeper' etftam-^flMfaiimi and 
flews unseen* 

But still let her with smiks, among ihe fidr, tilke fairest 

move. 
Unknowing of the iflent lieart Ihait eniie kalli w«rm'd 

tolotc} 



Unthinking wUk her ipiBfti*a Joy thiM Ughtna In her 
eye% 

Thatjoy should wake sedeepawot^ those miilcaio many 
sighs. 

She cannot ImeWi Aeonwot gum, ham tvery how 
■ < weVaraet 

In.faney I Utb oTer again, and De?er eaa fioget a 
How avery look* and every aooale^andevcry paaung tens, 
Vyt treasured up fo? drqama l^ day> and rauau^ wboi 
. aloaat 

The only Mper le^ainmg is a Letter fttm hkik, 
U hat bad a long voyage acrosa the oeeaa, aad ooomi 
fmm a man of talent and obserratioB. It is dated 
Bhoege, '8eplomher a4tb< 1688. We shall giie an ex. 
tract frfim it^ wliich will be read with interest. It 
traata^ 

t^je: jiqbai.9 avd covditiom' of the Bi;n>oo 

u, Vau hav^ heml wMitx^ and * read wan^t of the pa* 

flty, 'vktue, an^aimpyci^) of the Huidees, and thst hj 

authors #he speak audioritattrely^ and whO| one wobM 

4UK«sthoeghty ahould have known oomething of their 

matttiers* - 9hi it appears to me that many of tboe 

-pietutei iiave- bMft sketched and finiohed without (be 

-aiMbore having once issued irom tlieir dooeto ; for they 

bear «oi a atu^i^ of lOseoiblaDea to the original of In- 

diaa Ufe Aat haa Oome under my observation. 

*- ' ^<-Fotf one hmahoos frmala virtue haehete aoexisleBce. 

AUtho matbrny both high and low, btiag degnded to 

tho-oapebHyef mereskvesi it is in vafai tolook for pa- 

rity or virtue among them ; and without this inaceaa* 

try, I^Qm vhonoe are tho most elevated eojojmeott of 

maivtiud to "pung ^ ^^ truth, the mcQ here rosy con- 

. tine women by the most solemn bonds of which th«ir 

religion is q^pable, as well as by locka^.l^ys, and bars, 

which they may deem insuperable ; st|li, in spite of all 

their ingenuity, they wiU give them the slip, and make 

the best impro_vcm^(^UU)o tbi|( tji^.can of their liberty, 

however transient it may be, and however much danger 

may attach t^ xh^'ir oQtince. 

^^ The degradation of the tender sex is here so abject, 
that even when a sepoy ^igea to appear in public, ac- 
companied by his wife, he walks in tlie most stately 
MMswes I ahent . twenty yards lieforo her, wiiile she is 
obliged to keep at that distance, or more, bdnnd, creep- 
ing along like a slave, not daring to lift her eyes from 
the; ground, or to look either to the right hand or the 
lefi. She is close-veiled, and one peep from under it, 
particularly at a British officer, would cost her dear io- 
deed ■ at the loast, a sound beating, in view of the 
man that was £avaurcd. with the glance. 

^f Honour is tlio virtiioua voBsan^s polsr alar ; bot in 
this country, nothing ever being trusted to the honour 
i of women, they bava aoaie ) sarathe more restraints aie 
laid JOfRni their Kberty, the more certain they are to 
- break throogh them. One eatinot baft wonder at their 
peTtersity imthis retpeet, for the punishment stteodiog 
the discovery of an oflbnee^^or even a supposed one, ii 
prompt and dreadfuL 

<^ An oltraordinsry and abeckin^ esaa of this kind 

eeourred here very lately. It happenad that a nun 

hrought a young woman to Bhooge, from the other tide 

ef the Oulf of^Cntoh. Whether abe cane as bis wife 

bt imistresa I do not knowy but she was'aceompaaied by 

lier mother. . Ho had g|iven ^cm to understsod that be 

was going to settle at Bhooge ; but after getthig them to 

ahia^ee, he mforaicd. them that he waa obliged to go 

to Syade, an< exteosieeproviaoa «o tlie Indus. To this 

ahey both eibfeeted, and said they voold retan to Kat- 

tiwar. Tiua moved him to jeakmay, and he iostsndy 

suspcoted tha young kdy of having temed sooie is- 

trigue amor^ ^ military here, although there sppev- 

cd to iiave been neither proof nor evidsnes of this. 
«^ They began, hewerar, to niptet hmt of beiag ns- 
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diudDf HMM tanibU tevenga^ ud Uwk nfugt m one 
^ of the temples. For several days he tried every art of 
diniimiktion to dmw them from their asylaro, making 
the most solema oaths that he had no intention of in* 
jtioDf them. Bat ihej Imeirfheit man tQQ,wdL«> 
tnst themselves agnin in his power, and kept bj their 
siflctosiy. When he foinsi that notiiing Irould ipri- 
fttl OB them to come Mit, he entered the temple okie 
Domfaig at the hour ef prayer, and juit as the wotsbip- 
pert were kneeling before the idols, he dreir out his sci- 
ntar uipcroeifedj and a^ one bh»w eevwod tbe.irqnng 
ffoouui's head from her body, ^nd thep wifiit^aib^ 
moke from the same blow, cut off the bead of the vao* 
' tW. Both wer« dpne 19. ope. mitmeiiti (fir t^^s« kudI- 
tin sre as sharp as razors, and a secQod strode Is nev^r 
itqoired from them where there is no armour. TbfiVi^ 
iiin iDsde no attempts either at flight or resistance, but 
infSaed himself to be quietly taken and bound at the 
^ spot. He was tried for the murder, and condemned to 
be blown fioia theii9Pil)h.o£«,fi«lD|l«ip., W^en^hf oame 
to the place of 0m:^tion« ho •.p^fiaKed.«vea ^ ^1^ 
cffned than any of the ipectatoi4,.and i^buaed the q«9» 
catiooer, Ia no very moasivced tflrmt, for not.tying.ii 
koot in the way be wished it*. Hq then orderod him. to 
destM altogether, ,<or.bo w#m • htwilec^ ai¥i. where V4^ 
tittle soy necssai^ fi>9 bipdiAgiiim ? Tb^m^p 4««Ut^ 
fid ittsidiagliy t ond the. lioUow inmed e^iU hit faoe to 
(iieeaonoD, and made, a sauriCAlibov tft.jlti M iyfin 
mockcfy, and ataoding upsighU «iid.vMhout.&arv8aw 
ihesMtcb pat Cft the touoh-hole, .and the.maU iMOiiDt 
n» blown to atomfr, 3a (BUfih-fiwIiiDdofihii^uity 
ladnoralUy.^' 

I 

Hopmg thai! the hk^et does ijtft dislike tis ih' bur 
ilippos, we shall take the libMy of speedily Introdu- 
cing oarseWes to him again in similar deshaUtlS^ and 
ihdl proceed in an agreeable and e&iy ^naiin^ to tnake 
I fev lemarks on evetylhlng. 
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TSS GENERAL AS^THMdlY. 
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CFSnno IS oar idutyi tft^mdcs. 4hf 
JoniTAii as much as>pQMitai». aoceptaUtto all slaves of Ute- 
arr no ia Seaflaivl, we iwtre.pfeaivre Ji^ aftp^uooiqg a few 
{Open on tho ImereartMvuMioiit ^ thft G^oeuJl Avaembly, from 
the pea of t gentleinao every way qualified for t)ke ta^Ic Th«y 
willbe cooMnucd to the conclusion of the approiichii\g meeting 
of that Tenefal^G court. We tnaV'aliQ state, that ke ha^^ tn 
p iep tfa J un a tectei of iketehes of the nuMt distbigubfaed 
ckigTmai of the Chutdvor Seotlabd/ wMeh wfil-apfiear Hfeder 
tttivoT '•'Sso 6O0triStt(P<;bf>iv/^-JW. JUA Jbvr.] 



Tbb most MinaBkaUa ef cksiastieal eonrt in Bntain 
ii tlie Geaenl Aistinbly of the OhutdDof fioothmd. 
We oeed say nothing o£ tho Coovooation of the (Jbnroh 
if£BgUod> which* were itrattowed> to meet, would of 
coane throw the Scottish Asoembly into, the shadOk .We 
BQSt take things as they are ; and odrlaialyy «t present, 
tba General AaeeoiMy is WidMnt a rival* It is the «/- 
fiMtfttsiof the Piesli^tetfian cliaich««ourto \ and though 
aiaMnbcia cannot bo- said taihoithe vepiesentatiyes of 
^ people with whoa they are. osl>dBstbIy oooBostad, 
tbey tern sownBuraoo and vsspoeiable a bodfv thatinooe 
angnidgs iheoi, tho poMcaaioB of the- priviiogsa thoy 

it is net «o mnoli our indsotte to enquire i«to.«ho 
tiiiMyof iho GcDcnl>Aeiomblyva»>tooffisr alow le- 
■srksowifab Clmeml^iMU^H (fotsnehit i%>ow^sit8 
Boaberb Noona wiU deny ifaait an annual court of^his 
^ttanptioB,aaactiiNMdbynotAibwof the tnappingsof 
"■y^hy, yet pnMrvJBg in a pecnliat degree some of the 
daracteristics of a popoUr tribonaU ia of oaoaidttaUe 
to any L^ eitablishmonty such as the 




Church of ScotUnd « the ministers of which, r^eetiog 
the doctrintof apostolical succession In (vdinatlon, 
choose rather to derive their orders from the call of the 
people. The whple system of Presby terianism must be 
mvlgorated by these annual Convocations of its disci, 
pies. Oo^ a^e4r th? metropolis of Scotland becomes, 
as it were, the metropolis of Presbyterianism ; and on 
these occaktons't;61!eg^ friendships are renewed, old as- 
sociations revived,' n^ connexions formed; and the 
minister of some remote and barren parish in the meri- 
dian of the Orkneys, or John 0*Groat*s House, the 
wilds of Invemeti, Argyll, or Ross-shire, meets, and 
fltfhts all his UnivcrMtf <* battles o'er again," with his 
old fViend tlM tninist^ of some parish more favoured by 
Heaven in the fertile counties of the Lowlands. The 
opportHoHy: thus .forded, of attending both to the tem- 
poral and 4piriM»«4 welfare of the Church«-of excreting 
tbiB XmsoIU et of thf mind, and of gi^tifyuig the affections 
of tho h^ATli icannot faU to be aiitended by the most 

hen«fidoljre«yli4V < Th^re^if nothing liJIw it m.£ogUnd, 
and we are sorry for it. 

. The ontoOMl appflsranetb or wh«t we may term the 
Otttwawl B»ii), of the meinbens of the Presbyterian Con. 
vociatian,' generally indicates tho district from which they 
fDpsn5i<./r^iQk(ri4al .iopmiMPi(iit4.ves of the Kirk Crom the 
Kor^hvand Wests Highlaodsmaor be easily distinguished 
oa iohabitantii of « wihlanAalerilo region, by their wea- 
^ler-heatep cheek-hone>i loose, black or carroty looks, and 
Ihe discordant harshness of their voices, when they are 
omitttng-the genuine Doric ojf their own parishes. The 
aiq and, gait of 4h^«9 cotkscrtpffoiAfirt point out not only 
4he desolate hills, ^d the hle^K 6elds among which they 
y^lK^lfVk^Kbttit thi»^.,.in addition to their mortifications 
from nature, they have had to struggle sore in many a 
doubtful combat with some lank and ipaperturbable Se- 
ceder, going under the picturesque patme of Burgher or 
Antiburgher, Q)d Light or New Light, Baptist, Me- 
thodist, o^ Jn^^peno^nt, and with barefaced presump- 
tion ene^^tjii^.his meetiogrbouse over against the manse. 
TMK)ikf)ey, 4U)d Shetland mlniAteri^ moreover, may be 
easily seen tohava lived On noUang else but fish-beep- 
ing onfthtns l4snt AlUbe.yeai.ovei^ tiUl tlie time of the 
Convocation«MSihany oaasoitofduty, that he may sup- 
port the tabernacle whabt .in the body^ he makes daily 
the most ravenous attacks on beef, roast and boiled, 
mutt<m,;v^ Ismh, and similar savoury dainties. The 
ministers fiuna, the more fertile districts are also easily 
know Pi hot by difieoent marks. We do not in Scotland, 
as in £ngland^ ire^ently meet with parsons, whose 
maimer! at'ODoe^ show nhat tbey are moie accustomed to 
hunt a fox or hare, shoet-pariridges, and carry fishiug- 
rodi^Hbitt 40' tfonfrle' themselves greatly about sinners, 
wielding ^th^ '^ liYOf^ of ibe i^p^it,'* or poring. over 
those most uiip^Aatable of all longui^s, Hebrew and 
Greek. Bur^ clergymet} Of the ferule Lowland pa- 
rishes may, nevertheless be distinguished by their sledc 
and smooth appearance, by their tendency to rotundity, 
and their smiling, contented faces, which inevitably sug- 
gest to the mind of the beholder good wheaten sheaves, 
a well-replenished manse, — a fertile glebe, — and a com- 
fortable sum in cash, with an item for communion e^o- 
ment». Last of all, the' Presbyterian pastoia of citiaa 
■Bit large.towna mie kaowii; hy their air of superior dig- 
nity, by the less countijNtaUor toiipiBiftio&of their drsM, 
4)y their lUkum)>ri$]l^, f^d tty a 9frtaiii $avoir vivr$^ 
which prevents them from staruig up at the windows, 

an4 fsioi^aft iJD^}^m»i JS»9Wh i^vei, a«d golden lioiii 
of the Aloaern Athens. 

fiO'iBuoh fi>t<tho igenoral appeamnce of the deiieal 
'membesi'Of the ARsbyteriaii. Coovoeatlon. Bat what 
of the laymei^«-the ruling elder 9^ 9% they are called, 
who- fQfm a considezable part of the Asaombly ? It 
must be admitted, unless we be rigid enough to object 
to tbaiwRcanooical pmciUeof admitting laymen to Init- 
iate in ehnrch oonrta, that thoae Tulin$ elders add 
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greatly to the eclat a&d weight of the General Auemhly. 
There are laymen in the sectariao synods also ; hat they 
are generally found wofally wanting in learning and In- 
fluence ; whereas, the lajrmen of the Convocation in 
St Giles* are, in tnitb, anrangits mortEespectable meni- 
hers, although it might perhaps be qnestlooed whdhet 
all id these ruUi^ elders, are likewise '^ elderf^im 
Israel.*' They are, for the most part, officers an^ physi- 
cians, or. intelligent and i^ve l^wyen ;— a few arp 
landeid gent]emen,*^.aiul several 99U^eQ ap^ haronets 
are commonly appointed hy tpe 1)proug^s,^buc they very 
rarely attend. '- A marked difference' may he observed 
in the oratorical powers of the lay and clerical mk'(n6ers. 
The former speak like rtcb of business and persoiis Ac- 
quainted with the world, and consequently posiltts no 
inconsiderable inflaencein ihi debatSS'; ' whife>the laiter, 
with a few honourable MLi^cirtions^ard too apt lo* Untj 
themadtta Id tbctr pulptts^ and ttr'pMAdsir^t]^r> than 

argue. • . .•.'•',• h , • * i i 

In subsequem, pap^s fin th^ #u>jflC|, f^r^ s^,.di«i 
cuss more u larse the nature of ^he Gei^aral ^stfij^My^ 
and introduce our readers to th^s Jf^f^^,^ parti^ i9U) 
which this' Presbyterian Convocation is mviaed. , 



orhss 



u t u.fi. h 



taiBi I^RAMA. 



1 ' 



[Wi b^ to Introduce to tbeattenftloif toT odr #ea4^ tMeftnt 
of a teriM of Dnmstieail^cleir wiiicb-wUlbocDnti^McLxapdailsC 
by our friend, " Oi.»,CaaBOfa."-^M>U(^«^<4M>'4} » . , w . . j 

' Tirirmuierfariousniatte^'whrch,'fir thii' earlier dk^s 
of the Bdmhvt^h'tAteHif^ JoutHetly pf^sodiapbn the 
Editor^ attention,^ hanre'pjeventM. him- ftom paying 
quite so much attention to dramatic matters af ve could 
have wished. Bnt now that ihie bus|le aod>«Qiifiisieii.(lf 
leaving harbour are oyeroaBd th^ti vitk^ljirhw sails JPt, 
he is scudding undec a pcofpe^us gal^r Wi^ MA^ ^ 
do but.tq ^p i^ good IpQk-pi^ aqdJiplApn m»,co,vir3^ 
we propose taking regular opserva^i^n^ fp. the ^u|e ^f 
the drama; and if our readers do not ^lid ys atohcp 
** merry and wise,** and prepared 'and atxte to' lead the 
van of the whble dramatic JSeet; crulsiiig about iK d^ 
Modem Athens; iifi iihaTl conf^^' oursi^lv^ 'rfof a little 
astonished. Yet, W« dd oWn that w>^ aVe ilot'as v^t oA^e 
were, when the rising of the green cnrtaih' Wtd lilie th^ 
opening of tbe>gAtes tff Paradise, and the- flddtSag >thi^t 
precedmi it more divine than Che tongs of the Peiig. - 'VTe 
are now grtmn «f , aiM fiuMy ourseUet wiso'^.^iWelaurtr 
that the scenes aro inertly picoes of sbifUng cumaASy .«ad 
that, reversing Shahspeave> Une, all the pl«|>ars 'are 
merely men and wqmen, . It is ,w«i]i qp m^ gfUt^tk^, 
when we 190^ |it ourselv^i'ip tjhe 4|lAM»i V^ perceive the 
reflected image of t^honajide cptif^ with; wrinkled brow, 
curliiig np, and heart of adamant." Greatly, do we fear 
that, for us, days Wm never return 'lilLc' thoke'^^ which 
now are past awirjr.*' Ye^ 4ti' dnr henttm'enial niA. 
ment8,_that is to say after -dinkier, jt^t'whetl ih^' Iil^t 
glass of the flr^t bottle fs lo^ih^ It^^Ifliy thefir^f hafn{i^ 
of the second, — ^we DM imfrtqVitfAtljr^wis^ thattWfW^ 
still a chUd, and that alf behind tftd gteen^osMai* ^U 
still fidry^land B*d cneHatttiMMl i Itiaimdantholy io 
think how soon the* wild 4 ntt M BeA***^tkt(ieaUi» iptc*. 
sity of boyish feeling, is awaU«wKd*up'ialhls.fingidesiR^ 
absurdities of thi* wIs^rl^^OQl o^n wQtW» M,Wh<Vji|eiJl#t 
remember the fim seai^p pf^hi^ i^i^Hlii^mf^itf^ 
the joyful .anj^pipatjons .of his eyeijlfig, h^pflHjij^ w^ioh 
lent ni^w ^inj^ to ihp winter day,.-3ie gTei^^.c9fit,,' the 
additional handKcVchlef round th^neck. the coach,' tne 
ride, and tlje arriVil,— the heavenly nfusic' of' the or- 

chestra preparing to play *< God save tHe King,*' ^the 

Sheridan iana of the mimitable wits in the galiery,«»the 
standiitt^ and taking off yonr hat, in honour of nis gra- 
dona Majesty,-^he overture, and the tinkling of the 



silver bell, rang by aorna nnsean -bat delightful hand, 
—the rising of the curtain — ^the breathless admiratbn^ 
the magic of every scene— the unearthly beauty of every 
actress — .the chivalrous excellence and princely bearing 
of eve^ actor-lJ^e-ttitequalled genius m every author^ 
the more, than Lethean forgetfulnesa of all extemsl 
things, and the immutable conviction that yon were 
gaaing onneality 1 Hei iMftt# / what a change may be 
wotkeil by th«t vfle abatraet >ldea-.-tlme !-*Bot let the 
strtiject p(asa;-^We must turn from these " temjtora 
adta^** and adapt ourselves a little more to the every, 
day compt^hensions of the egultes popu!u9que Ro^ 
manuh 

Otti; corf 4 drany^tigMBt aa it exists at the preient mo- 
mtvt, is nal.qiute so goad as k should be. It has of 
late been somewhat crippled by the temporary secesiion 
of Mm Henry SUUkms, and the final departure from the 
stage of Alfes Nod. 'Gtiiidua!ly,'too, there have ben 
dropjiii^g off «ome 'of the tin6 nomine persons, who, se- 
parately, were Wedk and worthless as individual twigs; 
but, (j^ken coUectlvdv, made a bundle of some tough, 
ness fu^ utility. The sum of our deaideratums are 
these ; — a good actor for. tragedy and grave comedy, 
such as Vandenhoff ; a lady to uke the leading parts 
bbtH'in irk^y and genteel comtidy ; a lady to aostain 
thb^tet |)£fis in opera ; and m considerable veioforoe- 
meot of supemnmerarisaf so. that the inftrior parts maj 
not be so continually doubled as they now are, and that 
the "m'^i;'*'^«^8dlWei<'**b'andh*<tf*^ gipsies,'* "wb- 
hers,*' •^sailors,*' &t.'inay lookaHttle more respect. 
dttkH' 'Wb'CMH-'tipen^ the' •manner l» attend to these 
things before the commencement of another lesson ;— 
as t£r{fte|Mlilft.niUr4«k^i place^vary eooBy k is scarcelj 
to be expected that these additions will be made tmsir- 
diately* Nor let it be supposed that, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies, we feel any thing but a high respect and 
cordial esteem for our' existing company. As a com- 
pany of eomediant^ we are sure there is no^ a better out 
of London. Murray, Qieorge Slankey, Mhckay, Jones, 
would reflect credit on any theaire ^— .Pritchard, Thome, 
Denham, Mason, Maolague Stanley, an much above 
par. The list of the act«f«sea is not w strong; bat 
Mrs Stanley, though noy^ poljuhei^ ia a clever woman ; 
Mrs Nicol has very useful abilities ; Misf Tunstall ii 
a very sweet singer. Mrs Reoauid was once far supe- 
rior to them all ; but shd is'Ao«f s6 frail, thr6ngh old age, 
that we solemnly protest agitinst her ever appearing 
again on the stage, for we kn4W lof - no exblbitwn to us 
moM jialofidiit AfiaatJilltton 'has her heart m herpro- 
fessipiit.iaaidi m*yi.iiBpi)ova4-r«foc Alias Giay we can 
scarcely say P9 ^mtwh.. Ma li;yi;^.h9^ a ouiet msnner, 
and, onj^q T^^ole, Is rather dry and stin^ which pre- 
vents her real jiiier^s frpip beinff so much apnredated as 
they ouierwise would he. Or the' Jrdung lady, Miss 
Clarke; Wli4 lb ^ttlL'ai It were, unbh her trials, we shall 
have sirttiedilil^^txy^siiy ere Ioit^.' 'Iw thie meaatinie, m 
shair>^}yiiad4rti4t tfi^v msiy alt ekptfot Jvitioe from oar 
haMH-oboHI ftais^ aihcl^Uame, Mooidteg u they de- 
nite^thtfl ^& one. te.tbe lOtbexk • . 

Mr T. P. Cooke has been here for the last fortnight 
^11, tj^ ,wfl44 .Jiffp?^ .thf^^ he ia the be$^ aailor that e«r 
was on U\e j^ti^ty^ it is. ne^^ss to repeat it here. He 
has "been very successful, too, as the Montter^ mthe 
" Fate, of Frankemitein ;'* hot we do not give him 10 
lfiiith'(iredit'f(^^ iHfs^'fdr i^ he has to io is, to look as 
little like a hnfriitil MA^ ks possible,— il mere melo- 
dnniMtlirtrtcla/t iHtv beA parte are Lon^ rem CofiM 
hi.die n Rttt^VandiiFU: in ihe <« Red'Bover.*' Both 
of these pieces are clever dramatic versions of Cooper's 
e«oeUei»iMvl99..!Bha.^S<}lfld'A««r»^; i».peiuaasr, has 
a marine air altogether its own, and has been got np 
with mfX spirit^ , Indee^, it ia one of the very best 
things uiat has been produced this season. Cooke taltes 
his Bedtfi^ this evening. 

01^ CTetbertui* 
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A SCENE FROM « WALLBNSTBIN'8 CAMP.*; 
Tfxmtlatedjrom the Gernidn qfSchUttr. 




TSB fidldwing n»e toeitstttMt inm. (^ teikbg^ilMt aluMt 
untniMlsUbiB OYeitax«^ «ith wbMi3ch|9trtelpfffivt4lil» 
" PiceokMnini," and «' Death of WaUcmt^.': ci#tfad <', WlO- 
knftdn'ft €amp.'* . It teUa no qopnqgtyid stfiqr^ )>*^l,/>tt'>^7ii*^T 
hibiti in Tarious aiQecti 
HaaatAxoi mast, which, < 
tbe globe, admowledged him as their leader. In the letiid fm* 
mediately fireceding , aloag.aicifttMldn bailr taKlk ^ttee biih^^ 
the oSd and pompous Sergeant Mi^ and Tttfallmnt^^ttsi^ 
key** CarabiMenk and tm> JJgjfatt Hononent newtoaaeB'lhMn 
Ifae buhs oC the Seal, in which «»i4rj^ ^pMu^lpM^iN tbetdiJI* 
neterof WaUaatein* and the ifreefs ai|4 ffux^ji^m ^liUury. 
life, have been |{Lven. Thie dUci^an haA.lteep eL^ied \^A^ 




c{tUTten, notidthstandhi^ th^ Mertiofteof'tUe'«bit^'l&iB!*.''fiy' 
thititageoftheprooeedSllgl^^MteW'i ''<^ '^ )>" ^ ^ --'^o^'m 

■ ..; ' ; .\nA i. I.'.' : '.'• ',.7 >. rl ;j 

his keadt and ajituk j^uwu^ m /<fa kmtk\fiiflowid bj^ 

Be cn»a. Greet m^ hther. and faib^r'a . brot^ ^;., ^^^, 

I'm aaoldier now w weU as^a^othj^r. -,,| ,,;, • '\>i .,' 

Itt JJgld MorteaKmB' &t»t,hvfii*9,^ greei9kH<«Vcai^lU 



rfHwn. O Fratis! t8kehe«d^'>ii1n'ir«i^HI'Wy«d^ ^< 



> -■;■ I . 'l ,1"' •j"-' ) I., lij'^ J 



Dram axrd Hfe 

And warlike cliiniey 
Wandering. life, ' ,/ ,^ ^,,^, ,, ^ . . ,, ,.,.. .^ 

Wiih.trar4iooiel«r>d0sM> i ii^j^r .- ■ Lk w 
StoatbcMTtiiiatowifMile^.n .^ij/' i..;n.Ci 

Brotid labfe httMfej-'-' -'i' ^" "-^ '"1 -''"4 

W€( hfe ftr''iiii4'WM^;"^ ^•'-^'^" '' ■; f '^•5^ '^^^'^ 

'As light add WfiW,, • < ' '^'' ^^'^"^' ^^'^ 

As the fi«cli i^.>V4^%^ ) rJ^- lU ,;i ,(l; ot i.it 

By thicket and ti-efip. ,,., yi„.ne,'.H ow jfilt 

By sky aid I>y.'f0ay^^ ;t . uuu 'idj nf, f jAt^^ 

HuaBSi 1 fav'theriFiMUAdv'Mmniu^liat h«» >. 

2<2. Xe^M A JolK^ gOdd-ftUOW^M'atfyyoitq^mCIAl''^ ^ 

Ctf. Leth|m'^W-BiWc6ri6ofjiwa'lii,<'^ vmu^v- 

lujager. - '' ^ '"■' ■'■ "' "' • ''•••Md'^re;"^ -'^'"^ 

rdhave y^ tokaow; }^riLnoi'tpUkYi\ikdir^ '•''''' 

Cu. I tfldH you, both, jnop^y a»<|.mp^p? Jpa,^ i^ ., ^ 



Ooly feel the fioa doublet a^d peqkp^oih Mf!?i^r c / «:,. 
Trui»j9. No cloth iaiQ five a4^£mpe}^r,^<^t!> 
Cki Of asinag^2itae,bimlieahhe*U>«iMf bo-theMffAsd 
Trump. Free will 9cadin6'(pm»UBn^WiQi''m^h^ 

shire.' • 'J, •. i.v. ■ 'I .r T?^ 

Cit. His grandmotlie^s s^o^, tobijalc^^ tf iiA tli!^ itk 
Trump. He would dtrty his tfnger^ with 'bWj^tbne, 

at best. „ - ■ -x ,- J, '1 } 'it. • -' 

CiL And hie godCatber> storp to^tifs sliiure moU Mh- 

A cellar with twenty, good buJU ot Kfiueu . , . ,„' 1 /^ . , 

Tntmpi Q ! these he ma share with hi$ ^onmlciaU. 

U Jigger, Com^ haric yc^ hittthtovJtfyUm yiHfttawt 

join. I • « ' . ,-;,'-• J .r.{ "J 

Orh I'VMtthiiBWMthMif^'p<M>r<tthig;iW#tfry4ffairv« 

himtopart? 
lUJager, Why not? It will teach him an'troa hearl. 
CU* His grand-dame will give up the ghott on^tlie 

•pot 



Sd Jii^., Thafa lucky ! the sooner her cash will he 

fo*' . ' . . *' . 

SergeaM Mqjor, \8t^ %ip,wJtk gra^y to the recruit^ 
and U^ his hand on kit tin cap, ] 
laookye^ firiendy U was Tery well thought in you, 
To^eff the old Adam, and p«t on tkie new ; 
with the helm <m ■ytvir head, and 4he blade on jrour 

Hencefbrtib wiih a trorshipfdl s^)roii take rank, 
And a Iqftier^spIHt must s^d^ tp li«ai'.' 
ist tfceger,. Andof all thlxig^^c6'mrad<, ydiir c&JBh don't 

Sergpant ^^gr^^ );ou'haYe paid( youbp^wage in For. 

. tuoa>.s1^iiii,...,^^, .. /„,, '.,.,„ ,, J ;, 
Aod.thei^al^'fgTe spread /oryofir.liitiine tripj; 
The Jroildlf hefora you; toipiek and .tD. ohassc^ w ^ 1 
If ybu^pfirpfflr its ftakes^iyoii^iqteti venthrs t« \im. 
Your cit jogs on, for better for worse, 
16 SOiyssldii^iluirtoi^d mk a df^i horw> '' 
B^li;' tbe 'stliffti^^^^'things ib h<^ 1 ti^Wi '^ ' ' 
WlUle wii- is 'the' w^tehwo?d cm' e^thV us iio%. ' 
Look here at me— 4n this garb I wear 
The Emperor^ staff yoa-see X beac; 
All government on eart^t^ we^ka^>;s^. 
From staff or baton Forth mus£ go ; 
The sceptre itself, so m^jestical, 
Whatiu*4^tiutabatonTaftiira^? , ..-• - u -u 
TheaiantJwlMdias>tfileiiHlmt«eMr|Mral/tabe \ ■ ^ 
Hashisfoot'^n'the>ladAer<ors»veM»gbty, • ' 

• rlstJitfgetw<,Ay4 profided lie :oa|l,h^t read and. wrftoi 
'• S etg patU Mqfon* 111 gii»7iaa ani instanoe of ^hat I 

Hlfit'thiffieed'fwmyMlfbikiibirothsr'dlir: ' > 

Tllc^VBtilttet-tiiihb<dkMf^thtfdR^r^ *' ^ 

fte'Ht^'Cl'bbtiib'hrtvat^IU'ihiifinb >''' -' ' ! 

j^or Su|^r l^ev ';^dl1ioW^'^ ^^ 






Who noifir^leanU wtitji 4ii]i<flr4 <*r a4ili|pof( ^ 
W«shlmifelf'httt>»ftftiful(»eUS'Oiif}et ^ . } i 
ButrU^ tniafenr the IGoddesB of ¥f!anlie pBt,^ 
Afld4Eiirdkl,dtosM ofiik'gr^atMSs ahootv 
TmiM«r'ti>tli^Smpmi:'«sidrtt^lj«i< ' 
•AWd ^MiSM ibaU stt^ Mtft hef Jret ma^be ? ' " " 



»t > ■'.•;• 



He We himi^rC^ y.^F^M^* ** wi 
IP "!?(^*' » W9toufy raclpj?ting,waiV , . •. ; . 
^^ ^ tni<^ he .had kii9ck*d his ^amoUis down,< 
And fMi^gec'd t^e^j4r«nn$ei« sentrgr sg^ 
Tbait,iWJhU,bci, jnUl.he, to Jail: he mutt go« 
Thijdairfasnawbullt r art Abr mdjsiatrhtaa meut 
.Togivt ltftyflvil;lafariil<kDt% ti«me| * 
So'wliBt<didhe<do,'btit''«fMy8iint' 1 • ^ 
-His de^ before hibi, Ihe hotiotir to cUintf, 
AildMtA^th^'clifK^tdUM'tb^ikda:^;' ' 
Thiit Mtfk'd'UkeU hiimortfobie mV, I wy'! ^ 
And bf kd^e strhiSffe^ts thai the geuttfid tias dibne^ 
torjbm an^ fo/frylic I I^ke this oney , / J , 

14 &^ come* I A ^o Wi^ and the ^ Harteman 
., toy$ with her^l 
i)r(tgo(m\inU^finng}, ComFadel lot that akme^ d*ye 
hear. 
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8<t JSiMr. What the deril make* ymi Interfen? 1 into thiw diaM. T1waiM«nplai«mfhteooOeeiloa<ir 



Dngoob, youliaye lost your wits I see. 

2d JtBger. In eamp there's no pritate property ; 
And a pretty girl, like the tun, must be 
As free to all as to you or me. [JFtiiM Aef. 

J)ragoon IpuUs her away."] Be off, I tell yo»-iiomore 

la Jager. Now for a froUo— nere*s music at hand« 
2d Jager. If you want a quarrel, all's one to me. 
'-SPFgeSo'iftff^'lfnierpoHng.'] PaM^fanMUUi lUU- 



riM-«arlM of ttaSa ^t^nto the Prench, Utin, 

QeraiSB, wd EoBlfih Lanpucett ittpchidcitiM norki 

of all the oommentaton <m the poet, at well as copies of all the 

;viQ|rks oooBeeted sridi Ite Mqgiaphy of PiVsaIok The thinl 

class b fonned of a gzeat ntnnber of manuscripts, oa Telluiii sad 

paper, of the poefos. or of woAt c o i m ected with the pooM, of 

Statb or LaAamiro m *nii NamauLirD9.**In a trial Ibr 
libel, wMeh has Jut tennliiatod la the Netheriaads, a ittage 

KwmilMn^hap^N^ent of the conrt, wbo took an onega (A), 
the fi^hMM ilfW^tebnted Dr Potter, flw a imaU honeW 



.1' ' ■':.{) ii 



it. . 'ii: (it f- 



iiJ 



r'. ! 



.J ;:< .,^v ' •«; 



^ 6yiU'Bttr\ckSh€pifrdl:\ j. 'li'a 

LQirc>€«tfe ta 41iiB door c^ my heart aeidgh^ 
> Attd hfe rtOl'd wT a wWnln^ dlii-i. , ' 
» <Ai't)Jten flie door ! for it is but Xt^ jtart ; '";\ ' ' 
" T</Ie^ a|i eld crony come in," ,.,».. 
^*^iiqp«d^lHtleelf! lhaeopen'dtP^Ae|».,j ,^1 
^jjj|ai' aj^^ner than \ dare aay ; . .j ,:« ., 

d^Jhae the i^Bnings been, l4A^> jj.y« / >....i.> 
uiJQ^iteiejI euuW.wBay^ttiiinqp." ^ / 

^iFsirne«,**4|tto* Lorey '* for mty how's ta cIm rest, 
' :iliwi liay arrows are ilk ane fiAie $*: ' 
V^ y^i sent m« t» wdund a lov^ h^Sf,' . : . 

WMch has proved o* the marble Btane. 
I'ttWr Wir ftrspetit!,' then }«t Aae tJftiAe hi ' .^" '' 

To the nook 'W'htt'e I want to UpJ 
tpr.sae aft hafe t been this door withlq ,' '.' 
' Thai I Vvn» think to gang by.** '[ 7^ 'V . . ' 

• * » 

I open-d ^ door, ihough I waen*d ifc a sM^. ;. 

']^o the sweet little wbimpeiinf fay; : i . 
B«|t hpioai^ aie a.buaa the co^ fiMhin,. * . . n 

That he fillM ine with wild diswtft ^ •r.u <• ; %i 
For first I felt sic a tbrillln|[ '"'^ > q i / 

And then sic aid irdent glow, 
Thit J fi«r«tli««hM>d«^ wy klW|r«likelMiitft 

lf<^a*^kAm1^f««fn'Hlb#ei' '<' 

*' 1^ A^v%, t5a* A\hrr, thotr wldteA >^iBto,^ 
rc;rte4'Wl*thet<wtilisiyeeV '' , C ; , \ 

<* Ay t sae ye mky say f* qUp* hib "^ Di^ Ijksn ,, 
[ireni'Tjekithnowtopartwi'me,** . '. • .o J- . 

And V^at do you think ? by d|iy and by{p^th4 o' •. 
For these ten langy^BSS -and twain,.'. / ,7. l- 

I have |cheriah'4 the; i|r«b«Bt witl^ fondesfc dlttghty > - 
And ,ir«'UlM^wnaiv- port <figaiai <- ''--''- ''-/o d *-c<.; 

: ,'•.!♦ .. '• : ; . iiw io ; li '^ .? 'j. ' * 
' I ! "11 V;.' ' ?'* i?'^ I** [II I — i jwUjj Mid sii. qmaifes 
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Tan VS» 9f Justin )tet]v» br Dr lCsyt;thai —i s d BMifl iP <r 

Linqpliy if ^».thc y v of ptiMioatMi^ .. > ' . r ''' !>/ 

W^aie happy to undcxstaod that Mr George Joifph BeHi 9li# 
ftssor of Soots Utw Ixi the Uoivers|ty of Edlnh^rgh, has in a state 
of forwardness his Commentaries on the Jjswof 5ootlaqd,<jra> 
gaidlng' MArrlag^ Contracts, FaiiUly Settlements, and Tiuft* 
Deeds. ' M 

Chakl)!^ X. htt recently parchasfA Oie Vahiabfc conection of 
books' conilected wlthlhe life and wox1is*df PatnARCir, n^e % 
M. IfaasAwiv ooe oHie PiQAsibit la tM UliKenKy of Parliia, 
and edtterof the ad^bhalii sAtlDn ol the woftaof 4hat gr^t 
poet, pa^f^shcd a frw yaiiasgUi TMseaUattloa. of whWh a ^ea- 
talogue was recently puhlls^ at MUha, uiMter the Utle of Bl- 
WaUca Petrarcheia, contains about 900 volumes, and is divided 



YoLTaiBa.^It has been questioned, nhether Voltatae tsltied 
ihorc highly hb Tepiit#0|K4s.'a'Mt d» '% plosMtHter. The fid. 
lowing aneedote throws some Ught on the tnl^eet:— JLlHcod, 
ealUng on him one day, and flmitaig him engaged in viiUng, 
#oald not enter, fbr fear of tnterraptlng his hbours, ■* Entree 
omsfraiM Tdi«Wf ^< JS m fUi^us dels viit tirela* 

T^iP^flFK of Hr t^^pl^y, who.vas BrltUh mMusKrlnOer. 
many;, in the time of Queep Amie# have been deposited in the 
BiMOl liu^u^' THeit are a Qumt>er of (he letters of Addiam 
amea«il|i«Bi; atad1iiiiii)r<^ti* iDleicstiiig dbeomentk 

T^ ^^rftt^of StAHbU) U tn^9(^rigiix pahlloatioQ s Coune 
df b^tiires upon HiecoglypMcs, 4eliyeTed.at ttja Royal Imtitn* 
aoit,anaat'ih\ithiiter^tyorcao&brldg4 ; ^ 

9%M»'ilil^fit^MAi thelQiig»s theatre, ifadame Msfilxan, 
fbrjittll baiiw fcunwhaa-lfBilisiio^cate 0ar^ lUs appealed at 
Desdew^-wilh mpeh suoeeai* Her stng^ it not considered 
snperlor io that of Caradori Allan, b^ her acting is Rpraated 
^«s btfoirte bia6y' respects kqvki to Pasta*s.-^MIss Smithaao, 
«hflia,cnitia«ptareyutstiaBiiili T«ry gfeat;lito«ppearqwedily 
at Covent Gar4en ;, she has b^ detained by ill health looger 
-thim shclntbnded at Amsterdam^— Wed(.es, at Druiv Lane, eon- 
.Unues t6 please the' Londooets' tiiaeh \ M leid^ WtAb the leid 
inhHmoit)»s iriflroh*acteHu*-Ugtsiivia^.alJ'ti>e Haymarket 
4uilng ^ summer.^ Matthe^ k ^fttfi^ «f a p^ W'* ' At Home." 
f— T. P. Cooke proceeds TrdiQ^EdlDburgh first to Dundee, ud 
thea td«eUitft.^Ottt TlifeMi« ^ focf dosed ntet week in come. 
/iu^aoaofMMiV«(ANri^ i .-" -■■-'' 



li 



WlEeifLtTlI^ or PfiftFOAlTAKCES. 

, April S6--^May 1,, 

Freiumpiiont The Purte, 4- Roffiuit 



Sat. 

Mow. a^i^ nten^ieHaff, ^ 77U fUot, 

TuMiiiMr4btwr>4 Gortf OA f Ab G^uy. 

TAtriu Guv iiahnering, if The Pibt 
?ai^ (inAei^^^S'lfiMllleWr. - 
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have appeared in the newspapers sinoe laa^ ^afmrdsyy^ «• obserre 
that, ^ ^aviaf out three words of a sentiencQ' wtiicji ooeun in ow 
teview.-af -Mk ^we axe reprefented~asappIylBg praise to the votk 
generally, which wc onlygayf ^ " tmff pauaget t" and an in* 
presaton Is thvs oomyM'iikt^^ laldFneariy Oe nxf levene of 
>hat we actually did say. We shall aevcr aileatly .submit to any 
such improper use being made of our critical notioeat A psssage 
tnay^S'sMlEediif iti true spfAt be pseserved ; but nerer if.ihe 
ibridgement is tp petvertjta red meaning. 
't Our second not|ce of Pr Hemes' interestbig work oa the 
^tA'MT^ and eohcluding notice of Dr Urt's a^6K%f, sie 
IsnaaiftMlir vfioatpeMd liU neat Sataiday.-^We e^ ^ f^i 
Ap bafs a>«aUi firem the aufhor of <• The CorrtSpondsace of 
iiohiy.M9ed0ci8ld« Bsq. .and Doefeor Dlrleton,**— Any explssatioa 
«f e mKf SNiel?e Oom Mr Crybbaee we shall he ghid to attend to. 
VWe are^sorry that ". A Deoeaber Evening,- by " P. Q. R*» of 
pumlVies, w^ not exactly suit i^; we may remark, hoverer, 
ihat it }• tH^utifuUi/ tfrmen,—** SingU BkiSPdrMiii," by Um 
Editor OT the Sl^n Courier, in our next. 

The Frbnch Song firom A'berdeen is good, but not equal to 
Ihosi^ of otfr (kMespbndehtf " Lorma.**-^" J. B." of OlMgo* *^ 
«otlttit«a< " ' 
• We never ftotteeatfoRO^ikioasoontributkMiiaiilBiS'theybtiMif- 
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SATURDAY, MAY 9, ISSfl, 



Paici 6d. 



TO OUR BEADERa 



It glfBi ni ploMnre to annoaiiet^ ihat, is cooAequeoc* 
of the numaoiifl connnutiicfttioiit with which Ire hkve 
becQ IkTOONd hf our Utar^xy friends^ wei propose ^ving 
aa tdditioul half«dwwit» or eight peget of letler.pi«iiy> 
todieoat Namber (No. XXVJI.) of the hmttAnr 
JoviVAL. ^e dins hope to be ahle tq present the 
pgUiCi \n mm Number, with a set oC ArticJ^ of mue^ 
filoe^ from the foUowing oelobratei wti!bBmt^.^^K 

UOIIHIAD, -« Dft OlLLESPZB^ — Dft M|E)Cr8, — 

AUIIC A. WATTS,-^WltLIAX TByKAKT^^-TAi: 
EtTRICK SjnpBEED, — DcBWBMT Cow WAT,— 

Jobs Malcolm,— William Eexkept, — Ro- 
usT Cbambebs,— The Authoks of tho .'' Ojm;^ 
VoLirxe,"— The Authoe of ^ Bkotbee Jowa- 
THAir,"«.The Authoe of ^ Tales of a FtLGEiw,*' 
lad inenl others whose names we are not at Ube^.tp 
seotiaD. The same Number will contain a Review of 
SrWiItcr Scott*a new NoffL^<< Aiury Qi? Qeiee- 
iTiiy,** snd other interesting literary matter. We 
bre alio the pleasure' of announcing^' that the A^tOr 
gnphi which we mentioned as being in pieparatioB 
me time ago, are now nearly ready, and will b* do^ 
ifcnd oaSatorday se'nnight, with .the 28th >fum1^er of 
the JouEVAL. They will &nn an ckgant Fxsntia^ 
ptte to the First Volume when completed, and afford 
ipedffleos of the handwriting ot fort^'four of the most 
Kkbntcd bdi^oils of fliodMir times. If 0^ additional 
ciuige will be mado for tidier of these N«mbeir« ^f the 
Utkbiet JotmyAL. 



■». "f..*. 
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LITXBAEY CEITtClSM* 



^«f(^; OTi the SMon9 of Parh. Three Totemes. 
London. Henry Colbnm. 1829. 

This is one of those books whieh^ on the whole^ had 
b«it» been left unwritten ; or, if wtiiten^ the mbfeet 
ihoold hsTe been treated in • more decided manner 
Tile hero is a yoimg masi of respeetid)Ie biidi, AMWtoe, 
ad family, vho gets mrolTed in the ^ery doubtfcA sort 
tf todetj to be found fVeqnenting the private gaining- 
h)uei in Paris. The consequences are, that his aff'ec- 
^i ait tlienated from bis best friends, that he con- 
ttacis a psssion for play, and that,, throwing off* a virtu, 
tti attachment he was on the point of forming, he en* 
|Rs iotoadsngerons and immoral liaiion with one of 
« ftsr but^fei^ ciaatures who ave ooostantly to be met 



with in the Ecarttf saloons. If a very great deal of 
misery had been slsoitE4o!lMi|he)iesiilt of all this con- 
.duct, no harm perhaps might have arisen ^m narratmg 
it But all the lAlserir wmdk does arise, seems to us to 
be pretty weU^ba^ug^ by the pleasure «hich-4he anthot 
is evidently willing to aUs^h- to these. dtUoU viHa. 
His hero gam.blesjwithotit fmy.severe losses, or at least 
losses whldi 'pfoaiice' any serious consequences ; for 
though he is on one oceasion arrested and taken to 
prison, his confitiethebt' b of Very short dumtioui and 
nis restoration to freedom h qtiite triumphant. The 
unhappy object of -bii illieit' love dies wretchedly, but 
he himself easily reoovess ^ Mow; and all at onee, as 
is usual in thoe novels, ceases to be a rou^y msnies, 
and ^Sfoouli m . essmplary husband. Besides, various 
glowmg pictures are introdttoedof.tho state of society 
among the gai^)))!!^ eireles» mhieb« Id « young vod ar- 
.dent temperament^ wo^l4 of tbemseLves be more than 
euffident to outweigh any risk t^t might be Incurred 
in them. The general impression, therefore, left by the 
book, is of a very doubtful tendency ; and, though we 
do not think the author destitute of abilities, we wish he 
had employed them in some more useful way. 

We shall eive one extract. which« while it describes 
the general cmtitetbt'of the ftuihibhablel gkmlng:hooses 
in Paris, will, at the' same ttme, confirm the trnth of 
our remark, that they tfe "fteqilentfy spoken of in too 
soft and alluring teiBBs I' " 

r f 

r A PAEIStAK 8At0K D'^CAETE. 

** Unqusstfopabbf nothing can be men aedueiflg and 
exciting than the appearance of a gaming-table, when 
the rooms are brilliantly lighted up and fuH of com* 
pany. The hoips of notes and gold that are piled upon 
the tables, as If destined to become the property of the 
first player of .spirit ^d enterprise— tlie rich tints of the 
cloth, wBidl 'ifcqillfe additional beauty from the soften- 
ed light of the lamps — the lucky and occasional falline 
of the UB^'^'rduhUe table into the number backed 
by the player, securing fhirty-sit times the amount of 
his'stakeVtWMi^ho long nwru^ a- favourite and well- 
supported odour at a ipmhU ie$ q aar mU9 table, tt^ether 
with the facility of obtaining every thing that can satisfy 
and Ittsnrtate the palate— all these things tend to fas- 
cinate and to subdue ; while tlie passions, not yet call- 
ed into nrdrb active and panful operation by heavy and 
repeated losses, l ea ve w id e -and unrestrained dominion 
to thi\ swwta sdepi* If tlttse^ then, aiw teefflsets pro- 
dueed by an introduction to'haunts where the soeiety is 
conia\id'«iliUrtly to meii) h^w much more sfthiring must 
<he se^ne appear, where, as is ever and exclusively the 
ease H'PraSttttiN,' the rooms are moreover filled with 
womdi,'of that splendid and more select description we 
have already dcKribed sa the frequenters of the saiont 
d^ecQrti-^w omeiiy who gaily challeogd fortune with 
their poises, and lovers with their dark and sparkling 
syes ; ^and who, whatover may be their feelings or their 
weaknesses^ are often gifted with minds of a superior 
oider^ with poMioDa whieh soareely know a diminution 
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in their intensity, and with wit, and elegance, and ease 
of carriage, sufficiently demonstrative of the sphere in 
which they once moyed, and whi^ is never wholly leak 
sight of in their Subsequent fife. These ar^ the wome^ 
who are most to be feared in these dangerous assem- 
blages ; for, although it cannot be denied, that, even at 
Frascati*s, the females are not all of the same stamp, 
yet the comparative vulgarity and general inferiority of 
these rather serve as foils to set off the manner* and ac- 
complishments of the others, who seldom fail to cast 
the spell of theit fascinations anmnd the httrts of the 
young, the inexperienced, and the more generous of 
nature,— a fascination which is not easily shaken <od^, 
and which eventually leads to the last stage of dempn^- 
lisation. 

*^ Several of these females weie seated foand the 
rouge ct noir and roulette tables, habited in el<%aiit 
costumes de hal^ and staking their money with an ear- 
nestness that would have surprised a st^ager, tbto^ 
for the first time into the heart of so novel asceneu^t^eir 



ven^ inclinationa and capricei indnoed.**— Vol iii. 
pp. S.^10. 

.W^ n)ay ^serr^ iB osndiHiltflL 4iitt tlmi an leronl 
aeenea in ^^Xcairti'* which beidet Tctfjr.akwely oa the 
Qcentfous, and that we know of little advantage to be 
derivv^ fiom its peiu^aL 



W£ esmiot agrse. with Mi ^ppard in thizJ(^, ibat 
■0 Bngliah work haa aheady aotictpated his ptrtieakr 
mode, of proving the divine origin of Christianity, Be 
undertakes to show^ <' that eve& If the Hew Testameot 
had been unhappily destroyed* or its genuineness were 

ijot ascertainable ; yet» provided the primitive spirit of 

the rel^ion could be leamt firom the writinp of eirlj 
. , believers, and those indirect proofs coltecfea of its rise 
by the pitiless croupier. ' Whenever they bit upon "a 



Tta lHvin»i)ri{finqfChritH^^mty^40inMdfrom tome 

. 4f4kMi Aifidifkeswhkh ^ 0&^faiiMt4mthe Au'^ 

. tkenticil^ of Sctiptiut* j9y^ohnSheiip«ni, Author 

cf '< ThovriUbi o» Pnvofie J>evdtioB»'^ ftc» 2 vols. 



lucky run, they were all smiles, frequently taming round 
and addressing some amiable remark to those who sat 
next to them ; but when they leet, Uicy were giniea in 
their movements, the place was exceedingly hot« er 
those who stood behind them were found to press too 
heavily on their magnificent plumes, and were ^quested 
to give them more room* The men who encircled the 
tables were principally players upon the system, and a 
motley and singular group. H&re might be observed an 
elegant-looking Englishman, dressed in the last style 
of fashion, and throwing down his notes with a noti' 
clidlance which might have been translated into a sort pf 
nhame at the idea of being found guilty of nice calcu- 
lation, in a game in which he wished it to be supposed 
he indulged rather as an amusement than with a view to 
gain. There sat a Frenchman, of sallow, emaciated, 
shabby, and ignoble appearance, casting his quick dark 
eye at the cards, which he mentally counted after the 
dealer, and eagerly searching, if a loser, to detect an enrpr 
— now striking his forehead with hi^ hand, after a lew un* 
successful coups — now laughing and talking to himself, 
when fortune appeared to be enlisted in his favour. 

'^ Here, too, might be seen a player, habited half d- 
lO'Anghise^ half d-la-Francaise^ — one of the number 
of those old residents in Pati«, who make the public 
gaming-tables tlie means of keeping an apoli^y for a 
carriage, with which they uifcct to maintain a sort ot 
style ; and who, in the expectation of winning a certain 
sum for their daily expenses, take their stations at the 
rouge et noir and roulette tables, as regularly as the 
dealers and croupiers themselves. They were chiefly 
players upon the system. Amid these, however, mij^hi 
be seen othtrs of more careless carriage and habits. 
There lounged a gay young Englishman, who divided 
his attention equally b.tween his ill-supported game, 
and two splendid.looking women, who eat on either side 
of him, supplying the latter occasionally with a few 
pieces, as their own little banks were broken, and, in 
consequence, ths object of rivalry between them. Op- 
posite to him lingered a young Frenchman, of equal 
age, and supported in the same manner, expressing 
himSc'lf with vivacity when he lost, and hctiitaing not 
to borrow from his fair companions the instant his oi^n 
funds became exhausted. The contrast offered by t^ 
tone and manner of tliese was striking. In fact, evdiy 
vari:ity and shade of character might be traced through* 
out the throng, which was numerous indeed, tl)e tabJf^s 
being crowded, not only by those who were »titQ^ fn 
the game, but by a triple row of players, who, incapaUe 
of procuring seats, now stood leaning over tho^^ who 
occupied them, and betting, eitlier in pursuance of tl^c 
new system, or on the principle of chance, as their ae- 



and progress, and their causes, which now exist, we 
ought not to reject it, but to jvdge that it came from 
G«d ?** lf«wv *hi« if jait m •ttenpt to prove tbt truth 
of ChtfatJMrity by flleiiia«f larArffUif evid ene * s mods 
of proof abundamltr antiquated. We do not, however, 
on this- acoovBt, diepute the oondushre nature of luch 
evld^ce. liideed, all intemal tvidenee, however for. 
dbly and aceorately iteied, it ^ ewli •mtu^M open to 
controversy. And, while we deny the ori^oaUty of the 
plan, we have been much please^ with the manner m 
which our author has digested and arranged the mauof 
indirect prdofs which bear upon the subject. 

In Illustrating his leading propoiition, Mr Sheppsrd 
explains the maooer in which Christianity differs io 
principle from all religions that men have fsbricstcd, 
and frpm any which it can be supposed tbsy would fs- 
bricate. tie refers to the crurtties and impurities con- 
nected Wint the Hindoo suptrsiition...tft the obseeiK 
mythology practised in Greece and Rome, where the 
mind h/ad in many respects attained id utmost T%o«r 
and highest yefinemcnt — as well aa to the Mahometin 
faith, which, if not openly sanctioning, is at least lenieot 
to, tlie evfl passioas tod tempers of man. The isfereoce 
from Such premises is irresistible* ChHstiattity, if ia^ 
vented, was invented hg and fir the same hamsn ds« 
tu/e which haa devised and accepted other religioni* 
How, then, docs it happen, that while these sanction 
fcan*s natural propensities, the Chrisliaii dreed should 
be distinguished by the roost refined tod unbending mo^ 
rality P Our auUior farther maintains, that Christtso^ 
ity, even as propagated and received in successive agdi 
with great degrees of declension or aberration from iti 
original principles, has specifically difTered in its cffccti 
from all other religions. He also notices at some Isanti 
the various admissions of persons not professing Chiist- 
ianity, as* to the moral character of Jesus, and that ol 
the early Christians ; he then enlctt into an elabonti 
dis«5ertation respecting the opposition which was, a\ 
initioy oflTcred to the doctrines of the Bible, and con- 
cludes with some o>>servations In stipport of the t«ar 
rection of Christ, und Regarding miracles. 

No person can peiruse the work idthoni perciifiD| 
indications of superior talent. Ate Sfteppwd i* aa 
satisfied with etatinjif ingenious theories upon tuM 
Important point* wluch he discusses, Hw resulli tt 
uniformly deduced from substantial data, applying! 
' aXi the bearirtgs of .hi« subject, . We aye not pTMeni 
4d with alissue otfisf parte aUVemcnti, plausibly « 
pressed an4 "akfuUy supporled.* Me totlcipatw « 
attacks with which his vi^ws will fee T?Celvort v M>d it,i 
Ills zeal for laying before hitf reader a ^ndid reprweail 
Uon of both sidi'S Of the questlpb^ he npay seem tonw 
admissions w^icU pru4fnoe^mig|it r«yreis, ths !»»« *! 
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Ttfiablj demonfltntet that he adoplf thtg eour^o tdt the 
porpote of BttengtheDing bis own arguments by the 
oompletciiesi with whichve rtftttes those of Ms ahei^o- 
niit. Tha absorbing interest of his togtraries, dn manf 
oecastoiM, cxdlet ^at warm A and aneivf of"d)0(it^ 
which so emineatlf characterise' ^e #i{t£g» of GfaaU 
mcrs and Paleji. ffi^ iQ|ieed.Wt.€aft acareslj auppose 
aaj aaaa ao dcatitnte of feeling, as to prosecata sueh in- 
vestigattens withiiai cateMtog, id some dejjftee, th^ 8|4'^t 
of his tbeaiew la UttwaofUtmim^' to the dURmMt pee- 
tiooaof biaboole, AftaKppard'haa imrodtteed ooca- 
sionaLraflflctiCMK, wbidi, tiuragh fesmin|f no pkrt of the 
direct topic, fteqoAitl)^ ezMlit It in a tfldre eonvtedbg 
light. liis notes also display, cpnsiderable hi8toriad,re- 
snxch. On the whole, Mr Sheppard^s present j()'ublf cation 
fully supports his fbrmer leputatlon as an author t^trdf, 
relying on the evidences aa to the divine origin of Christ 
vhich are brought forward, he may confidently Bsk,-^ 
''^Qtue tandem ment avida cfiemitaUf^ tntatq^ue pre* 
antU Wewiktu ptrmotit^ coni^ kmus dMna anctof l« 
um immim €tiUumfue contrndatf** 



{ 



A ffittoTjf ^the JliH^ ProgreMM^ and Smpfartuiim tf 
theJM^Uian in th$ Cimnt^ of Wta^fifrd, s»IJfe|rfar 
17:^8. 7\> i*Mc* It arfiU th^ Author'* A6e0tmt ^f 
hi$ CapHmigmnd M^rc^ftA Deliverauee. By Geo. 
Tsylor. A new edition^ corrected. Dublin. Carry 
and Co. 1829. Iftno, pp« 194. 

Ma Tatloe, the author of the work before us, was 
apecaooal sufferer in the Irish rebellion of 1798, and 
nanowly cecaped being murdered, by the rebels. His 
work, so far aa we have had an opportunity of judging, 
is oompletel/ eorrobofated by the best aathoi^ties ; and 
it has this additional advantage, that it supplies the 
reader with various interesting patticulsrs, wmch Mr 
Tsylor leeeiyed from his own personal frieads, who Were 
eyevitneasea of many of the, scenes he has recorded, 
ud, like himself, sufferers for their loyalty. 

The county of Wexford is notorious for the events 
vhich took place In it duribg the rebellion of I?dd ; it 
vas indeed, the chief seene of those atrocities whidi 
fetsln the Irish hlstoiT. Certain parties, styline them- 
selves White-boys, Steel>boys^ Oak-beys, Right-bOys, 
sod Defenders, had for a considerable time disturbed 
the peace of the country, and eventually they all coa- 
lesced ooder the general title of Uoited Irishmen. Wi(h 
the contemporary example of the French devolution be- 
fixe their eyes, and, as they were all fioman Catholics, 
saimatedwitfa the most relentless hatred towards the 
Prot^stanta, their objects were as iniquitous as they 
was treasonable. A number of fhetlouS demagogues 
arose amoog them, men of despsrate fortunes and un- 
priadpled olaracters, whose study it was to keep alive 
(he flame of discontentment, and excite the wretched 
peasantry to the most dreadful excesses. On the ZOih 
9( May 1798, the rebellion began in Wexford, headed 
by a fetodous and fanatic priest hamed Murphy. 'Six 
worthies of thia nam^, all priests, rendered tnemselves 
conspicuous by tbiir subsequent proceedings. On the 
27tb, two bodies of the rebels appeared at Oulard aQd 
Kdthomai. t^t the latter place, they yfere defeated by 
3:19 ox sob veon^ ; but a\ Oulurti^ where ijiey w^re 
commabded by AXurphy himself, they were^ vlctoripus. 
That ineendiary soon aAer got posses|»ioa of Enui$cor. 
tby, and set thettouses of'theloyal inhabitaiits,in flames, 
brides eommiCtin& mi^y atrocities. At. the hca4'of 
lo,000 mso, he toSx the ipwn olf Wexfbrdl Th^ batitcs 
of Cloo^h, Rosf^ Ar^low. and Vitiegar Hill^ besides 
oth^r minor en^Jageqients, Mlowei} ; and it U not less 
shocking ^hao tra?, tlut'. the prjest/i, Vj whoiti the 
srretched and ^fu^e^ppputpce. were stimulated, spru- 
pied not to celcbVat^' the rites of thsir religion amidst 
and blood. The cru^aes the rebels exetdiied 



towards the loyalists are hardly paralleled by the atro- 
ditles of the French B evolution. They shot, stabbed, 
hanged, and spiked, men, women, and children ; but 
their favourite mode of executing their sanguinary re- 
venge. Was by filling barns with their prisoners, and 
then setting them on fire. The massacres at Sculla- 
bOgue, and a2 the bridge of Wexford, where their un- 
ofiTeoding victims were butchered in the most horrible 
manner, are eternal proofs of what may be expected 
from an ignorant and barbarous peasantry, when they 
have the ascendency, led by unprincipled demagogues 
and fanatical priests. 

lo a literary view, Mr Taylor's narrative is homely 
enough in style ; but we have every reason to believe 
it an honest and correct account of the Wexford Rebel- 
lion. 



7%^ East Hants of Eminent Chrittiane^ compiled fnm 
thrbett authorities^ and chronologicaUy arranged. 
By the Reverend Henry Clissold, M.A*, Minister of 
StockwcU Chapel, Lambeth. London. 8vo» IU« 
viagtons. 1829. 

Tnta is a work which ought to find its way into 
every family cirde. The examples which are given in 
the ^^ last hours " of some of the greatest and most illus- 
trious men, who, we may safely say, were the glory and 
the ranown of their several ages, must have a most 
powerful cfi^t on the minds of the young and the igno- 
rant, in directing their attention towards those elevating 
truths of Christianity, which were tlie consolation and 
the hope of tbose departed worthies, whose faith we are 
commanded to follow, considering the end of all things. 
The volume before us may be safely set down as a 
happy model of enforcing Christianity by example, in- 
asmuch as it contains no abstract reasoning, but lays 
before the reader matters of fact. 

Mr Clissold, in his preface, which is somewhat too 
long, tells iis the reasons which induced him to under, 
take this work ; and with his observations we cordially 
agree. History is, in reality, a great drama, in which 
the parties are brought before us for instruction and edi. 
ficatioo ; and Is interesting solely on account of the 
namss which adorn its annals. It is no small consola- 
tion to the Christian, though at best it is but the con- 
scious homage of truth, that the most distinguished men 
in past ages were under its salutary influence. It is 
impossible for us to give any thing lik^ a condensed 
view of Mr Clissold*s excell.iit work, as it is divided 
into short narratives, deliueating the closing scene of 
these great men ; but our readers will find in it *< the 
most iHusttious examples of devotion, tranquillity, for- 
titude, and pnidenoe, together with the most striking 
instances of the brevity and uncertainty of human life,*' 
written with great interest, apart from any encourage- 
ment of en±u8iasm or fanatical zeal. A list of the 
names of some of those illusLrlous individuals whose last 
hours form the subject of JMr Clissold's book, will en- 
able our readers to appreciate its contents much better 
thaii Were we to lay before them any detached extract. 
We find, among others, St Ignatius ; St Cyprian ; St 
Gregory Thaumaturgus ; St Basil ; Gregory Naaianzen ; 
$t Augustiiie; St Austin (first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) 5 the Venerable Bede ; Wlckllffe ; John Huss ; 
Jerome of Prague; -Eneas Silvius, sumamed Pope 
Pi as if, ;,the Cbcvalfer Bayard; Oecolampadius ; 
Xiilnglel 'FishWj Bishop of Rochester ; Sir Thomas 
More; TifidaJ; Luther; Cruciger; Lady Jane Gray ; 
BisSop Hooper 4 Bishops liStimer and Ridley; Me- 
l^ncthon; Archbishop Parker; Sir Philip Sidney; 
Tasso; Richard Hooker; Tycho Brahe; Beaa; Sea- 
ilgcr'; Henry, Prince of Wales (son of James I.) ; Car- 
dinal Robert bellarmine; Dr Launcelot Andrews; 
Bishop ttf Winchester; Bishop Bedell; Archbishop 
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'^HB]^DXra9lIB<^H,XaTEAARY JOUBNALi OB, 




M'Vrihlxk Athcftii ; tlie Muc^ss Chatfoife i'M^^W 
liw Venerabte eottit^gA'; O^dtfi'TlV l^hei^ %:^^.' 
p^ded a welf-wrilt(*ti skttth ofnis Ut^^ctfA't^^-i^ni' 
the'^ujtifi of Vork ;* aiid' the Volume <»ticli^cl^'%ith tt^ 
i^t^ibftt of notes on VarioKs other dlsi^gUJi^^ Wl-^ 

vtafl&j."- - • ' '■' ■■' ■' ■"''-■^''y" '-i; 

'•ItfrtJlIaiolct ik a 'dcJfgytaaii 6tt^6 tJlfii;frc1i of TEi^,; 
land, but he haa rendertd. ivilfio^ honr^l^t^ tcitHJt'pL^ 
(^bth^ \cQhit£fuA^6n!t;-l.Kd]tan CaUiblips, Pt^b^tniii^^ 
Dhfeentertr:' and a spirit of" pore, iind genoine dhtlstu' 
akftypchaitshlB wo«c. .' " • ' ' '"":' '"' 

■< * if ■. ; ii . --i ' ' n: ii.\: fji 

■ ^i<rj :i' ,1 • i j i Hi i tfi H I iUMW I H ; millU •■ l •''.:-<. 7-'hi I 

Charles 

s^^^ttlaav , \Ve«t4ra,loiLb«i»ua(eiWe^^{OJ»;qL 
tj^,o^^epxx(Ta<r(s.of wuch, peautj f biC^ irp wUh.49. 



k^.f.f^.^A*' fli^^^hf i^.f^fj J 5^«s qfiy^ 

larles Doyne Sillely. Two vols. £^)>JMlftTj 




dUfo^rtr litAl« hii* qf in)iumot^ s^tei:«4 t^^^'^l^ I'^-W.^'^ 
qrtwoVcjunie^; and whujl^ pnd^s iD^, ^w^Lupontpo^^^h 
ipg,Out t^ inttinsjc merits or i^6^\s of pq6^ryi huf" 01^ 
W^ tog^^r, from, afl ciuftrX€«;8. Mi^yifm^^ 

Qpw , tjhis principle i?yejry ho|y ,mho Jjvfqc wrpt^ f fn{|j)oJt 
l^ i^Qwn to h^ a copyist ; If ut tb|U 19 no^ a. princfpif 
li|)K v^hjkE a][\y one wl)b u,ndc;cstpds poftry wit) (faf^ 
Qiqme^t tjeAuided.,' The (qll^vring i^efbcUobv, c^ug g/:sU 
^^ j))e>^calm of a sumoieit^a night, together .^iiiu thus 
description wlud> follows^ qft^ shower al, day hj5M^ <^ 
\)^cf5p^pf 'morning, are '.exceedingly heauMitjiU f 

AhAj thera «ne mbmoils wben thamlnd is cala^ j: . ' ) !. 
Placid and ISMiqitti as ab InlAiid bilcit' v r. .:• »i; 

<;tung 8f cf ijely pura|roffi,h]3U(e t9 l^r^k^hr 



still m 




dorlae 



Mffikt^orpardylmrn] 



Hieher and hli 

V!kb^ ailtflMft^atiff Mybad 4ote &d(*,. 
^/BlOjy^oattaesBinMKQtlMI C!i<titti^tuRnf 

Tkfi Bfl61^ttf;€lid<liiteiapAir«> mgr aUit^^ ' 
lA^rftMjlnpORAri nMlllMe*«iflliMaB,; 

l{4^9o4iMH^(Ujn% and light 

Lo ! o*er the wdUn aaOs a whlte-'frlnnS' cToudr 

That lares thi 

Now it is 

0£iiiclii^liftfat».SMBilAoMalMv^ira] 






o^ it is gathering in a darker thitmd^-^ .. . 
^Mii'M#^U orS Sd ^hkiacSemS^ ' ' 
!!I%eI«tar»'aM4M]ftPbi <v«{Uy fn ^M^e'festooi 
(liiiclii^i^li|fat».SMBilAoMalMv^iray>^' ^^ 
It rains; the dnskywoNods rvo^re their boon 



QftUf»id)pilrti,olthlPtt««Mft^p%^ ^ 
Andtaift «hfl(}tfiBUiag fli6««r fiOk'te <Mh Udosned 

-ni, ' M Pj-.''''fi:> lot .'.•''<> *- /'ii >'{'< :«■." h . . 

Tilt hn^iamreriip^HafM tfnwM^lMww 
iJJ^ 9Qng<ofhUiJV^^«J>»Bl>>>MBi(tf4i»alrHnsr- 
li^eU^i an44lM wiepi«gtilo«crft|«M 
>>«$^r ;mldi«; ihft #r^9fl»«ifwi%— 

J^6v^^Sii^'mn6^ ftqin,«ieir ^oral dream&i* 
tfn^ iii^<;ST<tfnr,LlLthii i^hiB^rt'ofatlie.lea^ 
Tllf^ Wairti*^ A^i^ Ihrf tif ndife Wie Ja'ffl& 

She oomes, — ^in glwy w a llting from the east ! 

Health on her ehuA'/aLmnus c suirTA wrbrows} 
With robm of purple o'er h<*r azure bx^past^ 
^ ^tttf goSdeh hMf, tltetf^Ahe^ ftirf^^owa 
/Bnaddkg t>erftimar4(Kich>aiMttMies Hm^^ 
And gathering up her diamonds noittillife wvMd^ 

To m^^ i(hem ^midst t^e^vapour^ that repose 
Rii «Ut# i»is iftkfT* thi^ Utf ttM loodi ' ' ^^ 

We have room for only one other passage, exprtnire 
of aywrngyw^s delight m uatui e ; w Hl c h niUHl he read 
with pleasures nO/llIV. 

Even from my childhood Jiat my soul been fill'd 
With love for what it look'd on, and beoonae 
itfiAt%/tJiauifiatt^iiM!iL^Wi^ - 

Q^y<»g^ m i tfrtTn O r/ .>jiia n is j , ^ >flww»,Wiu ^! 
.wood^eraini94 m«wMii».Qr«v 




iHlortals tfcetr mockery, spuming' earfh^s eonhrol-^ 
Tfi^'eihilVTwt'ih the woiSd, 



Sbv'Wfoild 484b tiss aeul. 
ni IIm vofatited: VBpami, £reed fi^sin 
J^mtfid oaJtighs^JWld, when, ifr/ufw. bat 
Li.The Q^uds^diih^ rotf outiffi^Mh 



but ifae ^Aroi'ld fn ifie^^oulf 

, ' ' . 1 , : ..'0 :•)■■• 10 



(.!■! 



«H^ 



.jf- 



ijlawy pw(^ 



I'.n. 



Sthofc'sficli a vapoifr flUs'^^oft htev^nly heiihi;^! ' " "^ 
'fl!o«^.nittitth^Mn), ojiC(i¥n«4, expand in bltssWi'fi^htt 

Even in its fetters of < n r a > |W tngclayy { -^^^ M') *j ' ot 
>g' yjiMirfs Joinflft&Bgao i d iuMi i' ta liad aBbiimih^ rc-nl 
£«nirthin8«oiMrfiiitm4wMar^y<4'yaA^i!' i:n i,Ti. r.7 
.,.U^k9own(4o eaUJpjrwith aUjM ^Qtii«t»«f«i4me|i .Hw 
, .4 .Hwkipg nwrtaUty j.^, 

•latti^ iojimortal squl ;. that ocean,7-earjV »— • , - ,, j •:> 
. :&iveij,?nouAt^yaIe8,it|fr^J-f^zo;;i^^^ 
Clime,—- . , 






fVod the cold'pAlesto the ewiatoi^s iii^h,— ' -^^'^'' --^^^'^ "''t^lj^' irnprovcGnenl, ms^ 'Ms'^ iU J^ijrfock on Dr 
I The soul»s a World ctf worlds^— In/apcfiihg «^xtf ^ts iii|ttf. pdljU^tdl^^ $j^(or:f p( Sp®a^' powi^* » ^"*^ 



Of Nature ; and I*ve leam*d more from them,* ' 
Than I could do in poiiMfMli^'o^tlie tomei^ 

iKfe'^d^tj^^iAiiteria'^^ 

The«f^ totb^o<ta)ttemiAat)bn^fmy <}o<l,-: ' 
fit Attxwl«v Ai«ilgl&y lAuihiM' of^il^e'Wfiblev- 
Tolove,— to fear,— to worship,— tiH^dbV^!' • 
^rdafkdaym'Ntf'trwibte'SiBd'^istpflto, " -- 
Shg^w^tHis d^miiogi «am^ «clelftlsiilfght I ^ 
T^ l¥^V ^see |l\#^y<ifshi« aUtngr tnte^ 

„!W^r »Wi Mi>?« Wj^ ^TW>tutr«^ithrtlil «iy - 
gSJW:. WM W «V*l. i^ipoetf y,t^ Himp ,..,.,,/.. 
J5^,|iji|s ^%i^ ^d th* flWu%i „. ; ,i. .M 

li. We4U<)4orftl£>8tll0t(y w^'|<^ Wittfkdllr^rirt^ftffl 
aptptctitiOM-^f tbifl«>«til&'"" ^ " *' -j"^ i'" "-: ^' ''' ''] 

7i.ni • ;/ 'ii .)■ '■' ')-i[r...' 'i! ft ,^:\v, ,if','i'ry"'''j ' 
The 2]tt Edition. Tlw^o^Mil in JlWltaldzr A i«.| 
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' it vnk iDlo settiaoi, and tppepding Qac'itiow' f<i''4x- 

mildifficulL.*DaU vUeb ttuf-Menr. Tk^fiUn^tw 
b«D fomd ot pttl luUitf it ■duwlBfaud'sciMiDgb, 

.sractotbe Mtttif-^nt«dlttm. Ta't«cl» bf dicw, ad- 
I Jiiimf^i twy ro w nnwM -hyrt (wWraode, ^tJd tHerii^ 



(w^icl 



ait. 



If Nfv. [BythcAiUliorofElU WtiMr'xMxlSlCi- 
dmt'iAuIflut.. lK]gidM...WhilUk(«:&:Oi. IBSA) 

Tats u"ai>ogIc ef UMM>|iJMil(% -to Itatratt jmep 
' c..ldin U <|p«(fmiHKl tVwUvtaniistitMtamdm^. 

umtbthem eooTCTBint wiih tbc neaninjtifi'VordB. 

Ibe Ml of moat tpelliog-booki, for shildren hcgla. 
i tag ID leUBr-ilt tW'Maia>iyilaBha-aw ttiooltMMX 

pliaidbppiJlr»f l)aU(a.rsK^wAn«ltieW»nu>n< *4itch 

It liraiSe,"-^' Pwt, an- »>i*MFtejtr« ftoW iUodj^jiJ 

''FuirrimMtl«»'[tf uNMffn^ra,'' &c. Ft Is errant 
iihwtb^'linaapIaiiitioiiBtall. Th^sm1|i)roFth^u)».. 

CulUuk vork betStt ni'lii^ CiiqftWc3.'ta BiV^e^.l.CtpIr 
■mriiirbnt syllable, by worda bfon?, orSfURi uxf' 
I IJWmdooijlUbUs' rooci, bg worit»ol«we«lingnt«q' 

ijUible*. Tbc plui u excellent, and the excculion not 



' AlkiiMH]. . 182S. 

^ A CArlTAL ttaisUoit-pocVet compaiUDa for all whft. 
. fccaUte ID hoiae.abh, or cnlnifH tbeii peiwu oa iba 

btckofiheaoiinal.' , ,, 



SCIENCE. 



I TflE tOKHiltlON'ANAUisiOnV OP TUB BAATa 

' A Nta Sgitemaf Cmb^,^ wMeA lh» Ortat flocnU 
I llimt o/OfSarth attajtnttnaleit IntluiV, 'an't-^ 

mated <i(-Mnt la MotitA Sitenct kriS Sacrti 
\ Biilarj^' By AriftTS* Urt, M.Er. V.TLi.Ttottiio} 

of Fbrlla ni<I'Lieaii;Kr'on Cttemhtiy In "the; Aiider. 

miin UntTenittj:! Xondaa.' '^ngiuan jc C<j. tSt^ 

rBiiKitdm(lmeii'tdf'I)iiI);[e''awarbtieaUQf ib* 
miiatioa o^'uii: pilaieyat,«wld, and, ilie reialuliaflt 
•UiiiiuDdfira^^iledifc^fgDTiiSPokiginl.pbfiifBCB^ 
"pliyiialpriiiciplea. . . , '/ ; i— . i 

Tbt Siti otthmt pbatomaat k'Oi*' i»Urii>r.ttta4 tf 

1 Acitrlh. i.'I'Mnthbnpisiin'eDM ot Fotn-ier; -Ar^ 
»d Birgc; hm liHninoasIr detaihd, 4>e mv ted to D^e 

, mlDUan, tbM tba^'it t^'incrnm !h 'tfte )k» of (He 
oift u ■( deacena^ if niailj aHe dr^ df Fitircnh^^ 

I f» (Ttrj lUtf-fiTe ftrt T WthoDgtl tilft Wlewal h'eat has, 
a >B Fi»b4||UiO],.b«wii4«iseM>i>«:ti)ledlheiiH>d..That 

'^"•mcnaMifi |fa«nM<a«r4ticRitb<MtaibDtdb7tfac 

I RiiWce or ■ great central inutiar,fir«ti MeM» tbeioo^ 
["J""! ■ajofmi plftioiogit.i a od It aj^ara to be proved 
»I the txperimenf, d priori; in rcipcci w it, if we may 
" ■pak, 4ial<UsA ex|Aita* \he' caaM of thegtMaiil 
^oUuigBeflpldciar l«>]taritun, 'allvel) 89 ihifwhiel 
l«Bk»|da(««n.lh«taiflu:»sfaMcihc'«MNlv Mhichi 
"wrimpty.MrAniiUMlyiiHit: -> ' ''' 

" ir It apply heat to the Bat bottom of a d^^^i . 
"IWlrpn, eopp«i,«t«,) Bhich contains sevctal olle''- 

" m nptnueual Itins orBngtiata, an. I ccreied wIQi 



^ijte^, 'Te,iVlI wait in Vai6 for ^y dialtiict taanilista. 

eit/aye^wiU tjcDwe.WaipaifeJb^ thi tieat!nti)a»«hiat. 
iTSpeiviouijJo liquids; so that tbe incunibeiit vate^ ftill. 
ntym airire &( Ihe aiftiiAt source, and, seyerqd.t^y'ba^ 
chn^lucliOig jna£uiTs, tjun never gror ° — i-:-"~ — ^^ 
Fri OfBj'greai boilc^ of itcafi-eqgit 
thi!i'e^c;t daily occur. wbiip.Pfroi 
rhus, anfloji^Ecf.' ->VV«yet^e_^ 
(^i^of u^, more eepcuBllji aeleniric 
of gypiuin oh tbe Iwtton), 'wl»di pn 

■ i OS jp inureept ^ larB" poTj^<"i "f 
tnl l^ »peiitMfg^ tie l(u^ from tt; 
leUl lo^e.^Dlnc.^ited, aai to biii 

poiit hf^i teen Jwown to yoy seven 
a' tiony Tiardn't^ss; and,' tm libotioi 
hfta.iieii^eped <hf insfl, quite in<f> 
dCie aupnly of [steain," 

■ 'VM^ ^aiteS, maf pt Uietematk, -ria ' pwfiipi^', 
p, tttf^denying brevity,—" .;^tie7irs I age of tbe.wofli,, 

tli'eni extending probably througli aereral cemurics, fi^ll^^ 
'realized the uaivCTsal and unfading apring of'lhe' poeli.' 
Under such foatertag pomi of >^ttatian, the coal- 
measure planw were inatureij, in counilwi myriads, with 
a'rJipiAtfi^ Mitch tnbdfln txperi(:iicb'(;tti"ruMfifa'li(i 

From such facts, the four follWing fttlpiiXdiH iwAn 

be fully esublisbed :_1. Tbata ereat paiiioo of die 

prtsitt<'flfrIanto>o*tpameiil»*lriEt!KAiaary»trSta, 

-i'wWih sn^rtpleW'WIfi Bfa Sheik oTtfie nrist ddiciift- 

iKitUtt; dlttributefl entire ita w^u^m bddi,— hire'lKin; 

2.' TfiHfiMtWnthe whisrose cnisl of^lhe dobe, tifflijl 
slve mahaUlli rtlst, «blch hsvc glfen ~ J- " ■'■-'- 

ftgtito^'aaq III ocrf BUL' ui uic 
skm of Ibe pritnordial dry land till the present 'day.— 
S Wkiilic twari, at whose botldm maay of 6dr^h*i' 
st^t cdrlby sEraiil ware' depDs!trd, has not been le^heS' 
bytfliSJpBiioii of !« wains into cttrallal spati^, orbj: 
their obsdfiition ibto the hawels of tie eirUi ; — arid a.' 
Thitj Ihtrttbt^, It! 'diannel' must have been Aangt* b)- 
(tanifctpnce, of'igrtat portion ^t Irisl, trf ip-l>alci«, 
ftoni their andentlotbcir pfcscift bashi; an'tftScl-'tt- 
ftrabh io'ToUihIc ageocy, -which has opctited H^ dnt. 
Ing tb^dldlandSjandapheaihtgUie new, ' ' 

Thctftjeeiloffio ibese-, saggeiirf bya"Wt«fice 'lb 
the^anga in tbeglobnlai flguieof -theeaitb) toebtt- 
Bted, by Kferenee to a ihwph eKpwiniBmi 

"jrweliaUa'poitnftil magnit, lalhilt wHyaftovM 
surCice-orirDn flings, strewed opott a UMe, M fhv&gs 
wm 'ehsuC, bKaaie the Action betirecn the solid pUne, 
and ihc particles, is equiralent to a cohesive force, and 
prevents [hem from obeying the magnetic^ aitractioty 



blo*^ th(B ibemagilelHal aXnaion will hecaaC 
effective, aad tba inn Hinga will armngB ihcdiaelTH in 
beautiful curves, acewdant with ihe known Ikws of tna^- 
netisB. 1(1 Wte imlnnef, ih« partiid dhraptionB ifai 
tremors of the lerrestrial strata, during its rrihSltlitadi^ 
luvial state, wolild permit a conespDncUngpottioi) of Iti 
ihattered surface to arrange iudf, conformably to iht 
««nuipeia1 and ctniiifiigal powers under which it ifr 
partial approximation, in its figute, 
U Af rmUMB." 

I that 

led, 'liauld-nhlbit Tpedmens nf ^e Horn Of the an. 

.. _ . ,., . ---i^Min 

r iriib 

. if peculiar Intstest. ,Wa wonder that 

iffiaff j^^ shells Ibould hfve preaerred their oriuii*! 
■ud organic fiiRns amid " the wreck of matter and the 
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cntth of worlds," — the pies«ur« of TpdukTrrthe u^iiipA- 
tionii of moisture, — and the f»v^ge« q( Bfafj§ | ^ut i^ 
fragile leavea, and buds, and blossonMi* i^9^1diip4:AP 
embalming sepulture amidst cannfltionf tW upb^aM^ 
the solid earth, is almost beyopd a|?tfiusbiQ«^^.j \^ 
such is the fact, and so pfur&ctly are tbey pf<s^Tit4L f^^ 
treatises on their botanix^l classification ^av9 9ippe4^((4- 
The latest and best of th^se fire by, « vfry. younSf bm 
already justly distinguished Fren<;bmf|i9 ^f Adolpbe 
|}roogniart, son of the cofiC^u^>^ of f^^Y^^p vai worthy 
of such a sire.* Ili^ re^^carch^!^ wpt i^t. QU^e, cunouf ai^l 
profound, an4 tb^ yo^ and i4locf f^e .i^re^dy ^ 
debtors, while he has ^arcely .nup[ib<^e4 the j^axs th^t 
would entitle him to sit on tne first iform at Eton Col- 
lege. . . 

HaTing endeavoured ^ s^ye mt enigma of the pri- 
meval world—the fervid tempecatuvaof even its drcum- 
polar zones, the Doctor next ofivs some remarks illus- 
trative of another geolqgical difficulty..^^e iranpfer^^f 
the ocean from its ancient to U^ present bed* ^Perhaps 
the most striking example diluviap eyes baye/cver jn^it- 
nessed, of the force of the uprearing power of the agi- 
tated inferior strata, in reversing sdn and land^ <^ jfli^ten 
referred to, was that narrated by Ma^ia Orahanii, (^ oc- 
curring in Chili in 1822. <^ On the n^oroing cf the 20to 
November, it appeared that the tchole line of coasts from 
north to souths to the dUiance ofahQve 100 milcs^ hqd 
been raised alove its former IcvcU The alteration of 
level at V^alparaiso was about three feet, and sofn^ rocks 
were thus newly exposed, on which the fishernien col- 
lected the scallop shcU-fish, which waA not known to 
exist there before the earthquake." 

Incidentally, with respect to the coral reefs which riie 
in the southern Indian ocean, it is remarked^ that what 
has formerly been published about the inimcnse ei^ec- 
tions which the saxigenous polypi are capable of execu- 
ting, is erroneous, and greatly exaggerated. 

Wc now approach a portion of the work of singul^ 
daring and power. It is boldly headed at the outset, 
** The Deluge Described,'* and is nec^SiMirily more 
speculative and hypothetical than tny of the prect^ing 
portions ; but it is still much in the spirit oi the fol- 
lowing iulmirahly condensed paragraphs ; 




to Bhir, * On the 10th day of ihe second ngionth, which 
was on Sunday, Nov. 3i)Lh, 2347, ^^^ coiumand«d 
Noah to enter into the ark with his family ; ^nd the 
next Sunday, Dec. 7th, it began to raui, and relied 40 
days, and the deluge continued 150 days. On Wednes- 
day, May 6th, 2348, the ark rested on I^toun^ Aramu 
The tops of the mountains became visible en Sunday, 
July 19th, and on Friday, Nov. 18tli, Noah came foflh 
out of the ark, with all that were with him,' 

" When the barriers of the ocean began to give w^y 
before the explosive forces, the waters would invade the 
shores, and spread over the sunken land, augmenting 
prodigiouiily the evaporating surface, and thus bringing 
the atmosphere to the dew point, a state of saturation to 
which, previously, it could seldom, and in, fjpw places, 
attain, on account of the area of the dry ground lacing 
great relative to that of the sea. From ^lif cause^ as 
well as from the immense quantity of vapoiirs which are 
known to rise from craters into lbs higher and cpojer 
regions of the air at (he period of eruptions, an imii^ense 
formation of cloud and acposition of rain would eqsue.** 

It will here "^e observed, how the ba^es lf^id,4QW,A|9n 

' :■ ' '." ' . ' 7 \f \ i r^*' p 

• When la Paris, we visited the Institute of France, ana io 
the KsH of the Academy of Sdeneet, when thethembei^ Had as- 
temUcda we Cilt avn^ves amid the most avguit and UluttrioiM 
congregation in the world. A young gmUnnsn n«o yoMOg aa to 
appear yet bo^ish^showed us the most marked attcnSon in 
naming tb« moet distingnirfied individuals among dxiyi w4io are 
lOl famous. We sat to a ijteeii of tte wSHdow togetlwi^ and. n- 
uiged cards. His bore the nam«-^olpbe Br^n^^iiarV 



ludfn limm -tlwOt out of j4aoiw art in#da to tell with 
y»d{giAmwKl<pp <^ niW»^ *^ffMH ft i#,f>|y inihaUoiiowsi 

. ''y^$fXf;jp^ft^m^}^^f,^mi^ nia 

ffpn) WW wpff,WfiaJl >fwaA,,».«teH(^P*r<j if m the 
.«r^Jif,.^f.Ui« iwl(«rP.V*i<?»4b«njpvRdMttlib^ earth. 
i:jM,a^9mpb^i%lMiVr^V^>;|nfi)^ly th^ c^puMtiogne. 
f^Mtm, $i^«Hgl» Wbic;if.4^HfPyi^Pf^^M]aa ffi« transfened 
irom iwust to dry place** )$t»u)Qimg. \S niuvs^y la- 
^n^ted >ta tampcarat^e of 80^, F^nreoheit, round an 
4^u^a,8phen, it could leeeive Tapp^v mextly equivs. 
]^ttp'it9d«HrppiAt,«ffiK>jw th^.^tiMst ^h^an- 

ura of only ono inch of mercury, or I3.G |i)ches of 
water. This if all (hat could fall ^m it io its transi- 
tion fhicri inoifitUTe to absollite dimness ; a quantity in- 
capaUe of pioduerttg' k genetri ieliigec Tlie foimatioa 

4rtid>40Mfitfi^ apip #QMiiltti««ifMlik» nnmw of distO. 

JbHMMbjylviftll dill0M;«iltyiMiBiiittf WHKHir ki^ablishcd 
jJbWHfi^; t|l«(Mr,||^T#v> m^ |»,flfin9ni44^0^C«lali0D of 
.^%mi AH ^ §lir(M» MpFs^ ,Bii4;Ah«s mpiHatMm cso 

. , Ffpm 'th« abflaoM #C ifti% aiii fme^^ 
iWP4Mta«^M;«Ddifm4ocMai9iiad by fyap9ia4qn sad 
4«piMil»<«s. il i». iligfMWiJbK iiftifcd» that aU asimsl 
fm vftf^lft 9Mdiii|t%iHiwifouQ4i mnal tboa have bees 
4)rwinally Wcfttod^^t Iw 4bcy WftOdindlbiiff sepoltaie 

, We beforo ad wrted la Ui Penn*4 iden, that the rstis 
of land to watai mm itfiMod by te fMugf t for he as. 
jimnes tbAt our actuAl aeaa coi^eapond ijn wrA^re to the 
a9t<dil#yia« ^aada^ Md icmr ftoUMi Uf4$ <to the antedi. 
lavian aeai. But the reseanlMa of Paof^im Buckisiid 
on the l^iriilaod aad Franoonia ^^wa^ aa mil as those 
of Banm Cuvier on tbr groitD jof Oiaellas ^oQcu' ^ 
prove ihal these wer$ dene' InbidM ted by aDtedihiTisa 
quadrupediy and therefore muai bavf formal a portioo 
pf its di^y land. 

„ WiiJ^ Ut PflbnU |Niap«hi«li cf Japd ivd wat«, w 
author conceives the tenraqMoottt. globe would not have 
been liabitable by maa» and bia companion animals. It 
would hure posaesaed oeatJly tbret yarts 9^ earthy sur- 
fiMO ^ OBA of «|;uoou%. wb«wa» lhet« i«>90« fidly thrw 
of aqueous surface to one pf earthy. OTi since dry 
gnound ii the heatiog ann€ice» and waier ia the cooling, 
ihe heating f^eu^y of tUatiine<«nt £lobe would have 
been three ,^ii%fa grsater tbaa i^ prmnlt ar.d iu cool. 
ing faeulii three, tlm^ leaai making » ninefold differ- 
(•Ge,in calojdfia oonnUbationibefaraeniltf iwq,— without 
taking into account ttM prnper Wl of the ant^dMuyian 
.aeas. , The propovtioq, however, of tbe fortner writer, 
though inaccurate, is ao far<orre0| fa showing that there 
waa more )and than noai j and tlwi«i,onrdipiniiM tem- 
perature is c^ay indicaied* , fint if Oi^ f^m^A ^ 
wereof leMeiLtant, tbey lieue daojKiW^a )wih»w«»idi 
•ndbeoce in greater proximity wutJ^ J^fi fi](ed4M>tt ^ 
plosive metaK und . ^uld, »S%m the deUir^ w^ ^*° 
itnd c»ysa, by^ eeaneq^MAnt vi9lcanif wuptieas, these ▼«« 

geaujouMMa fi^ l«7ik whwJi^wijPM*^^*^^^*^ *^' 
hibita. 

We JWw dr»wi, new the istA iff iM9.vm\K^ wk, 
iihi«b> biifore npnelttdi*^* ge^iemplAtea rt^ 4aiiwi »• 
midns Of; liuin^ of lUe JPdHgfy»-4n reiVatnca perdy ^ 
theii:iiKin^€haracteri»ticj^ m ponuaated with th^ typa 
in ibe,prw«at timet and iha f»iOf U**: eniergewe ot Ua 
, prweqt efrtb, lit ia ifqpi thia .aiisv«y, as cloqwBt u it 
jyi PQvelvii>^g<^Ptts», i;onwrelieaiiv«^ «p4 yrolouno, yet 
f in^pJU «Qd SQ;ipt^^«iI« mt4 ,wt slew i 
, r* Xb(e Mieologw, fm:^9inMm rawi»»M, m w« P"J; 
jMiifl,<j^ t^e delniQe se supliGotdic sketched io tlie 10*« 
Paalm, allu&icna whick ^?o«r the ida»pf tii« postdihi* 
vw 'Wltx liftviog b^en BeppJkdj»ii|> mu»9k by a b«» 

creative fiat ; whil»; through Noah, mankind a» sll U» 
«hildi«n^ Adam. ' Tlie watersatood above tk too^ 
> taind ,* at Iby tcfbuke tli^ fled ; at die vmce of thy 



diooder* {ftktaie tttlionihn f^ ^ they htttcd ftVAV. 7%t 
iKWiilafni oftftikf, me valleyt d^sfen/l* untotmpliee 
fftdchthoa hsusi fooddecl fot Aiem. Th<ra hifet set » 
bottod that ttsey maj ndt J^aftir <mt $ tfirst' Che;^ /tii*fi ho/ 
t^ain io arcer the eaHh, TItoa lii#e§t tlit flioe, they'^ 
(basts both noall and great) (^atetroMAed'j'thttu tklct^ 
1V17 Aeif breath. theT df«, ihd fet&rn' to thdr dust. 
TfumtefuUrtfifffh ifty SMfHj ihe^ arU t¥tttiHf tfni 
iSmnn^irntikefBLeetfiheeetttk,^ '^Tbt'lsngtiageor 
dv bat kn^M tnttse stft^I^hieiitt ^6hie^(0g%(ife1iiiti& 
the teacratloii ornnlofate; and tht^pito^aga^tm of fftafik^; 
in (£1 ordinat/ -^tif, Caa it be so^ ap)»«a w^tlkOttV ptoC 
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Hflf Witt MMUfca 110, WM «mMMi'%fiklidibtoftrt4lie 
M: rhM U i»M ntflMA^al'lt alMttia luvo'be^ taw- 
faMVii) {a oHwMdiB 'Ami M# odMAifCiiiiou df flMcMllii^ 
liiB «rdi tMd ailAiAapheraf ^ ^IttV aittlHtr mata ft 
obfkM^iwtMylhNH thft4tfi^hiii«'%«»4i'i*i»Mdh1he 
oetMrie enaigii of HeaTen'a faTonr ia aanoanced, «li irett 
■ from tiie My pu^pMe #Md|i«t lAife otdaliiM to se^ve, 
bit Aem tho ch«n|^ «hat^ had taken pllu» itf «lw9« f A Mlai. 
ontoeMh^Cher, tfMMflln«8ChaT»MeB^«al|«f MrM^^, 
M tt VIS ^oifOMy In cMhf tight r ibrM«idtf)iffiBU, nei. 
apfiiig pMlibly ^ihthr davdttd tandi^a panm ef a 
grat eoBtinent noir covered hj the Pacific, might nttet 
hive vitacMed a tunehi^e ahowev. A tta«fpy of cfoudf 
iadced migbtoften hw ittelshod Io ^ eodcr udper i«. 
^of ditir rieien, but the aitiMmta teaiekfe, ki dewetid. 
iag dHMgh^he warMtr Aerial ataata bebv^ irauid ye» 
\m ugda loiAWMMte Ttt]^r. ^ . • 

Wkh a lefmatioB of thdahtrard weteniioM to «t aft- 
^bKj i no y mtateut trtth Dlvlfie Writy of the pretefadcd 
QMn ef Htodotf HHiwlomy^ given to the #ofld 1>y 
B»l{fy*^MitbtlBaifhmi^ the cMfbUitleit ofth* tTaiMVi 
ifRkupefet'* notioD of the earth*B age, deduced ^from 
mil of SieWhD In^a, irhleb fi ^n^iified «t thi outset,-. 
a fork ef larSfVMt, and vavicil Iom, and deitlned to 
bNome M pofa<« a» die Katiival Theology of Paley, 
oadadee-itadf m Adl, noble, and, we ihocdd iJhhik, 
tell^h im«ort«l, eommeniaif on ilic paiMgo Awn 
SdiUgdl quoted bf na befom. 

The KMk of e^tidl projfiORlona of genhu, labdnr, end 
ikOl, ind bihigiag down iiiftirni«(tio» on alt it treata of 
dl the doee dfthn laiit yenr, ft mUl make Oeelogy ttlll 
nve t popnktf atady, by ftho#hig it to be a deifghtmi, 
uimdtflng it an eaay «ne 1 and ha who^ ov^n at Ms 
boMe, bai armed Mmadlf with a knowledge of the ImmL. 
iig prtaelplea «f that sdeneo, like the stodeni of Bo. 
t»7, seed not dfcad the toHtade of the dlmrieet wildOr- 
Ml, nor dM sllenoo d the lonelfeat deMrt Henoe« 
bith, to Bueh ao one, • voice wtU apeeik from evwy bar- 
» nel[, nd wMovn wilt nnfoM itself in every herb that 
Rtnitsstnited hoAd.' NO apot in NatnTe*a domain e«n 
be veuiseine to him t whila even the most favoured of 
Aeihesef earth will, in the terms of** Pmris BaHn^*' 
* Ot^i CUf/' ft& aeqnin an aatoeialed nnd elevA- 
SediotRcst. 

To aid hi dbMtthg the aftMiCkni of mttAoed and 
Ml toflvfli pane, ennobling pnrsutia, haebeen onr 
no* To dHMe thoae eonidktory eonclnsfott, wht^h 
noice, rlghtijfAnMr^gated, hifngi fo the hosom^ of 
t^iofmnoae, \mi peihaps n«rvoukIy e^dted, lover of 
tnith^bat are here, In tfte ttUe hplrit of Philosophy 
"u«4 to Religion, Aitfatly cOncntenated^ha^ been 
«nuiQ. If we ihall, hoWei^r'hambly, have a^livted 
^ vvk in doing fli«M¥-uJby inAking its mei^t^ 6&rlv, 
nt, hi 10 (k^ aa our voice' extends, widely kAoWn»^we 
juU not tpeak of oufUdfOtfT',^ that hft9 been one'of 
w*tt and of delight.4rat of 6tfr pride :— .we '<it*e Mifre 
*i>ttwndea.' ' ■ . 



ti were easy to aSay such lofty praise with hesitated 
hTnts, and to assume sagacity in discovering faults ; but 
^faere general and sustained eloquence abounds, we can- 
not condescend to dwell on a few inflated and sound* 
ing phraaes. These are too trivial to be blemishes, 
and will be unseen in the second and succeeding editions^ 
to which the book mast hasten. A brief Gloasary of 
tie^nlc^ terms vrill be a proper addition to these. Tiie 
t)^graphy of the work is a credit to even the dty of 
the rotdises and Urics ; and the liberti spirit of the 
^ptibfti^ers has enriched the work with a series of iUus- 
Vri^tiorifl in cdpper and wood, numerous and costly, mach 
^efycttd the ceneral rule of the trade. 
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UUttftfof'Senlpture. Painting, and ArcMtecture. 
l^yS, 8. Memet, LL.D. Constable*8 Miscellany. 
^;Vol^XXIX. Edinbutgh. 1829. 

tk l( strict point of view, Paiotbg dwcs little or nothing 
^6 the Ancients. The only merit possessed by ths Egvpt. 
tan painters is acertain correctness of linear profile, which 
roaf have ^^tn first acquired by the tracing of shadows. 
Many of their works still remain, with the colouring al- 
ktiost as fr£sh and vivid as when it was first laid on. 
Theise have been principally found on the walls of 
iemples, tombs, or nypogeums. Like th^ir sculptures, 
tihoy are allegorical, grotesque, and graceless, — though 
not without Interest, from conRideratlons unconnected 
' wtth taste.' As to Greek paintings, wc arc acquainted with 
them only by description ; although, were we implicitly 
to believe all that has been written concerning them, 
they wc^e no less entitled to rank as models, than the 
wonderful existing creations in the sister art of sculpture. 
But thougli we cannot fail fully to appreciate the judg- 
ment of authors, which is shown to such advantage 
in thci^ minute accuracy of criticism when applied to 
scnflpture, yet, as Dr Alemes justly observes, *^ taste 
being netessaiilj formed upon the very models on whicii 
it passes sentence, cannot be admitted as evidence be- 
yond its experience.'* For this reason, and for otliers 
Wiiieh he has stated, and in which we entirely coincide, 
we are disposed to think the alleged proficiency of the 
ancients in this branch of art rather problematical. 
The history of Greek pahitmg, given us by Pliny and 
others, is too utinatnnl to be strictly true. If the 
Greeks hid atrived at such eminence as is pretended, 
we should' peruinly find a greater number of namea 
enrolled as professors of the art; only fifteen are 
mentioned by Pausanias, whereas one nundred and 
sixty-nine are recorded by the same author as devoted 
to sculpture. The Greeks would certainly not have 
been contented with cold, though divine, beauty, had 
they been acquainted, to a great extent, witli the magic 
fbrce of which the pencil Is capable. But, however 
the case may have been, as next to no relics of Greek 
' painting now exist, it can have had no influence in form- 
ing the Italian school, wonderful and unrivalled as it ia, 
and whose pre-eminence mast ever be considered one of 
the very few family traits which serve to prove that the 
tnhAbitants of modem Italy are the descendants of die 
andent Romans. So far, therefore, as mechanical exe- 
cution, design, colour, and all that relates to painting 
as a practical art, is concerned, the moderns owe no- 
thing Co the ancients. It is only when we come to con- 
sider the mighty influence their sculpture lias always 
bad in the formation of taste, tliat we are forced to con- 
cede to thtm the praiw of liaving probably given the 
first impulse to the minds of all great painters. 

The gap which occurs in the history of p&Lnting from 
cba time that tiie Romans abandoned it as an art, only 
worthy of being practised by thvir Gresk slaves, is trc- 
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ouDdcNU. IHarlngtl]D»a|^o((igwrgiiO0^«^faliftlMW 
of iti csdctoMM oocailDiiittylmeaR^ batlilaeain^aldbJ^ 
ly iMt in gkKMi. Ati FMpM^ ttrlv ^ wUtb eml>^ 
torj^ k. >dedd«A ^feriwAdiqajdttwt ' li^lriti ynmw Xb U, t 
thoujlh not «iU 4]3e'<niddi0i«f die IdthiMUprf 'didil>ili 
pi^nuiiff find, id wiyr jiUK tlife Alpt«:MBg-4bitiBChK^ 
dttwd mlo itd7ib]fitV.n 'Eytbi^f 'Brawik^^f/Ihy'iiW'n 

o».9^tlwjefthefta]dMiiBho^> itti'M<jaH|cS^«^ 
tfaiMt Mglit BbiKitaart&hci»rfiMj|ili0>fiO i«lflwWtliig<Ai 
the' «mfiiis» of daffknefi^ uid pobtfaif tlM':iitlqF^*'<3Lod<* 
leaca ludl petfetllDm OMtmitio^ iJiMMtvofmtdiita 
h*>fMt appetnd;^ jiiadi'wiieniie'left'ii, «»ni«f iiMI at* 
tifla hivm JCBt beriir AlidttMl itaigid»ufB .Bi$b«d'» » 

Not ^coBtoitid.mth vthe tettleiiuaiiaMi»f akflM» ixf mn,' 
hM^ngBi. mMx ftvidlcji^atortUsaiteilMiitAte padnof ) 
8«iaiceb Daocddcd-tfitoin ftnBUi and viatahf iiMfaUf, 
hkOM m «tTe and striking. ibsiMwe of »jiimd psfilypMly' 
Dcitbtr hj prida of birth, «n viettis ^bfiPcUdlv' oi|Btalkuii 
tioiu In speaking of hiin^ ^omU tbas Wproa^ hiln^ 
self I •« He bNkft forth with a apietidmir wbiobcolipBcd a 
bH hia .padecBBsoiB. '. JJade vp of-aU^llieilMii^iwof 
gfWMiji lafiwatedby fbnn r,tdui9iiioB,*aod>ciRMiiiUib^t^ 
-^1 eai^ddafSy atf gq|^ ; pdintir^^^t, ifrtpms ftoit^' 
toiaiit; axAtkeOfy mofpntm, c)¥mAi\^''mMiAiDitt,''imwA*^' 
cias, philoeoplMrf flodtoniiiimei to^fdrio^iih^isdliold^ 
oS«fer]rbca«tf inifaa cpeUantedidtslbjilMi^ yithoor^* 
dunw attacbaKotito ane»dlipiiiiiiiflj ii^livriuRi^eacbw 
Fitter, to •oatteR^t^.tkaiLtBash by«9^«iplc^iKo«[te|id: 
lifirinaatlalQ. ii^ aipemiienW-^'>«> ttpack)^?«fMolv'«t 
ODoe wDtttatad the-piinaiple'andiTail^^mief^Uiejilr^lia' 
joined «& ineqiufli^ of hmkjr^ /tiiat^atioM mdta^ <lea« 
him wings Ht tha pttsnklM beaufty^'and th^inac^ flmg> 
him oniha ground m d9a«ftoaftandkai«f»f*:< W«>91P» 
ta^bim AlhiaroaoiiffOif^wiib.alLita ma|^;:ilut-ctainicttr 
wa» bia iavQuitti atadyn kkarwrtaf he i in^af fan imised 
ftimaaa .^ indtifidiial to « 9|nde% '^d!a»oifeeBrdf]^eia^ 
ed.l^fbjHiDDater fKnu-anritdaTidBiaL*?- - (U. v I (..*'..< >' il 
-Nfxt. tO'Da Vind appeaMd tbenff mighl^ .Flottttu' 
titifiV. Jibi^tbongbSimmftaJHtir>becD(eadM ^•'^fA»< 
/vA/i»fiji q/i Ate jMnaiV^ Aom hti la(tiditriae«DiftttM! 
ti«b« )r<A ^,tm€lk^sin.jkfBBptsthiih^^ 
tba iUttf tfiona: UaonaDllii* .iUajiiiad^ ftc»idiaMd|CM^< 
less in the extreme, seems to anittia|*«uc^4aiidbx»f }0 
pcpcil^ #ndmyeS;a«Qr^of i^uis^ivgj^jii^^lit^^biMQM- 

masters. The adage,' .».vn'.11 iQ ':o Jfiii) as ^ri- Us 

" By tedious toiLjLo iwmlflns arfi frprm'^;. 

HtaWd who f^^^^^^^^Jjrt," 

leems never to nave been absent frofn his memorj. On 
▼iewing his worlw, our feelinga ate.akin .to.^hpse of 
Cain, wheh 1^ bf Lifcfcftr ftVbtf^V^ttrife^r Unknown 
beings, and forms of dim, unceftain magnificence. The 

chael Angelo carries captive all attempt at criticism, 
and judgment ll«e)f ts prdiftm»d«( (befdtytVir '^jUs. 
Contemp^fary with tMfc tety'ipltn aVp^aV^afce sweet, 
the inimitable Raphael; bi;t, as in the comparison instjr 
tu^d'Htt'^rttcfiiHSb' l^WJMtahrt;^^«fe'«ft^^ 
pehKfS'oF %t^ isrcf adtoif^lV ^^^ #(^ iktmi%&m:. ^ 

wfesrfoji,- tbit RafehWdl^t^afchektHe^jilHliiW&fe'af ^t:'*^ 
liNti6 Aht^M^'i6h<x ^m of f orm-ih^^ ^f^ffi^t TOticij' 
in the representations of mythologiod existences, he~be« 
coaiea-fceUrfai pttMORfwi^as'MivefWNliiif^'' Ik lH'iSifl 
tH^ttlfscriijDMtes'bcj^ti .ihfe; lfom|u; ftti^^bii Iffeieii:;. 

tiaeri *£he, ioriw^i* i^ jtHe pMota af Jvam aft^tfcey Ure^ > i 
I lir.d feel, and act ; the latter deUoeates man in tbe ab- 
» --^iuTbt one «itebSitk'tentMwt5tIlftg-^^^ 5 . 



tbe«tbi(rpoomi^«beciqpacMiei, encwiei, and idoOi- 
ti^«ff4bi9K Rmbad eiaab in rtaemblaMe { hewaUu 
tb«ieastby iMt wm dignity, :aQd ii^aeea tomoat adTsn- 
tag0 lo^adaM of bftfltan ItlMrilfip^ 'Jtftehael Angelo 
cad kirnaimeA ^Mj in bia frnnfmaAdi; with ours be 
hakii tudftMmita^BaaDim <ban:ii-<<dMMiy to obtain 
H common medium of iiiiilllfmia. i^^.dia msd, the 
»«ia3iMbtjtb»<a»abfagJrtlM^;qfTiift»iitfii ini fti un. 

Bi^Mgfi'. ^>^^ f&T^fnt^ jkcv^^ifmmjf Mka^ and 
t% e9me;>H b^ bidding!, iif . gi^mi, abf^ »> frowo 
n|i4<i the ijoa^tancy of mip., . 

/> 7(i.Cf^t^ hare ;forrfnperiqii^^/atil^.»4adi has 
ht^ 0|f n i^dewnd^Qt ^bei;c.« • Tha tiyU, of A^hael hu 
juf ^ bjBoi ^bagracUfiaed aa ^ ^ratrfUc, tbat of Mi. 
c^ijiel Angefo m the (epic> of painUog* The distioction it 
a^cufia«« ix^a»lir^ tbeibispac bat.iiiade,to.p«8tbe. 
fore vs cbv iuU gt in copf ict vitb pafsion, ..in all its in- 
dividMi4ities of mo^e; ^biie tba Utter r^pvestfoted sod 
gf peu»Uz^d boitb ah^ractcr and pa^iam. The fir&t leads 
u& frpm^ Dftturai beauty, to d^viaa^n-tbe aacond elevates 
us At once ii^ta ^gjlona idiich his own lofty bnagioings 
bavepcpplfid^ JSence^ dian iMiebMiljAngelQ^a prophets, 
a^d otiier belnigyi^ that just boirer on t)]a ooinfines ii ho- 
mab fljixd ipirtt«jil f,yiar^oe» the wk^ X9f9g^ of art sod 
po^t^y ne^ bas, ani never will, .pvpduc^moie magni- 
fice^t.and adveotawua cnationft JTbi^.ia bis true 
pf wex«y4iin<f be ^leigns alone, invesimgHlt pith a mighu 
i4eps ui^pro^cbiiSle by m ott^r p^l- But when 
tb^ intetes^^.to bede^v^d voia known Cofonas,. ^d oi- 
tur^Cffi^t^iAat^oi^t be laila almodt^uttflrhrfl sever can 
bui line wa<U g;taadjeur»Hbf^^cT*»df4r jki fraqusntlysub. 
st^m^dldi, Reeling.. aad wbep tl^a Jiub|tct -cannot ras- 
ta^it^ prejlenle QWiff'fW^Ji^ caii^ntiM*.. j^oaanaf- 
fiKiiqn toifitjifiin, ^wtf iouffi vif i^hfi^f$fi^,he car- 
ri^s 9^r MXuxt^|^(y iu.jl^est mora),, if no^ pkyfical, ele. 
vat^n. ,..£[enp9| bl^ jit^periiaturaliDriflatpMy want ab- 



stract xna^j, aodj^vi^wmgexKcpaio^^ but they dis> 
p^X a,eQxiu»uni{y jiA tbit world ar^UnflH; wUhout its 
weaknesses or imperfectioi^ by mi^cbi;i& beact is per- 

r IC tbu be a tn»e cauin^t^ of thopow^rs^f ^ese great 
m^n^ aad we.bave drawn our ii^fanyaceafrom impies- 
sip'pa oft^a j(elt, and Jong ftudie^t x^ c^fppfttisoo can be 
mj^rq mlv^r»Qt)ifM api, tbaa tb^opa aa fnequenay re- 
vef^ted^tbfU ISjyifhi^^^^do ia the JR[opne% ISapbael the 

take his place oy the side of tbe Greek* l^pt sp tbe 
Roman and the Mantuan. The copyist of Corner, naj, 
frequently Mb itaftsAaior, ' tfios^ ' nAtuite ' b^iaUbn at S6> 
CQnd'^iBittt/»*jHioae «ibaimd«i|> in^aho i^mm^ baac about 
aa.tmsehLSbadiddnality «fa^ tbeaeUUei^ of jirpiatoan, and 
llttie moreintfcUcdtttai dis<riminaiiep>itoga wae, biater, 
^ bnn«8t^<auiit oci9upy4i. lossesuseHt si i|ia bawtnet of 
gcq|ua.tb8ii.' tfaer.onigiiu^' the ieVcriadMed^>«nd ffiaphk 
artfai.' 71ief|iealwnovimeatimaiftg'tiie.aiariB^meK 
maattarlap^eacs Jd lnivcr>aiiaan>'iMRlno4 ONiddering 
thbafaa^afahy,' and^as tndependaat'MttdaJ Midiael 
Aogrb^ Mdasd^cmaie^i^Itii* BafdMiAisagpbe "said to 
banedCOBxpoidd ybtihodipaovCTedatoid CBl»pH!d>*Jwdid 
nai^idflriief]tia!imait8riala.r MishaaVlAtafalOiAMad the 
art(p«afciAimaaaa; vadigniftaa and>^o«KdeMin«onpo- 
8Stutp,tiihei«iBnaiHbM inr€(aiMailiii,vandiboni ifat^oce 
tOiiultnrity&ofi8Mi;<K.'^-*^Pp>=16d»^8^ > • 

iHrpilMionbad'aa2ave>am^eit iwenraaiii'tovlltaapl, even 
eBLQi^siindyv^'jfcllBw ibe^ hiBtory-«f jpaloiiag Inni its 
gQlfbivtii0B^di*fiitatbrpreaentdaji. >Wa nraatbaeon- 
tTBttdiWldi BCBslyinaming^.tiie br^btstati'Whieh here 
and itbcKtfridibu ^BeMtniiicntly forth, even ameog the 
ii<h[«aiajqyrdhat vsnoimda «faem. > Tbe fbundeia of the 
f IaBcntiae.and[iloiaan;8ehoola kv9€ draady been ooosi- 
iendi«M>4liai of Vei^ioa. nezi ekdma Ataeadoo. Hen 
aolmit vaa eairidi to ila vBDoatpMrer, attd tbe ^ m«t- 
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though Ji»<iMy tQfetoitfl»ay;^liw^^(>itBi<i3t»lthflifiMckl) ^el■tiyg^^fl:^fatonrt tItW fJkniidtt mHitiii wosdo oCikef 



wme o#<m3&If y^tSMR^i^ ©t^M^ffifl?, ^feott nJigir/ KWgl»«tfdoiw Waited ih«ji^ Q&<Am^BmpikBm. 

oth€r ^tiats of «e»t celebrity «'fhi'l«|iHi'«!WdKW^ f « S?^' flnawttC.^ Mitf^JHlM^di^^ 
cidIyWfliirf^VWftWWa^l)Wii«M»to6;'W^ |ti»#i«dgfttift»rttifiqUftBfrt«*lBri^iMirt(di^ 

Ttior IMik, UbdMany M19^ «i6ttMldrfy B<s *fte'j?i!«e^ 1 ^«fl»«rtt>8W«t fiiacrfteinwm.>im^^ that 



^ - ^ v.... .r -Mm|iifepittiJ4Tm>djf.iteailMft^Uiidi4oG4^^ 

riMtjiiowiDrth* mnfld^ it^eccpting thtiof Jiii|>Mi These 






cd toe eyi%' ^ Mlh ' *A - ^f Mtbidii: 'iin,^ * liihrativ 



priAteiy ' ^^ jOieir 



vaAy ifter 



|iViltt)Di[ns«{ ifti 



Kofttibnsgi 



h{roifjiifiloDgiig:>to Scal1ajwt»j 



MloWli^ M^ifik'^tngti' tip]i^f4'AtH[mi- 



iciflit. 



^«n7ytJWl«l^j|i<^'^#Mi^W,J^^ fiirX^^^^M^ ^itej^ilurtAwwIlMtwiteri^y i^^ 



retain ^fti»>4fiai»ttfei5y I^WtAi^^iiWP ilWW?i^pWii!^ fcutwcof^d«btrtt\^|itin!d-ii«MiBiiMh(riuaiitei»«i4i. 

OB fte>«nff<Hrtf#«My hk'f e^ttrttfe<f%ertfcti«4rfti4i 6f r^"*"™*^^ fm^J^^t^^i^ft^ Itowbipiy •! 
d» DaM *id"W«nI»tt'i(AH6«Ii 0"«h«^ft*fe5^<li^W ;«^«T,*"**?"?*''" JMwBc^iKjoa. ni^nnvsdtk mAbJ. 

its tbe6»rT''?«*«r «^ «Wy iHtti^irt^ ^^'W^^ ft »«l^ifcAid4UMi«4teTt6 iiii».«auntiyuA fc^i^^ 



^^l^fcl pv»C^^fomfni^^''£tiBii0^<>fined ta fliB'«pQpMft<iio]iiB 
&mott8 ««ic. •fW¥«tft«)te; W1»ietiflH Uft^ ot" the Pim^»-{iahc siffciiDBtmMa^ti^QDiiimLiMdfftdifa^ 

piiiitii»*ft«DfttA'W»v«?t>«titiI!W[yfn& tKdfi?SVn,-iL%e 1 P®'' ^^i«'^7 *^»"/* h.iiiifcjviA4aiiiarti«tftit4e.|fant-fcbi • 



man OikrWKaiol'^mi, thoagH- i^iWii<>* itit^' tfoprt; fontt^W^i of itoe^tf>emp9i>dnlrn6t itfnlofotxiyir 
lieff «r «jtfiifei<i^ dl)j&, wStt^ ' *^ . . 



Of the Aench school of pa««it^^i'^W;rt^i'Kitf'f J**"*^*^^^ 




!,U1JXj J'lJ 



teaders, as that of Dr Memes. ' .u • i. , w* 



tiSBSjrtVSSBS'vVHr'^ __ 

onB^i1tiW''>W«^jltiV'eiift'Vh(iA'lice6^ I 
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paiiwi>BMindJi|lttAljt»<ittiMerittialAteindirtaBriioW>p 



01. i. 



ji.;r::T't' 



: .ihioad.. 



;(» 



,C-1 i-i 



oeafytni^'ijbov^ AhdiasBifehigidlxebt isaiilAhiiairendsfad.^ . 

ne character of Burns, coftffi4^Hfd>fe this point of view.f 

tdlitMclSwt.5^^ "^^ 

neved.-^.coDcvflii(9-i^ firfitqisnckfA^iiBWi tbtvio^ttla^ i . -'jcf j't ;*' )!jii.";'xu I ' J i i ' '"I ' vi ' j " ' ^ M i tjfejiiv. j n(3i ' jH ? . 

|aiiuTcdetilmtetfldL»Mil-aioddoBtJMiRilft]^:«hnn ^aM fArw tlulroiMi lyUiii^ a^Httf iti^i«ia!<^c^i/ Lli. 

BcBce might iifc«BifrmiMiKutt!«ipply.!3fliap dAimamfu 
it most be jiimy,<fwis((aiihinriii, (jftdfe^ithst tdntMp » 




jy^'j^f #l^firok«4i.^ffl^ 



■■aftd 



J 



mm 
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of BIr I^eekhnrt a»d hil nsvicvflr h«f c, in oar }adg« 
mmt, been IniiTerv^Nirtiidiy KioeettAil* 

Ihttt «re i«i> jliMniiieBt featnrei «f Mr Lodchfilfi 
V4irii:, to wWch we req«etc the •ttaMkm^f our eeaden. 
Hie (Ini li, Aatin vheeoone of bte BAifOtive kcvtUtM 
a nriek of foeii in the life of 3arnt,vhieliie3Albic hhn 
a» m men cnsUred lo the most haeo and ttW lotte ; 
not OS eil oeeasioMl traaiitfeMer of the rukt of olkigh 
and aneeospfomtaing monittj, hot as hablmailrn ?i0k 
klor of eone of the pla^ieal and mast oened dittaisa of 
coasdence Ihiooghout the latter hdf of his life. Tha 
sceood point to which «o alltide ia ihi»<.ah8t the im* 
pifssien wfaleh the aaerativo, as a whole, area «ridtDt1jf 
intended) and is ealanlnted, to leave on the reader's niaOi 
is, Ahat if Barns wpa not a fMisitively vittoona man, 
fit, vich all Me iaiiingp, he naa^ on ilw vbde, hy no 
meana iror^iy of senoro Mane, i^nebia tha imp n ai l a n , 
hi lisgiM to Bttfosy whieh th^ Sdinhmwh Beviewti aleo 
aims at producing. To ns it mears, thnt the man who 
ean admit the facta 4n Boms% faistoty which haTo been 
Glided to, and yet delihctately esme to cnch a eondn* 
•ion rtepeccbig his eharBCter» mast' be hAonting, if not 
nnder a caipahk ohiusenoss of moral pes c ept i en, at 
least nnder seeiona aaisapprehentien and pit j ndice. We 
are aware that it is, as io general it ongln to be, an in* 
▼idious task to apeak evil of the dead ) hot, when men 
whose talents give to their opinions weight in geneml 
sedetf , presume to elain the ajaapatfijr, and ill hot 
positive approbation, of mankind, Ihr die«i»ineier of one 
who, with great taleou and oome moral virtnee, was y«t 
a ooteiious profligatcti^an open despiser of tlie laws of 
God and of aH mtaoos aociety, it is tima to lay dcH- 
racy aside, and it is not nnbeooming to expose that fhlse 
charity which ** cells evil good, and good eviU-pnts 
darkneeo ihr light, and light far darkoess." 

^With the view cf prt sen ting the moral disimMer of 
Boms as a whole, ia what appeats to us to bo its true 
light, let us attempt, in (be fint pinoe, briefly to sketch 
a Arw of its moat prrniinint foatures. That ISurna wns 
a man of ezoepsive pHde, will scasoely be denied by any 
one who knows his history. £ren his biographer, Mr 
Locfchart, who jrields to none in admiration of ilie poet, 
admits (we quote from bis work, p. 148,) that ** ^^ 
toff pridg t€smed the prmindmork of bis cheracocr.** 
A groundwork of pride, laid in snrii a mind as his, ositld 
hardly want a superstructure of inrpiety f and that Banw 
was, in fact, a profane and irreligiuua man, appears 
but too evidently from hia life and writings. It is true, 
that thtough the moeal derknefs whieh bioeda over 
these, tliere here and (bete gliniirera the light of a purer 
spirit ; oosaskmaliy wo find a poem or a tetlsf, the pro- 
duction of some happier moment, breathing the spirit of 
religion— a spirit, however, which soon gives place to 
that impious disregard of things »aered, which was the 
prevailing tone of his mind. Of the other vioss with 
which Bums was chargsahle, hie pride and want oi All 
praciicel religion were, in our judgment, very much the 
source. liad his mind been imbued, as it ought to 
liave been, with die spirit of Christian borailiiy, he 
might, and undoubtediy would hsve, hoina up under 
all tliC difficulties of his untovavd sttaatioti. Bnt, 
pressed as he was from without by tho haidahips ind» 
dent to the lower ranks of life, snd from wiiWn by a 
haughty and Ambiiious pride, which disdained to be 
fottenid by any kwa, andoould with diffiaultf brook tha 
tbOMgbt of a superior, it ought not to bt greatly wo»* 
dorsd at that be gave the reins to the basest appetites of 
our fall en nature, and became at leag^, through ^peno. 
vera^ce in viciona hahitSi what hia hlstoiy wnar eon* 
vinc^avory man of hapardal judgment and pfopar M* 
ing tbtt ho wasj-^a cohfirmed fveiligate. On thispfllh* 
ful subjffit we refrahi fnom cntnting into dafsMa alnady 
sufficiently known to all who are aoquBisMad with the 



MdaniMy alsiy of Bobctt Bnmi> It it by no neao'i 
o«r iadentiott to aepiesent Bnms's eharaeinr u deroid of 
aU moral OKceHsnca. He was natnrally endowed, in bo 
c^inmote degree^ with some of the inest susecptibilitict 
of onr natnra i not «n« #11 the exoesses of which he wsi 
giUlty anAdent tO' ikstroy tho vittnoos sympatfaici of 
hia heart. H e was moreover a thoroughly hooest nisn ; 
anO, akfaoagh eraoansiot hut aonddoe hia encessivs dii. 
like at bdng undto any khid of petoninry obligste si 
in no small dsgisotho iwmiU of his ehataefeerisiie pride, 
and ^ no««iDa wmthy of thnt admiiatisn whidi has 



bean hcsiowad Bpop lt,yot hia fcttlrad of Caseheod, sad 
omtcnptof vhat«ns«ieaa and nngSMsaus, are iraits ! 
of sha rscser Wiisthy of sincesa ap paJMon* We hsre 
^na cndaatnmd in»pKfiaUy lo akelsh what sppisr to 
hatha sneu veOMtknblofeatnBOa of Boms's ehsisetcr, 
^ahaaonfyia^nsastosoir deddsd ophiienaoUic 
p h o te i .. that fay no-layhiff of dM good oacr agaiast da 
hidi as it paMiUa Addy to tatne to any other coBduiiM 
than thiS|that (ho charadeffof tha naan, oveniatbe 
sight of Ilia fellvw*«MD, io tho jnat objeot sf sevot ib 



7ha arddo in the Edinhmgh Rodcw to which k. 
ftnnaa has hosn wu^tt ia wdtien almost thiaagboet io 
a attasn cf apology for Baina,|not the less impesiiig, 
ptrhapat that iia ahlo anihor rcfraina from cnterbig into 
•ny fonnal or Ubonrsd dat^nosu Of this gcncnl sciaio 
of apology, the fbUowniff loose and OMatAdladooi itan. 
MMOta will affind a spacitBen« ^ ThoinfluencKsoftlnt 
age,- ' asps lie, aneoWng of the agam which Bams lind, 
^ hia apcn« khia, and sasoepti^ names, to say oodusg 
of his higidy ntaw ar d aituadeo, mads it meet thao 
usually difficult far hiA to rapel or resist t the bctner 
spidt that wna witbin hins arar atemly donandd i» 
sights, its aupmnscy { he spent Ids life In endearosr. 
mg ta aseondlo these ttrot and lost it, as hs muit have 
lost itjivithoot meenpiiing them hen." Aadsgsist 
^* We qncetiaa whfdier tho world has dnee whncsid 
BO nttedy sad a saene i whothev Napoieon bbnsrif, left 
to brawl with 8ir Uudsan Ijowo, and parish on bis rock 
* amid tho vsdanoholy main,^ pnsentsd to the redeetieg 
mind snch « * spectacle of pUy and fear,* as did diii ia. 
tdnaically naMov g^oiia, and perhaps gresur soul, 
waadng itadf aaray in a hopeless atntggia with bsie ce« 
tanglemonts, which coilod doser and doses roaad hiai, ! 
tdl only Death opened him an ontlet." Now we sik, 
what ia the impi^afaonr whidi theaa peaieigss see calm* 
lated to mako oa the r«sdor*s mind f UoqassdoBsbiy 
this-«4hat Bnms bi his heart hatad ihaae evil pnpeoii' 
ties and vicea by which his character was stainea ^l^bii 
he was throogh )i!e eoguged in an actfye and usceacing 
warfare against them ; — and that his ultimate defeat io 
tha straggle was sltogether the efihct of a reshtlen force 
of oirenmstanoes aetlng in direct oppodthm to bit own 
wilL We mu»t oonfesa, that in vie whole history of 
Bums we can find no marks of any such warfsre. We 
deny that he spent his Hfe in carrymg on a struggle vidt 
viccw^at he oAred any real, volunurv, babitnd re- 
sistanoe lo ^* base entanglements*" It is true, that he 
often fdt^^bttterlv iUt.-.the sting of remorse eaddisip- 
nointment ; and tnese ^ot9 of his viees he certaloljdid 
hate, and would gladly have parted with» But, that be 
hated his pride, or his profanity, or thcae sins into whida 
bja prodigacy led him, — ^thia Is a itatement altogcdter 
nnsnpported by proof. 

■ We cannot hdp remarking, that theie is a sometbi^ 
in the style In which this rtdewet is plessed, for tne 
mast parf^ to speak of the dofeou of Boras^s character, 
compietdy adapted to shut out fVom the reader*! tM 
the thonght of what common men know by the nsmes 
,of ahk and gntlt,.^a certain beautSfut, (boogh somevhst 
mystic and traoveendental drtss, in Whtdij fbr the most 
port, he clothes bis account of Bums's sbeitatkmi, br 
means of whidi von are almost irresfstiMy led to tbink 
of them, not witti those frdings of reprdwtloD whidi 
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oi^vitt if flued to mQ fiirth, bntmibervitii A*t 
s^pttby whieb it doe t« mitforuuie without bfauMb' 
TboS) MDptfinf lo om plaae Bkiina^i Hie to aoow utU 
iaiihed boiUUng,^'* Tlie |dM/' he InmiASaAfmf, 
i<«f ft mighty eulBeehsd been tketched; iome eeismiie^ 
pottieo«ft| wn vMieiof bttUdin^ ataiid eempleted'i the 
rdt moiB er leu eleeri^r fautieetedi iiith tnanf » ini* 
ittetdiing tcadeoegrv vmeh enie stinliiMft aiut HkaAkp 

7n ctt omr ineetiMraitU4he f uippead toiihiirtnei*' 
he Cfue fl»ro£ thie wiegei we shoold pnhm&f 
(h»ii-4«fieiW'ihad/^ ii8ilii|i«nl»vgi«Bikiiim hyaiA 
tiin(«Mf^he4|h# ha$(ttfted)tfae« a^t^ whet might 
b« wl bftff baoft I In-enolher f kiee he eBpreitee hhn* 
silf tbai't^^ la eiuh laiUt*' eHuahsg to Bame'e. piefet. 
lional emplegwMiia in the ettuf, ^' nee that mighly 
ipiisiionQV^j wasted^ end mhuafiUHi ^ten Jiuiy pert 
ttbeConenetheMiidi ieffitea iis^ifiu*ei?^««peiieii 
ikicb, interpeeted litesi&y^ imfdiee that the blaMe of 
Boiu'ft rum Uy wbh hi» firUonr^euik i but wl^A^ in Ak 
Ittguge ef tittth end vek life^ just wtooeAte tDtiiieiw^ 
Fint, Tbet it vee the lot of Buiiii, «e it hee heen of 
nuoy ftootlier men of noble genius, to drudge et ea «m^ 
plojncnt in whkh there wae nething great of voithy of 
iui mind ; and eeoondly, That« by profligate hdnts eet* 
iag upon »e<«iseltttlien naturally nerfoue and iitkahlai 
he won out the fi^ur «i hie body, nod gmatly ernstod 
the mvgieft of hie mind. Onee morei apolOgiiing for 
Bann'fl life, he eaye^i*^ Ovented ihs eh^ eomee into 
birboarwtth eheoudt and teeUedemaged^ and the pihK 
n thcKCwe blMeemirthy i ^ he has net beca.sU»«iao 
lui all-pewerfol ( but to know how blansewertiby, tcM 
Bi jbt wbetber hie voyage bae been eeund tho glebt, or 
(nljtoRami«ateaodtheIaie«f DogaP** Willitbc 
credited that« of this very Robert Burns^ whom ho ihfa 
rirbiallj ne^ita of aU bhunop (in what van ie nt ean 
bi '' ftlUviee and aU*powerful,")«^at ol this very man 
lit bad beibre apoken in such nppeUing term as the 
iiUoviog t*.'^ For now, with prindplee aeieiicd Iqp'evil 
eumpleffom withoul, by ' peetions feging like demean^ 
/no vicbin, bo had little need oC ic^ilioid: niagftTings 
tD whisfer treeeon in the heat of the bcttiey/or to out off 
ail ntre»t if he were already defcrated. He Joses hit 
t'tf liog of inaocenne ; hie no^ is at ▼erienee with: itsoif { 
tiKolddiivinity no longer prosides tbeie; hnt wild dn* 
iim lod yild repenteneo ebetnatdy npprese him. Ete 
Is^i too, be has committed hiipscif befimthowiorUii 
hU ebsncter for eobfiety,. dear to * i^eottteh peaiimttee 
f» copnipted woddlings en swa eoncsivn, iedeetieyed 
io ilu eyei of HMO^ andhi&on]yKefuge-eetteisMm.tryw 
lag uxb^believe hie guBtinefli, nad ie but a reftigeiCif 
^M- Tbe bUoimu d^peratioo now gachern oetr biea, 
istkm oidy by the red ligbtninge ef rtmono*'' Of 
tbi» nuui ii if, that the nmaffoviswer afeerwardieays^ 
^' With etif needefe in general^ with mon of right foeU 
icg Mf wbeie, we one not requind le plead forfluciii*** 
Asd, finaUy, h it with eespoet to this man and iiotd 
B^MD that he ipeake» in anothst plles^ thue z««/^ Thidy 
v«e «eat fortli as missionaries to their generation^ to 
tnch it a higher doctrme, b pnnf troth-i Ibeybndia 
awmge to deUf«r, which left them uinftttill it was 
accenpUsbsd i in dim thaoei of pain thiediviim bcheet 
Itf saottldcting wltbi« them> m theyboaw not vfaiit 
i* Deaeti end iek it only in myecerkme ef tiol^tieah 
ud tb^ hf^ to die vitbout artioelately utterbig kdV 
Trae, indeed I if Bums and Bymn were missienaaiento 
tbir geoemtioA of a purer triitb^ tbet ^^ <"^die trtth. 
oat 4»iculetel^ nttes^ it. Certain ^tileest it ia^ the 
' iuglier doomiif) ^ pfisflr trutb^'Me not. to ba tend 

We eennpt attempt to notice enrety thing nhiili Jir 
uekhatt bee ad^enced* by wef of apcdogy for Borne, 
B the eonise oi hie Biflfrephy* It appears' to nSf /in. 
4«d, tba hit deleneeiofthe poet owcn not a. little of i^ 
iSect to tbe.in^ideotet nee of oettebu seliMbig pbraees, 
(^apGeiiibe4«riEer'ebedMeChie mekncboly histeey 



mttfii eatpedient^ by Ae wsty, the sncceseof whleheoght 
oevteinly to recommend it to all whoee object it is to 
esLlbnnate whatever gnil* and defbraiity may stain the 
cliaracter of those whom they edmire. There era, how- 
evei^ tof Mrlfioehhefft'a more formal i^bgiee for the 
peat, one or two winoh wn icannot help noticing. In 
one pboe, bepmfafiee an eeconnt of the origin of cer* 
taU fiuilnH wblsh he had Jaetbefose related, by thefol* 
lowing paswget^S^Of theae Aiiilngs and indeed of 
all Bnme'e ibiHegi, it may bo aafidy asaeried, that these 
wne note in lye hiitoBy to nocaont and apologhse for 
tbeoBf thin oen benUiged in legaad to almost any other 
gatbtmatt\iiaBperfemidne." Noir^woahall willingly grant 
to Me fionfchatt^he tnath of oH liiat he etntes respeot^ 
ing tbeoriipn of these^/tn^, aa be Is pleeeed to term 
tbiHKfa libt it 4iO sumMaed that they at nrst took their 
nea from a- bomiog dealra in the poet*e soul to bo dis- 
eingttishid^ inm hie censciene. posasaiion of nncemmoo 
tokntr &» coQviwetioo, fsom. appetites natwrally fervid, 
iiast A ebaiafctcyiethi«bmempt.oe ^ olos and sceupubus 
enklt*' yet all thir cannot change the eismtial nature 
of thoee rietae mhieh^ through ench moans, became fixed 
demcnte of bie4hovnQte& The truth is, that if it be 
admitted ae tembig any npelogy ftr die viose of Bums, 
that they anee'lioai auch and each canees, then are 
lew chaanetem so.gnslty aa not| on the same piineiples, 
toodmitofdeAnoe. 

, Mt Iiockhaet ailowa that *^ it is poastble, for some it 
199^ be easy» to innagina a cfaarncler of a mneh higher 
oast than that of Bums, developed, too, under chcun* 
etanccs in many respocia not unlike those of his history, 
*-«tbe character of a man of lowly btrth, apd powerful 
geniua, elevated by that pbilosophy which alone is pure 
nod divine, far above all iinnoyancus of terrestrial spleen 
end paarion.'* But then he asks, ^' Couid such a b^- 
iag havo delighted his species, could he even have in- 
structed them, lilfio Bums ? Ought we not to be thank- 
ful for every »ew variety of form and circumstance, in 
and imdet which the enoobHng energies of trae and lof^y 
fenittsare fonnd addeeesing diemselves to the common 
bfetbraa of ihei^ace? WobM we have none but Mil. 
looe and €o*p«ts in poetry ; but Brownesand Southeys 
iv pieee? Wera Ibo doctrhie of intellectual ezcom- 
nMutioetaaa to be thus oxpounded and eoftrccd, how 
small the libraty that would reinatn to kindle the fancy, 
to dfmr eitt and tefine the fedioga, to enlighten the head 
bgr expanding Iho heart of nkan 1 From Aristophanes to 
Jllyren*. hew bcMd 4;bo sweep, how^ wofiil the desola- 
tion 1** Not to dwell on what is sufficiently obvious, 
thaa all«#iis« even supposing it ime, has no bearing on 
{be quMtion til Beias^s culpability, we cannot but ex- 
pmas our altonishmeBt, that Air Lockhart should ever 
have given to the publio.tha passive which has just 
biem quoted* Are We then to be gmvely told, that a 
profli^to mbe, who cati dress np &t tale of hie mid. 
night revels in a drapery far mere fuicinating to the 
eetiseof meet men than midnight revdlings are ablior- 
;rent to their mtodit,....that'sttch a man is a better in- 
eftuotor of hie species than he who, with a powerful ge. 
nids, bos opent lus days and nights in the school of a 
><t pure andidivjoe philbaepfay f^ If such are tlie m- 
ettuetone- to whom Mr Lockhart would bring our youth, 
WO tike him not fee a pedagogue. But '^ ought we not 
^ be thaakfttl fat mrynew variety of fomi and clr- 
jcumatanoe in aod uadenwhi^ genius addresses us ?*' 
Yeav truly, thmkful for every variety ! and, though it 
should ba AtiiclBm, or dtbasfaig lewdness^ or brutish in- 
tcmpeoivof^ or lneiignantkevenge;,-^if these are ^ formi 
tin -and under which tboenaoblingcnexgies of genioeavc 
•fimn^ addseealog themsalvo to flic eoRmjon brethren oi 
the race," eutely woi ought to be thankful for them ! 
Weubl we ha^ none but iUiltone and Cowpere, 
.Beownee aad Sontheys F From Aristophanes to Bymn, 
Jiow bread the wweep, how wofiil the deiolation I 
But we mnst dose ibeee etiletuiea on Bit LocHttst 
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snd hit Revielrer. We wee quite awate ihat jlfe Dpl- 
nipDt which have Aus been expi^Wed ^f^, ill roi jLpog- 
ment ol^tfljF'f-ftttoit) thdf ittifhof in'an tbraeHpkble 
, bigot, and ^ nanow^iiid<^ ^Htatt i«i*^t^'Of art." 
There are manjyttmyta6ia% irIio;"pv^Vlde<!'ft'nl»tXM« 
sew genius, aod)fiMMd»d, «liiM,'«htM^4i«: isMinim- 
peacWtitr/tfaDiiioteaf JumooVf > m ^ittyittMMkt as 
to his moraJb in otberT«0B|Kiil^ arballateiheiJirer^fane 
or religious, profligate or temperate* To all such, our 
oldofashiooed, solwr.yagritaliraiBkiQgiitvfll'^/fiiirifrom 
agreeable ; neBB|ttiekw»t i« .wiUt.niitvAl> tto..lb«fer the 
Standard o£,fpifb to.sW^.|ijhi5ra*- <}p«WP#fk.P*««'»nd 
we hare done. Wl^n * msa. (rf jJWi«*^//»U» W. judg- 
ment upon the cho^^Qper.ot! % TXia^ of g;^u8^<aUf)^|f|inoe 
is due for the parUalUies of a brother*. . l[|f.|his grcum- 
stance. some excuse "Is to be ibun4, not only iatyMt 
Lockimti^?Kia^)iis tt^H^tcwer, but also for one wlia needs 
apology perhaps moVc^thsn Mlh^, b^^in6;1^tira cha- 
racter for sound and strict ippra];s which has ^9reihan 
oQce procured 'fbr h!m',"i^Qm Mr Lockfaart^ the' ^^s^la- 
tion of the << gMsal'ihoral ]ioet,*'— he, too; hiis lin^ his 
pen in daHNNNf ofi Robert Burhs. It i^ det«^ly ' t6 )k la- 
mented that WordSWiMth, In-HleentAMMAssmeyf'gMicrous 
sympathy ;vich wltiadred genita«i'«h0uMliawiMf=dim. 
self to write an;apohfi^ foe ''• Bawm, ' ^wkemln* '^He^ the 
^< mora^ naeliLfi«pfiiloi with.diaipin^bvdoBt, df^^viion- 
tempt, or the ** rigidly tfirtoooa^V and ihfalch ^fane 
wits will find ample enough to cover whatsoever of Jm- 
pietyor of pt^Aigpse^itht^^o tiiay bft^mbl^ ti)>dorn 
with poetic charms* ' ' ' - t . • . h i 
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THE GBirSRAt; itSSEMBLYi 

No.n.' "•••'' 

We have already ofTeted a few Rmarks oil tne ap- 
pearance of the members who Compose the Oeneral As- 
aembly. We no w proceed to the Ooort iUkVfj ^ > ^ 

The Assembly u a very dignifie^^ court* ^mm is 
something peculiarly fine in the idci| of a^ nation^' ec* 
clesiasticid synodi^coDvened annually ih a 8vste|natic 
manner for thfe 4ispatch of business. Th^ Assembly 
|iad indeed at one time greater power than tt noW pos- 
sesses. Our rsttders, ire presume, Isibw komethto^ of 
Its history in the reigns of James I«, Ohasl^ fr^ and 
the Comnmnwoaitb « and they am also awawy thatkhe 
time has now gopis by when this nonrfc was an'ol^tct of 
fear to the government, — when it even deBed the power 
of Olim (Mlttw^ ; and Wfitti, by hra eohmlaid, ft Vas 
found necessary to cause Gdonel OottMell ui st&rround 
the housettvbttcr it mm held* with an antaed foree, '4nd 
peremptorily dismiss thevtobeiib VetU is^ull,— 
thougjhuibonlrof ills pdwvr jod inAncndey.*a4i omi^st^e 
meeting of which is olffttU tmportSnotl t>»tfaa£il*blish. 
ed Ch nifp ) ^! ,a ,fi«v*fum ^ «fi»«rA&i/«. 'TmWi^j^ vwll its 
members muet^n^aiwily.Jpok /5»fW4r4.:.WiMi<Wtvoca. 
tion with no cofaimon interest 

The coint if isonititttttid in « pec«L}44i«<«httiyi^ a 
nobleman is alwajhs appoitkled by th« Kii^ 4o be the 
^epresentadma pf Joyaltf, djgbifiBft idtb ib0<iitMofEthe 
X*ord High CQ«»iR4MMfMrtf M^ thUitini^iOPtei^ 
In procession to •ad,iroBi ^ iQeotfps* ofitl^'AsMPiyiily 

with a guard^^b(H)^r,. w4 ?itlJ: «^iHfl?»<?4iMUvqgl» ^ 
.the same time imposing, parade of dlgtiitj^ ^(l^g 
the two Sundays wnlch intervene duiins the uttmgs of 
the court, a procession is got up^ mild tSie Commissioner 

before him by mini*tw:s mm^)fy.t)^fiQ^Tp,fpr that 
purpose, Hc.^^Q.hoiai Wj ?vw 4fty,.??^o»x*he 
opening of the CQurt foj dai^ business; fhoip levees, 
which are held' on the '^rs^ 'day of the Assem^y ^w^ich 
is always bn a Tnu^sday), and on the "Sundays, axe' best 
attended. Finally, there is abundance of feas^ng, and 
making meify: -UAi Rfodi^^ktoi^ |l#dsWbk^kftejCs,Vmd 
the liOid High Comtttesfw^ti^uS'd&inib/'hM^t^Lmen- 
*** Slumy otter private occasions. 



ft isnbt'iibtoTutely necfeSsaitj acedVdihg to the con- 
stItatfoifOfidieKitiL, (hit tbe Mc^efi^tbr or Pie^ident 
of ijhe meetimr should rbe.a ,mmist^. The celebrated 

Otoi^ 'feiidiii&iiiii DW&^lA'the'^^^'Vt he was, 10 
far aa we know, the oalftAiWidk^'tt ilaymsn being 
c iMed to the Mwlwami's tihair ; mft wfttimr taB, in a 
^manner, now uy<^<8(tf '<b<4l«>'44«;Ma mmister be 
elected. It is right that it shpuld be so; for in an 

lecdesiastlcal c^i^rW it. |roiA4 ^dP!*Mf ***W) °^ ^ *>7 
uncanonicaly to elect a layman as Presiuent It was 
only in chl^stUsenfbly^ honvterf 4faat a taned* fudge 
U-a r«/i9|frei|iar«^vigoroaily BSsintaiBed tkaths^ oraojr 
•other jDjum^v baduigaedjftfigki t» the Medeiiior'i 
jchair as the Revnmid PtiiMipal.C£Mdane/of,fit An. 
4rews) who so ably filled it ; nay, if we recoUeet right, 
ithe said learncid iMlgeievaisWnifd ShHtiOD Soaafataie 
bccasion, a lay meqftber woiikd probably proposohiaself 
|as a candidate. The .thiv^ might be don^ but we be- 
tieve with little hopes of success* The .case of George 
Buchanan would be found of little weight as a prece- 
dent.;, because Budunan. though a, layman, was a Pro- 
Ifesibf or Doctor of Tbeolcigy, . and lectured as such in 
the* fMVmitf of St Andte^ ' Let us only observe the 
duties of thie Moderator. - This Ainctionsry is chosen 
annually^LiOhtt^s; srttew 'Modetat^r h aisrays elected 
lit the annual meeting of the Assembly. It is the dntj 
of thett(fbdisrai6r/as Pteiddent of ibc' Cbnvdcadon, to 
open and' vondode ev«ry sedettmt wMi prayer; and 
when the vssein^f )Ml eoneladed itsbasfatess, the Mo- 
denteuUlflra8asa.i^ tie nutasfaeis a^piadt, (bsrfing first 
addressed the Lord High CommissioQer,) in which, at a 
clerffpnidn^ • he 4enM them pi^kt nvennd and right 
honouraUe. This being done, fae4i8solf ss the Assem. 
bly ^ ibe.naBBO of <he Lord Jesaa Christ, and, by the 
sana«4kutkodty, arooints when it shall meet •gafai. Ba- 
ring the sitting of the Assembly, too, the ^Moderator, 
pro tempore* is, or ough^ to ^, the great channel of 
eomijauiftcatioo between the church and the government 
It & crfierly impossible that he can be re-elected; at 
least, we'tiever heard of such a procedure in the annals 
6t tlwfie<Mtt.J At the' tabsequent meeting, the lord 
High Commissioner walks in procession to the church 
or cathedral pf *fiti Ofln^, >tvfaat<' ttriie'tet^iaeis per- 
formed, and ^aefjoon is yieiicked' bafosshim by the 
last Moderato^ afler whish thotjcoiHrt asicniWes in the 
aisle ; the Lord High Commissioner..«ubipi^ his com- 
mission to the Assembly, which Is read, 'and duly re- 
S'stered; theiold ^od^ca^ ^pBititlKfAtb^rsfnirt, snd 
e first thin^ donc^ is to,procy»d to ^f ,f;)tt;tpo|k of a oev 
Presiden;t^, Which being accomplished by a kind ofpopv' 
la!re!feet!on-.popuUr, however, more in name than in 
reality — ^the old Moderator vacates Ills seatto his success- 
or. Now it is not very likc;lv,th»t ^e..qhArf^ ef ScoU 
land would Admit a layman into her pulpits; sod it is 
less likely that, when she c^ get etergymen to nnder- 
take the office of Moderator iii ne)f suprenie ecdlesissti- 
eal court, sh«'WOutd ^oiitefft to th^ duties' Veih^> done 

Our't^ers' ate ivmie th^t the Chnrch of ScotHud, 
for nttitlf dHuAfntf, !ito t»een"div4d^tt imd'twb^snies, 

party; or, as they would be termed inHBttgUnd, the 
court and the.'C0swit#fr.]paMaBi^i4he't£Pi9f|i0s£^ and 
(he Lew. The former of these parties are generally 
Tor%e9y the latter Whigs ; and their mode of preaching 
is very difiereftfy^H'botU>tofts#ti>^ftlidw'rigidly the 

doctrines and susa^esof the .lECifk.. / Siiiea tha days of 
Principal Robertson, the hist9i^ of.SQatlasd^.tbe for- 
mer of the^ psr^lea have aIwi^s.posaes$ed the a^nd- 
ency in the Assembly ; and, \t ^ from ths^ \^9^y ^^ 
the Moderator is generally chosen :, indeed, we may say, 
htu heek thote'n^ with only one or two "exceptions, for 
more than half « i' cihhiry; ''•Tltfe d^ibh of the ^ode- 
rator is cm^fiit^ iki m^^m' ^'^i(i^ i^ 

never eoming to a fair Msft ^ ibm^ iff' the flew Mo- 
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doitffr is generally aj^inted or nominate, by .the 
mwger pxty aQine nadntha b^ftjre ^f meeting, pfttie 

AiiflnWf. ^ , ''•..•• 1 jj, ■' , 

In our next pap^, we shall advejrt tP ffthe^-pc(;ujgaj^ 

&itur»DfthcGdn^aI,4WJPWy,'/.^ ^,„„.;, !,.^ ,. -^.^ 

ii i ii nj ' j i i i I I .H. I > I I I i l l II J ii inji. ii /. arft=atefcilJ^o 

' ' ORIGINAL POfiTRT;? 'f'^''' •^:> ^ * 

■ - ■ - - - - I *■ •■ ' / ^ 

Htttl howlft^M^itMitemphigy'atiiBiping)' •' > i^— 

Hii me wMdaik Ifg]^ waa^dNnqpls^4liuB4lil|fui. i ' )' 

Savr70-«1n»4dba^i|fl0gr''aVkld>iMa^^ ^-i- '''> ^i'-'-'- 

Ajeh«sta2npHhi8fbota&'h«!y6dtfCed^ ' { ' 

I nil woman an' maid h« aitiooated^^ "^ , - 
Saw y6 e'er aic a oaecr aiTild man? 

The vM Wives cam* Wrpling id scwcs im Aejcif^yljljj, • 
The young wiyea cam* i^imfaai'^ a' g^g^a' aod^^ig^^Y' 
Tkbsinuescam' tQdUn*,a'jiiikij^V4i]^ jo .^r f 

Aud j»puJ4l» th^ toaa.<rHl»ft.fti^r,a^lBM^ 

()irtcaiathe.yaiflS5Ja888%.^>iiMi5lMn\ft':wjVt^ n A 
OBtaw't?»^^n)al<|w^,ft:iHihlwr#WWttr^^ noavi 
A^4j»t,fMw^iiw«atkfiwciiBe€iuasraiflflfw^ 

Oatcsm* O^e bjg h]AlBka«^t]^ a^ainaeldhbJiiiildjaddy^un A 
Oct gsir' tila £if 'bntdhaiv 'ai*' peaay and ibQiidyp ' <^r. t ': m nn r 
Out am' tha yifmviatmw^% thi asOd'iArtidMiil^bdf^ v f < 
M*cp«wihay^ wa4 Mttf J|]i«:^fiM8^f^ 






]■ 
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Thekg|lB'h«•(HUi^afflMi!<«Be,VniDdfen^a|^ hibothco v 
He (a«ted Ae V^'^glit V'' the butchpr's 9^ii^, tiat^ ' 

Heiwff,aA^{ewiv^;'WWn'totifsi(i)T|i- *; ^'"''^ r ''' 

He s^nlttj i^eii^il, on il^-hog reed I9; c^i?o^4^ '^ b X^ 

- X>ihaiOd fo^&4%r tflkJLliaok9cpi|idMMai I- 1 i bn& vnu . 

But Pitf fenWrt^ W al<r mid 8(isttipiy^ic8i,-^^ \^ ^ " 
iWJy4hi^yQij|>if^fw;W^ow.^ -' tvv. 



, ;: jjp^^ whew ypu Wfl94 toMUtyw, cfo^ 

.. , . TtoiT PWr \^ouU sober dpwn J., 

. , j4»d ti^^JqghjBiy te^ and my.^cntiUf^^ 

«H.3it^,liks#»x^g^ei||;#f.9iaKi^4ii,ffd,. ^ ,7i. -. i 

.rr.i; .;TMey^uiV9«U<|ii«fb*4b^Mt)kpt'r > , / 
>^ .'A»4f9AkijmfsdtoftlvBbr)xn]i^fo,aiiiiineri^^t^^ 

o/ir/i'jiEpiidubdiatBboffiB djpfaig'ftat* '^^'" ^^i '-^^'^^ >^^ ''^'i O' 

riio'jtiaiT0ii^kn|)IBvlae6tuddi|p^'«OK .J; - ■.('ir!..ia.Ijio 

^•-iTlMf!iilWffii8d(^hreape«^ U.t»..i,;? 

-'-•''•lA»<rii%<ft*rM'iiiotttei'<«'Vim.''' • ''" -^'''^'^ ^'^ 
^•^-^BUt/Wr^ihia tW<ir^'ab^y^4ih,'^ •^''" ^''-:' ", "'' 

>' v^* We Wtoder^d t^^^^^ W<^,i,.\[ 

fl/Iffi J w U '. fl .'• '.. -_ '-'-f -M'/J"! I.. -■)< I'il T.: "/I 

^,, ,;Wfler^ we f^ the Axabi^a Nighte^ . ,.. ♦„ ,,, • 
. { Afiii dp ypi^ ^finfcmbeir the neat l^tla inmfi^ 1j n 
,^ WhtcelBM^e-iPiyi^perkkisa'? 
. sIiamfBttrayMtTiifiaeviAeriHaUgMts^fbni^ vr ;t (t 
oif) ,Xhf«lcJin^ig)aBRlif<K>^'tiiMl'i4e;.'')i vin-ff 03 i. •; 
. ar.FsVfyoii ktkawJyvm'hsli^gcf'the aCHng'-otitf ^;^/'-<^<" ' 
.^n*;iuApd-i41ieTib^wyay'Of»Ttkevieiir'7 ** -ku jo / i .j 

That we used so to kiss and liugrtT,;ib oij»oq iIjiw 
And the pup that ibb t!L"'lg?iJ. y j^wfonndland pa^ 

Till it tTO'4^i^A'b!i^Hiiisirt>PWIT 
I am sore you remem^j^^ dancing-school, 

Intb(9mWeof«iirfi>3?VefJ« . r ^7/ .V ' ., 
«^ W^^batiir<^ld'Iiioi^VtenVxaeitr'<^^^ ' ^ 

I}.'iii'!W»*t>^»kat-li*ce.w«»ftiiiib>. ' rli -• '.-om<i i 
3. iHftte ^amd foria Uttl^ itad ahen pkub^wotfr '< ' * 1 
Vj jD^j^^faUaor/ukuairk'dHAtbft^t^' " -^ f^;^^ • '^ 

gr.vRfTf ^^»ft'%K^^¥'PH»Vt^«inBH«.WWIBi «w,A» k 
f)i,pnAf*J*fy[l^a4to,hav<jlai»gag8?..: v i,^.tO": ..m:ii-< 

l)nJV;h^Y«H: wander ont Qni»«8iaiaDierjiight,t>^: •>/ t?: 

"iHa»rtlMeAif!^asaoftft||^bw^?'T > •"• '^ -Miom.njvt 

f)ritDl><]waijatand>aSfthB A^ apd uw >tpfOBWuilt>thlQ8iStf|pt' >' 
.^(<;rIAaf&lrer)9DOBa^ddt«^tdStoep^ " >''^"''' ^ ■ ^n:^vv^^ 

>^ti JliiyoiivpMiy for yauMfoth^ iikid'itie<h«rTi^;^ ^ ' 
•&'jo'/l«f^lJhftUi^Ui^ib«y'dift,ttntft^e^?''''' fei...^..^. 

a Mrlri«r^^bfirO'We,^«ftby««{iariflnc^rcoi,i()') j.iT 

orft 3And^^lia'bkiioMfidga'GfUft^-'''i >i m^r-nti'); 
s.fiMnktteQ^t'ma ikeln I^nin ir|iI««^oi9 mtji^'':^".?-! [ / 
rA r£ vj^drib«ryt^Ki% iMmha^ ttian'a ifiii^l *'< v ^"^ ' -< ^^ ^'^ 



It 



^f^^Aiid tfeiiiow t4 flie*ii ih'fei^rt ji^^ r -"; '/' 



.b\,ui\ii. 



.n3m^l9<^^i»klfrM4lbariMlnlH»-<d#v]]|kd hi<Al 



bn/f .«^-*'fl^;teWi*^jgrt ^*^.WIiPir», C(^ .,(. ;.w.>lru 
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LITEIURV CRIT-OHAT AND TARIKT1I8. 



Wa tf&doilMiA tiM A Uft of Oilffr Ghmnitll, compiMag the 
totory of tto Commoo iriMii from tiM ywr IMS to the RmCo- 
atioQ of Cbutef lU to 1060, by M. UvmM, Ih^tk, tlw tamed 
uthor of the '* CoDBeBion of Seered end ProfiuM Uktory,'* will 
}nQ two volumes of Constable's Miscellaoy, whkli will appatr in 
le course of the ensuing summer or autumn, 

A Fourth Edition of tiM Rer. A* Keith's (of St Cyms) ezeel* 
»t work on The Evidence of the Truth of the Christian ReU- 
lon» derived ftom th» Ailifenetit of ft o ^b eoy, fvtieulttly as 
lustrated by tfaediSQ»T«taorNOlottr«vattm> «iU be ready in 

few days. 

We understand thata volume Of Sennoni^ by the late Rev. 
h Campbell of Edinburgh, is In the pnu, and wIH be pubUshed 
liortly. 

A Memoir of Mrs Anno H. JudfOD* «tft of the Rev. A. Jud- 
m, Ulssioiiary to tbtBinuii Enptot may bt c^m^eolsdia a few 
ays. 

Tablis or Wkights aw MnASunxs.— We have received a 
opy of a little work of merit and very general utility^ by William 
Hgen of Aberdeen, Teacher of the Commerdal and MathematicaJ 
chool in that city. It consists of Tables for converting Quanti- 
tes and Pfiees by the old weights and measureiw into the'tdbnes- 
onding Quantttiet and Prices by the Imperial Scaadirds, and 
onveraely. It is to these a6ouralely>oonslr«otod' Toblea that wc 
re iucUned to attiibute the Csct. that more hea ben akeady ao- 
ompli»hed in Aberdeen and the eountry a^joiniiig. in bringing 
tie New Act of Parliament into open|tiaip, than baa beei) y^ 
one in any other part of Scotland, or even in England. 

Tub Court Journal.— Wc have received the Apt isf umber of 
he Court Journat^^ new periodical, which' has Jusi been started 
•y that most enterpritlag of all publhAieis^ Henry Cdlbui^i. It is 
lie common eant, yit observe, among a certain set dt fUtrgtl, to 
aeer at Mr Golbum's indefatigable exertionsiat ■ pnbiiBher t but 
a this cant we do not choose to joini Wo eauAdOtx -ihe iwpuhlic 
f leuers indebted to Mr Coibum. He pubihhei^ no doubt*, a 
uantum tiOMt of stuped bookt, b^Uf^MwfUM VfMn^JIflPUrtiB- 
U of people ffbo write s^i^^d books; .bi^^t ho also pj^^iMshes 9^ 
Tcat number of very clever books, and his wcole soul is in hi!» 
irofesftion. Havlni? no Archibald Constable now, we wish we 
lAd a few more Colbums. ThU is no hou^t pult\ and If our 
eadeis will take the trouble of referring to softie of our notices 
f Colbum's hodks, they will And that we praise or blame sol«1y 
s our own Judgment dicUtes { b«t we Uke to paty a eottpttmbnt 
fhere it is deserved.- The Court Jmmal Is very elegantly got 
p, and if exclusive tourcee qf ii|/brSHUIOft be seeuredt will no 
oubt succeed. We, must confeM» thft we scarcely &e« sufUcient 
Toofs of this being the cose in the first number. Unquestiop- 
bly tlie best paper it contains is, " Some leaves fTom the Jour- 
lal of the Countess •••••" We wish the Ce«r/ Journal all 
he success it may merit. 

Mr Mactoggart's work on Canada will a^Mtr very sHortly. It 
rill exhibit the rcsourecsi pioduetkms, and eapatoHiilea of that 
Dterestlng oolony, and .wiU oootaA^ w« ace iofoRBtd^ mvehnow 
nd curious information* 

Mr Jolm Gordon Smith, M.D.f and M.R.S.L., haain the press 
]raigmillar CasUe, and other Poons. 

A very splendid work on the Antiquities of Mexico, compiisiog 
!'ac-&imiles of the Ancient Mexican rahitings and Hieroglyphics, 
(reserved in the principal Libraries of Europe, b shortly to be 
lublislied by Messrs Whittaker and Co. It is to eitend to Ibtfr 
'olumes imperial folio, which wiU eonliln 800 Engravings,— the 
»rice, coloured, 150 Guineas, and plain, 15 Ginaeas. The whole 
I to be illustrated by most curious inedited Manuscripts Aom 
he oiiginals. This work will be a most valuable addition to the 
listories already existing of the Antiquities of the World. 

The author of the Opening of the Sixth Seal, Is prepaHng for 
tublication a Phun and Practical Guide to the Attainment of 
Cnowledge, including a plan for a course of study, by whidi the 
cquirement of useful learning will be much simplified. It U In- 
ended that tlie publication shall be cheap, hi order to place it 
rithin the rtadi of all classes. 

Four hundred pages of Moore's long expected Ufb of Lord By-i 
on are now printed. Nearly the whole of the manuscript is in 
he puUtahei's hands, and the work, which will consist of a thick 
luarto, will appear, it la expected, before tfao eondusion of the 
leason. It is said to bo interspenod wiih original letters and 
>oems, after the manner of Mason's Life of Grey, and Hayley's Lif i 
>f Cowper. Moore has already left Lord Lansdown's, where he 
las been resUBng alnee the death of his daughter, and it now in 
London, suparintending the progress of the work* 

The iilustraftion of the recherche pursuits of fjuhionable life, 



WfulSbiCmHJmu^mi, bynaaaaof aovaii^iaBow ^boattsn. 
edvtitahighaitperliBettoib The cbas of fsshignahlf authors hsi 
risen m rank from private gentlemen to peers; and wt are oow 
assured, that-a woJc, to be called '* The Exdusivc^** fhnn the 
pen of aa authoress of Royal blood. Is actually In (he pren. 

The new novel, by the author of Paiham, is entitled Devexeoz, 
Md WiU bo puUUMd early not month. 

Mr London la about to pnldish aa E n qfo h ipedia of PUmu, 
whidi will contain no fewer than nearly ten thousand engrsvin^ 
on wood, and will be written in ttie popular style of his Tdmaei 
on Gard^sbig and Agrtoaito^ . u • ' 

The most attractive drabuulc novelty which' has reocntlj sp- 
peared in Paris, is a tragedy by M. Alexandre Dumsi, entitled 
Henri III, H Sa Cour, It is written compjetdy in the style of 
ShakspearePs hlitorlcal dnmas, thi unltiaa having fiirtnBstsly 
nowgoaevferymtehoutoflStthiflainFranea. Tfaephqrinq«i- 
ti(m represents the bonne compagnU of Paris, as it euited sbout 
the year 1580. Mademoiselle Mars sustaun the principal ftmsle 
part, theX>tidUM4f«'GUj4;tandhe/oaneeptibnOf thechsneta 
is represented as very supctbb *' The beat tragedies of Radoe 
ai^d VoHaLito," says a writer, in tho Hem MoniMif Mcgaitu, 
" would appear cold next to sueh A^iapo aa * Henry ULt' but if 
Radne and Voltaire were now living, and would avail Uttosclvea 
of the freedom allbtded by the imitation of SOutkipeare, tbpf 
would, of cbiirse^ produce plays Infinitely sopetior to that of M. 
Dumaa.** ' * ' ' " » ' » 

In the last No. of an interesting London Petladical, eomlttetcd 
by the Editor of tte Aidulet,'4hd tatn1fe&/** fheSpirtt nd Maiw 
nrtvof thfe Age,*" we observe th^ -Mlowing''ptssage, 'Which we 
think aa cneei&lgly gttod'oiA i^«« W«^ppo* that uaiy of oor 
readerl are natlvas «f the ne r| J > . e ai m ft w . :.;4n»sucto we vouU le. 
oommeinlthe.Enninviittiu i.iT«i«aikVt4QffKKAl'»jft WeciUy Re> 
gi^ter of Crilleiffn fo4 B«lle». M^^4I. r ^ ^^ f^ S»>ter num. 
ber of distinguish ^^tifhwrij^ m i^lar eontributdn." 
We beaitily coincide in tAls ^ecopomenq'i^t^n, only «e have to 
many rcacteri already, that it may look' gre^y In 'tis ib wish for 

' TW^i^d/'dabi^.— MitttheW< hk^ bc^n'Wr/ totecssftd hi hts 
ti^ •«At'WMn*.^"rt W dtflfed- The 85>Wlig' meHntr «nd be- 
sidiii>tlie usual vaeiety of Mtny, 'Jeftt^ p^rsdOitloifip, ahd trzntfonn- 
adnnj 4t ocmtaim sixucomle aontis;! Ut^ tA icotg^eHlJttet Iss 
preoediqg- «f AtiHoaHw;^ ^,^lKBd— BJonsfp^it Ai,.i)qaesi. 
ter Aa««»;. 'Uh* A Ship Lftunohk>Mi« A Cw^mtM ^9fff>hmb; 
and CUy TheLopd Mayors ^fv^, ^Hi^wj^it^iops,of,D^Kitda. 
ncr and De Begnis are reptesenlei^ a3 '^yfTf^JT^'y goodie Yates 
varies the entertainment frith two monopolyIogucs^—Loi% im9»f 
tJiehaityerst or CaurtUg in Court', and Ilart^quln an^Sfr Jrt- 
tins,^bfAh of which arer very ideVtr^d aitabsin^.^:-ISdnbg las 
retitmeti io U)nddti, dnd bt<HigHt wf (h 1i^ b sfst^r, isld to be » 
aceorbptfehed and »odU%t(nte m htr^lf, vdto wfl( appAar ipeedily 
at some nf the NaMlit/a aaMexiaU4V^arr happy to mderatsni 
that, ndtwithstandiqg ih»>ugnlwto«trpwgii#i^whiih have bcea 
makmg.(he rouqd of tbf N^^F^fHap^F^tl^o ^by pp mea«f loill 
OS. has Ijjeen f epresenf ed. Ue ^ ^^{(oetofl^to. 4>b^ toon at the 
£)ublin TlvsiUe.— Madame ^9^radori,,aJ^d'p)ir townswomsa Misi 




t>ox is taftfcn, 'and the ho(is0'#iirDr kbt^ -be &*b6it)per« Our 
iheaCrkKi] fVliad «%» Cl»iiBB«t»4l}n/1Mhoait, UtvtiodMliiig 
tAsay on the aufcjfeoK next .'Sataad^fbM^We rawlHitfand tlwtia»> 
tioaal historical drant* on tte suhjltetof thn Gowcie Q/aatfimnt 
byagetitlem^n reading, in. tW cHy, ifjto.b^ pie^»»«l sext 
Tuesday evoilpg at the Cal^nlan A'bqatrf and, from what ve 
know of tlte auihpr*s abilities^ we a^e inclined ^to a^gur iavouiat^i 
of its success. 

Wexxlt List qf Pi:'ivrogMAKC£S« 
MAy.2^M»yj8. 

SAt. ThelUdBaver.SiTheJhltd, 
Theatre dosed during the wee^. 
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TO OUR coRRcspaImc^fT& 

Wx beg to inform *' Questor," that the sev«n Numbers of the 
Literary Journal, published test year, wtlef coursc^bsfedo- 
ded in the first volume ; and that, in fMi^ tht-Jbtmaf viii he 
made into volumes rngularly ev<ry half*y9nt| uiA tof«ehro> 
lume a title-page and Index w|ll be glvgeo. 

The Verses by Dugald Moore, author of " The Afncsns, uA 
other Poems,** and also the Stanaas by <* Siam,* of Olajgovr, vUl 
appear as soon aa we can find room.— > We regret that die Lioes 
by ' • M." of OlMgow, and " T. H.," wlD not salt us. 

" Letters from London* MOb X." in ov next* 
J 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Anaeof Gfierstein^* or ihe MfMen of ^ MUt By 
the Author of WvretUj, 

*'Whftt! iImII the noble blood of I«aiieaster 

Sink in the ground r SBAXSMABBi 

Edinburgh. Cadell and Co. 3 Yob. 1829L 

To uj that Sir Walter Scott is the most extraordt- 
wj man of bis age, is merely to echo, in feeble terms, 
the teiee of all Europe. We have already shown that 
te do not pay homage to his gigaotie mind with a blind 
yglmy ; bat we are perhaps on this very aeoount the 
Qiie prepsied to ofo sincere admiration at the altar of 
ks genius, feeling assured thai, like Arabian frank- 
iateme, it will bum the brighter because unalloyed by 
tke bate weed of fulsome flattery. Some months ago 
n listed boldly (many thought too boldly) our feeling 
if die over-cautiousness displayed by Sir Walter, in his 
rdnctanee to deliyer. decided opinions upon manydis- 
^tedquestiona of much importance and interest, which 
ii the oomse of his Toluminous writings necessarily pie* 
med tfaemselveB to his consideration. This, if it be a 
full, b no doal^t only a fault of omission, and may 
ferj cttily be fbfgiven in the presence of so much tran- 
■esdcBt escdlence. MHieie is the man who has cast 
laiaiiBtle orer so large a portion of literature, and so 
naa^Uj distinguished himself in all its different 
nOu? Let ua t^, for a moment, a short review of 
ibtt tins Leviatban of modem authors has alre&dy done, 
-vhit he may pet do, Heaiven only knows. He ha$ 
tee 10 much, that no memory can recollect the titles of 
■e hslf of his works ; and It has cost us some trouble 
ad researdi to nrepare the following statement 

Sir Walter, tnen Mr Scott, first appeared before the 
piUie in 1799, (just thirty years ago,) as the translator 
of 1 tragedy from the German, called Ooets of Berli- 
dmn, with the Iron Hand. . It waa published in 
Lmo, we bdieve anonymously, and has been little 
bend of sinee. In 1803, he pobUshed the Minstrelsy 
ifdieScottiih Border, wiA an Introduction and Notes, 
Sftds. 8to. In 1804, Sir Tristrem, a Romance, by 
Thomas of Ercildoune, with a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion and Oloeeary ; in 1805^ the Lay of the Last Min- 
nri; in 1808, Ballads, and Lyrical Pfeees; In 1808, 
Hannioo,— -and the Works of John Dryden, in 18 vols, 
iihistarted with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Expls* 
Mary, and a Life of the Author ; m 1809, the State 
Pipera and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, with Histori. 
cal Notes, and 'i^ Memoir of his Llfei-»«?nd Lord So- 
■08*8 CoUeetiea of. Trusts, in 12 vol8p.4to;in laiX), 
die Peetkal Woiks of Anna ^ward, with. Ahstraeta 
fan her LkcMry Oonespopdcnc e , ■ a nd the Ladyiof 
(keUke; hk 1811, the; Vision of Don Roderick 4 in 
1813, Rokehy; in 181 4^ the Works of Jonathan 
Sfift, with Notes, and a Life of the Audior, in 1^ vols. 
8««r-^d)e Lofd of th^ Isles, — and the Border Antiq^aU 
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tics of Seotland and flngUmd ;* in 1815, Paul's Letters 
to his Kinsfolkv-^the Field of Waterloo,.-4md a work 
on Iceland ; in 1819, Account of the Regdia of Scotland, 
— 4md Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery 
of ScoUand, with Historical Illustrations ; in 1820, 
Trivial Poems and Triolets, by P. Carey, with a Pre- 
face; in 1822, Halidon Hill; in 1827, the Life of 
Napoleon, in 9 vols. 8vo,«~Memoirs of Larochejaque- 
Itn, with a Piefiwe, foe the firat volume of Constable's 
Alisoellany,..«id the Letters of MahMhi Malagrowther 
on the Currency; hi 1828, TalMofa Grandfather, ^r#t 
series ; and in 1829, Tales of a Grandfather, second 
»eries. Add to these, Harold the Dauntless, and the 
Bridal of Triermain, which originally appeared anony« 
mously ; Essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the Drama, 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britannica ; 
Lives of the Novelists; Characters of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch, Lord Somerville, George III., Byron, and 
the Duke of York ; the Visionary, three periodical pa- 
pers, which originally appeared in the Edinhurgh Week" 
ly Journal^ on the state of the country in 1820 ; and in- 
numerable anonymous contributions to different peri- 
odical works, among which we may particularly men- 
tion the if^n^ur^ and Q,uarterly Reviews^ Ediu^ 
butffh Annual Register^ ^u. &c» 

Sir Walter^s Novels have come out in the following 
order, and each has consisted of three volumes, unless 
in the exceptions which we particularise. In 1814, 
Waverley; 1815, Guy Mannering; 1810, The Anti- 
quary, — and Tales of my Landlord, Jrst series^ con- 
sisting of the Black Dwarf and Old MortiJity, 4 vols. ; 

1818, Bob Roy,— 4nd Tales of my Landlord, second 
series^ consisting of tlie Heart of Mid-Lothian, 4 vela* ; 

1819, Tales of my Landlord, ihird s^ies^ cansistiBg 
of the Bride of Lammermuir, and the Legend of Mon- 
troaei, 4 vols.; 1820, Ivanhoe, — the Monastery, — atid 
the Abbot; 1821, Kenilworth ; 1822, the Pirate,--and 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; 1823, Quentin Durward ; 1824, 
St Rpnan*s WeU,--jmd RedgaunUet ; 1825, Tala of 
the Crusaders, 4 vols. ; 1^828, Woodittock; 1827, Chro- 
nicles of the Gaooogate, Jrst series^ 2 vols. ; 1828, 
Chicnides of the Caneogata, second series i and now, 
1829, Anne of Qeientein* It is interesting to know, as 
a etnrioas literary ^t, that, as stated in the '^ General 
Preface** to the cabinet edition of the novels on the eve 
of publieatlQn, ^ the original manuscripts are all in ex- 
istence, and entirely written in the author^s own hand, 
excepting during Uie years 1818 and 1819^ when, be- 
ing affecu4 with. severe illness, he was obliged to em- 
ploy the asftiatance of an amanuensis." ■ These noveb 
make in w^naitMfM^' volnmes, ^aad- smt for the ^most 
part closely printddf and eontabi • itaueh'gfeater oaan- 
tity of leHer^^restf tbsn is usual In similar productions. 

This is a stupendous catidogufe ; tod contrasting it 
with that i^hich could be presetued by any other man 

■ ■ ■ - ^ ' —^ - - I I 

« Tt wai hi Oiia Tvsr aho thit t^ first of the Wkverley Novels 
eame out. but veitaail cbnelude our Hat Of Sir Waltfci*a iniicel- 
lapeona woifashniiie epiahjuf of thsea. 
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of our age, «^(!AntiW tielpi^pl^Hl); Wfllf W«ll«f wW 

« Wby, lAtw; M ^idtfi'iNiMa* ttn idMw ^i^mh " ' 

Lik#»0»l««fu»; ««di»«^«lhr:A(» ' <> " 

Nor 89 a tnfen; (xftoMUft. lioWe^, iii' tnMMia^MIk^k: 
81^' Waled* n> be adniiifed. ' "*• ilTirft^H^ ifiMM^tfif V^|ia»i^*' 

mbi^ flfuitHook >oet of ^oSbeh tiUet^lL^lgTf beaiAfie' 
th^ styles are bo dlAtent, that It wiMM'be VxHtt^Meiy 
CRiiiCQn' vo insiiiuic B muipaiison nvcwvnr vicm^ 01TC* 
shall we m that the bard of <« MlMlW^ iind >thi» 
•* ti«ay of the Lake,^' the ftaVM^ dT alt'«li« (iriValVy 
afj^age^tiy of the itmX^Skyt ^SW V«hiid ;^fhi? fi^i' 
pSihUer of jMSt iifi(^f'-^ra^ wtfo Mttrii^ii 'D€r9M^M jMo^t^^or * 
tM^MtAiMl^1»^bf yw^,' tH«itlMf ^isffi^Ndttlfi' 

Qrnie' fMOat ^fMhiiitHft vMf^itRiMinMw 9 MiOTllMtlloff tf po v ^ 
M^fkW'^ tt^Hpifi AiiffAbl^'MItB^^llkNakH'^' 

miAdnff nor setting down aag^t in miMtf^-AHia i f^^^^ 
di*Pl&1rii (*a(l!^'46#eM io(««^«^ %»i«ijf'^ his 

fall'tetitM^aMnM'dfetdkt^ %Ketii«#1t'lWrHi'%illtaN' 

o^itUi^''ftiffift^:wftfM!^ Mm^ 

i»mi higH<Ma'«tttt^¥ ^Aaytt^'tttMOft ^fiMhr 

si^'fh8i§tWM^aMnt' alf ihb «tf«illM^ <^ fMk^iiMMlf^ 
tMi'ft'liMy M ttftIV aMeqii^ Ml^d^:miMi^ 

wlNit It has done for Camden, OIV^J Mttle^mild' 
Rvoensoii^ 'lltlQ'tllaC!) h>ii|^ wMT 'iMI' |MvMiMn ^pcMMition 
liM'i|»liMtl>A^y, ftdtt'^ilt ii^ Hll ilMiOil%Mi4leWW 
Mffoinifii fl vener^Hlc nomen ;— and, last of alli'-M'tt' 
N]^lsV Vh«^' j^NRe ahil1rt«ihAttM!llA«'tt>ll9iletf Ve. 
wiionrrDe nil Acn vf cioiiiln^tf ^^i^eti <! fflMif^ wMr MMIiMn 
i*t4^'#1MfiiiMk{<Mld/im fMf Sgtpfisas'ii^ijrtijr, ^pyVa. 
tfiif{ MAdftt); k (MA^peWal iMiMeiifoM»p««y«^i<«^^'' 
msBtt ^ ihme who hard '»M«)0aedliii^^#ill^#M^%i"tMf> 

A^V'fMlgioiR^Mk^ibli^ttfMklMI^^ ^ff^ 

iM fftMce-.whic»'flM^6iMii«(ed'1l^ Wd^^f^ 

il^tfitle^1^rfM)r'^i«HI1ttU^Mall^ ^ meet 

oloada o*er half the wotld," movifeg through' 4»m ^ m 
()frfctt^ndtfM^(^'leid^«lil^Vu<W» Iftid 

'«fiMiNrM«^.»9ii« iitoMiftit>-ittil'Slbo«r««««Meiy^ 

vr V mve parar Tweif letrinfOfno'iPfeg'oinff TeiMimM 
IM^ <|i^ eieinnMf dtm^iAl' i#M^ #lMsfr llUe 4Nn Kii;«« 
|Mt d/t'Ae^hiwA df dtte aMteil^ My»>frtill ^ iMr«eM«i 
itfi^^A^ai %e b«i« Mtt Hl^kMBT^/' <TII» diV Mfllil 

1^ M^ A^tbM df UnmMMy*^ CtdaMd^M'^lhHmflgf'^MK. 
Mtisp of pleasure among all ranks sdi4'iflilsMkY'blkif 
^ M(y»^ ha«iid^id«d;'lt % bthHMtf the^lfe ilo# 



citizens, from the \*6imby''t^ Hmh^lh^ MmiM 
cfftltttn*^fetW>t|iifefs ■ W TO wo*^hA4€ipWr IIMMlINf W^ 

imMifm\km'bf t!ft''Alpi;pih mm^Mmdi 

arrTOaracyTOg fwcit^miof wfttf are of uSwn Tt^^KtP^t^ 
«^%sV^ sMihltf^^A^^MM^m^RM^^ 

uT. A, TFT Sprenoin uiew vi xnKnvwwwnm^ 

i lers lose their war, and are cxposed^W'^)"!***** 

kwgOiTMgiiJd^'f y k)fwrft/<^ 
Ibod^fi^dfvr^^fCaailriK ^iMMeid^rtirfilodiHflidM 
IffoiPDiMG " Vhi* paHt^tx^hM ipiff rf»i.enkM ef^'itatoM 
Bfirfdtaifafc'<hylairflAfcih»fav><ditlUif sii^isiwii <*■* 
CliHMirvr fawB N wd i feii jiiuM Mrapoi, .trii»iMdstarid 
•rAfffip%tiim^<ilicf'WMDMlh« faKiihe hrtuWiwHii^^ 
Mt!dnllrdf-<}«leiM$M.- iktoliipssMi.'lheBai^naiS'ii^ 
dChvr; #ho1i w> i ihi » i B ftM twp tal ittf lirtiy dtt lift>» 
ilffclitn>;aiM fhlir>1ft »ttii»ior ollmsH l n nife' tos ii w 
«Mr«sc«lM0y t^ MVMai6f^tiiMd«{T«M«i0't^ 
loitkKlxticto tt^eh Ail ^tmoouectxitotiliJa* « iebesiu*^, taOitk tte d«iitlttbr^tee«e#rMrtbMi#M««rtiMi^ 




bt«ikfta tfttdxRiMtrl^n ray tMAM dayHif dtervstky 
AiMifefflto^aville MtilWt«*iifMttf]efealsiof oUsiso^t 
htf^AHKIf ^a» t«li9niisd»>t«diMfaf *at lv)lririiBi- 
siM Ml mwm w d c i rtJito Btof dnnis< krtaie»>i«ridw 
ednMigMi*ry,<%rq asw4kicMitaM»'tii«n^«ttiDff4he$ooiv 
the gods provide us,** and, in their pnkUgd|t]ri«lBioia 
fdrget our thank^if^«j|^^ .^^ ^ ^ . ^ 

Sir Walter has not Tet entirely OTcrnin every mmtry 
wUfi mge^ltis^'^buf tt is'iW^ >^pH»v^m^iH«<io' Aji3bh. 
d!^fi( df ^<^'Rbi^ niuj^ aV»t,\iFM«e«»iMq 

we^liTM^elf; lai'Mdfcri' Vm H6otf W4t^ WfMm.nqto 
th^ should iiDt<6etiH^ hrnd^ fbt^HMl to iMf^v 8t«u 
land, fitiglttid, mWce. PiAesthid.^^r<Rstoy,liihrtrl»lMedstf 
iflttde'to i>iraifthf& tfcn^^Bt Msl^et*: f^'ii^ th^fioii^ 
before Mt^'^fiiT^ hy ^Miidfln!MUi\itiA^' iM^ 
''tnbuh'cain anl iff fldoCp;' n^'thiWCMlM^tA^ 
frar <ientuiibs'4giyV'bdV fx^iafinrft^^^'WilMIMI^^ 
IMtif atil b^utV '-Si^t^Mnd^'UMF'ttf "tte^yiM:!^ 

ii^.4iCt (/&^}iJt£tfM\36,^tklnVdt'^-V^^ 

■raBHerd.1 
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^^^^^^^^^BWOJBB^^* vVi^^^VCS'^MHV^yi Sv^W^N^^^HMH^V^^Hu 

■ifcMii|iliiipi|y.tiriiltetuotMii|Mt»«liiirili»VfJrtifit 




, Cwtle of QfiiefftMf^ 'iTI» jf j^gjicsji^ jt^^ii^ 

that we do not he^^f^ >9 e*Mr«ci.Jt 5 , , . ,, ) ^^ . j i 

«< Having |wM|tJi3K]t«Krti»«A^ li^Upim^iglWff^'wMth 
■cpaiated the 1 .■w»ij(iPldi>li.^widl>lf».6wwjybt>i»W<ri»- 

{same instant li is almM>«^g|^K^(;,W4^{Qnl^(v]^Qi 

iM;IBp;NUMa|^l|A^te>]!>lit)A.I>^l^.P^n^ 
hft JMl&WI9A^JLb^Bmcq^.^yef^ng,,ap|)^^, 

»»l^r*ngHl)tW«K •» 10 Lii-l -.H- u,. 
l<«ol)»iito1lMit)miJI^^ 

"gTTffTt hit" hflfit Mil tJtie JlSDWAM 

B^i^ tf^hULh^Mi/ii ni v'^uue tin 

inMur^OKiiaenBA ii^ihoH. fliitf. fOr fhnn ««■«■> V*"*^^ ■^«»*^ 




! 




" ' Content !— But. J)teWiji9f|ffif,bl|«» #S}^¥ffi 
it^mb tflPi9^uS»r.^<nti9»HfiC{?nA^qb- 
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gnve, and a Mroll ahall tell the patsenger. Here Ilea a 
bear*a cab of Beme, slain by Arthur the Englishman.* 

^^ * The stone is not in Switaerland, rocl^ as it is,' 
said Rudolf, seomruUf, ^ that shall bear that inscrip- 
tion. Prepare thysdf for battle.* 

^< The Eng^hman cast a calm and deliberate glance 
aroand the scene of actiMk— ^ conttpfard) partly ^pen, 
partly encumbered with rains, in-lessandtegerinaases. 

<^ Methinks, said he to hfanseU^ & master of <hi8^vea« 

o, with the instruaions ni fiotiaftima of Flanaoe in 
is remembrance, a light hearty a govt Made, ' ar^finn 
hand, and a just cause, might «nakfr up amorse/bdds 
than two ftet of' steel* ' * ^ • >. •. t tir u 

", Thinking thns, and iBftprinting>oii<'hia <mind as 
mnca as the time wonld permit, .evesjii dunmsttmr n of 
the locality around hiils iriiiob .|taD0iillM4'a(dtaatage iln 
the combat, and laldng^'liift^iaiieB inHhenMdb bgiOie 
court-yard where the ground waasntisrly olcaifbfe flibg 
his cloak from. Umy and disw his €WOBd# ) >■ '- ^\ 

'< Rudolph had at first believed 4hat<hb forsigman. 
tagonist was an sffimiiBalto i^outhv wIm wonld be-evept 
from before hkn; aft the fntflairiabof hk^tsMiendws 
weapon. But the firm and watdhfiil ttttitudetMSivned 
by the young man, rsaainded the>fivisifof (Ue defldsn* 
cies of his own uavieUy hnplcment^und fllida lum ^de- 
termine to avoid any precipitation whiohflrightgi«e«d- 
yantage to an enemy who seemed both daring and yigi* 
lant He unsheathed' his hu^e swMd, by drawing it 
over the left shoulder, an ^pcriKlonuwhiob reqwiiMsome 
little time, and might 'have ofieted ifimnUaUo aduan* 
tage to his antagonist, had Artbnr^iisenaa of 'haaanr 
permitted him to begrnthe attack eee it wM'iMrtpkfeBi. 
The Englishman remained •)fiiiQ>'><h<ttr4tefV"niitil the 
Swiss, displaying hie-brigbt .brand to. thil moaang-aitn, 
made three or fbut ttourishes- as^if > to provcita weight, 
and the faoHity with whibh he "wdddadiUdjIlittl ataed 
firm within sword-ileoke ofi hk adversary, gmsptng 'his 
weapon with both baada, «nd> sidaancnigjb a^ little be- 
fore his body, with the bWerpoiDtedstnughibiilNRHiris. 
The Englishmsn^ obtfae-cootearyv'cacrifld hia:awosd>in 
one hand, holding U acresB'hJB fiue in.aihDiteoBlal\pi>- 
sition, so as to be «t OBoe nadjrfta atrike^'tfaml^'Or 
parry. • - n '»••••'•, i* ii«»it 

«' ^Strike, Bngltshttaa I* said the flwitcer,. after ihey 
had confronted each' other in thia aianner iornbMBli a 



I -' -. ,, J •!• 



minute. 

«« « The longest sword shesdd strfte firsts^ said Ar- 
thur; and the words had not leftbiambnth when the 
Swiss sword rose, and descended with a«spfdity» which, 
the weight and sise of the weapon eoettdeied, Jippeakred 
portentous. No patry^ however dextsrewdy inteipBsed, 
could have bafiled the ruoions descent t)f ^ that draadfbl 
weapon, by which the champion* of Berne 'had hepediat 
once to begin the battle and endii- ButiyDOBg Phil^- 
son had not o?er-estimated the justice of his o«m''eye,or 
the activity of his limbs. Bre iche.^ladc dcsosndvdv a 
sudden spring to one side carried him ffrom^boneath its 
heavy sway, and before tbo^wisaiooold again >raiia^his 
sword alofti lie 'received a woandy-thosighia alight tme, 
upon the left aim. Irritated at tko failine and ai the 
wound, the Switser beared ufi his laword once onoreiand 
availing himaelf of a stseogth correspooding to lutf^iae, 
he discharged towards 'hia .advenary a vSuocesaiaDiof 
blows, downright, athwart, horixontal, and fromileftfto 
right, with such surprising strengtii and vdoeit^, 'that 
it required all the address of the young Enghahraaftvby 
parrying, shifting, eludings ^ or retreatii^, • to eradoia 
storm, of which every individual blow seniied suiioient 
to devfe a solid rock. The Englishman was «ompelied 
to give gxoaad, now backwards, now ^wserving to the 
one side or the other, now availiog himself of the Pig- 
ments of the ruins, but watching all the while,' intiuthe 
utmost composure, the moment when tiie atitngth of his 
enraged enemy might become somewhat exhMSted,or 
when by some improvident or furious blow he might 



againlayhimidfopcaloadoiaatladc The Utter of 
these advanta|$es hnd neadv oeraRed^ibr in the odddle 
of his headlong chatgc^ .the Swkwr etnnUed ever a 
laige stone wootMi-vmoag thelong grass, and en lie 
«0ttld eeooveC'hivittlf^. saosivod 4i«eTws blow acrpis the 
headiriim WatttagiNiiii^ J^ligbtednponj^booiutf, 
the lining of whidi*Md0wd i^mdH ptm cap^ so tbtt 
hi escaped wMPonoded, aad.mi««iiift4ipr npevcd ths 
battle with inBabat9d'iuiyvf.tbaagh JU -itemed te the 
yai»ngrBoglMhmO''with*.bfepth #OD9inhat.«hoit, sad 
bl«jirs deaU itith.iwNrO'cantiQn. tc. . 

• ^f' Sniey imp f till. coptendii^b. with -fqusl fortine, 
vtei a jtcfn iNicvmogiover^th^ eUnh.^f iweidi, as 
well itjiiiftiei^oae 4^. mfH/em >£4lMi out 4a ,% oommsodiog 
^•ne^^Oniyouf'lMrei, M>eap4M**, \ ] ^; ..>. ^..^ , 
... It is tb9>I«Midiainiia«fwlt9 i^fampDhth^ sad thus 
tbe<UT(|BfQfJMh{arfk pj2gMly.9«ve^.,.^a^iras.iBdebted 
foi^hit kiWprWdfS thiwt tbejNPOOf^^ tO^ ta^ plact to 
4beiwatehAil<are«f A»»e^QeiesfU)in*. T ./ 

- .The rtceoeiia now •peidilrncba^iged' < The Sain 
CaoMfy ipr«voke& iMF.aaoie'eMroadHiieata pa 4hoii li. 
berties madabj^/Gharbrdie 0old( of Saiguo^y* t»i ose 
qf bis ptiAia|Bni,^Mbibalil';V^li>gqnbs«h, tovbop 
the JJukft had mtfustsd Jhei^;orepmi«t9f Uie femtjer 
tgwa.of>.j4a'F^BetMw 4ettn«iin^)9ii'Kndipg9de{KitatiDa 
to thf^^coniil oi' Chlt^ftv/.rfiAbeir j^ 9)l>taivrnvaistioa /or 
4hi»ii^i|riesiiiQ6^fe|jl9'<0r.;to id^tkm. war ,1b ^t^e.nane of 
the Helvetian Cantons. ' XJ^^Vxvnbon.P' thip depuu. 
tion consist of Arnold Biederoian, kudolph Donner. 
hugel, and th r ee e Uiers. "~ As th e t w o Englishmen are 
,al8Q <^ Aeir wi^.t^ the court of ^Ajh^ Jljey *gr^ to 
'travel ^fth -^^le d^putatipn'; afvd m potipt Otieotein, 
Anne'^s father and Ainotd^s broihefi,' wHf hai att^iM 
himsf j[f , t9 the J)u^ 'Of dur(|undy> is anxious for bis 
daughter's retun^ t^ thSipaterEuil roof, s^f also prooeeds 
along with the rest, together with a femalis sttendanL 
^n Hanitoi twintv lor Hiirty Tooaig' Awias ivsioatslh— 
(fiKthe^extieditionift noe'wlthDnb^dBnigeiUflantpktsthe 
tfaTadeadftu.The^rcnnriitdsBnf the>€ifit,')nid.'ihe «faole 
of tthe ,se0eQd>tolflmb, la-4teiipiedciniihian.estaidiig}y 
-inJrfrWthig and^vUtdAecDtiltrbfiehe dlAnnt sdwehaes 
which ^airttahethodd^ation ^ otf kn k il M i W> mnnWw, 



In ithe coimaiof Itsi piogNtsj /Aii—yiihifcf iba^im 
tiotiedy in >pattiffdiw»^q whok&AsodliMtjrfithe^igiiR- 
watchriui ithcT'old'ca^ttibinithe^nefghttaarhoodidhBilf, 
dnclndhigi the «BytteciewauioRli|^ appenrdasBofiAase 
of Oeie^inotei AnhuiL wsd-DoBneiimgd^ #ild jud 
wonderful narrative of ibo^sabensatiiniiiaiiearintaiiees 
supposed' ttoi 'be ^eoadaetad arita iier ^tunip' < Among 
theiai alaoy nnutin n'stillhMnip^ipdBda] juamievbeuoi- 
imned dlishe aeenet afl tha>fboaU« tiiranf La Anne, 
srhete.weiare «aideJaoqindBtHir.waifa»*«he'dbBSoloBs<g»- 
venmr, ArehihaldTonHagenbadii^KittuMn|bNMaR, 
anoicas odioas miscJaeant/iawdiPiamis (flu in whan, 
hi8'eKecUtionery~whoA'fa8r)aiKBiliyinatowffrthe hesdi of 
eighttnen^ aaehi a^ »>'ftin§l0(tiowy aitdiis>fesieoeifei 
patent of noMli^ ai'soon m^KnUmi parfonnd thsinnie 
aficdJforvthe ninth.. VN BnglisiKriwiMi is lUl intaAe 
hands o^thasenoiableipeiaens^ andunvsatedMrndntfa, 
after a.anoceasien<p|lithe oanoiacatteaeapflB^'OB^f^a 
gonenl rising of tliii inbshiinBla qg)tlM<lBn% j»iM>tow 
»<eniioAg)<Bsgmtediwithf<risBriqrtialiiMi pei)jinia>d by 
-dies^igovti^OR •* • liii f'^'j'iii'i Ii.ji/'iTL'jif'r .^'joji ' 
h> \Th»thiidivokime^iMlltel«jdU)ii<M»iiinBei9ftisMii^o 
muf^fgi^nOaktm^ Ae-adkoiHf 'tBia9Mrif>iii»<te't^ 
tima fizwiihis lesidflM t-^mdi Jle?ir'iif'x»aiU,-eiDMig 
man3^ Mhar ntar dMtfMtU fikmomt^ btoilght «pM tbe 
•lage^ <aad aportndtiidDatobed olbfami^ vigoaMrsaadcoei- 
pleiev'sniif 6eah'ftoaB tJ^pcncflof'atsllnilfrin *i>t 
iiere the incidents' lUow.eadn^tfievinofMh'qaldreitf- 
cession, and thaaoteMst Issoiinvidved: and well vn^ 
up, tbatwe- shall' not <diniinishith«Mridoo«f its chanm 
by bieathing one.wo«d>ponoBniln(|fjit.-j Wtn'wxncax 
readera-wHl thaik' vs fbt 0iii4btlicMincB»)aad ovn tint 
they nujf aaftly trust to «iir pnidMicei la ftrtMtb 
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We ihiill not tay with whieh «r Sir Walt«*8 fonner 
gofds ve tie indlned M dm ** Anne of Q der m to, or 
theftltidaortheMiM;'^^ bat Chfs we will Miy, that it 
win DOC \<M its own MoaUar Mtraetiou, thoagh placed 
bytheiMeoraBfor'tlieifi. StiAiiedofeocrtewHbafcw 
of the Mr^'faflBfl:f baita which dittingfttieh all die 
Wtvtrittf Nords,'4l' i» nefWChidflKi, in naaf rtipecca, 
T^^fflitvntfMitf MMI of IM pTBdeeeaieM. "Theie fes a 
(WsttaeiH (faults tt34%!:UitBimf>11cll]^ hot a dmipleteiRks 
lit it»'dikiWte»^3u4fl«i^iUl «b«MSof^4ArQ>)«C'a 
coDtinual productioo of sifoMg^«ffi9eii,->Mvhteh wra'alMn 
iMrAbl^ttMfaeita wiihrthoihajesAe^beaitiyof the soenea 
loM^'^bidi-fll^pliltilicUWii^'aiid^hy eoMMiplaifing 
fUA thtf '^Aof^'iaiiiil war freihihly- graluall^ im- 
baed with their Inflaende. '<lPhe UMiiDir In'Wdich the 
topetttttnftf dtf]^li«i«ti6efe of <li^ WIHtb ba&yof Atenel, 
h (fa^ ^'JMofrtl8teft,*^l8'iiMttMge4l, baa haen'OMn ob. 
jceted Wf iH<r j[iethh(M>«tfe >dr «h« ehWf MemiahdB of 
« Anne of OeieMtHif ^"tt ilhe>m4mpt to tabke o^ alulUst 
b^feTe^that Atttiif iif ii»i'kM^tll[tt^)eaAhlf,*4ind^he ra* 
tb^ kwftwdM attd' uhaatiBAwtoiy itaaimw in whfteh we 
tfetfhaHtiMd^r^is Mlh^.^ 'Tbftf, hoMdVer, io the |nrt. 
eiriiuts&c^"Iir'ftv\[frftrffliogae1fboi; aYid titily glad are 
«eto peroeive tMrit is a Hiaile^ of 'European* IhbrMt) 
littt 8i)r'WaMi^'JliflHghiatiM k oa^^gbfO^ls'aa'eter) 
ni, m^thi ftKea<peitti«; (ieHAd^ doilbi ft^w vtt', ' Mke 
tnightytiyd^, b««wflt «<M Mj<9idi%lf^ h'tbouundyei^rs 
teHiajr'ii'floarif^AiBdliy. "• m.. - •.'•»• . 



tiijiiT< •■W^?!f^!jf"'^'^W^»^W." 



Mi> 



tf^«&';*WP Jo«^^^ A^ithot of **;Sc66es of 

tir/ .*¥e&iiiiicb'h^^^^ lb the Py. 



-WBdMfe^aorAeiiwitD ^nMI wthdlwtilttaiarho nAU 

iiotittdlida4Mo|B)#itli<pltaaiiRb lleiiiilitr|)e>ai^iibn 

wmhi&gililEe ttare^'thdmnidditxV'Vifehl onofeyh tm* 

iinMf highdvwpSa^iiaJMad jd»n;4ktfocbef,MB'fiDg 

« tawhi hinigl)F ttoddBttuB^ih^ftivkaFsfi a> viUiboar, 

a^aMd^ idi e^ y toiomicainhe^ itw ii ei»< j faiBk»i-3wliy, 

MAaatiidt jiid.T^piithiiyo^peytitolftfaany.40 pltiok- 

wgdiertttoaffllki^dnd^iqttflBriii^apide^a ao deadi^ 

IJH%hoo£iD)«iftqliiiff datey aitdbdepUaiagitho^ «U 

(kkwmObtBijkm alini hMaMMaw> 1 1 jiiayoAtl^iAtdTOim-. 

mgta# hiiyiifci rti^i^Jtod hianuJolModiiftrlHialdlifing 

fMi1iWfeihniflte'a0hin9(i)hBdm*^o mv tJTi.n itAi'jbnow 

I ^•Mioad^ftftyb iaih Uook hC'.tobk3aii&BkotdttB>«4neh 

itt*4.dpgiiiitier«iBi<t>»y''*^^^warpcwttarwith.dfl^gfat 

\ laiU iaC)f hoB|} itoriaqptoati hf a- ipaBti(«aildi hilirihe 

• lepdi haiii ttniiMiiiiw ««» <wiito tuMQ,i •tJaaatiitaa- 

tfiaaiitf|airti!ijiaii ifreUbaO AipoettfH> In thiiiiexlplMty /it 

.it.«flhifrfoaajaB^diaBeaioiigblr4e jtvjpifto writc^nbat 

i«iMiifew*iiSter0itttllaBilir«aifweltw-4»taiBl9 limpfr, 

|4nL)iBaar«itid^ <yniilniiig ]|fa« ffortaneoM rfoalifigd 

itf^tUiWvftOD'tiKi ImMgtdg^ ibandi; ^MhaMt taorefiboL 

)AdniiiI.AiB4Uidauidiaaall pUBe, dtnla ^frineeitbitftAy 

ttriidbiWiihrithoiniPno whidb<^<lttiftliiirhi|Hihi aild 

; aieitapifaiqiaaathiiiai naiwidlahtepoai^i garbyipMlty. 

^ltiiidiuidiWimiot|iMlii«kiHiii iBhOcvthiaie loilaiofl 

iiiwiindielplaajiwIdiliitoytiiwdtfMed^^htfltTolemiCo- 

■ie Pieces, Scatimental Pieoea, and DeaoripliwftjRiafhB. 

rii iMiaiaaiUmrtH- thwt ti(ka<mia^ftBiicew* Za. 

AnUOIovttHiPt jttf itha.i8t^^Thr Ptotin^i^ At- 

tnu.Shai.fioliierrs .(DiMre^ttete^WaUri**M«nd<ihe 

BiMhpbitgHNy 1MB .aUnahort^'Mid /cbanasleiiMd^ iiy 

fw>Mtiiyihi(y>ofn|Jdfcy pMOifaelingiiid ftaanrtl'pa- 

•*^ ifii M ■totiir m f iri r 1 f imn adiesoittQg'ioteDBBiihy 

•y hjghl^^wwghfc/iwaf » »ha ifcdb > that ■ <the hitman 

i^ iB«4toiboit.>andifh8akiMat atate* mmf ha eaatty 

taHbed; aad^ .dia€atditi^TtlM(*oi».(COiiinion adnmlua of 

curmgMi «od 'd«rtMtod< paaaioni • he aoeda not 

t^ aid ef tha ^aggca and the howl to inreat with a 

(Oder iateiMi the gii^ whichi in the ordinary course 



of life, too fVeqacntly assail hnmanity. There are 
flve oomic pieees, entitled. An Orkney Wedding—. 
The Bofongb-^aek 0*Flanagan— The Bachelor— 
and Tha Yoang Poet. Our author has a great deal 
of quiet humour, and gives it oat in the moat effeetiTe 
of ail ways, as if there waa nothing hnmoroas about iu 
The «^ Otkndy Wedding,** and •'> The Borough,** in par. 
ticttlir, ooBtain many things cqosl 10 some of the hap- 
jrtese touches of Waahington Irving. There are four sen. 
ttmenial pieoes*>-.The Bivoasek-^London— First Love 
*^-4md ISoches of- Memory. Thesd difiSsr from the tales 
Oidytn this,' that they contain no story. They are full 
of tender and interesting reflections^ odcnlated to soften 
andreflne the heart. The descriptive pieces are like- 
wise tfiiae iw number, and are calh^— Life in Camp — A 
Thp to Faris— Recollections af lrcland...and A Day in 
the ' OAneys. Liko all the rest, they do mnch credit to 
Alb MalBolm*a geninsk 

It will be seen by theaoeoant wtbave dius given of 
tha-eentents bf:thk handsome -vohime (which ia just on 
the -vvo of pubUcatian') that ihay are of a varied and moat 
agneaUe kind, and wiUaffiml as enterndning light read- 
ing anonb ooold wish to whilr nway a anmmer's day 
whh;. (' lb makegood bilr watda, we shall present a few 
eztmOta^' W'e' begin vritU a comic aketch, and beg to ln« 
iioduoB'Ottr readers to 

•( (<F«Upan e nt e ring tho wiMrawing^tioomt which the 
godd people with "admicable modesty call ihe ben^ we 
'take onr sesta asCiong the aiders «nd chiefs of the people^ 
tanddrinkitothe heidtii^ the Toang* couple hi a glass 
•tf ielioiouajHotlandi^ wddcb^wnlike MaBbeth*s ^ Amen,* 
(doea ■aCiatickilnuoiir throats^ ahhongh we are well aware 
itfaatvtsiteasrpfud datyv bntfwaa Slily amuggled over sea 
4nta Btelfeh' lu^ery land daffaly^stowcd, during some dark 
inight^T imtliercairea'Of the< moR remote dalands. 
>(• MfVhe deigynaa) hatting abw arrived, the company 
•ABaeasblad^aiRl dbe'ceremdny bf ilbarriage being about to 
tAo'l^aee^ fhoipaitier tohe umied walk in, accompanied 
hf ISM» best' man and -biida^s maidy.a4hose important 
'futtBliBtiaiiebi whaso hnainess it is to pull off the gloves 
from the right liands of their constituents, as soon as 
^then^iar.is^iiQn SO «<yoin hands ;^ bat this they find 
; Ssrbdflodasf mailer^ fbr at that eventful part of the cere, 
mony their efforts are long baffled, owing to the tightness 
ttf fiie^Iotiesj • While ah^ are tugging away to no pur. 
> poatitOm 6«idegvoom'boh»chagrioied, and tha bride is co- 
(terbd wiihhiaaheSismdwhenatiasttheoperationisacoom 
)pltshad, iad>tMrao«eranoe crowned with success, the con* 
iiusion>oftbb«oeneaeemrtohave infected the parson, who 
fdiuoiilanderaihnragh the cereraeny s«— ^ Bridegroom,' 
jqOotlii-hay-.Hdo'ydii take tbevoman whom you now hold 
^iftfe tend/to Ub your Uwlnl married htuband ?* To 
[(whielviineerr6gathm*4he' bridegiwmi havinff nodded an 
aflirtaBtim^ ihe '|»aiion> perceives, his mtstsJce, and calls 
'm\MkiiM¥^fg4>^ mmkAJu^ Wifis, I mean,' echoes the 
ffaridUgToant9 iad«the^whokricompany are in a litter. 
j''«>«<f(B«t^ sbteh'fieaaen, theaAur ia got over at last ; 
nndi tho' bfide besag nreD- aalated, a« large rich cake is 
>baQkcnr'oaerharh<esidv"tlie fia^mdnts of which are the 
aiihJBBt of nradramble'anitaig'tlio byi^tanders, by whom 
»they> are picked apas* precioas tetiess having power to 
'pMiduae laveadrcama. * And now the married pair, fol. 
•iowedtbf the wlmle com pany , net off to churcii, to be 
kvkedipmi thd phmse iS. A performer on the violin, 
noStqaitea Bossini, ^eads the procession, and plays a 
variity of apptopriate airs, until he reaehca the church- 
daoe. As soon as the party have entered and uken their 
aeats,'therparish*clerk, in a truly impressive and oriho- 
dot taneof voices icada a certain portion of Scripture, 
wherein aivea mn enjoined to be obedient to their hus« 
bands. The aarvice is concluded with a psalm, and the 
whole party march back, hcad^^ as belore by the musi- 
cian. 



THJB BDUaiimaH MTBE&RV JOHBNAIil 'Om, 




(e<fB{IM,WH|%«''(H«'«l|Ull>'<«cM»',-yiW'«r'>M> 
■uit." ■■.k"™ 

'■»j eMya» MgWi6flMirMafhW»aBfe'»MWi'it<iW;; 

ftfta which. t>a or thne yDunit'mM'UK''pdlWMri««f1 
the ftoor, whieh.jhfy »*">■" ' n-«i [ p i until tbcj bsn 
duoed with CM17 vmiuui nnKnt] Oc; thai gi*a |riac^ 
■4*«b>iV«lHb>bi AMw4 *>'WM»<h^.«rt WW. 

mi md yaitiig oiw, w riM n ^wMii»il^ r* « ^ l rtl'T 'i 
^ ^h wm W ill ■.lABI.^ ). ^<w*tW« » Wi» >il '».W* 

^urM and gloriooi (praitwli in a due*, CMMMVtf t» 
■tbl^ valu 1* but the iludov of jot, end quadrill.- tba 

L'WlUhMm'lMtDMI'ollrc^plti'HiMWhMa 

ItmM)^ [iM'TWRim'tieti'fatM'WiMiiJ 
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thuhfllWHdlMr<IMd»'dr<lkMMV''''< I'"*" ■■■'•:'-:■' 

MMifMf'k'ImfMMdA; UMFViltlHtVMt'PFMVwMli 
'oPuMtHM MwMM<MtWM('4tM«'«rttl%ai)«WMIt- 

'•MnEd''Hd(*,''AiakU''wift'«UMii'iH«%')*>< '"" 
-Mm<UiHtti>>'>wnMtyto«fAM''«lBiM,kMii 

_. _«*«»«HMiik4W(Mlpl(h|a4*MiltW 

tlie«M|^iajlHfol<tlHlii'«iUi««Mi rUl «iil»«wlM<t, 
-(M«dMi>ii «tk MiMer «* 1 l< < '<li MU H'lMti|lMit r i' 

•otkal; owlBg 10 h«T high ibdh »gytlKrtiMH ar*i 
DM(>aM«^aJtiTt->«UMMM«>1n'«ta<>lk>'-«N£al>htoig 
■ »M>i#Mked'H4* W ky ta'WWiH* tuMi- 

l'Waliy«M(la!irM'«hMM-at'h*Y«Mr 

IMMghttwMWj'dlVltevMeMlkVliltmiMiNMtt- 
<rM U HMtcM Mfl'lltt Mp(''MMd"*M«UtMV'l 
-tntt;Mie'>1riU<Millbr>bwifKIWtUl>lnMill|W'WM 



!f 4f |laW l W'M4 atyl«&«tfc ft' 



Ti35afw b> *fc > rBfci* t« ;^Mfa»- 




., ,«Vr'«M''iiMnfUU«^dc 

^it9J^3r«nd>fte^lk in(r«W<Ml«M)Pla-~ 
" mppoK lh«I ibeli mMiBmvHvMWal- 

'srm 'OaTftmni'idiiiuap'iiis'Aia^ 

~? Wt'<«hctWhtni«NhM8Wka'ille- 
-,111' oi^ WnftlJ *p<Aiet"*NW' Wr 
\d cMuttl' W'^A'rtMMPi 

iVEWHc nwifi iiw tI >j: i U T » fc^ 
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ilM^foMb riMim«"IVlHMlMlt«M«MNe MH««'«^ 
/'^HHftti«lUt>4MiWMUrin>Wi* MbaHtm 



'lloft'ttMK'MM'ltaliM AM^'Wi 



,'4h*^')iSJ«M«#>to'ttitM> 

>dililWc<l<IMlMIMfctj'«MH AaHOMM^sIl 

n ia ft i ifah't m i w it MMi i wm 

.^ o'dcNih, ■ecsfdlDg ta t(w nok 
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WEBKIiY JUBfilfTBft QV jQiU'KKam. AtfDi »m*hS3 liBTTRBS. 9^ 



•aaA uadMiM •inullfMMNUI IBQMflMB^ tfYif ardi [ iKt **-^*— * ' 

jibi«qiaiBitaMiiiiw««f4jimw« vi^/fMtci»4f4i9«> 

tbcsdwt, tad iM4«'^JlW^.<$Mrim>lmVt? ntnU 
I that giMdtn ovr dicMnf, or touch them with tim^fSMT 



our of reverie, and the lonely — »*• " 



flNSVrMjkjnMM AII^IIIM|OQfoJ^ ii9l^iW^^M^imA^ 



i I 
I Miof of boMity and detolaiioq^' vfVVMlIp jV4«'6AII»V-» 

M«^ib#^olMl^gQn»4 MmT 9l|t|Ml1l|frld,j|M 
I We cwiAot exist »it^«||flbWM< t<;^ott&t M^libM>4v<f 
| Ai i i pi ni |g hiJw » ibl t»i>ii». f 9 («MNl»9« dmb% ^trckef 

^ tlieiiliKtlr'ill.ltaftiMmOI^Jt'TM.M'^qffiat^ 

I^VkftlMA Mvli«i9'ikh»>tatrirhff«JHr.lMA>ygl),fp. 




did 4kfbadiMi*triiviaM^^^9iiA9i^ ; 



. j^ilMi9lie!t«& thf,^«,(y(^nfV]^t< »^jUie 
fMJIjihlimHil jriiilii rhiiiUtf»iBVW,iiMffPe<jrf #^tt 
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4)vn^i,.^9{^#oir,>i(1S)9Ar4tht^>hi;eMt*bigh aiouad 
JfnDiK9(«AM»il^ f;hos^ F^KVU 4a ftli^^ ftftt me in 
J*4c 4il^lU^l4v^ 9Mr<MBP»)g,ifBWk «e poUl ;9ei^ wave | 






WffMrc?^IWP^*fe JW4r Wj^^^ .4APfWe 



'yfB'i V' fit Irmi' »<;!': n ^f^n rut 7 '•" M '*'■' •""" ' "''^ 
•>4;!ri d/i^ rj'>r!j yjffj ;inj<;j7q nijiitw/ vt / < rlu. b' >f*/..'. 
IPf^ JilN»«!llflll>-^Mf<H# »i<wk ^>^Wo* iFirv«(ijP«». 

We have been t(Miifi^<mMmtfi W-<V^i<VW'.»- 
ftiMTinlifirtMnn a£ihe Ateaa lajHiOt ■*■*"— ibat jVA must 

JlU>|IWi WWi W W < W WHyn . ■ s ./ }fi nt..-.,| i;i r'.'/ ' • 
















ti>i iwMf 



^iffwfeff?'*^ 




.^)mh;j»9% wJWchr hAfre¥ei;,;h« 
#♦ tJMkti4»Wfi ^,4^»i«|^.|^ae^iM3&P^g,M^i»,W'»fvArt. 
«UJ5-^T«»o/*VW«t,«aijQaiUfJ« of the,^)5M«n i^sijofial 
PWJfFjftf #ftw»**-HHJ*.te A^yUy^ cmicjMa < |he 
mfni^^iNJ^9^fifiPiS0g,J¥Ujiikpit^jfids,w $he 

manner of an amiable and ingenio^^4Ti^a«,jr9^thec M^ 
^mtfi^JMVAKf f#«VEr W4,sw^ RWfiiwW BP^ons. 
Tt«W^^. JwNAy*,,*Pv«1^c|fi0R .^e M. p.a^o!)[9 Qms- 
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,rc«or^iM^, of .pt^jifs XJ, ^It.,« .f^pajff b^.4»u»« 
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II. on SynboliBin and Mythologyi rad Art. IV. on 
Arabian fiteratnre, are too pedantic to be amusing, and 
too BuperBcial to be instructiTe. Art. V. History of the 
Roman Law, is ratber insipid. Bat bj far the best 
articles in the Number are— Art. III. on Kiopstock's 
Ltf^ and Odes ; and Art. VI. on Voltaire. Were we 
not afraid of compromising oar eriticsl reputation, in 
the event of oar being mistaken, we would saj that they 
strike us as coming horn the same pen — that of an au- 
ihor of conceptions as magnificent, of glimpses into 
the hidden workings of the human heart as deep, as any 
critic of the day ; thoagh his works be defaced occasion- 
ally by clumsy attempts at wit, of which he has not one 
particle in his composition ; and by a spirit of mysti- 
cism, engender^ and fostered by an overweening re- 
liance on his own powers, and contempt for the opinions 
of others. • Upon the whole, although we fed ourselves 
bound, on this occasion, is award the prise to the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, it has (owing solely to the two articles 
last mentioned) been closely contested. The minor de- 
tails of both works— the short reviews of the one, and 
the critical sketches and roisoeUaneous literary no- 
tices of the other, are much upon a par. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



BBMINISCBNCES OF FORMER DAYS. 

XT riEST INTERVIEW WITH ALLAH CUXNIXO- 

BAM. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Omx day about the beginning of Autumn, some 
three-and-twenty years ago, as I was herding my mas- 
ter*s ewes on the great hill of Queensberry, in Niths- 
dale, I perceived two men coming towards ro^ who ap- 
peared to be strangers. I saw, by their way of walk- 
ing, they were not shepherds, and could not conceive 
what the men were seeking there, where there was nei- 
ther path nor aim toward any human habitation. How. 
ever, I stood staring about me, till they came up, al. 
ways ordering my old dog Hector 'to silence in an 
authoritative style, he being the only servant I had to 
attend to my orders. The men approached me rather 
in a breatliless state, from climbing the hilL The one 
was a tall thin man, of a fidrish complexion, and plea- 
sant intelligent features, seemingly approaching to rorty, 
and the other a dark ungainly youth of about eighteen, 
with a boardly frame for his age, and strongly marked 
manly features. The very model of Bums, and exactly 
such a man, as that, had they been of the same age, it 
would not have been easy to have distinguished the one 
from the other. 

The eldest came up and addressed me frankly, ask- 
ing if I WBs Mr Harknes8*s shepherd, and if my name 
was James Hogg ? to both of which queries I answered 
cautiously in the afiirmative, for I was afraid they were 
come to look after me with an accusation regarding 
some of the lasses. The younger stood at a respectful 
distance, as if I had been the Duke of Queensberry, in- 
stead of a ragged servant lad herding sheep upon it. 
The other seized my hand, and said, *' Well, tlien, sir, 
I am glad to see you. There is not a man in Scotland 
whose hand I am prouder to hold.** 

I could not say a single word in answer to this ad- 
dress ; but when he called me Si R, I looked down at 
my bare feet and ra^ed coat, to remind the man whom 
he was addressing. Bat he continued, ^^ My name is 
James Cunningham, a name unknown to you, though 
yours is not entirely so to me ; and this is my youngest 
brother Allan, the greatest admirer that you have on 
earth, and himself a young aspiring poet of some pro- 
mi«te Vou will be so kind as* excuse this intrusion of 



ottfs oa your solitude^ lor, la tmdi, I oodd get no pesos 
either night or day with Allan, tiU 1 eooscnted to 
come and see yon.** 

I then stepped down the hill to whoie Allan Con* 

ningham still stood, witii his weather-beaten cheek to. 

wai^ me, and, seising his hard brawny hand, I gave it 

a hearty shake, saying something as kind as I wss sblei 

and, at the same time, I am sure as stupid as it poui. 

bly could be. From that moment we were frimds ; Un 

Allan has none of the proverbial Scottish cautioB about 

him ; he is aU heart together, without reserve either of 

expression or manner : youatonceseetheunai&cledbc. 

nevolenee, warmth of nding, and firm independence, of 

a man consckms of his own rectitude and mental en» 

gies. Young as he was, I had neaid of his name, i^ 

UkOttgh slighuyt and, I think, teen one or two of Ui 

juvenile pieces. Of an dder brother of his, Tbonui 

Mauneey, I had, previous to that, eoncdved a very high 

idea, and I always marvel how he could possibly put Us 

poetical rein under lock and key, as he did all at oace ; 

for he certainly then bid &ir to be the first of Scotdih 

bards. 

I had a small bothy upon the hfll in whidi I tookmj 
breakfast and dinner on wet days, and rested mjielf. It 
was so small, that we had tm walk in on all-fonn ; sod 
when we were in, we could not get np our hesds any 
way, but in a sitting posture. It was exactly my own 
length, and, on the one side, I had a bed of nnbcs, 
whidi served likewise as a seat « on this we all thiee 
aat down, and there we spent the whole alWmoon,— and, 
I am sure, a happier group of three never met oo the 
hill of Queensberry. Allan brightened up prodigioasly 
after he got fairly into the dark bothy, repeatmg all hii 
early pieces of poetry, and part of his bnther*s, to mc. 
The two brothers partook heartily, and without reserre, 
of my scrip and bottle of sweet milk, and the eUer Mr 
Cunningham had a strong bottle with him— I have forgot 
whether it was brandy or rum, but I remember it wu 
excessively good, and helped to keep up our spiriti to 
a late hour. Thus began at that bothy hi the wildenea 
a friendship, and a mutual attachment between two 
aspiring Scottish peassnts, over which the ihadow of s 
doud hss never yet passed. 

From that day forward I ftiled not to fanbrove my 
acquaintance with the Cunninghams. I vinted diem 
several times at Dalswinton, and never ndsssd sa op- 
portunity of meeting with Allan when it was in my 
power to do so. I was astonished at the luxutioaaDcn 
of his fancy. It was boundless ; but it was the laxoiy 
of a rich garden overran with rampant weeds. Be vu 
likewise then a great mannerist in expression, snd no 
man could mistake his verses for those of sny other 
man. I remember of seeing some imiutions of Osm 
by him, which I thought exceedingly good; snd it 
struck me that that style of composition was pecalistly 
fitted for his vast and fervent imagination. 

When Cromek*s Nithsdale and GaUoway Bdicsetme 
to my hand, I at once discerned the strains of my ftiend, 
and I cannot describe with what sensations of ddight I 
first heard Mr Morrison read the Mermaid of Galloway 
while at every Terse I kept naming the author. It had 
long been my fixed opinion, that if a person fould oooe 
succeed in the genuine ballad style^ nis muse wss ade- 
quate for any other ; and after seeing Allan's strsini in 
that work, I concluded that no man could calodate what 
be was capable of. 

I continued my assevei^tions to aU my intimate 
friends, that Allan Cunningham was the auAor vj 
ail that toot beauHfui in the work. Gray, wbobM an 
attachment to Cromek, denied It poaltivdy on his fiMod i 
authority. Grieve joined hfan. Morrison, I saw, had 
strong lurking suspicions ; but then ha stickled for the 
ancient genius of GaUoway. When I went to Sir Wd- 
ter Seott, (then Mr Scott,) I found him deddedly of the 
same opinion { and he s«d he wished to God we had 
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that vaMialtUvand origiiul young man Uulj oat of 
OpinelB^t Imiids again. ■ 

I next wrote a review of die work, in which I laid the 
aaddle oa the light hone;,. and Mnt it to Mr Jeffrey ; 
bat, after fetaiaing it §at aome time, he returned it with 
a note, saying, that he had read o«er the article, and 
wan oonvioced of the fraud which had l>eenattenipt:fd to 
be pUfei^ off on the^pnbUcybnt he di4>not thiolc it wor- 
diy of aepoMi«> I have ifaio.ariicle. and card, by me 
to tAna oay* i « - n 

Mr Oiinninghani*a atyle of i poetry i« greatly changed 
ftr the better of Jate» « I hwr^ ne?er aeen any improve 
so aneh. It k ftte ef all tbat«fudeneea and manner- 
iena that MieemarlDed«il'ao.decidedi^. . He ie now uni. 
fNiBtylnpelf,'^ivioiia,.diMripti?e« or pathetic- as he 
dmgewlnl aabycot »b»t fortiflrly he^iumbJed all the«e^ 
leget b en ao in a boiMsg ealdran, and when once he he^ 
gan, trwaa iapeaaible to ealeulaia where or when he- 
w«i goinK to end* '.If tbeee iiBmioieeenoea i^ould meet 
Ina fflieadly eye, he will pardon diem, o^ Jthe acore that 
theyvctbe oflPii8ion8'«f4k hoirt'.that4ore!i to dwell on. 
ioaie aeeiies of oar former dayi. Jamks Uo«fl^ . 
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SWIN« MJiIMTiA.TiONaif - > -^ 
* at ■awiitiliiilaagfri aooe eemiapertiiHt arhne, 

AJU^BA^09.th<l,^prel^lt. of /Spring ha^. booi a ft^ 
ffouite^mbJe^.wivh.,th4 poeta, and with ;ncd|Uitiire 
wrttcsm ««eK|fmAeT4r^ W pireUP were resorted tq as, ve- 
hidca lbs seo^ib^i^ i^d. eipotioii, yet it, is fi Ciiibjecl 
whidi Jmwj^ palls t)pon ,the rei|d^r, but always Q^mes 
with an,Mppet of fr^lm«#s./«d nQveUy, . Thie 9e9¥>n 
uatii, iqcML^^nma^, every, jrear, like a new cr^tio^ ; 
end nfthpagb. 1^.49. iiivai;l%b4y at,tenfled,with^the. same 

vaX w^^e^-r^tfiyi^yrh^l pf the iield«— the buil-; 

I of ^tus^trett^^ yffOpdfi c^^^o^ing iTrom thq c|un ^hfie 



*e«««SlWe^' njUfjft ?f»,t?l .wmcj^e^ing of surprise, 
and €sriJ^/M|^i^.,W^ai^y3a^alD to surrj^dqr his unagiri^. 
V\^W8^9m deJjghtful ^jentimenu^ which 



the aeMafl,^iJi|«i;ip?rT!4/i(idayt / gene^l sinularitj, too, 
thcvp ia #bffy|,is^<^ ▼#jji,ety in ,«U the particulars of 
natoial prod^a^., jSm^ p)u. b^^inning of the wprl^, 
haa |m^ Mvea^ the ej^^ct, image of inpther;, the^ 
ic pm;reu.M.q^y and^renetdil has ever £^ oh, 
yctatteoaed wlth.ve^ qifferentcircynistances. The win- 
ter aoiqaetiin^ca anddpalj^.diA^^fars^i^nd tbe whole beauty 
ef cmtio^ te^M (prS}|(^ oncei'at oAier times^ agun, 
an nnnaturaf onrauon ^ g^vento t£e season of cola an^ 
dicarioews^ and naluip seemji io ha^ laid aside htr ge- 
aiil Bow^n, and t^ )>e.^r|i8tt^ted in all hdj^ attemlpti to 
xbe from h^ tomb. . ^ 

^ Thepeea^tseupp^liajjl been.one of this last descrlp- 
*~~ 1 1 i^ npiv i^fi b^'inning of iilay, and, instead of 



having ^]^a4e ai(y fii|vAn^ceJnto the /gorgeous splendours 
of Sttin^eTp jf^ 9fjf onlv'^et In fjie first opening 6^ tlie 

spHi^;. il)i^m ^m^t^i ^^ "*^^.\^1??°7j^^'^'^, 

dens had begun to bloom, had a cheerless ana pitiful 
aspei^.:^- ^ -^ -^ ^ ,.' ...r .., 

aodui 

todr^y; 

fint 

two 

that, when tH^evfidng^ cpipeii,'we think a change has 
been made amee the motning-^the rich crimson ot some 
fhiit b l oay i Aa opened a little farther from their cover- 
lag— «iid n gayer fringe of green crept over the dry 



ir tender heads were shaken by the chill 
M. The young leave|.seemed inclined 
^^ ..^ „ J^ aiderihV^ bark; from- wllich^ejr 
Ulijiwrfffi^^ WtMfn a aay br 

that a^m^re. dedaed progress has been apparent — 



twiga of the woods. Every ahower now seema to draw 
op vegetation from the fields and when the Sun looks 
out between the intervals of the rains, his beams lighten 
np a more beautiful and glorious world. A season of 
this kind, with all its melancholy of hope deferred, is 
perhaps more interesting than one which advances more 
acoording to rule. Its slightest improvement is a mat- 
ter of deep interest. Almost every single leaf has a 
charm. We do not, in these circumstances, look upon 
nature in the mass, but we watch every new production, 
with Bometliing of the feeling wiih which a mother hangs 
oyer the cradle of a sickly child. Every tinge of a deep- 
er dye is a promise of better days, like the olive leaf 
brought by the dove into the ark. Thus there are no 
aspects of nature that are not profoundly beautiful, be- 
cause there are none that do not teem with the most 
lovely associations ; and which, when pursued through 
all their moral analogies, do not open upon the thought- 
ful mind, the' most hopeful views of Providence and of 
man. 

The untutored manners, or brutal habits, of nncnlti- 
vated men, often occasion an utter dsspair even in per- 
sons of philanthropy — if they are of too fastidious and 
delicate a spirit — of any improvement taking place 
among them, and they are apt to leave them to all 
the vices and miseries of their condition, without ma- 
king even an effort for their relief. Yet, under the rude- 
ness of the winter rind, long as it may be of softening 
and bursting, the production is forming of the most 
beautifnl and delicate leaves and petals and the finest 
tinges of ooloor are evolving, and a paradiss of beauty 
is breaking out from tlie mpst ragged knots of the 
gnarled oaR. Why then despair, that the coarseness 
of rude minds, which may seem to be sealed in igno- 
rance, or even fettered in chains of vice, may, under the 
culture of Christianity, and of an improving age, refine 
into much poIUh even of external aspect, — that neat and 
cleanly habits may come io the place of slattern and sloven- 
ly onev—that, the inhabitants of a village may at last 
vie. in, all th|^t }a really polite and courteous, with those of 
a couili-.^Dd tiia( with all these outward improvements, 
those^of the heart and the understanding may keep pace ? 
I hope mucK from the attention in the present age paid 
to t^e ed location of .the poor— an attention which is now, 
ii) Qur populous ci^es, where the parents cannot them- 
selves looK after their children, seeking and saving them 
from destruction, bgdily and mental, in the first openings 
of infancy, — and is in our villages bestowing upon the 
peasant boys and girls an education which might serve 
for the elementary training of princes. I cannot help 
fancying to myself, that whatever is offensive in the 
rusticity of Scottish manners, will, under such training, 
be speedily dispelled ; and when I meet, whue I now 
reside, the, village children, on their way to and from 
school, and witness their civil address, which rather en- 
hances than impairs their native simplicity, I can ima- 
gine something like a classical character and elegance 
intermingpng with our pastoral maimers. 

The severity of the Scottish Reformation discarded all 
the gayer scenes of the superstition which it superseded. 
Some of these still remain in England, too, interwoven, 
I belieVe, with the pleasing remnants of Paganism. We 
hive no Maypole in Scotland — ^no Queen of the May.- 
00116*^ of the rusdc theatric representations which might 
have been the origin of the drama of antiquity. I fear 
tnbst' of our meetings of the youths of both sexes termi- 
nate in coarser and less innocent relaxations, from the 
wiin^of those more elegaiit and imaginative amusements. 
But!, with the advancement of education, a happier and 
va6x6' refined taste in pleasures will be introduced ; and 
^aiice ifa the open field, by the side of rustic streams, 
and where the broom ana wild roses supply natural 
wreathes for the heads of the maidens, will take the 
place of the crowded bam or the steaming alehouse. 
If these changes should ever be realized, there would I 
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be DO need for the erection of a Bfaypok in the beantl- 
ful ▼illftge above alluded to. Nature has oreeted one, 
the mott splendid and gorgeous that was ever daneed 
round by shepherdesses or by fairies; and the chill 
of the year seems to hare had no effect in repressing 
its almost supernatural glory. It is a sycamore tree, of 
a very peculiar kind, which, In its first bursting into 
foliage, seems to be one mans of the most living gold, 
and throws off the sunbeams in dyes the most aoeord- 
ant to the source of light from which they oome, and 
to the delicate season of young and dancing leaves. 
Different places are remarkable for their different beau- 
ties ; but I will venture to say there is no such tree 
to be seen as this sycamore— not for its sise, though 
that is venerable— nor for its form, though that is sym- 
metrical and complete— but for that tinge of glory which 
sits upon it, and which seems almost to belong to a 
brighter world. There is nothing, indeed, so sacred or 
so marvellous which I could not imagine it to represent 
It might be the tree of good and evil in the midst of 
the primeval Paradise->^r it might bear the golden fruit 
in tJie garden of the Hesperides — or it might produce 
the golden boughs which were borne as gifts to Proser* 
pine by those who were favoured with the permission 
to descend into the lower regions. There is almost in 
its aspect an appearance of life and intelligence ; and I 
should be afraid to pluck a branch from it, lest drops 
of blood and a human voice should follow from the 
wound. It is around its sacred trunk that I would have 
the youths and the maidens of the village to assemble, 
and carol songs expressive of the pure aSections of the 
heart, and join In the dances of gaiety and innocence. 
I know I may be thought an enthusiast in my hopes 
of the improvement of the world ; but we shall see. 
^* In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and suUenncss 
against nature not to go out, and see her richen, and par- 
ake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.*** So says 
the greatest, perhaps, of poets, and one of the noblest* 
minded of men. But as these vernal seasons, we see, 
often do not return to us without much check and dis- 
appointment, we must, even if we would enjoy them, 
walk by faith as well as by sight ; and it is only carry, 
the same faith a little farther, to throw off a still worse 
*' sullenness,** and to '* partake in the rejoicing with 
heaven and earth,*' not only of that material nature 
which lies around us, but of that high and spiritual na- 
ture which is everywhere concealed under the ^ human 
form divine." 

Coriiorjphine^ May 9, 1829. 



THE TWO PAINTERS OF GENOA. 

Bjf Derwent Conwty, Author of*'SolUary Walk» through 
many LandSf** ** Personal Narrative of a Tour through 
Norwayf Sweden, and Denmark," j;c 

Etery traveller who has made the round of Genoa, 
and who has been conducted by his cicerone through the 
Palazzo di Serra, must have observed, at the top of the 
great staircase, two pictures,— both, evidently, of the 
same lady, — and both, as obviously, caricatures. The 
following may be supposed to be the origin of this sin- 
gular circumstance. 

Old Bandalino, the rich goldsmith of Genoa, ^ed 
some few years after that city had been delivered, by 
Doria, from the difficulties in which it had been involved 
through the silly quarrels of Charles V. and Francis I., 
and when the fine arts had sprung into new, though 
but transient life, under the invigorating influence of 
freedom, and the shelter of a Durazzo and a Serra. Ban. 
dalino was prouder of being an artist than if he had in- 
herited the highest order of nobility ; and when, upon 

I • MQteiu 



her irfwtesDdi biMh-dsy, t}ie Iwdy eteUtfta 

the sole possessor of her father's wealth, and tha tiduat 
as well as the handsoasest wonian In Genoa, the fiamd 
the po s s es s i on clogged with the nawdoome conditaooy 
that, within one year, she should beeome the wife of ao 
artist. 

Giulietta, although sammnded by every luxnry,.. 
though her house might have been called a palano, 
firom the eseeUeDce of iu aiehitectare, the richneas of 
its decorations and sculptured vases, and atataics and 
fountains that adorned the inner courts, —though afae had 
her sedan ehairy and her running footrten,— yet Giali- 
etta fretted unoeasingly, on aceount of the hard oondi- 
tion by which the enjoyment of her inheiitaoee was fau 
tared ; not becaose the lovely Genoese fomd her aeeret 
wishes thwarted by the eoodition, nor becaose she felt 
any unconquerable aversion to the holy state of ma- 
trimony, — hut because she disliked any dictation in a 
matter ti this kind. Time passed oo, and the condition 
was as hi from fulfilment as ever. Had Giulaetta been 
of a different temperament, slie would have apnmed the 
riches which wese to be secured only by eompliaace with 
so arbitrary a command ; and would nave pennitted her 
uncle, Valetti, who already began to look scrutinizingly 
at his niece*s possessions, to take them all ; but sudi 
was not Giu]ietta*s dispositioQ. She wm proud of li- 
ving in a hous^ tike a palazzo,— ^roud of her gallery of 
sculpture and painting, — and proud of all that diatin. 
guiahedherfrom the daughter of a plebeian; ani, there- 
fore, .Giulietta was firmly resolved to fiilfil the condition 
upon which alone these distinctions depended. One con- 
solation, indeed, the fair Genoese possessed— ahe bad a 
choice of artists ; for it may easily be believed, that no 
sooner were the terms upon which she inherited Bniida- 
lino*s riches known, than all the artiata of Genoa were 
at her feet. Many times did the noble Marqala di 
Serra, the patron and friend of her father, and bimeelf 
a painter of no mean note, condescend to advise with 
Signora Oiulietta, and to recommend the speedy adop- 
tion of the only one of the two altematlvet which vroold 
put her in the possession of her father*s wealth. Save 
Faienzi or Caatello, there was no artiat in Genoa upon 
whom the choice of Giulietta could possibly have fallen : 
she loved neither ( and, as the claims of both to esopl- 
lence in the arts were reputed to be equal, she declared 
her intention of bestowing her hand upon him who should 
paint the best portrait of her ; and it was cooraianded 
that the portrait should be presented at the Palaaao di 
Serra on the morning of her twentieth birth'-day-.pie- 
dsely one year from the death of BandaUnOb-^ad that 
judgment should be pronounced by the Maiqula, who 
was the first amateur artist in GeMNk-^Paas we now to 
the studio of Farenzi. 

*' How intolerable an intcrmption,'* said Ftf«Dxi, as 
it was announced to him that Signer Valetti waa in the 
ante-charoher. Farenzi was sitting in bis studio^ eon- 
tempUting a picture which he had just {Placed in the 
most advantageous light ; it was the face and bnat of a 
young female, and the finishing touch of the painter was 
yet wet upon the thick tresses that veiled her bosom. 
Farenzi hastily turned the picture, and desired that Vs. 
letti should be admitted. *^ How now ?** said Valetti, 
aa he entered ; ^ to-morrow the birtb.day of the Signora 
Giulietta, and where is thy painting ?**— ^ The picmre 
is ready,*' replied Farenzi. ** And so is thy rival'a,** re- 
turned ValettL «' I have but now left him; he had 
just thrown down his brush ; it is a choice pictnre. Fa- 
renzi ; — but show me thine An ezcelient picture,** said 
Valetti,—" a most ezcelient picture ; but*'—** But 
not equal to Gastello's, you would say^**—" Equal— 
nay, superior to his,** continued Valetti; «* bnt not so 

likely to please her for whom it is designed: Ca8te0o*s 

Is the portrait of a more beautiful countenance.'* A 
pause ensued, both continuing to look at the pictnre. 
*' I was almost so much your friend,*' icsnmed Valetti, 



^M to with, A few moments ago, that X had your ri- 
val*! picture under my brush for one second, and I 
vould spoil that angelic emile which ho^era rouod her 
Upa-.I*d make a caricature of my niece/*— .^^ Would 
th«t yoa had I** eaid FarenaL «' Nay," returned Va. 
letti, *^ that it your busineasy not mine ; but Castello 
■nps with me to-night,— -I hate got tome Greek wine 
that will hardly lei him leave me till after midnight, — 
all will be aril] at eleven,— ttd you know the way to his 
aparcaaevta.*' Valetti took his leave, and a squeeze of 
the hand showed him that his hint should not pass 
diaiegaeded* When he was gone, Faiensi continued 
to vumkiate npon what had paued. Valetti he knew to 
be one of the greatest rogues in Genoa ; but he was un- 
able u> diecover how roguery could in this matter ad- 
vani^e him s— true, he was Giulietta's uncle, and, 
fiOttaeqaeDily, her heir, in case of her not fuldUii^ the 
oo«4iciaB upon which she inherited her father*! pos- 
ttaaions; but It was impossible to imagine how he 
ewJd beinflnenced by ainieter motives in his professions 
of fiiendship ibr one of the rivals for the hand of his 
aieee^ since the sueeets of the other would be equally 
fittal lo liis own wishes. 

Not nuDy minoies after Valetti left Farenzl, he pre- 
sested himaelf at the 9tudio of Castello, whom he found 
employed nearly in the manner he had represented to 
bio livaJ* »« Ah I Caalelio,** said he, «^ you may bum 
yoat btashca when you please, Faiensi will carry off* my 
aiece."-*'^ Have you seen his pictnse?** demanded 
CaateUo. <« It is Giolietta herself,** returned Valetti ; 
^ it ia GittUetta herself; your picture,*' continued he^ 
tsmiag so look at Castello's work, '^ is the portrait of 
a pietty woman,— J>nt it is not my niece ; her eyes, 
Caatellav '* ^ there that Faiensi baa shown his skilL 
So tnily am I fomr ftiepd,*' added he, taking Castello 
by the Iwnd, and throwing into his countenance an ex- 
preeaaon of sorrow, ^^ that since I know I cannot myself 
inherit mj niece's estates, there is no man in Genoa 
I would more willingly see in ndy place : even 
when Farensi left me for a few moments, I was 
almoat templed to take up his bni^, and make a cari- 
cainre of my niece/*-—'* There is then no remedy," said 
Caatcilo. **' There is nothing without a remedy," re- 
plied V^elti, ** so as we have but cooiage to attempt 
it."— .«* Show me how," leUuned Castello, '' and I wiU 
psove to yon I know how to estimate a kindness."— 
^ Faieoai eups with me to-night ; it is only vaulting 
over hia garden wall, when the clocks strike eleven,^ 
for he will searcdy leave me till midn%ht ; it is full 
and the picture cannot be mistaken. Nine, to- 
maniing, is the hour appointed by the Marquis; 
sod the dsseovery and the hour will arrive together."— 
'< At elcTen, then, Faiensi will be absent ?**— <^ £ven 
so," aaid Valetti, aa he left the room. 

Ao eleven toUed from the church l>ell Annundada, 
Pareosi and Castello atole softly, each towards his 
ii«Bl*B dwelling. Valetti had posted himself in a con- 
plaee, to enjoy the success of his stratagem,— 
aooo after, he saw the two artists, muffled up, pase 
other, atod in a little while return. It was now al- 
nadnsght, and Farensi and CaateUo, each satisfied 

hia oem mind that he had made a caricature of his 

1*8 perfonnanoe, and secured his own success, threw 

hnself apon his bed, having first neatly folded up hia 




psenue by the light of the moon, to be ready 
against aioming. It so happened, that both the artists 
sfept oatil it was almost time to present themselves be- 
fisie the Alarquis, and hurrying on their doublets, and 
taking the pictures under their arms, they hastened to 
the Palasao di Sena. The rivals were admitted, the 
Man|via waa seated with Giulietta at his right hand, 
asid the priest, who was to unite her to the successful 
oo his left* The artists unfolded the pictures, 
them to the judge. ^' What ! viUaUis,*' 
the insisnt ho est his eyes upon them, '^are 




you in league to insult my protege, the Lady Giulietta, 
by caricaturing her ?*' at the same time turntog the pic 
tures to the astonished painters. The artists looked at 
the pictures,-.then at the Alarquiy, — then at Giulietta, 
— and then at each other, and almost at the same in- 
stant, the truth flashed upon them both — that each had 
in his turn been made the dupe of ValettL The Mar- 
quis listened to the detail, and then spoke as follows :^m 
^*' Vou," said he, addressing the two paintsrs, '^ have 
proved yourselves unworthy of this prize, by having 
endeavoured to gain it by dishonest means. As for 
Valetti, his claim I defeat thus :" and, taking Giulietta 
by thd hand, he led the way to the chapel, where all was 
already prepared for the nuptial ceremony. And so, the 
two painters were puninhed for their meanness,— Valetti 
gotnoihingby his cunning,— Giulietta respected her fa- 
ther's will,.^nd, if the Alarquis married only a gold- 
smith's daughter, he got the goldsmith's fortune along 
with her, and the prettiest woman in Genoa to boot. 



JANET AND THE CATHOLICS; 

OB, THE «< AROUMENTUM AD UOMINBM.** 

A NXTHSDALC AWECDOTB. 

By Dr GiiUspie. 

It hss frequently been observed, that our Scottish 
peasantry are possessed of a natural sagacity, which of. 
ten places them/in matters of common- sense, more than 
upon a level with the upper ranks of society. Of this 
obeervation, the fallowing anecdote may serve as an iU 
lustration. 

All Scotland Is awaie of the existence of the once 
noble, and, we earnestly hope, soon again to be ennobled, 
family of Nithsdale. The Maxwells of Munshies are 
the representatives of this family, and, with a consistency 
which does them credit, continue still to adhere to the 
long persecuted, but now happily emancipated, religion 
of their fathers, — to that religion in the faith of which 
Lady Winnifred Nithsdale lived and died, who^ with a 
preMUce of mind, and a talent almost unequalled in the 
annals of affection, rescued her husband, after the re- 
bellion of fifteen, from the Tower of London. 

Almost 40 or 50 years ago, a poor widow woman 
tenanted a small cottage, which she held of the laird, 
through the agency of his factor. This poor woman 
had seen better days, but her daughter had been decoy« 
ed into matrimony, misery, and death, by an Irish dro- 
ver ; and her eldest son, who succeeded to his father'a 
lease of a good farm, had lost himself in that slough- 
of-despond, cautionry. The second son had gone to bed 
in a sloop, which rode at Arbiglaud quay ; but never rose 
again, as a Solway spring-tide laid the vessel during the 
night on her beam-ends, and she immediately filled, so 
that all hands perished. The poor woman, at an ad- 
vanced age, and from the drcumatance of her husband's 
having rented for some years a farm of Mimahies, was 
permitted to remove to a remote cottage, where she had 
a kail-yard and a cow's grass dUotted to her. The ones 
young, sprightly, and playful Janet, had gradually ri* 
pened into the careful, charitable, and even gash gude- 
wife, and was now destined to settle down in her twilight 
of being into the hooded, staff, supported, yet still saga- 
cioua Janet. Old Janet was known to every body, and 
kind to every body, and, as she often expressed it herself, 
every body waa kind to Old Janet of ihe Divet Knowc. 

There are, and were, a great many loose characters in 
that neighbourhood, owing principally to the travelling 
Irish, dealers in cattle ; but whether it was, that the 
story of her daughter's unfortunate marriage was gene- 
rally known amongst them, and consequently had ita 
influence, or that they were naturally unwilling to com- 
mit depredations upon a being at once so esteemed and 
so helpless, these ragamufiina lighted theijr pipe at 
Janet's turf, dried their habiliments, rested their travel- 
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wearied limbs, uid.departed with ble«»iDgt on their lips 
" to the kind auld body** tiiat harmed no one. Matters 
went on in this smooth and comfortable way with Janet, 
from year to year, without any further crooks in her lot, 
except what arose from disappointment, when a rainy 
Sabbath pretented her attending the preachings during 
the occasion. For it must be told, net less to the credit 
of Janet, than to that of her liberal and generous land- 
loid, that though both were steady and even lealous in 
thor several creed8,*yet that neither molested nor traduced 
the other. The laird would pa^s Janet on Sabbath, as 
she trayelled, under her tartan plaid and platted toy, with 
a bent back and a tottering step, churchwards, and re- 
ceive her acknowledgment with a smile as benignant as 
if Janet had been on her way, with others of bis house- 
hold, to her mass, or worship of the Virgin. 

The factor, however, as is not unfVequently the case, 
was a man of a kidney somewhat different from his lord. 
Janet's devotedness to her own faitli appeared to him as 
a daily impeachment of his, and of his master's, during 
a season when Catholic chapels were burnt in Edinburgh, 
and Popish riots got up in London. Instead, therefore, 
of consulting his superior on so trifling an affair, this 
men of zeal and paraiment took upon himself to warn 
Janet*s cow from her free pasturage in the moss, agsinst 
the ensuing term. To Janet, her cow was her all. What 
did all her weekly earnings at the big and the wee wheel 
amount to, in comparison with the subsistence which 
■he drew ftom her sweet and kimed milk, her orra cheese 
and pound of butter, which always brought about a half, 
penny a-pound above the market price ? To take Janet*s 
cow from her, and leave her her house, was a kind of 
cruel mockery ; it was only giving her the means of pro- 
tracted starvation. Accordingly, Janet's staff was not 
idle for many days, weeks, and months, in her visits to 
the cottage, or factor's house, which was hard by. The 
factor, however, wss inexorable, though polite to ex- 
cess* He was sorry — extremely sorry ; but really, du- 
ring these times, one could not be too cautious, and 
Janet's house was one of frequent meetings, Protestant 
prayer-meetings, and the grand cause was evil spoken 
of; and burnings, and headings, and hangings, for con- 
science sake, were fsst returning in high places ; and, 
in short, Janet's cow, like the gudeman's mother, was 
somehow always in the road, a great encumbrance, and 
a drawback on the letting of the farm ; and^^nd—In 
short, the factor wss engaged — sorry he could not re- 
main any longer, and must wish her a very good morn- 
ing. 

Janet's sagacity, and trust in her God, and, with all 
reverence be it said, in her earthly lord, did not even 
here desert her. She dressed htrself in her Sabbath, nay, 
even her sacramental attire, in that very beautifully 
striped and spotted gown in which she had been mar- 
rieif, and away she set, making a slow haste towards 
^^ the Place," which stood at a distance of some miles. 
She arrived, unfortunately, on the day of a Roman Ca. 
tholic festival— a day on which the Virgin in particular 
was supplicated. Not one of the servants, as is usual 
on such occasions, would admit *^ a heretic" within the 
walls of the building ; and Janet had the mortification 
to find, that the very dogs had taken up their master's 
cause, and, unlike some dogs of the present tinie, were 
decidedly anti-Procestant. As good fortune, however, 
would have it, — and good fortune is at all times a wel- 
come and a valuable friend,.^ Janet chanced to catcli a 
glance of his honour, as he passed from onedoor to ano- 
ther. Her cough of arrestment was effective. His ho- 
nonr halted, looked round, and observing Jsnet, waved 
her out of his presence ; but Janet understood her Bible 
and her interest better than to yield to one repulse. She 
took her seat, therefore, on the stairway, laid her fellow- 
traveller and support alongside of her, and, looking up 
to heaven for forgiveness for her trespass on the con. 
fi, — -# n — I dominion, remained immovablei The 



puppy factor, whose naine was Ciichton, and whom hi« 
master had unwittingly spoiled on account of his real or 
pretended religions seal, ■siailfd Janet with abuse, and, 
laying violent hands upon her person, had actusllf 
threatened to thrust her down stairs by brute force, when 
Janet, who abhorred Crichton, selling her staff, and 
facing boldly her antagoiiisti cautioned him to stand off, 
for if he presumed to lay an unhallowed hand upon her, 
or so much as couch her with his wee finger, not all the 
saints he impiott»ly worshipped should be able to save 
him from her vengeaneeb The dogs, who generally 
take an interest in jaittog and disoordant noiats, were 
immediately aroused, and the wholo inner eonrt rung to 
their challenge. His honour, lueklly for Janet, reap. 
peared, and, after having fathomed the nature of the dis- 
turbance, aiid dismissed the factor with token of disap- 
probation, hoard and granted JanM*s petition, inviting 
her, at the same time, through the intennediate hall into 
the kitchen, to receive some refteahment. 

As Janet passed along, h^r eve was arrested by sn 
image of the Virgin Mary, which overspread a table or 
altar at the upper extremity of the room. Janet'i 
apirits were up, and consequently her eounge wss pro- 
pMDTtionally elevated ; she ventured to arveat his hoooar'i 
attention, by an enquiry into the character and purpoie 
of the hnage before her. ^ That,*' said the MszweU, 
<* is the Virgin Mary, to whom we Catholics pray that 
she may be pleased to intevoede for us with her son.'*— 
^^ An what for dinna ye gang to the fountain hesd at 
anoe ?" responded Janet instantly, and in a' tone of d^ 
ciJed reproach, mixed with pity. ^ 1*11 tell your honour 
how it fared wi* myaell, in a caaeye keno*. I gadelang 
and dreich to that vile ereature Crichton, but 1 might 
as well hae bidden at hame ; he neither had the power 
nor the wi«h to serve me; but, whenever i apphed to 
your honour, the thing was dune at anoSi Ma, na, je 
maun ue himsell if ye wish to be s^red." 



HCMBUO. 

By John Ilialcolm, AuHuyr of" The Bueeanetr," ^ TaJa 
of Field and Flood,** Jc. 

D& JoRirsoK defines humbug to signify impoiitioo 
—an explanation which doea not eenvcy the proper 
meaning of the word. Humbug bears the same rsIstioD 
to inaposttion that compliment does to falsshood ; it ii a 
kind of deiicui9 deception, affoiding pleasure both to its 
author and its object. To the latter, because happioM 
consists in being well deceived ; and to the former, be^ 
cause it excites the flattering eonsdonaocsa of sopcrior 
sagacity, thereby producing a aelf-eomplacent intemsl 
chuekUy usually expressed by the phrase, *^ hoghiDg 
in the sleeve." It moreover affoida adeUghtfol seasooiog 
to many of our most refined pfleasuiee, lo which it itsnds 
in the cdation of curry to rice— giving a high leliih 
to what would otherwise be rathct insipid. But perbapi 
niy meaning will be better understood by stating a case 
or two in point. 

I believe most people will allow, that there are fe« 
pleasanttr things than a bottle of prima Champagne, 
ahartd with a friend on a sultry summer evenings but 
how much is the enjoyment heightened if you have been 
enabled to enjoy the ethereal draught at a trifling ei- 
pense, in consequence o£ having guUed the gentlemen 
of the excise. 

Again, flirting with a young lady 'a foot under the 
table is, doubtless, an elegant, innocent, and imagias- 
tive amusement, especially if she happen to be an heir- 
ess ; but bow immeasurably is the pleasure esalted, by 
being coupled with the circumstance of a gruff and jea- 
lous guardian seated at her side, to whom— -while in the 
act of making secret imprBsaions upon his proteg^ 
you are all the while descanting upon Catholic emsad- 
patioD, or deprecating the loose moiila of the agOb 
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WkhoQt hiimbog, lociety eould not czitt in its pre- 
KBt pdished state* What, for instsnoe, would beeoroc 
of tliose arts -and sdenret viiieh have fsr their object 
the rpiir and improvement of the homan body — the 
sobjea of humbug from top to toe ?— for what are Ala* 
caanr oil and com^plaacer f Can the latter pluck from 
mtrtoet ** a rooted sorrow/* or the fimner retain the hair 
apoo onr heads when disposed to take iu leave ? alas, 
BO ! the eorna will remain, and the hair will drop away ; 
lad the only certain core for baldness, after all, will be 
fooad in that old hackneyed thing— ^ wig. And what 
a phreooiogy.«ibttnded upon bumps and bones— itself 
I hom of contention ?— what, but « tiresome, fantastic^ 
inpudent, and superannuated humbug. 

Aod now a word or two upon medicine. When last 
in London, I observed in seveiml of the principal streets, 
aod especially the Strand, numbers of slow-matching 
pedenrianii, bearing aloft large and signpost-looking 
boifds, whereon was placarded in .large letters, ^ Or 
Eodyt** then foliowed the name of *the street, and tlio 
No. of the house where that gteat man resided ; and 
kit, to make ataunmce doubly sure, but printed in very 
mill type, (as if the information was meant to be con- 
veyed in a whisper,) were the words, *< first door round 
the ooraer.** 

Scmck with the unpretending character of this an- 
oottDoenieQt,..^dmirable man !..-4hought I — ^but bom 
in too late an age of the world, and ^^ fallen on evil 
kji ;** thy excessive modesty will never do — thou dost 
Bot tell us In what thy great excellence consists, and 
vbst diaesses are the peculiar object of thy carob Dr 
Soloinflo proclaimed the name and nature of his genial 
Rftorstive to the very ends of the earth ; but, unlike 
him of the Baim^ thou boastest of no universal panacea, 
eieidoos alike in eontumption and inilammation I 
Tfaoa blasonest forth no list of cures, vouched by the 
Bunes of thy gntefbl and renovated patients, such as 
duller like a cloud of witnesses around the panegyrics 
OB the Bslm. In this sge of obtrusive quackery and 
pieansioo, thy retiring mwlesty will be allowed to blush 
m the shade, unnoticed and unknown. Seldom wilt 
thoo fed pulses or pocket fees.— save when, perchance, 
Mne luckless wight, pining with secret ails.— which, 
like maid«n*s love, have been rankling unrevealed— 
vo^ by the nature of thy annooncement, and the si- 
kscc sad secrecy connected with the idea of *^ first door 
nvad the comer,** makes a pilgrimage to thy templi of 
hcslth, and seeks, at thy hai^ a relief «• his sor- 
nvf. 

Hsfing thus soliloquised myself into feelings of vene- 
ndop for the doctor, I had almost made up my mind to 
obtsiB the honour of his acquaintance, although I saw 
BO other way of accomplishing thai object than by call- 
iag stthe ^ first door round the comer,** and, by feigned 
iadispoBttion, worming myself into some of tbe secrets 
of thst wisdom which seeined so obstinately to court the 
*|iBde, ohcn I ivcollected that such a mode of iotroduc- 
Doo would cost me a guinea— « drcumstance which 
Bude me pause and reflect. 

H'hst — ^thought I, vpon mature consideration— 4f, 
oAer all, I have made a wrong interpretation of tbe doc- 
tor** placard, and if its eeemtn^ modesty, in reality, im- 
plia luch celebrity ae to render the mere mention of his 
Bome snd residence sufficient announcements to the 
poblie? 

This view of the matter cerUtnly gave a very differ- 
CBt torn to his chaiaeler; and yet, so Much do the ez- 
tvcncs of impudence and modesty resemble each other, 
thai the one ezplanatioo seemed just as likely to be cor- 
net sa the other ; and the reader, I dare say, has, by 
tbii time, anticipated what, upon enquiry, I found to be 
^ cMe—viz. that the whole placard aflUr was a piece 
of ciqoisite humbug 1 

Aim sUy-^ghed I, upon making the mdaacholy 
dhcovcry,— 4lie doctor is not worse than the otber^great 
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wooden of the world— than Napoleon or Oliver Croi^ 
well— 4hose conquering^ canting, and splendid hum- 
bugs. And men and things..ahe mightiest and the 
meanest— the north-west passage and the Thames Tun- 
nel-^«otiquarian relics and Belfast almanacks— popes, 
statenmen, smoke-doctors, and curers, or rather killeiSi 
of bugs— jue they not all humbugs ? 



TRADITIONS OF THB PLAOUK IN SCOTLAND. 

By RcheH Ckamben, Author of the *' Hiitoriu of ih$ 
Scottish Behemonf ^e. fc. 

Ik numerous placea throughout Scotland, spots are 
shown, where, sccording to the belief of the common 
peopL*, *< the plague was buried.** It is now happily 
so long since this dreadful epidemic afflicted the coun- 
try, that few know' what Is implied by this tradition, or 
even what the plague was. All thst Is generally to be 
learned from the populace upon the subject, simply is, 
that within this mound, or beneath this stone, libs tub 
Plaque, and no one would break the one' or remove 
the other for any consideration short of life and death. 

Owing to the depressed, or rather non-existent, stale 
'of the medical science in Scotland previous to the be- 
ginning of the last century, and the meagreness of al- 
most all the public records, still less is to be learned re- 
specting the plague from written than from oral sources. 
When it last appeared in Edinburgh in 1646, such was 
either the paucity or the Inefficiency of the native phy- 
sicians, that the magistrates were fain to employ a fo- 
reign empiric turned ,Ioannes Paulitiua, at the salary of 
eighty pounds Scots per month, to attend the innume- 
rable sick. The Council Register of the period presents 
only the edicts which the magistrates issued on the dis- 
astrous occasion — most of whidi, though apparently 
very judicious and effective, give us no idea of the symp- 
toms or treatment of the disease. The records of Par- 
liament show little more than thst it was occasionally 
found necessary to remove the legislative body ftom an 
infected to an uninfected place. And even in the mi- 
nute chroniclers of the time, such as Birrel, Ballbur, 
&c, we only find such notices as that *' >• peste was 
knawin on Tuesday to be in Simon Mercerbanks hous,** 
or that perhaps ii *^ had arrivit fra Pcrthe sum tyme 
last week, and }« Parliament had yr for Iirted." 

In the otter absence of all authentic intelligence upon 
this curious subject, tradition, feeble as it is, may surely 
be allowed to lif^ up its voice. The few memoranda 
which I have been fortunate enough to collect, are not 
of course so confidently to be relied upon as may, in fu- 
ture times, the Medical Joumal*s papers on that grand 
child of }e neste^*_the Typhus Fever. Yet, as It is 
proverbially allowable, in case of **• not getting preach- 
ed in the kirk, to sing mass in the quijr ;** and as a 
ScottLih school- boy of the la>t age, who could not obtain 
the grand prize of a copy of the New Testament, would 
have never thought of rejecting, on that account, his own 
proper premium of the tale of King Pepin, so ought the 
public by no means to despise the uncertain succeda- 
neum of history, which, as a distinguished modern poet 
once observed, has many more attractions than its prin- 
cipal,—. 

*' And can we say which cheats the most?** 

In a wild and secluded spot in Teviotdale, a consi- 
derable mound of earth is shown, under which. It is 
said, the plague was buried. Then la a singular and 
awful distinctness in the tradition coimected with this 
spot. It was originally, say the people, a cottage, which 
oootained the large family of a poor shepherd. At the 
present time, no trace of a place of habitation is discern- 
ible; it is a plain ordinary-looking htUock, upon the 
surface of which the sward |^ws as gross, and the field- 
daisy blooms as sweetly, as if it were not, what It is, 
the tomb of hnnan misery and HKKtal diieaif Tbe 
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plague was introduce into thia houae by a piece of 
fioerj which the ahepherd^s wife purchased from a wan* 
deriog pedlar, and wore for tome time upon her head. 
She was speedily seised with the dreadful distemper, and 
took to her bed. Some of the children also beginning 
to ftel affu*ced, the shepherd himself weht to the near- 
est farm-house to neek assistance. The inhabitants of 
this place, alarmed in the highest degree for their own 
safety, rose in a body, and, instead of attenpting to re- 
lieve ^e infected family, spread the intelligence to the 
neighbours, wbo, beinge<}uallyappieh«nsive with them- 
selves, readily joined them in the dreadful decision, that 
mercy to individuals should be postponed to a regard for 
the general health. With this resolution, and distegard- 
ing the intreaties of the poor shepherd, they went en 
mauey and, closing the door upon the unfortunate fa- 
mily, proceeded to throw up earth around and over the 
cottage, till it was buried at least five feet beneath the 
surface. All the time of this operation, about half a day, 
the inmates, aware of their fate, cried dreadfully ; and 
it was not till a large turf had been laid upon the top of 
the chimney, and a deep stratum of earth deposited over 
aD, that their wailings were heard finally to subside. 
The shepherd is described as having for some time gone 
round and round the place like one demented, uttering 
fearful cries, and invoking Heaven to save his family, 
till at last, being driven away by the people, he depart^ 
from the awful scene in a state of distraction^ and was 
never more heard of or seen in that district. 

Whether it was customary, in the country, to resort 
to such cruel, though perhaps justifiable, measures as 
the above, I am unable to say. But spots almost pre- 
cisely similar to that in Tevioidale are pointed out as 
the burial-places of the plague at Nether Mlnzion, in 
Tweedsmuir, where the shepherds are scrupulous to 
prevent their sheep from feeding within the little circle 
which enclosed the tomb of the plague ; and near Frest- 
wick, in Ayrshire, where are also shown the ruins of a 
house, built by Robert Bruce, for die reception of le- 
pers, still called King Case. In order, moreover, to 
show that individual sufiering was little considered in 
eases where the public welfare was endangered, it may 
be mentioned as one of the rules of a leper-house at 
Oreeoside, near Edinburgh, that the penalty imposed 
upon any inmate who should venture out of doors, was 
no less than death ; and that, with a view at once to the 
prevention of such a misdemeanour, and its prompt pu- 
nishment, a gallows stood constantly in terrorem at 
the end of the house. 

At Peebles, a place is shown in the neighbourhood of 
the town where ^' the plague was buried.** It is a low 
mound, like a grave, but much larger, situated in a 
marshy valley, called the Gytes. Children designate 
this place 8ampson*s Grave, probably on account of its 
appearing to be such a grave as would hold that scrip- 
tural hero, whose bulk is popularly supposed in Scot- 
land to have been of a piece with his strength. Besides, 
however, this place where *^ the plague was buried," a 
corner of the churchyard (the northeast) is also shown 
as the place where *^ the people who died of the plague** 
were interred ; and that this was always regarded with 
the came sort of supenttitious horror as that which usu- 
ally invests unconsecrated places like Sampson*s Orave, 
is proved by the circumstance of this department of the 
boryfrig-gruund not having been opened till within the 
last twenty years, when, it is said, there were not wanu 
Ing people who had their apprehensions for the conse- 
quencet of such a bold measure. There seems to be a 
sort of contradiction in the traditions of Peebles upon 
this equivocal point, which may, perhaps, be settled if 
we ean suppose that the churchyard was used on the 
last occasion of the infection, when people had become 
enlightened enough to know that the pest, contagious as 
it was above all other diseases, ran no chance of sproul* 
M^ «^^ injoring, the dead ; and that Sampson's 



Orave was the burial-place at a former period, the tra. 
dition connected with wkich survived the latter occsiioo 
unaffected in its more superstitious detsils. To explain 
further, it must be understood, that wheiesoUtarv spou 
are pointed outaa the grave of the plague, an ideaieemi 
to obtain that the last infected person or family vasbu. 
ried there, and, like the *scape-goat seat abroad into \ht 
wilderness, took away all danger trom the sarvivios 
cooununity. 

Connected with the popular remembrance of the 
plague at Peebles, a curious drcumstance is preserved 
whicki 1^ othets will believe in it as firmly as myself] 
may go far to settle the longnUapoted question smosg 
modern physicians,.-.^^ la the plague infectious and 
eommunicable by the atmospbefe, or oootagious, and 
only to be imparted by the touch ?** When the dis. 
temper last visited the town, it is said to have extend. 
ed no farther eastward than the l)ean*s Guttcfr, a 
water-channel which then inters jcted the High Street, 
like the celebrated boundary of tlie Sanctuary at Holy. 
rood. All to the westward of thia line was devastated 
by the awful distemper, while the very first bouieto the 
eastward, and all beyond, were perfectly uninfected. This 
will remind the reader of the infected and uninfected 
quarters of the Turkish capital, as described in the 
books of Iravdlen; but whewer such meaaoresas those 
regularly taken in the foreign cities still subject to the I 
plague for the prevention of contagion, were resorted 
to at Peebles, is not recorded* 

In the south-east comer of the old cfaurchyani of 
Bumbank, in Perthshire, lie interred Margaret Drum. | 
mond, wife of Sir George Muschet of liurobaok, and 
her three daughters, all of whom, according to a decay. 
ed inscription on the tombstone, fell victims lo the 
plague, which, in the puritanical Isinguage of the period, 
ia there styled, '' the Visitation.** 

A tradition of Kinoardineahire favoun the theory that 
the plague ia popularly believed to have had a bodily 
form. On the fton of Mondynes, in the parish of Kor- 
doun, and at no great distance from the banks of the 
river Bervie, stands, in the middle of a ploughed field, 
a large atone, ludoneath which the plague is said to 
have been buried. At the last occurrence of the pest 
in Scotland, say Ae country people, there dwelt in ibis 
district a benevolent warlock, who determined to free 
his country for ever from the terrible destroyer. By 
dint of spells, he succeeded in drawing towards him the 
whole material of the plague, and winding it up round 
his fingers, ss people wind thmd. The clew reached 
thesi2e of a maQ*a head beftire every panicle was col- 
lected. When completed, he took it in His bands to the 
spot mentioned, put it into the earth, and covered it 
with this large atone. All this was done by spells, the 
power of which ceased when the stone was huid down ; 
so that, according to the popular belief, if that were to 
be removed, the ball would burst forth, explode, sod 
the plague would again overspread the coontry. 

When the plague occurred in Dundee, early in the 
sixteenth century, all the infected were compelled toie> 
tire from the town, and either reside in the suburbs or 
bivouack in the fields without the walla. A massive 
fragment of the ancient wall of the town, containing the 
gateway of whatiacalltd the East Port, atill remains in one 
of the streets of Dundee. Upon the top of this, VVikh- 
art, the celebrated Reformer, is said to have preached 
to those infected with the pestilence, who lay upon the 
ground below. It has survived all the rest of the wall, 
and was lately repaired at considerable expense, out of 
reverence for the memory of Wishart. 

Amidst the ruins of the ancient Collegiate Church of 
Methvin, in Perthshire, it is popularly believed that a 
vast treasure lies concealed. This, it is said, would not 
have been permitted to lie so long, bad it not been un- 
derstood that the plague was alto buried in the same 
places and would burst out if any escavatiotts woe at> 




tonptcd. Some eacavidodi wer^onm sttpinpied by the 
mantrj people $ but, befora they hmd got maay feet be- 
neath die oorfBcey ft tospieioas-looknig vapour aioae, and 
a low torible Toioe was heard to vociitrate, as from some 
icmoCe recess of the gvoand, ^^ Let sleeping dogs lie !*' 
vhefeupon the shovds and mattocks were instantly 
abandoned by the adventurers, whose task no one has 
eter sinoe thought of resuming. 

At Linlithgow, there is preserved a curious rdtc of 
the plague— Aamely, a coffin or box, which was nsed in 
conveying all the persons who died of that distemper to 
their Insit abode. 1 1 possflMes no peculiarity of appearance, 
except that it seems calculated to contain a body of the 
largoit siae, and that the bottom is slid, moving on hinges, 



rith 
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by way of lock*' The tradition of 



the town beas that the bodies of the dead were conveyed 
to their graves lucoessively in this general coffin, and, 
when brought over the' hole, permitted to drop in, by 
merely withdrawing the pin. This indecorous mode of 
interment, so opposite to the ordinary customs of the 
Soottisfa people, prewots us with a dcttdful idea of this 
diom^er, snd of the hardening effiset which its ravages 
gradually produced upon the feelings and ordinary aym* 
pxthies of humanity. 

C^ TnuUiiaiu of the Plague in Edinburgh^** in our 

next*} 



KATIOlf AL POBTRY — ANBCDATB GO!7CBRNINO 
TUfi PU£M!J OP BURNi. 

^ Dr M€me$y Author^ Oie « Life of CanovO,** « ffia- 

" Siedon 1e Muse su 1e tombe, e quando 
n icmpecoQ sue fredde all ri iinna 
I manai e 1' oaia» qu^ Oee fan Iteti 
Di lor canto in descrti« e I' annonia 
Vince di mille e milie anni il silenzio r 

Trc cxptcasion, National Poetry, is frequently, but 
without due diacrimtnation, applied to designate the 
entne poetical literature of a country. The less ex- 
tended import of the phrase marks that species of de- 
scriptive and sentimental poetry which embodies In a 
lonL.jfamiIiar and dear to a whole people.i-.their pecu- 
liar customs, localities, traditions, feelings, emotions, 
and interests. To compositions of this class, which 
cooatitote not the least aifjcting of those ties that bhid 
man to the soil that gave him birth, it is singular to 
oDosider bow small a portion of the extant poetry of all 
ages can righdy be assigned. 

What is generally termed the National Poetry of 
Greece, is diiefly historical, or borrowing its Incidents 
from distant tradition ; in both instances, indeed, the 
poet sddom, if ever, travels beyond the interests and 
eonnexions of his eoontry ; but his scenes and charac- 
ters are grand abstractions, in which there could rarely 
Itave been entertained an intensity of individual fellow- 
ship. Every Greek was taught to venerate his country 
as the birth-place of unconquered ancestors — as the land 
of genius; but seldom is he called upon to love it as the 
home of those charities, the sweets of which he himself 
was actnally enjoying. 

In thia particular aspect of the subject, Roman poetry 
a stfll more barren of nationality. Both in Greece and 
luly, die *^ rural muss«'* — where her labours were not 
meselj dCKriptive,— idetived her themes Atom sources 
altogether artificial and unnatural. In all instances, 
poetry was more the acquirement and solace of the 
learned and lefined, than the *^ household words*' of 
the people. 

Our limits do not petmitus to extend these principles 
m modem poetry, nor to investigate how far the different 
nations of Europe arc possessed of a poetry truly and in- 



dividually nationaL But we are not sure that, even in 
the poetry of Encland-^bat native land of cherished 
homes and warm hearts— ^ne entire work, or one writer, 
could be pointed out, welcome alike, and understood 
from the cottage to the palace. In contradistinction to 
this, the allusion we are about to make to Scotland and 
to Bums must have already been anticipated by the 
reader. Bums is the poet who, above most others, has 
succeeded in giving to his countrymen a language and 
imagery universally felt and -appreciatcd^wbo has in- 
vested, with dignified and attractive influence over the 
affection^, drcunistantes and characters whose very 
commonness makes their actual occumence pais un- 
heeded—preserving still their lowliness, their truth, and 
their simplicity. In this he has perhaps shown a mow 
exquisite perception of poetic beauty and of natural fed- 
ing, than is required to array, in all suitable splendour, 
the most gorgeous scenes— or spiri^stirring events— or 
even to rise ^< to the highest heaven of invention.'* On 
this subject, however, abstract criticism or profound 
speculation would avail little in iUustratmg our prin- 
ciples. These are practical— and let an example of prac- 
tical influence tell of the power of the Scottish muse 
over the movements of the Scottish heart. The follow- 
ing anecdote is related on the laith of one— a scddier and 
Christian— .who witnessed the circumstances, and who 
now fills a hero's grave. 

In the grenadier company, of a Scottish regiment, 
forming part of the British army in Spain, were two pri- 
vates, known among their companions as the ^^iwa 
friena," from the steadiness of their mutual attaehmsnt, 
and otherwise much respected for propriety of conducL 
In one of the last skirmisnes which took place among the 
Lower Pyrenees, when our brave fellows drove thoir op- 
ponents from one intrenched height to another, to the very 
confine of the *^ sacred territory," one of the *^ friens" 
received a severe wound in the thigh. During the few 
weeks in which our troops were in cantonments previous 
to entering France, the wounded of the rmnent in 

Suestion lay in a church, and among them the indivi- 
aal now mentioned ;— Jiis friend, in the intervals of du^, 
most affectionately watching over him. On one occa- 
sion our informer, while visiting and cheering the sick 
of his own company, finding £mself placed within a 
few feet of their bed, but in a position where he remained 
unseen, could not forbear stopping to admire the beha- 
viour of tho two friends \ and, as he confessed, his heart 
melted, even to tears, on hearing their conversation. 
^< Jamie," said the wounded man, *^ I feel sae Strang 
the day, that I fain wad hear you read to mcw".— ^^ 1 
am most willing," replied his companion ; *^ but I fear 
we can get nae books here, an' it is far to my quarters, 
and ye ken I dinoa like to leave you."— *^ Look," was 
the soswer, ^^ in my knapsack, there is twa books there 
^— the Bible and Bums' poems ! If ye read," continued 
he, looking up to his friend with a grateful smile, ^^ I 
dinna muckle care which ye get." But seeing his com- 
panion look grave and rather displeased, the patient im- 
mediately added.—" Oh dinna think, Jamie, I under- 
value the word o* truth, or wad compare the divine vo- 
lume wi' ony human production ; but what I mean is, 
that in my present condition, my mind, when ye read 
BurnS). would be sure to turn upon something gude, for 
bis descriptionsare sae clear and sae sweet, that they bring 
ither days and ither places to mind.— my pains are for- 
got,— my thougliu wander far away,— our ain hame 
rises belbreme, wi' its green knowes, gowans, and glint- 
ing bum,— «nd oh, Jamie, I think upon my mither, 
and upon Jeanie,— and my lieart, a* the same as wi* the 
Bible, rises to God, through whose kind providence I 
hope to return, never to leave them nor Scotland mair V* , 
The soldiers mingled sobs and tears together.— Xo tho. 
reader we leave the inferences. 
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THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
Bif WiUiitm Tennanif ^^ Author of An$Ur Fair^^* ^* 

Wft rm miffittm ran btfmmvfxartff^ hrrv r* ityfAmrm 

#v i'nsum jyi itP9f «■# ra &fi« »«i kuBfrtrttM Iili»a4. 

If. AMoOtal, lib. lU. 18. 

Fliu |Mod«it, fli ptuet pnBcepta nplentlc ttneu, wd ilia in 
pstmrntu UU ct in umi tint, qtiam ri muUa quidsm 4idiccrii» 
Md Ilia Hon lub«M ad nuBoa. 

Scnecsj Dc Beucflc. 7* 

Were oiw to make choice of a poeiwc-boak of pnu 
dflndal mastnia, of eTery-daj uae Mid laluiary pivoti- 
cabilitj, for the regulstioa of life, it ahould nekbfr be 
the Bndilrdkm of Epietetitt«aior the poetical prcoeptt 
of Tbeognis— nor the Diiaertfttioni of ADioBiniia..«nor 
the 6ol£a Ssyingt of the Scveo 8agee of Gteent — biH 
the Proverbe of Solomon, the eon of Dat id^kiogof ItraeL 
Familiarised as we eie ftom in&ocy nith thie prectooa 
manual, arcing it vended at pcmi^Msheapneia hy« lun^ 
rant hairkera, and carelenly tboinhed ac^old women*4 
cdioola by the Tnlgarcst of ▼Ulage childfta^ we.^iulf 
cooiider that it contatna within itadf atreannre 9f ^Ui* 
dom, worthy oft the name of the gnat Ckiaalaljpiioce U 
heart. It ia King Selomon'e pnmde»l trpphj i it wowld 
do honour to the gieaitcrtmoaaiBhi the gfBato^ phdoio- 
pher, that ever exieted. It comprfhendatJii no mgmd i 
Otts space, all the moat iHtfal wiedemdifftMed thinwgh.- 
oat tne vdlummoaa disaevtatioaa, and mtfraUnett laQfl 
maxima of aniiqvity— .the marrow^ 1 may aay^i of the 
wiadom of all eagea, and of all, agea^ lie rulestfor 
conduct are diatfaict and intdlligibWwHhomTMf -.ao- 
phiatry ; ito obaervatiooa on liftf atiiklngly jest, withqpit 
any refinementi of apeeulation^ iti ioTiuuiona to vie- 
dom attractive, without any. aimt ariiticew m auperficUI 
emhelliahment Bven the memoryfias auheidiary to the 
Judgment, ia aiaiittd jhy th* equally balanced and con- 
treated daaaea into which each verte ia, like the Ho- 
brew poetry, for the moat part regiilarly adjusted. $o 
aimple am the preoepii as to he eompeehended evea by 
the child ; ao profoundly wiar, aa to command the le* 
Teicnce and aanction of the man of yeata and experi- 
ence. Nor ate they addicased to one aactof philoao- 
phere, or to one people ; they are of vnivenal applica- 
tion, and of immediatAk obvioua, reference to human 
conduct and affaires there is not a day, not an action 
in our U?t8, to-whioh they cannot be aquared and adapt- 
ed rthey^ ore accommodated to every oounnry,. CTcry 
age andalnge of li£i, every prgfcision and claaa o4 eo- 
cfety, everydiecnHy of dviliaetlon. The king and the 
beggar, the aiinplett rustic, the pro^Mndent atateaman, 
may dmwfiom them eaoelleot caanael* And it may with 
cenfidence be aaaected, that aay'man.(beyt sallies out in- 
to the eempliealed busineea of life^ deeply impressed 
wiUi the influence of this little volumct and taking its 
rulea for hia regulating chart, will conduct himaelf 
gracefully in every poaaible aituation, and attain that 
n<mour, happinen, and proaperity, which are the neces- 
sary fruit of that prudence which it inspiren. < 

What a glory is this for the royal sage their author !.» 
for him, whose penetrating sagacity detected every wind- 
ing labyrinth of the heart of man,— who, from the height 
of hia throne, caat his glance downward into the diffu- 
sive mass of society that lay beneath him, discrimina- 
ting all the joys, and wearinesses, and pain, of human 
ezistence,*.*and who, as an antidote to its aorrows, and 
an enlivener to its pleasures, presented us with this in- 
estimable gift, the fruit of his mediutlons and experi- 
ence ! Hia personal glory, that of his wealth and his 
conqncsts, have disappeared ; but the fame of the man 
*^ whoJUled the woM wiUi proverbs^** is fresh in every 
land* How much higher a glory is this than that of 
the multitude of vulgar kings and oppressors 1 The 
memorials of Assyrian monarchs, their towers, their 
v^iw MMbmm. aqd sepulchres, are extinguished, mould- 



ered down into the very soil that suppocted then, ha- 
ving left not a tnc»;--liie monnmeots of £gyntiaa tj. 
ranoy ealat only aa immenae encwnhraneee on the caitb, 
teatifying to futuie agee their eiMinnoaa InntiMty, aod 
recallhig iif they e^er recall) the nartiea of their fom^. 
era only to be eseciated' aa the debeaers^ the humin 
race so the nUk o€ heaat»of burden :.— But the name of 
Solomon shall be everittteicd'Wtth admiration and bleiiu 
ing, aa tliatof one who-not •only ennobled hnmsaitj 
by hia apiendid. peraonnl esansplej but aiill continues, 
by the influence of his heaven^ wisdom,' to refine, and 
el8vai% and render happy, out. >iiati^ ;--a name im. 
pcriahable throughent^ear^ andhvr ialands, eelang as 
wisdom k ^ IA# |irtMe^M/«Mnp<f *' . 
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. *Wx"nRnt!aneaib>0irlait'pa(per,^hal the Moderator 
«f th^Amemhly hm; fiarmbTvnkaarBkfijtmn, gennriij 
lieen''Ciioaen''liram'tlmt^<party iB'the-SeeitiBh dnrdi 
kno war 'by tfavomnMS of th* Modoruto- FmtUff* ' It will be 
right"to'siatewhat.snaf piol)Bbl^^oite.^eaosei of iti 
almost exclusive ^wfsatiistnn of the ModesAtonhip. 'The 
truth is^ thus, if not thn TnoeC talented,^ at least ibe 
^eealthiest, mhi iata a of the Aide aUBdrnfiene^lvts to 
she Moderate party^^ tv0tdo*jul 'meali those who/imsy 
hsreeiprivate ibrtdnes^ An* aacfailnlnitivsosnr dOablJeBi 
.so be foamHtkewiidfamODg timfltoBllgsBta^.h•t'tilOie 
who are in posacasion of the brat benefloeai ^9i)ow^ tits- 
aledjiathei Jiii^ 4s^-4ita«iniatefi|(teiiher asia ilnirch, 
noe aaindividiiala^ iiemaskaiily:(elih,.aJiiay,'the-jdiaidi, 
as a ek<i^dk„anil«hrecwfi]ttrths ef<iiefraihiaBBB,'theivcrj 
iebene,«Mft ss of the utmost ooMsBqaea'de ididbeetaa to- 
fluentiiil oiBiatcr . eo*^ shsi -Medevatdeshipk.'T i^^ ohdj 
members of the- AtssfemUy/the wftee^ «iihith.is eoeof 
greatdignily, would hededlaeA>a»ie9saltfodedwfttb very 
coiwidemble expend, which a conn try inimiler„wttb i 
benefioeof fmm £15010 £tt6^ Andf«ith:a Hirge fWiily 
to fA-ovide far, could not Afferd^'^ Tho fiesttiab clergy 
asi aU too pomly pat4' fl>^tho/diitier th^prpaiftraii sod 
ase in-general vary lonahle to enaMnter-exKnaaoua a- 
pensee for the sakevof •a.ehekft^liheA honouiw A)l tlist 
the Aloderator seoeitna m^cnable ihim se •enppert bis 
nnk»>i8 £100 from ehe fund* of the church, which is 
nothing at all in tenlpaaiaon wiifo hia ncceseary exptod. 
iture during the sitting of the'AasembJy. If be besa 
^Edinburgh minieter^for the^aeembly always mceu in 
the metropolis) it b another thing, as he has bis o«o 
hottsei in wMdi he <kxt enMffaiik b^ hfethrsn; bot if 
net.A^.andtitfia'eery mreftlMlChoTiaik«4>esidfli hieietber ex- 
penses, which>arei by*oo jne^netiifling^he nuut lite is 
an hotel; he mustpayeenrants, dcA s>hMlMistgiTeaiNib- 
lic break£Mt every momiqg bSiihe liftaen ^ynedt of the 
Scottbh church in rotation it» and in ahort4 tbeXlOO 
from the funds of the chvveh tril} hi found not tocUsr 
him one-half, if haaupporta. hit alaftionjvii^'xUpecti- 
bility, ae the highest ccdfeiastinel' fupctioiMry ia tbe 
chttcch. This dreumttance ^iMiOf .thcfsftte) voiUd be 
a strong inducement t^v^kdt tl^ Mederato? from that 
party, the ministem of whif^ are geoeraUy hMtcr beoe- 
flced than those of the Evangelical peity« 

It ia probably for iliis laasMt, t«tg«ihir 'with snotber 
we shall mention immediatdy^ithat there* jk seldom s 
canvass for the.:ModeiMOPjSc6halib • {ThoiKieiDben of 
the court do wK seetti>t»tiii»M#*hWMfltbs4attch aboot 
it : they knov that thei4 mtiM he^a Altderaior^but they 
allow the feadmg.ifteaiheak'^t^uiQanage thMBstteris 
their own way. Sevend- %%f^ mfndulv^sqMQ (he J((K 
deratorV Chair^ and, gei^raUy ^eaking^rdw court btf I 
always shewn dne^disfrifiitpati^iii, •aqd^.SLJqst hoooage ts 
piety and learning. There is one inatance, however, is 
the contrary, which th^Ohtfrch of Scotland ought us* 
ceasingly to regxej^ aiid.^iidi^„wef4o^ht« a^^ vso^ ^ 
itt ministers do regret, aa'a.iaoit nu p e id aBsbie negkcl 



aim pmu nam^ eqaally dMignUied ftr Ins viitttes m 
he WM for his high birth, Whote name wiU Dot iooa be 
lun o ifca in SooiUnd, and to whone cxoelieooet hU fe- 
Mnble ikieody himielf noir alio depatted, and eqaall j 
distiogiiiibed for his Tirtoes and his high hinh, lias 
paid a noble tribnie. We allude to Dr John JBnkine, 
vhoae life has been ao ably written by the late Sir Henry 
MonrrtfffL Dr £rdLine was bRNighc from a oonntry 
patiah to the O i e j p ffiaii Chuicb in £dittbiirgh, was it 
anpk fortune) and oonneeced wHh aome of the best fi^ 
milles in SeoUand. He was a man of piety and leam- 
iag, an admirable preacher, and a aoond theolagian ; 
he was th e - c o ii c sp ondent of Warbuitoo, Bishop of Olon- 
eesier, the colleague of Dr Robertson, and the leader of 
(he Evangelieal party. Yet this great man waa refused 
the only iHHiour which the Kirk ^ Scotland can confer 
eo its members,->that of being Moderator in the Ocne* 
lal Aaaembly. There is an anecdote told by the late 
TOKiable Sir H. Moncriefl^ hi his Lile of Dr Brskine, 
which is not unworthy of being here mentioned. Dr 
Efikiiie was onc^ proposed as Moderator, and, strange to 
•ay, the foles on both sidesof the house were equaL Dr 
Robcrlsoa had the casting TOte^ and he gave it against 
Dr Bxakina, his reason being, that his rote had been 
p r e- e m ^g eiL A certain minister, a member of the 
ooarf, (we Ibiget his name, as we have not Sir Henry's 
wQtk beside us,) on being asked by one of lus brethren, 
when he came out of the court, if Dr £• was elected, 
shrugged up his shoulders, and replied, ** Not this man, 

But there is another cause whidi materhdly hifluenees 
the ekcdon of a Moderator. The Maderaies have 
been hitherto the leaders in the Assembly, and deeided- 
ly cseeed die EvmngelicmU in number i moreover, th^ 
are w^ supported by the ruling eiderWf on the votes of 
three-fourths of whom they can always count. At what 
tioie the Moderates obtamed the mastery, it is needless 
to enquire ; sufBoe it to say, that the influence of Prin- 
cipal Itobertson gave that party dignity and consistency ; 
and cTcr since his time, though the party was powerftil 
in the Assembly many years before, they have retained 
their naecndency. These two parties are, of course, vio- 
lently opposed to each other— they are like the Tories 
and Whige hi the House of Commons— the Ultrss and 
the Libenls t nay, on some subjects, the Evangelicals 
s|qwmlmstf to the Radicals or Cobbettites,— root-and- 
bfmch»i1ini^ and, if they mav be credited, the General 
Aasonbly has as much need of reformation as the House 
os ^jaouiBOna. 

It ia said, however, that the Evangelical party is on 
the inci c ase in the Asasmbly, and that iu adherents will 
speedily be the nui|oiity, siid will materially alter the 
^**''^"~ of the court* Of this we have our doubts, 
far, nocvithsumding the undeniable increase of the 
Evangelicals in the church, we greatly fear that they will 
never be able to keep their ground in the Assembly. 
We shall afterwards state the reasons which induce us 
thus to speak ; meanwhile we may obterve, that on the 
vigour of the proceedings of the Assembly at their an- 
niud eooTOcathm, a good deal depends. The Kirk is 
Bumwndfd by numerous opponents. The Scottish Epis- 
copal diurch n now rising with prosperity from her 
feebkocss during the last century ; the different sects of 
tiie Sceeders sre becoming every dav more numerous ; 
diefe are hosts of minor sectaries, sudi as Independents, 
Methodistt, Baptists, Swedenbocgians, Unitarians, Olsas- 
itcs, &C. who did not exist in Scotland a century ago, 
and who are now a ctu ated, espedally the Methodists, by 
the keenest spirit of pioeely tism. 

LETTERS PROM LONDON. 

No.X. 

I HATS been making a regular tour among die new- 
I eat sights of the Mctropc^ inspecting every one that 



came in my way without regsid to the standard of utU 
llty or the fitness of things. Among the fairest and 
most curious of the pencilled tribe is the British Dio- 
rama, painted by Roberts and Stanfield. and des ign rd 
to show the various eflecu of light and shade. The 
mechanism by which the nietures are brought before the 
eye is very ingenious, and the general effect wonderfuL 
There is an astonishing appearance of reality about 
every scene. Through the wmdows of a €k>thic pile, in 
which the aspect of the long dreary aisles almost chill 
the spectator, streams hi the actual sunshine, and, after 
shining upon pavement and piUar, disappears as if hu 
tcroepftd by the dusk wing of a thundei^ooud. One of 
the pictures represents the entrance to the village of 
Virex, in Italy. The pahiting is good, and the subject, 
to me at least, captivating. The little village is girth- 
ed in by mountaina, and, in looking upon it, Ifolt as if 
I had been the discoverer of a retreat yet unviaitad by 
sin or sonow. In the disposition of light, the peculiar 
witcheiy of the Diomna is manifested ;— the fteshness 
of morning, the warm flush of mid-day, and the impe- 
rial purple of the best tinu of evening, alternately im- 
part novelty and truth to a aeene in petfoct harmony 
with the cheridied fontasies of a romantic spirit. A 
view of the Temple of Apdllinopelis he Egypt exhibits 
the efftet of the fierce African sun upon a gigantic mo- 
nument of the stupendous industry of the slaves of the 
chissd. The gloom of midnight is well imiuted hi a 
picture of the City of York, which ia hijuved, how- 
ever, by an attempt to mimic the firhig of the Mhi- 
ster— a lure for the herd, one of whom completely 
overturned my enjoyment of the Dkirama. TheperMm 
of whom I upeak was a well-dxessed caitiff, about the 
age at which thrifty citiiens grow rich. The man, I 
have no doubt, was worth a plum. He had tlie viaible 
characteristics of an adept in securities, home and fo- 
reign, and was accompanied by an unlovely female, 
gorgeously decorated. They phced themselves nsar 
me, while the Egyptian temple displayed its massive 
svmmetry In the immediate preoencd of ^ the god of 
gladness.** I was wandering at that moment withhi 
right of the everbsting pyramids. Suddenly the smooth- 
apparriled caitiff addressed the unhively female i ^^ Ha !*' 
said he, gaping at the picture, *^ there's the York Jdin- 
ster, I calcuhite.** More rapidly than the geniusof the 
Ump ever transported Aladdin, did the villainous ob- 
servation of this execrable cockney hurry me from the 
sublimities of Egypt to the abomhiatioos of Cheapaide. 

I have seldom spent an hour more satisfactory than 
in inspeeting the cidlection of portraits for Lsdge's 
great work, hi the rooms of Messrs Hardmg and Le- 
psrd. They are copiea meidy, but they are oepies of 
authentic likenenes, by the best masters of English por- 
traiture, and they have been executed so as to abate no 
jot of the resemblance. The collection oontahis about 
two hundred portraiu of distinguished characters, whose 
names emblazon the page of British history during the 
most interesting epochs between the reign of Henry the 
Seventh and of George the Thiid. Of the illustrious ar- 
ray, none so fixed my attention as Graham of Claver- 
hottse. The expression of the ftue is searching, and the 
nether lip Is curled as in scorn, but there is nothfaig 
petty in his proud glance ;— one feda as in the presence 
of a man elevated by a sense of inborn nobleness, and 
the impression is confirmed by the shade of lofty me- 
lancholy, which gives a touching grace to the patridan 
features of **• bonny Dundee." Sir Walter Scott has 
depicted him irdi, if Ais be a correct resem b la n ce. 

I entertain a profound veneration for luUan genius, 
and it is, therefore, with reluetaace that I expreaa an 
unfavourable opinion of Signer Gapello and his learned 
cats. The cats are certainly very comely and docile 
little quadrupeds, and betake themselves to their alloU 
ted tasks with the most becoming alacrity ; but, in my 
simple judgment, their dexterhy is not worthy of esm- 
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Ai«iti«di^i^«>U«wa(iter4uiii6HMnMd8lalft ^pliU «ai»( 

mmnkf^ igjiti>id^|e^my)iiyitaitl tp?iNwt»f8»ifttN3ftaiij 
d* U«waabiic(iiibfid JabMm^i Ji imerMipdl %M«hi 

merits, and partly ttom fail wcmdcrfiU .BMGOBMMIielJMi 
barifdabcaJMrdByBJiiiyUiq vr^MDi^U. ,u,i>ioU rid 
luinl AfliMAi tBbttiQlnfla;.ittMiit) dtlMit'itiMi p rtM l fc lilfc 




fjwiici^-wo^Jiiithmt.MMh jfcMyymtoi^tlwhpnltiir <i<ifiM 
vlM^ilKgipiitii «Ubid«|r ^atMctioi^flnA lAitepttMltf 

Mi(n)itiMii «din«xi«iiki ii||WMBiniijMfrn>..^.ifitjA^Ebi^ll> 

HU^ :)^tii^i«K>iii iMiMie ttprnt^uahili-i^frfali^llMiy: 
%«»b;'«Mlsptiki^fiMail|^il*tsSliMlMwlo«Ms9h^ ^lil^ 
l8ffipMn«MiiifaMiM(iii!ririfiUaii(|iU|r dilU th«nb<]U»i)M 
Mepm»I> Ouriaiptl^na 4feimiobify tkmmrmmmtjmim 
eeaaed gibbering iti patid*. Looking upon htmattUfmm 
bMttrMM9itflfiltbe aKcepdon of tha Tartar lock, waa 
comp letely bal d, and ma rking the unoaturai play of its 
VJLuavBgani noain^ r ucgan lo ren^v wac iif^r^oti^wy 
Christian, might JMVf^^tW^wiM ^y,M(ne diabolical 
agency into a fidln^srMtb kk^efiMpimtnalk imps; so, 
without fingering th e paniaithalmuam epta of the living 
pbcBonicnoo, I Jbibcdi ten ih«ipiP<a4ff^nevor breath- 
ed freely until I leacbpd the Hotfe Ouuda. 
A Air ThodftaoMJttty^tf ^^^6c^ new kind of 

the appearanea of i|. ppw arid nripg. A Iib< 

thet^^of Mj;y ,, , 

coiiMcted'^VbWtfftii^isy «nt4^ 

of the bow. repicaenu the, foot and 

CO the-i^im^flp^w^tftiii^v^ 

ihopa, whidf «iW^iJ>iit*«6VeI''i^iM>^4hlC4|l» 
A biMKrc^l^ft^M^^ A^9Mtl^^^ ClMmi^ 

plan aeems pecoUariy suited to the erectioirtofaotymftit- 
al bridges. Another curioua piece of mechanism is 
exhibited •H*rl¥«ta^sstoii|teaita»te0iMA9 
•tate prisoner ittlflq U n gri i m teiMliMid^ «fbtbl ill^ 
of thtJ^mfumikmia^iO Mf UymilLwm^ 

Ung pietinMK tbii«W«lliMi niBmmfSdmH^^iy ^sm^ 

cralk and fanaticism for the affliction of mankind. 

^ugh imaioaer'at^iy,'' VrliicH'^ar'tn^ 
^lAttheWgkve' andth&^W^lMi'tbb 
character 
failure. 

ture^the.staae-cpacn near \;aTjrerc,' on -niarfiBr^wfirncv 
from Ql^d^^^t^l!tfhai(^.^^''#e't^iMdfr^tlM>pltt^ 
ePi«I%dMfi^ft^iiMt, ^I'QlM^WilifMilMMitfand-jAi Na^ 
thumbrian coachman, admirably. Ue also imitates Mr 
BT4Jjgimkk\¥ktfm^^itf0C fC'^li:'^ i)'*voi -{HI ,llit'f iiO 
On MQitftf srtgha^/MidsfiiiAhM» v rtl i ^s4 w> di*«ilg 
an English aiMraoaafrOimktfAs^ a^hMffisiH^^^ 
longabseffflftji|poP£l^.fiM»^iMi«. tfJ/AH ^9Mie.WfM)^.r^ 
spectably filled, considering the lateness of the season, 
and much 

not the returmpg « 
upon pyBiiit.' dlbpftibi 
eulogy-^ Wiftm-1^ «(FMDfttt9Hk^drHfb«^'H^r^ 
pstalnMMMb.<^o Wfcid ^^^ i m ^^^m^f^iHU^^kl^am^ 





I h^B^fta. «hat*anBi ^Baaltt^'<adS^<-afldMiMliaiM ^mA ^imI 
rflllClsUjftii •}•« fl /7f.H ^w ?:;».*j'ti'f>'> '.^ '%h<*' rr. -n»*l«,i'> ^ 

SJ»4<>)^K.(€afp»a(imiDor^riMJf /4|«ft) \^ipi«(fW)M«l|^- 
Wf^h)Ml9<^qMes/Qf .||MrfBf>»(^fKb<>9l^ <W^Am^l#Mtfr 

features are regular sod pleasing. If I imgiMilMKll 

1^ tlif <||gW|oC4rtffaut»q>> ffgytPHt f f DWpqffil w -jlygfei; 
PilbVt^l^lJ)^Mt#^of.#.«oyfbf4fl»c^4$JMWW^^ 

«Bfl» ,.;X^44)IMM^ Aft <ios«L£m4M94mw-*|NfitiC9Jb 1m)(: 

V* 1 awSo "yStFo t'8"% wl lirHP^W T'Ws^Wir^SIWiT'^^^^ii*! rPWo 

l^g «4«Md>/N&m«- ef^^oU^fW^sirfMHmvfA 

■itfbi»>t»^T > Ml g i nffl ft k«iNf i^^ffiM3rfiJbM>'BfiM^f(li^ 

■>■«■ iMKlilAAilillflBi ABAflamctiaaA^.bn2iiii£MBiaBa&IIBbk 

cedent, preserved hersdf almost fj|Wgt>i« afePWIIwy 

dbplayed in ft i-ti w yKW Wm %! 
than Rovers Jane Hhore. 

The Friendship VmMft^ %d hM I«I 
mora compact Iq iu dittttkiMtitf.'Ulidniff^i 
I have s£^«Siiim^l''bM 
beautiful specimens of M,^ ""ttyP 6^ ""i 

HHaqilraidlMKgiMIPMII^ >W> P^| gW«t< <1 luoda ^t£ 





gvonp 




mm^'g pibipliJs? VeSn6w^ir-^^8i ,..^ 

iei'alu'r^' m&6 vktl.a Bt Wbrfe^feflgfttfU!! '^WiMdittbtfe 
hovels^'' pfrtc Dfe' V<lr«' a&»s,'f^^i^a"i^lif^6*, 



96e^}6r elf IK 



Allthu ia inientstint^ <p itiaii fi si ii i at i r^ jwt)^4l ijtn !i ig^ 

"flDH IB jflSttaQfl ^miBb UlflA HAftH^D«UKkWUHi IB^B fUBv flr SvlU^ ■■■& 
^^*^»s* »^^'W|yw^gMi^*^»»f^^ ^^•^^^•^ w^w *■ *^^ Tff^s • li^^r r ^^ " - ^^^. ^^^1^ 

.ap^kmier glaoesion: the ttfrnptln^ and ^MfSCnyg^m 4pm- 
JilflBtsi|Mtrf'qitb'tqrfthaitfiltbtf "flhtgifHfrfiMllAlv^i^^m^ 

aMiiitllBkSMiys^.ltftMl^talSiiyAsJiidtUlttitfibiBBOMBBi E 

4»feAna#rl^egiiig{ijift|iiGbiirip 



iMiMi 



WEEKIiT RBffRTBBOF 0]HTlCIfMlia«D<BKUiB8 UTTRB& W» 



if^ 



iiStf- 



cfittg thii tW W it ^lW 'kMie: ^^mjimiift toiikl«e^ 
ik« mririif flMod,** vc «<mf«4 we lyive a wMlim#i4«>3 

' jiHJr-1)ffli?^"l8 i«'i^6l-'Mfr ■ John '^feiffcr 

I ^^lilfM^aNlfc^ MM4M wKM^WNHj^MMOV V%MI« 

boa is^aDlflinibitof lll^iiftelM^qrfUhndn'i -jiiT 
are about to rt a rw^ i fl'Mm i ^^ ^j n k n^ ^^ M ttmf^^"^ 



)4va^taed iamathteg-JtO', have (Vor» bat ^onoe diniaf a 
kMltfiltJO* atie5a^aa*tti|fi4a|ry*^erfien/ehaU>wtf>ieaaU 

M»)ig;Mo» Vb^«en.^(woair*iboiiuDdJiiiaaUAr" 
aa* ( wfe'iMi(9> ta r|Juii bvaf iimr thv dMaiy (Dbatocit^ of 
pi«\Niti> IHb (> ^For ji^t « Ikdr uibe "ve ffir ta koMeyJimm 
tinaikg 4miiUv^vm> iiakei«Ddch bf binw.il^.iMttld be 
fiiltf m Tfiyiilit^intmtTTTnln gp hufaiiftiinfllr^ ftirtbpa 
' #tli) bi nWti»ew. It- -^ l»-i.-^ ^.,« f, . '> /I'T .1 ♦ fu .'M.!-' 
On Monday. Mackay prafeTviili/iliaHll'xMtiiitmd 
mitdtfh^'Mlt^^mkt thaftvliimrallDMdc^ i Wtbal !n«ar 
Arfli^^dd^Oimniify da^ rjahi >II«Mw% ♦»> 4iiy If* itt 
ht«<»Affi(«|rbe94»'f i'^WtflBfa*^ MaUldfltooawdM^fllMn: 
SM'iKIl'YiidimkJhufftfeddfttd die IbsViaadnriuecfiK^ 
#i&llhe<)fai^^ft« tUUiiigiioiit b«iiaibicertbea«iK»fcei(br 
kril4wlirr>i»ahtfbflMitdlgbtior Manbafjiii^»ftb»jHNi 
lll«MfiMtH(«r8lfiHMCBMdbn'kMaobBy J-mQm Vtteidi^^ 
Mni(£^<«bddDii*Wi4nJadamrftttM>ShHirtalli aNMdlA 
uiij^ JMa^^*rf(MfafviMb#ar'^ ri>fW[iibfcw»iilwnjbBd|^» 
btttibife tttr]o-ji&ii«ai^««aflf ii—»jand<tbeyin^ialiip 
btg<^«hi»^ *Mmti< 'uWae jqr '«dqtld» tbai«fi<)tfadl] tin 
thlrd^^ikAtiAui pfttsmit«iiiiD9it Dtaham^ bmefitniMa 
abi>bUiiii^wi«didii> hiur n«' iifaitewi/b»iii.t>jyfci 
« batdwM^pfriMiatinBpt iOO'lbat looeaaidai . I il^ lirid 
pklf .yif^ibkwolaadKjSfih^afecliri.Mardirdttytiic ';ibM# 
itf^^Mm'fni lUib #diildi.diiiv^diaMo^it«fiDiijNligk 
l>0iifeMai!iii«imi)<}id'>n«t'«ft aDfrataiiudl doiflnrf')tbb 



vhose voice waa 
of Kaoollccitons confi 

It i» m mnTmnxn. 



^m«i??/r'"'-^"°" 



aar atage AiT^utwafK gMR fi&.f»¥^ ^ft'Wy^^^J^iSfr 

^whoi auall wfe again Dendid roats cut witn a cu^ uEe 

onto bia«rTiocjy[>i^ssibl^SH!KS(^'!hi^x^']Niits^l^ an air of 
I gTaceri^i^)iflrW)(^'tt«&^^^ to 

i&BW^^ lAp mi i i W jtaaak^ bd»diMrthipfai|R>Wlacb nib- 



ti 



Moqw J, . A Oil 



\ '"i :.rii '!'' j^ Ivf, 



#!JI U> yi^Iq 'i»l./Ji.(ini ■*(% :.'-:/iw. f l)i,« .L.'i^ci ^1 I Mill* T 

jioi/i! oril 't()y:Jfi- niFilnilBi f jii.il » .q a tf ] ^LtfiiTj^oft Jiionii* 

.ritfi3id lovsn b4|fugpf|^|{xK,(i|^||hM)^l ,rion'j<rion9(<q 

.ebrnui) M^inH scfj byi^r-ji 1 Iriim vlwiib. 

hna ,/r.v/-3;>«hifio Ln* JfKil.'.-fli ?)cn<'/jinoT .wad 9:li ic 

«i^wti»<M»q»W>iteief:;»)ft^w.*^ ,«qod. 

WEen4iirti%fiii JHMbiOil «|u;i»«l):f)'. lRiflyt2i«JP9l%*lJifl 

» inarnfr|iHeh>?iioi)00T3 -ub ot b- liup vHi^rltJo q prrrj^g nu\q 
21 muinBMDorri to oooiq I'l/onii') it*riionA .«J!^lind Ib 
edo^^d Wi urikaiM»ri»»ia ||plw<y Iidtw^g bviididrs 
WilB «£lidl» itd^MOtadtfi^ Mihaprdbftltii lenctiiq <*]ku 
^foafr %iy^»eM dttM^iir bldbiii aptbaifi^ vdj to 

ib4tfj||ieie4njM0W( «9!H«^§^.fHi«^ , ,■ t 

Aad drbiBifiMilbittokV 1)|^»W(9i& .WX^t ^drWPf^X*!^ 

1 if. ti'-ii^Uiin o^U all .'(*t;4,i,\( In. ,1 i, i.it i ••i tv f-jiii/u : 
Oh atill, my loved babi% ya^inf )€talA«^Wy(ilMI0dia 

yWilraMaii>j'iEyi43V^il^<tWitf»Piiinidi«. n^-ii! n-l r-. 

17bi^iteK/'#firb«ftl4it ntf ltfly<<l^d^ ' '' 1"' 

'^vA(«mwi m^^>m:f>.$Si ?WP,79»>.S ^} q ■•• 



<■ M^ 



a«MMMM 



il*< 



THB BDINBUROH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



»• "t 



TBS IRIBH DEATH CHJUTT. 

Stf John Malcolm, 

Tbx erenlng nui, o'er the waters weariiif^» , ^ 

Shed parting smiles from bis sinl^in|^ >phen^ 
Wbere^ wending down the 'green yales of Erio, 

Slow moved the moumen around the ^er ;— ,\ 
From each bereaved and fojcsal^eil weeper 

Came floating fitr on l)ie Wdst WindVdgh^ ' 
The wail that rose o'er the fiur young slayer^ 

In dokliil choms— " Why did y;e d^ 1 

« Why didst thottlhH in thlUe cariy MoMom ' 

Of womanhood in the swaet May^^ay ?^- > 
Had love waxed oold in one trusted boaDi% i < - - 

OrHope'sbrightfrirydreaniafled'aiimy^- * 
Ahno-— thy yootli had DO grief ifemraded^-^ . •• . / 

No doad had firown'd o'er thy li sc a iDg dcfH* ' ^ 
No vernal Uoom from thy spirit Med, 

Nor friflodship perished -why did ye die ! 

** With feeMngs pars<pd m nir i d ^liy aeawwr^ ( 

Thy heart's young mate by thy geoUe dde^ 
In thee the davm of the coming morrow 

Had seen a jroung and a liappy IbHfde';— ^ 
But death's cold shadow hath, darken'^ p'er 

When days were bright and when hopea wena high f 
And he who loved, ean bat now dejdore th^ 

And sweQ thy deatlUhAnt-^Why; M yp 'd!ft t / / ' 

"Oh/stiM^'twllJiTitXsoit'sta^^Uuidng; ' 

When wc at eye fjrom>our toil ^pepaj^, , , . , 
(Withvearyste|wt««ai;baia»rsti]jiKki|^> ,,. . <■ 

We'll miss thy «aioe of glad weleoaM<then|< . ' - 
But oft in drecua its Ibat music MUiHi^ ' ' 

Upon out slumber shall seem to slgh^ 
Till morn shaU break the aiyeet spe^lw^ecaUiog 

Our hearts to soc|row<*«>why>did jw^diaJ'* 






* "I 1 ■■' it 
]■ r • • 1 t^i "'« ■» ii;* r 



THE BfRTaOF A ^OSIV ■'<. '«-J k 

By John Niidle^ Author of "^J^rothfr'Jffnajlj^^t^ /^f^ 
miff qf ArticUi <vs /f Awieriotm Wvimm^y in, Sitick^ 
wootPs Magazine^* -'*• «h-.ov>» o-.f;, 

Ok a blue sununer night, 
Wiiila 






I .1. • -J' J r-.'jJ . 

r» n. 1 • * 'i • ■ 

I . • > 



Like genas of liieilasp^' - " ''it>"^ *>'> > ' ••' • "^ '^ ""^ 
In their of^ ditw^ynjAtt ' ^•" :'! '' '"■"• '-'* - ' ' 
, While the newly-mown nar 

On^j[re^^arM^.^, t- • , -,j ...,m ■t.'j ^.u ♦.> i^-' 

And all that enne near It) wmi aseaAad «way^*>^ 
■ .^Frm&aloneJwoady^lMe^ 'w » > n^ -i ht 
'There looVdfbrfh'kfc«i^''' • '' • "' - *^ '^ '^^■»"' 

With largfs blu« «!fe^ / / 

Lik^ the wet, wa^ alue^-r* 
Brimful of water .md light j . , 

A ptofiuion of haUr ^ i' . « -^ < .i; < t-i-<.i> imi.'< 

FlaAihinf odt oiftli^ a!^^' " ' ' "' **• *' ^\ "•" "' 
Anda forehead alarmingly: brigh^J,, '|., *, ^ )!,'; ... 

V We doKbt irtieifa*rtiiaclMitiUBt»(»hatl«lt»0rtirbe»i doiie la 
Chh country to th* Mfentt of tMaaChM>df •• BMUier 'Jonstl^.** 
Hk book is Ml of'>fgoartMMsMgittflfcy^«MUii|f'Y<M IM'at 
ev«ypafettiit5iitths«»»i0«tai oae^iitiot hhilfl i W iBl ^ ,1Mld>y. 
aod cflka^iNil^ Iffi|iwiNlBi-a<MeM|»trtai o#^iOBhh>/^^siia> iiltojl 
tnOiMit of ttm aatiualtMMam of ch«>lMiuiafi'IICiM sikf ifdui;'wo)il- 
thy of that prodifkNu continent, «hOi^'liiUt«i^ni»aataiitt, sad 
whose mounSslBi in t iis usiMaU le / *- s i lio <i MHiiairasorfVto, 
sad whose ilvni are ■esi»-*wboiB> wodds sSs flwesiB,* and whoie 
foretti are cteanL ItievencswehsNrenow theptosramofprs* 
iciith^ to oar icadns, do cndit even to the noveHiit— JW« JJt 
Jottr^ 



'■X««i«haheid4fa>poeKl Hvgvasr 
As the sweat OMusgeflowws of ilie wiidvoHsgrow^ 
In the dvBppIng of aaftue's 



» '• • ' 1 • « 



TiUJito 

As the swaaft^ttdsoge terofoiiftha wiUeaMsa blow ; 
Till every thought wore a changeable stain. 
Like ik>W^UM»'%tH itt^ UJiUet tabu ' 

A pvetid MiA l|(pa«tofUllri bbjr'«pil«h«k*i'' 

Like all the childrte elf paeii^r' *' 
WltlR « ltaMI|^Mih^*«iid d hadghty IMi^ 

Andm^tolikeihlngf awMUknit hU/^eatt ;^ 

W^ith lArtiAdetfcl by^efe, ■ 

Ftiir<»f #M teid W^pfcM, 
Like the eyes of them that can see the dead ! 



,(* 






For a monbeftit <i?tWdTle"ittaod," *•"-•-' • 

On tB« iAdl^'drtai^^hiigbt^ Wb^' '* ' " 

«^*"^- TTftii'yentto^tlttil' • n ■» i» i i - - ., .. 

With' d b(^iidi^^%t^|i a^bijoyftil iUMi T 
'^ThkrU^cfsk/'lieiiaiiigd'^k^! ' ' 
Thebl^*kj4'^b^^UMr '^ 



• •» • 






•%. 1 



f» ( 



O TBiMK it not strange that my soul b sfasdaiL 

Byeyetynobe^fh^tiibfil^stfhi;; '^* ' ' 

These tones llkra^(MttWMiiu(^'iipelFlt^ir«iUfil '' 

Th^ ItfOM ftt'iedliiglrtlikt'tldlnbetfVlloag t- 
There's d'lkWttcM(iriiMitt€sfif « h»lKrilN)«NI dWtBhoig^ 

A meadow green and « riw-dear, 
A bird that its summtiyfRra Isle is tdling^ 

And a form unforgotten. thry all are hcn» 

They are hcr^ with^^k reoimections laden. 




1 aheifrttMfWitkm atsp«<rMdhr httgyCd haa pnhi ; 

' Bii%<Ufitrtto»t^iii(i»^tii«?'fMiiMtftVBiipalii^ 

I ' " M.- I .'({'• ■'*i" •'• Sm ' T-f 'tt; vm«t Ik ii»::4f !»'•<<* -^ • - 

V ■Wa>mef np>jwppa{. MiA>ha>ifiAhiiipajpUgfctflJl - 
«o7) -'srio<oii^ hIm aoMAHs* hdrnnd«cta«w;'^>' i (* ' ■ 
-"'^ j!%tf ^UNi6' 'iMfifSl flW 'uliuin^t<f VflfeifMtti iHpAad 

And these are the thougntsrtli^ t^ ^Q^ ^'^^'*^^*W^ 
Tlie shades of feelings which slumber*d long ; 

By every note iofthftfiii^btfitg?^ {./ ^ '. t 



T|W Bl4RiKSK9«M.Aa^Aif«AdPb. 

THEElfld^'^ottViii'e'^Vrdi^W*'^' " ^ 

Andhewasa8in^'AiilU4^'(^i>ld'l>^';'*' '^' 
For well had he quaffed the fairy wineu 

That flings over 

The birds made' 



That flings ovtfiuiimliigs a *hue(U^ . . 



t '. 



xne birds maOe muisi^c.— 4ne leaves nive am 
Andechol^^im^iVsb!^^ '' ' 

And « Ho!" cMMithv4f1iiilit gi^WMd^^ 
<« Where is the^M! loi ^f^^ '^K'* 

Then Fnsk, who kwaa it< pmk ftiU wriV 
OuMprang ha of an aooiAalicU I 
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** Be mtny and dnmlc^** «id hB,**mjtm wflV* 
ra fariBf yon a down tlw^nianrlcr stilL" 
'' A merrier morteluMaiyiottMiig)«w •> * 
Whom foroe iu to laiigb,** ntd^tbe eHb^ kiiii:^. 
** Until we drop down fMintkle feed edctri^ 

Away went the Kobliqyiia^ ta^;H^l^ long ^ 
But back to the wood with caper and song^ 
Through alley asd.g1ad« hMth. iKp..a|id down^^n t 
Merrily leads he a ahiriq^^c^iiifiili ; . i i^ ..i . 
Tlle^ w^Jitp yrmt tH 6iiP,«n4of(ffed.hiw ddnV- 
Nor erer the ofi^ tlwt <4pW^. would MwVif ■ / 
Bat he guzzled till every drop, ^|r^iflp9d» .n /^ 
And tUted the tankard.al^^iM^>o«m kaailil : 

His noae was'red ae a lobster^s daw,— 
Uia ahoulder was round as the Mwlf j«#F^H 
And hi8gooeeben|;,f^l^^.^^ fWfur .. « to'i 
Squinted and lM^;iU^ft^;p^ii(B^ J^ nri4<k;„o 
He romp*d with tlie rairiegr-:ai4 flVH^^Mlf^ ^^^M^ 
And cu^ Htti^ J><^,tm jth?.g5Wlf^ ]W||rpd^-ti/A 
And the Elf Ip^ Ij^ifg^^.th^ j(ny9]ti^nPQA^tree| 
Tin he loet his baIao9e^fw4,4?F^i«4>>«! ,1 

Down fdl the df, and du w ufdl his wand, 
Bat soon it was up in(|h^tt^#n*s right hand, 
A]kd'«^ili%vh1ii<»woaaiiitnut^hdni|ftdaM«Kir4(- - 
** Illtendi 7ou/We(MfovM4 ^)fe huigh at your bet- 

AndeTeraidow9.49itJK|,)^i|igifla9e>^|\i^(9^ ,^. 
Away wf|^i«.;fi|^^^pf,|;^VH^,r-^i..; ,..,„., ^., , -^ 

CryMigrfjT'f,te¥i^P«»i;f^^j^V5AMW*»^Jfewl 1 

ihe.CUadeiofiheJLake.'' ^ 
CItgivcf us jI tsf Uff ^ j(D add Mr S)]k;c3r>,|«naet9^tttiajUit of 

lae OfnsMai^iii coptrlbupon^ from ni« ^eo. When AbduJiuul, 



Now, I mark the stars rdome tbdr lamps ; 
And the mountains bdted with dnidng damps) 
And the crescent moon, with a gentle light> 
Silver the sable ]tobe of night ; 
And I hear the nightingale's plaintive lay, 
Like tfie voice of an angd mdting away ;— 
But, beautiful though her music be^ 
It brings no tiding^ my love^ of thee I 

Oh ! I will lay me down and weep, 
As a feverish child tliat can find no deep ; 
For my brow |s bo^.and my heart is crush'd. 
And the spirit of ills from my blood^tth rush*d : 
Little I thought ■ though the pang was sore-* 
Tint wepansd to meet no mors-i-Do mom I 
Would that my andrlilBo thine were fh|^ 
For dealli will< brfaig ddtegs, my hive^' of thee I 



•I ir- 



UTBAOiy cfifr-muT a^d Yx«amwa$ 



X 



If 



the pdec; cSiii^toiMlb bf'BSibyloh, thtli^ «fieA of the dty 
wiahSdi ffi^«46iH<te^»iiuNM(hHkr«Kiift1Htfpitfpcae/l^ 
to nasafc htati i^tfania4 Whh< HiefBta vcmI 'iilM wMi «bter, to 
which th|gj4jndnd ^ f^l<fpt^fl4 iiVfirdff#Q,flH>v^ him, that si 
the Teste]. fuiUI^(with wstjBr^tO'0^Jb;|i»» and could contain no 
moce, to ms Babylon to filled with poets, that there was no room 
for him. Abdulkari at once understood tliis hieroglyphioal mode 
of speeAttaii^etaaitoii iMta>kf<slI«lfeerlMripldlL6«UpWM8^1ear, 
whieh iM Idd^s^genfly ii#on th# eutn>ilh«t net a drop overflow. 
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poet, 
ihaUl 

I wATC9*o:tl{(i.in^^9fAt)nrMj^.irt<ai|iipg^Ar 

Wither away f^m^jtlia^ilveBiil^i ♦.,! . ^ j . 

I saw the Uue of thfs abnos^ere 

Laugh into light,— serene and dear ; 

I mark*dHflie ^4irple«ndl^iAlBfetMff sitt^" 

Tread out the pale stlV> ^c^% one ;— 

Buttheop*i^^^j^e^9ri^^ VM ^i 

Brought oo'tidismm^i!^Mm '^■. ^^ v/ , • . 

Then, I saw f&'e.suin'jlrmi Ji^'patsiBe ofnlioiL ^ "' 

! ' H • I ' 

Isawthewad.%t.«^rt!»^^»^^y«.M .\ -i '. -^ 
From the Idushing cheek of the glowing skies | 

And I lyar^tiw iai aiiir^f biad and'heey^ » i*i 

B«tl they broo^t a^ tWI^t ■■^'ii'ifS^ dwa \ - 




It hss been proposed to. Sir H<^ tp take the EditorBhip of a 
Dew Ak NUAL for 9cotIand. similar to those wliieh lisve been so 
ibdklourtileinElnglMkloflateyean.' We know of no man whom 
ttiegjsikiusflf Me fodntiywoald rallf loandwMk niottt willing en- 
thusiasm tlisaUie^hspbeidt but we amaflsMythst even though 
the publishers wetedkpqsed to ,he^ libenl «^ epiiited aaneeet- 
sary, ICdinburgh aflt>rds mudi fewer facilities for die ezeeutikm of 
the ornamental pact of the wcnrk tlian the mBtrqpolla» and tlib 
would be a oei&ideraue*arawhodk We confess, at the same time, 
that we liave often erdndered why Scotland, ridi as slie Is in ta- 
lent, should luive uo Annudof lier owst and we should be ez- 
eeedingly lisppf to se»the SK^eilmint eaade. 

We leamwith |»leapmtep„and at the tiam^ time with regret, 
that almost dl the Ettrick Shepherd's works are gut of piinL 
He has given to die pudle fourteen or fifteen volumes of most 
amusing Seofctbh talca, and most of these have gone through 
more editions tlum on& Wotfd not • itrietly eune e ted and re- 
fined cabinet edition of tliese tales be a safe and good specula- 
tion ? If puUlthed in monthly numbers, neatly embellished, 
on the plan of the new editkni of the Wdvei ley Novels, they 
would pot Csil to accomps ^ y them^ to many a shelfl At aU 
events. Old Mortality and tlw Brownie of Bod^bedi ought always 
to befottttd badde eaeh Other. The Queen's Wake, too, which has 
gone thiongh seven editione of 1000 copies eedi, and two of 
1500, has been long out of the market. This lurdy ought to 
be remedied. 

We axe glad to undeiBlaDd that Mr Alsrie Watts, who has lately 
met with a severe domestic afll^tleB' in the death of a beautiful 
child, has made eonsidaable pfogistt irith the LiranAnv Soi>- 
vaaia for 1830. This w^ one of the fliit of the Annuals, and 
has dwajs been one of ttie best, if not tht best. We have seen a 
list of the embellishments of theiiew ^ume, which axe exeesd- 
faVly inteiestiag, and will AiUy equd thoss of last year. 

The Prospectus of a CoUeeHsn of AndentCiiihiBdTrid*, se- 
leeted ftom original Reeords by I^PmK Pitosim, W.S., has re- 
eently been issued, and induces v^ to look/or a veey curious and 
interesting work, iUnatrativepf die history. Jurisprudence, litera- 
ture, institutloos, language, manners, customs, and superstitlans, 
of Sootland. The only pdetloa of the Books of AdUouxnd and 
other Reoordsof the Hl^ Court of dostielery as yel given to the 
public, is to be finmd tai the CdlMtlens of ^fArWlged Ceaet* by Ar- 
not and Madaurln; butbotti of tlieee ere very ipiperfeet Mr 
Pltedm^ CoUeetlon is id be' opon a more regular plan, and a 
mooh move extended aealeh He prepoe es seieetlng fkom the ear- 

«£j|^M9MsiIV.rf and eniHinM»igi.hi»jnnanUii doim to the ptcsant 
4ay, .i4ra|ri|ifigpietf^idll.lk0ske pKHBted ef the most ln»- 

Ca|t fta^m».]e(r soditiw. pingwjsely d tUaeate d through a 
« ?» y^ ffa wr »i <Tb|^p0iMa«bte Ipnedln Pavts, and itia 
»> bq <li « w A l hat.ttwy witt ef ina ai wga^iwtinrdi i Thepdee 
ofMehialebefilliniddlUBaib • • < 
.' W» diMMwtiiat theiBneyaliip^diB Biineadsia noer eom^leted 
tatilK'velnmesiiaaslBb Wo Isnk iqpon tUs as one of ttie most 
eom^niMniiVe and cheap Bacpdopsdias whicli has been uAsied 
tsthepbbiiei The price (<lf>aeBraelyeseeedB the vabw of the 
engxaviagh which eondit of 18S ptatas by eadnent aitlilk 
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We have lan ftnep oTttie BmIb of the rHdl of Pdrlli, Ineltt- 
dlag the LoCUmu, P)fe» ud KianMi, with parte of the a^iolaiiig 
ihiiei.^Jttst published by Meun Anderson and Hunter. It Is 
faeautlftiily Ingraved In Charles Thomson's best style, anl is ex- 
ctedingly minute and complete. We reeomraend it to the eqie- 
elal attention tff taaOm, and An pseoni UilHaslai In thla dis- 
trict of the eaiintry. 

Mr William EHIt, Missionary to «» Soeiety and Sandwich Is- 
Imdt, and author 4^ the Tour of Hawaii, ia preparing tor publi- 
eatioo a work on the South Sea Islandsi Indudlng descriptlans, 
of their natural history and sceneryt—remarlu on the history, 
mythology, traditions, govemmcnt, arU, manaen, eustnms, and 
lai«uage of the itthaMtaatSt-^ith m ieoaimt of their leeeot 
BMral and religious imptovements. 

Rlir«*a CoLLBoa.— A letter from the aeeretary of King's Col- 
lege, to Mr Hughes Hughes, of the Isle of Wight, in reference to 
his wIthdrawBl from the support of the mideitahinv. has been 
paUished. together with that genttoanaal nply. Mr Oolcrtdge 
aseufta Mr Hughes, that the system of goTemment and educa- 
tion ia the eoUece will be strictly Protestant} and informs him, 
that the Charter soHelted htm the cniwn oontainB a dause by 
whieh all the official governors, as well as the members of the 
eounctl, and all the prefltsson, wlfh (he exception of thoee for 
die Orletitai and modem lansuacea, must for ever be members 
oftheiartiBldhmvhb Mr Hii|(ha «toM avy saeli pineisioa as 
Impraeticable. after the faite diange in the constitution. By the 
ftmdamcntal tule of the college, of the nine govemon, five are to 
d^l oOels, and Ibur of theee (<le hud ehauerlier ouly being 
) asay uow be Papists. Under theee cifeumetauees, be 
It IdipassiMB tu establish pttnumeutly aay Protistaut 
iastluetlesi lu eouweulou with the <lut% uad thentoe padeta In 
Irttfidrawtng ftarn iheuadcrtuhlng. 

The Ubnrian to the Barbertal palace has lately diecovcMd a 
unpy of Daute, noted thiuughout ia the handwriHag of Tasso. 
tile Butea an very Isaned and eritieal* and show with what at* 
the mthoe of the OerutolaaaMLiivreia studied Ike IM- 



Mr W.O. Meacditti of Braaewaee CeUege. Onfoid, la Ubout ttt 
publish Memoirs of Bereadotie, King of Swedeu aod Nocwuy. 
Thutaflueoeedf Eussia hi the BaMe wiU fetm a leading topla in 



AaewAomalk labaealled Thu CMAvtagi adMed by the lUf . 
Thomas Dale, A.M. Is aanonoecd ft* 1890. 

The Hfv. J. OttUt of Kehtlsh Tuwu ispiepofing fsr publlea- 
IMi M temy uu the Coine of Scripturit. as Imenal uvldeueeB of 
tm bMth of Chiletlanity. 

Mr Plaachd. «ho has dtvoiut at mueh atteafloB la t im i iH ai 
aaat u mst Iws announced a Sedce of Dcslgne for the Coeiumes 
ta lllchard lit., which will eontdhi fuB-kogth deHMaUone tntb 
file bast eentnaporary authoHttse. 

The TIMge Ifightliigale and other Tsles, by niflriKth Piuncas 
ft^ley, aufhar af l^iry Fkv«ii% h^ t» a«riy luady Aar pubN- 
cation. 

ThomaoB*! " S ia aoa i r haui Midy been MMIated tato Italian 
prase, aild published aC PhMMa. They have been already ttam- 
laffd several times Into Itallaii vurs»» but not soecesenilly. 

An ttaHan Profecsor haa tost his chair at Plsa« tot devoMiig cwo 
%«llumet of a work upeo Compaiudve Anatomy to OaUli System 
efPhfcaolagyv to whleklt appaaiu fte poet luau had bacouie a 

eon vert. 

T«a PAUitiAM PmiUBfCAL PNMb.— T«eBty*clght periodical 
papers aiu published dally hi PaHs t ' el eve a of these are newt- 
papci»,-«lz eoutalB oaly advertleemcut8,**aad deveu aiU Hie- 
fwy aad adentlfi* Of the eleven aew^apett, apwards of sixty 
iirwMaad mples tii yTYt-* Beakks these, there are thlrty-«wo 
|i t ihj *HMpapeiU, wfiidi appear at dlgbieutpcTlods,-fiomtwlee 



Mil HiNnnaB^-'This gautlemaa la now dsHvcrlag his lactuius 
•a Dramatic Litentuiu, la Bellbsl, his native towa. They aiv 
hu mti ews l y a tt ended, and seem to give the greatest s arte fa ctkm. 
la the mt^t dworvNeu. a spiritedly coudeend paper, they are 
thua spdkea oTi— -*< The Ledturas of this gentlemau enatinne to 
be veiy toteiuatlag. On Satarday, his critical ilhistntiens off the 
test of ShakspealUk delivered In fbttilier but imprtseive terms, 
waiu UeMUed to with breathlem attentioii. Having been request- 
ed ta give sonM reellatiom from his eaceilent play of WUU»m 
Vrik h* weat through a part of two remaihable acaaea in that 
drama in such a manner as to eleetriff hie a u dieac e , who dgaifled 
roteHea by aftoeral bunt of 8pplau8a.''».We hope Mr 
will vieit Bdhtburgh aooa. 
T—aaa^— >Aaiitoe»Wa> u Bi la etMdoi; '•Dokcnaaend 

tuetie ?*u^' ABoOdi patiy r«-*' Sir,. 
tslfla r**** 1 Mtft UMa* paar ttyli^ thie alee am- 



Ion t" the laupi^aaf tmspitaBty ^uM ifhfc iua tbls»«>- Sta 
I send you a fit Of the th e U eb sir r— ^ Piay let ase have iheples* 
sure of giving you a pain in your stomach." — " Sir, let me hel|\ 
you to a little gentle bilious headaeh."— " Ma'am, you csoux 
surely refuse a touch of inflammation in your bowels ]^ 

Thraf riael Ooe»lj».— As somebody or other used to say-*** Pro- 
vidence is very kind to Drury lann" Aaatespectadi*, bonovsl 
from the Italian opera, called '* Masaniello, or the Dumb Girl of 
Portid." Is drawli^ great cvauda to that house. It is very ns|. 
niflcently got up> and has iatrodoced MUe. Alexaudrfaie, a cds- 
bmted Dun9ev*e from Paris, to the London boards^^SontsK itsi 
re-appeeretfot the Opera ; but, though she may be thc/uA bn for 
a little while longer, she will never egain /hire Jkreur.'^Ow (rid 
friendsr Fanny Aytnei, Tortl. De AngeH and Ms «llfii CastelH, who 
were here soaM time ago with De Bcgaaa, are to slag this MSMta 
et VauxhalL— Keaa and his son have been perCormii^ ia Dub- 
lin. Madame Carsdori has left Dublin for Belfast, wliers »be 
is to sing fbr Iwo nighti in the theatre there, which is nnder die 
management of Mr Seymour from Glasgow. She is to be succeed. 
ed by T. P. Cooke. ' Seymour appears to be very popular lo Bd- 
fast.— WalNkh la eapceted shortly la Loadaa, after a saeeoiAil 
visit to America t itlasaid tlisthawillaasuaMtheBtaaagetacMst 
Drury Lane Oh his return.—'* We have heard it confidcotly 
stated," says a Brighton paper. " that Madame VeiUis is manisd 
to a Captain Phillips, we believe of the Guards."—" The Goviie 
Conspiracy,* metttloncd Ita our last, was performed on Tuadsy 
at the OaMoalaB Theatre wKh great success. Aaotheraeeplctfs, 
by the same aufhor» ia t» ba produced nesat Wedaesday st lir 
Alexander's bmeflL It will be called •• The Highland Widow/ 
and la founded ua Sir Walter SooClfs atary la itoChmeidsitr 
the Canongjiiak Mr Reed FUvgeraM gave aa aateiteiaaeat ia 
the Hopetan Rooms, on Wedneeday hat, lu theetyle of llaUhm, 
wfakh waa deeerly executed and respectably att enri fd, 

Webklt List or PsmFORMAVcct. 

MayO—May 15. 
Tiraa. Theatre re^ipened : The tied Ri»ter, ^ ffdtm. 
Wan. 0«y Manneria^, ^ Tfie PUof. 
THuaa. The Red ttmer. Tie Pmrte, 4 jroasteup IbaffMk 
Pai. The fiMtt« SiraUgtwi, 4 Simpeim aad Co, 



TO OUR READERS. 



Wa oamat hdp lookiag with some ptida ou ou pmeit 
Number. We venture to say, that so varied a display of &u> 
rsry talent has seldom or never been presented to the psbtie 
in the same spsea It ia also necessary for us to sdd, tlat 
we have fouad it <|ttlte imposeible to give a place in the in- 
sent Number, tmtwiihstanding Us enlarged siae» to all the Com* 
municatlona with which our eminent literary friends hsve fii* 
voured us. We hope, however, to be able to overtake s ooasida' 
able portion of the artieles omitted tcMlay next Saturday. The 
Aulographs of celebrated persons will al«o be delivered wiih neit 
Satui day's JovavAi** illustrated by a popular paper on the con- 
nexion between character and handwriting. The tame Nuaber 
will likewise contain (if tpaoe admits) communicsiiow fram 
Alla^ CvNitiHOHAif-rTBa Ettrick SHKPBsaiH-the Av- 
THoaaof the ** Odd VoLVMa,** <* TA&aa awd LtomrDS," ike- 
Da GlLLSaPia— ftOBBUT CHAMBBBa—tha AUTBOB of " Titai 

or A PiLOBuc"— Dr Mbmbb, ftc. &C. In next No. sboirill 
appear LBTrpna patfM tub WMf» N* I.*T«« feiiaaiir aif 
Slippbrb, No. II., dfcc 



'^O OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have to request the Indulgence of some of our Advertisioi 
friends, whote favours are necessarily poe tp nned tin next *<du 

We shall not be able to mMloe the MmOkig i Ug tri am thd 

month '* The Condemned Hussar'* will not sttitu&-WrN 

to assure " A WcUwither.** that (he eoadntt of «h« psnmi to 
whom he alludes receives our uaqualifled coutempt— The Sps- 
nish Translatiobs are not overlooked ; it is our bitenUon thstom 
or two of the more popular sp e c l m e nt that! appear soon. 

The verses with whkh we hare be« fbvuured ftoai Aa*iei 
shall have a place speedily.—" Lormat" French venloa of 
•' Scots wha hae." as soon aspocslblet we should be glsd to hsre 
a call fkmi him " Tuo SonneU to hit Tawt, by i retfred Do- 
minie,'* an. oa the whale goddt bat fk0gm^ < 
timentbl.ari 
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TES COVlTBXIOir BBTWKEIT CHAKACTKK AXD 
HAVOWEITIVa^AVXCDOTSB* 

We bate to-day the pleasure of preseoting our read- 
er! with spedmctti of toe handwriting oT Jbrijf'three of 
(he most eminent eharactera of modem times. Their 
lotognphs are. collected into one page, which will form 
ihaiidaocDe froiitiapieoe.to the first Tolame of the Li- 
TEiAtr Journal, and which presents at one view a 
DOR mteresdng collection of signatures than, webe- 
liere, was ever before gWen. to the public. Though 
lome of these signatures have been already ^graved, we 
•R coahlcd to state, that ihirty'nine out of the fortp' 
thru have been copied from manuscripts not before ac- 
eodble to engravers.* ..Before, however, speaking of 
oieh more particularly, we are desirous of making a few 
gfliend observationa ootthe subject of handwriting. 

The srt of wiithig, which is now considered so ne- 
ccHBiy an acquirement bv all ranks and classes, and the 
tint of wluch almost unnts one for the ordinary business 
flf lift^ wu regarded in days of old with a mysterious re- 
focDce, as a holy, and nearly unattainable accompUsh- 
DOt. It is almost incredible, that Chaxknlagne. who 
reduced more than the half of Europe to his swey, and 
who adled into life the slumbering spirit of civilisation, 
bjgirhigto the conquered nations, laws, instiiutiaoiiB, . 
ud literstnre, cultivated long and fruitlessly the art of 
nidDg, in whidi, by the testimony of one who was at 
am Us secretary and son-in-law, he never attained 
higher profideocy dian to be able to scratch liis own 
Bane in hngo sprawling characters. But it was im- 
ponble that this state of things conld long edit ; and 
I knowledge' of writing haa, in all subsequent ages, 
been legaided as lying at the threshhold of every sys- 
lem of liberal education. With the eiceptaon of the 
Gennans, all modern European nations,— .we do not 
bov wtwtlMr the modem Chreeks be either a nation or 
European,— oae the same written characters, making al- 
loviDce here and there for some very unimportant devia- 
tiiia in a few of the minute details. As to the Ger- 
niDi, though' we cannot speak with certainty, we 
itioDgly suspect that their written character is derived 
fiom the same source as that of the rest of Europe ; and 
dds iospieion is confirmed by an examination of some 
Seotdih manuscripts of the 17th century, (now in our 
PQHeisioa,) one-half of the letters in which, are formed 
m the same way as those now used by the Germans. 
Other drcnmstanoes, corroborative of this belief, might 
besMniioned, but as we are not at present bent upon 
uj display of our antiquarian lore, we content ourselves 
rith statfaig out impvMsion. 

Bat whilst the same general form of letter prevaila 
tengbont Europe, it is curious to observe how much 
the character of the people modifies that form, and af- 

• For gfat ofdie rigBatafes w an indebted to Darid Bridfcs, 
Sit «# Pff'^J^^^'ad us with the uit of his very curioui 



fects the national style of handwrithig. <* An English- 
man, a» Frenchman, a German, or an Italian,", says an 
ingenious author, '^ may be recogniced as readily by 
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his handwridng, aa by his features and complexion. 
The Fnnchman's'is full of little frivobus embellish, 
ments ; the Italian*s is graceful, delicate, and supple ; 
the German's is stiff, heavy, and pompons ; and the 
£ng1ishnuui*B is a kind of compound of the three,-, 
shnpler than the first, less tasteful than the second, and 
much freer than the third. Engravers, writing-maaters, 
and others who have occasion to study the subject, are 
well aware, that in so far as dirset physical influence 
goes, there are two circumstances which principally af- 
fect handwriting; and these are, 1«/, &e manner in 
which the penman has been taught to move hb hand 
and fingers,— from the wrist or from the elbow,-.yor in 
an angular or circular motion ; and id^ the manner in 
which he becomes habituated to hold his pen, either 
with the fore and middle finger both above the barrel, 
or with the former above, and the latter below. It is 
evident, however, that whilst these causes must, to a 
certain extent, affect the handwriting of individuals, 
they can never account for those national peculiarities, 
in the formadon of written characteis, to which we have 
just alluded, and which appear to bear a remarkable re- 
ference to the moral and iniellectual pecuUaritiea of the 
people at large. This naturally leada us to enquire into 
the indirect causes which influence the handwriting, 
and which have produced not only a dbdnct line of de- 
marcation in the atyle adopted by different nations, but, 
as D*Israeli haa reooarked, have given to every individual 
a distinct sort of writing, as Nature has given to each a 
peculiar countenance, vcdce, and manner. 

Writing is an attainment to be acquired only by 
means of the flexibility of the musdes ; and this being 
the case, it seems to fdlow, as a necessary consequence, 
that the different emotions which agitate ihe mind, in- 
fluencing, as they always do, the muscular action, will 
communicate themselves, through this medium, to the 
handwriting, which will thus represent, more or less, 
the mental idiosyncraay of the individual. As a sign 
of chsracter, handwriting has therefore this great argu- 
ment in its favour, that, being a voluntary action, the 
will of him who holds the pen must possess a sway over 
it. In this it difibrs matemUy from phrenology, whose 
bumps are involuntary excrescences on the head ; but 
comes into close analogy with the more rational system 
<ii- Lavater ; for, if it is likely that the voice, features, 
and gestures, should be affected bv the passions, why 
should not the handwriting, which is just one little step 
removed from a pure mented operation, be also affected 
by them ?•> It is true that the science of physiogDom3r, 
by one or two ingenious men, has been carried to a fan- 
ciful and ridiculous exterit; and any rules which may 
be supposed to govern it, must be so continually met by 
exceptions, occasioned by a thousand different eauscs, 
that it must ever remain impossible to reduce it to a 
fixed and oeruin standard. The same remark, we sus- 
pect, applies with equal force to the subject of hand- 
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wridog. Bnt, nefotbrltw, this mBi± we ue tDclined 
to bdicre, tfaftt If hBndwritu^ be uudied u ■ tcienoe, 
uUqg tlnnjt king with v» tbo conriaiMi, tbkt nn- 
meraua exatptisiis will cantlnyally prettnt theniMlTc* 
to biffle ont iogenuitf, many eatioui glimptei may be 
got into chuMt«r, mm discofeiict mkdc, upon much 
Mundei data than dtfaci Dbrenologr at palmiitiy on 
famlih. We do not go the length of lappONiia that 
the tulept in tbi« art would ever be able to aaccrtain, bj 
It! meaDi, ifae iniDater illadM of ehaisetn. We do not 
think that he,coiild latiiff the banker, by directing Iili 
attention to the mere fbrinatian of the lettera, that the 
naoM upoa a bill traa • good iMme i oi that be could 
coQiinc* tlu loreTi by an examination of the delicate 
•oawl of hii mutTesi, that the msuner tn which ahe 
CTotted bei T'm, at dotted het I'l, Tendered it ijuite eii- 
dant that >ho wonld make a *ety nnfloing ipouw. We 
annot quite M chimerical •■ thia. All that can twtt 
be aioBtained from handwiitlng, ia •ome of the mutt 
apparent and ationgly>tnarked traiti of diameter. Ai 
the foyager alimg a eoaat can diieorei ttno a coDiider- 
ble diitaaoe wbeUlei he it paaiiog by a town, but can- 
not aieeitain any of the mmater feUerea of that town, — 
■a tbs plrilographiit (if we may oae the vniid) will be 
able to tdl wbetber the tempeiament tie langalneoua, 
tnelaacboly, larly, phlegmatic, nerrooB, or choleiic ; 
bnt haw uteaa tenipe i anieBti may be modiSed by dr- 
cntBWancet, he will be nnabla to aay. The ddlate 
aad moie e*anewent emotioni of the aool, betnyed 
by a mantllDg bloih or downcaat eyelid, can nerai be 
aciatehad on paper by the pcdct of the pen ; bat the 
more decided and more perrading chaTacter of the nind 
will oommunicate itMlf to the ihape ot the letten. Let 
ui take an Inttance or two. 

How marked a dlffbence then nmally ii between the 
haadtnitlng of femalei and of men I Both are taught 
by the ume maiten, and according to the aame lulei | 
but the leading featdre of the one la feminine delicacy, 
and of the other tnaicnlina vigour. Thii rale holds m 
Dnivenally, (hat few are at a Ion to diacoTer the aex 
of a eotnspondcnt by the mere addmi on the back of 
a letbn'. There ate, it li true, exeeptioDa ttea here, 
bat in thia «ue txcgptio firmat rrgulam. We know a 
lady of a certain age, prodigiouily blue, and a alero 
diipuMnt on religioua Wp\a in panieular, who, haring 
aecaaion to coniult one of our Edinbnigh DiriDea con- 
cerning a dispute between the PretbyterT and the Lady 
Diiectreaael of a free school, of which she waa one, nn- 
fortnoalely uied only the initial of her Cbrlatian name 
In tlie ngnaioiei and the eonieqacnce was, that the 
Rev. Oemleman, who «ai not penoiully acquainted 
with hii cortequodent, milled by the Iraldnai of the 
hando^ting, not to apeak of the atnngth of the diction, 

returned an isawK In due time, addieeaed to , 

Etquire I Bnt uiia, ai we hare already aald, is a pe- 
culiar esse. It Is worth while noticing here, that the 
distinctian between diflerent female hands is much leas 
marked than between different male handi. Tlil* is 
aoolbet fact which eoofinns oar hypothesis. I^)pe baa 
said liballously, 

" Most wonun have nn eharaeltr at all !' 
Had ha said that there were fewer Tsrietics in female 
ebarscter than in male, be would haTe been quite cor- 
rect. This arises ^m their peculiar education and ha- 
bits, which are much more inonatonaua than outi: and 
innicattd itself in a temuksble 



fince to our argument, look at the handwrilliig of the 
aime nun when in different stalei of mind. Is it not 
evident that tfatae haTe had an influence oTcr the mo- 
dODa of his fingen 7 If he write under the influence of 
■tioiig indignation, for example, will his pen trsee 
ji^i^]i(^t,|if^^ia fbrdhly? If, on the cmtrary, 



the serere barrttinen of hia sterner m 

b«eiKi^dtaiiitdir^ 



remarks hold good when applied to the 
tivy tner, with equal ptppnety, b«esii 



Henry lbs Elgbtb," says Oldys, " wrote a stnmg 
hand, bol as if he bad aeMom a good pen." Upon this 
""iiaeli hsB well remarked, — '* The sehennence of In 
acter cOOTeyed itieif inm hia wiitiDgi : bold, haitj, 
and coimnanding, I have no doubt the aneiter ef the 
Pope's luprcmaey, ai^ ki triumphant desnoyer, ipiriii 
many a good quilL In an inteitetlnit lltUe Frmeb 
work, entitled, " L'Arl iMJugtr it earaiAeTi iti hemma 
aur Uwri Scrilura," specimeni are given of the hsiid. 
writing of Elisalieth of England, and Haiy of t^l- 
land, and upon them the author remarks : — * VFbs 
could beliere that IfasM wTlitaig* are of the same epaeh r 
The first denotes aapatily aaa oaUMation ; the lecand 
{Qdieales simplicity, softness, and nobleneat The dif- 
ferencs ia in esact utiiioa with iba diSmnt dOTHWi 
of the two Quema." " Chatlsa iha Plisi," ays Oldyi, 
" wrote a fair open Italian hand, and more coireclly, 
pethspa, than aiiy prince we ever had." " Chailel wu 
the Gtst of our manarchs," adds D'lataeli, " wlia ln-| 
tended to have domiciliated taste In the kingdom ; and ll 
might have been omjectured fVom this unroroiiute' 
prince, who so finely discriminated the maniten at die 
dlSerenl painters, which are in fact tbdr handwrldDgt, 
that he would not bare been insensible to the ekgiDca. 
of the pen." In short, it may be laid dawn as t gene, 
ral rule, that handwriting it a tjrmptinn of dunclcr, 
"" ■ ' contribuK i« 



make it a very uncertain one. We fancy that we kicv 
something of the art dijuger Iti earatlert itt hmtrntt 
tur lain Ecriturei I hut we ale still to (kr from biiing 
reached perfection in this science, that we can laun 
our tiir readers the album need not steal shuddering 
into the drawer at our appioacb, nor the biUet^doui 
prefer a fiery death to the chsnce of being tubjecttd to 
our pierdng glance, liec ua now, howcTer, come s lilt): 
neaier home, and see how the prindplea we hare lijd 
down will apply ta the tntetettlng auiagriplit .bcfme 

Let us in the But place remark, that Matures will 
be found in general to differ a little from ibe cominim 
writing of the indlndual, hsTing often a more circfully 
assumed and pren^edilated character. Bnt at the ume 
time they teldam deviate very widely ftom tlie general 
style of a person's ordinary pemouuhip. It ii liu 
proper to observe at the outset, that the lime of life si 
which the writing waa made must atwan be taken imo 
consideralion in judging of an anlogrtj^. Thus, if «e 
compare tbe aignalutej of Airs Uiant, Joanna Baltiie, 
and Henry Mackenzie, wilh those of Washington Ir- 
ving, Catherine Stephen*, and Pellcia Hemani, we ■hall 
perceire at once, that besides tbe natural diSbicDce in- 
herent in the character of the handwritings, the sd- 
Tsnce of year* has in the three fotmer Initancci pro- 
duced a pecuUar modification of style, which in ibe 
three latter does not yet eiist. The handwrldng ef i 
young and of on old person may be always dlttinguUb. 
ed. Of the farly-thtet antogrsphi, engraved for ihe 
LiTEKABT JoiiHM^L, We caonot help thinking, disl, 
with two exceptions, there is something in all of <hciii 
which more oi leu tndicitea the character of Iheii re- 
spective authon. We ahall proceed toparticnlariselbMe 
which may either appear to bear most strikingly on tbe 
subject in question, or eonceming which we may hire 
something curious to say. 

AacBiiAi.i> CaMSTABi.X We.bave plutd tbi 

late Mr Constable's ugnatote at the head of oiu Hal, boib 
as ■ just tribute to a man whose taetoty tbe Utnuv. 
world of Scotland will loiw cherish, and as a torDpO- 
meni due to tbe father and fonnder of the higblj rapecii 

-- - - ' ' fm 
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LiTCtAmT JovANAi. has taken at once so complete a 
boid of the pabllc favour. Nor is Mr Constable to be 
ooniidered solelf as an eminent pablisher—- the moii 
eDiDcat which this country ever produced ; he is the 
latbor likewise, though the fact, we believe, is not gene- 
nUj known, of an entertaining work, entitled '^ Alemoirs 
of George Heriot^** which appeared shortly after the 
psbtieation of the Fortunes of Nigel in 18^. It may 
be interesting to know, that the signature now engraved 
ii copied Aimi a letter which was written within a month 
of bis death ; and though he was then much debilitated, 
jBbooring under afflictions both mental and bodily, 
"Enoagh to press a royal merchant down,**— .it will be 
sien that his handwriting retained much of that free, 
btld, hssty, and decided character, which marked all bis 
tnatsctioDS, and which contributed both to raise him to 
die lammit of piosperity, and partly also to bring him 
dovD from that summit* 

Awe Gbavt, J. Batllie, F. Hexaks, Cath. 
Stephcv8,Anoelica Catalaki,Jave Porter..^ 
The handwriting of all these ladies strikes us as ex* 
ceedingly characteristic. We have given Mrs Grant of 
liggsn*s present hand, in which may be discovered a 
little of the instability of advancing life ; but there is a 
vdl-rounded breulth and distinctness, in the formation 
of die letters, whidi seems to carry along with it evi- 
deoee of the clear and judicious mind of the talented 
aodmns of ** Letters from the Mountains.'* We have 
iln giren Miss Bsillie*s present hand ; and it will be 
perceived that it has less of the delicate feebleness of a 
Mft writmg than any of the others. It would have 
ben ladly agminst our theory had the most powerful 
dnmstic aattioress which this country has produced 
vritten like a boar^ng-school girl recently entered on 
ber teens. This is decidedly not the case. There is 
sooetiiing masculine and nervous in Miss Baillie*s sig- 
Ditore ; — it is quite a hand in which *^ De Montfort " 
night be written. How different is the writing of Mrs 
Heoians ! The very hand — fair, small, and beautifully 
fenifime— in which should be emboidied her gentle 
breathings of household love, her songs of the domestic 
iftctions, and all her lays of silvery sweetness and soft- 
bfCithing tenderness. Miss Stephens has a more com- 
ooo-piiee, but a very lady-lilte hand. There is not a 
gnst deal of mind in it, but a good deal of flowing 
gnoe. We like Madame Catalani's better ; — we think 
it is evident, by her autograph alone, that she is a su- 
perior smger to Miss Stepnens. There is a full Italian 
niisrinett in her signature that speaks to us of ^' Rule 
Britunia** and ** God save the King ;** and we almost 
ben the strains rolling in upon our ears in such a vo- 
lone of sounds as no single human voice ever before 
pcodneed. Miss Porter has a fully more masculine, 
tbeagh less tasteful hand, than Washington Irvine, 
viih whom she happens to be in juxta-position ; and 
tbe fair anthoiess of ^* Thaddeus of Warsaw *' and 
" The Scottish Chiefs," certainly appears to have as mas- 
adine a mind as the elegant but perhaps somewhat ef- 
^tDinste writer of the *^ Sketch Book.*' 

James Hogo, William Tennant, Allah 
CnvNjvoHAM.— We class these three poets together, 
becuse we believe they are nearly contemporaries, and 
becauK each is indebted to his own talents for overco- 
miog msny obstacles which stood in the way of his suc- 
cen. They possess genius, however, of a very different 
Inod ; and this is pretty strongly indicated by their re- 
ipecdve handwriting. As to Hogg, we must say that 
ve have given a very favourable specimen of the Shop- 
l^*s autograph, which our engraver has copied with 
tbe most accurate precision, as he has done all the rest 
The Shepherd writes in general a moie rujgged and in- 
distmct hand ; but as the present signature was taken 
&am an epistle eoneratulatory to a fiiend who had re* 
nnUy entered into uie blened and hcrfy state of matri- 
Bmiy, it is probable that the bard of Yarrow thought it 



incumbent to present him with a piece of his very best 
calligraphy. There is, nevertheless, something honest, 
sturdy, and unaffected in the Shepherd's writing, which 
we like, because it speaks the true and manly qualities 
of his heart and head. Allan Cunningham has raised 
himself like Hogg ; but instead of the plough, he has 
handled the cbissel ; and there is in his constitution an 
inherent love of the fine arU, which brings hik thoughts 
into more graceful channels. We are well aware that 
there is a warmth and a breadth of character about 
Cunningham which mark ■< the large-soul'd Scot ;'* but, 
looking forward to his forthcoming Lives of the British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, we do not conceive 
this to be in the least inconsistent with the easy flow of 
his tasteful handwriting. Tennant has a more remark, 
able hand than either of the other two. It is full of 
originality, and in this resembles his own << Anster 
Fair.** The notion may be a fanciful one, but there 
seems to us to be, moreover, a sort of quiet humour in 
the writing, which makes its resemblance to ^^ Anster 
Fair** still more complete. The principle upon which 
the letters are formed, is that of making all the hair 
strokes heavy, and all the heavy strokes light. 

Thomas Mooee, Btbok — We put these two to« 
gether, for the sake of contrast ; and both are admira- 
bly illustrative of character. There is one general re- 
mark we may here make, with regard to handwritings, 
which, from the attention we have given to the subject, 
we believe will be found a correct one. Close and ac- 
curate thinkers seldom write what are called sprawling 
hands ; their letters are all fully formed, and have lit- 
tle or no slope. We know of few exceptions to this 
rule, whilst, at the same time, we admit that the con- 
verse of the proposition may not always hold good ; for 
a very careless thinker occasionally writes an upright 
hand. As corroborating, however, the truth of our 
rule, look at the handwriting of Dugald Stewart, of 
Thomas Chalmers, of Henry Mackenzie, of Thomas 
Campbell, of Sir Walter Scott, of Henry Brougham, of 
Moore, and of Lord Byron, — certainly the most correct 
and powerful thinkers in our list ; and it will be found, 
in the case of all of them, that the writing is such as we 
have described. As to the two lasU-Moore and Byron, 
though both accurate thinkers, they no doubt thought 
very differently. There is a completeness and a finish 
about all Moore*s poems, a something that pleases and 
dazzles, rather than elevates or sublimes, and the neat 
gracefulness of bis hand implies this. There is more 
volume and gprandeur about Byron, and consequently 
his hand is larger and stronger every way. The one 
writes as with a silver pen, the other as with an eagle's 
pinion. It is proper to state, that Moore's autograph is 
copied from the signature attached to theorigin^ of one 
of the finest of his sacred Melodies, — ^< The turf shall 
be my fragrant shrine.** 

F.Levesok Goweb, Johk Galt,Wellixotox. 
— ^Our readers will think this rather an oddly assorted 
trio, but we have a reason for naming them together. £x- 

Eerience teaches, that another of the rules applicable to 
andwriting, in connexion with character, is, that let- 
ters with disproportionately long heads and tails, indi- 
cate either self-confidence, vanity, or ambition. We do 
not know enough of the private character either of Lord 
Francis Gower or Mr Gait, to say which of the three 
qualities their tremendous heads and tails indicate ; but 
look at tbe signature of Wellington, and see how nobly 
and truly the characteristic mark of ambition points him 
out as tlie hero of a hundred fights, the premier of Eng- 
land, the pacificator of Ireland, and the leader of the 
two Houses of Parliament. His big W's, his L*s, 
and his T's, look like church spires, losing themselves 
in the clouds. It ia impossible that their haughty heads 
could ever stoop tor an ordinanr level. 

Thomas Chalmers. — We know of few more stri- 
king examples of character infusing itself into hand- 
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wriiing, than that presented by tlie autograph of Dr 
Chalmers. No one who has ever heard him preach, can 
faU to observe, that the heavy and impressive manner 
in which he forms his letters is predscly similar to the 
straining and energetic style in which he fires off his 
woida. There is something painfully earnest and labo- 
rious in his deliTery, and a similar sensation of labo- 
rious earnestness is produced by looking at Us hard- 
gressed, though manJjr and distinct, signature It is, 
I a small space, an epitome of one of his sermons. 

Lei OH Hunt.— Leigh Hunt*s writing is a good 
deal like the man ; — it is constrainedly easy, with an 
afiectation of ornament, yet withal a good band* The 
signature is copied from a letter written to a ftiend in 
Edinburgh in 1820 ; and as one part of this letter is 
curious and interesting, we have pleasure in presenting 
it to our readers. We sre inclined to believe that there are 
manv good points about Leigh Hunt, notwithstanding 
his having done some shabby things. We like the 
spirit of the following extract from his letter : 

^^ And this reminds me to tell you, that I am not the 
author of the book called the Scottish Fiddle, which I 
have barely seen. The name alone, if you had known 
roe, would have convinced you that I could not have 
been the author. I had made quite mistakes enough 
about Sir Walter, not to have to answer for this too. I 
took him for a mere courtier and political bigot. When 
I read his novels, — which I did very lately, at one large 
glut, (with the exception of the Black Dwarf, which I 
read before,) I found that when he spoke so charitably 
of the mistakes of kings and bigots, he spoke out of an 
abundance of knowledge, instead of narrowness, and 
that he ccuild look with a kind eye also ai the mistakes 
of the people. If I still think he has too great a lean- 
ing to the former, and that his humanity is a little too 
much embittered with spleen, I can still see and respect 
the vast difference between the spirit which I formerly 
thought I saw in him, and the little lurking contempts 
and misantliropies of a naturally wise and kind roan, 
whose blood perhaps has been somewhat saddened by 
the united force of thinking and sickliness. He wishes 
us all so well, that he is angry at not finding us better. 
His works occupy the best part of some book-»htlves 
always before me, where they continually fill me witl'i 
admiration for the author*s genius, and with regret for 
my petty mistakes about it.*' 

Francis Jeffrey, John Wilson.— These are 
two names which stand at the head of the periodical 
literature of Scotland. The periodical writer must have 
a ready command of his pen and a versatile genius. He 
roust be able to pass quickly from one subject to another ; 
and instead of devoting himself to one continuous train 
of thought, he roust have a roind whose quick perception 
and comprehensive grasp enable him to grapple with a 
thousand. See how this applies to the handwriting of 
Jeffrey and of Wilson. Tlie style of both signatures 
implies a quick and careless motion of the hand, as if 
the writer was working against time, and was mucli more 
anxious to get his ideas sent to the printer, than to cover 
his paper with elegant penmanship. There is an evident 
similarity in the fashion of the two hands ; only Mr Jef- 
frey, being much inferior to the Professor in point of 
physical size and strength, naturally enough delights in 
a pen with a finer point, and writes, therefore, a lighter 
and more scratchy hand than the author of ** Lights and 
Shadows/' It will add to the interest of Mr Jeffrey's 
autograph to know that, as his hand is not at all altered, 
we have preferred, as a matter of curiosity, to engrave 
a signature of his which is twenty.three years old, being 
taken from a letter bearing date 1806. 

Walter Scott, Robert Southey, Dugald 
Stewart, -Robt. Tannahill, J. Sinclair, H. 
Mackenzie, T. CAiirBELL, H. Brououam, D. 
Stewart, Chas. Lamb, W. Roscoe, Basil Hall, 
J»Montoomert,M' M.Wordsworth, A. Alison, 



Percy B. Shelley, B. R. Haydon, D. Wilkik, 
Alaric a. Watts, W. Jebdan, H. BIacnkill, 
Washington Irving. — The autograph of all these 
eminent persons is in favour of the connexion between 
character and handwriting, though pcrtiaps not so stri. 
kingly so as in the'instances we have already enumerated, 
and it is therefore needless to dwell upon them at mncb 
length. Sir Walter Scott has the hand of one who writes 
a great deal,— unaffected, rapid, and at the same time 
substantiaL Dugald Stewart's is a hand worthy of a 
Moral Philosopher,-~large, distinct, and dignified. 
Brougham's hand is a go^ deal like his own style of 
oratory, — ^impressive and energetic, but not very polish. 
ed. General Stewart of Garth has a free, bold, miiiuiy 
hand ; his signature is taken from a letter compUmeDt- 
ing in high terms Mr Chambers's History of the Re- 
hellion of 174d. Charles Lamb's writing is that of a 
gentleman, but it is somewhat cramped and anxious. 
Montgomery's hand is far more redundant in ornament 
than one would have expected from so gentle and ts* 
lented a Quaker ; but the Quaker has been lost m the 
poet, as an old grey wall is concealed under a luxuriant 
mantling of ivy. The autograph now engraved is copied 
from the signature attached to the original of his beau- 
tiful poem on Night, beginning, <' Night is the time for 
rest.*^ Wordsworth writes a c^iod hand, more worthy 
of the author of the best paru of the *^ Excursion," 
than of the puerilities of many of the *< Lyrical Ballads." 
The signature of Percy B. Shelley is aa free u iu 
author's wild and beautiful poetry ; but let it be obser- 
ved that, according to the rule formerly atoted, it is not 
the hand of a very clear or accurate thinker. The bsod. 
writing of Haydon and Willde seems peculiarly cfaaiac- 
teristic of their different styla of painting ;r the first ii 
the historical painter's, large andbold ; the second ii 
the painter's of national manners, smaller and more sc* 
curately defined. Alaric Watts writes an elegant hsod, 
worthy of the editor of the most elegant of our Annush. 
Hector Macneill's signature is haai a letter dated ISMh 
in which, among other things, the poet says, ^ I beg, 
once for all^ to assure you, that I shall never write s 
line in any Review as long as I live,'*^'an siwnt nr 
which makes us regret the less that he was lost to his 
friends and the public before the appearance of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal. We do not lee 
any thing particularly worthy of remark in the other 
autographs already named. 

But we have suted that, in looking over these speci- 
mens of handwriting, two startling exceptions have pre- 
sented themselves to the truth of the general proposition, 
that the character of tlie mind communicates itself to the 
penmanship of the individuaL The»e exceptions will 
be found in the signatures of J. G. Lockhart and of 
8. T. Coleridge. Lockhart writes a small, indistinct, 
hasty hand, not at all in unison with the vigour, preci- 
sion, and originality of his style of thlnkbg. Ercn hit 
hand« however, is less to be wondered at than that of 
Coleridge. Who would have expected so pigmy snd 
finical a signature from the gigantic intellect and gor- 
geous imagination cf the translator of ^< WsUeostdn,*' 
and the author of the ** Ancient Mariner?*' Itcer. 
tainly baffles all calculations ; and though phieoologists 
would doubtless attempt to get rid of the dilemms b| 
some ingenious quibble, all that we shall say upoo the 
subject is, that our science is one which, like sJl odier 
human sciences, admits of exceptions. The speculatiooi^ 
however, into which it leads, if not very instructiYe or 
profound, are curious and interesting ; and we think oof 
readers will readily forgive us for having thus directed 
their attention, at some length, to the conventional signs 
by which ^' thoughu that breathe*' are Uught to embodj 
themselves in ^^ words that burn.'* 
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Bro»n'» Select Views of the Royal Palaeee of Scot^ 
land, }Vith Letter-prett llluttrationt. By Dr J. 
Jamteson, F.R.S.E., &c. author of the Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language. PartM I., II., III., and IV. 
Edinburgh. CadeU & Co. 1828 and 1829. 

We really take some shame to ourselyes for not ha- 
Ting sooner noticed a work which, in every point of 
view, has strong claims upon our attention. A work 
•0 perfectly Scotch, treating of Scotch subjects,— drawn, 
engraved, written, published, and, we trust, pretty ex- 
leosively sold, by Scotchmen,— ought not, even if its 
Bwriu were less conspicuous, to be neglected by a Scotch 
RTiew. But, besides all this, it is the fint work of its 
kind, npoQ a subject alike interesting to the antiquary, 
the poet, and the man of taste ; and die execution is, in 
•11 respects, so worthy of the design, that, independently 
of nationality, these illustrations of the old royal glories 
of Scotland well deserve a passing tribute of appro- 
bstioo. 

In fact, it is rather singular that a work on this sub- 
ject has not appeared long ago, in this age of graphical, 
lopographical, and typographical illustration ; and that, 
while every hole and corner of the royal palaces of Eng- 
land have been rendered familiar to the lieges in the 
iplendid volumes of Pyne-^while the very arcana of the 
royal dreasing-room and bed-chamber have been pub- 
lifted to the day — it should have remained for the en- 
terprising conductors of the present work to embody, in 
thoe handsome quartos, the fasufading remnants of our 
Seottish magnificence, whidi are didly disappearing. 
It is true, we have here and there a scattered notice of 
«xne of oar old palaces, illustrated by a so-so plate, in 
lome guide through Scotland or superannuated tour ; 
bat tiU now the subject of Scottish palaces has never, as 
f«r as we know, been separately treated, or exhibited in 
what Mrs Malaprop calls ^^ a concatenation according- 
ly.** And this is the more surprising from the very 
g[reat superiority which, in many respects, the illustra- 
ti>D of such a subject in Scotland must posssss over a si- 
mUsr work on English palaces ; for the royal r jaI- 
dences of the south are almost without exception still 
occupied as such, — still snug and comfortable, though 
occasionally old-fashioned or venerable. Even time- 
honoured Windsor itself looks so white-washed, so 
iw«pt and garnished, so cheerful and trim, tliat all feel- 
bg of romance is excluded. You look along one of its 
arched passages, and perceiving a dim-looking figure at 
the end, you set him down as some old galUnt of the 
CMrt, revisiting the glimpses of the sun. You walk up 
to him, and he turns out to be a respectable beef-eater, 
or a gentlemanly servant in livery, who pockets your 
thiUiog with much politeness. Yuu turn over a page 
of Mr Pyne*s book, and in the first plate that meets 
your eye, a strange vaulted building displays itself, 
lighted from the top. Figures in white array are mo- 
ving up and down the fl.K>r, some brandi^hing large 
knives in their hands, while victims of diiFcrent kinds 
tesm extended on the altar. The smoke of the sacrifi- 
rill fire fills the pile and wraps the figures of the offi- 
ciating ministers in dusky vapour. Is tliis a Dom 
D«nie], a sacrifice to the Grand Lama, or a scene in the 
Inquisition ?' Nothing of the kind. It is merely the 
'' interior of the King*s kitchen at St James*s,*' and that 
fat high piiest is the master cook. 

These eating, drinking, and paying associations are 
sidly unfavourable to the picturesque. But we mingle 
with other scenes in tracing the remains of the Scotch 
palaces ; for it is long since these were discrowned 
and deserted, and their splendour transf;;rred to another 
kingdom. Most of them are in ruins and uninhabited ; 
some, like Duiuxm and Carrick, so completely worn 



away, that their original shape and sise can no more be 
traced than those of the undefined and mysterious masses 
which cover the Palatine, and which once constituted 
the palaces of the Caesars ; others, like Falkland and 
Linlithgow, still entire, so far as jconcerns the walls, but 
with empty and roofless chambers, windows open to the 
blaAt» grass-grown floors and courts, black and deserted 
hearths, pillars, arches,-.-and armorial bearings half de- 
faced or lost amidst ivy, wallflower, and lichen, and all 
silent, and lonely, and mournful,— all possessing that 
indescribable charm which nothing but ruin gives, and 

To which the palace of the present hour 

Must yidd its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

These capabilities, we think, have been turned to the 
best account in the present work, in which the pencil of 
Mr Brown, ably seconded by the grace of Miller, has 
produced a moat beautiful series of views of these rem- 
nants of our Scottish palaces. Of Mr Brown we know 
nothing, but that he is a teacher of drawing in Glas- 
gow, and, we believe, a young man. If we are not 
mistaken, too, we recollect having seen a large drawing 
in water-colours by him in this season*s Exhibition, re- 
presenting a ruin under a tranquil moonlight sky, (we 
suppose some subject intended for a future number of 
this work,) which possessed great strength and breadth 
of efiect, with a manner of nandling considerably re- 
sembling the style of Williams, and which indicated 
a promise of future excellence as an artist Generally 
speaking, he has displayed great judgment in the points 
of view he has chosen in treating these subjects, and 
considerable taste and feeling in the selection of those 
lights and aspects under which he has represented them. 
It is needless to say, that his drawings have received 
every justice at the hands of the engraver, Mr Miller. 
For small engravings, such as these and William's Gre- 
cian views, his style, we think, is admirably adapted. 
In larger works, and, in particular, in historicid subjects, 
Stewart is certfinly superior to him ; but for a *' picture 
in little,** some landscape gem of four inches by two and 
a half, the Quaker, for such we believe he is, is without 
a rival in Edinburgh. 

Four numbers of the work hare appeared, each con- 
taining three plates, with the sccompanying letter-press. 
Of ihii latter part of the work, we may say at once that it 
is ably and learnedly treated, as indeed might have been 
expected from the author of the Uermes Scythicus, and 
the Scottish Dictionary ; but, to our mind, the Doctor 
is occasionally rather too antiquarian and etymological ; 
and we could willingly have exchanged a little of the 
discussion which takes place on these points for some 
additional picturesque description, or some of those 
fading traditions and dreadful legends of which there 
are always enough to be picked up among the ruins of 
old castles, more particularly in those princely halls 
which have been trod by the royal, the noble, and the 
beautiful ; and which it is a pleasant, and not alto- 
gether a profitless task, to collect and preserve, before 
Uiey have been entirely forgotten. A work of this 
kind is one, not of grave learning, but of amusement ; 
and, in this department, we do not know a better model 
for imitation than Sir Walter Scott, who, amidst all his 
antiquarian descriptions, so gracefully interweaves these 
traits of superstition and chivalry, that even the dry 
bones of topography acquire life and motion in his hands. 
We daresay the Doctor, too, has seen a littie German 
book by Gottschalk, on the subject of German ruins, 
(Ritter Vesten und Bitter Burgen,) in which we think 
a subject of tiiis kind is very happily treated — ^the vo- 
lume forming a pleasing pasticco of matters pic- 
turesque, antiquarian, and poetical ; speculations on an- 
tique buildings ; the life of the middle ages ; the his- 
torical exploiu, feuds, tournaments, robberies, couru 
ships, and executions of their possessors, witii manv 
litde notices of those graceful or gloomy legends with 
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which Oennan imagination has peopled tho old castles 
of the Rbein«Gegend, and of which, no doubt, thej 
have a much wider stock than we can pretend to. Still 
we have quit& enough to blend very agreeably with the 
graver tissue of history ; and we confess we should like 
very much to see a popular work on Scottish ruins in 
general, got up in Gottschalk*B manner, with better il- 
lusuations, (for our friend Gottschalk, and most of his 
brethren, are lamentably deficient in that particular,} and 
embodying, in the light, garrulous, and pictures^e style 
of Chambers, the elite ofour Scottish traditions. 

Revenont d, nos moutons^ for we have almost allowed 
them to get out of sight. Number I. contains views of 
Dunstaffnage, Dunoon, and Falkland. Dunstaffnage, 
in point of accompanying scenery, is the most pleasing 
of these views. The ruin is situated on a rock, bathed 
by the waters of the Atlantic — skirted on the right by 
Loch Etive, and surrounded on all sides with rocks, 
wood, water, and every element of the picturesque. 
The view exhibito it under a tranquil and sunny glow, 
the palace forming only a small object in the middle 
disunce. Very great dexterity is displayed in the en- 
graving in avoiding the appearance of spottiness which, 
from the general diffusion of light, was not easy. Dun- 
staffiiage, however, though interesting from its natural 
situation, makes no very prominent figure in Scottish 
history, nor can it boast of those associations with re- 
membered names, which lend a charm to l«inllthgow, 
Lochmaben, or Carrick. From the time when the fatal 
chair of royalty was transferred to Scone, after the 
union of the Scots and Picts, under the son of Alpine, 
the importance which Dunstaffnage had possessed as 
the favourite seat of the Dalriadic kings soon disappear. 
ed, and Dr Jamieson seems to think the castle soon be- 
came the prey of the invading Norw^ians. It scarcely 
re-appears again in Scottish history except on the occa- 
sion of its being besieged and taken by Bruce in 1308, 
after his defeat at Dalree. 

By the by, a whimsical instance of the fantastic 
tricks which etymologists do play with names, appears 
in the account of Dunstaffhaf^e. There is another fort- 
ress, about two miles off*, called Dunolly, or Dunollab, 
(probably, as the Doctor conjectures, Dun-Olaf, or the 
Fortress of Olave, or Olaus, a very common Norwegian 
name.) But it so happens, that in Gaelic, the word 
Ollanhi pronounced Ollah^ signifies a physician, so 
tl at some ingenious etymologist makes this the Fore 
of ths Physician, and gets up a very pretty theory 
of its being a castle allotted for the residence of the me- 
dical practitioner attached to the Royal Family. The 
notion of setting up a physician in a fortress, two miles 
off from the scene of action, is quite admirable, not to 
mention the extreme probability that his professional 
exertions would, in that age, have been so handsomely 
adtnowledged. 

Of Dunoofi, which is situated In Argyleshire, on the 
right side of the Frith of Clyde, scarcely any thing re- 
mains ; so that the artist has been obliged to give a sort 
of additional interest to the picture, by representing it 
under a stormy effect ; and this he has done remarkably 
well. 1'he dark and thundery sky opening in the centre 
with a watery gleam, the agitated sea, the boat sinking, 
and the fishermen clambering up the rock in the fore- 
grouiid, are strikingly grouped, and exhibited with re- 
markable clearness and force in Miller's engraving. 
Tne building, however, whatever may have been its ex- 
tent, is now so entirely delapidated, that scarcely any 
vestiges remain of what it was. It is said, however, that 
there are still a number of vaulted apartments pretty 
entire under the ruins. 

Next comes Falkland, — dark, dreary, melancholy 
Falkland, — one of those piles which now look as if mur- 
der and crime had marked it for their own, and which 
is in fact stained with a murder unexampled in cruelty, 
except by that with which the Knight of Douglas pol- 



luted his Castle of Hermitage^ It lies at the northNcast 
foot of one of tbe Lomooda, and seeou. At one time, to 
have been a building of great extent and magntSoeooe. 
In one of these gloomy tawers, which once occupied this 
site, did the unfortunate Rothesay fall a victim to the 
ambition of the Regent Albany. Invei^ed under false 
pretences into Fife, the prince was shut up in the tower 
of Falkland, and consigned to a lingering death by fa- 
mine. His life was for some time preserved in the man- 
ner described by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair Maid of 
Perth, by means of small cakes conveyed to him by a 
young woman, the daughter of the governor, through s 
crevice in the wall. Her brutal father, viewing the set 
in the light of perfidy to himself, gave her up to de- 
struction. Sir Walter has not inttodoced, however, 
another effort made by a female employed in the family 
as a wet nurse, to preserve the life of the unfortunate 
prince. She actually, as mentioned by Boethitti, 
Buchanan, and Pinkerton, sustained his life for some 
time with milk from her breasts, conveyed to him by 
means of a long reed. She also fell a sacrifice to her 
compassion. 

Here, also, the unfortunate Mary was a frequent vi- 
sitor ; and here, according to Buchanan, Bothwell sod 
tbe Hamiltons intended to seise her person, at the time 
that they contemplated the removal of Murray by death. 
The whole story, however, is extremely doubtfuL Here, 
too, begins the first scene of that dark tracedy, the Istt 
act of which closed in Gowrie Castle. It was in tlie 
woods of Falkland that James received the strange mes- 
sage from Alexander Ruthven, which induced him in- 
stantly, with his hunting party, to spur for Perth, sDd 
produced that mysterious catastrophe, on which no dis- 
tinct light has yet been thrown by the voluminous dis- 
cussion which the subject hss undergone. 

Gloomy and deserted as Falkland now appears, it was 
at one time a place of much revelry and merrim^L lo 
this character it is alluded to in Uie poem of our tojsl 
author: 

Was never in Scotland hard nor sent 

Sic dancin or deray, 

Neither at Falkland on the Gren^ 

Nor Pebillis at the play. 

But it is time to say, with the old '* Lord Lyon King 
at Arms,**— « 

Fareweel, Falkland, the fortereas of FvfiE^ 
Thy polite park under the Lowmound Law, &e. 

and to turn to fresh fields and pastures new. 
And here is the gem of Scottish palaocs, Unlithfow. 

WMih much troth, though little poetry, did the Scot- 
tish Arioeto, imiuting the Stemhold and Hopkins style 
of old Sir David, exclaim— 

Of all the Palaces so fidr 
Built tor the royal dwelling 

In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling. 

For undoubtedly, in architectural magnificence, this 
is the noblest ruin of them all ; and even now tbe lo- 
lemn grandeur of its deserted square, still complece, 
though the windows and roof are gone, is one of tbe 
most striking objects we ever remember to have wittMss- 
ed, and justifies the admiration which it extorted even 
from the travelled Mary of Lorraine. An excellent en- 
graving of the court is given, with a more distinct pro- 
spect of the palace and loch, from the east. In yonder 
apartment, the window of which is ornamented by s 
crown, the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. Here, 
too, her father, scarcely less so, was bom. Those black- 
ened walls and rafters exhibit the traces of the fite in 
1745, occasioned by the carebssness of the royal arm j, 
that consigned the palace, which down to that time 
had been habitable, to ruin* And in this adjoining 
church, tradition places the appearance of the pretended 
apparition, which in vain attempted to warn James IV. 
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ftoteHiefiMdf Floddeo. £vm a real ghost would, in 
ail ptobability, have produeed little efieeton that obsti- 
Bate monarch ; bat the tzuth is, that the phantasmago- 
lia seeinai in this ease, to hate been so bunglingly ma- 
naged, that no one but a niony woald hare taken the 
^boac*a word for a thousand farthings ; for the spectre, 
in chia case, walked in, not through the key-hole, but 
the diurch door, and contrived to take up a position 
which allowed him quietly to make his exit through a 
private door in the north waU. Tlie whole business 
waa a weak invention of the enemy to prevent the in- 
tended expedition, and James, in all probability, saw 
thitragh the artifice. The conclusion of the ghostly 
message shows pretty plainly from what quarter this 
asgeUc missionary was dispatched. He forbids James 
** to mell or use the counsel of women, quhilk, if thow 
dwa, iSbow wilt be confounded, and brought to shame.'* 
The queen probably thought, that while it was politic 
to interfere with his military expedition, it would not 
be amiss, at the same time, to read him a lecture on his 
amotooa extravagances. 

Absard as the story is, however, it has been turned 
to good account by Sir Walter in Marmion. His de- 
scription of the disappearance of the figure is at once 
highly jpoetiad, and a literal transcript ^ the language 
of old Pitscottiet Sir David Lindsay is the speaker : 

The wondering monardi seem'd to seek 

For ansiver, and fbond none ; 
And when he raised his head to speak. 

The monitor was gone. 
TIk iiianhal and mysdf had cast 
To atop him as he outward past ; 
But, lighter than the whirlwind's blast, 

He vanlsh'd from our eyes. 
Like sunbeam on the billow cast. 

That glances but, and dies. 

CarUo IK § 17. 

** Before the king's eyes,*' says our old naive histo- 
rian, ** and in presence of all the lords that were about 
him, thn man vanished away, and could no ways be 
seen or eomprehended, but vanished avay as he had 
tens a Utnk of the swn, or a whip of the whirlwind.** 

We shall perhaps resume the subject of these palaces 
some other day ; meantime we cordially recommend the 
'k to the public, and to Scotchmen in particular. 



fFttoerlep Novds^New EditioHy with tite Author^s 
^oU9m Waverley. 2 vols. Edinburgh. Cadell 
dt Ca 1829. 

Tbc public have been already safficiently apprised of 
the intended publication of this new cabinet edition of 
the Waverley Novels, which is to be completed in 40 
voinmea, a volume to be ready every month, and the 
price of each to be t'^^ shillings. The two first volumes, 
CDOtaintng Waverley, are now before us* and we hesi. 
laie not to say, that a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the Edinburgh press. The typography is 
ia Ballantyne's very best style, the paper is of an un- 
usually fine quality, and the appearance of the whole is 
eminently tasteful and inviting. The frontispiece to 
the first volume is engraved by R. Graves, from a de- 
sign by Stephanoif. It represento Flora Maclvor sing- 
ing and playing on the harp to Waverley, in the fore- 
giwond of a romantic Highland landscape. The vig. 
nette to the same volume is in Landseer's happiest 
manacr. It hittoduces us to Davie Gellatley, (the very 
man, we are certain,) waiting at the Dem Pathy with 
Ban and Buacar, two splendid hounds. Much, how- 
ever, aa we like these illustrations, tlie frontispiece to 
volttine seeood pleases us still more. It is a beautiful 
engraving by Charles Rolls, from a design by Newton, 
lupteaentfiig the tine did aoldier* the Baroa of Brad war- 
dine, engaged in reading the Evening Service of the 



Bpisoopal diurch to hie ttoope • with Sfunders Saunder- 
son, in military array, performing the functions of derk. 
The vignette to this volume is by Stephanofil 

Passing from these external attractions, (which are of 
no common kind,) the present edition of the Waverley 
Novels acquires a peculiar interest, from iu containing 
the last revisions and corrections of the author, and from 
the declaration contained in the General Preface that it hk 
not probable he will ever again revise, or. even read, 
these tales. A great deal of new and interesting mau 
ter is accordingly introduced in the shape of Notes and 
Illustrations ; and the General Preface alone, compri. 
sing, as it does, an account of the author's early career, 
and private views and feelings with regsrd to the Wa. 
verley Novels, together with one or two highly interest- 
ing minor pieces, hitherto unpublished, (among which is 
the first chapter of the first Novel Sir Walter ever at- 
tempted, snd an excellent chapter it is,) the General 
Prefsoe alone is worth a great desl more tlum the price 
of the whole book. From it we shall cull one extract 
with which to grace our pages. It is an anecdote upon 
which Sir Walter*s brother, Mr Thomas Scott, of 
whom he speaks in the most affectionate terms, propo- 
sed at one time to found a novel. It is finely and vi- 
vidly told in the following words :— ^ 

AN£CDOTE or SCHOOL DATS. 

<' It is well known in the Sooth that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fight- 
ing in parties or factions was pemvitted ia the streets of 
Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and dan- 
ger of the psrties concern^ These parties were gene- 
rally formed from the quarters of the town in which the 
combaunu resided, those of a particular square or dis- 
trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hencp 
it happened that the children of the higher classes were 
often pitted against those of the low^, each taking their 
side according to the residoioe of their friends. So far 
as I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with 
feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed withnoa- 
lice or iU-will of any kind towards the opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a rough piode of play* Such con- 
tesu were, however, maintained with great vigour with 
stones, and sticks, and fisticufis, when one party dared 
to charge, and the other stood their ground* Of course 
mischief sometimes happened, boys are said to have been 
killed at these Bickers, as they were called, and serious 
accidents certainly took place, as many contemporaries 
can bear witness. 

^* The author's father, residing in George Square, in 
the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to 
that family, with others in the square, were arranged 
into a sort of company, to which a lady of distinction 
presented a handsome set of colours. Now this cona- 
pany or regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in 
weekly warfare with the boys inhabiting the Crosscause- 
way, Bristo Street, the Potterrow, — in short, the neigh- 
bouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower; 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair*s- 
breadth, and were verv rugged antagonists at dose 
quarters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole 
evening, until one party or the other was victorious, 
when, if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to 
their quarters, and were usually chased back by the re- 
inforcement of bigger lads who came to their assistance. 
If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as was often the 
case, into the precincts of our square, we were in our 
turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, 
and similar auxiliaries. 

^' It followed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, that, though not knowing the names of our ene- 
mies, we were yet well acquainted with their appearance, 
and had nicknames for the most remarkable of them. 
One very active and spirited boy might be considered a« 
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the principal leader in the eohort of the tnbmhe. He 
WM, I luppMs, thirteen or fouteea yem old, finely 
made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very pie- 
tore of a youthful Qoth. Thia lad waa alwaya flnt in 
the charge, and iMt in the retreat— the AehiUea, at 
once« and Ajaz, of the Croaacaoiieway. He waa too 
formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like tliat 
of a knight of old, it waa taken from the moat remark- 
able part of hia dreaa, being a pair of old green livery 
breeehea, which waa the pr&cipal part of hli clothing ; 
for, like Pentapolln, according to Don Quixote*a ac- 
count. Green* Breek«, as we called him, always entered 
the battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

'* \t fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was 
mt the thickest, this plebeian cliampion headed a sodden 
diarge, so rapid and furious, that all iled before him. 
He was'several paces before his comrades, and had ac- 
tually laid his hands on the patrician standard, when 
one of our party, whom some minjndging friend had tu- 
tmsted with m eouieau de choMtef or hanger, inspired 
with a seal ibr the honour of the corps, worthy of Major 
Sturgeon himsdf, struck poor Oreen-Breeks over the 
head, with strength sufficient to cut him down. When 
this was seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had 
ever taken place befovs, that both parties fled difoent 
ways, leariug poor Green-Bteeks with his bright hair 
plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watch- 
man, who (honest man) took care not to know who had 
done the mischief.- The bloody hanger was flung into 
one of the Bf eadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was 
iwom on all hands ; but the remorse and terror of the 
actor were lieyon-J all bounds, and his apprehensions of 
the moat dreadful character. The wounded hero waa 
for a few days In the Infirmary, the case being only a 
trifiing one. But though enquiry was strongly prened 
on him, no argument could make him indicate the per- 
son from whom he had reorived the wound, though he 
must have been perfectly well known to him. When 
he recovered, and was dismissed, the author and his 
brothen opened a commnnication with him, through the 
medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom both 
parties were customers, in order to tender a subsidy in 
name of smart-money. The snm would exdte ridicule 
wete I to name it ; but sure I am, that the pockets of 
the noted Oreen-Breeks never held as much money of 
his own. He dedined the remittance, saying that he 
would not sell his blood ; but at the same time repro- 
bated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
e/om, i. e. base or mean. With much uigency he ac- 
cepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman, 
—aunt, grandmother, or the like,— with whom he lived. 
We did not become friends, for the hickert were more 
agreeable to botli parties than any more pacific amuse- 
ment ; but we conducted them ever after under mutual 
assurances of the- highest consideration for each other. 

*' Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
posed to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures 
with the natives and colonists of that country. Perhaps 
the youthful generosity of the lad wUl not seem so great 
in the eyes of others, as to those whom it was the means 
of screening from severe rebuke and punishment. But 
it seemed to those concerned, to argue a nobleness of 
sentiment far beyood the pitch of mo»t minds ; and how- 
ever obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of no- 
ble spirit, may have lived or died, I cannot help being 
of opinion, that if fortune had placed him in circum- 
stances calling for gallantry or generosity, the man 
would have fulfilled the promises of the boy. Long af- 
terwards, when the story was told to my fiither, he 
censured us severely for not telling the truth at the 
time, that he might have attempted to be of use to the 
young man in entering on life. But our alarms for the 
consequences of the drawn sword, and the wound in- 
flicted with such a weapon, were far too predominant at 
the time for such a pitch of generosity. 



^ Perhaps I ought not to have inserted this sdioolbsf 
tale; but, bealdes the strong Impraasioa made by the in. 
ddent at the time, the whole aooomnaniments of the 
Btory are matten to me of aolemn and sad leoollection. 
Of all the little band who wcr eoneemed in those ja. 
veaile sportt or brawls, I can sesioe recollect a tingle 
survivor. Some left the ranka of mimic war to die in 
the active service of their country. Many sought dit. 
tant lands to return no more. Others, dispersed in dif. 
ferent paths of life, * my dim eyes now seek for in vain.* 
Of five brothers, all healthy and promiaing, hi a degree 
far beyond one whose infancy waa visited by penooal 
infirmity, and whose health after thia period seemed 
long very precarioua, I am, nevertheless, the only tur- 
vivor. The bnt loved, and the beat deserving to be lored, 
who had destined this incident to be the foundation of 
literary composition, died * before his day,' in a dittaat 
and foreign land t and trifies assume an importance not 
their own, when eoimectod with those who have hem 
loved and lost.** 

We sincerely hope that Messrs Cadell and Col intend 
throwing off a verp large impression of each volume of 
the present edition of these Kovels; for it is a book 
which every hody will buy, and not to poa ses s which will 
come to be considered a sort of literary deUnqucncjr. 



Th€ Hope of Immortality. A Poem in fiur Tertt, 
Edinbui^. William Blackwood. 1829. 

This is a reepectMe poem that ia to say; the aodior 
ia by no means an idiot f but he ia a dull rogne, and 
hia boolt, on Uie whole, ia portentoualy heavy. It ii 
too full of commonplaoea about death, and long-winded 
attempts to prove, from the lisht of nature, tiMt nuui*i 
soul is immortaL It is a sad miatake to suppose that 
thia constitutes poetry. Immortality is a dangerooi 
subject to meddle with. It is not every body who goa 
into a churchyard, and geta lentimental over the tomb- 
atonea, who can grapple with the mighty theme. The 
whole aoul must be poured out upon it, and that sod 
must be no purling rill, but a deep, dark, rushing torrent 
It makes us sick to hear the mawkish sentimentalitiei 
drawled out by old women with white pockeuhandker- 
chiefs, who due to envelope with their arivcUing fanta- 
sies the awful majesty of death and futurity. Nettlier 
can we Usten with patience— though, perhaps, it is wrj 
wrong in us — ^to the wise saws and modem instances of 
a divine, in hia twenty-third year, who, because he has 
got into the pulpit, and feela the necesaity of looking 
grave, deems himsdf justified in tKating his auditocs to 
all the declamatory insipidities and uutological monli. 
tiea suggested by dissolution. In spite of his black 
gown we hate the spouter, for there is no more real feel- 
ing in what ia utterad by hia thick u^y lips, than there 
ia in the twang of his precentor*a nose, who hebdoma- 
dally murdera the hundredth Paalm. Nor have weefer 
been able to reconcile ouraelvea to that tribe of poetaaten 
who oonaider themadvea great in elegiac atanxu and 
piecea of sublimity, Ibunddi on tlie grand revelatioos of 
religion. Mortal agony, and death, and eternal lifs^ 
are not weapona for the hand of a rhymeater. So many 
librariea have already been written about them, that it 
requirea something more than the pen of an itnderiiog to 
venture upon adding another volume. 

We shall just quote one atanza from *< The Hope of 
Immortality ;** and, with the author*s leave, we shall 
print it in our own way. It runs aa follows :— 

^^ Open the grave, and aak the dweller there if it 
availa him that hia life waa apent in deeda of piety,— 
that he did ahare hia aubatance with the poor, aod tbst 
he went about atill doing good ? Is he not pent in the 
same miserable house of clay, aa the poUuced monster 
who hath sent Death and Deatruction, in thehr wild de- 
ray, through the abodea of men ? They meet the same 
decay.** 
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As ^if ii a tolerably good piece of prose, we sdviae the 
aothor to gife up dividing his lines into ten syUBbles* 



The Family tilrary. No, tl. The HUtoryofXa- 
pigeon BuonaparUy iSonapdrte.) With Bngnvings 
on Steel and Wood. Two toIs. VoL IL London. 
J<dm Monmy. 1829. ' 

This Tolume of the Family Library is fblly equal to 
the first, whether as regards iu literary merits, or the 
beauty of iu embellishments. There are nine engra- 
▼ings, and they are all good. The first, in particular, 
which represents Napoleon meeting the army on his re- 
turn from Elba, is one of the most spirited things of the 
: kind we e»er saw. It is full of poetry, and is a gem of 
I great Talue. The other subjecU are, ** Charge of Cos* 
sacks,** ^* Head of Napoleon," '< Head of Mmria- 
LoiMsa,'* " The King ot Rome,'* « Flight fromSmor* 
gooi,** ** Fontameblcau," ** Waterloo," and ♦* Tomb 
of Napoleon.*' Let Mr Hurray proceed as lie has be^ 
gun, and the Family Library will yield to not one of 
the numerous publications of the day, whether they be 
diap or dett. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



Chapters on Churchyardt. By the Authoress of '* El- 
kn Fitiarthur," ^^ Solitary Hours,** Ac. 2 vols. 
Edinburgh. WUUam Blackwood. 182^. 

Thb contents of these two pleasing and elegant to- 
lames originally appeared in Black wood^s Magazijie. 
They are from the pen of Miss Caroline Bowles, a lady 
of much refinement and delicacy of taste, and to whom, 
we observe, Mr Southey has dedicated his last poetical 
productioo,-.^ All for Ix>ve,*' and ^* The Pilgrim of 
Compostella.*' As the Chapters on Churchyards have 
fMwm before the public in another shape, it is unne- 
canry to say more of them at present, than to assure 
Mich of our readers as may not yet have seen them, that 
they will find them characterized by a strain of pure and 
tender sentiment, expressed in classical and beautiful 
diction. 



Siorieaftom the History of Scotland^ in the Manner 
of Storiet aeleeted from the Hietory of Enyland. 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, minister of Douglas. 
Seoood edition, greatly enlarged. Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 1829. 16mo. Pp. 374. 

Thk hex of thb excellent little work having reached 
a aeoood edition, notwithstanding the publication of the 
Tales of a Grandfikther, is a sufficient testimony as to 
ita merits. In a modest and well-written preface, Mr 
' Stewart aays : *^ When I was engaged with the first cdi- 
taoa of these stories, I little thought that I was about to 
enter the lists with so formidable a competitor as the 
Author of Wavcrley. Of the presumption of rushing 
voluntarily to so hazaidous a competition, I must plead 
altogctbcr guiltless. My humble work was ready to 
iMtie firom Oe press, when the ^ Tales of a Orandfather* 
we»e first projected ; and my only advantage was, that I 
pfeooeapied the ground, when my mighty rival was only 
ptepariog to buckle on his armour.'* Mr Stewart 
published his work six months before the appearance of 
Sir Walter's first series ; and though similar in design, 
it is dijfoent in execution. It is an elegant little vo- 
lomc, which ought always to accompany the '^ Tales of 
a Grandfather,** and will be read with advantage^ even 
tlieir perasaL 



8KBTCHBS OF THB LBADINO MEMBERS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

tAs the Oenenl Anembly of the Church of SootUod is bow 
sitting, we think a few sketches of the leading ehamcters who 
usually distinguish thenudves at its meetings, may not he unae- 
eeptebte to many of our raadcn. We trust that our sketches, 
though aeoesmiiy short, wlU he fonad aeeurate and impartiaL 
We would wish it also to be understood, that weaflbet to settleno 
claim of preoedeooe by the order In which we prasent them, this 
being entirely aeeldentaL The geDtlenum who has fkvoared us 
with several papers on the General Assembly« Is not the author of 
tlkese sketches— JEtf. LM. Jour,1 

I. DE IKOLT8. 

SiKCE.the death of Principal Hill, Dr Inglis, one of 
the ministers of the Old Gieyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
has been at the head of the moderate party in tlie 
church. For thia eminence he has not been indebted, 
like Principal Robertson, to his literary fame, or like 
his own predecessor, Dr Hill, to popular eloquence and 
official aiiuation ; he owes it entirdv to the high chs. 
racter for intellectual energy, for wisdom, and especially 
for knowledge of church forms and ecclesiastical polity, 
which he has always sustained. Dr Inglis does not 
possess what are csilled popular talents : his speeches 
are remarkable, not for fiighta of eloquence, or for ready 
repartee, or lor humorous allusion, but for strong rea- 
soning, clear arrangement, and a very large ahare of 
what is understood by the term oommon^sense. He has 
now for numy years distinguished kiimwdf in the de« 
bates, and principally influenced the decisions, of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. In the General Assembly, 
Dr Inglis is always listened to with the greatest re- 
spect — a respect which ia equally due to hia high ta- 
lents, to the uniform Integrity of his character, and to 
the philosophical view which he generally takea of the 
subject under discussion. Chun£ couru are not very 
patient of mere ekiquence : there the verbiage and the 
warmth which are not without their effect upon a popu- 
lar audience, generally fail. Pacta, sound sense, and 
decisioo, are the requisites most useful to a party leader ; 
and Dr Inglis seems at all times willing to rest his 
cause upon these grounds, rather than show any deaire 
to advance it by ingenious reasoning and plauaible so- 
phistries. In imagination, in tire, in glowing expres- 
sion, in richness of illustration, in bursts of passion, he 
will stand no comparison with Dr Chalmers;— 4n acute- 
ness, in point, in versatility of application, in humour, 
in vulgar, hut yet telUng satire, he yields to hia usual 
antagonist, Dr Thomson : in dignity and forcible rea- 
soning, and general wisdom, he is certainly superior to 
both. 

It may be thought singular by some, that although 
at the hnd of the moderate clergy, whom their oppo- 
nents are fond of representing as less orthodox in creed 
than themselves, Dr Inslis is admitted by all who have 
beard him to be a strictly Ctf/viaw/tc preacher. We may 
remark, that the terms wild and moderate^ as applied to 
the two great parties in the church, are characteriaUc of 
a difiurence in opinion upon questions of discipline, ra« 
ther than upon the articles of their common faith. To 
separate the real Catvinieie from the Arminians on the 
one hand, and Antinomians on the other, would require, 
if it were at all practicable, a new and very different di. 
vision. 

Dr Inglis has been somethnes accused of overbearing 
haughtiness, but we believe there is not much founda- 
tion for the charge. He and his great political oppo- 
nent, the late venerable Sir Henry Moncriefl^ had this in 
common — ^they were both distinguished for gentlemanly 
feeling, and a high sense of personal honour. They 
lived together, not, we believe, on terms of great inti- 
macy— Xhat could hardly have been ezpected-^ut of 
perfect courtesy ; and entertained that redpiocal respect 
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lf«, made aooM very aUe appeeniMM in pHbUe* Hie 
peech in the eMe of Profoior Leslie^ which came be- 
[>ie the Asaembly men than tventj yean ago, vaa 
iaha|» the ableat apeach whkh haa ever been made in 
bat court. Of hia oontiorarual taleou it may be 
ooiigh to aay, that upon the aame oceation he enMied 
be Uata with the late Pfofenoia Playlair and DofiU 
»te«nrt,aadbonswmyadiiridedpalBi. Hia late apoedi 
A the Pvetbytary vpon the ^oertien of OMholic Bourn. 
lipatlon, wbateter ttay be thought of it in a politieal 
lotnt of Tiew, pmvca that be uia not yet loat any of 
hat vigour of mind which diatinguiahed hia earlier ap- 
rearanoea. 

II. ant JAMSB Mowcminr, samr. 

We mention the learned Dean of faculty, (tf we may 
till give him that tide,) not for the pnrpoae of aketching a 
lortmit of Urn, atnee hia fame ia moie Intimately con. 
lected with another profetaion) but because it would be 
iBjost to omit hia name in a notice of the eminent 
peaitera in the Oenend Aaeembly. 8ir James haa been 
or many yean an active elder of the ehurch, and^ did we 
lOt fear co cstlte the jealonsy of two of hia own clerical 
Htenda, we should be inclined to tall him the leader of 
(to party, which ia the evangeUeaL Hia learning and 
lie knowledge of law make him an faivaloaUe aeqniahi 
tai to hia own aide of the hoaae, partieularly as the 
Bodovaiea liave generally a whole poase of leaned 
hidgia on th^ side. Sir James Is not a pleaaing, but 
le ia a fercible speaker 4 his matter mon than atones 
iMT bis harah voice and ooallve manner. There la no 
nan of hia party wIkmc opinions ate move valued by hia 
Mends, and napccted by hia opponenta, than thoseof Sir 
Famsa Moncrieff. 

III. bR Tirovsoir. 

As the leader of a party, Dr ThomsM is peiliaipi de- 
ieient in dignity, in temper, in pmdenee ; but as a de- 
leter in church oonrta, he is imvivalled. There ia no 
Nie, eitlier of his own paity, or among the tanks of his 
ipponenta, wlio can with greater reartinem delect a 
reaknesa, or with move dexterity patch up a flaw, than 
)r Thoniaon. Aa a special plesMler, he is quite a match 
or any lawyer in the noose 1 and he never ahows any 
e^uctance to enter the lials with the weakest or with 
he ablest of hia opponents. The one he overwhelms 
vith inresiatiUe sarawn ^..^wiih the others he usee nobler 
rsapons ; and, if he should be foiled in argument, he 
lever fkila to elfoet a safe retreat under the shouts of 
aughter which he can at all timea oomttand from every 
Not of the hooee. But we ahonld be doing great in*. 
astice to Dr Thoniaon were we to represent him merely 
m a special pleader, or as a witty satirist. A good 
ause can never be in better banda, for then he is as 
wweiful in argument, and aa truly eloquent, aa he can 
tc ingenious in the detence of error. B Im great est fimlt, 
ind his misfortune aa a speaker, but especially aa a 
eader, isy that he seldom proportioae Ids leal to the real 
mportance of the aubject under discussion » he is just 
la warm and vehement in battling a paltry point of 
brm, aa if it w«e a first principle affe^ng the safety of 
he Prssbyterian establishment, or the authority of 
icriptuMb He is^-Mther a eommon weakness, we eon* 
Sbss— never willing to acknowledge himself in error; 
ind this, together with the indiscriminate violence aa a 
iebater to which we have just alluded, derogatca freic 
lis anthoffiiy as a leader, though they might be eateemed 
wo very oaeful pointa of chiwaoter in a mere partisan. 
Dr Thomson haa^ we believe, been involved in moie 
personal disputsa and controveraias than any of his 
liretfaren ; and it muat be confessed that, however much 
ire may question the prapriety of hia entering into some 
if these battles, ftw men could have fought them so 
■ell. The arMeds« petty haa giaat and just oonfidenee 
lalanis< and the m § §§tme9 didika him and fosnr 



him.. Drl^gUa ia iha only man >rtioai DrTbampon 
hfanaelf appema to be aliald of. He ia qot less fie- 
qnently the object of his attack, however; but, oonadoua 
perhaps that the cbnr head and theext^naive knowledge 
of the veteran moderaU are an overmatch for hia own 
ingmuity and deatedty, he nenally assaila him with that 
ridicule which no man can direa with better aim, and 
which sometimes insures him an easy triumph, by ma- 
king hia opponent loeie temped. 

No man is liatsned to with more ddigbt in the Oe- 
neral Assembly than Dr Thounon. The students* gaU 
lery is crowded with grinning faces ; and, at some cx- 
ploaure of laughter from buow, every mouth in that 
nursery of the church ia open from ear to ear, g^ffkwiug 
at the Doctor*a joke«-the majority of the landers post- 
poning till their own and their oompanioiu* mirth has 
somewhat aubsided the anxkius ^ What ia it ? what did 
he aay ?** whidi shows that they had taken his wit on 
trust. In this, however, they are perfectly safo ; for, 
though the jeat ia sometimes old, and very often not a 
little coarse, it is always told with effect. 

Dr Thomson is so well known as a clever writer and 
an admirable preacher, that it is not necessary for ua to 
say anv thing upon that subject. In the latter capacity 
especially, we could apeak of him only in terma of un* 
qualified praise. 

!▼. D& COOX. 

Dr Cook is well known out of the Assembly by hia 
intelligent writings on the History of the Choxch. In 
the venenble house, there is nobody wliose manner and 
fippearanoe more pleasingly engage the attention of a 
stranger. A good voice, ready expression, much avnil- 
able information on subjects becoming a churchman** 
attention, — ^these are qualifications of an Aasembly 
speaker which he fully possesses. 

But though, on the whole, a fair and a nieadng spe- 
dmen of the order to whidi he belongs, ana, in fact, the 
very man that we should like to put forward aa the re- 
presentative of our Church, in aU clerical and clerkly 
attainments, we doubt whether he stands in the foremoet 
rank-^certainly he is not the first — of hia oompetitorB 
aa an orator. If you have the fortune-^and you will 
rarely miss it on a field^y^^to hear him for a quarter 
of an hour on any question whatever, you have hia 
gauge. No subject seems to inqiire him — and none 
betrays him into an appearance unworthy of himself. 
On pointa of order, and form, and pasoedent, his minute 
knowledge ia always serviceable ; and hia manner of 
addreaa is well fitted to put ouch mutters distinctly bo- 
fore the court. But on general questions, dKM^gh not 
uaually a lengthy speaker, he ia often wearisome. Uia 
illusiiations from history-ljdmost the only Au^rter from 
which he illustrates at all..-4kre seldom sufficiently api- 
rited or striking ; and his constant parade of moderation 
and impartiality, while it may gain for ham with aome 
a degree of eoofldence and fiivour, which a keener par- 
tisan would foil to procure, positiveiy injures the effect 
of hia apeechea, by depriving them of that point, and 
heanineas, and fervour, which, as they are thought to be 
the best tokens of self-oonviction, are naually found very 
neeessary to convince others. In his reasoninga, too ge. 
neral, too diffuse — if he cannot justly be aeoused of wan. 
daring from tlie point, he can aeldom be said to nmrch 
boldly up to it. Accordfaigly, great on an overture,* 
he faUa in debate. At fiitt you would suppoae that hii 
failure in debate arises solely ikom the want of entho- 
siaBm.i«this being the chief apparent defect of hia atyle of 
speakhig ; but the real cauae of hia foihire Ilea a litde 
deeper, and eonalrts in the abeence of that eoneentrative 
and synthetic power which ia neceasary to mate good 
materiab serve a direct and valuable purpise. 

Altogether, however, Dr Cook ia a credit t« tha Aa- 
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iembly ud ibA Ghoioh, uid.iijs witfajioiinkii^iiBil^ 
lag, that, in ftddttion to some atricumt, which no man 
can better afibrd to have traaaferred to the debit account 
of his popoUritj* we venture to hint his too snat par- 
tiality to the introduction (into his speeches) of a subject 
on vhicb, says Lord Bjnm, *' all men are fluent, and 
few agreeable." 

T. DR KBARM8. 

A shrewd, cautious, and searching Aberdonlan t a 
great master of Divinity and Church Iiaw ; he speaks 
vith little ostentation, and with a great indiffdrence ap- 
parently to oratorical effect. Nevertheless, there is 
something interestbg, independent of this great infor- 
matioo, in his speeches. His language is good, and his 
manner earnest. But the thing most characteristic of 
his style of speaking is, its clearness and conciseness. 
Whether his object be to save the time of the court ; or 
to secure for himself at all times a patient hearin g^ . ■■ n o 
easy matter in such a place, but which he certainly 
does ; or whether he is anxious to act on the rule, that 
the end of all speech is to convey the greatest possible 
measure of sense in the fewest possible words ;—whether 
he have any or all of these objects in view, it is certain 
that no man expresses himself with more uniform, intel- 
iigible, and pithy brevity. But though a man of varied 
knowledge, and that of a kind, too, that might be made 
popular and interesting, the hardrntss and dxynessof his 
niaooer are certainly far from engaging. In the As- 
sembly his vslue was early ascertained, and he will al- 
ways be held in due estimation. In the North he is, of 
couise, a kind of oracle ; and it is characteristic alike of 
the man and of his reputation, that when, at an early 
aee, he declared himself a candidate for the Divinity 
Fn^essorship of his College, which is in the gift of a 
Synod, and usuaDv settled by comparative trial, there 
was nobody found willing to oppose so redoubted a 
champion. 

▼Z. PRIVCIPAL KACFARLAir. 

The leading features of Dr Macfarlan*s character are 
too striking to elude observation. In that rare species 
of intellect which enables one to pilot oneself safely 
through the intricacies of business— to weish probabi- 
lities and improbabilities— to dispose and arrange a 
number of facts— to interpret and apply a series of legis- 
lative enactmeats-Uo eoneentrale, in short, at any given 
time^ upon any given point, in the business of life, all 
Ilia mental force, which constitutes the very soul and 
vitality of a public man, Dr Macfarlan is, of- all the 
clergymen in the church, second only to Dr Inglis. 
Information at once extensive and minute, an accurate 
knowledge of all the details of ecclesiaatical precedents, 
a thoetiugh acquaintance with and rigid adherence to the 
establislied forms of process, and, above all, an aptitude 
of mind for applying these to individual cases, are the 
weapons with which he fights, and which he wields with 
dexterity and power. It is impossible to mislead him 
by any apecious pretext Amid a mass of collateral 
topics, he perceivtfs intuitively the single question of 
which he is called to judge, and from that neither the 
treaaoo of pretended friends nor tlie trickery of his ad- 
versary can divert him. It may have assumed one dis- 
guise in the Presbytery, anoiher in the Synod, but in 
the Assembly Dr Macfarlan strips it of boih, and dis- 
plays it naked for inspection. He knows precisely, too, 
in what quarter his own strength or weakness lies ; and 
he is at all times equally prepared for following in the 
pursuit, or covering his own retreat. He has many 
qualities that would have made him a great lawyer. 
The advice of such a man is valuable, and, accordingly, 
it is frequently asked, and always cheerfully and faith- 
fully given. 

As hia views are always clear, so his language is 
simple and precise. While his maimer is dignified, 
his style is by no means ambitious ; it is more elegant 
than oioate. Impressed with the importance of public 



hoifaMM, he thinki a knowledge of ihinffB pfefetable to 
the oae of ewr^ft, and has an utter detestation and coo-, 
tempt of all verbosity. His theological opinions are 
sound, liberal, and enlightened 4 hb views of ecclesias- 
tical polity are those of the school of Robertson, Blair, 
and Hill ; and, in these days of frequent and sudden 
change, he is remarkable for consistency of conduct. 
He is cautious in adopting measuies ; but, his ground 
bdng once taken, he is immovable,— completely beyond 
the influence of threat or flattery. . His party has im- 
plicit confidence in his honour and steadiness ; and he 
has carried a majority of the Assembly along with him, 
against the combined forces of Dr Cook, the Solicitor- 
(Hnetal, and the whole army upon the left hand of the 
Moderator. The very qualities which mark him out aa 
a first-rate man of busincM, have perhaps prevented 
him fnmi rising to eminence as a preachect In the pul- 
pit he has no passion, and little energy. He is tame 
and monotonous. His discourses are replete with good 
sense, but totally destitute of originality or feeling. Hia 
manner has too much Archiepiscopal stateliness for an 
every-day working Presbyterian minister. £ven in 
preaching, however, this gifted individual has a faculty 
at command which few possess, and still fewer practise. 
He never reads his discourses in the pulpi.L He com- 
mits them to memory, and delivers them with astonish- 
ing accuracy. So adimirably are they recited, that he 
gives you, as it were, the very punctuation. 

Closely allied to this readiness and retentlveneis of 
memory, are his conversational powers. Havinc che- 
rished from his youth a taste for polite literature, he has 
moted in those circles where it was to be found. He 
was the intimate companion of the late Professor Rich- 
ardson, and always wdoomed as a visitor by the most 
distinguished members of the College of Glasgow. In 
private life he opens bis treasures, and scatters around 
him instruction and amusement. To this part of his 
character, combined with other virtues and attainments, 
he is not a little indebted for his professional success. 
It rendered him a distinguished favourite at Buchanan 
House. The Duke of Montrose was his earliest patron, 
and is now his confidential friend. On the death of the 
late Dr William Taylor, Dr Macfarlan was translated 
from the pariah of Cfrymen, in which he had succeeded 
his father, to be the Minister of the Cathedral and 
Principal of the University of Glssgow. In both of 
these important offices he gives pcafect satisfaction. The 
prejudices against him as a pluralist soon yielded to the 
influence of his virtues. He is exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his parochial dutiea-^s devoted to the pros- 
perity, and consequently highly esteemed by the pro- 
fessors and students, of that University over which he 
presides. 

LETTERS FROM THE WEST* 

Ho. I. 

Thb ntm-literaT^ ^^Joumala** in this region are 
full of heart-rending details respecting our weavers. 
These are not in the least exaggerated, in one sense. 
In another^that ia, In as far as regards the genital 
impressian they are calculated to produce with you, 
and in other places where there u littb manufacturing 
carried 00— they are not licerally accurate, inasmuch as 
they do not advert to exceptions to the general wretch- 
edness which are not unfrequent. I waa this day told, 
by an eminent manufacturer, of several of his band- 
loom workers of fine goods being able to earn 15a. per 
week. Such instances are, however, too rare ; and 5a. 
and 6s. may be nearer the averase^^rom which loom- 
rent, beaming, and dressing for tne web, have to be de- 
ducted. The ^^pima'* are generally wound in the 
worker*s family, and they coat nothiiis but the labour. 
This is a frightful state of things for 40,000 human 
^^S** y^ notwithstanding uSax destitution, their 
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conduct has, upon the whole, been most exemplary. To 
be rare, a fewhundxeds have once obeyed the call of 
their noisy delegates, and assembled in the open air ; 
but one-half or them were as much unparticipating 
spectators as the larger portion of the crowd who went 
to see the sight and the speakers— A«artn^ them was out 
of the question. Indeed, a large portion were boys — as 
yet happy and healthy—who were mighty glad of any 
excuse for a day*a remission frum their sixteen hours* 
labour, and revived their well-nigh forgotten experiences 
of the hand-ball and «' shinty,*' while the M'Rays and 
the Kellys harangued their gaping grandfathers. It 
was at fint proposed to exclude afl of eighteen years 
of age and under from the meeting ; but one of the de- 
legates remarked that this would leave 5000 without 
an interest in their proceedings, and accordingly all were 
invited. It is wonderful that, in making this state- 
ment, it escapOd thq acuteness of men who are at least 
cleverer than their fellow-workmen, and more buttling^ 
*— paradoxical as it may appear, — ^though they be lazier y 
the conclusion as to the improvidence of their class 
which this fact forces upon one. If there be 5000 
weavers of eighteen years and under, consequently that 
number must have been apprenticed to the trade within 
the last eight years-^ten being the earliest period that 
boys can comprehend it. And what has been its oondi- 
don during that period ? Every second year as wretched 
as at present. The labouring man can never too soon 
leam that l^e must be the regulator of the value of la- 
bour, by adapting the supply to the demand. Perhaps 
one-tenth of these youths are married too, and, in ano- 
ther decade, will have sent their representatives of wretch, 
edness to a field-meeting of 1839. It Ia odd the weavers 
have never diicovered a tendency towards tingle bless- 
edness ; but, till they do so, there is little hope for 
them — since he wlio has half a dozen children is almost 
compelled to make them of his own trade, as it is the 
oneof all others they can soonest aid him by learning. 

A word as to the delegates. They are almost all 
clever, noisy chaps, who like speaking and writing much 
better than throwing the shuttle. From a common fund, 
they are allowed much more for exercising their powers 
in the one way, than tliey ever could earn by doing so in 
the other ; and, consequently, no disaster can equal the 
return of tolerable times to them. Some of them are 
very old stagers in agitation. The others are fresh in 
the course. JUen of middle life seem to keep aloof from 
their laborious idleness. There is, at yety no example 
of their accepting of the out-of-door labour provided 
for their more athletic or industrious brethren by our 
Magistrates. This chiefly consists in forming a road, 
regarding the exact line of which a fierce controversy 
has been carried on between Dr Ckland and several pro- 
prietors near iu proposed site. As to which party is in 
the right, 1 pretend not to decide. The path is likely 
to be drawn between them— where the truth may, after 
all, lie. 

I am afraid these details may weary you. I fancy 
them the more interesting out of Glasgow, however, just 
because every body in Glasgow known them so well, 
that our Newspapers do not think of noticing them. 

These have for two weeks been filled — nearly to the 
exclusion of every thing else — with the proceedings of 
our two public meetings upon the East India question. 
The first of these was to form an Association of those 
more immediately interested in the trade — the second 
was to prepare a general petition against the monopoly. 
There is but one opinion here upon the subject. Of 
that opinion Mr Kirkman Finiay is unquestionably at 
the head. He was the chief promoter of both meetingf, 
and speaker at tliem. Without caring about being an 
elegant, he is yet, in its best sense, a good speaker. 
He knows bis subject thoroughly, and gave new and in- 
teresting information on it. There were some other 
speakers whose information and matter were also ex- 



cellent ; but it Is pleasanter to read than it was to listen 
to their speeches. Oratory does not thrive among the 
opulent in Glasgow ; and they seem afraid, lest any 
body not get at their standing should exhibit any symp- 
toms of being likely to excel in the art. 

Our gaieties are all over for the season. The latest 
were on the King*s birth night These consisted of m 
melancholy review, with very faint cheers, and a yerj 
surong esst wind. Why the dragoons did not turn out, 
was a marvel ; but the ^* third *' are rather a stupid 
body. We expect the 12th Lancers here daily. They 
are commanded by a townsman, and are expected to be 
any thing but ^^ heavy.** After the review, sundry din- 
ners were eaten, and after these, the Magistrates of Glas- 
gow, in their own hall, and those of the various incor- 
porated appendages to old Mother Clutha, in their re- 
spective town-halls, met those whom they had invitrd 
to drink the King's health, and other public toast*. 
The dty meeting was an amazingly dull one. It could 
not well be otherwise ; for especial care was, as usual, 
taken to exclude, by not inviting, almost every body 
who could have enlivened it. Will it be believed, 
that one, whom, whether we regard him as a citizen for 
twelve years among m . -a s an author of eminence — as 
a ^^ general acquaintance " of every person of note here 
—or, as a social companion of great powers, would have 
been an honour and delight to any public meeting — was 
not asked f — I mean Mr J. S. Knowlea. In the fine ba- 
ronial hall of Gorbals, matters were better managed, 
and gentlemen nowise connected with its functionariea 
were invited, as a compliment due to their admitted 
talents. When Dr Ure entered the room, he was re- 
ceived with an applause, which could not but be grati- 
fying to even a savan and philosopher. After the Ma- 
gistrates and he had left the bench, where they had 
placed him side by side, an odd circumstance occurred, 
which caused some gossip. Certain worthies, deter- 
mined in their loyalty to King George and old Pott, 
insisted on drinking tlie health of the one, and finishing 
the bottles of the other, when, just as their reluctant 
chairman was proposing that they should not forget they 
were gue»t8y and not payers of scot and lot, the gas 
was turned ofi^, 

'' And in a moment all waa dark " 

as the muddled comprehensions of some of the party. 
The revenue was then considerably benefited, by a loyal 
demolition of crystal. 

While the Magistrates of Gorbals were thus occupied 
in the baronial hall, their Glasgow brethren were pa- 
tronising the ball, in its now eclipsed rival, the Old As- 
sembly Rooms in Ingram Street. The meeting, how. 
ever, was as cold as its purpose- charity, and very dif. 
ferent from that which Cunningham, our inimitable fid- 
dle-player, collected on his benefit night, when the la- 
dies got so into the spirit of the dance, that daylight 
alone stopped their whirling. 

Of other amusements we have had none, saving the 
fidgetings of a small body of ^' the unco guid,** when 
your review of Mrs £ wing's Memoir reached us. It 
w€u diverting. You are aware that we have no theatre 
-.-for Alexander*s house, as yet, deserves not the name. 
A most absurd plan has been startiHi, to convert our 
Riding School, situated in the westernmost suburbs of 
the town, into one^ust as if you were to turn Captain 
Camegie*s markets into a playhouse I There is to be a 
meeting about erecting another Riding School, if the 
present one be so misappropriated. Never did a city 
more require such an academy. — In the absence of 
players on the stage, your players on the fiddle have 
astonished us. Murray has performed here, and per. 
fectly electrified t^ie few who had the good fortune to 
hear him* Wilson also pleased us much as a singer. 
Yet, will it be believed, that Mr Thomson, brother to 
our own delightful female vocalist, who had the spirit 
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to bring these start abore'crar horiiOD, it minnt maay 
poaads bj the astronomicAl experiment ? 

Etcty body is mediuting a flight to the ocrantry, 
lines the weather tet in fine ; and idready the watering 
places sre half filled, and the steam-boata wholly so. I 
vill, by and by, give you some gossip from than, where 
it sbounds. 

> Apropos of steam-boatt. Captain Ross is to tet tail 
from the Clyde, for hit Northern Expedition, in one 
built for the purpose. He wat in town lately, and it 
ufpiTS tomething for hit success, say the seers here, 
tiut his tender is the vessel Captain Scoresby first viidted 
die Polar regions in. A good thing was said of him at 
the innoal dinner of the famous Literary and Commer- 
cial Society here t*other day. The witty chairman, 
vben it was questioned whether he ever would pass to 
BehriDg*s Straitt, said, that he ^< did not at all doubt 
that the Captain would soon be in straitt pott hear- 
ing /*' The scheme is not irrationsl, after aU, and is at 
least spirited. An excellent account of the details of it 
is given in the last Westminster Review, which, by the 
vay, has trebled its drculaiion in Glasgow since its re- 
nunption. Ita amiable and talented editor was here 
latdy, delighting us as much by the most unradi* 
etl suavity of bia manner, as by his varied informa* 
tioD and polyglot knowledge. As a joke upon Ross, 
ve presume, some wags advertised en Friday last that 
one of them would fly over the dty. At least 20,000 
fools sod rogues were collected to see the achievement ; 
and it says much for the peaceable character of our po* 
paUtioo, that they dispersed, under their disappoinu 
mat, in the most goodJiumoured way. 

Summer amuaementt are now the rage. A Cricket 
dub hat been got up with great spirit, and already 
eooprises Ahy of the finest young men in Glasgow, 
wbo, in spite of some pardonable little foppery about 
their uniform dress-coat, buttons with the mystic ini- 
tial W. C. C., &c. are genuine lovers of the noble game. 
A Gymnastic club it alto talked of, on the plan of your 
Six F^ one, but without iu provoking limitation, or 
txtensUm^ rather. We have also some pretty good 
toven on our river, but they are not yet equal to the 
Etooians, or they who haunt Christ Church meadows ; 
but thev will improve, doubtless. 

An absurd burlesque took place last week ; it was 
cdled Andemton Fair. That place is a suburb or 
pendicle of Glasgow, and was lately erected into a 
burgh. Some of its magistrates are very clever men— . 
ocbos of them no conjurors. But they must, for- 
lootb, have an annual fair, with foot, pig, and sack 
(vhy not smock ?) races, as if they had a village green 
and Maypole to run them on, in place of a dirty cause- 
way and gaudy lamp-posts. Sickly silk-weavers, in dirty 
ahiits, contested for the ten-shilling prize, and cadaverous 
cotton-spinners bore off the pafan. Their speed was four 
miles an hour I A row of course concluded the whole, 
when a vast dcml of blackguardism was exhibited, and 
the seeds of more sown. We are likely, however, to 
have no more of it, since a bailie got a black eye in the 
battle ; and this kte maktti is never to be forgiven or 
foigotten in- the annals of Anderstoo. — Au Revoir, 
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THE MELODY OF YOUTH. 

By Jlarie J. Watts, Esq. 

And altght withal may be the thlnga whioh boring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would fling 
Aside for ever :— it may be a loand— 
A tone of music. Btbok. 

Dxucious strain ! upon my charmed ear. 
Like evening^ balmy breath upon a brow 
Feverish vrlth fruitiest watehings, dost thou steal. 



To bid my world-worn heut retrace the aoeneo 

Where firtt it drank thy tweetnees ! What a crowd 

Of home-bred Joys—^f visiona loved and lost— 

That simple cad e nce brings ; enrh lengthen'd note 

Fraught with its own peculiar memory !— 

Once was the strain (so passing mournful now !} 

Gay as the dreams of boyhood, and like them 

The source of blameless mirth to all troond !— 

But when, in afler years, mid other mxnm, 

Again I heard that mdody of youth, 

Methought that even its lightest measures breathed 

A sadden*d tone I never mark*d before. 

Yet it toas mirthful ; for my wayward heart, 

Tho* something tamed from what it used to bc^ 

Waa still all hope, mad had not wholly lost 

The buoyant spirit only youth can know. 

And now. onoe more I listen to those sounds^ 

How changed from what they seem*d when life wat new. 

And like the clouds that gird a summw suur— 

Tinged with ethereal brightness,— all things *rottnd 

Gathered a tone of gladness from my thoughts. 

Breathe on, breathe on ;— >*tit toothing tweet to think* 

That what thou wert in other years to me, 

Thou mayst be still to many a youthful hearty 

As Joyous, warm, and true, at onee was mine !^ 

Strain of my youth !— «11 mournful as thou art 

To me, — the tears thy gentle notes awaken 

Are grateful as the dew to drooping flowers ;— 

And though thy softest tones are always fraught 

With memories sad of long departed joy% 

Yet such their magic inilncnoe on my eoul, 

I deem them sweetest when they pain me most ! 



TAM BO, TAM BO. 

JBy Alton Cunningkam* 

** Will ye fee wi' me, Tam Bo, Tarn Bo^ 
Will ye fee wi' me^ my heart and my Jo? 
And ye*se be at hame like my tae es^ 
If ye'il fee wi' a pitifu* widow Uke me.** 

Tam Bo wat steeve^ and Tam Bo wat stark, 
Wi' an ee like a hawk, and a voice like a^lark. 
An arm o' might, and a step o* pride-^ 
The flower of the lads of Clooe|»umside. 

Unto the widow an ear he lent| 

Upon the widow his looks he bent-* 

A mervie woman, and weel to leevc^ 

Wi' sense in her noddle, and silk on her dceve. 

** 111 give you sax merka, Tam Bo^ Tam Bo^ 
Sax lily white sarks, my heart and my Jo^ 
And Bonsie sunkets when nana sail aee^ 
If yell fee wi' a pitlfb* widow like me. 

** A gliff in the gloaming to dant and woe^ 
A gude sharp sock, and a weeUgaun plow, 
Wi' a simmer sun, and a lily lea,— 
Will ye fee wi' a pitifu' widow like me?" 

'' A safi-made bed, and a gentle darki^ 
And late to rise, and soon free wark^ 
A canny kiss, and uncounted fee,— 
Will ye fee wi' a pitifu' widow like mer 

Tam Bo he stanuner'd, Tam Bo he stared, 
** Say no^ and take it," said Nancie Cair^ 
And gied her noddle a tcrriUe toas, 
To see the widow and Tam tae cooh. 

** Thy bright looka run through me like tworda- 
Thy ripe round llps^ wi' their tweet-waled word 
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I'm a fldHMe crMCan^** qno^ donee Tun Bdi 

Now wliat to mjt or where to look^ 

Tarn wittna ; while ebe gayly shook 

Her duatering carls frae her bloe e»— 

" WUt thMi tewi* a pitifii* widow like mar 

Tarn yiBsA tha pipw^ ha fuiiiw r^d the ha^ 

He eow'd Uar«on^ and thm pen^'d the i^S 

While the widosvaat ringhig^ nor hiwiiB» iier iosi^ 

^ H^d T a ahw a Mth» htt s>a n d, tUiToaiig Tamfla I* 



POLITICS. 



Tire tofile of leadhig Interest to the poKtied'inirld ia 
Mr 0*OooiidQ^s appcannee in Parihunent. (lavliiK f^* 
ftised to Uke the«Mh oraoprnwaf, hehaa ban Ibaad 
not entltM lo-Us aaat-Uiy a vmjnkf of 74. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARISTII8. 



Wa aie ^d to Imn that the flist vobirne o£ AlUn 
ham's Lives of the British Padntos, Seulpton, sad Axcbitects» is 
DOW in the press, sod oontaias Lives of Hogsrth. Wilson, Rey. 
ndds, and GstaMberaaclh The aBcend vokime is nearir written. 
There wUI ba MtgNtvlags la esflh, OB steal sad wood, and MHae of 
the btter. la paftSsi»lsr» ws vBdsnbMuU aieeaquisHeiy bsautl* 
tal The Lives are written with fteedom. and thair talented au. 
thor has espressed his opinions boldly and honeatly* la point of 
embellishment, these little llT»«hllling volunMa will be smedy 
Inferior to the Arnraah. 

The Annivenary is to be dissealiaasd ss en Aaaaei^ aad te*bs 
published undera newaaine. in Bkoalhly parts, each ascampaaisd 
with an CDflraTinK, The iliat paxt is to appear on the 1st of Joly. 
Allan Cunningham is to continue the Editor. 

Mr Blackwood anaemees a new bov«1, eaBSd The Five Nights 
af St Albans, which wiaappaason the SOth of this month. 

A work, which promises to be of considerable interest to the ad- 
nirers of female beauty, is aanoaaosd Hn paMkiation, under the 
mperintendenee of Mr Akric Watts. It will consist td aseries 
3f portralts'of the most beautiftil and eelebnted women of all na- 
ions, from an early period in the history of portrait painting to 
:he present timei eaah ppstralt efeenspaalsd by a bkigraphkad 
lotioe. 

Mr Northhouse, formerly editor, we believe, of the CUtu^om 
Free Pms, is prepartag for pubHeatloo a work on the present 
itate of the peinsliaiiDsbtatiPPlisoiM of the Metropolis t with a 
variety of anecdotes, ittustssttve of the iaspolferead iahuaianity 
if imprisonment Ibr debt. 

A volume of Stories of popular Toyages and Tnveb, with 11- 
Bstzatians, oomprehendlatabridisd asnaltves from Iho seosnt 

nvels of some of the most popular wrttaxs en South Aasika, is 
nnoonced for speedy pubUcation. 

There is preparing tor pubUcatioB, a new edition of Miller's 
3ardeaai)sand BolSBiatlW Dtettonanri the plaats, dn, amnged 
ceording to the natural system of Judeu ; and oomprislag all 
he modem Improvements sad discoveries which have been made 
a the seieneesof bolSBTk hestieukaie^ and agiteuUaiek to the 
resent time. 

Na V Mtrsic-^We iai«nw»iiil to the atteatkm of ous readers 
song published a few days ago, entitled, •« The Mariner lo his 
lark.** the woid»by RbMst OiUlllao, and the musks, with plano- 
irte accompaalmsal* by R. Teveadakb The words«e flowing 
Dd good I and the muslQ Is spirited, origins!, aad cxpiassive, 
IrTevendale, though not so well known as Ms merits deserve, 
ppears to fottow closely in the ibotsteps of his late friend, R. A. 
mith. 

PAnrrao OLAse.-.Tbe heantiAil zed eokwr, so wsU known to 
Dtiquarians, so much admired in aU okl painted glass windows, 
ad the method of manuiketuring whieh has been oooskiered as 

•t, has been rspradueedr la Oermany by means of the oxUe of 
n. Much, however, depends on the maaipulatkiB ; but, with 
roper eaxb on the part of the worknutn, this splendid ootovr ap- 
«rs in all the brtghtBess, and with the perfect transparency, 
hieh for some cenCarieS'Was eonsldssed taiailtaUe. 
Thattrleal Gei Ki ii M ha Bnitman haa apparenllr A>led hi 
oPdon , and tba sooner she letoras to the rv^^ i«>rit the better, 
IT she seems to have Httfethaaee of being admired nnlsmwheM 
la la not na d te s h s i di Ai ihe Liie n ai l^uid IMaaer^ mtfch 



toohptaee a ftnrdayragob hi Lendoa, Mr Prfae^ (ffsm^rrnf 
Dmry Lane,) stated, that taeoassraaaee of the soessss of Mbs 
MMMns «« Rlsnal." two tr^sdlss of very Mgh ehsneter had 
bean pntiatehis hoads^by sakMBtwiHareiMd he hoped time 
this example would be IbUewed by otbars^ whose eflbsta wookl 
vedesBs the diamatie mnse fitom the stigma under whieh she haa 
too long lain_Hawes is to ave the mnsieal direction of the 
CagUahOpenhhousathlaseaaQnt and Miss Patoa is abcMly en- 
g8ged.--The managers of the Winter Theatres sre mutually 
agreed open tfie min consequent to both houses by the c umimi» 
aneeof the pn enii t saerhHant nightly salaries i aad at the end of 
this sess o B they meaa to abriMsh thatdestru UiK s y ste ia . WMM 
betweea twssity aad thirty poanda, essft, aiapahl to Madeaae 
VesWs, Mr Yoanci Miss Patoa, Mr Brahani, aad Mr Lkteat 
every night they act, the respeetlve theetrsa eaa aaaieely hope to 
remain hi a solvent oonditkNi. lathegoMeaivsoftheDraaia. 
when Mrs Skldoas, Mn Jordan, the Countess of Detby, KenMob 
Snett, Fteren, Edwin, Henderson, Bannister, Lewis, Munden, 
inclsdon, and other exodlent acton, graeed thestage, from twdve 
totweaty poandspcrwcelr. was the highest sum given to anyone 
paAnuier.— Oar friend, "Olo Caaaaave.** has not fevonred na 
with any dramatic eritidsm this week, probably because nothing 
iretyrsmarfcaWe has tskea place at the theitre. TheBcncJIts 
have been going on pre^eronsIy..-On Mondsyand Wcdneaday 
nsBfrweeretohavalfadanieCaradorf, who, afret Pasta, is pro- 
babiy one or ttas best IteHaashiRers this eountryhasseen. We 
h(ipe>ferassn*rsBMia, that Shewn be well attended, Ikirwe 

that the dsprssskm of thaeMiBilsdartorMie past sea. 
herehaabens soasueh ssagm nii B i l te London, that It has 

bsea lepoftsd there that the andisBee has besB se» 
miassd fhna a waat of suAclCBt ■^ iiii ls i am TMs Ins 
abaady Bnhaai, Mias Paton* end Listen, who was 
Journey aftnr sueh rumoussf snd, shookl ^^f-n . ^ 
turn to London with abadaooount of us. it mapfoa 
to dafeatthe masagai^ esertioBs Ibr next aeaaea. 

Weekly Liot or PEBraRSL4M<2BC 
May ]6L^Jtfny9& 

Secrets worth Kmvhi^, He Ue$ OH IVntt, A 
PataPry, A Concert, ^ The Lord iff the MumoZ 
THcas. A School M Grown ChUdren, ^ Alfred the GrmU 
Fai. The BecmiHnf Officer, 4 Cramond Brig. 



Saaw 

Mow* 
Tuxa. 
Wbd. 



TO OUR READERS. 

Thb next Number of the EofKBtraoH LiraaAaT Jotm»A& 

^ conclude the First Volume, and with it a title-page and index 

will be dehvered gratis to our snbscriberi. The second volume 

wiU eommenoewith the Thirtieth Number, whieh will be pub- 

lished on the flist Satniday of Jmie, and will be pifaiad ftnmaB 
endrely new fount of types, whieh have bean psoeared 
for the JouaaAL, and which it is hoped will alill ftrt 
its sppearsneeu A few copies of the first vohnne will 
ssle at the Publisher's as soon as ready. 

Our Readers of the Stamped Edition wffl peieeive, that in. 
stesd of the usual two pages of •• Political and Miscellaneooa In- 
^igenoe, we have this week given the engraved Autographs on 
thelastles£ WeeooklnototherwayshavetnnnnlttedUianAw 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A loirn poem by the ErraicK Saaraaan. Taaninonv «n 
THx Plaoub la EsiNBoaoH, "Thb Edbtob in HtaSi.ipyanaL 
No. I,* and other interesting articles, whidk an in traM.^M 

unavoidably postponed till our next. 

H^ Mr George Thomson's reply to the psper on the Charae- 
ter of Bums which appeared hi the Uterary Journai, been -" 
dressed in the first hntance to ourselves, we shouU have had 
hesitation in givfaig it a place, but It is tanpoasible that we 
copy it from the columns or a Newspapw. Wercgretthls.be. 
osuae, for our own past, we kiek upon Mi Thamson hi nndarta. 
king to defend Burns, in ooi^unction with Messis Lot^hart 1 
Carlyle, as befaig entirely oa tiw rfght sfale of the fpicsflbu, 
though, for the Mke of felrdiseusston, we gsve a place to an 
tide of an opposite tendency, wMdi we know to have 
the oonadenttons opbiions of its author, however cxraBeoee 
and others may consider thsnu 

In the list of Sh: Walter Scott's NovsIs» givM In one last 
ondtted to mantkm " PevcrU of ttie FSak»" to i vein p^«w»1^t^ 
ia ISSSa '" 
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C«f^« Seriptorum HUtorUe BfzanUme. Editio 
emeodatior et o^ioiior, coRsilio B. O. Niebuhrii, C.F. 
insdtata, open ejasdem Niebuhrii, Irom. Bekkeri, 
L. Sdiopeoi, O. Dindoifi AliaruisqiM Pbilologorum, 
pvata. PanllL Agathias. Bonus impensU Ed. 
Webcri. 182& 

'Idem. Pan XI. Leo Diaoonnf. Varii llbelli qui 

^ Nicephori Pboc» et JoannU Zimisda Historiam il. 

I liutxanu Boims, && 162& 

I Idem, Pais XIX. Nioephoras Cruras. Volumea I. 

. Boon«« Ac. 1829. 

Idem. Pan XX. Cantacaaenos. Volamen I. Bodimd, 
Ac 1829. 

Tress an all the Dumben that ha^e yet appeared of a 
DC* editum of the Byze&tine historiani, uoderuken by 
Niebiihr, the leamed, iogenioas, and indefatigable histo- 
rian of Bome^ with Uie oo-opention of the most distin- 
goifhod philologistg of Germany. With regard to the edi^ 
tor of diia work^ it may not be unnecessary to inform our 
radoa, that Niebahr is a man who has ierred his sove- 
idgn with distinction in the most difficult diplomatic em- 
idoymcnta— who, even amid the distractions of public 
basmess, was «ver the patron and promoter of science, and 
mm maisHy Instrumental In the recovery of the most 
important of those ancient works which have had such 
an ii^ucnee upon the views of the civilians of Europe 
—who has concentrated his naturally acute and com- 
pnhensiva mind, stored with erudition, and formed in 
active Mb, to the production of a work which has csst 
Dew l^m on the history of Rome and the whole pro- 
gien oSaodety— who had the honour of suggesting to 
Savigny those investigations which he has so successfully 
pnrsoed^-who has shown himself possessed, in addition 
to the talents thus evinced, of the most unbending* in- 
dependence^ united to the most polished and courtly 
manners. Of the importance of that publication on 
which vre an about to submit a few remarks to our 
readers, we need only say, that its object is to give to 
the public^ in a comparatively cheap and accessible 
form, that valuable body of historians upon whose works 
oar Gibbon has letfed that stupendous structun of 
genius and resesrch— his History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

These writen form a body of history, — varving in 
value according to the native talents of the individual 
author, and to the state of litentnre at the time in which 
he lived, but always valuable as the production of the con- 
teDporuiesy and ss being thus at the least a monument 
of the time In which they wen composed,— ^f the Eastern 
onpiie, from the translation of the aeat of oovemment 
from Rome to Byzantium, down to the finslcimtun of 
that dty by the Turin. . The period is one of deep in- 
terest to tbe atndeni of human natun. It presenu the 
inatractifo pictum of a people— 4he descendants of a 
^- ^- cq}tiyaAed nation— gradually sbiking in the seals 



of moral and intellectual elevation ; yet still retaining, 
like douds after sunset, a nflection of glories gone by— 
saved from utter degradation, by the last dying in- 
fluences of arts and sciences which they could no longer 
compnbend or appreciate. It shows us not unfreqoent- 
ly the interesting spectacle of an individual superior to 
his fellows, burning with the old Roman spirit, though 
.weakened by the enervating moral atmosphere that 
breathed around him, and hurried away despite his 
struggles, by the tomnt that was sweeping the devoted 
empire to anarchy and overthrow. It paints to us the 
npository in which the arts and sciences of Greece wen 
treasured up till the time should come when a few home- 
less fugitives should carry them to the west, then m a 
fresh and virgin soil to strike deeper roots, and rpread 
out wider and richer branches, than even in that old and 
godlike land which was their native home. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter upon this subject 
as we cou*d wish : and we hasten to notice briefly in de- 
tail those numben of the work which have already ap- 
peared. We intend, however, to nvert to it occasion- 
ally as the succeeding volumes an published, and an 
opportunity may thus be somedmes oSend, of extract- 
ing from their pages what may at once be interesting 
and new to our rnders. As we have, however, soma 
little leeway to make up, seeina that the philologists 
of Bonn have already got four volumes a-hei^ of us, we 
dare scsrcely promise the general reader much of mi- 
nuter detail in to-day*s paper. 

AoATHiA8.1-The narrative of this historian's five 
books extends over the space intervening between a. D. 
652 and 558. It comprelienda a part of the reign of 
Justinian, and Is prinapaUy occupied with the wan of 
Narses in Italy against the Goths, Franks, and Ale- 
manni; with those of other Roman genenls against 
the Huns and Persians ; and with (hi history of the 
last bright service of Belisarius to an ungrateful em- 
peror. It contains little that throws light on public 
business, or the constitution of the empii;e ; but it em- 
braces several interesting notices of the mannen of the 
Huns, the religion of the Alemanni, the learning of the 
Persians, the state of science among the Romans, and 
their popular supentitions. Agsthias was a man of | 
good fainily, well trained in the polite learning of hia 
time— such as it was — snd afterwards a lawyer. His 
style is far from purity, and even grammatical correct- 
ness, and rendered not unfnquently ludicrous by an ad- 
mixture of fine, high-sounding words, picked up in the 
course of his j>oetical nading. He was also himself a 
parcel poet, and most of his epigrams an still preserved, 
some of which sn by no means unhappy. He is sup- 
posed to have been, a Christian. 

Leo DiACOKUff.— .This author seems to have form- 
ed his style on that of Agathlas, and to have carried 
some of its most glaring vices to excess. He is food 
of describing battles ; hut, ignonmt of tactics, he con- 
veys no Bffcniate. notion of them. He Is fond of puttins 
fine harangues into the moutlis of his genersls, and 
seems to ban placed the height of doquence in affected 




recherehi phrases. He contains, howerer, some inte- 
lestiog particulars of the earlier struggles of the empire 
with uie Saraceils in Crete and Asia ; as also of its con- 
tests with the Russians* In his cliaracter of priest, the 
domestic affairs seem to have fallen more under his ob- 
servation than that of Agathias. If he does not give 
much insight into the weightier matters of the state, he 
at least gives us lively pictures of court intrigue, and 
the popuUr tumults of Constantinople. The statesmen 
of his age are dwarfs in comparison with those of Jus- 
tinian*B, and they change and succeed each other with 
proportionable celerity. His history extends from a. d. 
961 to 9^b. Several minor, but interesting, fragments 
of history are appended to his work, to make up the 
volume. 

NiCEFHOBUS Grego&as.— As yet Only eleven books 
of this historian have been published. They extend 
from A. D. 1204 to 1341. It will appear from this, 
that the author has undertaken a more laborious task 
than the two already noticed, and has not, like them, 
confined himself to the history of his own times. He 
was a native of Asia, and seema to have been bom about 
the year 1295. He was well versed in the learning of 
the times—that is, its lighter literature and dialectics, 
and some knowledge of astronomy, which was devoted 
to elucidating the Important question of the proper time 
of celebrating Easter. He is described by bis contem- 
poraries as rude, austere, and obstinate ; alike offensive 
(to princes and private individuals, by the petulance of 
his remarks. At the same time, his public conduct 
evinces independence, and a freedom from selfishness. 
He is a keen partisan ; but his history is minute in its 
details, and exact in its chronology. 

JoAyxEs Cantacueenus— one of the royal au- 
thors of Byzantium. As yet only two books of his his- 
tory have been published, narrating the events of the 
period intervening between a. d. 1320 and 1341. As 
a contemporary of Nicephorus Oregoras, his history is an 
admirable check upon the statements of that author, both 
in regard to their having been of different parties, and 
inclined (the one as a schoolman, the other as a states- 
man,) to view things in different lights. Gibbon thus 
describes him :— ^' The name and situation of the em- 
peror, John Cantacusenus, might inspire the most lively 
curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend from 
the revolt of the younger Andronicus to his own abdica- 
tion of the empire ; and it is observed that, like Moses 
and CsBsar, he was the principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. But in Uris eloquent work, we 
should vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a peni- 
tent Retired in a cloister, from the vices and passions 
of the world, he presents not a confession, but an apo- 
logy, of the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he 
displays the smooth and specious surface of events, 
bignly varnished with his own praises and those of his 
friends. Their motives are always pure ; their ends 
always legitimate : they conspire and rebel without any 
views of interest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
saffer, is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason 
and idrtue.*' It would have been fair to have added 
that he was a man of commanding talent, extensive re- 
Bouzeei^ and great political dexterity. 



HUtOTff o/Scotlmnd, By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
F.R.S.K and f .A.S. Vol. L 1828. VoL ii. 1829. 
Edinburgh. 8vo. William Tait. 

It is singular, that the authors who have preceded 
Mr Tytler in this department of literature, should have 
given us so imperfect histories of this country. Well 
are we aware of the almost insuperable, and, at all times, 
perplexing difficulties, whichattend the Scottish History. 
Tm aanaJs of no country are more obscure, involved. 



and uncertain ; and it is probably oo this account, prin- 
cipally, that men of distinguished leamiog and rcKearch 
have shrunk from the task ; while others, from whose 
reputation and name we were entitled to look for better 
things, have studied and delivered to the world their 
Histories of Scotland very imperfectly. It is needless to 
refer to our old historians and chroniclers, such as For- 
dun or his continuator Bowar, Boece, Mair, Bishop 
Elphinstone of Aberdeen, and others, whose names we 
have not space to enumerate. Bishop Leslie, who be- 
gan his History where the Bishop of Aberdeen termina- 
ted his, has given us only a general outline of the his- 
tory of a certain period ; and he has more reputation as 
the learned and indefatigable defender of Mary*8 honour 
and innocence, than as a Scottish historian. With 
Buchanan's History — the '< unchronological Bachanan,** 
as Pinkerton calls him — every one is familiar; and 
whatever may be thought of his work in plain English, 
— ibr it is peculiarly elegant as respects its Latin, — he 
must not be denied the honour of having been the first 
to reduce the history of Scotland to something like a 
digested form, even although his attachment to the fabled 
kings of the Gadeliac race, his narrative of the exploits 
of the pretended successors of Fergus L, his credulity, 
proneness to fable, and his too frequent distortion of facu 
to set forth his anti-monarchical principles, are palpably 
notorious. It is needless to mention, also, the ponder- 
ous folio histories, complete or partial, of Scotland, such 
as Scott*s, DufTs, Maitland*s, or Abercromby's Martial 
Achievements~the most of these works of no great me- 
rit — which are now to be found almost exclusively in 
libraries. Bishop Keith*s History is superior to any of 
them, and perhaps the best of all ; but, being written 
in an old-fashioned style, and the extent of his informa- 
tion being more remarkable than his talents for arrange- 
ment, it is impossible that his work csn ever be popu- 
lar. To be brief, and to come to more recent times. 
Principal Robertson acquired all his literary reputation 
from his History— .and elegant and polished it undoubt- 
edly is ; but how defective I Nothing at all does it con- 
tain of the reigns of the five Jameses deserving of the 
name; and the learned Principal's work might have 
been termed, with greater propriety, a History of the 
Reign of Mary and of James Vl., till the accessioii to 
the English crown, with a brief introduction ; and that, 
too, not written with sufllcient attention to do justice to 
the subject M r Laing's work is simply a continuation of 
the Principal's, from the accession till the union of the 
kingdoms. Mr Pinkerton 's is merely a history of the 
kingdom from the accession of James I. to the death of 
James V. ; and is, therefore, detached, and leaves off 
where the Principal's work in reality begins. His other 
History, however, pnblished in 8vOv deserves very great 
praise. The History of Scotland was therefore to be 
written ; and we are glad to find it in the hands of Mr 
Tytler, a writer well known in the literary world, who, 
in addition to his own reputation, may be aaid to inhe- 
rit also that of his father, the Urte excellent Lord Wood- 
housdee, whose life has been so ably delineated by Mr 
Alison. 

The great difficulty, of course, in Soottisb history, is 
the want of public and authentic dodiments. Our 
readers are aware that Edward I. of England, in his 
attempts to subdue Scotland, carried o& all the public 
records, vainly imagining that the want of tbue would 
obliterate, in the Soots, the recollection of their inde- 
pendence, and stifle the spirit of patriotism which per- 
vaded the heart of Wallace and his illoatrioos oomps- 
nions. But Scottish prowess and Scottish chivalry were 
not so easily conquered ; and Bruce, the great restorer 
of the monarchy, made the triumph of libotj complete 
on the field of Bannockbum. It was tfaoe, aa Mr 
Tytler remarks in a similar tram of thought^ that he 
fought, not for himself or his thrtuie only, ^tfbr poste- 
rity ; it was not his wish that his triumidi ahotUd be 
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eranesesnt, but that it should be inseparably engrafbd 
into the very founditions of the monarchy. Its ^^ du. 
ratioa,*' as out author well observes in his excellent 
narrative of that famous battle, '^ thiroughout succeeding 
centuries of Scottish history and Scottish liberty, down 
to the hour in which we now write, cannot be question- 
ed; andy without launching out into any inappropriate 
field of historical speculation, we have only to think of 
the most obvious coosequencss which must have resulted 
from Scotland becoming a conquered province of Eng- 
land ; and if we wish for proof, to fix our eyes on the 
present condition of Ireland, in order to feel the present 
reality of all that we owe to the victory at Bannockbum, 
and to the memory of such men as Bruce, Randolph, 
and Douglas.'*-.Vol. L pp. 320, 321. 

As to the pillage of the Scottish records by the Eng. 
Itsfa monarch, we greatly fear, even if we now possessed 
them, that the difficulties attending the Scottish history 
would not be removed. In this opinion we are happy 
to be supported by Air Tytler, in his masterly, and, we 
may say, profound disquisition, entitled an '* Histori- 
cal Enquiry into the Ancient State and Manners of 
Scotland,** prefixed to the second volume of his work 
DOW before us. Mr Tytler, after telking of the muni- 
ficence of the endowments of the ScottlMh church, in the 
matters of abbeys, priories, and monasteries, thus ob- 
serves,..'^ In turning, however, from such rare exam- 
ples of talent in the church, to the Ittsrary attainments 
of the nobility, or to the means of instruction possessed 
by the great body of the people, the prospect is little 
else than a universal blank. During the long period 
from the accession of Alexander III. to the death of 
David IJ., it would be impossible, I believe, to produce 
a single instance of a Scotti<h baron who could sign his 
own name.** — VoL ii. pp. 352, 353. 

Such being the case, and learning, such as it was, 
being exclusively confined to the clergy, we can easily 
sccount for the absurd traditions, fabulous legends, and 
monkish annals, which abound at these periods, and 
through which the enquirer after truth must grope his 
way, eie he arrives at the object of his search. A fa- 
tality, indeed, seems to have attended our Scottish re- 
cords ; and under Cromwell the national archives were 
again pillaged of their scanty treasures, which, at the 
Union, by the loss of the vessel which was commissioned 
to re-convey them to Scotland, were scattered on the 
mighty deep. 

Air Tytlr commences his work with the reign of 
Alexander III., because, as he observes in his Pre- 
face, ''*' it is at ibis period that our national annals be- 
come particularly interesting to the general reader;** 
snd because, " during the reign of this monarch, I'^ng- 
land first began to entertain strious thoughts of the re- 
duction of her sister country.** After narrating the in- 
teresting events of this reign, we have the short reign 
(if it may be called so) of Margaret, the maid of Nor- 
way, grand-daughter of Alexander, and grand-niece to 
Edward I. Her death produced those fearful convul- 
sions, which preceded and prevailed during the inglo- 
rious reign of John Baliol ; and Air Tytlcr*s patriotism 
glows when narrating tlie achievements of M^allace and 
bis bold companions. In the history of the Interreg- 
num, which preceded the accession of Robert Bruce, 
the proceedings of Edward I. form prominent objects ; 
and the splendid reign of the great restorer of the mo- 
narehy, is one which cannot fail to excite every lover of 
bis eountry. The first volume concludes with the reign 
of Robert Bruce, by whom the English had been finally 
expdled from Scotland, and whose name, as its deliverer, 
will be forgotten only when Scotland ceases to exist. 
The second volume contains the history of the reign of 
David II., Bruce*s son, grounded on the documents 
printed in the splendid national work entitled ^^ Rotuli 
Hooda,'* and in ^< Robertson's Parliamentary Records,** 
Aic &C. As it is impossible for us in these limits to give 
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an outline of this eventful reign, we refer the reader to 
Air Tytler. The volume concludes with an ^^ Historical 
Enquiry into the Ancient State of Scotland,** contain- 
ing various divisions on the general appearance of the 
country, its forests, marshes, castles, villages, religious 
houses, agriculture, farming ; the distinct races in Scot- 
land, ancient Parliament of Scotland, early commerce and , 
navigation, state of the early Scottish church, and sports 
and amusements of ancient Scotland. To both volumes 
are added numerous important notes and illustrations, 
in which are pointed out, and ably refuted, the inac.« 
curacies of Lord Uailes, and the misrepresentations of 
Dr Lingard. 

We hesitate not to say, that Air Tytler*s work is a 
national undertaking, and will, we doubt not, become a 
standard work in our modern literature* Air Tytler 
has shown, by the two volumes before us, that he is 
completely qualified for his task ; and though there are 
some of his inferences and conclusions which we feel 
strongly disposed to c&ntest with him, yet these in no 
degree detract from the very great merits of this most 
elaborate undertaking. The work is to be completed in 
six volumes ; and, when it is completed, it will be a 
work of which both author and publisher may be justly 
proud. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, that Mr 
Tytlcr's work will yet be more interesting as it pro« 
ceeds ; and we anticipate great pleasure in the perusal 
of his History of the reigns of the Princes of the House 
of Stuart, of Alary, of the stormy period of the Refor- 
mation, and of the succeeding century of strife and tor* 
bulence. 



Sketcltet of Irish Character. By Airs S. C Hall. 2 
vcls. London ; Westley and Davis. 1829. 

It is seldom that modesty occasions the misnomer of 
a book ; it has done so, however, in the present case. 
By far the greater number of the pieces in the two vo- 
lumes before us are not sketches ; — they have the finish 
of cabinet pictures, and yet the freshness, and freedom, 
and force of less laboured detail. The work has taken 
us by surprUe, too. Airs Hairs name we had before 
known, as that of a lady who wrote some pretty little 
pieces for her husband*s excellent Annual — the Amu- 
let — and some rather pleasing, but perhaps labor!ou!>ly 
juvenil.*, essays for her own — The Forgct-AIe-Not for 
Vouog People. But to find that she is a fair native of 
the Emerald Isle, who, for vigorous yet delicate percep- 
tion of character, liveliness of style, and skill in arran- 
ging a plot — or rather, in concatenating a series of plots 
— is not unworthy of taking her place with her highly 
talented countrywomen, whose names are linked with 
its literature — and its freedom, too— is what we own we 
were not prepared for. 

It is in the beautiful sea-side seclusion of Bannow, 
in the county of Wexford, that the whole business of 
the book lakes place. The volumes contain above a 
dozen stories, the first of which is called the ^' I^ily of 
Bannow,** from its heroine being Lilias, the niece of the 
most important old lady in the place— a. Mrs Cassidy, 
to wiu As it is the longest, as well as the first, of the 
tales, it serves to introduce us to many characters who 
figure in the others ; while, in its own plot and denoue- 
ment, it has a substantial and delightful interest, which, 
thoiiigh fully satisfied, yet leaves us to feel that <* Peggy 
the Fisher,** and others, are old acquaintanees when we 
again meet with them. Thus, without the appearance 
of elaboration^-while every link of the dozen is a sepa- 
rate ring — the whole makes a chain which embraces all 
the loves, friendships, characters, and occurrences of 
Bannow. This is at once an original and a charming 
feature in the liook. It so connects each story with all the 
others, that the whole reads like a novel, while every 
one of them separately forms a beautiful tide. We thus 
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become denizent of the Tillage, and fed a homebred 
sympathy for every family in it— from the rector's and 
priest's, to the old and lonely dwellers in the mined 
hiOlsofGoolhalL 

This is all yery high pruse, but we have yet more 
to give. The book is written in no party or ezdnsive 
spirit, and with no political views. Yet its perusal wUl 
do much service — so kindly and general Is the spirit of 
chanty with which it is emhued, in Its best and truest 
sense, because not ostenUtiously exhibited. The Eng- 
lish and Scottish reader will find the nobler qualities of 
human nature so sympathised with, that it cannot be 
supposed that political violence or delusion on either 
side could extinguish them altogether; — and he will 
see— but without the formality of being «Aown— that 
even a Wexford rebel, and a suspected priest, in happier 
drcumstances than those of actual civil war, may be 
among the idndest and the best of human beings. What 
may not a people abounding in such examples become ? 
Without, too, the formalitv of instruction, as in Leadbet- 
ter's Dialogues, and even m Miss Edgeworth's writings, 
the work is admirably calculated to be practical ; and 
more than the Irish peasant may profit by the rich pic- 
ture of Irish '« Indipkhdinee.*' 

As yet this book is unknown here; but we trust 
what we have now said in its favour will be the means 
of bringing it into immediate notice, for few recent pub- 
licadons are more deserving of attention. 



Orihoepy and Elocution ; or, the Jlntpart of a Phu 
iMophical and Practical Grammar of tlte Englith 
Language^ for ^e use of Teachers^ Academiet^ and 
Public Speakers By James Knowles. Glasgow ; 
R. Oriflin and Co. 1829. 

This is a work hem the pen of the father of the 
celebrated dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles. It is 
evidently the production of a man of sense and expe- 
rience ; and contains a very distinct devdopement of the 
prindples of docution, from the first simple elements of 
speech, to their most extended combinations in words 
and sentences. It is scarody to be expected that we can 
enter here into the minutiae of this subject ; but, from 
the attention we have paid to the work, we are inclined 
to think Uiat it will go a great way towards supplying 
what has been long tt\i to be a desideratum, — a correct 
and comprehensive school-book, for the general use of 
teachers and learners, uniting the prindpks of general 
or philosophical to diose of instituted grammar. 



The Conduct of the Rev. Daniel Wilson^ Vicar ofls- 
lingion^ on the Continent^ and a* a Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and Oj 
the British and Foreign Bible Society^ considered 
and exposed ; with Strictures on the Church ofEng^ 
land Missionary Society, ^c» By Robert Ualdane, 
Esq. Edinburgh ; William Whyte and Co. 1829. 

This is another of the numerous controversial works 
which have spning out of the Apocrypha question. 
Into the merits of that question. Heaven forbid that we 
should ever enter ! It appears, by the present book, 
that the Rev. Danid Wilson has given grievous offence 
to Mr Robert Haldaoe ; and the consequence is, that 
Mr Haldane devotes 239 pages of letter-press to a very 
vituperative chastisement of the said Danid Wilson. 
Like other theological disputants, Mr Ualdane writes 
very sternly and fearlessly ;».that he writes also in the 
true and meek spirit of Christianity, we shall not take 
upon ourselves to say. This, however, we will say, that 
we have of late been more than once inclined to think, 
that there would be as little sin in a pair of pistols, as in 
the language fired off at each other by certain derical 
disputants* 



Memoir of Mrs Ann ff. Judson^ including a History 
qf the American Baptist Mission in the Burman 
Empire. By James D. Knowles, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston. London ; Wigfatman and 
Cramp. 1829. 

Mes Judsom was a highly aoeomplished and excel- 
lent woman, and the wife of a very pious and intdltgent 
man. We do not exactly approve of the manner in which 
the present '^ Memoir'* is written, which is too exdu- 
sively the style of a particular sect ; but the volume 
contains much interesting information regarding the 
habits and customs of the Burmese, beddes affording 
to all missionaries an example well worthy of imitation, 
in the honourable discharge of their duties, so patiently 
and laborioudy persevered in by Mr and Mrs Judson. 
At the same tune, having had some opportunities of in- 
vestigating the subject, we must candidly state, that we 
condder the conversion of the Burmese to Christianity a 
very hopeless speculation, for at least several centuries 
to come. 



Syllabic Spelling ; or^ a Summary Method of Teaching 
Children to Read^ upon the principle originally 
discovered by the Sieur Berthaud, Adapted to the 
English Language by Mrs Williams. Fourth ediUoo. 
London ; Whittaker and Co. 1829. 

This is one of the very best books of the kind with 
which we are acquainted, and had we three hundred 
children, (which we probably never will have,) we should 
put a copy into the hands <k each of thsm. 



Apician Morsels ; or. Tales of the Tahle^ Kiichen^ 
and Larder, By Dick Humdbeigius Seeundua. 
London ; Whittaker and Co. 1829. Pp. 34& 

This is an amusing book, though it is the produc- 
tion of only a hdf-bnd msn^ of one who pretends to 
more learning and humour than he possesses. We ra- 
ther suspect, too, that so many works have of late been 
written about eating and drinking, that the subject is 
getting stale. There is, however, a good deal of Epi- 
curean reseaidi, and many curious anecdotes and stories 
in the ^* Apidan Morsels," which will be read with 
much pleasure, we presume^ by the professional gour- 
mand. We n:dght have said more, but the truth is, it 
is not half an hour dnce we dined, and we have there- 
fore no appetite for the theme. 



The Bee Preserver ; or. Practical Directions for the 
Management and Praercation of Hives, ^ansla- 
ted from the French of Jonas de Gelieu. Edinburgh ; 
John Anderson. 1829* 

This is a very excellent Httle work, upon an inte- 
resting and delightful subject. From the clear practical 
directions, and the valuable disooveries, it contains re- 
lative to the histoiy and economy of bees, we think 
it ought to be in the hands of every apiarian. Many 
people are fond of bees, as the author remarks, — ^in- 
deed have a passion for them ; but it is not enough 
to be fond of them — they must ht skilfully taken care of, 
according to certain rules, applicable in every case, but 
more particularly in bad years. Mistaken care annoys 
them — niggardliness ruins them. Instructions, there- 
fore, from an experienced person, are abaolntdy neees- 
sary ; and we know of none on which we would be in- 
clined to place more reliance than those of Jonas de 
Gdieo. He treats, among many other things, of the 
proper dtuation for an apiary^>-of the proper time to 
transport a swarm to the dtuation designed for it-^of 
the best sort of hives-.-of the quantity A honey neces- 
sary to maintain a hiveu-of the use of capes or hoods-^ 
of the manner of uniting swarms and of lenewfaig old 
hives— of the enemies of bees, and means of oveicomfaig 
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dMBi— 4>r the dlwMes of bees— of the diftient f arietiet 
of beef, rad their Ungnage — and of the pretenration of 
hivea in winter. The tnmslatioa, which is Terr dssai* 
ciUf executed, is from the pen of a lady. It is dedicated 
to the Highland Society, to which it has been presented 
by Sir Walter Scott 



A TrtaHse on the Theory and Practice of the Art qf 
Fencing, By George Roland, Fencing Master at 
the R^al Academy, Edinburgh. Edinburgh. 
Archibald Constable and Co. ; and sold by the An- 
thor at his Booms, Royal Manege. Edinburgh. 

This Is, widumt exception, the dearMt and most 
praetiod work on the subject that has come to our no- 
tice. The whole of iu contents, indeed, are strictly 
and essentially practical ; — they are the resul» of a 
long attention to the art among the first fencers of the 
day,— an experience which has cultivated to the highest 
a natnrally sound and clear head, joined to rare physi- 
cal quafificstions. The informadon whidi he has thus 
acquired, Mr Roland conreys in that quiet, sensible, 
unpretending manner, which characterizes his style of 
tesichlng. 

Prefixed to the work is a prefooe, cantaining some 
notices of the history of the small sword ; and it is 
chiefly to this part of the work that we intend at pre- 
sent to confine ourselves— -as the most likely to be in- 
teresting to the general reader. Passing over Mr Ro- 
land's minute investigation into the origin of swords in 
general—the probable excellence of the Romans in the 
use of it, ana other preliminary matter—we come at 
once to the history of the small sword. There is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about this weapon— «ver 
bright as its wearer's honour — graceful in its form, and 
HaMical in its purposes ; it is at once an ornament to 
the owner, and a grateful and elegant means of death 
to his satisfied antagonist. Then what a crowd of as- 
sociAtions hang like festoons of flowers around it — ^like 
the myrtle around the sword of Hsrmodius. Are there 
not associated with it to all eternity the names of Ty- 
balt, Mercutio, Hamlet, — and, in later days, of those 
gallant piiie-fighters, whose fame lives In the pages of 
the Spectator ? Does there not rise to our mina*8 eye a 
varied crowd of interesting images, from the elder An- 
gelo guarding the slightest leaf of his mistress's bouquet^ 
which he had placecf upon his breast, from the points of 
the best swordsmen in France, down to that battered 
image riding in ferocious and solitary grandeur into 
Ho^rth's '< Sonthwark Fair ?" The history of this 
noble art is, it must be confessed, somewhat involved in 
obscurity— names and dates are rather uncertain — ^but 
the time may come when some Niebuhr (no industry 
short of a German's is commensurate to the task) shall 
do for fencing what he has already done for Rome. 
Meanwhile, we lay before our readers what information 
we have been able to pick up— .taking for our ground- 
work Mr Roland's history, and interweaving occasion- 
ally such shreds and patches of information as have 
(Heaven knows how or when!) been drawn to us by 
the universal attraction of our brain. 

The origin of the rapier, or small sword, properly so 
called— that is, of the sword calculated for the thrust 
alone-^t b impossible to ascertain. Even the country 
of its invention is unknown. It is, however, first found 
in general reception in the more southern nations of 
Europe ; and its appearance is nearly coeval with that 
amplification of means, always attendant upon and 
diaracteristic of the advance of a scientific spirit, widch 
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led men, about the beginning of the 16th oeotory, to 
lay aside by degrees their cumbrous defensive armour, 
and rely more upon the simpler defence aflbrded by a 
proper use of their own weapon of offence. Like all in- 
fant arts, the use of the sword was at first much more 
complicated than was requisite. Men could not at 
ooce recondle themselves 'to such a simple and unos- 
tentatious mode of defence ; besides, it was necessarily 
practised for a time quite empiriodly— 4he lapse of 
ages was required, before the Lockes and Newtons of 
fencing arose to reduce it to its first principles. The 
result of the operation of these combined causes was a 
ridiculous and unnecessary complication of feints, 
guards, and attacks— not to speak of a great many 
monkey tricks and contemptible advantages taken, whose 
memory is only preserved in the engravmgs which have 
come down to us from these times. We allude to the 
practice of parrying with the dagger, or receiving the 
adversary's point in the cloak wrapped round the left 
arm, .to the practice of fighting at night with rapiers and 
dark4antems,— to the volte, and idl such expedients. 
Most of these inventions, it seems to us, may be traced 
to Italy, whose acute inhabitants appear to have carried 
intrigue and chicane into the practice of arms, as well 
as into arts and politics. This fact almost lesds us to 
suspect that the small sword was first sedulously culti- 
vated in Italy. Its introduction was probably simul- 
taneous in several countries ; for we have seen in old 
armouries a sword nsed previous to the discontinuance 
of defensive armour, larger and more cumbrous, but 
otherwire of precisely the same construction as the mo- 
dem small sword with the bayonet blade. Its superiority 
over either the mere cutting sword, or the cut-and-thrust 
sword, was suffidentiy obvious. 

But if Italy seem thus to be the mother of the art, it 
was in France undoubtedly that it was first reduced to 
elegant and scientific practice ;— it is from France that 
every country, whfch can boast of a modem school of 
fencing, has had her first lessons. A fact is stated by 
Mr Roland, which sufficientiy accounts for the supe- 
riority of that country:— .^^ In France^ until lately, 
fencing was considered of so much national importance, 
that no masters were allowed to teach in Paria, without 
having served a sort of apprenticeship in some Salle 
d'Armes, and afterwards proving their talents in two 
public exhibitions, in opposition to the last received mas- 
ters. Such as had been tiius received, enjoyed, besides 
other honours, the freedom of all places of public amuse- 
ment for a year." It was this incorporation of fencen 
which sent forth all those professon in the art, who have 
so simplified the weapon and its use, that they have re- 
duced it entirely to a contest of judgment and bodily 
agility. At the same time, it is but just to remark, 
that France, as the country where the art has ever been 
in most repute, has, under the sanction of her name, 
sent forth more quacks and unqualified pretenden to 
this accomplishment than any country in Europe. 

Oermany had originally a national style of fencing, 
which differed materially from the French. To this lau 
ter, however, it is every day giving place. The French 
style is nearly the same that is taught among ourselves 
p— the positions and attitudes are in most respects the 
same— the system of waiting for exposures on the part 
of the adversary, and then trusting to promptness and 
quickness in the thrust, is the same. The German atti- 
tude is, tiie body inclined forwards ; the right leg bent 
so as to form, firom the ankle, an angle rather less than 
a right-an^ with the floor ; the left lea forming with 
the body a straight line from the head to ttie floor; the left 
hand rested on the haunch ; the right arm depressed, and 
the point of the foil devated. The fencer's business is not 
to wait for openings, but to form tiiem, by pressing aside 
his adversary's bUde. He never thrusts on a disengage- 
ment Long controversies have been waged in Germany 
on the comparative merits of these two systems. Ap- 
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peals have been made oa both aides to the resalts of 
eompetitions between practitioners of the difTerent sys- 
tems. Such appeals must frequently be fallacious, for 
superior individual skill may often give the victory to 
the worse system. The theory of the French artists is 
the more feasible, and the ascendency it is daily gaining, 
in spite of national jealousy, over the other, is a strong 
circumstance in its favour* 

In England, the art i» comparatively of modem introduc- 
tion. Not but there have been all along practical swords- 
men among us, as well as among other nations ; but there 
were none of scientific eminence. It was about the be- 
ginning of last century that any thing like eminence in 
fencing displayed itself in England. The most distin- 
guished professors have been either foreigners, or have 
studied the art abroad. At the same time domiciled in 
England, they accommodated themselves in some mea- 
sure to the national temperament, and, by coming into 
more frequent contact with each other, have contracted 
peculiarities sufficient to entitle them to be considered 
as a school apart. The English style of fencing is less 
showy than the French, but perhaps more close and 
energetic. Among many distinguished names we enu- 
merate the race of Angelos, O'Shaughnessy, and, though 
last, not least, the Rolands, father and son. 

Much more might be said in detail of the progress of 
fencing. The various attitudes which have from time 
to time been adopted, modified, or rejected, according to 
the varying opinions of utility and grace, afford room 
for curious speculation. The various forms of blades, 
guards, and pummels, offer a good theme for the dis- 
play of antiquarian lore. But these we must pass over 
at present, and conclude our brief sketch by some gene- 
ral remarks on the importance of fencing as an art. 

We are admirers of man in the abstract, and lay lit. 
tie stress on the modifications which times and circum- 
stances superinduce upon him. Wc are no idolaters of 
the ages of chivalry, and are rather sceptical as to many 
of the moral and intellectual boastings of the present 
day. But in every age we can venerate where we find 
them — beauty in form, kindliness in feeling, grasp of in- 
tellect, and vivid daring of imagination. We believe 
that every aga and every country has been more favour- 
able to the developement of one or other of man*s facul- 
ties, and we seek in all of them materials for our opinion 
cf man*s capabilities. In our research we find there is 
one ingredient which cannot be dispensed with, in the 
person who would claim a high rank in our estimation, 
and that is, true courage ; or, in other words, the union 
both of moral and physical courage. We know no 
mean3 so likely to evolve this quality where it is latent, 
to perfect it where it exists, than an exercise which at 
once cultivates the bodily powers, thus giving us self- 
confldence, and at the same time tasks the intellectual 
faculties in no small degree. It may be that no civilian 
in this country mny ever need to use his sword ; but the 
command of every limb, and the presence of mind gene- 
rated by the practice of fencinc:, are qualities which may 
be called for in every situation. The efforts of the 
En(;lish masters have produced a body of amateur ta- 
lent, which has long been in high repute. The exer- 
tions of Air Roland in Edinburgh have already called 
forth, in this city, a quantity of amateur talent, whiih, 
considering the shortness of the time, could scarcely 
have been expected. We are not inclined to disparage 
the grjat merits of Francalanza as a teacher, but there 
has been an enthuKiasm and a union among Roland^s 
scholar?, which we have not found in his ; and it is this 
enthusiasm and union which have mainly contributed 
to place Edinburgh fencing on the respectable grade 
which it has attained. At the same time, we are bold 
enough to say, that the spirit of amateur fencing seems 
for a couple of years to have been rather retrograding 
among uji. Two causes have operated to this effect. 
The first gloss of novelty has worn off, and that cools 



the love of many. The other is the dilettanti, spirit of 
some of the younger students. They take fencing among 
a host of other athletic exercises, which dissipate and 
distract their attention. To be a fencer, there is required 
a close, and, for a time, a pretty exclusive attention. 
We are happy to see added to the clubs of ourdty, one 
which takes fencing exclusively under its protection. It 
may do much to arrest this retrograding spirit, and we 
look to it to undertake the task. 
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THB EDITOR IN HIS SLIPPERS; 

oa. 

▲ PEEP BEHIND THE SCEKE8. 

No. II. 

** Stulta, Jocoia, csnenda, dolcntia, seria, sacra i 
£n pottta ante oculos, Leetor amloe, tuof ; 

Qui9C)uu ei, hicaliquld quod deleeCabit habeUst 
TrUtior an levior, aelige quicquld amas.** 

Language cannot describe the anxiety which has 
been shown, during the course of the present monib, by 
all ranks and classes, to obtain one glimpse of those 
Editorial Slippers we were the humble instrument of 
immortalizing in our 25th Number. Not only have de- 
putations waited upon us from all the moat consider- 
able towns of Great Britain and Ireland, but from 
Paris, Aladrid, Florence, Vienna, and other remote 
places, where one would have hardly thought there was 
yet time fur the Litkrary Journal of May 2d to 
have been received. We have been honoured with let. 
ters, too, from all the savan* of the Continent, contain- 
ing the most pressing solicitations frequently to resume 
our pantotijleay as our correspondents of the French 
Acidemy call them, and under their influence to ex- 
tend our literary researches over the whole of Europe. 
With regard to our friends at home, we have done 
every thing that it was possible to do to gratify their 
curiosity. Day after day we have sat in our slippers, 
from morning till night, receiving a perpetual succes- 
sion of visitors, thre«2- fourths of whom we never beheld 
in our lives before, who merely passed through our 
audience-chamber, as if it had been a royal drawing- 
room, cast one glance upon our face, beaming with be- 
nevolence, and then riveted their gaze upon the retiring 
modesty of our dumb and gentle slippers, who, as tI 
conscious of the notoriety into which they had been 
thus suddenly brought, clung more closely to our feet, 
clasping our toes and instep in the most affectionate 
embrace. As to our foreign friends, we b?g to as&ure 
them that the ^' Editor in his Slippers,** or, in the 
softer language of Italy, in his PiancliaSf will often ap. 
pear before them, to make them acquainted with many 
little literary gems and memorabilia which might other, 
ways pass unnoticed, because they do not float on the 
surface of the stream. 

We have seldom felt happier in our slippers than we 
feel to-day. It is a glorious day in the first month 
of summer, and we have already seen the greater 
part of the proof sheets of the concluding Number of 
the first Volume of the Literary Journal. The 
success which has attended this publication is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to our slippers. It is 
true, that the phrenologists tell us our bump of Jdeali' 
iy alone is large enough to make an ordinary head ; but 
our Jdfiality would have been of no use wi[hout our 
slippers. Without slippers, winter would be merely a 
season of great-coats and sore throats ; — without slip- 
pers, summer would be nothing but a few months of 
perspiration and white trowsers; without slippers, li- 
terature would be a series of Newspaper reports and ad- 
vertisements of WarTen*s Blacking. To winter, slip- 
pers impart all its fireside comforts, — ^to summer, all its 
refreshing coolness, — and to literature, all its romance 
and poetry — all its free and unfettered geniua. Junios, 
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wB daicfay, wtote in boots ; an4 to, no doubt, did the 
sothor of die ** Newgate Calendar,**-..probably in top- 
boots. But Sir Walter Scott writes in slippers — ^psUe 
jellow flippers ; Professor Wilson writes in slippers — 
bright red slippers; Moore writes in slippers—ulark 
blue slippers; Wordsworth writes in slippers~Iight 
green slippers ; and We write in slippers — black un- 
brashed slippers. If there be any thing of ours in 
the Literary Journal a good deal superior to 
sBght that has been ever written by any of the illus- 
trious authors we have mentioned, it is entirely to be 
attributed to this cause,— that our slippers are of a su- 
perior quality to theirs; for the more we examine into 
the point, the more we are satisfied that inspiration lies 
to the slippers. 

Soma people told us, when we announced the Lite- 
rary Journal, that it was not likely to succeed. 
They said, in the politest manner possible, that if it 
eouid succeed under any one, it would suoeed under us ; 
but that there was no field for the work in Edinburgh ; 
tbat the London Weekly Periodicals of the same class 
had the start of us ; and that Scotland was very slow in 
patronising new attempts. We thanked our friends 
very sincerely for the great comfort they gave us ; and, 
taming upon our heel, we said to ourselves—^' It ihaU 
succeed ;'* and an Irish echo, in the^hapeof old Chris- 
topher North, boldly replied—^^ I foretel the book will 
prosper.'* Christopher and We were right. The book 
has prospered. From the very first number, the Lite- 
■ART Journal has been a kit. We had no dull and 
feeble infancy, hanging on the very confines of life, and 
only indicating that we were not dead by an occasional 
squeak or squeal. We started into the vigour of youth 
at once ; and we are not aware tbat, even in our earliest 
days, we ever had a circulation under fifteen hundred 
weekly. The truth is, Scotland needed a Literary 
JouRVAL ; and the numerous literary friends, ay, and 
fomeof the litetuy stranger*^ who rallied round us, made 
it easy for us to engage the sympathies of our readers, 
and to proceed with an eclat which few weekly periodi- 
cals have been able to obtain. We refer with pride and 
confidence to the Index to our first volume, which we 
this day publish, in proof of the support which our 
JouRKAL has received, — support which, whether we 
consider its extent and importance, or the handsome 
and liberal manner in which it has been communicated, 
has rarely been paralleled, and will certainly never be 
surpassed. The Literary Journal may extend to 
a hundred volumes ; but, full of improvements as we 
hope each succeeding volume will be, we shall ever look 
back with something of the feelings of a first love upon 
the literary intercourse and glad tumultuous hopes which 
accompanied its commencement. We are now abroad 
upon the ocean, and the winds and waves are around 
us, but the friendly hands that flung an adieu to us as 
we left the shore, — the affectionate voices that said, *•*' God 
speed you !*'— and the skilful mariners who took a pull 
at the oar till they had safely towed us from among the 
breakers and shaUows, must not, and shall not, soon be 
forgotten. 

We name no names, else the Editor in his Slippers 
would have to write a catalogue, instead of an article, 
and would, after all, be obliged to pass over some, who 
have, for different reasons, been necessitated to write 
anonymously, but whose names are not, therefore, the 
less eminent, or their writings the less able. A compli- 
ment, however, has been paid us by two persons of which 
we are proud, because they stand nearly at the head of the 
iiving genius of Scotland, and because they are loved, 
both for themselves and for their works, by that country 
whose approbation it is our chief object to obtain. With 
Robert Bums, our highest ambition would be 

— for poor anld Sootland's sake 
Some useful plan or book to make ; , 



and we cannot help believing that then is some prospect 
of our object being accomplished, when AllaK Cun- 
ningham and the Ettrick Shepherd express 
themselves well satisfied with our exertions. With the 
former we' are not personally acquainted, not having 
been in London for several years ; but we may safely 
say, that, through his correspondence and otherwise, we 
know him better than we do many with whom we are 
personally acquainted. It is not very long since one of 
his letters to us began thus : — " My dear Sir, I like 
your paper ^ and I like the Editor^ andjbr the take of 
both I wish these verses were the best J ever wrote,** 
The verses. were excellent; but to us there was more 
poetry in the two lines of prose we have just quoted. 
The £ttrick Shepherd likewise is one to whom our heart 
warms whenever we name him ; and we think it no 
small thing that the author of the Queen*s Wake — a 
poem which will be read with undiminished delight 
centuries hence — should have written to us these words,— 
^* ril defy Great Britain to get up as spirited^ as 
amusing^ and as diversified^ a literary paper as yours!** 
We should wish to be believed,— though perhaps there 
are some who will not believe us,— when we say, it is 
not vanity which induces us to quote from these two 
letters ; if it were, we might quote from a hundred 
others. We are actuated solely by a wish to express the 
honest satisfaction we feel in being thus not only laudati 
a laudatis, but laudati by the two persons whose good 
opinion, as Editor of a Scottish periodical, we would 
not exchange for any thing else that could be offered us. 

The newspaper press, too, has acted nobly, and we owe 
our best thanks to at least fifty Editors. They have met 
us with no petty jealousy — they have not hinted doubts 
or hesitated dislike. They bade us be of good cheer at 
the outset ; and, having had an opportunity of judging 
for themselves, they have come forward manfully and 
heartily to state the favourable impression we have 
made. We are pleased at this ; for, unlike Mr Go&ibe 
and the phrenologists, we respect ihe newspaper press 
of this country. It is conducted by men of talent and 
leammg, and in no country does it go more hand in 
hand with public opinion. We suspect, therefore, 
it is only they to whom the praise of the press is as the 
bunch of grapes to the fox, who will affect to despise 
it. Nor must we omit to thank, also, many Editors, 
both in England and Ireland. Thanks, is is true, are 
easily given, and often come only from the lips ; but 
let them try us when they want a favour at our hands, 
and may our slippers become cloven hooves if we prove 
ungrateful ! 

But let us now be a little less egotistical, for we have 
a number of things lying upon our table which we wish 
to notice. And, first of all, comes an unpublished Jeu 
d*esprit by the poet Southey. We are indebted for it 
to a friend who has made the tour of Europe, and who 
thus describes the manner in which it came into his 
possession : 

*^ During a summer ramble in Switzerland, I availed 
myself of the services of one of the hardy and intelli- 
gent mountaineers who gain a livelihood by pointing 
out the beauties of their romantic country, and conduct- 
ing travellers to the lofty summits of the Alps. la 
compliance with the usual formality at parting, my con- 
ductor presented me with his book, tbat I might certify 
the manner in which he had acquitted himself, direct- 
ing my attention to a recommendation from Mr Southey, 
whose guide he happened to have been on a similar oc- 
casion ten years before. I took the liberty of copying 
the Poet Laureates effusion, which I thought quite cha- 
racteristic. It ran as follows : 



By my troth, this Hans Roth 
Is an excdlent guide,— 

A joker, a smoker, 
And a savant beside. 



^a^„tm^ 



A ffbod geolof^tty 

A better minenlogisty 

An able physician, 

And learaed meta^ysiclan, 

Who eoents oat now oauaet proooed ; 
A system inventor. 
An ezperimentor, 

Who raises potatoes firom seed. 
He knoweth full well 
The forest and dell. 

The chalets and direllers therein ; 
The mountains and fountains^ 
The iees and prices. 

Every town, every village^ and inn. 
Take him for your guide^ 
He has often been tried. 

And will always be usefiil when needed ; 
You*ll be merry together. 
In fair and foiu weather, 

And shake hands at parting as we did.*' 

Southey evidently wrote these lines in one of his amiable 
and happy moments— jnoments which oocuionally come 
to all of us. It was after dinner, in the inn at Zurich, 
which loolu out upon the lake, and the neighbouring 
mountains of Schwitz and Olaros. It was a beautiful 
aflnmoon ; a bottle of cool Rhenish wine stood before 
him,^probably Johannlsberg ; and we will wager the 
Duchess of St Albans against a bad sixpence that his 
travel-worn feet were lapped in the eljrsium of shippers. 
He felt pleased with himself and with all mankind, and 
he therefore gladdened the heart of honest Hans Roth, 
by inditing the encomium we have given above. 

Shift we the soane from Mr Southey and Switserland to 
Mr John Ramsay, weaver in Ktlmaniock. ^^ How fleet is 
a glance of the mind !" and if a man is determined to 
hunt out genius, there is no saying in these days where he 
may be carried. **> Why may not imagination trace tha 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung- 
hole ?" asks Sbakspeare. And, on the same principle, 
why may not imagination discover genius in a red night- 
cap, workung at the loom in Kilmarnock ? We care 
not for the outward casket ; it is the gem silently glit- 
tering within which we prize. Is the dewdrop less 
beautiful because it happens to fall upon the humblest 
blade of grass, rather thsn into the bosom of the full- 
blown rose ? Genius comes like the dew from the starry 
sky, and dreams not of the conventional distinctions of 
artificial society. Mr John Ramsay may be a weaver 
in the sight of msn, but he is a poet in the sight of hea- 
ven ; and he has his reward in his own heart. We do 
not mean to say that Mr John Ramsay is another 
Burus ; all we mean is, that he has the gentler suscepti- 
bilities of genius about him, and tiiat we are, therefore^ 
glad to have it in our power to give publicity to one of 
his eflfiisions. It is the latest effort of ms muse, although, 
** in the present state of our trade,** he writes, '^ I must 
say with Bums,—* sma* heart hae I to sing.* " 

LIKES TO ELIZA. 

There comes an hour, EUza, when we most 
Bid all farewell, and sink into the dust: 
lliere comes a sun that shall behold us laid 
Beneath the turf, forgotten and decay'd : 
There comes a morning, at whose vernal voice 
Earth shall revive, and nature shall rgoio^ 
But see us sleeping in the dewy sod. 
And all unconscious as the Idndred clod. 
There comes a day, diffusing life and light, 
With all that summer gives of warm and bright, 
And, as away its beams of sunshine pass, 
TheyUl diade us deeper in the long freen grass. > 
There comes a day when Autumn shall descend 
Diroensine blessiues with an open hand ; 
And o'er these ^^rtile vales youths yet unborn 
Shall wield the sickle in the waving corn ; 
Join in the jests and simple pranks that goad 
The hours lUong, and lighten labour^s load ; 



And when the dews of evening dedc Itt Undu^ 
And the lone redbreast tops the mellow shnde^ 
In love's embrace they'll hall the twilight soene^ 
Even In retreats where thou and I have bwyn, ■ 
While we, to love and all things dse onkoowo. 
Mix our cold dost with generations gone. 
There comes a day, whose dull and dreary dose 
Shall see the world a cheerless waste of snowa^ 
Whose farewell beam, and setting crimson streak, 
Purpling yon ancient mountain's lofty peak. 
Shall view the mantle of grim winter spread 
Even o'er the stones that mark our narrow bed« 
But these will pass, and ages will roU on. 
And we remain unoonecious they have flown : 
Then oomcs a day when daric shall grow the sky. 
The sun In mid-oouTHe dose his dying ^e^ 
The sea stand still, deep-smitten with dismay. 
And every isle and mountain flee away ; 
The heavens evanish with an awful roll. 
And the last trumpet sound from pole to pole ; 
Then shall our mortal put th* immortal on, 
And meet Eternal Justice on his throne. 

We have already introduced Alexander Madaggan to 
the notice of our readers. He continues to improve ; 
and, as we have good hopes of his future achievements, 
we shall report progress from time to time. The fol- 
lowing is the last production he has put into our hands, 
and it strikes us as vigorous and good : 

STANZAS, 

By Alexander Madaggon, 

The frantic wind is svreeptng shrill 
Over the head of the grey-hair'd hilly- 
Ruin rages in the mle ; 
The blasted tree, the oursting rock. 
By earthquake's shake, by lightning's stroke, 
Roll thundering to the vale. 

'Tis Heaven oomnufnds ;— sweep on, ye storma ! 
Gather and fight, ye mystio forms ! 

Dash down, eacn swollen doud ! 
Wheel, earth ! thy course,-^ shapeless blot 
Of wind and wave^-but, O ! wrap not 

Yon cottage in thy shroud. 

]VI^ Jessie and my cottage spare I 

my spring-time and my summer's there^^ 

My life, and all life's worth : 
Flash far awav, dread lightning's power. 
Blast not my home^ blight not my flower. 

Chill not my cheering hearth ! 

Her sweet smile is my summer's light. 
My l>raron in the darkest night ; 

And Oh ! her gentle eye, 
It is my morn— my evening star. 
That shines upon me kindlier fiir 

Than any in the sky. 

Her virtuous mind's my store of wealth,— 
Her blooming cheek my flower of healthy— 

Her mouth my honeycomb ; 
Her snowy, pure, and tranquil breast. 
The down where sinks my head to rest,— 

Rage^ storms, but spare my home! 

Let us turn now for a moment from poetry to prose. 
Here s a letter from as worthy an inhabitant of Scot- 
land as ever visited London,-»-a Sexagenarian and an 
LL.D., with all the primitive simplidty and strong in- 
tdlectiial vigisir of a gentleman of the old schooL He 
writes precisely as he speaks, disdaining to adapt even 
his spelling to the modem pronunciation of the andent 
Doric of his country. His letter is dated a month or 
two back, but, as the subject is an interesting one, and 
is treated in an interesting manner, we shall give the 
greater part of it : — 

SUMOAT IK LOHDOK ^EDWARD lETIKO^- 

]^ LETCHER. 

'* Vesterday was Sabbath. I dinna ken how it Is, to 
me the Sunday is like no other day in the week. The 



face o* tiM tnn-^e fieldi tlie ticef. <h« coaote* 
nancM o* mm lay ain thoaghtSy are a* diftreni. It ■ 
ane o* the best blcMUgt o* Christianity. Then is 
aonething that exalts human nalnve in it, aomething, 
that in ooe day in seven raieca the senrant to an equal* 
i^ wi* hit masters when tzmn^uiUity dispcnes the 
cares an* anxieties o* the world, an* h&oea becomes 
▼isible. Bat it is ooly in Sootland,^<m the green hills, 
an' in the lonely glens, o* our native land, that the Sun- 
day is a Sabbath indeed. Here, an* throughout £ng» 
land, it is different. The Scottish peasant rises early, 
offers up hu prayer in the midst of his children, and 
aooorapanics them to the distant kirk,— jvtnras to his 
homely meal,— ^pens his Bible,— gathers his family 
around him, and concludes the CTening wi' prayer. To 
this there axe exceptions, but the example is character- 
istic. In England there are exceptions, but the excep- 
tion is the characteristic, and consists in a good dinner 
St the expense of the week, loitering away the evening 
St hcmie, or in an ale-house, an* complaining o* the day 
as a weariness. In London, with the majority, it is a 
day o* pleasure, spoit in excursions to Greenwich, 
GraTesend, the Nore, Richmond, & c . ane goes a-fish- 
ing, a second a-shooting, an* a third follows his occu- 
pation as usual. But still there are thousands, an* tens 
o* thousands o* Christians in London ; an*, generally 
spsaking, the churches are respectably filled. 

I went to hear our countryman Irving. He is not so 
much run after in his new chapel in Sidmouth Street, 
as he was at Hattoo Garden ; consequently, there is 
oow no difikulty in obtaining seats ; though at a* times, 
even in the middle o* his orations, he manifested anxiety 
for the aocommodatton o* strangers. The new church 
is a tolenbly handsome structure, but too long for its 
width. It is not very large, but neatly fitted up, and 
the windows altemately ornamented wi* Scotch thistles 
in stained glass. Soon after I was seated, in came £d- 
ward, ape o* the most ungainly-looking figures I ever 
savr, with his thick, lang, black hair, which he used to 
wear d la Naaarene^ now hanging about his ears in 
shaggy profusion. His action is uncouth, but, since he 
took to leading his sermons, it is less extravagant It 
is a kind o* h^ weel, rap weel, pell-mell action, swing- 
ing round his arm without mercy ; then crouching to- 
gether, like a tiger ready to spring, he raises his drach- 
ed nieves to the side o* his head, an*, springing up wi* 
a loud, lang burst, discharges a tremendous thud upon 
the cushion, diat echoes to the very ceiling. It is often 
imprcMive, always earnest ; unstudied, but frequently 
ill-timed. His accent is harsh, grating, and national, 
-.-onpicasant even to a Scotsman, but adapted to the 
mde graodenr o* his eloquence. Irving is an orator, in 
so far as a wild imagination, enthusiastic earnestness, 
declamation, an* Strang lunn, can make an c y— b ut 
farther I will not Tenture. Upon the wlu^e, he is a 
good logician ; there is a mathematical closeness in his 
reasoning, but it is like a superstructure weel-fitted to- 
gether in its parts, but falling en maste before the least 
whiff o* wind, from tiie want o' a good foundation. His 
composition is a kind o* Osaiafiic transposition o' verbs, 
adjectives, an* playing wi* psrtidples,— -often lofty, sel- 
dom elegant, an' frequently inflated. He bore his os- 
tentations flattery nobly, but the turn o* ttie tide appears 
to hare turned his temper ; and Editors and all con- 
nected wi* the Press he raves against without mercy, 
abusing them for every thing but men an' Christians. 
In a word, Irving is a man o* genius, — a visionary cer- 
tainly, but sincae,-.-an enthuaiast, but now and then a 
sublime one. 

In the afternoon I took a step down to Finsbury, to 
hear Fletcher, o* bieach-o**promise celebrity, (another 
countryman.) His new chapel is a huge, but not in- 
elegant, mass of bricks, faced with cement. The doors 
are marked *^ Gallery,*' like a playhouse ; and over one 
is inscribed a passage from Scripture, expressive o* a 



curse; and above another, a vewa eantitoiag a hk siingw 
It is dottble-galleried nearly round and round, and was 
crowded to auflbcation. Throng the whole eerTice 
there was a crushing ont an* a crashing hi, like a coun- 
try Sacrament,«-4nd none o* the best o* ovicr about the 
stairs. There iuaething remarkable about Pletcher*s 
appearance ; he Is a stout, good-looking, darit«€omplex- 
ioned man. His preaching is often eloquent, and *^*"**''** 
sound, excellent sense, but sae confoundedly mixed up 
wi* wishy-washy dap-traps, that it is lost in nonsense. 
This moment he is proving the truth o* levelatiQn wi* 
a* the force o* argument, an* the next he breaks away 
into pitiful whine, about << some poor little boy that he 
▼isited yesterday, and who is to be executsd next Wed- 
nesday morning at the Old Bailey, for the crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking and horse-stealing ;** or, *< the last wofds 
and dying confession ** of some dear Christian sister, 
that he had been to visit that morning.*' In ftiO, 
Fletcher has found the key to unlock £e curiosity o* 
the muldtude. He is a kind o* stoiy-teUing Rowland 
Hill the second. 

Next follows a poem of great merit, written by one 
whose life hitherto has been a very strange and chequer- 
ed scene, though we doubt not diat, with steady perse* 
▼erance, better prospects are in store for him : 

AWO AIT THOO FALSI ? 

And art thou iUse ? my tried one ! 

Thou beautiful and tas^ 
Who» lost in fteling, sip^h'd wheo 

We parted, and ooniest 
Thv love^ while wUd emotion 

Traced the memory of our yootl^ 
When the kiss of fond devotion, 

Melting, burning, seal'd our truth ;«- 

And art thou lalse? 

Ifflndest then at our last meeting. 

Where the ocean weds the Tweed, 
The moon their union greeting, 

Seem'd their marriage vows to read $ 
There was music on the river, 

And its sweetly blending tone 
Sang their bridal, breathing ever** 

''Danot well to be alone;— 

And art thou iUas ? 

I have not yet fonrotten 

That heavenly, noly hour ; 
Nor shall absence place a blot on 

Its remembrance, or its power : 
It liveth, and it bumeth,<i— 

It will live, and it will prove 
The heart thy kindred spumeth, 

Yet is worthy of thy love. 

And art thou fides? 



A thousand thouchts come o'er 

Recollections of the past ; 
Still thy image weeps before me^ 

All lovel V as thou wast. 
When my burning cheek did borrow 

Tears of agony from thlnc;,^ 
Of affection and of sorrow, 

Telling fondly thou wert mine,— 

And art thou fidse? 

'Tie true that fate had revell'd 

In my anguish ; it is true 
It had young ambition leveU'd, 

Sparing nothing,— saving youi 
Yet, with thy love to light 

Invigorate,— inspire,— 
Its blastincs could not bliffht , 

Wither hope^— nor chill desire ;—> 

And art thou fidse? 

My &u1ts were spread before thee^— 
BUoken'd,— gather*d in a host ; 
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Yet with the love I bore thee, 

They mingled not,— were lost. 
Ah ! whatever were their number,— 

Tlieir turbulence,— dengn,— 
Thv presence bade them alumber,— . 

My heart !— ^ny heart is thine>— 

And art thovfidse? 

Can the ocean clothe the mountains ? 

Can the earth forsake the sun? 
Can streams from upland fountains 

Change their course, and backward run ? 
Can my heart forget the loved one 

Of its being, and its birth? 
And art thou, my fond, my proved onc^ 

Dean*d truest on the eart^- 

And art thou fidse? 

'Tis true this liath been told me^^ 

Tills might weaker minds believe ; 
But the heart that thus could hold me^ 

Cannot— 'Uever could deceive. 
I have search*d thee, and thy spirit 

Is untainted-Hpure as blias; 
Still thy bosom I inherit,— 

'Twas an enemy did this;— 

Thou art Moffidse! 

Of the author of the following anecdote, it has been 
moat truly said, that ** his stock of traditionary lore 
is not exceeded by that of any other individual in the 
world." We consider onnelves very fortunate, now 
that his attention is devoted principidly to works of a 
larger and more important nature, to be able to obtain 
so many of his shorter and miscellaneous pieces, full of 
interest and information as they usually are, for the Li- 
te ba&y JouRKAL. Mr Robert Chambers is as yet a 
young man ; but there is every reason to believe, that, 
in tlw course of twenty or thirty yeiuri, his collected 
works will form a body of national and traditionary 
literature of the most curious and valuable kind* 

▲ LAST CEMTUET AVECDOTE. 

'^ Mr Ross of Pltcalnie, an ingenious humoriit, who 
spent his latter years chiefly in Edinburgh, was one night 
(about the year 1780) reeling home in a state of intoxi- 
cation through St Andrew square, when his fancy sug- 
gested to him the following amusing hoax upon Sir Iiaw- 
rence Dundas. It occurred to his remembrance, on see. 
ing Sir Lawrence*s fine house, (now the office of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland,) that that gentleman was then 
known to be engaged in the laudable business of pre^ 
vailing upon the members of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh to elect him their representative in Parlia- 
ment, and that he had already secured the approbation 
of so many of tliese worthy trustees of the public inte- 
rest, that, but for one recusant deacon, he was certain of 
his election. It was known that Sir Lawrence had tried 
every possible means to bring over this dissentient voice, 
but hitherto without success ; and there was some rea- 
son to apnrehend, that after all the pains he had expend- 
ed upon tne rest, the grand object would not eventually 
be accomplished. Pltcalnie bethought him to assume 
the name of the deacon, to enter the house of the candi- 
date, call for what entertainment he pleased, and final- 
ly, as Sir Lawrence was confined to bed with gout, to 
go away without being discovered. No sooner had he 
settled the plan in his own mind, than he proceeded to 
put it in execution. Reeling up to the door, he rung 
the bell with all the insolent violence which might have 
been expected from so consequential a person as the in- 
dividual he wished to personate, and presently down 
came a half-dressed lacquey, breathing curses not loud 
but deep, against the cause of this unseasonable annoy, 
ance. " Tell your master," said Pircalnie, *• that Dea- 
con ^ (mentioning the name of the important elect- 
or) wishes to see him.*' When the man went up, and 
told Sir Lawrence that Deacon —^^ had come drunk 



to the door, wishing to see him, the heartof the old gen- 
tleman leapt within him, and he instantly sent down his 
oompUmenta to his respected visitor, begging him to ex- 
cuse his own non-appeanmoe, which was only owing to 
extremity of illnesa, but entreating that he would enter, 
and in every respect use the house as his own. Pltcal- 
nie grunted out an assent to the last part of the message, 
and, being shown into a room, began to call lustily about 
him. In the first place, he ordered a specimen of Sir 
Lawrence's port, next of his sherry, then of his claret, 
and lastly of his champagne. When he had drunk u 
much as he could, and given a most unconscionable de- 

Sie of trouble to the whole household, he staggered off, 
ving it to Sir Lawrence to come, next day, to the best 
explamttion he.oould with the deacon." 

To this amusing anecdote we shall add another from 
a different pen, no less interesting, and a good deal 
more important, as it has an indirect connexion with 
our present gracious Sovereign. The title will some- 
what surprise our readers :— 

AccomrT OF the ladt who vu&sed oeo&oe it. 

«' Previous to the year 1745, the Ead of Olencaira 
was Governor of Dumbarton Castle. His Countess wss 
sister or cousin of Af array of Broughton, superior of the 
parish of Annworth in Galloway. At thia time, the 
schoolmaster of Annworth was Mr Aiidrew Waddel, 
A.M. (afierwaids well known as the translator of Bucha- 
nan's Psalms), who, beings very learned man, wasreoom- 
mended by Broughton to Lord Glencaim, as tutor to 
his sons. In this way, BIr Waddel was tnnslated from 
Annworth to Dumbarton Castle. During Mr Waddell'i 
residence with this noble family, a soldier in the garri- 
son, called Sutherland, died. Hia death was very soon 
followed by that of his wife ; and they left a son and 
daughter totally destitute. The boy, William, entered 
the army ; and Mr Waddel, who was no less remarka- 
ble for his humanity than his kaming, though encum- 
bered with a large familv of his own, and having very 
slender means, adopted the soldier's daughter. 

*^ The little Margaret Sutherland, as she grew up, be^ 
came a paragon of beauty, and was no lest admired for 
the gracefulness of her appearance than she was belo- 
ved for her amiable dispositions. Sncli attractions were 
too well calculated to excite stronger feeUnga than those 
of mere admiration. Though no less vutnons than 
beautiful, this innocent creature becan^e the victim of 
unlawful passions. A Captain Soott of the ArtOlety 
betrayed her unsuspecting confidence, and clandestinely 
carried her off from under the care of her venerable pro- 
tector. It may easily be conceived that the good old 
man was plunged into the deepest distress by this un- 
principled act. For three long yean, notwithstanding the 
most diligent and unceasing enquiries, he heard nothing 
of his much-loved proteg^. At last a letter came, ad- 
dressed to him in characters which he himsdf had uaght 
her to trace. The contents were most consolatory. The 
sweet girl, whose heart revolted at the idea of living 
with Captain Scott on the terms he proposed, had, with 
a degree of spirit for which he was not prepared, in- 
sisted on returning to the bosom of the family of ber 
excellent friend in Scotland, from whom she never once 
doubted, even under such ciroumstances, of meeting 
with the most cordial reception. The Ca4>tain found 
that to part with her was worse than death ; and at Ust 
adopted the virtuous resolution of affording her tlie 
only adequate reparation in his power, by making her 
his lawful wife, which ho had now done. 

^' We here come to the most interesting part of our sto- 
ry. When it became necessary to find a nurse for the in- 
fant Prince of Wales, the now happy and respectable 
Mrs Captain Scott (who had by this time increased her 
family) was suggested, and accepted ; and she hsd 
the distinguished honour of suckling our present most 
gracious Sovereign. The person from whom we have 
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derived oar Infonnadon is the grendaon of Mr WaddeL 
He is himself an old soldier, and saw Mrs Scott in 
JLfOndoii about twelve years ago. At this time she was 
old and infirm, but still retained traces of her former 
beau^. Id her elevation she did not forget her brother, 
wliOy liaving returned disabled from the wars^ enjojed, 
throogii her interest, a smaU pension*** 

We have been much pleased with the spirit of the fol- 
lowing 

soinrsT — TO lady d— ^ 

Lftdjr! thoa wert not form*d for this cold cUme^ 

Nor for thh tame and unchivalric age ; 

Thou'rt aU misplaced upon this humble stage^** 
llioa hast oome to the world behind thy time. 
Thoa shooldst have lived, five hundred years agome^ 
In some lone castle by the proud Garonne ; 
With such concourse of lovers from all Spain, 
Tliaft towna at length should rise on thy domain : 
Kings ahoald oome there to break thcar hearts in scores; 

And thou ahouldst hold a massacre of knights 
Once every week, until the river's shores 

Should peopled be with their unhallowed ^ritee. 
Thou ahouldst lay waste all Europe with thy charms, 
And give thyself to none but Death's victorious arms ! 

QhmgOfW is a city which, from the numerous literary 
effoaions it has already sent us, we are convinced con- 
tains many a poet, passing quietly and unobtrusively 
amid the unconscious dirong,— perhaps himself engaged 
in all die bustle of active business, — and more esteemed 
for his knowledge of arithmetic than for his portion of 
die divinus afflaiu§ ; but nevertheless, proud, honeHly 
proud, in the secret oonsdousness that a light is burning 
within him which gives him a participation in the feel- 
ings, and a kindred claim upon the friendship, of those 
who move afar ofi^ and ^' summer high upon the hills of 
God.** We are always glad to hear from Glasgow ; at 
present we have room for only one copy of verses ftom 
that qnartar, but they are striking and original i 

THE DEAD lLA.y*S MOAX. 

I thoeht the grave was a sweeter part. 

Where ane wud rest in a sounder sleep ; 
I thoeht that upon tiie tender heart 

The cauldness wud nae lie sae deep. 
I used to think, when I wont to lie 

By the dike-nde on the mossy brae, 
Wl* my een turned on the bonny blue sky, 

Where the wee wreathy clouds sae peacefully lay^ 
When I felt the summers breath warm on my rase. 

And o*er me was coming slumber deep- 
That the grave was sic another place. 

Where ane wud lie in as sweet a sleep. 

Bat I aee nae mair the heaven's gladsome licht. 

And nae mahr I feel the sweet breath o* the sky ; 
And Uack and heavy on my sicht 

The calm dead airs of my dungeon lie ; 
I for ever look on the gravels lonely wa\ 

Where creeps each earthy and loathsome beast. 
And frae which the big draps o' the dead dew fa*, 

And heavily sink through my wasting breast ; 
There's nae warm friendly voice to cheer 

The darkness and silence sae dismal and dree; 
There's nae salt word that comes to speer. 

How it is in the lanely house vri' me. 

Hark I how aboon my dreary grave, 

Weightily splashes the fiut-fa'ing rain ; 
Hark! how the sweeping nicht- winds ravc» 

When 8tay*d in their speed by the big grave-stane. 
I wish I were up, to straucht my banes. 

And drive frae my face the cauld dead air ; 
I wish I were up, that the friendly rains 

Micht wash the dark mould frae my tangled hahr ; 
I vrish I were up, ance mair to drink 

The fresh breath o* heaven frae the healthy pUin, 
And see the wee stars as they blithesomely blink, 

And hear the aweet voice o* a friend again ! 



We were about to conclude, when our eye fell on the 
following vekses by a poet who hides his light too much 
under a bushel, but whose name, we confidently antici- 
pate, will one day be far better known than his modesty 
will at present permit._It may be as a poet, or it may 
be in another capacity^ bat at all events as a man of 
genius: 

AD LTKAX. 

By E. B. 

The mom hath long been over the billows^ 

That call me to launch on life's wide sea ; 
And I'll leave thee, my lyre,— 4)ut not on the wUlowi^-* 

Till the breeze of my fortunes waken thee ! 
Though my bark be fndl, and rude the gale, 

A weaker than mine hath retum'd with gain ; 
And though lofty the song of a rival throng. 

Still, stm, into heaven, may mount thy strain 1 

Sweet friend of lifo !— though oft thy measures 

Have lured me to laugh at Wisdom's frowuy^ 
Tet thine were never the palling pleaaura^ 

That madden the hearts they mil to drown 1 
Tho' love's young light hath left my aight. 

And numy a comrade hath cross'd my way ; 
Thy frieudsnip^ since first its dawning I nunty 

Iiath never forsaken, could never betray ! 

Oh ! lighfs the finilt, if prudence outlive it, 

To spend our holiday yean with thee: 
And if pride refuse to smile and forgive ft. 

Thy worth may be proved mora wise than he. 
So sleepy my lyra I till manhood's fira 

Awaken thy chords into nobler life : 
And the heaven-bom strain that floats from thee ihm, 

May soar beyond the cold world's strife ! 

For a week or two we again drop the curtido. Our 
Slippers, during that period, will neither be heard of 
nor seen ; while in a more abstract and sublime, though 
less concentrated character, we shall travel over the land, 
intellectually embodied in that glorious emanation of 
mind— the Edinburoh Literart Journal. 



8KBTCHES OF THE LEADING MEMBERS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

VII. BR CHALMERS. 

Th e Style of Dr Chalmers* eloquence is so marked and 
peculiar, and iu defecto and its beauties are so promi- 
nent, that the only difference of opinion Which can exist 
with regard to it, must refer rather to its merit than to 
its character. If vigour of thought, and power of ima- 
gination, and warmth of colouring, and singularly for- 
cible expression, are the principal elements of oratory, 
Dr Ghahners is well entitled to all his fame. Few men 
can match him in communicating an air of freshness to 
common.pkces;-Jii« power of illustration is inexhausti. 
ble — ^his humour admirable — and no man can command 
more powerfully the attention, or engage the sympathio, 
of a popular audience. He is by no means a correct, 
much less a classical speaker ; there is nothing elegant 
about him, either in his person, his manners, or his Ian. 
guage ; neither is there any thing that is in the slight, 
est degree offensive ; there is no afiecution, no preten- 
sion ; — ^you are struck with the earnestness of his manner, 
and the enthusiasm with which he urges his argument ; 
and his vehement tones and uncouth gesticulations, are so 
much in unison with the character of his eloquence, or 
rather, they are so mu ch part and parcel of it, that although 
in another they would very justly incur ridicule, in him 
they serve only to strengthen the hold which the speak. 
er has upon our attention. Dr Chalmers, though a con- 
siderable proficient in the exact sciences, is not a close 
reasoner ; he seldom treats his argument as a logician 
would treat it ; he is fond of reasoning from analogy, 
and his great force lies in illustration. He presents the 
same idea under twenty different forms, he loads it with 
comparisons, he adorns it with all the brilliancy of or- 
nament which an exuberant fancy can command, and 
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nerer ditmwffff it till he hM Ufiihed upoo it mote 
wannth of imagiiiAUon, and a gieater Taricty of illus- 
tmtion, than would lerve a kM impaatkmed orator for a 
speech of two houra* length. He always speaks with ap- 
paitnt effort, but the difficulty eTldently arises not from 
any deBciency of ideas, but rather from the rapidity 
with which they present themseWes to his mind, and 
from his anxiety to express them in weighty language. 
His labour is like that of JufUter parturient^ painful, 
just because the offspring to which he ia giving birth 
must attain maturity before it leaves the brain^ that it 
ro^ nuh forth full-armed and irresistible. 

Dr Chalmers is not very powerful as a mere debater. 
He has not Or Thomson's readiness, nor his acuteness ; 
he cannot so easily extricate himself from a difficulty, 
nor can he avail himself with so mudi dexterity of any 
blander which his antagonist makes. He is, in diort, loo 
much of an orator, In the usual acceptation of the woid« 
to be distinguished as a special pleader. He is never 
flippant — ^be seldom indulges in personal sar cas m, . an d 
even his enthnsiasm is more the enthusiasm of gniius, 
than of party spirit His private character is highly 
amiable, and his interooume with churchmen of both 
parties extensive and liberaL It will not be wondered 
at, that a man possessed of such virtues and of such high 
intellectual endowments, should unite in his favour the 
suffhiges of political iiiends and political enemies,— 
and that his voice should have considerable weight in 
the courts of that Church which boasts of him as her 
most eloquent and popular preacher. 

VIII. FRIKCIPAL KICOL. 

Th'ls gentleman has long been distinguished in the 
Assembly by his useful talents for business, and his ac- 
quaintance with the constitution and rules of the Church. 
Without much merit as a sneaker, he, nevertheless, al- 
ways commands respect and attention, by the clearness 
of his statements, and the good order in which he mar- 
shals his arguments. His plain churchman-like man- 
ners and presence, and his unaffected style of delivery, 
eminently become the head of a College, and the occa- 
sional leader of a party. No man better knows the 
temper of the venerable house, or wattles the progress 
and turn of a debate with more intelligence ; and when- 
ever he ventures to recommend a particular decision of 
a Question, he seldom fails to carry a majority. It is, 
indeed, true, that the party with which be is connected 
usually forms, in itself, a majority of the Assembly ; but 
when we consider— what is certainly the case — ^that there 
is less subordination and unanimity among the members 
of this parly, than b to be remarked among the opposi- 
tion ; when we look at a numerous and increasing squa- 
drone voktHte^ which draws its recruits almost wholly 
from the moderate ranks ; and when we consider, that 
in the Assembly there are many perfectly independent 
men, who seldom make up, or know Aow to make up, 
their minds on a question, till it is fully discussed, and 
who vote without reference to party,— when we consi- 
der all this, we are not to refuse credit to the tact and 
judgment of the man, who succeeds roost frequently in 
directing the sense of the House. His policy is often, 
however, too timid and wavering to command the entire 
confidence of one, or the uniform respect of either party. 
In some of his healing motions— framed to catch the 
stray and the doubtiog— the very spirit of his principles 
seems to evaporate. He certainly wants the firmness and 
manly coiifidence of a great leader. Still, many who ob- 
ject to him all this and more, would be soxry, we have 
no doubt, to see a more sturdy politician hazard, by 
frequent failures on individual questions, the gener^ as- 
cendency of his party ; and many more would, if intrust- 
ed with the conduct of a party themselves, hesitate to 
incur the responsibility of those ultra measures from 
which they accuse the Principal of shrinking. Robert- 
son, with all the weight of his talents and his fame, and 
HiU, with all the influenct which his wisdom and grace- 



ful eloquence could command, were neither of them 
above that cantion which party spirit will sonMitimrs oil 
timidity ; and Pr Nicol, sucosedmg snch men, does well 
perhaps, even in this respect, to stand in the third da> 
gree cSf comparison. 

Dr Nicol hss been elected a meo^ber of the existing 
Assembly, and on this account we have spoken of him 
in the present tense, thoush we grieve to say, that indis- 
position now deprives, and is likely in future to dq>rive, 
church courts of his useful and respectable talentSt 

IS. MR CARMBMT 

Would evidently be the wit — ^we fear he Is, in real- 
ity, only the jester of the Assembly. The rndy gtin, 
and the loud laugh, waits on almost every sentence he 
utters ; but then his person, and looks, and gestures, and 
tones, all partake the triumph with his matter and 
speech ; and probably hare, atter all, the principal shue 
in the tSeet of hisorataiy. For whether be hit or miw 
—whether he speak sheer nonsense, or very inassiblp 
sense — ^whether nis humour be bastard or lawfully be- 
gotten — the result is pretty much the same. Indeed, we 
have known a text of Scripture, delivered in his rich snd 
very peculiar nasal tonea, pass for an exceeding good 
jest. But we doubt whether Mr Garment does not, with- 
out any intention of his, impose a littk boih on himself 
and the world. With the former party, he evidenUy 
passes for a cleverer and a wiser man than ha is ; snd 
with the latter, be has little credit for any thing but s 
fund of seoond^mte buffoonery. Bat, in point of fi^t, he 
is a person of some shrewdness, and not without a cv- 
tain insight into the merits of a question. We have beco 
sometimes struck with the fxactness of his memory m 
matters of precedent, and all his jokes aie not alike bed. 
But so long as be cultivates the reputation of • joker on- 
ly, he must be content to take his stand even hdowhis 
real, as we foar he always most below his own, valua- 
tion* 

X« DE MACaiLL. 

This gentleman is professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Remarkable for his extensive reed- 
ing in all the l»anches of theological i*>«w'»ig, aod for 
skill and assiduity in the management of hia das, he is 
advantageously known in church courts by the judgment 
and candour which he displays on most queations. As 
a speaker, he is pleasmg and unaffected. There ii s 
great appearance of seriousness and- self-oonviction in 
all his reasonings and statements, which cannot fail to 
recommend the man as well as bis argument. He is 
somewhat of a precisian perhaps in his opinions, ss 
well as in his mode of address ; but a Calvinist and a 
professor of Divinity will easily be forgiven on this 
score. The respectability of his station and attainments 
pointed him out last year as a Ptoper pecson for the 
Moderator's chair, which he filled with cxcmplsoy dig- 
nity and propriety. 

ZI. DR DAVID RITCanE. 

Were a man*s station as an orator to be determined 
by his general intellectual powers, we are not sure thst 
there is any individual connected with our diurch who 
would be entitled to take precedence of Dr David Rit- 
chie. No man reasons more closely, no man can expose 
a sophism more successfully, and few can £dUow out 
an argunient through all its parts, with so much preci- 
sion as this doughty logician. Accordingly, heneyafiuls 
to distinguish himself when he has an opportunity of 
addressing the understanding upon some idistruse ques- 
tion, or when the argument rests upon some nice dis- 
tinction which requires to be sUted and explahied. He 
thinks with clearness, and expresses himself correctly ; 
he is seldom pathetic, never flighty. He neither st- 
tempts to storm the affections of his audience by bursts 
of passion, nor is he ever so much warmed by his own 
eloquence as to lose sight of a single link in the chain 
of hia argument. H is great fault as a speaker in church 
I courts is, that he has no minute aoquaintaaee with the 




tensorboifaiMi. He %bCf well on the fltld oflMtde* 
but be makei a torry figiwe at drill. His ipeaking waots 
aoQtt of those qualities which are generally deemed 
eswndal to eloquenee^he is deficient in imagioation, 
and totally devoid of humour— and, what b still more 
uifortunate for an orator, he does not appeu to possess 
the srt of commanding the attention ana cnrying along 
with him the sympathy of a mixed assembly. His 
ontory is father foreosie than popular. He nerer speaks 
without exciting a general imprHsion of his strong in- 
teOectual power ; but he is not the person whom the 
lousger delights to hear. 

XII. THE 8OLICIT0R»OSirVRAL. 

The reason which we stated in our slight sketch of Sir 
Jimes Monerieff, must be our apology for mentioning 
Mr Hope so briefly, and for mentioning him at aU. H is 
official station ensures him at all times a respectful hear* 
ing in the General Assembly, and the more readily that 
he ii the son of the Lord President of the Court of Ses- 
non, a gentleman who has ever distinguished himself 
bf a stMdy adherence to our national Church, and by 
tlie fiiitfafiU discharge of his duty as one of its elders. 
The Solicitor-General is not a fluent speaker, but his 
adviee is often valuable ; and were it not that heamiret 
to somewhat more of authority, than it is proper for a 
Iiyman to possess in an ecclesiasticsl court, he would be a 

Eowerful acquisition for the party to which he attaches 
imself, and with whicli, we believe, he generally votes. 
Mr Hope la gentlemanly in his addrsss, understands 
wdl what he is about, is an excellent lawyer, and pos- 
MSies a large share of political sagacity, whidi, unitdl 
M it is in his case, with stndiness of principle, will, 
no doubt, raise him to a high^ if not the higliest, tank 
io his piofasaion. 



TRADinOMS OF THB PLAOUB IN BDTNBURQH. 

By Robert Chambers^ Author qfthe** Histories of the 
Scottish Reheliiovf' j-c. ^c 

Iir Edinbaigb, various supentitious ideas were che- 
rnhed among the common people respecting the plague, 
which scourged the city for the last time in 1645, when 
it was slso threatened by the Marquis of Montrose, and 
only saved ftwn the plunder of that cruel though gal- 
lut commander by &e dread which he entertained of 
mlBstion. Throogfaont the Old Town, various places 
used to be shown where it was said the plague was -shut 
np, and onn in particular was pointed out as its burial- 
place. The former were certain old houses in Beth*s 
Wynd, Marj King*s Close, du;. the doors and windows 
of which were either almost altogether buried lieneath 
the adjacent ground, or covered up with such a thick 
layer oif doat and mud, as it appeared they could only 
bsfe contracted during the lapse of several centuries. 
When the old pesuhouses of Beth*s Wynd were remo> 
fed in 1808, to make way for the extension of the Ad- 
Tocstes* Library, — for that storehouse of learning now 
occupies the aite of the said dwelling-places of supersti- 
tion, seriooa apprehensions were entertained by the 
gsssips of the w^nd, lest the plague should burst forth 
ftom its place of confinement, and do as much mischief 
io the no^bourhood as before it had been boimd over 
to keep the peaee. No result of any importance fol- 
lowed the deatmetion of the houses, however, except 
ihst, beneath the floor of one of them, two workmen 
found a pot full of gold and silver coins, which had pro- 
bsbly been burled there by an infected person, under 
the diead of being spoiled during his illness (which is 
Bid to have often been the case) by the Cleansers, and 
never recovered by the unfortunate owner. I have not 
leaned thai any other valuables were found in these 
houses at their dem<^tion ; but can, with not the less 
isfety, avoneh that it was customary, when a house was 
shut up for the plague, to leave the whole of the fuml- 
tare within. I was once informed, by an aged lady, 



who had lived a good deal moie than eighty years in 
Edinburgh, that, when ahe was a girl, then were some 
honses in the close where she resided (Allan's, first east 
f^om the Eschange,) said to be shut up on account of 
the plague, with all the furniture within, precisely in 
the same state as it had been left by the owneia when 
they died. Though it was known that coin, plate, and 
other things of vilue^ wera deposited in one or more of 
these houses, they had been permitted to remain undis* 
turl>ed for a century, and might have continued shut 
for a much longer period, but for a particular circum- 
stance. When the Highland army came to Edinburgh 
in 1745, many of the soldiers, at the risk of military pu« 
nishment, as is well known, committed such acts of ra- 
pacity as gave that gallant enterprise but too much of 
the appearance of a predatory invasion. Some, hearing 
of the treasures supposed to be concealed in the pest- 
houses of Alhm*s close, and entertaining no iear of an 
enemy so long dead as the plague, resolved to break 
them open, and possess themselves of whatever they 
found— 4in innocent species of plunder, as they thought* 
which neither ^^ ta law nor ta Prince** could be expected 
to visit with the punishment promised to the robbery of 
the living. Tiiey did break open the houses, and, as 
was expected, found many waluahle artidea, though, 
contrary to the anxious apprehensions of the neighbours, 
no fktal consequence ensued. The plate, which was all 
marked with eugraven ooats-of-arms, and the other 
things worth taking, were divided among the adventn- 
rcrs ; and afker the spell was thus brokoi, the honses 
were inhabited by poor people, who willin^y encoun- 
tered all the danger that o(mld be supposed to remain, 
for the sake of a free habiution. wnat was very re- 
markable, one of the Highlanders, when the army af- 
terwards visited Glasgow, lodged in the house of a rela- 
tion of my informant, who discovered, by the arms en- 
graved on a silver drinking-cup in the man*s possession, 
that the plundered house from which it was taken had 
belonged to his ancestor, and accordingly made an efibrt 
to take by force, and finally was glad to purchase, the 
said piece of plate, which he retained all his life aifVer- 
wards as a family-piece. The old lady from whom I 
derived thia singular story, had also a tradition, that the 
ancestress of a certain woUthy fomily in Edinlmrgh had 
accumulated a vast quandty of money and things of 
value, by attending those who were dying of the plague, 
which she was enabled to do with perfect safety on ac- 
count of her having had the distemper before, anid bdng, 
therefore, incapable of taking it again. The sick-nurses 
and clej3s<srs, it seems, were usially the heirs oi the 
dead, and many of them, like this person, laid the 
foundations of vast fortunes, which were, however, it 
was remarked, for the most part dissipated by their im- 
mediate successors. Thus, when Stirluig wss last ra- 
vaged by the plague, two pardcular men, who ahme 
performed, or could perform, the duties of attending the 
sick) became^ as is known from authentic records, pro- 
prietorsof mudi more than the half of the town ; yet, so 
litde doea this seem to have afiected the distribution of 
property in the long run, that the only desoendsnt of 
any of these two men, known to exist some years ago, 
was an old woman who did not possess an inch of land, 
built or unbuilt, and there has been, ever since the old- 
est inhabitants can remember, just as plentiful a variety 
of <^ lairds ** at Stirling as in any other town of its ex- 
tent. Tlie memory of the circumstance is preserved by 
certain tenements and pieces of ground, which, though 
now in the hands of various proprietors, still retain the 
names of those who inherited them in the singular way 
mentioned.* 

• In Stirliog, raeh wera tha ravages of the diatcmper, that all 
fha macbtntcs and tawo'^oundl died. The exaeiitkiiMr alao 
died. A mooDd it shown tai the duntliyafd of Stlrttng ai the 
burial-placw of those who perished. It is said to be a vault of 
stone-work, Imt to now covered over with soil. 



One of the mott picturesque aoeodoCes of the plague 
which 1 have collected in Edinburgh, bean that, du- 
ring the calamitous period, when the town was aban- 
doned to the rapacious and the dying, the awful silence 
which pervaded the streets, quite as much by day as 
through the night, used to be only broken in the dusk 
of the evening by a cart going through the city, attend- 
ed by a man, who rung a bell, and cried with a loud 
and solemn voice, *'' Throw oat your deid f ** Scarcely 
any thing could be conceived more awful than such a 
ceremony, peribrmed under such circumstances* 

The place in Edinburgh where ^^ the Plague was 
buried** is situated in Leith WynJ. This ancient, 
though much modernized street, as may be well known 
to some readers, is skirted on one side by a fragment of 
the wall of the city,— which, Heaven and the magistrates 
long preserve ! In the inside of this memorial of a 
former age, the soil rises almost to the very top^ and is, 
for the most part, employed in the capacity of a garden. 
Towards the bottom of the wynd, which, by the way, is 
very interesting, a small part of the ground seems enclosed 
as a sort of bleacbing-green, beins bounded on the west 
by a peculiarly uU house, in which there was once a Ro- 
man Catholic chapel, (burnt by the Protesiant mobs of 
1779.) From the wynd, the place is marked by a bulge^ 
and peculiar blackness in the external wall, as if occasion- 
ed by the press and nature of the mould within — and by 
one or two spectre-like trees, which throw their dismal 
forms half over the rampart, apparently bleached by the 
dews which would have nourished them in their younger 
days, and not bearing any leaves even in summer. Be- 
neath these trees, which seem to have been brought to 
their marrow-bones by the dreadful juxtaposition, *^ lies 
the Plague.*' It was buried here, says an old female 
informant, << by candle-light, at three o'clock in the 
morning, by Afr Ousthart, minister, long ago of the 
Trinity or College kirk, in presence of two witnesses, 
and not without ceremonies, such as praying and the 
like,"— 'the aversion of the Scottish Church to the bu- 
rial-service Itaving been apparently done away with in 
the extraordinary case of «' the Plague.*' What ^< the 
Ph^pie'* was, this worthy lady did not well know ; but 
she promised to enquire. At a second visit, she inform- 
ed our ignorance, that it was a thing which long ago 
used to come into people's houses, in the shape of long 
silken threads, palpable to the eye, but not to the touch, 
and which, flying about hither and thither in the air, 
cut the breaths of all with whom they came in contact. 
That her account of the funeral of the plague was true, 
she was quite certain ; for she h;:rsL'lf had bee;« at the 
sewing-school, when a girl, with two MisHes Gusthart, 
who were the grand.daugbters of the minister, and who 
told her the story.* Her great-grandfather, moreover, 
who died at a most advanced age while she was very 
young, ** had seen the Plague !" So, there was no 
occasion for incredulity. 

Seriously, it is by no means improbable, that some 
persons who died in Edinburgh of the plague were bu- 
rled here ; for this spot seems to have been part of the 
burying-ground anciently attached to the collegiate 
church in the immediate neighbourhood — ^bones having 
been found in making excavations in a wood-yard ad- 
jacent. A vast number of people, who died of the 
distemper on Burntsfield Links, whither tht:y were re- 
moved from the town by order of the magistrates, lie 
interred in thr precincts of St Roque's chapel« a reli- 
gious building, the ruins of which remained, till with- 
in the last few years, in a field to the south-west of the 
Grange. Yet the small secluded area, within the town- 
wall at Leith Wynd, may still have been the peculiar 

* There really were both a Mr and Mines Gusthart, at dif- 
fteent times, in Edinburgh. The minister, who seems to have 
lived about the end of the seventeenth oentury, is mention«l in 

1 a letter by Thomson the poet; and the Misset Gusthart are in- 

( lerted in Peter Williamson's Directory for 17B1. 



burial-place of a laat-infeeted person, or of Ae whole 
who died of the malady on one particular oocasioo. 

By the people of the wynd, whose sentiments were 
perhaps general in the vicinages of all pUoes where ^* die 
Plague was buried,** the awful area, the goblin trees, 
and the black bulge in the wall, used to be regarded in 
the last age as objects of fearful interest, and eveo hor- 
ror. What was beneath that thin sward, or within that 
dark wall, there was no saying. Did it contain the 
simple relics of mortality— the mouldering bones, the 
large over-fed worms, and the soft and sable mould, 
which had once thought and breathed ? Or did it cover, 
ss some said, the Pli^^ue itself ? Was this the prison 
of that old awful malefactor, or his grave ? Did he, the 
fiend— the scourge of humanity— not still dwell heie,^ 
in chains, perhaps, and confined within the incnmbent 
soil, but still alive, possessed of all his faculties, and 
instinct with quite as violent a disposition as ever ? 
Heaven and the magistrates long preserve that wall | If 
it were to be broken down, the inconceivable monster 
would burst forth from his den, demolish the whole 
wynd with one stroke of his tail, and swallow half of 
the people of the town at a mouthful ! 



THE DRAMA. 

Befobc deMeoding to the common Theatrical af- 
fairs of the week, we wish to lay before oar readers one 
or two original unpublished letters of great interest re» 
lating to the affiurs of the Drama. It was stated in our 
<' Theatrical Gatnp^^ last Saturday, thai the Londoa 
Managers proposed reducing the salaries of the leading 
performers, seeing that their exorbitant demands have 
had the very wont effect on the prosperity of the stsge. 
Three original letters which now lie before as, place this 
abuse in a very strong light, by bringing it into cootrait 
with what was customary Gfty years ago, in the golden 
age of the British Drama. The first letter is from Oar- 
rick to Mr Siddons, who was then a member of the 
Gloucester Theatre, and the husband of the afterwards j 
so celebrated Mn Siddons. It was in oooaequence of 
this letter that she made her Jtrtt appearance in Lon- 
don, and it must, therefore, be eonaideted in every point 
of view a great literary curiosity. Boaden, wImi he 
published his life of Mn Siddons, was not aware of ia 
existence. We present our readen with an accurate 
copy. 

Mb Gabbick to M& Siddovs. 

Adelphi, N<n}. 13, 177A- 
SiB,— I wish you joy of Mn Siddoiis*s safe delivery, 
and I hope she continues well. 

I am obliged to Mr Dinwoody for his politeness, and 
shall return him the money upon the fint notice of his 
return to town. And now about your coming to Lon- 
don ;— the sooner I see you here, with oonvenienoe to 
Mrs Siddons, will be of more conseouenoe to her and to 
me. She may have something to do if I see her soon, 
which may not be in my power to give her if she comet 
later ; — ^nay, indeed, if she cannot safely set out before 
the time you mentioned in a former letter, it would be 
better for her not to appear this season, but put oS* her 
joining us till the ne\t opening of our theatre ; but this 
I leave to your own determination. And now let me de- 
sire you to give me the earliest notice when you and Mrs 
Siddons can bs here, and what part or parts she would 
rather choose for her onset, that I may prepare accord- 
ingly. I should have no objection to Rosalind, as Mr 
Bute thought it your favourite part, but that a Mrs 
King has made her first appearance in that character. If 
vou will set down three or four that you and she think 
her most capital parts, I will make the choice. Li the 
meantime, I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

D. Gaebick. 
Mr Siddons^ helonging to the 
Theatre at Gloucester. 
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Blrs Siddons lost no rime after the receipt of this leu 
ter in proceeding to London, and on Friday the 29th 
Deeember of the same year, she made her appearance 
00 the metropolitan boards, having been announced as 
" a young lady.*' Her salary was to depend on her 
succeu ; and as Garrick does not seem to have e;>timated 
ber talents very highly, we may suppose it was small 
enough, particularly as she was discharged at the end of 
the Mason, and was not re-engaged for several years. In 
1776, Garrick and the other proprietor, Mr Lacy, sold 
their interest in Drury-Lane Theatre. The new mana- 
gers were, the cdebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Unlry, an eminent composer, whose daughter Sheridan 
married, and Or Kord, a physician. By the year 1781, 
Mrs Siddons' fame had so increased, as once more to at- 
tract the attention of the London managers ; and our se- 
cond letter is from Mr Linley to Mr Siddons, offering 
Mni Siddons an engagement for three years, at £10 per 
veek for the first year, £11 for the second, and £12 for 
(he third. It is couched in the following terms : 

Ma Linley to Ma Siddomb. 

Drury-Lane Theatre^ June 15, 178L 

SiB,^.As you desire an immediate answer to your 
letter, I write (with Doctor Ford*s concurrence) without 
loss of timcy-^Mr Sheridan not being in London ;— -for, 
u the difference of demand in point of salary is the on- 
Ij point (I think) we could disagree in, and as we wish 
to convince you of the sincerity of our inclination to en- 
gtge Mrs Siddons, we agree to your proposal of an arti- 
cle for three years, commencing in September 1782, at 
LIO, L.11, and Ii.l2 per week ; and such part of the 
eniaing season as she may be with us, at L. 10 per week, 
&e. &c., as per former letter. 

Mrs Siddons* benefit, in course of salary, must come 
early. It is true that, in some very few instances, we 
bare sgreed to pay a certain sum in lieu of a benefit, at 
the option of the performer ; but we have 1 ng since 
come to a resolution not to do so in any future engage- 
ment. Mrs Siddons* benefit, if she succeeds (as I doubt 
not she will) to answer ourt and your expectation, mu»t, 
in t*ic general course of things, be worth more than L.100 
to ber. She may rely upon every kind of justice from 
OS ; snd as we have the warmest expectation that her 
merit will entitle her to the encouragement of the public, 
consequently our obligation and interest will impel us 
to rive her every assistance in our power. 

We trust tliis letter will close the business betwixt us ; 
and your answer, as soon as convenient, will much ob- 
lige us. I am. Sir, (with our best wi^h^s to Mrs Sid- 
dons,) your most obedient and humble servant, 

Thomas Linley. 
Mr Siddons^ 

Theatre Royal^ Bath. 

The third letter is from the same to the same, written 
only ten days after'tbe forme*-, and contains some curi- 
ous remarlcs on the subject of benefits : 

Ma LiKLEY to Mr Siddons. 

SiE,— We have ezpcriencd that performers, being 
made certain of a stipulated sum at their benefits, it has 
j made them neglect their interest among their friends ; 
. and, under these circumstances, the profits of their nights 
! May fall short of what they ought to be. It is not the 
i difference of money, when this happens, that is the ob- 
I ject to us ; but where there is not an acquaintance and 
interest cultivated by performers of rank, it lessens their 
Tilae to the general welfare of the theatre, in proportion 
as they have less personal influence. There is the great- 
est likelihood that Mrs Siddons will make much more 
than L.100 by her night ; and in the good faith we have 
of her promoting ber own and our interest by doing so, 
ve agree to your proposal of making good the deficiency 
on the average of the time of. her engagement, should it 
piove otherwise. 



Your answer will ratify this agreement, and an article 
shall be prepared witliout loss of time. I am, Sir, (with 
compliments to Mrs Siddons,) your most obedient and 
humble servant, 

Thomas Linley* 
Drurt/^Lane Theatre^ 2Sth June^ 1782. 

P.S. It must be understood, that (should we not agree 
with Mr Palmer) Mrs Siddons is not to perform in or 
near London, before the commencement of her engage- 
ment with us. 

The engagement was concluded on the above tenns ; 
but as Air Palmer, the Bath manager, would not release 
Mrs Siddons from an engagement she had entered into 
with him, her appearance in London was delayed till the 
following year. On the lOth of October 1782, she came 
out as Isabella in the '* Fatal Marriage,*' and at once 
established herself as one of the first tragedians of the 
age. Between the lOrh and 30th of October, she tepeau 
ed Isabella eight times to crowded houses, and for the 
whole season continued to work equally hard,— /ir ten 
pounds per week* Though all the best actresses at 
present on the stage were made into one, they would 
fall far short of Mri Siddons ; yet the stars, both male 
and female, now demand from L.20 to L.30 a'Uight in 
London ; and when they ^' visit the provinces^** accord- 
ing to the fashionable phrase of the day, they insist upon 
L.50 a-nightf at half the entire receipts. The bad con- 
sequences which must result from yielding to such exor- 
bitance are too obvious to require to be pointed out. 
Managers must not only starve their ordinary company, 
cutoff their supernumeraries, put thdr scene-painters on 
short allowance, thin tlteir orchestra, and even tax their 
orange, women, — but, what is still worse, they must drive 
hard and niggard bargains with authors, and instead of 
encouraging, they will be more inclined to repress and 
blight dramatic genius. And all this because a few in- 
flated fellows, presuming on the public favour, grossly 
over-estimate their own value, and do not care a farthing 
though the British drama go to the deuce, provided they 
themselves are pampered into fatness. Their offence 
ought to be made a matter of popular cognizance. They 
should be hissed, hooted, and pelted off the stage, until 
they are brought to a ju»t sense of their own impudence, 
and become worthier followers in the footsteps of the 
illustrious Mrs Siddons, her hardly less illustrious bro- 
ther, and a host of others, who *^ knew their own worth, 
and reverenced the stage.** Until a reform takes place 
in this particular, a millstone will hang forever round 
the neck of the drama ; and though we are at some dis- 
tance from the root of the evil, wc are determined to 
return again and again to the charge, until we win over 
all the most influen tial part of the press to our sentiments, 
and do a great good to the literature of our country. 

We have had Madame Caradori here for two evenings 
this week. She is a very finished and beautiful singer, 
and has been very rapturously received in Edinburgh. 
With the exception of Pasta and Catalani, it is long 
since we heard a finer singer than Caradori. Her style 
is at once soft and brilliant, delicate and expressive. 
We regret much that she has not been able to join act- 
ing with singing, for there is so much pission and ene^y 
in Italian music, that it never can produce its full effect, 
unless when connected with some dramatic personation. 
We hope Caradori will visit us again with I>e Begnis, 
or others. 

The benefits have been going on prosperously. An 
actor should ever be ready to say, with the Roman 
patriot.. 

" 'Tis not in mortals to comnmnd success ; 

But we*ll do more, steeet publiCj—we*U. deserve it.*' 

Pritchard takes his benefit on Monday, and certainly 
deserves that patronage which, from the state of the 
box-plan, it is evident he will receive. No one ia more [ 
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enentiaHy niefal in the oonapanj, works hsrder, or with 
more good-wtU. In priTste life, too, Pritcfaard ia veiy 
generally and jostly esteemed for his gentlemanly man- 
nejta and most obliging disposition. 

<Mtr Cethettui. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



EPISTLE TO MR WILLIAM BERWICK. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

[Afew yean ago, Mr Berwlok lent the Ettridc Shephod a prt- 
•etttofahalfhagriMsdorhiibcstale, with diiectkim, writteo 
la plain proae, how to um it ; but the Shepherd, forgatliog or 
misundentaBdiog these, made lome miitaket— the eonsequeDce 
of which was, that the one-half of his bottles burst ; and what 
was saved of the ale was so thick, that about a third of each 
bottle was lost This year Mr Berwick sent him another cask, 
and, that he might pay a little more regard to the directions, 
wrote them in verse, which had the proper effect; and the ale 
turned out such a beverage as never before was tasted in Btp 
trick Forest,— 

•' So pure, so genuiiMb and so bright. 
One turns to *t aye with new deUght.*^ 

Beate Berwick ! hest of breath's renewers^ 

Thon best of men, and best of brewen^ 

(For I defy the Scottish nation 

To match me at alliteration,) 

Thou art a hero inch by inch, 

A friend, a brother in a pinch; 

I thought I scanned thy heart— thy head- 
As many do— Not we, indeed ! 

For never could I ween that thon 

Could have surprised me so as now ! 
I knew thee sterling at thy trade, 

The ae best brewer e'er was made ; 

I long knew this, have watch'd and noted it. 

Have said it, sworn it, sung it, quoted it ; 

I knew thee too a sturdy angler. 

No blundering blusterer or brangler. 

But one who would in courteous way 

Stand to thy tackle, night or day. 

And, at the last wonld weigh a creel 

With any man that winded reel ; 

And, though I grieve the world should know it, 

Even with a shepherd and a poet. 
I knew thee, too» a horseman good. 

As e'er bestrode the Highland brood ; 

For I once saw thee do a deed 

Which chivalry could scarce exceed, 

When leaving Yarrow, long agone, once, 

With Ritchie, for the fiuned St Ronan's, 
Even when the hues of night were seen. 
Tinging our mountains darkly green. 
And the young gloaming *gan to draw 
Her airy veil o'er Benger Law,— 
Though toddy Jugs had kept us bite. 
And darkness threatened by the gate, 
A horseman met thee fiercely galloping. 
With legs and arms all walloping, walloping. 
And, without pause to stay or greet him. 
You turned, you ran him, and you beat him. 

All this I know, and twenty times 
As much, that will not mould to rhymes. 
And why should virtues mentioned be 
Which others know as well as me ? 
I know thee, all the rest to pass. 
An excellent callant o'er a glass ; 
And when a third or halflins mellow, 
A right-unbowsome, stubborn fellow, 



With Uadds of doquencs about thM^ 
Which make the best disputers doubt thei^ 
Draw in their homs^ and make't their o^ect, 
On the first chancs^ to change the snlject. 

Shrewd Henry Seott, who argues madly, 
I've seen thee make him stuttor sadly ; 
And Forbes, who wants neither sense 
Nor yet a touch of eloquence, 
I've seen him oft, when hardly wrong. 
Obliged to langh and hold his tongue. 

As for Dunlop, when hardly press'd. 
He turns the matter to a jest,— 
Looks shy, as without care or pother. 
First to the one side, then the other. 
And say»— " My mannic^ that may bo 
Sound sense to you that's nane to me ; 
But this I still maintain— In one sense 
Your argument is downright nonsense.** 
Stand to them, Berwick ! yield to none ! 

Of all thy peers I know but one. 

In pith and ardour, beats thee thorongb— • 

A provost of an eastern borough : 

A tall, unsonsy, headstrong loun. 

Can beat a parliamenter down, 

With biting sanoe his language season. 

And crack a crown as well's a reason. 
But, honest Berwick, 'tis not that 

I have so long been aiming at ; 

Yet, when a rhyme with firiendship mellow^ 

My intimates are such queer fdlowsj, 

Sudi bold, impetuous, fervent masses 

Of law, of gospel, love and lasses, 

That whether I try to laud or sooiT them. 

It is not easy to get off them. 
However, all know these things tme ; 

But, till this day / never knew. 

Nor do \ think mankind yet know it, 

Tliat thou'rt a genuine, sterling roR } 

Yes, I profess, and risk the sequel. 

Of whom I ne'er beheld the equal. 
I've been presented oft with rhyme;. 

From doggerel to the true sublime* 

From David Tweedie to Lord Byron— 

Which any mortal man would tire on ; 

But all their poems put together, _^ 

Compared with thine, are but a feather. 

Which every breeze away can puff; 

But thine's the genuine, sterUng stuff,— 

So strong, so mellow, and so bright, 

One turns to it aye with new delight^^> 

It hath a freshneas and a zest. 

As Mr Jeffrey would express't, 

That bears it forth afiu* before 

The first of all the rhyming lore. 
'Twas wrote in firiendship— men may crave it, 

The world may beg, but shall not have it ; 

But whae'er comes with thy permission, 

I'll trust it to his fair decision. 

And ten to one that he'll agree 

In the same sentiment with me. 

That William Berwick's verse surpasses 

All bards that e'er have dimb'd Parnassus. 
They grow so stale, so dead, ao flat. 

One quite forgets what they'd be at. 

And scarcely one of them disoover 
Charms to induce a twice going over ; 
But thine, dear Berwidc, can beguile 
The dourest fiux into a smil»— > 
Can move the spirit man within, 
Till in his- ears a singing din 
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Infbrma him, to his oonstemotion, 
Tliat Berwick's strain is inspiration. 

It suits not the old Shepherd's tongue 
To flatter either old or young. 
Except a blithe and bonny lassie^—- 
He la. for that a deal too saucy : 
So I protest, in downright plainneaa^ 
For Yigour, parity, and fineness, 
That of aU poetry, (whoe'er grudge it. 
And I by this should be some judge o\) 
I give the preference express 
To this same firiend whom I address,— 
£Ten William Berwick, whose libations 
Haye crown*d him, by all estimationa^ 
HeiMl brewer of the Modem Athens. 
This I tubacribe, on column narrow, 
James Hogg, head shepherd of the Yarrow^ 
Before these witnesses of note, 
George Anderson and Walter Scott. 

MowU Benger, March 25My 1829. 

TELL ON THE MOUNTAINS.* 
Oncs more I breathe the mountain air ; once more 
I tread my own finee hills ! Even as a child 
Clings to its mother's breast, so do I turn 
To thee^ my glorious home. My lofty soul 
Throws all its fetters off: in its proud flight, 
*T]s like the new-fledged eaglet, whose strong wing 
Sesffs to the sun it long has gazed upon 
With eye undazzled. Oh ! ye mighty race 
That stand like frowning giants, fix'd to guard 
My own proud land ; why did ye not hurl down 
The thundering avalanche, when at your feet 
The base usurper stood? A touch— a breath. 
Nay, even the breath of prayer, ere now, has brought 
Destruction on the hunter's head ; and yet 
The tyrant psssM in safety. God of Heaven ! 
Where slept thy thunderbolt ? 

Oh 1 Liberty, 
ThoQ dioioest gift of Heaven ; and wanting which 
Life is as nothing ; hast thou then forgot 
Thy native home ; and must the feet of slaves 
Pollute this glorious scene ? It cannot be. 
Even M the smile of Heaven can pierce Uie depths 
Of these dark cavei^ and iMd the vvild-flowers bloom 
In spots where man has never dared to tread ; 
So thy sweet influence still is seen amid 
These beetling diflSk Some hearts yet beat for the^ 
And how alive to Heaven : thy spirit lives. 
Ay, and shall live, ^Hien even the very name 
Of tyrant is forgot Lo ! while I gaze 
Upoo the mist that wreathes yon mountain's brow, 
Tlie sanbeam touches it, and it becomes 
A crown of glory on his hoary head : 
Oh ! is not this a presage of the dawn 
Of freedom o'er the world ? Hear me then, bright 
And beaming Heaven ! while kneeling thus I swear 
To live for Freedom, or with her to die ! 
New Fork. 



MANHOOD. 
By Henry G. BelL 

Thxt tdl me that I cannot write as when 
Toung feeling lent its fireshness to each thought,— 

* An Amerlean poet of great promiM if the author of theie 
niiited sad vigoroiu Une«. As the Litsrarv Journal crosiet 
the ACbuitle^ we are (dad that be will have an opportunity of 
out his oontrlmitloos to hit oountrynien* m one of the 
of tiie Modem Athens.— Etf. Lif^ Jour. 



They tell me thai I ne'er shall know again. 
Now I have mingled aa a man with men, 

Hopes that for me were fraught 

With wealth, which vulgar gold has never boaght. 

Perchance it is too true;— this filmy world 

Is ever weaving cobwebs round the heart ; 
From his cloud-castle, with his banners furl'd. 
The spirit of romance too soon is hurrd« 
And his young votaries start 
To see his meteor light so soon depart. 

Tet will I combat with realitieB^— 
And with bright hues of my own choice invest 

These emerald flelds, and yonder sapphire sUcs; 

And more than aught external will I prize 
Each thought that builds its nest 
In the quiet shelter of my peaceful breast 

Let me not yield— and I may flnd even yet 

Of joyous feeling an abundant store ; 
I will not waste my days in vain rq;ret; 
The sun goes down, but when the sun has set» 

By heaven's sea and shores 

The ever-shining stars come ferth the more. 

Ill worship nature still— and there shall be 
A still abiding spell in her wild voice; 

And every fountain, every living tree. 

Shall to my heart be rife with poesy; 
And mid the dark world's noise^ 
I'll hear a music which shall say— Rqolce ! 



SONNET TO PRUDENCE.* 

Prudekck ! thou cold and calculating thing. 
Dost ihou thy head amongst the Virtues rear? 
Thou that from Sophistry art taught to springs 
And dazvJing in false colours to appear ;— 
I hate thy heartless path o'er frozen snow» 
Track'd by suspicion, apathy, and pride, 
Yet never melted by affection's glow. 
Nor e'er by noUe^ generous feeling tried. 
Still shine obscure in earthy, glow-worm light,— 
Lure grovllng souls, that dare not soar on high ; 
Then sink forgotten in an endless night, 
Ephemeral insect, gender'd but to die; 
Whilst noble Worth, from thy society driven. 
Will flnd a home and resting-place in Heaven. 
Aberdeen, Bzatbicx. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIKS. 



Nbw Plan op EDiirBUROH.»We have leen a New Plan of 
Edinburgh, entitled, «' The City Diiectorf ; or» Stranger^ Guide 
to Edinburgh, Leith, and their Environs," which, for iti distinet- 
nets, accuracy, and oompletcnen, we have no hesitation in re- 
commending to our readers. Itoootidns, betides, analphabeti' 
cat lift of all the streets, squares, places, puUBo buildings, 
churches, villas, te., and ezhibiti both the roads in the vicinity, 
and all the new and intended Improvements. It is put up in a 
neat case, and is sold at a very moderate priee. 

Whist.— To those who love whist, and, after chess. It Is pro- 
bably the best game extant, Mr Amand's neat little wotk, which 
has Just been published, called, " An Epitome of the Gasae of 
Whist, Long and Short," will be very acceptable. It Is written 
in a more popular and agreeable style than HoylePS Tieatlsfl^ and 
contains many instructions which Hoyle has omitted. 

• In the eoBtunenaeespCation of the term* 
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We undentand Chat McMn Andeiwm and Hunter, the pab- 
liihen of the lUp of the Basin of the Fritli of Forth, which we 
lately noticed, are to publiih this lummer a Map of the Basin of 
the Tar, including the greater part of Perthshire, Strathmore, 
the Braes of Angus, &e. The Map is to be accompanied by a 
work, entitled, " The Topography of the Basin of the Tay;" 
and it is expelled that they will be found exceedingly useAil both 
to timvellcrt and persons residing in that district. Mr Knox's 
skni, who b to execute the Map, has been generally aduow- 
lodged ; and In proof of it. it is only neceesary to mentioahls fimr- 
•heet Map of Mid-Lothian. 

Observatioos on the Rural AHUrt of Irdands or, a Practical 
Txcatiie on Fanning, Planting, and Gardening;, adapted to the 
Circunutanees, Resources, Soil, and Climate of that country, in- 
cluding some remarks on the reclaiming of Bogs and Wastes, and 
a few HinU on Ornamental Gardening, By JoasFH Laubbat, 
Esq. will be published in Dublin in a few days. 

Tales of the Irish Peasantry, conUining~IntrO(!ueUon— The 
Wedding^'V'he Wake— The Funeral— The Party Fight— The 
Battle of the Factions— The Hedge School— The Station, arc an- 
nounced by McsBTi CuERY 6l Co. of Dublin. 

A History of the French Newspaper press, which, it is said, will 
contain some curious information, haa been announced at Paris. 

Captain Frankland, R.N. is about to publish an account of his 
Tisit to Constantinople. 

Mr Doddridge Humphreys, the grandson of Dr Doddridge, 
has been sometime engsged in preparing for publicaiion the 
Diary and Correspondenoe of that celebrated Divine ; and the 
work will be pre&entcd to the public shortly. 

Mr Banim's *' Battle of the Boyne** is among the most recent 
translations of our abundant woiks of fiction into the French 

tooKue. 

Turn Pkhtodicai. Pasas iw Switzseland.— We are In the 
habit of looking upon Switierland as the country of independence 
and politiaal flreedsm par exeeOetue. The sUte of the press in that 
eonntry, howeter. Is very little in accordance with such an opi- 
nkm. Throughout the whole of Switaerland, only twenty-ei^t 
newspapers are published, twenty-two of which are written in the 
German, two in the Italian, and four in the French language. 
Most of them are weekly, and some are published only once or 
twice a-muntb. In the Canton of Berne, for iiutance, which is 
one of the most extensive and best inhaUied, there is only one 
insignificant newspaper published ; in the Canton de Vaud three, 
and one at Geneva. But all of tium are subjected to the most 
rigid ceosurcb especially with regard to foreign news of every de- 
ftfiption. 

Tbom'b STATi>B8.*-Thcse pieces of art have met wi ih much at- 
tention in London. Since they arrived there, which was on 
the SSd of April, they have been visited by upwards of ten thou- 
sand persons. The Londoners, however, have been sadly puziled 
to find out what was meant by Souter Johnny. Tam O'Shanter 
they could understand to be the name of a person; but Souter 
was to them worse than High Dutch. In the adveztisemenU, 
therefoie, which are uow inserted in the newspapers, we find a 
note at SouUr, explaining that, being interpreted, it means 
" Cobbler.** We are informed that, in the best circles east of 
Temple Bar, our old friends are now known by the names of 
«« Thomas (TShanter and Cobbltr John." 

Eldbes ov trb Kiek.— We have read a pamphlet which has 
Just been published, addressed to the Elders of the Church of 
Scotland, by a Country Elder, in which he calls upon them to 
agitate for the jestoratioo of privileges, ot which, he maintains, 
they have been unjustly deprived,— a right to preach and baptise* 
The pamphlet is not ill written { but we suspect its object is £sr 
firom being Judicious. 

Pbebwoloov.— Mr Combe has published a small pamphlet in 
reply to Mr Stone's recent attack on Phrenology, which our 
readers will recollect we noticed at some length. Mr Combe has 
JkVed in his attempt to get the better of Mr Stone's argumenU, or 
rather of his facts. A rejoinder from Mr Stone is to be published, 
we believe this day ; and it will cerUinly not be a difficult ta»k 
for him to put Mr Combe in even a more awkward light than be. 
fore. Mr Combe has, in the first place, passed over, sub sUentio» 
some of Mr Stone's strongest statements, and consequently admits 
that they are unanswerable ; in the second place, he has fallen 
into a mistake, worthy only of a schoolboy, by confoundiog the 
measurements of proportion with those of absolute size j and, in 
the third place, the manner In which Mr Combe aflfects to talk of 
public opinion« aa conveyed through the nwriium of the periodi- 



cal pros, indicates a degree of nophlloeophicBl self-suflicicncy, 
pardonable only in one who feels that his last resource u to biaaen 
out his iktc 

Thtatrieai Ooss^— A new play, called •' The Partisans,* writ- 
ten by Planch^, has been brought out at Drury Lane with mudi 
success. The scene is laid in Paris in 1649. Listen plays a prin- 
cipal part in a manner with which the London critics are greatly 
delighted.— Miss Sroithson has appeared In JuHti s but it wont da 
Miss Smithson is universally damned, with the aasurance that she 
is a respectable aetrtm If a steam-boat is to be had at any town 
on the English coast, let her return with all expedition to Is beiU 
Fraace.— The Haymarket Theatre is to open on the 15lh of June. 
Farrcn, Cooper. Vining, Miss F. Kelly, Mrs Glover, and Mrs 
Huinby, oonuneoce the campaign. Listen, too, is engaged for 
six weeks.— The English Opera House b to open on the lu of 
July ; Sapio and Miss Paton are to be of the company. — We ob- 
serve that Mrs T. Hill of our Theatre has made a very Judicious 
selection of pieces for her benefit, which takes place this evcaiBg. 

Weekly List or PERPOEMAircxfl. 
May 23—29. 
Sat. Rob Roy, Nof^ Paul and Virginia, 
Mow. Simpson and Co,, a Conctet, Mr TomkioM, ^ the Scape- 

Go it. 
Tubs. Jane Shore, 4- GUderojf, 
Wbo. Ways and Means, a Concert, Be Ues Wn TVulft* 4 Tlu 

Utile Jockey. 
Thues. Sweethearts and Wives, The Rtndamma, 4> Vu Oentts 

Shepherd. 
FBI. Paul Pry, ^ Charles XIl, 



TO OUR READERS. 
Thb present Number conchides the First Vohnne of the Eniv- 
Bvaea Litbraev Joubm ai., and with it will be delivered a Title- 
page and Index. We hope our readers will now be inclined 
to agree with us in thinking, that the dae and shape we 
have chosen are those most likely to give a pctmancnt value to 
the cttBtents of the Uturary Journal, by the fsciilliee diey afltard 
for binding into handsome voiumcs, IbdUtles whkb wa aee not 
aware that sny other weekly periodieal pcessseea to tba aame eip 
tent— We commence the second volume next SatuiAAy with a 
new font of types; and, encouraged by the very great sucocss 
which has hitherto attended our labours, we are determined to 
spare no expeos? or exertion to render it still superior to its pre- 
decessor. It may be considered as some earnest of our Intentions 
when we state, that we have already in our iiossessloii, foe the 
next and succeeding numbers, communications from J. H. Wip- 
rsN. the author of " Aonian Hours,** and the translator of Tss- 
so's ** Jerusalem Delivered,**— A laric A. Watts,— Thb Et. 

TRICK SbsPHXED, — WlLLTAM TBNBAlfT,— De OlE.I.BaPIE,— 

De MoEBHBAO,— John MAi.coLM,->DBBWBirr CoiwrAT, and 
many others whose names and contxibotions will ^cedily spesk 
for themselves. We contemplate also many other articles upon 
new and original subjects, our earnest dcrire being to nciake every 
Number of the Journal as varied and spirited as possible, whl^ 
the great extension of our resources will not render a dificult 
task. 

A few copies of our First Volume will befiDund ot> sale at car 
Publisher's here and in other prindpal towns -, but as the Bam- 
ber is limited, early application will be neceoary. 



*a* The Binder should be instructed to place the pBgo of adve^ 
tisemenu at the end of the volume, so as to form an AppendiM. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have fallen slightly in arrears with one or two 
which, howcTcr, we have reserved intentionally for the com- 
mencement of our second volume ; and in future we venture lo 
say, our readers will find us still earlier then usual la our noCkes 
of new publications. 

To Alaric A . Watts, Esq. we begto return our very best thsnks. 

Mr D. Moore's poem will appear, if possible, in our next ; as 
also the sonnet by Thomas Brydson { and the excdknt article on 
the Toils and Pains of Authorship. 

We mentioned In our last that James Montigaaiery was a *' Qua- 
ker ;** we ought to have said a Moravian. 

«« FeUx** is inadmissible.— The '< Sonnet" by " N. C**of GUs- 
gow, is very tolerable as poetry goest and the " Biid Srag" is bj 
no means '* odiously bad." 



PROSPECTUS 



OF A 



NEW PERIODICAL WORK, 



TO BE ENTITLED THE 



EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; 



OR 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



** NoiTM. Il aWb Jamti, If ODe of the belt, Imcmim moit ImiiiieH-lIke Protpeetuies I ever nid— of a bow Wookly Periodieil, 
ibmit to bo publlilMd Ib Edtai1mi|li» In tho middle of Novmbei^THs Edutbubob LitbbabtJopbhjx. From wliot I know of 
Iho Editor. afntloaMn of talent, ipiriti and penoTanuoe. I focetell the book will prniper. 

SBBrHBBDw— I flhall ba glad or that, for ane gets tired o* that etomal toonf— Slackwood't MagiMi Plirkirood'i 
dbmin' 1b aae^ lugii« day and alg^t, a' life-long. 

NoBTB.-Oae doflt indeed.*— NoeCet JmbmlatM i» Bladtmoof 9 Magtuimipr November 1818. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

The iiioeen which has attended the " Edinburgh LUerary JintmaT having made it neoenary to 
puUiah a Second Edition of the First Monthly Part, it haa been judged better to present the Reader 
with a copy of the original ProspectuSy on the canod leaf, inatead of repeating the AdTertiaementa, 
which have now ceased to possess any interest. 



IT has long afibrded sabject for sarprise, that, 

^ with the ezoeption of << The Edinburgh Review '* 
and ** Bladnoood^s Magaxbne^ Scotland poosesaea no p». 
riodlenl pablicntion deroCed exohidrely to literary par- 
poaea. It would certainly be difficult to diaoover why 
Laodon ahoold numopQlize all worfcaof a nature aimilar 
to << The LUerary Geatettej'* " The Weekly Bemew, ** The 
Jthenegum," or •* The Literary Chronicle.** Both em a 
city wUeh has loof been oelehnted for ita learning, and 
at the d^ital of the northern diviaion of the laland, 
EdinbuiEhy if not the head-quarters, muat at leaatbe re- 
guded as one of the mott eiBdent atrongholda of British 
literatim. Why then should ita inhabitants be not 
«ily indebted to their southern neighbours for almost 
iD their infonnation regarding the proceedings of the li- 
terary worid, but be forced to reoelTe with tacit aoqui* 
CMcnee the metropolitan tUeta on all matters of 4aiticism 
and bellea lettres? It is not to be denied that the in- 
ofHiTenieiice has long been fdt. In some degree to lessen 
the evil, our Newspaper Editors have, in several in- 
itanoes, laudably exerted themselves to mingle general 
LHersturc with the News and Politics of the day. But 
the salgedB are so widely different, that U must ever be 
imnd impovible to bestow a due degree of attention on 
both, CTcn where that rare versatility of genius exists, 
which in capable of turning with readiness and success 
fiiHn the one to the other. Nothing can properly supply 
the dcsidcntiim but a new and distinct Publication. 

The objects which the Proprietors and Editor of 
" Ths EnniBuaoB LirxaAav Joubval" have prind- 
psDy in Tiew are the following :— 



LITERARY CRITICISM. 

Under this head will be comprised Reviews of all New 
Works of interest. It cMmot be eap e cle d thai London 
Publications will be noticed sooner in Edinburgh than 
in London ; but no dcilay of any conseiiuence will be al- 
lowed to take place : whilst, on theother hand, the Edi* 
tor pledges hinkself to maintain a priority aver the Lon* 
don prees in ku Reviews cf ail Worke pabHahed in Scot' 
l4nuL Nor is it his intention to limit himself in his no- 
tiees of these Works to a mere selection; buttocKpressan 
opinion, however brief it may occasiottallybeb on eeery book 
that lames from the Scottish Press. As both authors and 
pubUshers may thus depend upon being brought before 
the eye of the Public, and as the strictest Impartiality— 
whidi will give way to no private interests whatever* 
will form one of the leadhig ftatures of " The Literary 
Jountal,** it is hoped thai this part of the plan may ao. 
quire an importance proportionate to its utility. " T%e 
Edinburgh Review** has almost ceased to be a Review ; 
and <' SlackwoodTe Magaxine,** in its graver articles, Is 
not so of^ critical as argumentative. The work now 
announced, if Its execution be at all in accordance with 
its conception, may be fimnd a not unsuitable companion 
to those older and well-established Periodicals. 

IL 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

This is a very general and comprehensive term, and 
has not unfrequentiy been used, in a Prospectus like the 



PROSPECTUS. 



ynmntf as m eonTOiicnt mode of niiiiig Tagoe acpectqr 
tionaiWluchwcreDeTertobeTeiJized. It is not derired 
that the PuWic should Jud^e of " The Literary JoumaT 
by what is promised, but by what is done. Under the 
above title wiU appear, Sketches of Society and Manners, 
— TUes and ImaginatiTe Pieces, whether graTe or gay, 
^TranslaUona finnn the German, Danish, and other 
popular modem tonguei,— 4he Sayings and Ddngs of 
Tarious Literary Correspondents in different qnarten of 
the world,— ^ews of the Highways and Byways of our 
own oonntry,^-and of the Lights and Shadows of na- 
tional and indlTidual character. The valuable assistance 
he has abrady secured, enables the Editor to anticipate 
confidently that this part of the « Begutor" wiU not be 
unworthy the reputation of those by whom it will be 
principally supplied. 

in. 

FINE ARTS. 
An attention to the Fine Arts is not now confined, 
as it once was, to that smaU portion of the community, 
whose taste, or whose neocMtiei, direct them to the 
study. There are master-spirits, it is true, who take 
the lead, each in his own department; but gnater in- 
tdlectual discernment pervades the pubUc mind general- 
ly, and the progress and encouragement of the Fine 
Arto has become anolgectof ahnost universal interwt. 
Architecture, Sculpture, Uudc, and Painting, especially 
in so far as wgards Scotland, will be treated of with 
dHIgenoe and anxiety in the " Literary JoumaL'' The 
I>rtima will meet with like attention; and Portry wiU 
find itself under the patronage, not only of several est»- 
bUahcd and popular minstrels, but of some whose lyres 
have perhi^ nearly as deep a tone, although their echoes 
may not yet have been heard so &r. 

IV. 
RELIGIOUS, POLITICAL, AND SCIENTI- 
FIC DISCUSSION. 
Entindy avoiding the meshes of any party either in 
ehunsh or slate, the " Literary Journal " will, neverthe- 
less, be open to bold and honourable discussion upon aU 
topics of Political, Rdiglous, and Scientific importance. 
Profewing to advocate no peculiar system, and disavow- 
ing tiie fetters of preconceived opinion. Its animadver- 
dL win be made fearlessly, audits P«J" •TJ'^^f^^ 
inter«tedly. A wide and highly usefiil field will thus 
l^^rown open ; and it is the Editor's intention, that 
few events of consequence shaU take place intiiepollti- 
lad. reUrious, or scientific world, wltiiout meeting vritii 
eonsiderationlnhtojoumoi. He hopes, by these me«i^ 
rmakeit a publication tiiat wiU be looked to, not by 
tiie man ofletters alone, but by many whose pursuits 
aw of amore gentfBl and miscellaneous description. 



V. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLI- 
GENCE, CHIT-CHAT, AND VARIETIES. 

These terms expbdn themsdves. Early annoonce- 
ments of New PubUcailons will always be given— fo- 
reign as well as domestic ; and numerous little Nugm 
Xitemritf wiU be added to amuse a lighter hour. 

VI. 
LITERARY ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Every'attention will be paid toUie prompt insertion 
and lucid arrangement of Advertisements connected witii 
Littfature, Sdenoe, or tiie FhM Arts. Advertisements 
are of course not to be calculated on unless pubUsbm 
diacover tiiat tiielr appearance in tiie « Jimnw/" i*. 
dounds to the advantage of the works advertised. Ex- 
perience alone can bring tiiis to tiie test; but aa the 
« Jownia/ " vrill be dreolated precisdy among that daas 
upon whom publishers most depend, it would certainly 
Mem to be a fitting vehicle for the Intimations they have 
ao ftequentiy occasion to make to tiie reading public 
The rate of charges will be the same as that adopted by 

other works of a similar kind. 

Such isa brief view of what it is proposed ahaR con- 
stitute the leading contents of " The Edbdntrgh Literary 
Journal'' Whether the promises now made are to be 
fulfilled, or fiirfelted, the publk wiU ^eedily ha^a an 
opportunity of judging, and upon their decision must 
the fiite of the work depend. The Editor wlU only fur- 
titer add tiiat, as has been already hhited, he haa seewed 
the assistance of many contributors of literary celebrity, 
whose style and signatures T»rill proTi^ in early Numbers, 
that this assertion is no idle boast. 



The work will be published every Saturday, and wifl 
be elegantiy printed in double columns, on royal oelavo. 
Togive assurance of the accuracy and beauty of iutypo- 
gntphical details, it is sufficient to mention, tiiat it wifl 
inue firom the Ballamtyhe Paxss. 

Price of each No. 6d., and lOd. when stamped and 
sent free by poet ; but arrangemenU have been made, by 

which unstamped copies will be ddivered on tiie day of 
puUicatkm to subscribera in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
otiierplaces. It wiU be sold likewise in Mentiily P^rts 
rprice 2s. ) ncatiy covered ; and will be made up into vo- 
limei every half-year, one gnat olgect being to make its 

contents of standard interest and value. 



EDINBURGH: 

PubliAed for the Proprietota, every Saturday Morning, 

By CONSTABLE & CO. WATERLOO PLACE; 

SOLD ALSO ^^ 

Price ed. or Stamped, and tent free by poity lOd. 
Printed by Ballahtykb wd Co., Paul's Wwk, Canopgate. 
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TO OUR COUNTRY READERS. 

We omitted to mention to our Country Reftden lut Saturday. 
that on aooount of an unaToklable driay in procuring our itamped 
p^par flrom London, our itamiyrt impraMlon for the two Ant 
Numbcn is on paper inferior to oar own. The third Niunber» 
howerer, will be on the p^ier we shall always use. 



THE KINO. 

From the dntrUr. 



So nMUiyscooants of a contradictory natare have ap- 
peared in the daily paper* relative to the state of hii 
Majesty *a health, that It has become necessary to notice 
them, and to publish the following statement, upon the 
accuracy of which perfect reliance may be placed. In 
the first place, we can positively contradict the alarming 
reports which have been put forward. It is well known 
tliat his Majesty had an attack of gout, and that after 
such an attack, it is requisite for persons recovering from 
it to take such precautions as miy be nece«sary against 
a relapse. And those precautions have been of coarse 
recommended, and adopted by bis Majesty. Such is the 
present state of his Majesty*s health. ..With respect to 
the issuing of buUetios, no roan can for a moment sup- 
pose that his Majesty*s advisers would so fiu neglect 
wlmt they owe to their Sovereign and to their coantry, 
as to withhold them liad there been any actual necessity. 
But there has not been— there Is nothing, either as to 
the facts or to precedes ts^ wiuch would in the slightest 
degree have justiBed such a proceeding. To conclude, 
his Mi^esty has suffered nnder an attack of gout— he 
has recovered from it— and has recourse to suc£ precau- 
tions as bis medical advisen deem necessary s^ttnst a 
relapee. 

If we wanted, which we do not, any confirmation of 
the Accuimcy of this statement we should have derived 
it from the speech of the chairman of the East India 
Directors^ who, at tlie dinner given to his Majesty^s mi- 
nistcES on Wednesday last <the day on which we an- 
nouaoed the welcome intelligence), declared, in propo- 
sing his Majesty's health, that it was " to him a source 
of the highest gratification, and in this feeling he knew 
that he should be joined by all present, to i^ to that 
toast, that has Majesty was now nearly restored to per- 

ect health." This Information, given as it was in the 
preacnoe of bis Majesty's Ministers^ was considered by 
the company as official, and was received by a burst 
of long-coQtioued applause. 



by the intervention of Neutral Powers offering their 
mediation for the arrangement of all differences be- 
tween them. We pretend not to be at all acquainted 
with the intentions of this cabinet or the other ; but we 
say, that they will invite mediation, because thdr duty 
and their interest require that they should do it, and 
because the pause which winter creates in military Ope- 
rations offers them the most favourable opportunity. 



EXTRAORDXNABY FOO. 



Oir Tuesday and Wednesday nights, Ixmdon and 
neighbourhood, and we know not how far besides, 
were visited by one of the most dense fogs ever remem- 
bered. The appearance of the atmosphere wns singu- 
larly awful ; the strongest gas lights only resembled, even 
in the closest contact widi ihem, a farthing rushlight en- 
closed in a dingy bladder; and there was a frosty damp- 
ness and mephitic exhalation fivm the fog which was 
sadly dangerous to the old and the aching, as the dark- 
ness was to the young and the giddy. Those who ven- 
tured out to banish care by vi»its to the theatres, were 
the wont off of all ; ibr, in addition to groping hom^ 
wards at midnight, they actnally saw nothing of the 
play, for the fog very quietly and gradually tick pos- 
session of those lofty bnildinga, and s-on made pit, gal- 
lery, boxes, and stagey *' darkness visible." The gods 
in the galloies oalkd for lighfa, hot stars in the Imna- 
ment would not have served them in die dense atmo- 
sphere which enveloped every thiny;. In the stieetB and 
roads, we lament to say, many accidents happened, and 
even with light links the utmost caution becaaoe neces- 
sary, and people w^ie seen tumbling about every wiiere 
The fog was so dense down the river that all business in 
loading and unloading aliipplng was nearly suspended. 



THE WAK IX THE £A8T. 

From iiu Courier* 

In one potnt of view, a merely political point, the 
capture of Varna may be considered as a desirable 
event, because we think it may facilitate the work of 
negotiation, and, by the prompt interference of the 
Tlnree Great Neutral Powers, may lead to the establish- 
ment of peaee upon a more solid foundation than any 
prewions arrangement that has been made between the 
two belligerents. Had not this event taken placeu- had 
Vama npelled all tlie attacks made upon it, and oom- 
pelled the Russians to abandon the si ege .. t hey must 
have retired across the Dsnube. Baffled and defeated 
thus in their great enterprise, they could not have list- 
ened to any overtures of negotiation with honour, nor 
probably would the Turks have been more willing, 
though from a different cause. The fall of Vama, 
however, whilst it saves the honour of one party, must 
abate the exulution which had been previously indul- 
ged by the other, and unts botli partus Bay en lei upon 
tile Add of noKOtiation without homiliatiott, and with 



a greater degree of equality — for, if the Russians have 
succeeded before Varna, they have faiLd before Schum- 
Ifc But, when we say that they may negotiate wHh 
more equality, we do not mean that either party will, 
of its own accord, invite negottatkm. It must be done 



FftOrXtSOR OF MOEAL rHlI.OtOPHT AT 

8T ANDHEW9. 

Fr&m the Fifi Hertdd. 

The Session of the United College commenced on the 
24th ult. with every appearance of a numerous attend- 
ance of student). — Information having arrived on 1^- 
day morning last of the introduction of the Bev. Dr 
Chalmers to the Diviniiy Chair in the University of 
Kdinbui-gh, the Senatus Acadtmicus of St Andrews 
took imnediate steps to supply the vacancy thus occa- 
sioned in the Chair of Moral Philosophy here \ and, 
accordingly, the Rev. Dr George Cook of Laurenotkirk 
was on Monday last inducted, m the usual form, in the 
Lower Hall of the Libxsry, in presence of the Profes- 
sors and Students, the R«v. Prindpal Nicol having pre- 
ifided on the occasion and defivered the charge. On the 
day following tlie Rev. Professor delivered his first lec- 
ture to a very crowded audience; and from the speci- 
men of his powers then exhibited, we trust our alma 
mater will continue to hirfd its head pve-eminent amepg 
our Scottish seminaries. 



THE SEVEK D1SA8TE0V8 YEARS. 

From the Jnverncu Courier » 

From 1697 to 1704 were years of almost absolute 
sterility in the Nordi of Scotland ; and many a toudi- 
ing tale is told in Morayshire, and along tlie coasts 
of Aberdeen and Banff, of the scenes of distress and 
death to which the famine gave rise. In the parish 
of Kininvie, only three smoking cottages were left; 
the inhabiunts of the others having all diad during 
chis heavy visitation. From poverty and the awfiu 
prevalence of mortality, the ordinary rites of Christtaa 
burial were denied to the poor, large helea being dog 
in many places, into which the bodies were consigned. 
One maiden lady in Oamouth, whose memory is still 
gratefully embalmed in Che tradltionai recotlecAions tif 
the peasantry, provided shrouds and eoffins for su<ft as 
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waadored to bar door to die, and so anxious were the 
poor to avail thems;:lves of ihu last privilege, that ihey 
husbanded their little stock of meal, and journeyed far 
and near that they might dose their eyes secure of 
decent interment. Within the same period, a calamity 
of a diSv'reUt nature occurred, which has eotaiLd a 
still more ladling misfortune on many proprietors uf the 
soil. Betwixt Findhorn and Nairn, below the latter 
place, is a chain of sand hilU ; and the people on the 
westooast having plucked for fuel the broom and bent.grass 
with which they were covered, the wind. which in this 
part of the couatrv blows from the west tbree-fourths 
of the year, caught the sand, and blew it like chaff up- 
wards of twenty -five miles along the shore. Thousands 
of acres were in this manner overlaid. In some places 
it is not above a fo3t in depth, but in valss and hollows 
it lay so deep, that many gardens were completely en- 
gulted, and apples might be seen shooting up from 
Uie topmost branches, and rolling upon the sand. In 
the parish of Duffus, above 1500 acres were rendered 
useless, but the proprietor afterwards obtained some 
compensation, in a grant of L.200 from govemmen*) 
The estate of Coulbin, which in the assessed books of 
that period was valued at L.1200 Scots, shared the 
same fate, and is still totally useless though the lands 
might r.ow be worth from L.1500 to L.1800 sterling. 
One gentleman of our acquaintance has, by patient dig- 
ging and trenching, rescued about 300 acres of good 
land from the grasp of this destroyer ; but, partly nom 
the extent of the evil, and partly from the benumbing 
tendency of th? entail laws, many hundreds of acres yet 
attest, in their dreary sterility, the calamitous effects of 
the seven disastrous yesrs. 



THE AMERICAX KAVY. 

From ^ Notiotu of the Americant^** ly Cooper ^ 

the NovdliU 

iMakt absurd statements concerning the organization 
of the American navy have been circulated in Burope. 
There is none more false or more foolish than the story 
that young mates of merchantmen are, or ever have 
been, taken for the first steps in the service. Boys, 
bctwten the ages of twelve and eighteen, receive the 
appointments m mid&hipmen, and, after having served 
a certain number of years, they are examined for lieu- 
tenants. These examinations are very rif^id, and they 
are conducted with tbe ^catest impartiidity. While 
the writer was In America, he formed an intimacy 
with tbe commander of a frigate. One day, at Wash- 
ington, he entered the room of the captain, just at a 
naval officer of high rank was quitting it. « You met 
one of the commiMioners at the door, said the writer's 
acquainunce ; *< he hss been to beg I would make his 
son, who is just ordered to mv ship, mind his books. 
They tell me the young fellow is clever enough, and a 
very good sailor, but he has been twice defeated in try. 
ing to get through his mathematics, because he will not 
study.*^ In what other navy would a son of a lord of 
the admiralty lose his commission, in two examinaiionr, 
for wane of a little mathemstics ? The most severe sys- 
tem of examination, not only into professional qualifica- 
tions, but into mordl character, is now rigidly observed 
in |ihe American army and naTy. The lower rank^ of 
both branches of their service are admirablf filled. Mid- 
shipmen, instead of being taken from the merchant ser- 
vice, have been often taken from the service, under fur- 
loughs, to command merchant ships. No man in the 
world is more jealous of his rank than the American navy 
or army officer. It would far exceed the power of the 
president to push his own son an inch beyond the steps 
be is entitled to by his age and service. The senate 
would refuse to approve of such a nomination. The same 
impartiality is observed in respect to commands. A cop- 
tain or commander is not onlf sure of getting a ship, 
when his turn comes, but he must have an excellent ex- 
cuse, or he will be made to take one. Both establish- 
inents are kept within reasonable bouads, and promo- 
tions are slow and wary. There is not a single officer 



necessarily on half-pay, either in the land or sea service. 
There is not now, nor has there been for twenty years, an 
officer in the American navy, in ooramand of a ship, the 
four or five oldest excepted, who did not regularly enter 
the marine as a midshipman. Bven the oldest entered 
as low as a lieutenant, tbirtf yeirs ago. A secretarf of 
the navf , during the war of 1812, is said to have wished 
to introduce a brother from the merchant serviee, by 
giving him the command of a cartel, but entirely with- 
out success. Some six or eight clever men, who eniertd 
as sailing matters, a class generally taken from the mer- 
chant service, have been so tsuccessful as to get commis- 
sions, a favour a little oat of course, tiiough sometimes 
practised to reward m^rit. Several of th(.*se even were 
midshipmen who had rcjklgned, and had re-entered as 
ma^terii, in the war, because ttiey thought themselves 
too old to begin anew as midshipmen. 

ft 

ANTiauiTIES Xy ITALY. 

The excaTations among the ruins of Pompeii hare 
latterly been attended with great success. Tbe last 
paru discovered har^ presented some designs in fresco, 
which, although rather coarse, and of little variety in 
colour, are strikingly true. One painting, a return 
firom the vintage, is particularly good. At Hercula- 
neum they have recommenced digging where the lava is 
more brittle. The first result has been tbe discorery of a 
mansion, built after tbe plan of those In Pompeii, but 
with greater labour and elegance. The ootnrt is sur- 
rounded with a colonnade of luted pillars, supporting a 
roof, of which the tiles still remain ; some of the rafters 
are reduced to chareoaL Tbe chambers round the eoort, 
though small, are larger than those of the houses at 
Pompeii. The excavations in the Campo Vaceino, at 
Rome, are proceeding with activity. On the height of 
Vdla, upon which 8. Fnmcesca Romanais situated, has 
been discovered, near the temples of Roma and Venas, 
the foundation of the portico which surrounded those 
two connected buildings ; also the pavement whidi is 
formed as usual, of tlw lava, in polygon shape. Be- 
tween the fountain called Meta Sudante, the basin of 
which is discovered, the Axoo di Tito, and their foun- 
dation, various branches from the great sewer have been 
dug into, some of which are so filled with mud and fiitfa, 
that they have not yet been cleared. One which pas^s 
from the foundation of Uie temple above mentioned, 
led through a brick passage to a square opening, exactly 
where it meets the Via Sacra. In dearing away the 
rubbish, they qame to another brick passage, termina* 
ted by a vault, broad enough for a man to pass, bat the 
depth is not yet determinnl ; this takes Uie dizecdon 
from the Pslatine towards the Arch of Titus. Ont of 
these proceeds another, built of Travertin blocka, with, 
out cement, rather broader, and about six feet high ; 
having no vault, but covered by a projection of flat 
stones. The structure of this sewer is similar to that 
discovered in 1743, the course of which was followed 
from the Vellabrum to St Adriano. Ficorini, who de- 
scribes it, observes that it was built of Travertin, not 
of Peperin (the stone used in die regal period, it is veil 
known, came from Alba or Oabii.) Niebuhr supposes 
these to be those sewers which, by order of the censors, 
were, after the first Punic war, added to that of Cloaca 
Alaxima constructed by Tarquin. The cost he computes 
ac upwards of L.200,000. Both these sewers pass about 
ten feet under the ancient pavement, in the directitm of 
the Coliseum ; but, on account of the water, the clear- 
ing of these is greatly impeded. 
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SIEKRA LEOKC* 
From the Johm Butt, 
AoAiir liATe wa the mdancholy task of calling |rab* 
lie notice to that accursed sink of disease and quackery, 
Sicxra Leooe-— again have we to record the murder of 
another goremor.— murdered by the pestilence by which 
that great mart of hypocrisy is characterised. Scarcely 
bad dte untimely grave dosed over the iU-f»tcd, enter- 

!mtiog Denham, when public sympathy is demanded 
or another victim. 

« A third is like the former— Filthy hags, 
Why do you show me this ? A foarth-^etart. eyes ! 
What ! will the line stretch oat to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet !! !'* 

Colonel Lumley, the fif^h governor in lapld aueceesioh* 
tt dead. MacarUiy, Turner, Campbell, Denham, Lum- 
ley — this is the lut, accumulated wUhifi four yean ; 
ud the chances are, that he^ who officiallv communica- 
t«d the laat disaster, now forms a sad addition to the 
dreadful roIL 

To conceal the horrible malignity of the climate of 
Sierra Leone, as well as to mystify the exorbitant charge 
to which the nation is subjected for Its support, lUl 
means liave been resorted to ; fklsehoods faave'be^ dUr 
leminated from it in the shape of ^ private c<)lrrMpOn- 
dence ;** the public newspafien, in which facts, however 
flubled, must somehow appear, has been suppressed, 
bat all in vain ; the mortality among tho lower orders 
is dresdful beyond description.Mbui thef are nnknown 
to die roinion« and unregarded -by the puUie« ^ft-ts' 
only, therefore, when aaindialdoal becomes eMneht in 
this Pandomonium, that.alAentian-is «tira^d' to his 
fate ; and « pretty aocurate scale of destructibn may be 
fomed,. whoa it is «een^ that o«t of five individuals ele-' 
fated to the government, one haa been murdered ia a 
needless -attack upon fres.Africani, .is <Ac euute-of lU 
ier/y, and four oibara h»iro siiiik.^40 thag^vajMin tho 
ipace of four yiMi»* ui ••'.:«» . - .^ > •- " ^>' " 

But this is9at all { rii^fr G!i^y.tiavis fbe govenors we 
bare named pcri«bed duriiig this period, bot their fami. 
lies, their staiff, their inynrtdiaie connexions, have perish* 
rdtoot Of General Turrter's family, we believe, but 
tvo or tbree survived outtof aov^tioOithe last victim^ 
catabliahment, aevsral Jilifhw^ipiy^lie^ , iBiaiUgBtQaKdon 
is dead ; MMJof Fnz^.fmit l»|[f vtfoani, KbLM are not 
expected to xooover; t^(^ gpye^meot white servant is not 
expected to survive 4 I>r Clarke and Dr Fouleaare both, 
laid up ; and, reader, let it be xecollected, that this let* 
ter is dated somewhere about sixty days after the death 
of Cokmel Denham, the immediately preceding gova* 
nor. 

But, as if the evidence fdready adduced, pf the detest- 
able nature of this charnel-house, were not sufficient, 
tbe govonmcnt sent out a relation of Granville Sharp, 
(it being a general receptacle for abolitionists and their 
descendants,) to be pay-n^astcr — this gendrman, horri- 
fied at what he saw, in t^ro days after Und^ig. insisted 
OB being sent back to JSngland— .The letter .w^ich has 
been received, and which appeara ip tt^c^jQlafg^^^Cou' 
rterof Tuesday, says, — <* The txu>r^i(j(,j^e(f among 
tbe hUck inhabitanu is frigh^ul^'v,-!.. \,^ .^.) . 

We have juat reeeived a loltarc ftfmiwMeh the fol* 
lowing is an extract s— It is dated August 13. 

^ There has been great changea since you left— Oo^ 
looel Denham succeeded Lumley in the government*^ 
poor Ddnham, as you will, by.Uiis.timoivi¥oheac4« died^ 
and Lumley again succeeded by seoioi^ty to tbe govern* 
meot ; since thiat. Colonel Lumley iadead ; so is poor 
Oocdon « young Hunt, a most esdmablc fellow, in the 
S9eretary*s offiee, is alao dead ; Airs Dar)ey has like- 
wise fallen, a' d poor Darley is not (expected to Uv&**«I 
bare had a severe attack, but am better. 

** Only tbink I Out of the sutf of the two govemon 
vbo sre dead, four are gone, and the remainiog three, 



amongst whom I indnde myself, have had the nanow* 
est escapes 1 1 am tbe only one of the survivon able yet 
to quit the house — end sll these, my dear friend, who 
are in theii graves were alive and vteU not two months 
thtcer** 

Is any further appeal to the government necessary ? 
is human life aa weti as human credulity to be sported 
with any longer ? or ar^e thepeople to be kept in a con- 
tinued stale of dMcepiion, wiUi regard to this detcsuble 
Bactksment>9 vUe as Is its climate^ false as are the repons 
of sisaalabftty,' >eflK)rbitant as are its demands upon the 
mother eauniry,- contemptible a* are the results of the 
fren-tradfe'sshf Ine, wihlcH it wss esublisbed to encourage : 
the>faliehb6d aadr baseness of tlie system upon which it 
ii* bodifmed,'thd hypocrisy and wickedness of those who 
vindicate it for tbe mere lucrs of gain, excel all its na- 
tural cfualit^ % Oeovgp Mutray is a practical man, 
he must know the real charactirr of the procee:Hngfl con- 
nected wiih ihu swamp of wiretchrdoess, and we do hope 
and trust that an end will apc^lily be put to what ra 
the beginning waa a contemptible ftiroe, but which has 
grown into a lengthened and bloody tragedy* 
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OIBBALTAIU 

! Jfrem the Johm Butt, 



WebaveVe^tisd from Gibnltar a deUUed statement 
of the cases of fever which have occurred in the military 
department of that place, which has not yet been sub- 
mitted t^ the'public, but which cannot fail of being high- 
ly interesting to the relations and friends of those wkwe 
names are either Included in the melancholy list, or not 
to be found in it. 

B£TURK OF FEVER CASES 

fVhich have occurred among Vie Troopi in the/parriso» 

qf GibraUaryfirom Sept, 1 to Nov, 6, 1820. 



Coaps. 


Admitted. 


Died. 


91aebanrcd and 
aemalniiif Sl(;k, 


Ordnanofi 


1»(> 


115 
48 


849 


12th regiment. 


163 


98d ditto 


IKO 


m 


141 


4M dUto 


S60 


4d 


814 


444 ditto. 


896 


77 


818 . 


7Sd ditto. 


190 


87 


153 


9«tb . ditto 


895 < 


41 


854 


Garrison Staff. 


' 4 


8 


8 


GomnaiMaiiat._.. 


tf 


1 


5 


Medical Staff 


101 


6 


4 


Total 


1800 


407 


1393 



OFMCE&S. 

BoT^ Ek«ineers.— Major-General Pilkiagton 
•erious, tytnnw well ; Lieui—Colonel Harding, do. do. * 
Lieut. ^iil)> deceated. * 

RoVAt ARTiLLEBY.-i^apuin Rvaos, scfioua, no^ 
especied to ffves Captain ^(sset, serioof^tiow welt) Mn 
Surgeoo Hol^han, dead ; SurgeoR Uatahafi^ deaiott^ not 
espected to live! , ^ ..1 

12th REat NGNT/f^Lieut Siirke, alight, but now well. 

33d REOiMeMTo-^Lieut. and Adju Clark, slight, but 
now we 1; Quarter-Maater More, arrious, and bta wife 
dead ; Sorcenn Snairb, aerious ; Lieut. Powell, do. but 
now well'; Lieut. Phill'nt, do. ; Lieut. Stanley* acrioui, 
now bt:ti6ir; Lieut. Lawrence, aenotts; Lieut. Seymour, 
ditto. " . 

429'Rt'<^rNEKT.— Captain Murray, serious, now well 
Cspti^^ Campbell, do, ; En«ik;n Mewart* dec«astd—on- 
ly thittf-twe houra ill ; Assiatini'^^urgeoQ McGregor, 
acriotLa—caae doubtful; LWut- iCamRion, sesioiiSt now 
better. . . 

43d Rrotmekt.— LieuL'and Adjjt. Harris, serious, 
now tetter : Captain Trjon, do. but well ; Captain E|;er- 
ton, ditto, do ; Lieut. fielL, ditto, ditto; Lieut. Byam, 
ditto, cfiito ; Lieut. Spencer, ctitto, but recovering ; 
Lieut. Freer, dit'o, ditto. 

73dREaiMfcNT. — Aisiatant-Surgson Brown, seiioas 
— case donbtlul ; Captain Anatruttacr, ditto, but wdl| 
Lieut. Will.amson, not espected to livc»-a relapse { 
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Lient Widriofrton, leriont, but better ; Lieut. Brovn, 
ditto, ditto ( Bmign OXooDdl, ditto, ditto { Koiigii 
H«rvev» ditto ditto. 

Mth Rboimbwt.— Lieut. Nicholaty leriout} but 
better; Majur Thorn, ditto, bat we 1; Lieuc OeoorDc, 
dec««k«d; Licuu Alexander, diuu; Licuu Bandolph, 
slight, but better; Lieuu Coats, serious — a second re* 
la^ ; Ensign Tulloch, diuo, but well ; Ensign Lewi8> 
diito, ditto. 

Com m I ASA ri at Depar t me NT.-«Dep.> Com.«6en. 
B^nowles, a most dreadtui cis^ but now cortvalescent ; 
Dep.-Com.-Geo. Spencer, lerioui} but well | Dep.-Coiii.« 
Can. Smith, deceased. 

MsDiCAL ST Apr.— .p. M. O. Heuoeu^deoeasod^-two 
day*' lUoesa; Apochectfy John, serious, but better | 
Stiiff-Aisistant*Suigeon Cruiciuhanks, ditto, ditto ; 
Suff-Askistent-Surfteon Vowrll, ditto, ditto. 

Garrisok Staff. — Suff-A-sistam-Surgeon Woods, 
serious, but well ; Lieut -Colonel Paila, slight, but 
well ; Garr. Q% Master Gilchrist, serious, but better ; 
barr. Chuplain Hatchman, deceased ; Acting do. liev. 
— BaxbtTf deceased. 

N.B. PiTe Civil Medical Practitioners dead. 
Total adnsittcd into hospitals and tor mediod tieatment 

(civil and militarj) ..... 6709 
Dead 2124 

Discharged cured, and nmalning under medical treat- 
ment ....... 858A 

It will be observed that thie report is made up to the 

Ath ios'^nt, the latest possible pieriod for us to obtain 

tntelligence. The acoounu which we have received are 

melancholj bejond belief. 

AIoMB Msa. 

From Vu Edinburgh Obterver. 

This rdic is once more in her native country. In 
our last, we announced her ladybhip*s anticipated arri. 
val ; and on Tuesday evening, the ** City of Kdin- 
burgh** steamer, with the gun on board, anchored in 
Leiin harbour — the proprietors having consented, In the 
handsomest manner, to bring it frei^ht.free. Toe Ord- 
nance Department accordingly consigned it to their care. 
There is little doubt that the recovery of this ancient 
trophy of our national independence will be hailed with 
joy by the antiquaries of Scotland, at their f<«tival this 
day, where Sir Walter Scott presides. We shall not fail 
to avail ourselves of such observations as may fall from 
them on its restoration ; for we cannot forbear consider- 
ing it as another instance of his Majesty*8 gracious con. 
sidtration for the feelings of Scotoma n. £arly on Wed- 
nesday morning, preparations were busily set about for 
hoisting up the ponderous mass from the hold of the 
vessel. A detachment of arallery-men from Leith Fort 
assisted the sailors, and their exertions were beheld with 
^reat interest by a vast crowd, who lined the quays, 
bridges, and windows. The •' City of Edinburgh" lay 
in almost tlie exact spot where the King landed in IS22. 
About five oVlock p.m. her cew and the military lower- 
ed Man* in the most dexterous styb on the shore — 
when they gave three hearty cheers, which were re- 
echoed by the specUtors ; and the horses having been 
pot to the carriage, she was driven to a temporary abode 
in the old Naval- Vaid, Baltic Street. Several gentle- 
men, partners of the Edinburgh and Leith Steam Na- 
vigation Company, a tended, and gave efficient assist- 
ance to the proceedings— 4tf did the officers command- 
ing the artillery, and some naval officers. t9ome people 
may be inclined to think that an exaggerated interest 
has been excited by the restoration of this curious relic. 
We are not of the number. Mons Meg is a memorial 
of our ancient independence ; and in her time she did 
some good service to the stats, in mainuining that in- 
dependence. True, she is now but a useless mass of 
rusty metal, but she is sttU the same huge gun tha 
belched forth death on Scotland's enemies ; and sorry 
would we be to see the dav arrive when true-born Soots- 
men should look with indifferenc on an engine which 



their hAtn worked with boMNuable military gist, alike 
in times cf peril and d triumpb^-maklDg it the sven- 
ger of their country's wrongs, and the herald sf tlMlr 
victories* The EngUsh' once made a boast of having 
captured Motu among the Warlike sfOKi in Edinbuti^h 
Castle ; they ooosiderad her a rdic suffideDtly curious 
to he transported to the English ci^ital long after the 
two nations were living in harmony togetlier-.-afid is it 
woodefful, therefore, thatonr Soottiah Antiquarieashoiild 
have entertained some anxiety for her lestoratioo ; or 
that, having efibctvd it, they should fed beholden to the 
Duks of Ooidon for having expressed their wishes to 
U^ Majesty, or grateful to their SovereigD for the at- 
tention he has shown them ? Every GircuDistaooc;^ so 
matter how trivial in itnlf^ that tends to cherish na- 
tioiuti pride among our peasants and our artlsais, ought 
to be exempted at least from cold-hearted ridicule. We 
invariably hnd that the best and bravestof our country, 
men are those who are deeply embued with a spirit of 
nationality, and who entertain a fond rerollectioo of 
the deeds of our departed worthies. To feelings such aa 
these we owe many of our greatest literary productions^ 
and almost all our warlike achievements. When Scots- 
men cease to take an interest even in trifling obiecu that 
serve to recall the visdssitudes of the past, we nail view 
the change as indicative of a lamentable mntatkm in 
their habits and sympathies. 

KIWO'S COLLKGE. 

Fr<m the LkUrary GesfMr. 
Tbe tnbscription for this undertaking now amoiiiila 
to the large sum of L.lfO,000 ; and the necessary pte- 
parations for carrying it into execution ate prooaeding 
with all practicable dispatch. We have reason to re- 
peat our original statement, that the College will be 
erected in Uie Regent Park ; and, indeed, that the 
building will be commenced in the course of next aes- 
son. We are also given to understand that a very ms- 
terial alteration in the plan haa been resolved npoo. 
According to this srrangement, the King*s College ia 
to consist of two distinct establishments, but ooonecied 
together by being under one roof, and under the diiec- 
tion and superintendence of the same amhoritiei . op 
the one side a great National School, and OQ tbe other 
side the College. The School is to be appropriated to 
the education of boys ttoai the age of eight yean to aiz- 
teen ; and from this source it is calculated that a num- 
ber of pupils will move forward into the College, in 
order to complete their studies. In a word, tbe School 
will be a sort of nursery, to supply the CoU^ Tbe 
removal from the former to the latter, we are mflormed, 
is to be entirely optional ; nor will it, of course, be ne- 
cessary, for entrance to the College that the student 
should have pursued his earlier instructions at the School 
thus allied to it. What, if any, privileges are likely to 
be atuched to the entire system, we have not heard ; 
but it can hardlv he doubted that this new and import. 
snt feature in the design must immediately and eesen* 
tially contribute to tbe foundation of King*s CoUsge 
upon a great scale. Every one has felt that great public 
schools, rather than great universities, wetc^ at least, in 
the first instance, what vras needed in London ; and it la 
a happy thought, in our opinion, to have thua st-uck 
upon the true and judidoua meaaure. We have to ex« 
press thus early our hope, that the practice of Fagging, 
so deteriorating to the formation of character, will isever 
be suffered to cisep into the School of the King's Col- 

legg- 
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WIKD30R CA8TLC.— TBE KlNO*8 PRIVATS 
AFABTMEKTS. 

From the Windsor Express^ 

Ttn Ktnf(*8 private entrance opens upon a double itair- 
ease of solid oak, which is coTfred with scarlet cloth, 
and is lighted bf one brilliant Inmp ; it oonomanieatea 
with the winding eonridor, round which are ranged the 
royal apartments— those of the King being on the east 
side, while the Queen's and the Duke and the Duchess 
of Clarence's occupy the south. With the coup-d*oeU of 
the corridor I was exceedingly struck on entering. It 
embraces the eastern and southern side of the qua- 
drangle, and its walls are adorned with portraits of thr 
most celebrated characters in the history of the country 
—where the hero and the statesman, the liring and the 
dead, find an honoured and appropriate place in the Pa- 
lace of their S'lrerctgo* ''^be bed«room is crimson ; the 
drapers of the bed a rich deep scarlet fluted silk ; and 
the bed itself the one which was made for his Majesty, 
when Regenty by Mr Morel ; adjoining the bed-room is 
an antf-room, in which are his Majesty's hot and cold 
bath*. The breakfast-room is of rich blue silk, and ad- 
joins the bed-chamber ; next to which is the pace's room, 
which is tastefully furnished, and fitted up with neat 
chintz furniture. The King's private drawing-room, if 
I may so csdl it, communicates with the above, and dif- 
fers very little from that of any private nobleman ; the 
pravailing eolonr is green, the material damaak silk, 
with a yellow flower, fringed with gold ; chain, rose- 
wood, with green damask silk cushions and backs. 
Prom this apartment you enter the library, from which 
commences a scene of splendour consonant with the dig- 
nity and station of England's monarch. The draperv 
covrrine the walls is a l^autiful rich green damask silk, 
fringed with gold ; the curtains, of the same materia), 
are tastefully arranged round each window, which is fill- 
ed with superb plate glass of large dimensions, while 
the panels of the private doors are fiued up with look- 
ine-glass. The library communicates with the drawing- 
room by two magnificent folding-doors ; and these rooms, 
when viewed together, appear to vie with each other in 
graDdcar and richness of effiect. The furniture and dra- 
pery of the drawing-room are of a deep-coloured scarlet 
damask silk; the oeautiful marble chimney-piece and 
its oolamns are chiselled in basso re.ievo, and have a 
particularly pleasing effect ; the carved and gilded cell- 
ing is very rich— i would say, almost too rich— md 
from it are suspended three superb gold ehandeliers^ 
presenting one mass of burnisbea gold. Bach of these 
chandeliers, it is said, cost two thousand guineaa. In the 
centre of this room is a magnificent gothic bow window, 
commanding views of the park, the village of Datchet, 
the Surrey Hills, and the surrounding country. Prom 
the drawing*room you enter the dining-room by two 
white folding-doors, with panels tastefully omanaented 
with rich gilding, and afibrdin^ a pleasant relief to the 
eye from the surrounding brilliant Ct^lours. On entering 
this room, you are immediately struck with its magnifi- 
cent proportions, as compared with those already enutne- 
rateo. The drapery and fumitora are of crimson damaak 
lilk, fringed with gold ; and although the ceiling is not 
so richly carved as that of the drawing-room, vet its com- 
partnienta have perhaps a better cfiect, and are more 
strictly in unison with the style and character of the 
building, than any of the preceding apartments. Prom 
this room two grand windows command eitensive pros- 
pects the one to the east and north-east ; the north over- 
looking Eton Colleee with its ^ Antique Towers,** the 
rich viJe of Buckingham, the adjoining counties, and 
the coarse of the majestic Thames rolling its mighty 
stream at the base of the Castle. 

The private dining-room leads from the last apart- 
ment, and is of an octagon form, situated in Wyatville 
Towei^^ao named by his Majesty in compliment to the ar- 
chitect : — the drapery and hangings consist of deep scar- 
let cloth ; the furniture is composed of polished oak ( the 
dining-table, of Amboyna wood, stands in the centre of 
the room ; It is of a circular form, and on an entirely new 
principle, so that fiom the exterior of the circle ita size 
may be increased or diminished according to the number 
of th« gvcaCi. This room doaes the suite of hia Majes- 



ty's apartments. The music-room ia of an octagon form* 
and is immedwtely behind the drawing*room. It is of 
ample dimensions) and admirably calculated, from its 
form and structure, for the purpose of conveying sound. 
The carpets throughout correspond in colour with the 
hangioffs and drapery of the several apartmeota to which 
they belong, and are, without exceptioD> of the Axmin- 
ster manufacture. 



THK THRONE OF XKOLAMD.— BRITISH VRZVCEfl. 

The Journal det Debats of Tuesday, after alluding 
to the prolonged indisposition of George IV., and the 
severe attacks which the health of the Duke or Clarence 
has suffered, makes the following remarkaoo the future 
destinies of this country :— 

** An infant, nine years old, Alexandrina Victoria, a 
daughter of the Duke of Kent, and a Princeas of Saxe 
Coburg, is destined for the throne of England. The Duke 
of Clarence, aged fiS, the presumptive heir, hai no chil- 
dren. 

** The reigns of women have been gtorions to Eng- 
land; but it is a legitimate cause of aniiety when we see 
the crown placed before its time on the brow of an infimt 
heiress ; and Europe is attentive to every thine which 
may afi^t the political state of a country placed in the 
first rank among the proponderant powers. That would 
be the first time that the infancy of a Princess would 
raise the question of a Regency. The public law fixes 
the time at which a Queen shall be of age at 18. If 
a young Princess, called prematurely to the throne, still 
reserves for Great Britain the afflicting discussion which 
a royal house, rich in Princes and Pnncessea, seemed to 
hive a long time deferred, the resolutions of 1786 and 
1810. will he invoked in support of those which such 
mournful events would render necessary* But never, 
perhaps, will the formation of a Regency be presented in 
so delicate a point of view, nor in more difficult circura- 
stances. Since, in fact, the Prince who is placed by his 
birth the nearest the throne does not of right give to a 
minor heir the support of his talents and experience. On 
which, the Duke of Cumberland, Sussex, or Cambridge, 
would devolve the destinies of England ? 

**Tfae first has become almost a stranger to his coun- 
try by his marriage and residence in Germany, and seems 
to have forgotten Great Britain ; and the Parliament, a 
few yean ago, did not wish to remember that he had a 
son, unless he came to reside on the banks of the Thames. 
Mannera more military than political, and constitutional 
habits lost in a climate hitherto little favourable to their 
developeroent, would not recommend that Prince to be 
chosen to so imposing a guardianship. The political edu* 
cation of a Queen is not conferred with the same caielfsa- 
ness OS the command of a regiment of hussars. 

*^The Duke of Sussex h<is nothing to fear frompr^u* 
dicea of this nature. As Bnglish as England itaeif, he ia 
the lively image of the political manners of his fellow 
cidiens* An oppositionist, for be votes against the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, as if he were not bom to wear it. 
As a friend to the Emancipation of the Catholics, he has 
never refused a toast to religious liberty. Popular assem- 
blies, political clubs. Parliamentary minorities, have al- 
ways found him faithful to his principles. 

** The Duke of Cambridge governs Hanover with ho- 
nour ; and the high functions which he exercises then 
have long rendered him a stranger to the parties which 
divide Bngland. But he is only the third in order of 
birth ; and if the written law doea not irrevocably give 
the Regency to the presumptive heir, it has not hitherto 
passed three degrees at once. We do not mention among 
the candidates for thisofiice«theiucleof the young Prin- 
Crss, the Prince of Saxe Coburg, who was to have shared 
the throne, but who will never pass the threshold of the 
Chamber of Peers." 



SIX FEET CLUB. 



From the Edinburgh Ob$erver. 

Ok Monday, the Six Feet Club opened their new hall 
in East Thistle Street, when the competition for the 
Scottish broadsword medal took place, in presence of Sir 
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Walter Softtt, Bart, umpire of the Clab, Profewor Wil- 
•00, Mr Skene of Rubislair, and a number of the mem- 
ben and otfanr gentlemen. After a keen and dexterous 
contwf, which ultimately lay betwixt Mr M'Parlane 
and Mr M'Millan, the former got the medal br ae- 
▼en hit! to six, in the coarse of a protracted, ikilful, 
and intereetinff oonflict, in which both gentlemen display, 
ed such equality of proBciency, that the judges were dif- 
flculted to decide betwixt them, and a ooncloding round 
settled the matter by only one hit of superiority. JWe are 
happy to see this manly and national exercise «till culti- 
vated by gentlemen, and hope this thriving young dub 
win not abate in their attention to it. Profeuor Wilson, 
one of the Judges, presented Mr M'Farlane with the 
medal, and expiMsea himself in terms of great kindnes* 
to him and the other freotlemen of the dub. We need 
not add, that Sir Walter's appearance was hailed with 
every mark of respect, and hailed •• ao MispidoiiaoneD 
to the institution. 



COXMX&CXAL DirriCULTIEB. 

From the Glasgow-Courier* 

It hat never been our practice to enter into, or to 
blsze abroad, the private details of mercantile and ma. 
nufacturing transactions, or to attempt to develope the 
madiinerv which moves and directs these, — aware, as 
we are, that it is only practical knowledge and experi- 
ence ibat can, either in prosperous or in adverse times, 
coQect such facts and such materials as are safe or pro- 
per to lay bcdfore the public 

We wave called to these reflections, and for a moment 
eonpelled to abandon the course which we had resolved 
to pursue, by tibe terrife accounts which the I^ndon 
journals, and the journals of several of the more impor- 
tant pTorindal towns with which Glasgow is connected 
in business, have put forward upon the authority of com- 
munications transmitted, and journals sent, nom this 
place. According to these, Glasgow is made to appear 
to millions at a distance, aft home and abroad, as one 
great theatre of insecurity and bankruptcTr— oar mer. 
chants, gamblers and drivdlersy-.«our banxera, noodles, 
without brains ud without cash ; and, while the latter 
are home down with conunercial pressure, they are re- 
presented as Uie primary causes of all the misery, loss, 
and distress, which is stoted to assail this city. Such is 
the picture which has, as rashly as unnecessarily and 
unwarrantably, been exhibited to the commercial world, 
in this and every other country, by ignorance or male- 
volence, by stupidity or by folly, or by all put together. 

Itia true, that during the last two weeks there have 
been several failures of bouses connected with the ship- 
ping trade, the direct debts of wiiich may probably 
amount to Li250,000, and which, however, from accom- 
modation backwards and forwards, and consequently 
cross-rankings, may be increased to more than double 
that sum ; but wbUe we regret the adversity thtt has 
overtaken some of those individuals, and the private dis- 
treps which it must bring upon others immematcly con* 
nected with them, still we must ask, were the whole of 
this sum to be lost, as it will not be, to what is the total 
amount to the capital, to the business, and to the pro- 
perty of the people, and to the wealth of the banking in- 
terest in Glasgow ? — not, we aver, a drop in the bucket 
or a grain in the balance ; nor would it embarrass one 
banking establishment in Glasgow were the whole roll- 
ed on its head — and, moreover, when the worst has hap. 
pened, it has removed an incuiue on trade, which, whUe 
it pressed to the earth those who have yielded to the tem- 
pest, paralysed at the same moment every person of ca- 
pital engaged in a similar trade — narady, shipping to 
the East Indies and to South America ; for to these two 
points are the losses at present confined. 

For the honour and the character of Glasgow we must 
lay bare this eril. We must show it in all its parts and 



m all its workings, that its real character and extent may 
be known and l^ underafcood. 

The conuneocement of the mischief is not of yester- 
day. We challenge contradiction whea we state that 
the causes which have produced the commercial failures 
during the last two weeks commenced in 1825, by the 
extravagant shipments then made (under our new sys- 
tem, which was to bring us gold from all quarters) to 
South America,— more espedally to Colombia, to Bue^ 
nos Ayres, to the Brazils, and, above all. to the East In- 
dies ; from an of which nlaces the returns are at all times 
exceedingly tedious, and slow, and uncertain, and from 
whence, from their peculiar situation, and with markets 
glutted to an unprecedented degree, it had become alto- 
gether impracticable or ruinous to obtain returns of any 
kind. 

The banks and the one-pound notes have been blamed 
for all the mischief. But Uiis is not the case. The inis. 
chief b produced by men in business giving credit to 
people to the extent which they do, whilst those people 
to whom the credit is given are engaged in budneas to 
quarters of the world which common sense, and the most 
trifling inquiry, would show and satisfy any one, that 
the regular mercantile capitalist had abandoned to the 
speculator, and whigh quarters are incapable of furnish- 
ing profiuble returns for any great importation of ar- 
tides, however necessary. Such is the state of South 
America, harassed by revolution and internal discord, 
and more than the hdf of the population of which kre 
perfect savages, — careless about, and unable to obtain, 
dther the necessaries, the comforts, or the luxnrica, of 
life ; while one half of the remaining population are too 
indolent to labour to raise any produce to exchange for 
artides the produce of our labour. Such, too, is the JBast 
Indies, where, though we have an immense population, 
we have few waou, scanty means, and indolent habiu 
to remove, and which must be the work of generations 
to remove ; but which, till these obstades are removed, 
the markala in that quarter, and in other quarters to 
which we have dluded, must always be limhed for 
goods ; and, if our manufacturers and mechanics would 
wbh to keep tliemsdves dear of mischief, embarrass- 
ment, and loss, they will leave the trade to these quar. 
ters, and, indeed, to every foreign county, wholly in the 
hands of thoae British merchants of caplul, and credit, 
and knowledge, and experience, who will pay for what 
they buy, and send only what the market requires ; and 
they will, in an espedd manner, turn adeaf ear to those 
periodicd journals who are etemdly boasting about the 
prosperity of trade, which prosperity these vehidea of 
deception odculate by the large quantity of goods sent 
away, without ever thinking about what returns, or if 
any returns, are to come back. 

We are not surprised at any thing which certain jour- 
nals in London ioMrt, or the purposes to which they 
twist any occurrence ; but we would advise the London 
Courier, whidi has a character to lose— and we do this 
with the most friendly feeling — to pay more rmrd to 
the sources of his intdligenoe, regarding dther the pros- 
perity or the misfortunes of trade, than he has of late 
done ; for he may rest assured, that io the one case these 

Jive rise to ridicule, and in the other to feelings of a very 
iflerent description, and to which he, as the organ of 
Government, would certainly never wiah to give rise. 
The system in trade alao, to which we allude, is not, 
and has not, been confincKi to Glasgow. 
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DEATH or THE Z4EI. OF LIVEBPOOL. 

From the Court Circ^ar^ of Friday, 

The Eatl of 'Lir«rpool, we an torry to state, expired 
Tcsterdajr morning, at bia aeat at Combe Wood, where his 
lordahip had been stayina ever since his removal from 
town aher bis dangerous illnew. His lordship bad been 
in hit usual state of health for some days previous, with- 
out any symptoms calculated to excite apprehensions 
having appeared, and had breakfasted aa usual, yester- 
day morning, wlien, about half past nine o'clock, the 
noble earl was attacked with convuldons and spasms ; a 
meneneet was immediately dispatched to Mr Saodford, 
one of his lordahiu*s medical attendants, who resides in 
the Dcigfabourhooa. but, before that gentleman could ar- 
rive his Lordship had breathed his last at ten o'clock. 
The Countess of Liverpool, the Honourable Cecil Jen. 
kinson (brother to his lordship, who had been staying 
at the residence of his afflicted relative for some time 
past), and Mr Childs, his lordshii>*s steward, were in the 
apartment when his lordship expired. 



From the Courier, 

The Barl of Liverpool expired at Combe Wood yes- 
terday between eleven and twelve o'clock. The paraly- 
tic attack which took place nearly two years ago was of 
sach a nature that it did not afford the least chance of re- 
ooveiT. It destroyed the powers of the mind, but not so 
completely as to render his lordship unconscious of the 
hopelessness of his situation. By him, therefore, death 
must have been considered as the welcome visit of a 
friend. He could not desire to live, and he could not 
fear to die. 

We are now to take a view of him as a public man, 
who for so many years performed so prominent a part 
in the afiain of this great country. He seemed bom to 
be A atatesman. From the beginning of his career, he 
did not mix in the oommon-place business of life^e 
had no relish for those amusements and occupations 
which other men pursue with such e^erness — he looked 
upon life as a gift bestowed upon him, with the condition 
that it should be all devoted to the service of his country. 
It was all devoted — and his disorder, the effect of his 
unremitting labours, proved how thoroughly that condi- 
tion had been fulfilled. His first speech in parliament, 
at the early age of twenty-two, gave the promise of 
bis future fame. We heard it, and we do not forget the 
effect it produced upon the House. Maiden speeches 
are of^en eloquent, but seldom display any great dejpth 
of political Knowledge or any powerful grasp of mind. 
But Lord Liverpool's first speech was the speech of s 
man who had studied. the state of Europe— -the relation! 
which each nation liears to other nations— the aUianeet 
which their welfare or their safety requires them to make 
.—the checks which it is necessary to eatabliab, in order 
to curb the overweening ambition of any particular 
power— and the policy which the dignity of this country 
required it to pursue at a period of such great and in- 
creadng difficulty and importance. • • • 

Upon the assassination of Mr Perceval, Lord Liver- 
pool became Prime Minister, in which eminent station 
•he remained till the termination of his political career. 
What gigantic events filled that spaoe are too well known 
to render it necessarv for us to dwell upon them. That 
any man, Mr Pitt always excepted, could have been se- 
lected more equal to the diflSculties of the crisis, we do 
not believe. He combined, in sn extraordinary degree, 
firmness with moderation. He possessed an eloquence, 
which, if it did not reach the highest point of excellence, 
always impressed the hearer with a conviction of the 
aku%rity and patriotism of the speaker. 

In debate, he was vehement, but not personal. He 
did not seem to have in his composition one angry feel- 
ing towards his rivals, however wanton their attadcs or 
personal their intuits. Sincerity was apparent in every 
measure he adopted, and in every speecn he made. He 
never refused to others the tribute of applause which he 
thought they deserved ; and his gentlemanly deportment, 
unruffled by the coarsest personalities against himy has 
often disarmed his fieroest adversary. 



Such was the Earl of LiverpooL If this be the laa- 

fua^ of panegyric, it is also the langiuige of sineerity. 
t is the tribute of one who knev him well, and who 
kne» him long, who will maintain that a sounder states- 
man, a man more thoroughly anxious for the prosperity 
and honour of the people, a more devoted friend to the 
constitution of his country, as established in church and 
state, never existed. 



THE LOirDOW FREE PRESS.— C0HSPI11ACT.-.THS 
XIKO r. KOETHHOUSB AMD LOlf. 

Wm. Spehcer Northhouse, and Wm. Low, were 
indicted for having, on the 31st December, unlawfully 
obt lined, by false pretences, from one William Baldey, 
two bills of exchange, value £60, and money to the 
amount of £45, with intent to defraud him of Uie saoto* 
The indictment cuntained various counts, stating the 
false pretences to have been the representing that they 
were about to establish a newspaper, to be called the 
London Free Pretty in whidi Joseph Uume, Esq. M.P. 
and Col. Leslie Groves Johns, had each consented to 
take five shares of £100 each, and to become partncn ; 
that several other persons had purchased .that one of 
the objects of the newspaper was to be the advocacy of 
popular opinions— and that it was sure to answer, as in 
the event of any difficulty, Mr Hume would bear the 
other shareholders harmless. 

Mr Broderick stated the case for the prosecution, and 
called several witnesses in confirmation of his aver- 
ments, among whom were Mr Hume, M.P. and Col. 
Jones, both of whom denied being either partners or 
shareholders in the Weekly Free Pretty but the latter 
said he supported it because he considered it to be a 
downright, bold, radical paper. 

Mr Dun, on behalf of Northhouse, said that his client 
was the victim of a person in a high station, who ought 
to have supported him, and was bound in gratitude so 
to have done. His client, unfortunatelv, believed Mr 
Hume*s influence to be such, that under his auspices 
any thing undertaken must succeed. Unhappily, just 
at that time Mr Hume*s name was too much before the 
public, and those who might otherwise have counte- 
nanced the undertaking, refiised their aid. Mr North- 
house had no claims upon Mr Hume beyond those of 
gratitude ; and to those Mr Hume did not seem parti- 
cularly alive. Mr Northhouse had exerted himself to 
serve Mr Hume, but had met with no return for so do- 
ing. On the contrary, upon the faith of what Mr Hume 
would do to support the projected paper, he had relin- 
quished his engagement with the Glatgow Free Pretty 
and was afterwards left to shift for himself how he could. 

Some witnesses were called for the defer.ce, who spoke 
favourably of the character of t>oth defendants, but who 
failed in shaking the testimony given for the prosecu- 
tion. 

The Jury, afler a consultation of about ten minutes^ 
found both defendants — Guilty. 

Tuesday, Dec. 2. 

The defendants, who were yesterday convicted of * 
fraud and conspiracy, at the sitting of the Court thi* 
morning were brought up for judgment ; but upon thei' 
being placed at the bar, the chairman said they must b^ 
remanded| as the Court had not yet dedded on the pu" 
nishment the offence deserved. 

Mr Northhouse — Had not this been ihe case I should 
have moved for an arrest of judgment, as I will produce 
affidavits that will totally disprove the evidence on which 
I have been convicted. 

Chairman — The Jury, by their yerdict, have deci- 
ded on the credibility of that evidence. 

Mr Northhouse — I do not find fault with the decision 
of the Jury, but I will prove that Lord Rossmore is one 
of my best and warmest friends, and that the prosecutor 
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wai |)«rftctly siraTc, before Ire gave the bills, that neither 
Colonel Jones nor Mr Hume were proprietors of the 
London Free Press newspaper. 

Mr Phillips naid this was quite irregular, and ought 
not to be permitted ; the defendant was making a state- 
ment ott purpose that it might ^et into the new«paper8. 

Mt Korthhouse— (With much warmth.) My honour, 
sir, is at stake in this proceedinfri and that is dearer to 
me than life. Give me but one week, and I will utterly 
dkprove the charge against me. 

The Chafaniaii— I niall remand you until the adjourn- 
ment day, which is more than a fortnight 

Mr Nortfahouse.— Thank you, sir. 

The defendants were then removed in custody. 



9SX CATHOLTC QI^ESTIOK- 

From the Timet. 

Ws rqoiee to say again, what we made known some 
months ago, viz. that we have the very sttongest reasons 
for attributing to die Duke of Wellington a fixed de- 
termination to iotrodtice a bill for the relief of the Ca- 
tholics, in the ensuing session. We announce this, and 
we stand to it as our firm conviction, fbnnded on intellt- 
genee fnm a quarter alike incapable of being deceived 
ttaelf, and of deceiving others. We have, farther, suffi- 
cient ground for believing, that an active negotiation is 
now in progress l>etween the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel, with a view to arrange whatever difierenoe 
may have resulted from their opposite or at least sepa- 
rate feelings, towards a question upon which the senti- 
ments of the highest personage in the realm are now in 
acflotdance with those of his Minister. 

From ^ Morning ffetald, 

A rumour is in circulation, which we give as we have 
received it, by no means vouching for its accuracy, but 
on the other hand, with a knowledge that it has been 
for some days prevalent in well-informed drdes. It is 
this .At wMrin tito hat fc rtaigh t w three weeks, « 
difference of opinion arose, relative torn proposed parlia- 
mentarv arrangement of the Catholic question, between 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel, which, though it 
embraced no feeling on either side calculated to lew! to 
persMial disunion, was such as to induce the latter to 
offer to resign rather tlian be an obstacle in the way of 
his Grace^s measures. The Duke is represented to hive 
urged, that rather than the country should lose the ser- 
vices of Mr Peel, he would himself give way, and re- 
turn to his former station as comman£r-in-chief. The 
rumour we allude to goes on to state, that, with a view 
to this latter arrangement, Lord Sidmouth was proposed 
to succeed the Duke at the head of the Administration ; 
and that this accounts for the intercourse which has un- 
doubtedly been going on of late between the Duke of 
Wellington and that nobleman. It is added, however, 
that the difierence in question was afterwards accommo- 
dated ; and that there only remains now the long-vacant 
ofllee of Privy Seal to fill up. 

THE TROK CHUBCH. 

From the ObMrxfer, 

FoK the last six months, the new spfare^ vane, bell, and 
clock of this edifice, have iiirnished abundant subject for 
the manufacturersof small paragraphs for the Edinburgh 
newspapers. First came the deliberations of the Town* 
Council as to the propriety of giving the church a spire 
of any description,— next the general doubts as to the 
propriety of the Council*s taste, when it decided what sort 
of a spire the spire should be, — after that, we had a regu- 
lar diary of the masonic proceedings, — and then followed 
some sapient suggestions that the workmen should be pre- 
vented txom en£ngering their lives by finishing the spire | 



without a scaffold. When the mason thought he could 
do no more for the building, the vane was plaeed upon 
it ; and, of course, it was necessary to say somothing com- 
plimentary to the carver and ^der on the occa-^iooy^ 
though many people thought that the structure termina- 
ted very clumsily, and that the golden star, ball, and cross, 
looked somewhat less aerial than accorded with good 
taste. When the vane was fixed, we thought we had wriu 
ten our last paragraph on the subject ; but the other day, 
we received a letter full of lamentations at the atrocity 
of bringing a bell from foreign parts, wlien it might 
have teen caat of a mu<!h better tone at home. I/astly, 
we perceive the columns of our contemporaries teeming 
with lugubrious denunciations agfUnst checlodc,<^^wfaich 
being, as the Courani wittily expresses itself, designed 
to pay a double debt, — ^that is, to tell the hours, by 
aid of gas-light, by night as Well as by day — is like- 
ly, thanks to the ingenuity of the machinist, to tcJl 
them very indifferently at sll times. We walked &wn 
the High Street yeatcvday ; and certainly as we stood 
near io St Gileses — which is two hundred yards dis- 
tant from the Tron Church by roug^ admeasurement— 
the dial did look ''rather hazy ; and we opine that any 
elderly lady or gendemaa would require, before she or 
he oottld tell the time of day from that spot, to use an 
eye-ghns — an assistant not often emploj^ in that rv- 
ptttabkr quarter of the city. But really, as we approodi- 
ed the Tron, we found the figures on the dial wax bolder 
and bolder ; and by the time we arrived opposite Gil- 
christ's Gallery of F«shion, we distinctly saw that it 
wanted exactly five minutes of two o*clock, and that, at 
that distance, any man with ordinary optics could make 
tlie neoeasary observi^tiims with eonsiderable accuncy. 
At night, thie dial and dark pointers are viaabfe, at even 
a greater distance; and aa there is a clock on St Giles^ 
which at any time, during the day at least, nrnf be con- 
sulted any where between the Nether Bow and the Castle, 
we really do not see what necessity there is for people 
being troubled about the matter. If the architect, build- 
er, vane-ftamer, bell-founder, dock-maker, dial-pUter, 



, and Town Council are satisfied, what the 
euce have the newspapers, or the public, to do widi the 
archi t B c ture, vane, beU, olockt dial, or gas-light ? 




TH% WS8T POET If tfRDBRS. 

We have been icformed tbst Barke and his wife have 
been ooounitted for the murders of Mrs Campbdl (the 
Irishwomtn whose death led to the inveatigatioa), Dsit 
Jamie, and a young woman named PatecMm, who disap- 
peared about April last. It is said that the body o^ Jimte 
wa9 sold for £10, end that of the jroung woman for £8. 
Tbe msnner in whieh the murders were comibitted has 
been described to us ; and some statements have al^ 
been comnunicated as to otiier individuals suppoced to 
have shared a similar fate ; but as the whole will pro- 
bably be laid before the public in the course o^ the triUs 
that will take place, we decline, for the present, to pub- 
lish further particulars. We understand that Burke and 
his wife have been indicted lo take their trial before the 
High Court of Justiciary on the 24th current. Perhaps 
no case ever came before a criminal court which has ex- 
cited more interest than this, and certainly none has ever 
occurred wherein a full invsstigstton wm more necessary 
to satisfy the public mind in regard to the alleged char* 
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AlIEHJCA. 

From the Edinburgh Observer, 

Tre Presidents Message to Congress has just reach- 
ed ihn country. The arrival of this annual exposition 
of the political, financial, and commercial concerns of 
our Transatlantic neighbours, is usually regarded as an 
erent of some hnportanoe ; but the document which we 
this day lay before our readers contains very little cal- 
culated to*exsite interest. After stating that peace and 
plenty prevail at home, it goes on to say that the Union 
nas no enemies abroad — that the President relies on the 
moderation and forbearance of the Russian Autocrat., 
that he anticipates, through collateral agency, the re- 
demption of the Greeks — and that the government is 
exactly on the same footing with France as it was last 
year. As to Great Britain, the *•*' last friendly expedi. 
eni,** we are told, has been resorted to for the decision 
of the controversy regarding the north-eastern boundary 
-uv, to speak less enigmatically, the King ofjthe ^Ne- 
therlands has been, by mutual consent, chosen umpire 
in the dispute, which is, therefore, likely to be amicably 
settled. Thi9|ii followed up by a recommendation to 
Congreas, to bestow serious considerations on the com- 
mercial relations between the two countries, and to do so 
ia a conciliatory and foibearing spirit We trust diat 
thd[8tates will not scout this advice ; for it b there, and 
not here, that conciliation and forbnrance require to be 
further practised. Mr Adams acts rather unhandsomely 
by us when he endeavours to lay the blame of his com- 
modal -.blunden upon our shoulders. It ia^gratifying 
to see, however, that he does not defend the obnoxious 
tariff* in all itsjprovisions, though he endeavours to ac- 
count for them, generally, at our expense. He admits 
that the measure is not, in every respect, <^ acceptable 
to the great interests of the Union,'* and recommends its 
revLsoL 

The revenue is represented as in a most flourishiog 
condition. It exceeded by 8,303,352 dollars ihe current 
expenses of the »tate of the last year, exclusive a( the 
national debt, to tli^ redemption of which 9,000,000 
dollars were applied, besides 3,OQO,000 paid in interest. 
The revenue for 1829 wHl, it is confidently predicted, 
be still more productive. In conclusion, the Message 
advises that a fifth census be uken of the inhabitants of 
the States, and expresses a belief that, since 1820, the 

Sfpulatlon has undergone an increase of not less than 
ree millions. 

Mr Adams, with a modesty that does him honour, 
refrains from all self-gratulation— in which, as his ad- 
mioistratlon is so near a close, he might have indulged, 
without any great offence against propriety. His reign 
terminates on the 4th of Marc)^ when it is certain 
General Jackson will succeed him. 



GIBRALTAE. 



DiSPATCHKS have arrived from General Sir George 
Don, at Gibraltar, dated 19th December. They an- 
nonnce the consolatory fact, that the fever was then so 
gready subdued that the new cases amounted only to 
four or five a-day, and the deaths to two. There were 
113 eoovaleaceats, and five sick oflicers, but no danger- 
ous cases* 



WINDSOR CASTLE. 



His Majesty contemplates great improvements at the 
Boyal Lodge in the ensuing spring. The tradesmen 
have been called upon to make estimates fbr their va- 
rious work, which will be executed under the imme- 
diate direction of Sir Jeffrey WyatviUe. So extensive 
arc these proposed alterations, that we have been inform, 
ed that it will take L.80,000 to carry them into effect 



THB LATE MURDERS 
From ihe Cakdonlan Mercury, 

RUMOURS IN CIRCULATION.— DUTY Of THE FUB- 
Lie PROaECUT0R..~THE ANATOMISTS AND DIS- 
SECTIONS. 

Etert hour some fresh tale of horror reaches ns. 
Since our last we have been told of niany things-^ay, 
and told, too, by anatomists)— calculated to freeie the 
very blood in our veins. Murder upon system— Ainrder 
almost by wholesale — has been earned on in this city for 
the last year and a half; and not only lias it been sys- 
tematically committed, to an extent which it is appalling 
to contemplate, but it has been perpetrated upon the most 
refined pnnciples of anatomical science, and with a know- 
ledge of the functions and organs of life, which few or- 
dinary medical practitioners possess, and which must 
have emanated nom some higher source, yet nosnspect- 
ed or unknown. In fact, this is the most fearful, as it 
is the most melandioly and deplorable, attribute of the 
crime ; and it is one circumstance among many whidi 
calls loudly, and trumpet-tongued, for fariiier Investiga* 
tion. The horrid circumstances which have been stated 
to us in regard to victims, the disappearance and murder 
of whom have not yet been brought to the knowledge of 
the public, we, for the present, refrain from mentioning, 
in the hope that the Lord Advocate will redeem the so- 
lemn pledge which he gave to the court and the country, 
in the conrse of the late trial ; but matters have now 
come to such a pass, and a system of such infernal ini- 
quity has been revealed to us, by those whose dearest 
interests are concerned in having the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, unravelled, that, un- 
less some steps are speedily taken to bring to justice aU 
those who have been concerned in it, we shall feel our- 
selves called upon to throw aside every feeling and every 
wish to spare by which we are now restraihed, and to 
disclose facts which, we have reason to bdieve, are si* 
ready known to the legal authorities, but which, openly 
prodaimed to the world, they can no longer hesitate or 
refuse to investigate. It won't do to afl&t a contempt 
fbr statemenu contained in the newspapers, or to tell men 
whose professional character and repuution are at stake, 
^ We do not even deign to laugh at them.** There is 
nothing particularly calculated to move the lauj^hter of 
any one, however largely he may share in the perfirvi^ 
dum ingenium Sector um^ In the recital of multipli^ 
atrocities, such as never before disgraced the annals of 
any civilized country ; nor is it long since a statement in 
a newspaper — ^in our own — ^relative to the ciroumstanoea 
in which the body of the infant stolen from the Plea- 
sance was found, led to an investigation, which, we un- 
derstand, is stiJl in progress, and which may uliimately 
bring about the discovery of the murderer. The sacri- 
fice of Burke alone will not appease the pressnt righteous 
cry for vengeance against a horde of systematic and 
scientific murderers ; nor will the public tolerate an at*' 
tempt to ^ smother" an inquiry, because it might even.^ 
tualiy implicate persons of a different description. Ftoi 
jutiUia^ ruat cotlum. The community can have no in- 
terest so stron>; as they have in the equal and uncompro- 
mising execution of the laws ; and they can suffer no in- 
jury so great as that which must be inflicted upon them 
by attempting to arrest the course of justice, where crimes 
have been committed which strike at the very roots of 
society, and are calculated to utJoose the bonds by which 
it is knit together. • • • • 

Now, we ask, who taught Burke, a common Irish 
labourer of the very lowest dass. to commit murder after 
a fashion, the sdence displayed In which is a subject of 
wonder and dismay to many of the most skilful Ana- 
tomists in this dty, with tlvee of whom we have con- 
versed in regard to it, and found them overwhelmed with 
horror and amazement. Whoy we say, taught Burke ?■ 
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*^or that he wm tutored w to the mode of comtnitttng 
the crime, no human being can entertain a shadow of 
doubt. We will answer the question : It was Hare ! 
But the same question again returns, who taught Hare, 
a person of the very same country and class with Burke ? 
This is a point to be resolved by the Public Prosecutor 
alone ; and we adjure him, by the regard he is known to 
bear to the law, bv the solemn pledge which he gave at 
the late trial, in the fisce of the court and the country, 
and by the sacred interests of eternal justice, to lose not 
A moment in taking steps to have it resolved. With un- 
speakable astonishment we have learned that Hare is 
only detained in jail, for his own personal protectbn, 
until after New-Year*s-Day. But we cannot permit 
ourselves to give credit to the statement, notwithstand- 
ing we have heard it from quarters where accurate in- 
formation in regard to such matL-rs is usually obtained. 
We would fain think it impossible. This subtle fiend 
was Burke*8 master in the art of murder, and he has 
becoi Umger engaged in the trade than his apt scholar, 
who is now delivoed over to justice. We know, too, 
and are ready to sute, where and to whom he offered 
murdered bodies for sale, recklessly admitting that they 
had been '' popped,** or, in other words, murdered by 
him and his asMciatet. Daft Jamie was murdered in 
his house, and in that assassination he was a prindpsl, 
not an accessary. But it may be said there is no 
proof. We utterly ridicule this idea. We know there 
It proo^ and the mode in which it may be obtained has 
been pointed out to one of the honourable and learned 
Counsel for the Crown. Two individuals have been 
named, whose apprehension would lead to the unravel- 
ling of the whole of this great mystery of iniquity ; 6rom 
them every information may be obtained necessary to 
insure the conviction of this monster. 

We have heard it alleged that the officers of the 
Crown became alarmed at the gigantic system of crime 
which, in the course of their inquiries, began to unfold 
itself; and that not knowing vmither it might lead, or 
whom it might ultimately implicate, and from a regard 
to the credit and honour of the country, they have been 
induced to stop short with the conviction they have al- 
ready obuined, and to ^' smother** all further investi- 
gation. This, however, is mere stuff. As to the con- 
sequences said to be dreaded from pursuing the inqui- 
ries which had been opened up, we are sure that we 
spnk the public sentiment, when we say justice ought 
to be done, at whatever cost ; and with respect to the 
honour of the country, we cannot conceive a mode in 
which it will.be man efiectually Isesed, than by inter- 
posing to quash a matter of suoi terrific magnitude as 
this, and to leave suspicion to fancy horrars still more 
appalling tlian even the dreadful reality. 

A contemporary of Monday, speaking of Burke and 
his associates, says, **• This gang of murderers found it 
necessary at timet to deceive the Anatomitte into a be- 
lief that the subjects sold had come from a distance.** 
No #«cA DECEPTioir wu ever practised! We have 
conversed on the subject with three of the roost distin- 
guished AnatomiiU of Edinburgh, who most solenmly 
assure us that no such deception was ever attempted upon 
them ; and that it could not by possibility have been 
*' practised,** because they would have infallibly detect- 
ed and as certainly refused every such subject. More- 
over, they sute that it is impossible to obtain, before in- 
terment, bodies which have died a natural death ; at 
least, that in the course of fifteen years* experience, 
they have only known two instances in which such bo- 
dies were procured. The strongest feelings of human 
nature, they say, are opposed to it ; and even if this 
were not the case, there are extrinsic difficulties (we 
need not specify them, as they must be easily divined by 
all who know any thing of the modes in which the 
Schools of Anatomy are regularly and legitimately sup- 
plied) which render it quite impracticable. The infer- 



ence from this is obvious. Uninterred bodies offered far 
sale would, from experience oi the insuperable difficulty 
of obtaining them, ha«e roused their suspiek»a, and pre- 
vented the possibility of their being deceived in the man- 
ner stated by our contemporary. In illustration of this 
we may add, that the body of the unfortanate woman 
Campbell, or Docherty, was offered for sale to a most 
respMtable teacher of anatomy in this city, at or nesr 
one o*cIotik in the morning or the 1st November (she 
had been murdered, as our readers will remember, be- 
twixt 11 and 12 o'clock on the night of the 31st Octo- 
ber) ; that is, in less than an hour and a hsif after she 
had been murdered ; andjf/l^eji guineas were demanded 
for the body : but our friend, afier putting a tew ques- 
tions to the fellows who waited upon him, peremptorily 
and sternly refused to purchase it at any price, or to have 
any thing whatever to do with iu One of the fellows 
who waited upon him on this occasion was a conspicu- 
ous witness at the late trial, and sUted, upon oath, that 
all he learned from Burke when he called at llie house 
of the latter about midnight was, that Burke ^' bad 
something there (pointing to the bed) for the Doctors, 
which would be ready in me morning.** To the gentle- 
man in question, however, an hour or thereby after the 
murder was committed, he stated that the body be wished 
'O dispose of was the body of a woman ; and that be had 
^ a desperate gang** in his pay, through whom he ooold 
procure as many subjects as he wished for. 



From the Weekly JourmaL 

Disclaiming, as we entirely do, the slightest share in 
the eulogy which we presume to offer, we are delighted 
with the tone and the talent exhibited at the present 
dreadful crisis by the periodical press of Edinburgh ; 
which has been equally signalized by laborious re- 
search, bold and honest energy, acute legal skiU, and 
candid and dispassionate remark. We are the rather 
led to this perhaps superfluous tribute, that a wretched 
renegade of the soil, the editor of a London evening 
newspaper, but himself a Scotchman, has gained an in- 
faoKRis and perdurable celebrity, by venting some of 
the falsehoods and malice of a mean and bitter heart, 
in an attack upon his brethren of the press here, and 
upon the very country which gave him birth, in a dia- 
tribe whieh we believe to be without precedent. We 
are veritably assured that it is a Sootdunan who hss 
penned the fbllowing sentences ! 

^ The West Port Murder, judging from intenial evi 
denee, is decidedly of Scotch origin. Then is a cool, 
methodical, business-like air about it,— a scientific tact 
in the conception, and a practised ease in the execotioo, 
which «o Irisumaw could ever yet attain ! An Irish 
murder is hasty, sudden, and impetuous — an English 
one, phlegmatic, cunning, mercenary — but it has been 
reserved for the Scotch, in this last unequalled atrocity, 
to blend the qualities of both English' and Irish guilt, 
with a scientific effrontery peaMarly and pro^eminenU^ 
their own,** 

Three days since, the annals of time might have been 
vainly ransacked to find a kindred naoie to rank widi 
that of the n^iscreant murderer, Burkb. We declare, 
for our own part, we think that name is no longer to 
seek. 
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IBiSH AWfJMA, 



j^auwKM, or j>m cvans to tarn wstM or 



"^ ^vitfMb, JIA tt^ IBM. 

**ttY LMt!D DtntlBv— Thanrencffcr'bee&ikmn ngree- 
Alf rarprteed in my life timn bt Che vtiezpecttd tiobonr 
of Teoeiving yoorr <}raee*t vtty und and e^«n frlmdly 
letter df Ae 11th lirttnt, ^Idi, tomhig from to high 
a qmrta, I ^hoald natnnlly trtth to teienv, )f poMlbfe ; 
but M it WM ftmlEed bfytntmHf, the ncwi of tttanttal 
was known idl over this town tn mitf ht be expected (hn 
a profiBcIal port-office) 0^9ve ne letter Teached my 
hand* ; so Uiat I wm obliged) in yoar (hace*a defence, 
aBdmyown, totBrarninricateiti conieniitialbwiiboMn 
ftimda, for the aataafactioB of the woMeade, who might 
diiMrwiiie Mricata, in its atead, «onm foolirfi) «r per- 
hapi mbehienMa iiuuamie of their own. Bttt mtn* 
nrtdy, yonr Oraoe'a letter oontained «nly «weii Hbend 
aid bcnefdent aendiaenti aa «n pmtica Moat i^ilegfoe, 
aod noae cauld poaaibly malign. Be8idea,lt^«ery«eaaOB» 
ably aticagthaaa tlie teatimony) that I, aa « lydilhlwtu 
De«a, ha«« on all occaaiona givm of yiour gwetOM, vp- 
i4^t, aad impartial diapoakiom 
- ^ft ww«ld be aoaam^at woiao ifian ffdinloaa In 
nm, to ofite any thing In the ahape of pdltieal advice to 
a coMnmrnate atateaflBon, at the head of the flnt caM* 
net in or owkof Bnrape; Wt aa ywnr Ofaoe has ao hn- 
naady nondetoended to mendon iome of the diffien)-. 
ifaa tending ft> pamlyas yoov efibra to settle the Roman 
CaAaKc oneation, I beg leaee to aabmit to yottr ni* 
paior JangDMnt afew leflactfons made to me by tome 
Will iBfownod and nnblaiaed lUanda, aa well Pretea- 
mnta «a Catfaoiica, who oirtainly nndertlaiid the anb- 
jeet nrach betier than I can pretend to dOb They haTo 
iMd« with gaaat pknaaia and graiitiid^ ilie noble de- 
rhknTooriri 



in which ymtt grace eo strongly exptetsea yont 
•hMOEo anxiety to witneaa the MttlaBMnt of the Roman 
OadmUc wuaatian ; which, yon nio convinced, woald, 
by beDofidag tlw ateta, coalbr % benefit on emy indl- 
Tidiiai of aocee^ ; and ywu ragni that you ace no nrot- 
pect wf each « aettlement, bocamse violent party reelfaigs 
are ntlsmd op with Aat oucatien, and pervade every die- 
fwian of it, to anch a diegreei na to praelude the potid. 
bility of piwvaiUag upon mon ta eenaider it dispaaRion- 
atdy. But ihau if it cauU be buried in oMiviDn fbr a 
abort time, and if thxt time were dUigendy employ^ in 
the oanaidttation of th^ qaestibn, you would not deapah' 
of aeeing a aatialactory lamady. 

Tfaaeo huBune and ataicaman-Iike oenthnenta <aa fkr 
aa they go) do great honour to your |rraee*a liend and 
heart, and might appear aufficicnt. If you were a private 

, but not in your preaent exalted station, %ith 
to wieU, when ncceeaary, aM the reaoaroea of go- 

; foi it would Im a tlur on the unrivaned nod 
iar^>tened British caoatituiion, to asaen that, e?en when 
well adminttteced, k doct not p a m ett or aupply means 
for catahlithing any thing known to be ottentlal for the 
pcwca, walfine, and tmn^uillity of the empire at large, 
and for pulling down or removing any intrigue orpuity 
apirit that mi^t wantonly attempt to oppoae ao great a 



deedefi(ll«dMriia«kmaw Undtf ani^ a cMef» exorttat 
hit Iqi^Mmate prertgadvt« they aay that no tnirty wouM 
dare to oppoae the general good ; and that if yoorOrae^ 
would intimate your seridua reaoludon to setde the Ro- 
man CadioUe question, itsoppooents would instandy dy, 
and appear no more 4 nd if tneaetdemfat were once amw 
ried, it wouldy1nafbwda9«,beaonaoveapokenor thought 
oil; tlian^hecancnnlonafiow aaethat wetektely made tothe 
Dlssenteit \ dot dievaamkawf wneh ■iiaBgiinintaee net 
half to aagiy In reality aa Any MW appear to bOi in etdcr 
by diatbugbthr to caiTT their point. But n^lHcndt have 
no beaitatton in dedaring, that t!he project mentioned by 
your Grace, of burying the Catholic queadon in oblivicti, 
for the purpoee of considering It more at leisure, is totally 
tnadmiKaibla, and would exaaperate in the higheat degree 
those who are already too much excited, and wouUl only 
•conaider that meastt<« as a ivpedtion of the aame old pre« 
text^eooften employed toeludeonddiaappoint theurlmpea 
of tedreaai butdiiat, if it even waraadopted, itaould 
only aetve to angment die diffienltiea, by altowfag die 
eoniending patdet, and partieularly die enemlea of ail 
tconoeaslon, the onptyrtlimdea they aeek for preparing 
their means of resistance and violence, which they hm 
latterly carried to the moat alarming lengths,— .which 
they have avowed and publicly announced in atrocioua 
and sangufaiary terms^-^to which, however, lahoold not 
he«e alMe< for I never wish to be an accaaer, hut that 
t am certain yonr DmcC nmat have read tboae horrible 
threata, often repeated tn die Brunawick and Orange 

K'nu; and to dm hfter anbjeet at least t muat beg 
?re to can your Oraee>iattentinn, and t» implom voter 
powerful protecdon,— bumbly pnying that yon will not 
su&r puUlc peace and concoitl to be violated or dis- 
turbed under any sietrxt Whatever. An eflectual re. 
medy would coat your Grace but one word. I do not, 
however, thereby mean to meddle in temporal aHWiiai 
bnt [ cooaidcr it my bounden duty to Ubour inceasant. 
ly, in c u n tMi enc e with all my veneMble compeers, to 
fanptem upon the tnteda and heaRaof all diose commiu 
ted to our spiritual care, aemhnenta of true Chrisdan 
charity, moderation, and kind forbearance, towards all 
mem without excepdon. 

*< I beg your Grace will excute the lengdi of ihit let- 
ter, and vouchaafe to consider it as a proof of my un- 
feigned regard, and of the aineere resplBCt with which I 
have diehooonf toftmahs my LrtdDnka, ycwOrtte's 
moat obedient and moat humble servant, 



** Mj iiiends allow that aoch momentooa exerdotts 
may ho aomedmea unaueoeasful, when Oovermnent la 
conduct^ by weak or unsupported heads or handa, and 
diat they require aueh a Prune Miniater aa the nation 
has now, and I hope will long have, the hanpiaoM to 
^i^Ji vlMNaftar an nninterruptedaeriea of the greatest 
witi orie a , and a aaoaeaefol arvangement of tim most im- 
portant inteveata that perhaps ever yet occurred, has been 
placed at the bend f^ GovetaMment by the endre and wdl- 
eamed confidence of oar moat gracioua Sovereign, and 
with ibt wnivetaal appkaae of the whole emphe, and in- 



The AUowbig fetter haa been addMMed, by bk Exed- 
lency die l^otd Lieutenant of Irdand, to the liead of the 
Ramish Church at laabmd:^ 

Phetnlx Parity Dec, IS,' 1B98. 

** Most REVcitXND Sia, — I hasten to acknowledM 
the receipt of rour letter of the 22.1. covering that whicn 
you received nora the Duke of Wellington, of the 11th 
intfu together irith a copy of your antver to it. I thank 
von for the confidence jou have lepeaed in mo. Your 
letter gives «m infotmatleii apon a subject of the highest 
interestk 1 did not know the precise seodmenia of tiui 
Dukaof WelUngton wpon the present state of the Ca- 
tholic quesdoa. Kaowtag it, I shall venture m ofier my 
opinion upon the couno that it behoves the Catholictf to 
pursue. 

«^ Perfecdy convinced that die final and cordial settle- 
ment of this forest question esn alone give peace, har- 
roony. and prosperity to all daises of his Majesty *8 sub- 
jects in this kingdom, I muat acknowledge my dis4p» 
pointment on learning that there ii no pvoepect of iii 
belag efltcted during the enso1n||^ e tas lon of Pariiemewu 
I, k^evcr, derive some eooiolstioa from observing that 
his graee ia not wholly adveraa m the meaaurai lisr. if iw 
I can be Induced to promou it^ he, of all meui #iU have 
[' the gteateat fiidHty in carrying it into cfiect. If 1 am 
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Catholics would cease to agitate, and then all the miie- 
ries of the last years of Ireland will be to be re-acted. 
What I do recommend is, that the measure should not 
be for a moment lost sight of—that anxiety should con- 
tinue to be manifested-^that all constitution il (in contra- 
distinction to merely legal) means should be reiiorted to, 
to forward the cause ; but that, at the same time, the 
most patient forbearance, the most submissive obedience 
to the laws, should be inculcated — that no personal and 
oiSTensiTe lanf^uage should be held towards those who 
oppose the claims. Personality offers no advantage ; it 
effects no good : on the contrary, it offends, and confirms 
predisposed aversion. Let the Catholic trust to the jus- 
tice of his cause — to the growing liberality of mankind. 
Unfortunately be has lost some friends, and fortified his 
enemies, within the last six months, by unmeasured and 
unneecttsaiy violence. He will soooest recover from the 
present stagnation of his fortunes by showing more tem- 
per, and by trusting to the legislature for redress. Brute 
force, he should be assured, can effect nothing. It is the 
legislature that must decide this great question ; and my 
greatest anxiety is, that it should be met by the Parlia- 
ment under the most favourable circumstances, and that 
the opposers of Catholic emancipation shall be disarmed 
by the patient forbearance, aa well as by the un weaned 
pcrseveranee, of its advocates. 

*^ My warm anxiety to promote the general interests 
of this country, is the motive that has induced me to 
give an opinion, and to offer advice. 

^* I have the honour, &c. &c. 

** Akolesea. 



>t 



^ To the Moft Rev. Dr Curtii,.&c. &c 



▲LTERATIOM or THE DUKE OF WELLXKOT0N*S 

LETTER. 

From the Courier, 

The Duke of Wellington, in his letter to Dr Cur- 
tis, wrote as foUowa — and our readers will see the al- 
teration of which we have spoken for two or three 
days past?..^' I have reciived your letter of the 4ih 
insL, and I assure you that you do me justice in be- 
lieving that I am slncfrely anxious to witness a Tnot 
the) settlement of ths Roman Catholic Question, which, 
by benefiting the state, would confer a benefit on 
every individual belonging to it.*' And this, a very 
polite writer in a morning paper calls a matter of no 
consequence, and desires tlie paper to pull us up for 
still harping on the alteration I Now, with all due de- 
ference to this writer, there does appear to us to be some 
difference between the use of the definite article and the 
indefinite. — The definite article, the^ admits of a con- 
struction inconsistent with the Duke^s views, aa decla- 
red in his public speeches upon the Catholic Question 

and the alteration seems to have been for the purpose 
of inducing a belief that hia grace*s lentimenta had 
experienced a change in favour of the settlement which 
the Roman Catholics were desirous of obtaining. Sub- 
stitute the indefinite article a for the, and then his grace's 
settlement is limited, as one which, by benefiting the 



correct in this oointon, it is obviously most important 
that the Ouke of Wellington should be propitiated ; that 
no obstacle that ran by possibility be avoloed shoi^d be 
thrown in his way ; that all personal and offensive insi- 
nuations should be suppressed : and that ample allow- 
anri* should be made for the difficulties of bis situation. 
Difficult it certainly is, for he has to overcome the very 
strong prejudices, and the interested motives, of many 
persons of the highest influence, as well as to allay the 
real alarms of many of the more ignorant Protestants. 

*^ I differ from the opinion of the duke, that an attempt 
should be made to * bury in oblivion' the question for a 
short time. First, because the thing is utterly impos- 
sible : and next, because, if the thing were possible, I 
fear that advantage mi^^ht be taken of the pause, by re- 
presenting it as a panic achieved by the late violent re- 
action, and by proclaiming that if the government at 
once and peremptorily decided against concession, the 



state, would benefit every individual belonging to it. 
But if, as the pulUMm~up correspondent of a morning 
paper says, the alteration makes no sort of difference, 
why was it made at all ? To ns, however, the most ma- 
terial part of the Duke*a letter is the sentence immediate- 
ly following the one to which we have alluded—^ But 
I confess that I see no prospect of such a settlement.* 
This confession conveys a auffiiient aasunuice, that all 
the repcvts of meaaures in contemplation, and billa in 
preparation, are wholly unfounded. Oovemment do not 
intend to propose any meaiture ; for, by the terma made 
use of bv his grace, the only object which could induce 
him to do so appears to be impracticable.' 



»» 



RECALL OF THE MARaUIB 07 AVOLEIEA. 

From the Courier. 
It is held to be a false and abenrd supposition, that 



his £xceUency*8 recall was in the alighteat degree the 
consequence of his letter to Dr Curtis ; because it had 
not transpired to any person. Doctors Curtis and Mur- 
ray excepted, before the 1st instant, eighteen hours 
after the letter of recall had been in the hands of the 
Lord Lieutenanu A word or two to those who in- 
dulge this supposition i.^The maxquia received a letter 
from Dr Curtis, inclosing in it the Duke of Welling. 
ton*s letter to him, and the doctor*B reply. On the 
23d he wpliea to the doctor. Would it he a very nnna. 
tural proceeding that the marquis, meaning to give an 
opinion so little in accordance with that of the duke, 
should think it an act of faimeis to dispatch to the 
duke a copy of his answer, on the same day on whidi 
he sent that answer to the doctor ? The di«patch sent 
off on the 23d would reach the duke on Thnnday night, 
or Friday morning, the 26th, On the 28th the papers 
stated his grace to have gone to Windsor to have an ia« 
terview with hia Majesty-i-befote whom, auppoaing him 
to have received the day bsfote a copy of the marquis*a 
letter, he would naturally lay it, and take his Majeaty^a 
commands upon it. On Sunday, the 28th, the papers in- 
formed us that a Council was held ; and if it were then de- 
tennined to recall hia exceUenoy, the letter of recall aent 
off in the afternoon of Sunday, would reach Dahlin on 
the evening of th^ 30th. Is there any impoaaibility or 
absurdity in this ? Nay, is it at all likely that the ntar. 
quia, with the openness that belongs to him, would aoffer 
the Ouke of Wellington to remain in pctfect ignorance of 
his having written such a letter until be aair it in the 
Dublin or London p»pen ? If it be said that, if he . had 
not informed the duke, he would only have acted aa the 
duke did in not sending him a copy of his letter to the 
doctor ; we reply that the cases are different. Hie dttke*a 
was not, we believe, intended to be made public — and 
was, besides, a repetition of the aentiments he had ex- 
pressed in Pailianent, which were known to the Lord 
Lieutenant. But whether the recall waa or waa not 
the consequence of the letter to Dr Curtis, still it U ob- 
vious that the marquis would no longer remain Lord 
Lieutenant. Nothing has yet transpired with leapect 
to his lordship*s successor. But we would again and 
again impress this truth upon the public mind, Uiatthe 
Catholic question would not have been advanced by the 
Marquis of Angle8ea*s continuance in Ireland, nor will 
it be impaired or retarded by his recalL '« It ia the le?ia. 
lature,** as the marquis says truly, <^ that must decide 
thia great question.** 
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LmmAKT AM> UlKMtLAMWOm EllTSKTAIMIWHTS IH 

EoiirBtmaii.->We hAve alrMdy «noouiio«l Mr Combe'i LecCum 
on PhiciKrfogy, which tie retpeetably Attciided« thoi^h th«y do 
BoC wm to esdtiB quite so greet en interett es fonnerljr, ptrtieu- 
lariy emoog our fair towiuwomen, who gate an additiooal edat 
and interest to Phrenology, hy the atteotkm with which they 
honoured it for two at three ■eaiom. We do not know whether 



Mr Smfth, a learned gentleman, who threatened to give Leetarw 
in opporition to Mr Combe, will carry hit plan Into execution or 
not— We pereelve that next week, Mr Lloyd, an old and rapect- 
able lecturer, is to iUoetrate, on three dlAient erenfai|^ in the 
Celedonian Theatre, hiefarourlteiul^eetof Aetronomy. Thie 
he will do with the aiebtanoe of a very effideot Orrery ; and ae 
no aufejfeet it more intereetiog, or leada to higher resulti, than 
Aetronomy, we etrmig^y recommend theeeLeeturee to the atteor 
tioa we doubt not they will merit.— Early in February, Lccturoi 
of a dUlbrent deecilptlon are to be given in the Waterloo Roome, 
by Mr WHUam Carey, on the Hletory and Prograee of the Fine 
Arte. Mr Carey le weU known ae an ehle and lealoue advocate in 
the cause of British Art ; and the late President of the Royal 
Academy frequently expressed it as his opinion, that he look- 
ed upon Mr Carey ** as one of the first critical Judges of works 
of Art." There is good reason tj hope, therefore, that these 
Lectures will be wocthv of the important sufajeet of which 
thev propose to treat. We have seen a syllabus of the oourM, 
which appears highly intereeting — Besioes the two Theatres, 
there are also oflWed to the public, as powerful auxiliarlfv tokiU 
a tedious morning or eveoinc, the Panorama and Diorama, Ma- 
dame Catalani's Coooerts, Mr Thorn's Statues, and a few more 
exhibitions chiefly private— The l*rofe»slonal Society's Concerts, 
we regret much to sav, notwithstanding the ecpfsilon of strength 
they wouU have received In Murray, are not to go on this win- 
ter for want of patronage. We think, however, they have been 
too hastily niven up. before a suffldently strong appeal was made 
to the public through the medium of tike preee. 

Ma RoLAiTD.— We are glad to perceive that Mr Roland has 
at lengtti opened Rooms for the accommodation of his pupils in 
the New Town. We have always considered the young men of 
Edinburgh fortunate in having it In their power to avail them- 
selvee of the instructions of one who Is so complete and seientiflc 
a nuutn of the elqpuia fashionable, and healthful art he pro* 

An Historical and Biographical work, entitled " The Life and 
Times of William Laud, D.U., Lord Archbithop of Canterbury,** 
fiom the pen of our young countryman, Mr John Parker Law- 
so*, author of the Life or the Regent Murray, has Just issued 
from the London press. The lmp<xtaot en In the hiMory of the 
churdi of England, when thto distinguished prelate flourished, 
ought to render the present work at once a source of great in- 
ternet, and of much valuable information, to the reader of history, 
both civil and cedeslasticaL 

We have been favoured with an early copy of " The Edin- 
burgh Musical Album." but have this week only time to mention 
the very handsome style in which it is got up, and the appuent 
merit ot most of its contents; of these we shall give a full ae> 
count next Saturday. 

We perceive that Mr SIBery*! Poem of «« Vallery. or the Cita- 
del of the Lake." is speedily to make iu appearance. It is to ex- 
tend to nine cantos, and mil comprise sketches, Mstorieal and 
descriptive, of the Crusaders, the Chivalry of France an i Spain, the 
Moon, and the Arabians, and many other thingb Several hun- 
dred Notes are to be added. Every variety ofVerae is to be in- 
troduced ; and the whole, in two handsome duodedmo volumes, 
is to be sold for ten shillings. This is a spirited attempt for so 
young an author, and we hope he may flna it a successful oat. 

Mr Murray is busy publishing mintature editions of all his lar> 
ger and more successful works. Lord Byron's Poems, and Ca'v- 
tatn Parry's Voysges, In four volumes, iHmo, appeared some lit- 
tle time ago ; and Captain Franklin's Journey to the Shores of 
the Polar Sea, in tiie same sise, has Just reached us. This sy»> 
tem of thus supplying to general readers, who would otherwise 
never see them, cheap copies of valuable works, deserves every 
encouragement. It U to the late Mr ConstaUe that the public 
are indented for the original plan, whidi has been ably carried 
into execution In his Miscellany. 

We obwrve that Mr Murmy has the following new works In 
preparation for the ensuing publishing season :— A Memoir of the 
Public Life of the late Lord Londonderry t Plaxman's Lectures 
on Sculpture; Lectures on Physical Geography, by Baron Hum- 
boldt, trsnslated ftom his MSS.; The Journal of a Naturalist; 
the Life and Services of Capuin Phihp Beaver, K. N. by Captain 
W. H- Smyth, R. N. ; a second volume of Reliquiae Diluvaame, 
by Ptofessor Budiland ; Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects; History of the Jews ; and other works, wnich have 
elrendy been announced in the IMentry JtmmdL 

A new worii, entitled The Scripture Student's Assistant, behig 
a eotnplete Index, and ooodse Dic'ionary, to the Holy Bible, has 
Just been published by Blaekie, FuUarton, and Co. of Gla^w. 
Tte work. whi«.>fa we have eeen. is printed in a very beautlfol 
and distinet type, and Iu plan and object are thus expliuned In the 
Prefhee:— ^' This little work is intended, not only to assist un- 
learned readers in understanding the tanguage of the Bible, but 
chiefly in readily turainn to the places where every topie of tn- 
formation comprised In it occurs. This, toalldaesesotnodefs, 
mnstbeofhighimportanoe. Among those who are well acquaint- 
ed with the Bible, there are few who are able to rccoUeet the 
book, chapter, and verse, where suitable tcxta are to be met with 
In proof of every doctrine^ and which 0«it of •vny 



Jke. which it onntiins. To aid the memory In thlf b the pvlnd- 
pal design of tMs Index, Whatever relates to the various pei^ 
sons, pfaioes, and subjects mentioned in It, is hereaeenratriy w- 
fencd to, and may eisiiy be found. A brief outline ot doctrioei 
and duties Is also exhibited, by which. It. is hoped. Just sentimenti 
may be formed of the great and important truths and remiir*' 
ments of Divine RevelAtioo. While, thereforp, this Index may 
serve in plaoeof a Omeordanee for <Minary readicn, its superiority 
to any of them, exoept those which are la^ and cKpensive. mui* 
be evident. They commonly refer fo texts, without any ean^ 
nexion except that of a single leading word ; and then take no 
notice dther of persons or places, whereas all that relates to per- 
sons, places, and subjects, is here presented eottecHvdy, and in 
the arrangement and eoan^srieis qfeense." 

SnU and Devfaes.— Our readers will probably be amueed with 
some of the fancy devices and mottos upon the scab which, dther 
through design or accident, some of the celebrated literary eh»' 
raeters of the day have happened to attech to letters now m our 
posseedon. We. of course, do not include in the following short 
list family coats of arms :— 
Sir Walter Scott ;'the device^-a shield bearing a red band.— 

the motto—" Lham dearg aboo." 
J. G. Lockhart;-^thedeviw a dove carrying anottvebnndi* 

-Hiomorto. 
Alarlc Watts ;..the devio»-« lyre decorated with voeee,— the 

motto-" Addoldre ed eedtare." 
The Eittiwk Shepherd;— the device— the pdae-harn preeenteA 
by Queen Mary to the best mtaistrd,— the motto afteiw, " ~ ' 
rie Rcgina." below, «' Donum Nature" 
William Tennant;— the devico-a book 

•' Vivere est cogitarOi'' 
James Sheridan Knowieei— the device-* harp, with a wlUow 

branch intertwined vrlth the strings,— no motto. 
The late Archibaki Constable ;— the device— a email urn, a 
diryealia on one side, a butterfly on the otlier,-4he mottle- 
•• Et» Bnm bwa." 

Joanna Baillie ;— the deviee— Phaeton driving flie chariot of the 

eun,^-no mottow 
More examples might Mdly be added, but thaw wU auflke in 
the meantime. 

T^Mtrkai Geisdn.— The Glasgow Theatre has been bomed 
down to the grouno, owiiw, it Is said, to some care le ssness in tho 
management of the gas. The house was insured ; but the mans« 
ger is reported to nave sustained a km of £90uO in theatrical 
property.— The revival of the ** Beaux Stratsgem " hae been so 
successful at Covent Garden, that another of Farquhar's eome- 
dics, " The Recruitiiig Ofltoer," is about to be pcoduoed.— pruned 
a little, we presume. We really wish Mr Murray would get up 
the " Beaux Strataeem," pruned, of oouise. In the same way. 
—A new tragedy, called " Caswalkm," is about to be played 
at Drary Lane ; and, at Covent Garden, a new comedy, called 
''Village Vagaries." We do not augur Tcry highly of dther, 
but we may tw wrong.- The ue ifo i m e f s at the Dublin Theatre 
have been quarrdline with the manager, Mr Bunn, beceuse 
he will not aUow them to introduce any sonp they dmoee 
into the operas. Melrose has, in consequence, redgned hie 
engagement; and Miss Patoo Is said to be among the number of 
the malcontents. We highly approve of the manager's conduct, 
and wish some othen would folbw his example. —Mr J. P. Col- 
lier (whom we have not the honour of knowing) it preparing for 
the press a history of the English Stage.-" I will have a Wife,** 
a farce, in two acts, to the only novelty that has been prodoeed 
thto week at oar Theatre: it to not very good.— CoUey Gibber's 
'* Hypocrite" has been revived ; it to an exodlcnt comedy, and 
ought to be encouraged. 

Weekly List or Performances. 
Jaa IO.^Jaii. 10. 
Sat. Sweetheart* and Wive*, Aloyee, A RoMason Craeoe. 
Most. Jane Shore, I wUl have a wySe, i Do, 
Tuna. George Herioi, Free and Easy, ^ Do. 
Wno. Bride ofLammermoor, I will have a Wift, 4- Do. 
Trub. Margui* qf Montrose. Seape-Goat, Do. ^ Fatal Rock. 
FBI. The HypocrUe, Free and Ba*y, 4< Gdderoy, 



TO OUR READERS. 
Thxrb Is preparing for the Edinburgh Uterary Journal, and 
will appear in an early Number, a Collection of the Autographs 
of all the most distinguished men of the day, accompanied with 
some obeervations on the inforencee to be drawn regarding cha- 
racter, ttam the hand- writing. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb shall be dways glad to recdve Notices of Books fkwn oor 
Correspondents, but they must be aoeompanlcd with a copy of 
the book reviewed, that we may form our own opinion of the Jtte> 
tice of the observatloos made upon It. The book will be return* 
ed if dedred. Theee remarks apply, in the p ie sent inetance, to 
the writer who haslkvoured ua with a reviewof Barboni*s ** Bvm- 
ings hi Greece^"- <« The Ohoet of the OM Bdl," will appear ae 
eoon as we cen And room.^* Cato's" remarks on ** Humbug,* 
will be of use to us.— We should be obliged by a call from thn 
Trandator of ** The Sendman." 

The Teraes "On the Death of a Uaughter,** wo may And mom 
tan by and by.— We have the same remark to make to •' AskiL* 
He wul improve ae he goee on.— The llnee (0 an Unfortunate Fe- 
male wlB not euit ue.—" R. 8.' 
>•• U. H. H.' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cannected with Science, Literature, and the Arlt. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY o* ORTGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS ia Uw Various 
Departmenta of Uteratuve, bcieooe« and the Atti. 

" A real and existing Libimry of uaefUl and cntaxtaininc kaam- 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, bdns intended fiir all agea 
81 wdl as ranks, is prfaited in a style and form which oomMne at 
onoe the means of giving madti matter in a small space* with the 
i^oisites of great deamess and ftdlity. 

The Proprietors of this most valiuible Wosk beg toosll Uie palK 
Ue MteotlaB to the annexed Urt of what have been publlslMd. 
A volume, containing as much as a thieli 6to» is puUkdied every 
"niree Weeks, price only is. 6d. elolh iMaadsi at on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Alan, in oraer to 
enit the eonvenienee of all narties, it may be had in Weekly Pasts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each Eaeh Work is 
eemplele in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Cokstablb & CO., 19, Waterloo Plaoe« and 
Hdrst, Cbanci, Ac Co., Loodoo. 



LtBT or WORKS ALERAOT rUBLiaBBD. 

Vols.l,t, ie 5. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES.. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.R.S.B. 

B, MEMOIRS of L%ROCHKJAQUELBIN. WithaPreOce 
and Notes, by Sir Waltrr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INriDBLtTY. By Ahdriw 
Crichton. 

8 and 9. 8TMBS* EMBASSY to AVA. WKh a Narrative of 
Ae tate MiHIary and Pdlltkeal Opeiatlooi hi the Blnaan Bm- 
pira. 

10. TABLK-TALKt or Sdectlooa horn the Aha. 

IL PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

If. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkibie FhewnBcna of 
Nature. 

IS and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Idands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
BXRT Chambrrs, Author of " Traditions of Edinburgh," 4te.- 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and SXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Groror Moir, Esq. 

50 and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Richard TnoMaoN, Esq. 

SS. The GENERAL REGISTER of POUTICS, SCIENCE, 
Md LITERATURE, iat 18S7. 

55. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. Lockrart, 
LL.B. 

«4 and S5. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. Bf H. G. 
Brll, Esq. 

56. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Vcneiable 
Ardideaeon Wrarorais. 

S7 and S8. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S9 and SO. A TOUR in GERMANY, &c in 18S0, 1811, 18SS. 
By JoHR RuaaRLL, Esq. Advocate. 

51 and 88. The REBELUONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, flrom 1638 tol6ea By Robrrt Cramrrrs, Author 
of " The Rebellion of 1745.** S vols. 

83, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, ttaca the Subversion of the RinnaiL Bm- 
irire in the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Ardrrw Crxcrtor. 
3 vols. 

WORKS IN TRR PRR8S. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY throUffh 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; ftom tiie Frontier of China to the 
Froaen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cochrarr, R.N. 
Svols. 

5. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITKC- 
TURB, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modern. 
By J.S. MRMRa, LL. D. Author of •' The Life of Caaova," 4ke. 
1 voL 

& HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
flrom to establishment in 13S6 to IMS t oomprising aPreHmtaury 
IMseoutse on ttie Arabs, and also the Lifeof Mahommed and hb 
Sueeessoiflk By Bdward Upham, Esq. Author of *' Ramcses," 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa TOUR through Parts of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dsrwsnt Corway, E^. 
IvoL 

8. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND ia the 
— — '798 and 1803. 



EL 8EN0R aAnCIA DE RIVERA j M. 
SPANISH refugee Officer, who has, from the 

late political events in his own country, beoome an exile in 
this, will be happy to teach a few PupiU the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, hi the pore CastiHan dialect, on moderate terms. 

Apply to Messrs Black or iNWRa, Bookadiers, or at Sr G.*! 
Lodgings, Mrs GaRRw'a, N ow 10, Sovth Hanover StreeC 

FENCING. "^ 

]Vra ROLAND be^ to state that he OPENED, 

■^ on Monday last, his NEW FENCING ROOMS te 
GEORGE STREET, (back of St Andrew's Chuieh,) where he 
proposes to attend Clabsrs during the season, from 11 till 4 
o^eloek. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Mr RoLARD'a Claeses onntinue as usual at the MiLtTART aro 
Natal Acab«mvi thn NrwEdirrurvb Acaormti and at 
his Rooms, RovAb Marror. 

34, Windsor Street. 

PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 
A LEX ANDER HAY, Teacher of Ancient T^n- 

guages. 10, Catherine Street, Edinburgh, respeetfolly inti- 
mates, that he has now got Punches cut. Matrices made. Types 
cast, &e for the purpose of forming an Establishment for Print- 
ing for 0ie Blind, and proposes ooramendng with an edidoo of 
the Gospel by St Matthew, to be published by subscripCkm, at 7s. 
6d. a^eopy, paid on delivery. The printing will be commenced 
aa soon as S50 cofrfes are subscribed for. Orders, addressed as 
above, or to Messrs C-onstarlr and Ca Booksellers, Bdinbucgh ; 
RORRRTBOR and Atrinsor, Glasgow ; and RtrRsr, Crarcr, 6c 
Go. London : are requested as early as possible. As this is an 
undertaking of M' ff a ¥*«, without sflltctting either puUlc or pri- 
vate neeuniery aid, its suooess must depend on the encouragement 
wtiieli te now req u este d , from thoee smo may wish to support it 
by their emptoyment, or subscriptians. Mr Hat pAmoses print- 
log Murie for the Blind by the same system. 

REMARKS ON COFFER. 
JOHN REID, Grocer, Tea, and Cofii^e-Deftler, 

fS, SoirrR Frrdrrwr Strrrt, with a view to Incraeae the 
pkaanras of the drinkera of Coflbe^ and that lliey may realiae 
in its btohaat perfoctlon tlie beneficial eflbels whidi it prodocee 
upon the system, has iust published Rrharks or Cofvrr, 

with DifeRCTlORi POR MARIRO IT. 

Thte deUdous beverafs, when properly p»HM <e d from CoAe 
of tiae best quality, b d sssssss many good propctries ; it not uly 
cxhttarales the niilt^ but It aeta as an agreeable tonle, eontrl- 
bates to strsnethan the digestive organs, and serves, like all 
other tooies and aiomaties, rather to prolong abstinence than to 
excite hunger. 

J. R. having paid pnrtlealar attention to the aitkie of COTFRR. 
feels confident that the quality of hu GoAe only teqnirca to be 
known to be anpreeiaten { and Inllueneed by feeniMs of mtitnde 
to the publie for the daily increasing demand, he n Indnoed 
make a ftifther redootiosi iR the priMs, which Rf* 

Raw. 

Good Demerara CoUke, . . Is. Sd. per lb. 
Finest Jamaica and Bourixa do. Is. 8d. 
Finest Modia do. .... Ss. 3d. 

N. B. Peroolater Co flbe- p o b on sale, of all 
wards. 

Thte day tepubUshed, 
In one voL 8vo, 8s. half4)0ttnd, or in doCh, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of PRACTICAL 

-^^ BOOK-KEEPING, applicable to all kinds of Buaineas : ex- 
emj^fled in five Sets of Books, of Individual and Partnership 



ROARrRO* 

la. Sd-perflk 
2s. Od. 

2b> 6d. 
from 9im up. 



Concerns ; arranged by Single Entry, Doubte Encij in present 

S actios, and a new metbiod ^ DouUe Emiry by SUigu, which o6. 
iiu the same restdt by Two Entriett as the fretemt praetke bm 
Four s with a eomparuon qf these methods. And an APPEN- 
DIX, contatniua Queries and Answers on the Principles and 
Practice of Book-Keeplngi on Merchants' Aocour^ aad on die 
nature and negotiation oflnland and Foreign Bilte of EsehaiMe s 
with numerous Exercises under eadi head for praetice. To 
which are added, a Series of Letters eooneoted with the Sets; and 
en explanation of Commercial terms. With Engravad farms of 
die various accounts which occur in Bushiesa* Designed foe 
Schoob and Coundng-Houses. 

By C MORRISON, Aooountaat, 

Glasgow. 

Fourth Edidon, with valuable ImprovemeR^ 

Recommended by Eminent Accountants and MtfBrt e/ 

Academies. 
Printed for Stirltro and Krmnry, Edinbuigli; Ricraro 
Grirfir and Co. Glasgow ; G. B. Writtakrr, and TROJiAa 
Troo, London. 



Edinburgh ; Published for the Piofrietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE dr Ca id, WATERUX) PLACE: 

Sold also byRoBRRTBOR ft Atrirsor, Glasgow t W.Cvrrt, 
Jnn. ft Co. Dublin ; Hvrrt, Crarcr, ft Co. London; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, ttro^gh- 
out the United Kingdom. 

PHceGrf. or Btamped, and sentjrte byjmi, KM, 



Printed by Ballaxtthz 8t Co., Paal*8 Wiorkt CanoogaUw 
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SONNETS. 



TO'OKVEVIKTK. 



I 



On hang presented with a Bible. 

I. 
This nerad book, sweet Mercy sent from Hearen, 

As from an Angel's hand my heart reoeiTes,— 

A mystic record of the iaiih that gives 
High heaeon-Ughts to those who may liave striTen 
Against the fiend of darlmess, and been drlren 

Beneath that night of life, when doubt on doubt 
Were seen like tempest-lifted wares to rise, 

Till CTery star of hope liad trembled out ;-— 
This bleased refuge, which the good and wise» 

The Patriardi-MartyTB, lofty and derout, 
Sought as in audience with their God above^ 

With many a sigh full pensivdy I take 
E*en as a pledge of thy diyinest Iots, 

Warning from deatii a slumberer to awake. 

II. 

I BiAX thy voice, sweet Spirit ! and look forth. 
As does the seaman in the hush of night, 
When storms are sleeping, and the dreamy light 

Of the pale moon among the waves gives birth 
To silent feelings, and high thoughts that start 
Like passion-winged meteors from the heart, 

Streaming beyond our destiny on earth ; 
So, pausing on its wonders, would I share 
The fiiith of nations, and exulting tear 

Myself from worldly hopes of little worth ;— > 
And this is at thy summons ; thus hast thou 

More than thine earthly love, or blessing given. 
That I may rest myself prepared now 

To meet with thee and all we love in Heaven. 

Alastor. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIB8. 



Th« lat« Duoald SrawAaT.— We propose giving s place in 
our next number to the very able biographical notice of thii eele- 
fantcd man, wWch sppean In the " Annual Obituary" for 18f9. 

A eomptete edition of the woita of Profesnr Reid taaa been 
pnblidied in Paria. 

The HIalory of the Rise and Progrcai of the Mahometan power 
in India, ftom Ita eommencement In the year 1000 till 16», trana- 
laCad ttom the Perdan, by Uentanant-Colonel John Briggs» late 
resident at Satan.'la about to be publiahed. 

A Novel, entitled " Reatalrig," by the Authorewof " St JobOP 
ttoan. or the Cowrie COnapiracy." wiU appear in a few daya. 

Another cheap work it announced, to be published periodically, 
and to be called the Library of ReligiouB Knowledge, conaUting 
of a aertea of original Treatiiea. written In a popular and fkmillar 
style, on the most important aubjecta relating to the History, 
Prophedea, Doctrines, and DuUes of Revealed Religion; the 
whole to be conducted by clergymen of the Church of England. 
A Number will appear every fortnight, price aixpcnee. 

The Engliah langusfte ia becoming a great fkvourite In Ger- 
many; and aa a proof of this It may bo mentioned, that therp has 
been thia year published at Heidelberg, (in the Duchy of Baden,) 
an Engliah Annual, bearing the following tide : " The Engliah 
Fireside upon the Banka of the Rhine, an Almanack for 18S9, ex- 
hibiting a choice of English and German Tales, Poems, and Hto- 
torlcal Anecdotes ; embelliihed with superb engravings." Moat of 
the beat English daisies have also been reprinted In Germany at 

BterA— The common objections to Blue Stockings are absurd. 
They ought not to be objected to becanae they know too much, 
bat because they know too UtUe. Whenever a woman acqulrea as 
mudi learning aa a man, she acquires with her knowledge the art 
of concealing it. Experto crede. Bluea would not be borca for 
what they haveb bat for their pwCeoaloiia to what they have aof. 



LscTuaas ow Astrokomv.— We were present at Mr Lloyd's 
first Lecture on thia aubject. In the Caledonian Theatre on 
Thursday evening. The audience was but scanty, and the hooae 
Indiflferently lighted, and much worse heated. The transpSreo- 
cies, however, were pretty and interesting; and Mr Lloyd Illus- 
trated them in an easy and familiar manner, calnilated to con- 
vey both inatruction and amusement. 

Theatrieal QosMip.-'fiather Pasta nor Caradori an to ring at 
the Italian Opera this season. Compared with Pasta, aU the other 
prima donnas are robin redbreast!. Under the Immediate patron- 
age of Lord Fife, uJoUe peUte dan$eu$e, of the name of Pau/tetf. 
is to appear in the ballet department— The new pfaty called *< Caa* 
waUon" has been successful ; but though caUed a tragedy. It 
turns out to be a mdo-drama.— Keen, we are aftaid, is again at 
hia old tricks ;— " sadden indisposition.'' in the words of the ma- 
nager, but " complete Intoxication," in the phrase of the Ttmer, 
prevented his appearing the other evening at Covent Garden, 
after an audience had assembled to see hia performance of Richard 
III.— The Beaux Stratagem oootinuea to draw good honsea every 
night of ita performanoo.— A Mrs Erana is to make her debut 
soonatDruryLaaeinthediaracterof Ken^aff. Sbelaanlriah 
lady, and aaid to poeaess a voiee of great power; but this, or 
some such thing. Is said of all debutantea.— At our own Theatre, 
the revived play of the Hypocrite haa been played aeveral nighta 
with success. Last night, an opera of the celebrated Maasinghi 
was produced; bat we cannotof course speak of its merits tin our 

Weekly List of Pebforuakces. 
Jan. 17*— Jan. 23. 

Sat. The HtfpocrUe, Free and Easy, ^ GUderoy. 

MoK. Do^ $f Oreen^JBped Mongter. 

Tuns. Jane Shore, He LU$ Oke Truth, ^ Forty TMeves. 

WsD. The Hupocrite,jf Green-Eyed MonHer. 

TRua. Ramahuroo/r, Free and Easy, ^ T^e Bottle iMp. 

Far. Do., 4t P^*d Pry. 

Books uery reeenthf pubOMheA^Uomeft (Sir Evan) Compsxa- 
tive Anatomy, vola. v. and VI.. 4tn, L.4, 4a. ; imperial 4to, L.fi; 
01. boards— Turner's Edward the Sixth, &&. 4to, L.S, Rs. boards. 
—Loudon's Magasineof Natural History. vOU 1.. 8vo, 18s. boarda. 
—Annual Obituary, 18S9, 8to, 1 5a. boarda.— Woohlch'a Commer- 
cial and Mercantile Law, 8vo. 18s. boards.—Barr's Scripture Stu- 
dent's Assistant, iSroo, Ss. 6d. boards.— Brown's (Rev. T.) Ser- 
mens, 8vo, 9s. boards.— Wood's Account of Sessional Schools, 
ISroo, 4s. 6d. boards.— The Annual Peerage fbr 18S9, f vols. 
lAmo, L.1, 88. boards.— Stevens's Comments, vols. XIII. and 
XIV., 8vo. lOs. each, boards.— Visits to the Religious World. 
Itmo. IQs. 6d. boards.— Twelve Years' MlUtary Adventure, t 
vols. 8vo, L.1, 4a boards.— The Ball, or a Obuoe at Atanaek'a, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards— An Inquiry, What is the One True 
Faith ? 8vo, Its. boards^-Fate of Graysdale, 2 vols. ISmo, 14a. 
boards.— glade's Prayen for the Side, ISmo. 4a. 6d. boarda.— 
Plain History of England* 18mo, Ss. 6d. half-boond* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall present our readers, next Saturday, with a phreno- 
logical table of the cranial developement of the notorious Burk^ 
aooompanicd by sodi remarks as the suMect may suggeat. 

We have received fkom the author and publisher, *' A Laeonie 
Narrative of the Life and Death of James Wilson, known by the 
name of Daft Jamie. Price ITkripprnce.** It seems a work of In- 
estimable valuer— We shall consult our Publishers regarding the 
suiKCstion of ** A Subscriber."— It Is our Intention to notice oo- 
casionally the Reriews and Magaslnes as they appear periodical- 
ly.— The Communications of*' W. B. S." of Perth, will not suit 
US.—*' Waverley" was published In 1814, and was reviewed short- 
ly afterwards in the EdhUmrgh Review. 

We have received the poeobal communieatlonsof "T. B. J." of 
Glasgow; <• The Plague of Darkness" will appear In an eariy 
Number.— We are afraid *' J. D." of Glasgow te no poet—** Dis- 
appointment" does not come up to our standard.— The verses 
'^ By a Young Lady" are pretty, but Immature.— The •« Frae- 
ment" about Badymion la rather too much of a fyagment— Of 
the atansas auggeated by Thorn's atatoes, the folk>w!ng is the 
best:* 

** The hithcst praiae be his who wxots 

A lay surpas/d by none; 
The next be his who could txpif 

Such poetry in stone." 

We like the melody and expression of the two airs whidi have 
been adapted to the •< Scota Siang" by the Bttrick Shepherd, and 
the ballad of «' Young Randal," In our laat, and ahall be glad, 
to see them arranged at the author's convenience. 

A concert of vocal sacred music is to be given In St George's 
Church, on the 4th of February, fbr the bencAt of the widow and 
family of the late ingenious composer, R. A. Smith. Mr A. Mui^ 
ny, who has succeeded Mr Smith aa preosntor In St GeorgcTs, Is 
'to be conductor, and moat of the prolbsiooal muslclsna of Edin- 
burgh have volunteered their aer^cci. We trust the attendSnce 
wUfbelibenL 
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TytTBiTWf Saliudky; Jta« 17* 
Ttea diUi^ dopQiiliim fioDBi thametraiMdltMi pariahf 
IliiM' <y«Af«hWiihaii Uimur*. and aaathafrom the 
Wt«i MriWuiboC St. Aotom't ud.StMaik.VwBiiid 
Ott hb BKcdlcnqr the IjwV 1 iMMfiMntu 1.dMiBha 
Fpli, ■fch Ml miikvm m liii iIumibiii Slto»AMb 
liMiiw iMiliiiiirffliOTi fliM-thyMHwroiitMr piri^ 
lO'irim hi^BhBeBMM; n|dttd Ht <mf «lbmieiir ««l 
«Ei|;h«tictBR^ !nkarff(tarSt'AiiAei»*k«adSt'Hivk^ 
WB$ipiAfiT ^ CfOMinell; tv vli?eb hh Bkodkticj vu 
|lfai«t tD jetivQ the. fdUojr&iiLaiuwer.:^ 

I think ypa motliinoeRlj for the feeliogp whTcLyoa 
hiiwi hnm plrBwd tn ■rtdmi tnwirrtn mr BeUerftme, 
thi^I nm^,ikm» with the wunneiteffiKtioate Iralaii4 

mLfiM he^p■le i^Mr ity, end with the 
\m lhe<9«Mnne Jnoine»«faieh I han 
thepeepte. TfareMrtineme wMoh 
yp» expmie D^ldfilty to yoaT*Sv9^nim, end detirtloD 
tb yoot countiT, wdl, I trust, be cTerumced iir the faeerts 
ot bR dasaee of bh M^esty*e subjipcu. The iitteceett of 

t^P} ying ^a rtm— nf hi« paoplg mug inityiahla. The 

^lnicboKOt of thet MO|ik it. the tme atreogth endgleif 
of ibe crown— .the due maintenaDoe of the toywl aolho* 
ntT« the heU lecnrity fiir the rights aad liberties of the 
sobjeet. In eonducdiig the goTemmeiit of Ireland, it 
has been m7eonstantoliSMt4o act wiih strict impartiality 
•^o soften poliideal as periti ea- lO 'alky.i fli g ln i t a ^tiM e n * 
eions— 4md to promote peace and-MM wdl-anMngsl all 
deaoafiftationaofmeoi Thftspiriimdb breathes through 
the ad^befs-wifh whkh.yon.hayA>hQDauBBdjne^ shove 
that your feelings oorretpood with oinew In proportion 
an I wishtto aee gener al cencefdeamhUshed^iUfae unfoD 
of t)Mi<em|:dreccnientcd*-Erotestants and ClathoHcs inoor* 
peialad^ aodirmdMedv asi in. other countries. they an, 
ono- happy^peeplef and tfans> thai the King may been- 
ahkd to wi Jd.thciit united eoeigici for the public gaod, 
sedft I: fiMd>.4MHttQMS!tha* thc^mfci^asBtinn .to vhichyoo 
relb'i. shtmld'be eel* at itst by a wiee^ Ubeial^ aod'coiici* 
lisdov a^juftmenti IamsaDgttiDftenaughiohope,tbnt 
this wtsbe^fer^censwnnMtioa ia at Jianl ; and*that to 
hKme. iti it Js only nceessaiT ibr the people of JreUod to 
ppos«»e> theli loyal^ unsoakca— to obey the law-»to 
ifepeet>4he ccnetituted aalheeitiea of rtfae atase, and om>- 
stantly to bear in mind' the parentri admonitioniof their 
Sovereign, when he d epart e d ftoiKheir shore. Although 
I must now tshe Jeave of yon« .my heart will ever be 
widi IreUnd—jny humble setvioes at her command, wi 
hn. happjioeBi .wiU bep iDin& 

AftcaJHaJSifisMenfy. read .hiaianiwair» the naei Be!c« 
Dr M oitay^ and^ MeseesOXJonnellaod Sfalel, had the 
hopoii».of a p^vatff iatenrtew with hittu. 

Wo^iii^slaBdfdhit ihcsa jgenUssaeaeBpasased to his 
^XcAsicy, tfae-uttiyerBel feding^of regret that perrades 
the^pe«^tkiitaUpailaof Ifelandoa the^ubjeet of iuede* 
pasinreM.<andit in hie eeply^ he espmseedhis deiennRiation 
to exettff on his return to ^iglaqd, his most strenuous ef' 
fo^for a(fais«id:GoncilUtory adjasUnentof the quae, 
tion of«Maneip»tieq which would be, in hiii opinion, 
to the.fuU, if not much more, beneficial to the Protest* 
ante than ,to thft QathoUos, He atatsd, we 'are told^ 
that «li)inagli he ^ae not «blot ftom* the want of the hv 
bit of public speaking, to be as useful in the promotion 
of the adjusMuntofiheqaestieii as be could desire, yet 
that his unbiassed opiiMon of the .views and. intentions 
of those who sought for ^^hafc.measms .would be done 
jusjtim.tQbyiiim, and the importance to the empim>of 
ttanqiitltiaiig If^and wauldbe prnaspdby himin every 
quarter -vilhul'the spheie of his influenee.- 



down the atatueof Charlea U. fai the Parliament Ooae, 
for two reaaona-«eafetyin*tlle Mr place; Mdnest, to 
have ft repaired. Tpo fiasi* wna^oeenrdingly eIReted, 
(and in a very bongling manner.) when m statue was 
entombed in n ewusoftirfnieieetH^fbi^tHr potpoee m the 
^ Clcee, where it still semahlk Chance a* that time 
. ,broogtu.Wakia,. f l >iM i nt eB t Mi d th e e^pi a ll y rol e bmiet 
,^||artist, the scnk|tos.Westmseott,* tP^the^dty ; and the 
Pkovost wished to> havA the opfaiion' of such higlii^. 
ffifted judges as to Its merits, andf what^sbould' be ^^oa^ 
in the matter*. An af^intment was aooordO^ j made, 
and, ai^ a long aifd strict examination, W&ttoscott 
said, «<1t wns the best e^ucstri^ smttie' in Brifafif,? 
but very much out'of order; althongh quHcrotpable, at 
no great expense^ of beiHg eomftfetely tepalittt; and in 
this opmion WiUdte alMidthereDaebifed. U jnu s ids ofa 
thousand suns, howovei^ have taHrpstinfiwrinOerto go 
down, and stiiLARO<relie;bla ttsen aUowsdrteMimnfar iir 
disrepair, and niglr fled, . ihs* no good WasonivTo it^Klce 
it m the Padiament desc^ wtf bi^<«Moa««rbothoiigttr 
of; Bt the period itwaaeet^p^ thie^wan pesheum^fa^ biot 
spot ; but tempora mutantur. Now, we would take the 
liberty of offering oar opiniObT where it dioold be placed 
—.viz. in thecentA'of* the Registev Uonear atthe fasnA' 
of the double stav, hi itafrent. Theeait would beadoii. 
|rably sesn by every one, and form natxikmgjuEid beaotilbl 
jomunent. Sometldngasa pedestal would bereqttiied;b«t 
.the matdUess geniuaof Hamilton would soonaocolnpliah 
that object, la a style of classical simplicity^ and at-n 
small eipense. Why it is permitted to remain im. 
mured in a vile hole, we cannot coxfbdve; and as' the 
Auld'Reekiiet have long beetr accustomed to gazerdn to 
interesting and famiUarmn ^object, the sooner freedom to. 
the statue is lestoced, so m«elrili»iftotvp1MMfe wiS it 
be hailed with, by every inhaMtnfuf^ EAM«rgh; 

Since wware dincting^attealibnsrthientniiiev weObU 
serve, with pleaswra, thai the breansrOMtntot hi* Ma- 
jesty is shoMly to bo etoacd otththeid ertHsnniBii 
Street. . But we would gladly know what hae been done 
—what is doing— and where those other statues that it baa 
been agreed shatt be eescted, vn'mE^n6'^'Ult'iBtpT 
Can any of our friends Undiy furnish us wiUi a Use of 
them^ ' 



W.«i;ir,jthiijtoiMPtts finl.of IftUUook iaaM,4t 
conceived proper by the late Provoet HendaBS&iOi 



.. ^ 



^ TULTXlXXirO IV rss^iitfrtfll'AxIM. 

Wztmderstand that it is inteiiddd, m^ttMm of 
the ensuing summer, to run a steam-esxriaga tn pas. 
s«igea £Kua near Doaooa upon thO'fielyLasbin the 
f!ritl»of Clyde, toLoeh£GkinCowa^o»whieb«alBnn^ 
vssael alfesady pUea; and aaodMratenaMtniigo^fkaB 
the farther extreroitf of > that Loch'- to^bMlftir, MT the- 
iNBrid of Loch Fyne, distant ^ur tnil^ ^firOm Inttsnnf . 
The consequence of this new estsblikhmeat 'will be, that ^ 
it wiU be quite practicable for « person leaving Ei^. 
burgh, and availing himself of the steam-navigation on 
the Clyde, irom Glasgow to Oreeoock, to reach Inveniy 
in the specs of 10, or, at the utmost, 1 1 boors* Tbia 
is. the. gieataat improvemeni we'havo yet iMaidcof'in 
modem travriling. The cottsmieiioo>«f 'thd^ww-csl^ 
riages haaeeamAflscad, under the supeitoMndOMO«f^ 
higenioai Mf 0avid Napier, enghieer, Olaigoir.' 



|Cdinka«b : Pnbllibedlbr th^Proprietani . 
iafrby CONSTABLE ^ ca WATE 



PlXCki 

Ml i*o bjr Roaaavsoar Ar ATcnrsint/ eiSigowv 'W.'cima'^, 
Jtiii. ft Co. DttbllD t HuuT, CBANca, 4e Co. LoaMai md'bv 
aU NewsnuB, -PMnoMtfii — "* ■"•-•-- ■- -» -' 

pot the Unitad Xlnylom. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM BURKS. 

From the SeoUmatu 

Trx biographical sketches of the fdons who figare 
in the pages of the Newgate Calendar, are perused with 
eonsiderable interest, though with litde profit. Their 
whole lives were a career of wickedness and crime, bold, 
reckless adventure, desperation, and hair-breadth escapes, 
till they were cot off by the nllows. On the contrary, 
till within these eighteen monms, the incidents of Borke^s 
life were of the most common and least interesting 
descrlp^on ; and henoe, though anxious to satisfy the 
pttblic curiosity, the main object of the following out- 
Une, is to hold out a sramlng to transgressors, by show- 
ing how surely and how closely punishment dogs the 
heels of crime. ' 

Burke was bom In the parish of Oney, county Ty. 
nme, in Ireland, in the spring of 1792. His parents 
were poor, but respeetabl^ and in the fond* hope that 
their sons might one day rise above the toil, poverty, 
aod irksome dependence of tfie Irish cottars, they gave 
them a better education than was then commoq among 
their caste of their coontrymcn. When Burke was at 
school, he was distinguished as an spt scholar, a deanly, 
active, good-looking boy \ and though his parents were 
strict CaUiolics, he was tsken into the service of » Pres- 
byterian dergymvb^ who te^uosted them to aHow him 
to reside with hl|n, to run messa^ and attend fn the 
haU. IVIien he outgrew the Mialster*»wotk, he was 
recommended by: him to a gentlett»m.iBiS8ipahftn, in 
whose employment be leoiained for s^eral yeaii. Bsw 
coming anxious to kam some trade, he agreed with a* 
baker m ^ above lewn ; but be lemaineil with him only 
five months. He next becusis a linen-weaver ; but lie' 
soon got disgusted with the close applicatioa that wss 
esaential to earn a fivellheod at that DOorly-paid, irk-* 
some employment, and he enlisted in the Donegal mili- 
da. His brother GoDstar.tine had then attained the 
rank of non-eeratnisSioned officer in that oerpa^ snd 
William being, as before observed, a cleanly, smart fdw 
low, he waa selected by an officer for his m^ant^-aQd 
demeaned himself with the Strictest fidelity and pnoprie- 
ty. Wliile in the am^, he married a womsn hi Bal-> 
linha, in the county Mayo, and after seven yean^ 
service, the regiment was disbanded, and he went home 
to his wife. He shortly afterwards obtained the situa- 
tion of groom and body servant to a gentleman in that 
vicinity, with-whofn^fae rt^inaiaed for tAne^ years. As 
there was then a great demand for labourers for t^e 
Union Canal*, he absirddii^ his itrif^ and came to ^cotif 
land* This womai^ never ha^^ any chi][dren, and so far as 
is known, die yet Surviy^, and ijcudes in BalU^ha. ^q' 
commenced work at the Cati&f, tear the yilTa^ of ^^uif. 
avonside; he took jbba(,'whi(:^ he let out to ms cOunitry^ 
men ; and it wais tli^te he became acquainted with the wo- 
man M^Dougal. Sh^ theh resided under her parents'* roo^ 
and though toIerabrV good-looking, merry, vj\A good-na- 
toxed, she was co'nstdered of easy vlrttia She sboti 1$e- 
came remarkably fond of Burke — she foTIow^hitn ^yeiy' 
where — she frequen\:ly carried hittt spirits arid beer to re- 
fxesh him when at liis^ heavy toil iik th'd hot and'suUrjr 
days of summer — and' at last, by fitr conduct, deducing 
to practice the fandifot theory of the post, ^^curse^on all 
laws, save those which Ibre has mi^de !*^ ^he put hertelf 
fSsirly under his protectioh, andDed Withhfm frdm'the 
bonae of her afflicted parents. Though it rarely happens 
la socdi cxrcamatances, her confidence was not misplaced ; 
Burke treated hev with the grea^st kf9dD«ssur4ek(H'#^ 
ledged her as his wife, and She w'as passionately fond of 
him in retam. Rather tlian ^ve toe least finformatioD 
Fsgaidiag the murderous deeds of her rutble^ hU^hai^d, 
ahe boldly stood her trial with him, and though she es- 
caped« skis wept bittcdy when separated from him for 
erer by the stem mandate of the law. Tliis flagrant 
▼iolation of a solemn and sacred contract_tbi8 ^ntemp- 
tiHma disregard of the best feelings of human natureu. 



this gross outrage on morality, common decency, and the 
laws of the country, was the first guilty step In Burke's 
life. As he had ever afterwards no fixed place of resi- 
dence, no particular calling, but wandered about the 
coun^, picking up a scanty and wretched subsistence, 
it may be considered decisive of his foture destiny. In- 
deed, times without number, in the bitterest accents of 
regret, he attributed the commencement of his iniquit- 
ous career, to his inclination for the compsny of depra- 
ved women. 

On leaving Muiravonside, Burke and his nanraionr 
went to the east countryi to the liarvest When the 
shearing was concluded, lie came into Edinburgh, and 
lodged some time with a man of the name of Gullen, 
who then resided In the West Port. He had acquired 
a partial knowledge of shoe-mending while in the mili- 
tia, but being utterly unknown, he got very little or ra- 
ther no employment. He repaired to Leith in search of 
work, and wrought some tone with an eccentric charac- 
ter, Chac^ss M^uranachan, a eqontryman of his own. He 
s«)n tireil of M'Qranacban's heavy work and small 
wages, and he west and laboured in the country. He 
ennge4 Again on the Canal nesr Winsburgh, but left it, 
and went a second time to the harvesL He next resided 
in Peebles for some time, where he wrought on the roads, 
or took J0I9 at hed^ng, ditching, and trenching ; and 
wni, in short, considered an industrious and efficient 
soKt of master-of.4ll-work in the labouring way. It 
ha^ beeri already hientioned, that he was brought up a 
proCesfOf of ^ Ca^holi^ faith, but he occasionaDy au 
Unjided Protesunt places of worsWp^ he was no bigot, 
ox nsther he was the& iodifiixdiit abq|ut the dogmas and 
denuficijitlons, the p^poises and consolations, of all 
creeds* ^e generally spent the Sundays in drinking 
aodu^oly revelry with the wretches he had In his em- 
plqyment*. From Peebles he went a third time to the 
hsxvesty a)i4 when the crops were cut down, he returned 
to this city. Next day he went out in pursuit of some 
way p( subsistence, but, after lon^ and fruitless inquiry, 
h^ ,and M'Oou^ resolved to visit QlMgovr* Whm 
passipf^ thisough the West Port, on their way to the 
Ci^^-b^at, .{hey went into a house for a refreshment. 
Jf stalls' for tliem't they, there met Hare*s wife, who per- 
suaded them, to stop a few days in her room ; and there 
Burlce^.itis'bell^Yed, was initiated into the appalling 
trade of kidnapping and liaurderin^ his fislbw-cieatures, 
and trafficking m their bodies, 

. In the present state of afoirs^ It would be highly im- 
prudent to say any thing respecting Harems previous 
li& anjl transactions. Over thieentxy leading to his hor- 
rid sl^ambles^ ^ 3eds <o Let** was pointed in large let- 
ters^ Slid his general charge was 3d. a night. Shortly 
after i^e .ha^ taken Burke into his domicile, a poor for- 
lorn m^ anilyed from apart of the kingdom which it is 
needless .to iiame^ and siter some timers illness expired. 
Np inqu^ a/ter him being mad^, the body was sold 
(ox dJ&i»ectiou, The money being expended, Burke sal- 
lied put,..Ypr ifie jfirst time,' io search of a person in 
whose bioo^ he ipight enibrue bis hands. In a short 
timq hfli f(;)J| in with a woman wctl up in years, who be- 
loDg;.;i to 9 village A few milss south of this dty, and 
decoyed Iier to £Ure*s .abode. The usual preparations 
b^^g completed, Burlce sprung like a tiger on his Un- 
suspecting victim ;r-he was then only a novice in mur- 
der--tiie struggle was severe^ but humanity would 
shrink 9^ the appalling details* In our impression of 
t|^e 301 iostan^ \i was mentioned, that wliile Burke was 
in the. Loc^-up» after his conviction, in alluding to the 
great difiSculty he experienced in bereaving this unliap- 
py woman of life, he stated that ^'for a long time after 
he had murdered liis first victim, he found it utterly im- 
possible to banish for' a single hour the recollection of 
the fatal struggle, — the screama of distress and despair, 
—the agonisiiig groans,— and all the realities of the 
dreadful deed. At night, the bloody tragedy, aeoom- 
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panied by frightful visioos of eapematural beings, tor- 
mented him in his dreams. For a long time he shud- 
dered at the thought of being alone in the d«rk — during 
the night he kept a light constantly burning by his bed- 
side, but he ultimately became so callous, that a mur- 
der added but little to his mental anguish/* He was 
a man of remarkably strong passions — ^he was good 
tempered— by no means of a quarrelsome disposition, 
but when once roused into a passion, he became alto- 
gether ungovernable, deaf to reason and utterly reck- 
less, he raged like a fury, and to tame him was no easy 
task. Such, in a few words, have been the principal 
inddenu in the life of William Burke. The narrative, 
short and unvarnished as it is, affords ample materials 
for grave and serious consideration. Murder, it is truly 
said, is the worst of crimes, and in a few months Burke 
has attained the summit of the '^ bad eminence ** of be- 
ing the worst of murderers. The long and dark array 
of common thieves, burglars, robbers, and homicides, 
dwindle into absolute insignificance when brought in 
juxtaposition with this Colossus in crime. His name 
will stand conspicuous — it will mark an era in the black 
record of human delinquency, and future ages will shud- 
der at his horrid deeds, and flin^ back their curses on 
the name which the inhuman monster boxe. 

EXECUTIOK OF WTLLIAX BURKE. 

Orbikart homicides slay from passion or tnim re- 
venge : the murders which they commit are the product 
of an ungovernable and over-mastering impulse, which 
hurla reason from her seat, and in the wild conflict of 
guilty passion, precipitates them into the commission of 
acts which are no sooner done than they would perhaps 
give the universe were they undone. But Burke and 
his crew possess tlie horrid and anomalous distinction 
of having, without the palliation of passian, or of any 
other motive which a just view of human infirmity can 
admit in extenuation, and from a base and sordid love 
of gain, and of acquiring the means of rioting in pro- 
fligacy and iniquity of every sort, established a traffic in 
blood, upon principles of cool calculation, and an utter 
recklessness either of Ood or man, which would have 
done no discredit to Alammon himself. Hence it is, 
that Burke is perhaps the only criminal who has died, 
not only without exciting an emotion of pity in a hu- 
man bosom, but amidst the curses both loud and deep 
of the assembled thousands who witnessed the ignomi- 
nious termination of his guilty career. The wild shouts 
of exultation which saluted him upon his appearance on 
the scaffold, and which rung in his ears wiUi still fiercer 
acclamations, when the world was closing on him for 
ever, must have appalled even the heart of ice within 
his worthless bosom, and sounded as the knell of a 
judgment to come where the spirits of the slain would 
rise up before him to demand a just retribution. Yet 
at that awful moment, when his deeds of blood roust 
have arisen before hhu, and when the unknown future 
must have presented itself to his mind as the past was 
about to dose, the wretch seemed almost calm, and 
looked defiance, nay, scorn at those who, yielding to 
their overpowering sense of h s crimes, blasted his last 
moments with their shouts of wild triumph and exulta- 
tion. 

Precisely at eight o^clock on Wednesday morning, the 
procession began to move towards the scaffold. Burke 
was supported by the two Catholic priests, more from 
the difficulty of walking, owing to the circumstance of 
his arms being pinioned, than from any inability, or 
any faltering in his steps. When he arrived at the head 
of Libberton*s Wynd, his face had an expression of 
wildness and anxiety, as if he were uneasy and uncer- 
tain of his reception from the mob, and he hurried on 
with his eyes half dosed, eager apparently to bring the 
fatal scene to a speedy close. We regret to state, the 
populace received htm with a shout of ferocious exulta- 



tion t and though the Af agistrates with great good fed- 
Ing endeavoured, by waving their hands, to repress these 
most indecent expressions of triumph over a wretched 
criminal, about to pay the forfeit of his life for his 
crimes, yet they were continued, and repeated at inter- 
vals, and in a louder and more dedded tone, during the 
whole progress of the terrible scene. When the first 
shout was raised, the criminal cast a vacant stare upon j 
the mnltttude, yet seemed impatient of their scoffii and 
of the vulgar ribaldry, with which they assailed him, 
some crying, **^ Heave him off,'* ** Bring out Hare,** 
'* Hang Knox,** &c. The prisoner and the two Ca- 
tholic clergymen now knelt upon the platform, Mr IUid*s 
face being turned towards that of Burke, who had turn- 
ed his back upon the populace. This again calUd forth 
shouts and damours of ^ Stand out of the way,** 
" Turn him round.** 

The Magistrates again waved their hands to intimate 
that Burke was engaged in his devotions ; but the un- 
ruly mob diNregarded all these signals, as well as the 
hands of the Rev. Mr Marshall, uplifted in the attitude 
of prayer, while the more respectable part of those as- 
sembled expressed their strong disapprobation of this 
unseemly clamour. When Burke arose from his kneel- 
ing po»ture, he was obstrved to lift a silk handkerchief, 
on which he had knelt, and carefully put it into hia 
pocket. He then cast his eyes upwards towards the 
gallows ; and at ten minutes past eight took hia place 
on the drop, the priest supporting him, though he did 
not seem to require support from any bodily weakness. 
While the executioner, who was behind him, was ad- 
justing the rope, some little delay took place from the 
drcumstance of his attempting to unloose the handker- 
chief at his breast. Burke, perceiving the mistake, said, 
^* The knot's behind,'* which were the only worda, not 
devotional, spoken by him on the scaffold. Here the 
unfeeling populace raised another insulting shout, min- 
gled with cries of *'^ Burke him, and do the time for 
Hare.** In the meantime, his spiritual instructors, re- 
gardless of the clamour around, proceeded with thdr du- I 
tiv'S, and said to him, <^ Now, say your creed ; and when 
you come to the words * Lord Jesus Christ,* give the sig- 
nal, and die with his blc»sed name in your mouth.** 
This advice he seemed to follow, for he waited only a 
few seconds on the drop, when he gave the signal, 
throwing away the handkerchief, as if impatient at the 
continued scoffings of the crowd. The drop immediate- 
ly fell, and with a short but a severe struggle, he ex- 
pired — the multitude again exulting by long and con- 
tinued shouts over the last agonies of their victim. The 
body, after hangint; for more than lialf an hour, was 
lowered into a coffin, which was under the scaffold, 
amidst acclamations and shouts. Such was the exdte- 
meni of the people, that it was apprehended they would 
make an attempt to gain possession of the corpse. But 
no attempt of the kind was made, and even had it been 
projected, the arrangements of the police, aided by the 
strong wooden barriers conntructed around the scaffold, 
were so eflicient, that it must have proved utterly mef' 
fectuaL When the body was lowered a scramble took 
place — an unusual occurrence in this ftrnntry nmiwig 
the assistants under the scaffold, for portions of the rope, 
a handful of shavings from the coffin, or any other such I 
miserable relics of this atrocious criminal. 
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POLITICAL AND MISCELLANE0U3 
INT£LLIGKNC£. 



WiE tfiii day lay before onr readers the oAcial eonfes- 
lion of Batke — made br hitn to the public authoritiei, 
on the dd of January fasti 1*fae Lord Advocate haa 
eoosideied it proper that the public ahould be put in poe- 
aenioft of the fkets fondled in thit document ; and the 
Sheriff ttanimitted It accordingly to the Lord Provost, 
with a tequeit that It should be made public as soon as 
he was assured that Hare had been actually liberated 
from jail. Hare hating been liberated on Thursday 
night, the Ixnd Protost has sanctioned the pubUca- 
tiod. 

coitrsifltOKs or burke iir tsc jail. 
Pftsent, Mr Oeorge Tait, Sheriff-Substitute | Mr Archi- 
bald Scot, Procurator-Fiscal ; Mr Richard J. Moxey, 
Assistant Sheriff Clerk. 

Edinburgh^ 8i Jan. 1829. 
Compeared William Burke, at present under sentence 
of death hi the jail of EdhibuTgn, sutes that he never 
saw Hare till the Hallow.falr before last, (November 
1637>) when he and Helen M^Dougal met Hare's wife, 
with whom he was previously acquainted, on the street ; 
they had a dram, and be mentioned he had an intention 
to go to the west country, to endeavour to get employ- 
ment as a cobbler, but Hare*s wife suffgested that they 
had a smaH room in their house which might suit him 
and M*Oonga], and that he might follow his trade of a 
cobbler in Edinbttrgh ;— and he went to Hsre*s house, 
and eontliiued to live there, and got employment as a 
cobbler. 

An old pensioner, named Donald, lived in the house 
about Christmas 1827 ; he was In bad health, and died 
a short time before his quarter's pension was due — that 
he owed Hare £A ; and a day or two after the pension- 
er's death. Hare proposed that his bodv should be sold 
to the doctors, and that the declarant snould get a share 
of the price. Declarant said it would be impossible to 
do it, because the roan would be coming in with the cof- 
fin immediately \ but after the body was put into the 
coffin, and the lid was nailed down. Hare started the lid 
with a chisel, and he and declarant took out the corpse 
and eoDoealed it in the bed, and put tanner's bark from 
behind the house into the coffin, and covered it with a 
sheet, and nailed down the lid of the coffin, and the cof. 
iin was tlieti carried away for interment That Hare 
did not appear to have been concerned in any thing of 
the kind befbre, and seemed to be at a loss now to get 
the body disposed of; and he and Hare went In the even- 
ing to the yard of the College, and saw a person like a 
student there, and the declarant asked him if there were 
any of Dr Monro's men about, because he did not know 
there was any other way of disposing of a dead body— . 
nor did Hare. The young man asked what they wanted 
with Dr Monro, and the declarant told him that he had 
a subject to dispose of^ and the young man referred him 
ttf Dr Knox, No. 10, Surgeons' Square; and they went 
thete, and saw the young gentlemen whom he now knows 
to be Jones, Miller, and Ferguson, and told them that they 
had a subject to dispose or, but they did not ask how 
they had obtained it ; and they told the declarant and 
Hare to come back when it was dark, and that they 
themfldvA would find a porter to carry It. Declarant 
and Hare went henei and put the body into a sack, and 
carried it to Surgeons' Square, and not knowing how to 
dispose of it, laid it down at the doof of the eelhir, and 
vrent up to the room^ where the three young men saw 
then, and told them to bring up the body to the room, 
which they did, and they tooK the body out of the sack, 
and laid it on the dissecting table t That the shirt was 
on the body, but the young men asked no questions as 
to that, and the declarant and Hare, at their desire, took 
offthe Airti andgot£79 lOs. Dt Knox came in after 



the shirt was taken off, and looked at the body, and pro- 
posed they should get £^^ 10s., and andioiized Jones to 
settle with them ; aOd be asked no questions as to how 
the body had been obtained. Hare got £4, 6s., and the 
declarant got £3, fs. Jones, ftc said that they would 
be glad to see them again when they had any other body 
to uspose of. 

Early last spring, 1828, a woman fross Ollmerton 
came to Hare's house as a nightlv lodger, Hare keeping 
seven beds for lodgers t That she was a stranger, and 
she and Hare became merry, and drank together ; and 
next morning she was very ill in consequence of what 
she had goi, and she sent for more drink, and she and 
Hare drank together, and she became very sick and vo- 
mited, and at that time she had not risen from bed, and 
Hare then said that they would try and smother her, in 
order to dispose of her body to the Doctors : That she 
was lying on her back in tne bed, and quite insensible 
from drink, and Hare clapped his hand on her mouth 
and nose, and the declarant Isld himself across her body, 
in order to prevent her making any disturbance, and she 
never stirred ; aiid they took her out of bed and undress- 
ed her, and put her into a diest, and they mentioned to 
Dr Knox's young men that they had another subject, 
and Air Miuer sent a porter to meet them in the evening 
at the back of the Castle ; and declarant and Hare car. 
ried the chest till they met the porter, and they accom. 
panied the porter with the chest to Dr Knox's class- 
room, and Dr Knox came in when they were there ; the 
body was cold and stiff. Dr Knox approved of its be- 
ing so fresh, but did not ask any questions. 

The next was a man named Joseph, a miller, who 
had been lying badly in the house s That he got some 
drink from dMiarant and Hare, but was not tipsy ; he 
was very ill, lying in bed, and could not speaJt some- 
times, and there was a report, on that account, that there 
was fever in the house, which nuuie Hare and his wife 
uneasy, in case it should keep away lodgers ; and they 
(dedarant and Hare) agreed that they uiould suffbcate 
him for the same purpose ; and the declarant got a smdl 
pillow and laid it across Joseph's mouth, and Hare lay 
across the body to keep down the arms and legs, and he 
was disposed of in the same manner, to the same per- 
sons, and the body was carried by the porter who car- 
ried the last body. 

In M$j 1828, as he thinks, an old woman came to 
the house as a lodger, and she was the worse of drink, 
and she got more drink of her own accord, and she be- 
came very drunk, and declarant suffocated her; and 
Hare was not in ths house at the time ; and she was dis- 
posed of in the same manner. 

Soon afterwards an Englishman lodged there for some 
nights, and was ill of the jaundice : That he was in bed 
very unwell, and Hare and declarant got above him and 
h^Id him down, and by holding his mouth, suffocated 
him, and disposed of him in the same manner. 

Shortly afterwards an old woman, named Haldane, 
(but he knows nothing farther of her,) lodged in the 
house, and she had got some drink at the time, and got 
more to intoxicate her, and he and Hare suffocated her, 
and disposed of her in the same manner. 

Soon afterwards a cinder woman came to the house 
as a lodger, as he believes, and she got drink from Hare 
and the declarant, and became tipsy, and she was half 
asleep, and he and Hare suffocated her, and disposed of 
hsr in the same manner. 

About Midsummer 1828, a woman, with her son or 
grandson, about twelve yeard of age, and who seemed to 
be weak in his mind, came to the house as lodgers ; the 
woman got a dram, and when in bed asleep, he and 
Hare suffocated her ; and the boy was sitting at the fire 
in the kitchen, and he and Hare took hold of him, and 
carried him into the room, and suffocated him. They 
were put into a herring barrel tlie same nighty and car- 
ried to Dr Knox's rooms. 
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That, loon al^nrardt, the dedarant brought a wo- 
man to the hooff as a lodger, and after some days she 
?it drunk, an4 was disposed of in the same manner, 
bat declarant ^d Hare generallj tried if lodsers would 
drink, and, if tbf y would drink, they were disposed of 
in that manner. 

The dedaranl then went for a few dajs to the house 
of Helen H<Oopgal*s father, and when he returned, he 
learned from Hare that he had disposed of a woman hi 
the dedaxaai^inbaeaoe, in tbe tame manner, in his own 
house ; but the declarant does not know the woman's 
name, or any farther particulars of the case, or whether 
any other person was present or knew of It. 

That about this time he went to live in Brogan*s house, 
and a woman, nam^ Margaret Haldane, daughter of 
the wom^n Haldane before mentioned, and whose sister 
is married to Qark, a tinsmith in the High Street, came 
into the house, but the declarant does not remember for 
what purpose ; and she got drink, and was disposed of 
hi the samtmamier : That Haie was not present, and 
neither Brogan nor his son knew the least thmg about 
that or any other case of the samo kind. 

That, in April 1838, he fell in with the girl Pkter- 
son and her companion in Coostanrine Burke*s house, 
and they had breakflHt together, and he sent for Hare^ 
and he and Hare disposed of her in the same manner ; 
and Mr Ferguson and a tall lad, who seemed to have 
known the woman bv sight, asked where they had got 
the body ; and the dedsrant said he had purchased it 
ftom an old woman at the back of the Canongate. The 
body was disposed of five or six hours after the girl was 
killed, and it was cold, but not fery stiff, but he does 
not recollect of any remarks bemg made about the body 
bciog warm. 

One day in September or October, 1828, a washer- 
woman had been washing in the house for some time, 
and he and B^te suffocated her, and disposed of her in 
the same manner. 

Soon afterwards, a woman, named M^Dousal, who 
was a distant relation of Hden M'Dougal's firat bus- 
band, came pa Brogan*s house to see M'Dougal ; and 
aft^ she had been coining and going to the house for a 
few days, she get drunk, and waa served in the same 
way by the dedarant and Har«. 

That ^ Daft Jaorie** was then disposed of hi the man- 
net mcoHoDed in the iodictmettt, except that Hare was 
cetissttacd in it. That Hare was lying alongside of 
Jamie iff the bed, and Hare suddenly turned on him, 
and put his hand on his mouth and nose ; and Jamie, 
who had got dxmk, but was not drunk, made a terrible 
resistance, and be, and Hare fel} from the bed together, 
Hare still keeping hold of Jamie*s mouth and nose ; 
Bt4,,m.^ hir •» »h« tomr lagether, dadaraat 1^ 
across Jamie, to prevent him flrom resisting, and tiiey 
held hsBB iarthst «tate till he was dead, and be was dls- 



and knocked at the door, and called out police and mur- 
der, but soon came back; and at same time Hase*s wife 
called out, never to mind, because the dsdaiant and 
Hare would not hurt one anotfier. That as soon as he 
and Han rose and went towards the itiaw whoe Dodi. 
ettj was lying, M'Doosal and Hare's wife, who, be 
tliinks, were lyfaig In bed at the time, or, perhaps, were 
at the fire, unmemately rose and left the hoos^ but did 
not make any noise, so fares he heard, and he was sur- 
prised at their goina out at that^ime, because he did not 
see how they could have any auspickw of what they 
(the dedarant and Hare) imended doing. That he can- 
not say whether he and Hare weuldhave killed Docberty 
or not, if the women had remained, beosnse they were 
so detennined to kill the woman, the driok being in 
their head ;-«.and he haa no knowledoe or sosptcion 
of Docherti^s body hanng been offered to any person 
besides Dr Knox, and he does not suspect that Pateiaon 
would offer the liody to any other person than Dr Knox. 

Declares, That suffocation was not suggested to tliem 
by any person as a mode of killing, but ooeuned to 
Hare en the first occasion before mentioned, and was 
continued afterwards, because it was effectual, and show- 
ed no marks ; and when they lay across the body at 
the same time^ that waa not nggested to them by any 
person, for they never spoke to any person on sndi a 
subject; and it was not done fbr the purpose of nre- 
yenting the person from breathing, but was only done 
for the purpose of keeping down the person's arms and 
tliifdis, to prevent the person struggling. 

Declares, That with the exception of the body oi 
Docberty, they never took the person by the threat, 
and they never leapt upon them ; and declares that 
there were no marks of violence on any of the anb. 
jects, and they were sufficiently cold to prevent any sus- 
pidon on the part of the doctors ; and, at all events, 
they might be cold and stiff enough before the box was 
opened iip, and he and Hn^ alwagrs ttald^nsoie atory of 
their having purchased the subjects from some relation 
or other person who had die means of disposing of them, 
alMut different pasts of the town,' and the»«talements 
which they made were such aa to piw e ut the doctors 
having any suspicioos ; and no suspicions were express- 
ed by Dr Knox or any of his assistants, and no ques- 
tions asked tending to show that they had suspidon. 

Dedarss, That Helen M'DougsI and Haie*s wifb 
were no way concerned in any of the murden, and nd- 
ther of them knew of any thmg of tlie kind being in- 
tended even in the case of CScherty ; and although 
these two women may latterly have had some so^idon 
in their own minds that the dedatant and Hare were 
concerned in lifting dead bodies, he doeaoiot think tiiey 
could have any suspicion that he and .Hane were eon- 
cemed in committing mundeKs. i > >' nv. 

Dedaies, That none ^S. the snbj^ts^%hldi 'they had 



posedofiaar^he' sense nmmwl^ r and Hare took a brass procured, as beforc-mentioned, wereofl^Kd to any'other 
sou&boK.eod'h spoon ffotn Jafnie*s pocket, and kept person than DrKnoxVassbtiint^ kod'he sfij} Hare had 
the boii4» hittnelf, andtiever gave H to the dedanmt very IMtk communication With Dr Knox himself; snd 
—but he eav^K^ the spoilt. ' ' dedsres , that he has not the smallest suspidqa of soy 

And\MlksfMra«th^Md wohMm Docherty,ibr whose other 'piSNOb iri tliis, or in any oiher ^oddtry, exeept 
murder he hasi been convicted. That she was not put^ HsreMd hlmsd^' being concerned, t^ lulling persona 
to death '^ ^" ' --- - — — ^ - -*— - « - _t^_ ^._ 



he hasi been convicted. That she was not put' 
«i \!lWtnamicr dcj3otfed'l0 by Hare on thetnaf. 
That d\img»^'scuflle beWedi him and Hare, in the 
course of which he was nearly strangled by Hare^ Docb- 
erty had crept among Ih^ •str&w^ and after the scuffle 
was over, they hadMme drink, and after thi(t they both 
went forward to wlicre the woman was lying sleeping, 
and Hare went forwaid first, and seized her by the mouth 
and nose, 'as en l<Mfner eecasions ; and at the same time 
the dedarant lay'across her, and she had no opportunity 
of BItking any noise ; and before she 'was dead, one or 
otiiev of them, be does' not recollect which, took hdd of 
her by the throat. That while he and Hare were strug- 
gling, which was a real scuffle, M'Dougal opened the 
door of the apartment, and went into the inner passage 



and offering their bodies for djssectjipa ;. ao4 he never 
knew or heard of such a thing hf,vlAig'W)>^o« before. 

v; 4^ TAIT. 



■ » H'»' 
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THX TALI. aVVTlEMAV*! AVOlOSr* 

Vm^Ai^ BM noti— I ntragr ivon tCmiBl lovp to tWtb 
For tbott tat only five fMthigh, and I am«U fett tbxH i 
I«OBd«r«dMr» bowyouBoiiiMttdaiatlcovldlpokiolavt 
Tb only mn* caa tio a kaot, tlMUfh all mtf flx • iMMk 



iwi 



For 



Ite priaK 4mIvm if ym 



mylo^tiiabpplt 
a matriif Atthoui^ 

two {tout 
araoM«t!MBJM 



ieaMelyMr» 



toaatamftmb 



Tb tnif tbal iBoaUita bare laid tliat lofo baa got no eyc«» 
But why ihonld all my dgba to hearad fiar ope who hai no tiia ? 
And oa our waddlof-dayrto tore rd laava you Inlha hircl«» 
Fte yoiiiMTfK law aiteaple« dear, in tha Inaidoofltchindi. 

Tia aamlftv a wife to take her huAMid by the ann. 

But pray exoiaa me should I hint a sort of Ibnd alana* 
That when I oflbxed you my arm that happineii to bic» 
Tour higheet eflbiU dear, would to* to take me by the kf. 

I do adnHI wear a glaM» beeauie my ilght'i not good. 
But wwe I alwayi qulnliig you^ it might to eounted rudei 
AadthoughluaeaconTesleni^-byallthegodi! Ihope 
My wUli wiU neTer loohttp tome tbrough a Ueiaehel'B telaao^pai 

Then fiu»lhee-well, my gentle one I I ask no partiog Uml— 
I must not break my back to gain so exquisite a bli«t 
Not will I weep lest I should hurt so delieate a flower«— 

The tears that fen ftom such a height would to a thunder shower. 

FatweU! and pray don*t drown yoursdf in a bason or a tukb 

For that would be a sore dlvrace to aU the Six Feet Qttbj; 
But if yon ever k>Te egala* k>Te on a smaller plan, 

fte why eactend to six feet three, a life thatfs but a ^anl 

H. O. B. 



LITBRART CHIT-CHAT AND YARIBTIES. 



UnuAMt MeBMliiof four Brotfiees who were engaged in the 
aoTieeof their eonntry hi the New Workl, Afriea, and on the 
OonthMntornimpe^isin the press, edited by tto Sarrlror. 

Theoeiebiated Banas^ who acted so eonspicuotta a part in the 
Fieneh Revolution, died a short time ago in Puis, at the age of 

72. HefaasleftMenotasof MsLifeandTfancs^whlehazetote 
published* 

The Games at Chess, played between Edhiburgh and LoodoB. 
are about to to publiahed here, aocompanied with Notes and Re- 



Mr Carney tto author of Letters tnm the fiast, ^nnt^ ^ ^f t ^ 
Tale of the CMk Wars. enUUed Strattan HilL 
Onnsx 8c«ooi..aoou.— In notietag. a llsw weeka ego^ a work 

catttlHl •« Gieek fistneie* ehiefly from Attie WrltaKB," we said that 
IMirire «' CollBotaaea Minocaf was tto only work formerly in use 
for lonior dasses. We tore since learned, ttot both Professor 
Saadford. of Gla^ow, and Mr Steele, of tto Ldth High SdKxd, 
bad pecTtously pubUihed books of a slmikr kind.~Mr Steele^i 
being entitled •« Greek Extracts, arranged under tto dUteent 



Muai&-«We are toppy to pereeiTe. ttot the Edinburgh Pro. 
teskmal Musidaas, notwlthstandfaig tto little enoouragemcnt they 

hare IMS season reeeired to proeeed with their Sttbseriptton Con. 
carts, tove determined, at the soggestiOB of a eoneldeimble num- 
bsrofnoliilltyaad fsnUsnen, to unite their eflbrti in 
esrt,whieh Is to take place on tto S4th Inst We are in 
liberal enough in our patronage of strangers, and we hope 
we shall on tto present oocesion show ouraelTes equally so to* 
wards tsknt resident among us. 

THe ii f i ia ef Gef*^p.^«Aeaniie piece, in three aed, called "Tto 
Widows Bewttehed," from the pen of Mr Lunn, has been played 
with applause at CoTcnt Garden. An open, called « YdTa," 
written and composed by Bishop, has entirely failed at the same 
t^Matr^— -M to Smithson. who was so mudi run after at Paris, has 
made an eogagement with tto Manageis of Corent Garden.— Ma- 
dame Vestris, itl»sald, Isabonttotoledtothehymeneddtar 
by somebody at Bath.-Colman, tto Deputy Licenser, has ad^an- 
eedaiUalottopow«ofliocasingOrelorfota8wea«pfaiyB. It 



taught by the a«fli» of " Broad Grins,- wtot is pioper for Ihem Id 
hear.-On Monday last • bumper house was attracted to our 
Theatre by Miss Isabdla Paton's beoeflL Between tto play and 
feroj. her sister. Miss Eton Paton, song sevend songs, whi^ di- 
cited much appUuse.— We obserre that tto new pbiy of '« Cas- 
wdlon,- In which, we bdleve, there is Intioduedl a great deaL 
of fine old Welch musio, is to to biDught out here next wedu 

WixxLT List of PxBPoaMAircxt. 
Feb. 7-Feb. 13. 

Sat. Bea^$mf9tagm, Noi ^ Turn Out, 
Mow. Ejiew your MM Af 1(14, ^ift^jioMh 
Tuna. Chariu XII,, ^ Ramah Droog. . 
Wan. Do.. ^ Quy Mannering. 

THua. Do.. Sljupwn «Ml Co., 4 TOe Jf«T on* iMr Jffll. 
Fai, Do„^MaMita. - ' 

EPIGRAM* 
WrUtm 04 ttO^i Mr Thtme* 8uaum qf Tm OWl^^tr mi 

SouUr Johnny* 
BY W. AINSLIC, H.l>, 

That ^ grsat bard,— what need to tdl tto namt? 

In other times should still more mighty b^ 
At Heaven's command, behold a Garri(& c|me f 

And both were crown'd wi|h immortality I 
So to the earth, fai these our latv days* 

Was Thorn, with his sottl-breathlng^sd, lent I 
That Bums, enwreathed la ererlastiiig toys, 

Sbould speak egain, hi liTiag M^IPUBt 

Booto Mry reera<l^|MiMsAe«.»||«Malilg, or thtff^^ 
die author of St Johnstoun, an HIetoricd NoveL-4.||Mid% 
England, Vol. VIL 4lto, £1, |5s.—Talca, ChaaeteiMo and 
DescrlptiTe, by tto author pf Antidote to the Mkerics. hn, 
foolsc^, plate, 6«.-Eneydop«dia Metropolitana, voL I, l^lxat 
DiTlsian, Pure Sdenccs, 0o to completed In twp toIs,) 4to, bds. 
£J, 2s.-Plumto bn tbe Skin, 8to, bds. Sd edit ias.-Slr A. 
Cooper on Diseases of tto Chest, Part L 4|Sk bds. £1. lis. 6d.— 
Clarto on the Tenh, 8va «s.-<r. IfArrison^ Book-keepbig^ 
8to, half-toond, flB.<->Moming and Evening Sacrlilee. 6Ch edit 
ffs. 6d— Gibbs'sZlefence of tto B^tlsts. fd edit Sro, 9s.— Greek 
Extracts, used at tto EdinburgPi Sduxd, SS. 6d.— Mdthias'S po- 
mestic In st yuct ioos , 2 vols, limo, 5s.— Huntingford on tto In- 
ternal State of tto Soul, «voi 10s. 6d.— DufBa on Deformity of 
tto Spine in Females, Sto. 7s.'-Fiebiing*s Practical PenpectlTe, 
8?0k l(is.-«>Ixmd9n Pbarmaoppaia, with InterlinearTransIatlpns 
by Pollok, ^o, ee.— Margaret Coryton, a Norel, hi three Tok 
by Le^ Cliflb, Esq. author of Parga, A&— WherrelTS Meduh 
nies» 8t<^ 3d edit Us.— Huntingford's Testimonies, Svo^ 10a. 6d. 
boards*— George oh ^e Dry Rot* 8to, lOe. 6d. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Foa the authot's sato, we do not Intend noOdifg BaAoni^ 
" Evenings in Greece.' 
We should widi " .Verus* to fovour us with his name, in 

wUch ease we may praliably mato some use of tto artide to has 
sent us, though not in tto stope of areview.— We do not consi- 
der tto *' Puns on Paley* entitled to a placcb— We suspect tto 
suggestian of ** A Snbscribet* cannot to gone into. 

WediaUto^adto toari^ainftan tto author of tto "Open- 
ing of tto Sixth SeaL" 

We are obliged, by tto good wishes of our London Conaspon- 

dent,wtohaasantUB «' Tto Parting," of which tto laatTeaaii 
tto best,— 

*' O, ne^er did Joy and grief witti me 

Keep sudi convenient measure) 
If I must lose tto sight of thecb 

I pay too dear for pleesure." 

•« Margaret,- by " R. W." of Falkirk, centdns aono pretty 
lines, but, as a wtole, is Incomplete.— Tto same remark vp^Um 

to tto verses by " W. M." and «' W. 8. M."— If we can fold room 
for «* L. E." of Aberdeen, his Stanaas shall tove a plaee.— Tto 
Lhieson*'Osslan.''on *• Burto," on " Elisai'' and **Bya8t»- 
dent." will not suit us. 

EaaATUN.— In Mr Buduuan's Advertleement of Gtoip Books, 
hi our last Number, for Constable's Edinburgh "fftiine, 197 
Nes.£U,lfo. for£9,2Ki.,readl07Nos.£lf, iSi^forfa^fo, 



Mk^MSiiflM 
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POLITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INTELLIGENCE. 



BEITXSB PAmUAMKllI.— Hl» J1AJ*»TT'« fFE»CB. 



Lonitmy FelnMry 5, 
Th« $«don of Pariumieiit was this d»y,<V«"?J ^ 
eommiisioo. The cooimisMoners wcfe— the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Earl Bathurrt, the Duke of WeUington, Lord 
EUenboroogb,andthcB«rlof8hafi«lmry. 

The Lord ChapeeUor doiheiod tbo foUowing moat 
gradoM Speech :-. ^ 

.«* Mr Loaw Air© Gewtlemik, 

" Hii Majeetf commanda ua to inform yon, that be 

eootlDoei to receifo tioai hit AUies, and ^p^^^l^ 

aU Prioees and Slatof, the amiance of aeir unabated 

toUrltocuUiFate tbi moit friendly retotionp with his 

S^Jder the mediation of hU M^esty, the prdlinioa- 
ries of a Treaty of Peace between his Jmperi^ *I*4«2 
Se Empe^r oY Bratil, and the Bepublic of the Uftitj^ 
ProTiJuSi of Bio dc U PUto, have been signed and laii- 

*< Hit Majesty has concluded a Convration with the 
Kmg of Spsin, for the final settlement o^.^Jj. ^^J^^ 
British AdSpanish subjects preferred noder the Treaty 
aignad at MaSrid, on the 12th of March 182S. 

"Mlis Mi^eity has directed a c6py of th.s Cwreotion 
to ha laid faSore you ; and his M^esty relies ^V^l^J 
assistance to enable him to excc«l« some of its pro?ision». 

" m» Majesty laments that his diplomatic relation, 
with Poiiugalsre stiU necessarily »«»Pf»*'«J' . p^,,„ 

« Deeply Interested io the prosperity of the Portu- 
cuese Monarchy, his Majesty has entered into nefotj*- 
^with uS^Wof t&e house of Brwn«>«;^» 
hope of terminating a state of affairs which is mownpa. 
tlbU with the permanent tranquaiiiy and welfare of Por- 

*"?« HU Msiestf deplores the continuance of hosUliaes 
betwVan Se^SSj^Sr of Russia and the Ottoman Porte. 

^ hS Im^riff Miycsty, in the prosecution of those 
hostiHties, haa considered it necessary to resume the ex- 
«3«ofhis belligerent righuln the Mediterranean, and 
haa established » blockade of the Dardandles. 

« From the operation of this blockade, those commer- 
cial enterori-c* of his Miyesty's ^hjecti have been «^ 
empted wThich were undertaken upon thefaith of his Ms- 
jest's declaration to his Parliament respecting the neu- 
trality of the Mediterranean Sea. 

" Although it has become mdispensable for his Majes- 
ty and the King of France to suspend theco-operauonof 
Sdr forces with those of his Impenal M^jajty, in eonse- 
ouence of ihU resumption of the exercise of Ins bcUifflB- 
fent rights, the best understanding prevails b|f ;<«««;« 
three Powers, in their endeavours to accomplish the re- 
maining objecU of the Treaty of London. 

•' His Msiesty commands us to assure you, that he 
has laboured unremittingly tofulfil the »t^b'"«»»?f 
the Treaty of the 6th July 1827, and to effect, In coo- 
cart with his allies, the pacification of Greece. 

*« The Morea has been liberated from the presence of 
the EgypUan and Turkish forces. 

« Tnis important object hsa been accomplidied by the 
successful exertions of the naval foarcesofhwMwg •»» 
ortis alliea, which led to a Conveniion wiOi the Pacha 
Sf Eeypt ; ind finally by the skilful dUpositfen and ex- 
empfvy conduct of the French army, actine by the com- 
mands of his Mdst Christian Majesty, on the behalf ol 

*^*Ahe°ttoop8ofhis Most Christian Mijesty, having 
completed the task aasigned to them by the allies, have 
commenced their return to France. .«iu^. 

<« It is with great satisfaction that his Majesty informs 
vou. that, during the whole of these operations, the most 
mdial union haa subsisted between the forces of the 
three Powers by sea and land. 

«(G£irTLZMEy or the Houbb of Commomb, 

" We are commanded by his Majesty <^,«J3««°t7?"' 
that Ao Estimstca fbr the current year will ftethwiiQ be 



laid before you. His Migerty reHca ow your >;fd<MM 
to grant ike ncccsMry aupplio** with a joat ragam loUij 
exigenciea of the public service, and to thoceonomy wtab 
his Majesty is anxious to enforce in every departmm of 

the State. 

^ His Majesty has the aatisfaedon to amMttnea toyov 
the eonttttml hnprovementof the Revenue. , 

" The nrogressive increase in that branch of it whicn 
is derived from artides of internal consumptloj, Jepeeu- 
liarly gratifying to hia Miueaty, aa affording a decMJ^m- 
dication of the stability of the national reaoureea, sod of 
the increased comfort and prosperity of his peopi& 



" MT LomOS AND Gbntlbmkk, ^ 

•* The sute of Ireland haa been the object of hia Ma- 
jesty's continued solicitude. ^ . „.. , 

" His Migesty laments that, in that part oftte Unltwi 
Kingdom, an Association should sliU exU^ wWdi ja dan^ 
genus to the public peace^ and inconsiatent ^« »? '^ 
rit of the Constitution ; which keeps alive diwort and 
iU wiU amongst his Majesty's subjects ; and which m^ 
if permitted to continue, efetually obsteoct every effort 
permanently to improve the condition of Ireland* 

" Hia Migesty confidently relies on the wisdom and flO 
the support of his Parliament ; and his Majesty feels as- 
sured that you will commit to him such powers as may 
enable his Majesty to maintain hU ju*!*^*?."^-^^ • 

« Hia Majesty recommends that^ when thia ei^lttal 
object shall have been accomplished, youahould take to- . 
to your deliberate consideration the whole oonditioii^ of 
Ireland, and that you ahould review the I-aws which im- 
pose civil disabilities on hia Majest/s Roman CatholSe 
subjects. ,. 

" You will consider whether the remaval ^ tfMm disa- 
bUities can be effected consistently with the fiiB andper- 
manent security of ottr establishmentt in chuith and 
sute, with the maintenance of the reformed religion es- 
ubUshecl by law, and of the rights and pnvilegea of the 
bishops, and of the clergy ot this realm, and of the 
churches commlued to their charge. . .... 

" These are Institutions which must ever be held »- 
cred in this Prot^tont Kingdom, and which It is the 
duty and the determination of Ws Mauesty to preserve in- 

violate. ' * ^ ^ 

« His M^esty most earnestly recommeaM to yon to 

enter upon the consideration of a subject of tuchjjara- 

mount importance, deeply interesting to the bestfoetogs 

of his people, and involving the. tranquillity and concM 

of the United Kingdom, with the temper and the mode- 

ration which will best ensure the successful issue of your 

deliberationr.** 



^ 



ANATOMY. 

It haa, we are informed, been the desiro of Dr Knox 
and his friends, that every thing which haa refacnee to 
his deaUngs with Burke and Hare should be fhlly and 
fairly examined. Thinking that the matter concerns 
the credit of the school^ of anatomy here, and loteresto 
the public at the same time, nine or ten gentlemen, with 
the Marquis of Queensberry at their head, have under- 
taken an inquiry, which will embrace all the informa- 
tion that can be collected, both as to mattcra of fact and 
matters of opinion, bearing on the dcaUnga alluded to. 
They have commenced their proceedings, having alieaAy 
examined several teachera of anatomy, medical men, 
and others, and they will conthiue their aittinga tiU they 
have exhausted all the evidence of any value chat can be 
obtained ; after which the result wiU be made pubhe. 
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XOVT BLAHC. 




Wny Iwld EmprlM^ br tbrflling liopet nd feus 
AUaroate ■wmy*d, hath each dread peril peae'd. 
And Mount Blaiio** mow-boiuid 11111111111 reMh*d al 

laity 
RemoCff shine Hm eternal starry ipbera^ 
More distant walks the moon, *mid deeper blue^ 

And Hearen'e ▼ast dome dilates, and higher seems ; 
The way-worn pilgrim BeeB, with wond'ring Tiew, 

Each star dedlne, and pale its wonted beams. 
So, when Ambition hath from life's low Tale 

Our footsteps lured, when, danger's path defied, 
WeVa galn*d, at leagih, with fortune's fiiY*ring gak^ 

The wiah*d-fiir place--4he pinnacle of pride— 
The phantom Blim thus mocks our cheated eyes, 
Fsr Ihrther as we mount, the dear ddusion flies ! 

G. H. G. 

Wkiitkall, London, 



LITBBABT OHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



A TOIUMB of Tslsi^ under tlia title of Skstohes of Iriih Cha< 
TSotsr« from the pea of Mn & C. HsU, the amiable sod tdnted 
editor of the Javsnils Forgst>Me-Not« is announesd tat pobUoa- 
tlon in April. 

The new and rerited edition of the WsTerley Novdi, (whkh 
ve fbnasriy announeed) to be pnMirfifd in monthly Tolnmee, is 
to mako its appeenaoe la June nest. It is to bedsdisated by 
psnniarion to the King, and la to be embeUiahed with firontis- 
pieeas and Tignettes, from designs by Wilkie, Leslie. Newton, 
I iHiliasi^aadothsremiaeatsrtistfc The general PnfhsewfU eon- 
tats an aeooont of the most curious and interesting drcomstsaoss 
ooonected witfi the original production of the different works, as 
wdl as of the Tsrious legends and ftmily traditions whieh form 
the groundrworic of the Novels. Some information will also be 
^Tca as to the places where the soeoes are laid. The work will 
be esoeedingly moderate in price ;— *' Waverley* will be con- 
tained In tiro handsome volumes, and will cost only ten »>'^"»»^g»i 

Sir Walter Soottfs new Novel of Anne of Oeierstein may be ex- 
pected by the end of March, or early in April. 

A ftill and general history of America, from the landing of Go* 
faunbns to the present time, is announesd by Mr KendalL 

An American annual, for 18S9. called " The Token, a CShrist- 
nm sad New Veer's Present," has been published at Boston. It 
is mudi inferior to our own in p(dnt of embeUishmeot, but con- 
tains several highly respectable com p oai ti ons both in prose and 
verse. 

The tenth editkm of UdCs Cookery Is prepering for pubUca- 
tkm. It is to have an entirely new Appendix, coosisling of ob- 
servatkns on the diiforent meals of the day, and particularly Mr 
Ude^s method of serving up a supper.at routs and halls^ s sulijeet 
of no little importsnos in the fsshinnshle world. 

Shortly will appear. Portraits of the Dead, snd other Posmib 
by H. C DeaUn, Esq. 

OniMWtAL TiirriHO.— We have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining a pretty extensive collection of birds, flowers, butterflies, 
ftc executed in this style of sit by Mr and Mrs Cruickshank, 
who have recently visited Edinburgh, with the view of teaching 
this seeomptishment to young Isdies and othets. Nothing csn 
exceed the brilliant eflbet whieh thrir mode <^ laying on the co> 
loois pioduess, and as the pupil is perfoctsdintsralve lessons, the 
art is well wortti the attention of our fair towaswomen, ss aflbrd- 
lag a graceftil snd defsnt smussment for their leisure hours. 

Theairkti Gorripb— Peake's new frrce, called " Master's Ri- 
val, or a Day at Boulogne,** has been successful at Drary Lane ; 
Uston played the principel part.— Cooper's novel of *• The Red 
Rover* has been dramatissd with great eelat at the Adelphi ;— 
our dd Mead T. P. Cooke sustaining the part of FU, a ndtor. 



even better than he does that of the inimitable Ijif/i£ T9ss Cqffln. 
—Miss Phillips has been playing Imogen, and the critics diflbr 
shout it This very elicnmstanee proves, that Miss Phillips is 
not a Miss O'Neil i whssever there is »true genius, criticism in- 
voluntarily Udes its hsad and blushes at iU own littleness.— The 
annual expenaee of Covent Geiden aaiount to about flfty-four 
thoussnd pounds, and the nightly, consequently, to between 
three and four hundred. The nightly r€tetpt»t on the other 
hand, we are informed by the London Wmk^ Rtf»ln% do not at 
present aveiage shove one hundred and fifty pounds. Thepeos* 
pacts of the manager, therefore, must be amaaingly plw as sat -^ 
Itisssldthat M. Scribs, the Frenoh dramatic writer, has reaU- 
Bed during the ysar 1SS8, firom the performanes of his dillbrsnt 
pieeea, thesumof£500a It is not every scribe that is equally 
lueceaaftil There is to be n grand musiesl fsstival at Chsstsr, 
next September, for which Braham, W. Phillips, and Miaa Fa* 
ton, are already engaged.— Miss Paton hu bsen making a pro* 
vtnelal tour, but returns to Covent Garden next month, and Is 
to appsar in a new Opera by Rossini, tobecaUsd "Normans snd 
Saxons," the story of which is tskeo from " I vaahoe.**— An Opera* 
the music chiefly by LiTerati,csl]ed, "Canon Side, or the Or- 
phan of PortDgal," has been performed here, but not with the 
suoessa it merits. The snddsn death, as tt wese, of a rdish for 
dramatic entertainments in this city, is to us quite unscoountatale. 
The reeeipts for the last two months osnnot have averaged £S0, 
n>nlght, whilst tiie nightly expensss sie £40. If this gess on, 
Edinbuigh must soon be without a theatre, and Mrs SIddons and 
her brothermust look for that patronage in London which has 
been denied them here. This Is rather a startling tmth i and wo 
hope such a catastrophe will be averted before H be too late, 

Wesxlt List or Perforxawcsb. 
Feb. 14.— Feb. 20. 
Bat. CharUt XII„ ^ Retmah Drosf. 
Mow. Do., SU n p tomoHd Co., ^ The Boilik imp, 
Tnas. Gsrron SUt, Pong Wong, ^ Charles Eftasfi. 
Wan. ChaTle»XXL,*Twa»I,^Mary8iuarL 
TRoa. Cmrron 8Ue, Tom JTOmb, if QUierojf. 
Par. CAarlet XT/., TAs Soaps Gsof , 4 Ramah Dr^ogk 

Books very rseentfypuMUtel.— Chltty's CoUeetton of Statutes, 
Part IL, royal 8vo, £1, 16S«— Spaaheim's Ecdeslastical Annals, 
notes by Rev. G. Wright^ 8vo, Iflk-^ndUpir Law of Evidence, 
seventh edition, t vols, royal 8vo, £S, lOs.— Dr Foster on the 
Disorders of Heslth, 8vo, 7s.— A CsntaVs Ldsure, prose and 
verse, by Jsmes Stringer, t vols. ISmo, ISs.— The Bookbinder's 
Manual, 18mo, boards, fs. 6di— Bishop HSber's Sermons, presoh- 
ed in England, 8vo, 9a. U.^Kewsey's Portngal Illustrated, se- 
cond edition, imperial 8vo, £t, Ss.— Bemay's German Poetical 
Anthology, ISmo, 8s. 6d.— Remains of the Rev. C. Wolfe, fourth 
edition, 8vo, ISs.— Vince's Hydrostatlci, 8vo, sixth edition, 4s. 6d. 
Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen's History of the Church of England, 
Part I., to the Restoration of the Church and Monarchy, in 1688, 
2 vols. 8vo, £1, 6s.— PoUok's London Pbarmacoposis, ISmo, 6s. 
bds^— Parry's Voyages, voL VL, 18mo, 4s. bds.— Hartshome's 
Metrical Tales, 8vo, ISs. bds. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa shall present our readers in next Number with Na I. of a 
series of p^ers to be entitled Moiuli* and M/scbuuiivbous Es« 
SAYS, which will be continued regularly once a-fortnight; and 
whidk we are happy to announce axe to be furnished to the Edin" 
burgh lAUraryJimmal, by various sathora of estabUahedreputa^ 
tion. 



*' Psshttus*" defence of his article in the " Christian Instruct* 
or," In rqtly to the letter of our oonespondent " A. J.," which 
appeared in our Sd Na has rsached us too lata for insertion, the 
subject having been now lost sight of by our readers. 

** The Innocents Prayer" indicates a genius for poetry whidi 
time will Improvcb— " Une Dame de cinque pieds" Is witty and 
amusing.— *' The Cruciflxion"ls vigorous, but imperftct— We 
regret that none of the eff^isions of " B." of Aberdeen will 
suit us.—'* J. L-** is good enough to say that we "shall hear 
from him ere long in a strain diametrically diflbrent;** we fer- 
vently hope so— There is a good deal of power in the ballad of 
" Weningsfeld's Daughter," and some of the stansas are excel- 
lent ; but the catastrophe is too feebly brought out, and thoe 
are too many carelessnesses to admit of publication. 

We beg our Correspondsnts to understand, that we cannot un- 
dertake, in all cases, to return Uie manuscript of those; produo- 
tiona with whidi they may fiivour ua ; and we hope* therefoct^ 
they will retain copiea. In their own posssaslon. 
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CATHOUC EMAMCIVATIQK. 



From the Morning Chronkk, 
Tbk followUig aoooant, deriTed frcnn a mine oo 
wMch we place reliance, of the most important of the 
proTitions of the intended bill for the removal of the 
disabilitief affiscting his Majeety'* Roman CatboUe sub- 
jeete which have yet been determined on, maj not be 
anaeetptable. 1. All public etatioot, oflkee, and digni- 
tiee (indodlDg of oourae the right to tit in both Houses 
of Parliament), with one or two exceptions, to be thrown 
open to Catholics. 2. A claase will be introduced to 
prevent Catholic members of either House from taking 
a part in. or voting on any measurei rdating exclusivelj 
to the atkirs or privileges of the Protestant Church, as 
by law established. The framing of such a cfaiuse is 
found exceedingly difficult ; and up to this moment the 
endeavours to overcome the difficulty have not been at- 
tended with success. 3. All the Catholic Clergy of all 
ranks are to be paid by government ( but it is not intend- 
ed that the Crown should haie any interference with 
their spiritual concerns, or take anv part in the appoint- 
ment of the Clergy, beyond this— 'tnat, on the election of 
a Bishop, his nanie is to be submitted to the government 
for the approbation of the Crown, when, if it should 
happen that the Bisho}} so elected is not approved of, 
then the Crown may withhold the salary of the indivi- 
dual Prelate in question. With respect to the inferior 
Clergy, they are not to be interfered with in any way 
whaterer. but to draw their allowance subject to no limi- 
tation. These, we have reason to believe, are the only 
points hitherto agreed on. It is certainly intended that 
there ahaU be a provision, raising the qualification of the 
freeholders to twenty pounds ; but whether this provi- 
fion shall be an integral part of the bill for removing 
the disabilities, or a separate measure, we cannot learn. 
We think it ought unqueatiooably to be kept quite dis- 
tinct from the general bill ; because many of the most 
ftrenuoua of the supporters of government, both mmia- 
terial and opposition, may have doubu as to the expe- 
diency of this measure ; and by coupling it with the otoery 
the success of both may be endangend. 

From the Timet. 
A sketdi has been published of the most important pro- 
visions of the forthcoming bill for the removal of the dis- 
abilities under which His Majesty's Roman Catholic sub- 
jects labour ; and this sketch is said to be derived from a 
source worthy of credit. We have only to say, in a brief 
sentence, that it is worthy of no credit whatever ; for, 
with the exception of what any common person may have 
learned from the Duke of Wellington's speech, the whole 
is mere verbiage, or worse. No one can have any au- 
thority to say that a provision is to be made for the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy ; nor do we belicTe that such will 
ultimately prove to be the case. The idea that Catholic 
members are to leave the house when matters relating to 
the Protestant church are under discussion, is derived 
from a respeeuble source no doubt, — namely, an ingeni- 
ous work ; but there is no reason to believe that it has 
ever entered yet into the conception of Ministers to adopt 
or sanction the principle. Something similar may be 
said for erery other conjectural clause: they arc wholly 
imaginary, and without authority. 

From the Courier. 

The intentions of the Government are to put down the 
Catholic Association in the first instance. ^ 

The second measure in contemplation is the disfran- 
chisement of the 408. freeholders, and the fixing the dec- 
tiTC franchise at £20. 

The third is the nomination of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops by the King, without any foreign interference— 
without any authority or interference of the Pope. 

Such is said to be the outline of the measure contem- 
plated ; and it seems that it will have the singuhtf fate 
of not befog satisfactory to the Catholics— and oerUinlv 
not to ihe Protestants, who wish to preserve the Consti- 
tution at Hit. 



Now what has worked this misade ? What has eon. 
verted, as it were by magic^ those who were deemed to 
be the stanchest oppoaers of the Catholic claims ? Mr 
Leslie Foster talks of three altematiTes— the first was to 
leave the nutter tothe issue of a dvil wpx ; tiie aaeond 
to oaocede the daima upon CathoUe priadples ; the third 
to attempt the aettlemeDt on a Ptoceataiit baais. Now 
what has induced Mr Postar te think his first altemativo 
probable. Rumours are in drculation of danger to be 
apprehended-^f the appalling state of Ireland, &c. Let 
us have more ezplidt information. What Irdand is at 
this moment she has been made by the Catholic Associa- 
tion — which, as Mr Foster says truly, has moulded a 
(povenment into the form of the purest democtacy has 
lU estabUshed church— ita separate army of tax-gutbefcrs 
—its own system of finance— ita own organised militia— 
and ita diatribution of offices and honours. Does the 
existence of such a democracy so alarm us, ttiat, instead 
of putting it down by the strong arm of the law, we are 
reauoed to the necessity of attempting to propitiate it by 
concession ? In reply, therefore, to Mr Foster, we say. 
that nothing shouln have been done in the way of 
oottceasioo, not a hint given, until the Assodation had 
been compelled to obey the laws of that Constitution, 
into the sanctuary of which it desires to be admitted. 
What right have we to expect that they wiU be fisitbful 
supporter* of that sy«tem which they have insulted and 
defied ? Mr Foster's second and third alternatives we 

ut out of our consideration— the second, because Catho- 



lie concession upon Catholic prindples is not to be thoujcht 
of— the third, because we do not see that any aeeurities, 
or any mode, can be devised, which shall not be full of 
danger to the Protestant Constitution. 

The people of Great Britain are, we do not fed a doidit, 
hostile to Catholic emancipation— but let them meet and 
dedare it—let them meet, even if they should be in fa- 
vour of it, in order that the red sense of the coimtry 
may be aseertdned ; and that no inference may be drawn 
from their apathy or sileneey that they view the measure 
with approbation, or deem it unworthy their serious at- 
tention* 

The Earl of Winchilsea has addresicd the' following 
letter to the Protestants of Great Britain :— 

** Fellow Couvtetxbv, Beothbi PiOTSCTAirTf , 

** In the name of our country and our God, I call 
upon you, without one moment's delay, boldly to stand 
forward in defence of our Protestant Constitution and rdi- 
gion^f that Constitution which is the foundation of our 
long-cherished liberties— of that religion which is the 
source of the many blessings which this nation has re- 
cdved from the hands of the Almighty Governor of the 
Universe. 

*'*' Let the voice of Protestantism be heard from one 
end of the empire to the other. Let the sound of it echo 
from hill to hill, and vde to vale. Let the tables of the 
Houses of Parliament groan under the weight of your 
petitions : and let your prayers reach the foot of the 
Throne ; and though the great body of your degenerate 
Senators are prepared to sacrifice, at the shrine of treason 
and rebellion, that Constitution /or which our ancestors 
so nobly fought and died, yet I fed confident that our 
Gracious Soveretm, true to the sacred oath which he has 
taken upon the altars of our countnr to defend our Con- 
stitution and our religion firom that Church which is 
bent upon their destruction, will not turn a deaf car to 
the prayers and supplications of his loyd Protestant sub- 1 
jects. 

^* I have the honour to be, with everv respect, 
' ^' Your humble and devoted servant, 

«^ WlKCBILBEA AVD NOTTIVOHAIC'' 

London, Feb. 9. 
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DEATH OF THE POFE. 



mise of Pope Lep XI I. at Rome, abotif Udn A»f9 a^o* 
TlMF jfntnmi te eo i W Mn itoAtiitjf 4tA9 ivtMf HmM as 
much indifferenoe ad if the Hdlf FMber had b«M eftff 
« ^artiti dMait«< «f «& Iifflib 6tviha l»iihO|r. The refgn 
«f M* HMtniM 6v«r the Romaii hiMAifdhy hat been bttt 
•beM He we* ^aeed Hi the chafy dt Hi Peter on <he 
27th of Sevterabery 189S, and he dle<l on the 10th htslr 
Not wae ma bftef period of p(fwm df slirfgifmhed by any 
gveat ei^t, or any etrikmg diejplay ef abiRtie&r He 
effdefed ma headed th#t eerembtfiee ef a ^bUee,-^hi* 
leased M eecMtttteal Maff of the GhnTeh by the eon- 
l e er a a e ri of a great amnber of bbhops, #ith teA 6t ffo« 
itAltA aeet— mflde a eonsideHlble fiamber tjf eafdinaie^ 
and dietl widi some in petto^ who thu!^, unfortmifttely, 
eflttiof jolrf fhtf Go&tlaYe fof the ^eettofr. In hie tfans. 
MOoBt irMh ftMreign powers, whcltheT Cathelte or Pfo^ 
leitaiif^ he wM dl^^oaed to exalt high the ^reteiMkMie 
n IrI' Se^ bifl always fetfsated beftffe' their firmMSe 
iftd reioVfiffioif. Ilie kie HoHnese wii» of a Mble U^ 
ItfUkfi Hlfl iiattie, before his advaBcelnent to the Papal 
throfi6, #a« Hamiibal della Oeiijf^ He Wa4 borfi at 
€»effga eM flft 2d of Augiwt, 1769,- and was (Mtoeqaeat* 
ly Ast 09 irlwfe be diedi 



ttHQtiSJSL AKTJ-CATHOLIC PRSS8, 

From ih$ Tim$»> 

Wx choose to head, m H is technieaBy called, what we 
are going to say, tut the purpose of attracting notice, 
thouffh the article itself be what Is tisuallf termed ^^ a 
leadmg urticfe/ Wfll the public be surprised ? No ; 
f h« respectable British public will wti be surprised when 
We iaierm themytha< eitewlar letters hate been forvarded 
ttioa the Oeneral Brunswiek Clwb In Dablin to all the 
ProTMBciid tinbs in that kingdom, eallmir^ in the most 
urgent terms, for supplies of money <* to fee the Lom^on 
.Pres8||* and the sutu of two thousako poukdb was 
actually remitted to Eneland for that purpose on Satur- 
day. the 7th insr. What are wc to say of villains so base 
Mi (his (and We believe they come from Irelaiid, too. some 
6f theifi). who thui rant, and i^end forth their daily and 
We^fciy tenom tot psy? « Circulars in Iceland, for 
supplies of money to fee the London Press! !" Hence 
Ihe opposition, snch as it is, to the grand measure now in 
proparationjwadaijt* andobscarcf and unayaiUog opposi- 
iaoif| etcept thai it avails those who carry ii on ; for n6 
part of the intelUflen.t Press of London is aft^inst the re- 
moTal of the disauilitics under which Caiholics labour^ 
loteliif^ent and well-educated writers of all aescriptions 
are of the same opinion upon the subject as intelligent 
fttatesttieft are and ever have been : (hey are identified 
in thrir views and convictions with sudi men as Pitt, and 
P0S4 ind Borke, and Windham, and Canning, and Plun* 
kett, Slid Brotigbam^ and (more recently) as the Duke 1^ 
Weliiiijftoa and Mr Peel. 

No matter hew we have become acquainted with the secret 
which we have above communira'cd, but we should t^ink 
it *^ passing strange'* if Mr Henry Maawell and Mr 
Moore, being interrogated in the House, can deny idl 
knowledge of it. 

So, tbeti, this is the public cause. Is it ? The Consti- 
tution of England l^the Protestant Ascendency, as settled 
at the Revolation f— that ii fbw needy scoundrels should 
be fee'd and fed, who, if their pay were stopped, would 
iwimtdiiatsly tarn round and assert tbt tifbl of the Ca* 
to cliual power. 



We pass by, as a^wovthy of a siriglo obsttTatiim« the 
eomplaeent eulogy bestovM upon the papers which are 
for the removal of the Catholic disabilities. They are 
of course *>' the intelligent press,'* and *'*• all intellfgent 
fand well-educated writers of alT descriptions are wuh 
them," whilst papers atid writers of difTercDt principles 
are bigoted, illiberal, without any Intel Ir^ence, and have 
never had any edncaiion at «U. If bedaubing themselves 
vffb praise/ aAd bestowing abuse «pon (hefr oipponents, 
afford the least amwsement to tlie liberale^ we have not 
the sliglMest objeetkm to their ezhibitieg as often as they 
please such proofs of fine taste and goo^ education. Our 
buRineaa is with* the charge which the Titms has advan- 
ced with such positiveness and adthurity. ^ In the (ir&t 
ptace, as we have never seen any of these circularsi, but 
as the Times may have, it will, probably, as an act of jus- 
tice, pubii&h a (5opy of these eircuhrs, in order to establish 
its first assertion, that circulars for money to fee the Lon- 
dpn JHI^pers have actually been fssueJ. In jus^ce, too, 
th^ Times will farnish further infer iAa(lon with respect 
to the £2{t00 which it asserts to have been ** aetually re* 
mitted for that purpose on 8.«tnrday tl)e7th isfst.** These 
who have communicsfied that information can probably 
state the circomstances which accompanied and followed 
that remission. Above all, as the namei of two mem- 
bers have been mentioned, Mr Henry Maxwell, the mem- 
ber for Lisburne, and Mr Moore, the meoiber for Dub- 
lip, as gentlemen who, if <* interrogated iii the House," 
cannot ^' deny all knowledge of it,^ we earnestly call up" 
on tbem to ebmmunicafo this evening in their places, 
en Che information, all the detaihf even the mostmintite, 
#ithlioldiog nothfiig^ seftentng nothing, neiiher iiMnes 
30r dates, which th^ can supply, upolfta snbjaet relative 
to whioh so immediate and direct an appeel has been 
made to them* 



Prom Ihi Courier. 
\i iirill be leeiS that though the Times altudel (0 ihe 
circulars sent by the general Brunswick Club for sup- 
plies of money *^ to fee the London Press,*' it asserts 
that tUi corruption applies Mly to the Aiiti<<Catholic 
Press— that is, to these daily and weekly papers which 
' " tha Catholie Qaesiiooi 



THS «XrOBO UlSITKR^XTT' BLKCTt^OT* 

From the Spectator, 
It is one of the many inconveniences attending (he 
non-settlement of the Roman Catholic question, £at it 
narrows extremely the namber of candidates for seats 
in Parliamenu Wo do not aUode to the Catholic me- 
rit, but to the Protestant Bteik, that it shuU out. Were 
this shibboletB fWMffsd^ tbfis wo«M be a mighty 
change for the belief Ift the diaraeter 0f Ihe Hoiise'^of 
Commone. There are ^obably not fewer than a httn- 
df«d persons who sit there to the eselnsion of others, 
wiw are notoriotisiy more intelUgsOt, more eloquent, and 
more it in all things, hot who are unfortunately inca* 
pablc of answering satisfactorily the query of the seaU 
ous partisans who watch the fords of our political Jor« 
dan« W^ have a curious exempliftcation of this fact, 
in the approaehing contest for the representation of the 
University of Oxford. Mr Secretary Peel is a man of 
a very dear tmderstandiog, a good speaker, of long ha- 
bits of business, tod aealous in tlie dischaigir of his mi. 
nisterlal duties. It is indeed acknowledged by every 
man in the kingdom, that a more able or a more effi- 
cient Seeretary never filled the Home Oflkse. He has 
the substantial praise Also of having done more for the 
criminal law of England tlian any one legidator living 
or dead j and he did more to insure its eorrect admini- 
stration, by his bill for tvgnlating juries, than had ever 
been attempted by any preceding legal reformer. He is 
moreover ah dtfgaot scholar, a sound judge of the fine 
arts, and their liberal patron. AH tlioM matters are 
known and acknowledged. Sir Robert Harry Inglia, 
so far as the worthy baronet is known. Is a person in. 
ferior in understanding and acquirements«>.a mi^ch 
foeblet speaker, and a smaller scholaff than the Home 
Secreury { and even passing oter such particulars, on 
which men*s judgments will necessarily difibr, Sb Ro- 
bsrt has done nothing whieh« were he gathered to his 
fathers to-morrow, would continue his name for a fort- 
nighty unless among his friends and relations. Now it 
certainly is an unfortunate state of thin^ in conso* 
quehce of which, men, not unreasonable nor unenltght. 
ened, feel themselves -wnstniiicd l»talM the worse and 
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njtek th« better of tlicie two cendidetei, became on a 

SueetioD that ha« pttsded the wisest men in the king* 
onif they happen to judge diiftrentljr. 

In respect of the disinterestsdness of the two parties 
.-^f which, as well as of dieir actioniL til men can judge 
clearlj^-JIIr Peel having determined to cease opposing 
the Catholics, htfs resigned the seat which was bestowed 
on him as the reward of his opposition ; Sir Robert, 
having determined to cease supporting ministers, has 
retained the sinecure which was bestowed on him as a 
reward of his support. 

Again, of the eui bono of a change of reprssentatives 
--Mr Fed will give his vote and his influence for ^e 
Emancipation BDl, whether he be elected or not ; Sir 
Robert will give his vote (he has no influence) against 
it, whether he be elected or not t so that the bill itself 
will not be afiected bv the election. 

If it be said that the electors wish to mark their ad- 
miration of eonsistenep-^we answer, that their marldng 
it will not lose Mr Peel one cheer of those who approve 
of his conduct, nor put one hiss additional in the mouths 
of those who disapprove of it ; and therefore the Ikme 
of the Home Secretary wfll not be affected by the election. 

But there is one party that wip be siftcted by it. Mr 
Peel holds high oflice ; Sir Robert holds no office— Mr 
Peel has many good things to distribute ; Sir Robert 
has nothing but his sweet voice to give away-i-Mr Peel, 
when the university has a reauest to prefer, can back 
his Alma Mater, not only wiu his eloquence, but with 
his interest ; Sir Robert has little eloquence to lend her, 
and no interest at all : therefore, the University, both 
corporately and individually, will be deeply affected by 
the election. 

From this induction, it is no great leap to the eondn- 
sion that the University of Oxford will again return Mr 
PeeL 

COSSISTXXCY. 
From the Spectator, 

*< Cm f etui ad imum 
Quslto ab hicepto pwawrit— * 
<* If you iMghi as a logue, never itop till you are hanful,* 

CoxsisTXVCT is at present in every man's mouth. 
It is not so much a virtue added to the old catalogue— 
it is a substitute for all the rest. No matter how a man 
flounder, if he but keep on ; no matter how he spatter 
himself or his neighbours, if he do not quit the crown 
of the causeway ; no matter whither the path he has 
chosen lead, if de but stick steadily to it Wisdom, it 
is allowed, is worth having, and virtue not to be alto- 

g ether despised ; but the grand commendation of a man*s 
ead or his heart is consistency. Tlie author of £.«/- 
ten from the West tells a story of a traveller— in Ken- 
tucky, we believe— who, while picking his way charily 
along the sound side of the road, saw what he thought 
a hat lying on the ground ; but when he stooped down 
to lift it, he was suddenly arrested by a voice from be- 
neath, exdahning, ^\ What do you want with my hat, 
friend ?'* When he had recovered from his astonish, 
ment at this addrcMS, lie was about to assist the strog- 
gling man ; but was repulsed with disdain— ^^ No, no, 
friend ; I never quit the straightforward road : this is a 
pretty considerable deepish hole ; but no turning back 
for me ! I always hold on, I guess.** The all-but- 
sroothered Kentuckian, who was determined to hold on, 
sink or swim, as Providence or the slough should de- 
termine, was a man of admirable consistency ; and, 
we doubt not, very heartily despised his fellow-travelier, 
who stepped aside from the onward path in order to in- 
sure flan footing and clean shoes. Sheridan*s Snake^ 
the father of Uie penny-a-line men, was a hero of the 
swne school, though he reaped his laurels on a different 
field. Observe what anxiety he displays to escape the 
suspicion of having deviated into honesty— how aealous 
he u to avoid the imputation of ioooniistency. 



' Snake. '* Before I go, I n^ust beg pardon of these 
good ladies and gentlonen for whatever trouble I have 
been the humble instrument of causing." 

Sir Peter, «< You have made amends by your open 
oonfepsioni" 

. Snake.. " But I must beg u a fmoaa^ that it nay 
never be.spoken oH" ... 

Sir Peter. «< Whatl are you ashamed of haviog 
done one good action in your lue ?*' . 

Snake. << Sir, I request you to qoiisider that I live by 
the badness of my character ; and if it were once known 
that I had been betrayed into an honest action, I should 
lose every friend I have in the world.*' 

It is pleasant, we adroit, to walk in a paddle when 
one is very much bemired— the path and the person 
have the merit of mutual adaptation : but if the paddle 
get so deep that it is impossible to wade through, whv 
we think a man must e*ea make up his mbid to sew 
another road. In such a case the fair and proper qoes* 
tion would be, whether the road he had left or the rpad 
he had chosen was the safer, the cleaner, and the bet- 
ter. It seems very strange to direct the whcde pf our 
attention to the fiict of his having quitted one. path for 
another^ and to leave wholly out of view a ctreamMnee 
of so much more importance— namely, whether, in so 
deviating, he have not left a bad road for a good, or, at 
the utmost, one good road for another. Your eonsisu 
ency-mongen give no consideration to the virtues or 
vices of a inan*s career ; their sole attention is bestowed 
on its uniformity. They do not ask wliitlier his prin- 
ciples lead ; if they lead in the direction of his nose, it 
matters not if they end at paradise or purgatory. 

THE BDREE ^MXiL. 

From ike Observer. 
Fso X the accounts daU v conveyed to us by the proTincial 
papers, we are almost led to conclude that the late panic, 
excited by the luMtible disdosures relative to Burke and 
Hare, has unsettled the minds of the lower dasses, and 
quite obscured their perceptions of right and wroog. It 
is well known that Hare and his wife^— and, we befieve, 
the woman M*Dougal,«-^8re nb longer resident in this 
country ; and yet we hear, ftom every quarter, of unfor- 
tunate wanderers having been maltreated, and stoned, 
and beaten, in the most unhuman manner, merdy be- 
cause they chanced to be homdess strangers, and were 
therefore considered lil(^y to belong to the West-Port 
gang. Outrages of this description have beenperpctra- 
ted in Glasgow, Aberdeen, Luiark, IJ^rling, Dunferm- 
line, and various other plaees ; and, in short, ^^ Hare 
Hunting** has become with the vulgar, as it has long 
been in a different sense with the rich, a fkvourite sport. 
At Alloa, the other day, a poor fellow belon^ng to that 
useful class of itinersnts known by the designation of 
^( flying stationers,** was reduced almost to a jdly by 
the sticks of two or three hundred industrious rustio, 
whom a troop of mischievous boys had roused to fuiy 
6y the cry of ^< Hare ! Hare !** and a dozen cases of t 
nearly similar nature could easily be put on record. We 
make all due allowance for the irritation of the public 
mind ; but this wanton and ignorant mode of manifes- 
ting a hatred of crime ought to be suppressed in the 
most summary manner, — and must be suppressed too, 
or it will end m some doltish rioter being brought to the 
bar of the Justiciary Court for murder, and from tlience 
sent to the scaffold. 
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oxro&o ELXcTioir. 

' On Thursday, this election eommenced. During the 
preceding night, voters were arriving fVom all parts of 
^e kingdom ; many of them upwards of 200 miles 
The election commenced in the Convocation Hall at 12 
i>*elock. Dr Marsham,- Warden of ^leiton, nominated 
■Mr PeeL He said the hon. gentleman had done no- 
thing to forfeit their confidence. The Catholic Ques- 
tion was one on which the wisest statesmen differed, 
and in which the greatett charity ought \o be shown 
when opinions came in collision. By recommitting the 
trust into the hands of Air Peel, they would best con- 
sult the la'ety of the Church, and tne interests of the 
University. The Rev. Doctor was frequently interrupted 
by violent outcries from the friends of the opposite can- 
didate* Dr Ingram, Master of Trinity, proposed Sir 
Robert H. Inglis. At the dose of the first day's poll, 
dw nttmbers were :-.. 

For Sir R. IngUs . ; • 3] T 

Mr Peel .... 268 

Majority 43 

At nine o'clock, on Friday, the poll recommenced. 
At 10 o'clock. Sir R. Inglis's majority was reduced to 
20, but his voters afterwards rallied ; and at the close 
of the aecond day's poll, the oambers were :— 

Sir R. Inglis ... 676 

Mr Peel . . . .500 

Majority 126 

The private letters from Oxford, in the London papers, 
dated Saturday morning, despaired of the success of Mr 
PeeL There are 2386 members of convocation, or vo- 
ters for the University. Of these, one-half had been 
polled in two days. Lord GrenviUe Somerset, Mr M. 
A. Taylor, Mr Wilmot Uorton, Mr Jephson, and sere- 
•ral other members of Parliament voted late in the day. 
Lord Grenville's political connexions also voted for Mr 
Ptod. Several of Sir R. Inglis's fnends came from re- 
mote parts of Scotland and Wales. At the close of the 
pod on Saturday^ the numbers were b.— 

Sir R. Inglis • . • 755 

MrPed • • . • 009 

Msjori^^p^JZuO 



TBK CATHOLIC aUXSTIOK. 

A pmiLic breakfast was on Satordav given by Lord 
Chandoe, at Wotton, to about two hundred gentlemen ; 
aikr which they proceeded to the Town-haU, at Buck- 
ingham^ where • numerous meeting was held, for the 
pnrpdie of petitioning Parliament against any further 
-eooeesaioiit to the Catholics, and alao to vote an address 
to the King. Both propositions were nnanimonsly adopt- 
ed, with the single exception of the opposition of Lord 
Nugent. One point in his speech deserves notice. The 
Marquis of Chandos having quoted the well-known re- 
ply said to have been made by his late Majesty to Lord 
Orenville, with re&rence to the coronation oath, Lord 
Nugent pledged himself to the fact, -that not one word 
or syllable was used. At Dover, public meetings, which 
were very fully attended, have been held on both sides 
of the qneition. A meeting was convened at Portsmouth 
on Fmay, to support tiie measuits jproposed by govern- 
ment, which ended amidst great confusion, bv an amend- 
ment being carried by a majority of about five to three, 
patoftwdve hundred persons present On the same day, 
« public meeting was held at Sheffield, convened by the 
town authorities, to petition in favour of eoncessions* 
The first resolution was proposed by the senior magis. 
trste of the district, and catried by acclamation ; not 



more than twenty hands, out of five or six thousand pre- 
sent, being held up against it. The petition was pro- 
posed by another of the magistrates, and it was opposed 
by the Vicar of one of the parish churches and two 
Wesleyan ministers, who were replied to by several gen- 
tlemen, and the petition was carried by the same majo- 
rity as the resolution. Fifteen thousand signatures have 
since been affixed to an anti-Catholic petition in that town. 
The inhabitants of Coventry met on Wednesday to con- 
sider the propriety of petitioning against the Catholic 
claims. The opponents of the object of the meeting en* 
deavoured for three hours to obtain a hearing, and were 
treated with such violence, (hat the Mayor dissolved the 
meeting, on the ground that the terms of the requisition 
had not been complied with. Petitions against conces- 
sion have been lying for signature at Brigtiton for some 
days past, and have nearly 4000 signatures attached to 
them. 

CATHOLIC RELISr BTLL. 

From the Dublin FreemaiCt Journai. 

We have been liu accurately infoimed in the instance 
to which we now invite the attention of our readers, than 
we are admitted to hav e been since the commencement 
of the present session, if t|ie following be not substan- 
tially, and, in tome respects, verbally, an analysis of the 
forthcoming Emancipation BilU and the bill which is to 
be its sequeK The bill will make all dvil offices ac- 
cessible to Roman Catholics, save and except those of 
the Pre«ident of the Council^ the Lords Chancellors of 
England and Ireland, the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Commander-in-Chief. Roman Catholic members of Par- 
liament will be on the same footing as those oi the es- 
tablibhsd Church, save that upon questions relatinor to 
the liturgy and doctrinal points on that church they shall 
not have power to debate or vote. This differs from the 
plan of Mr Wilmot Horton, inasmuch as that plan ex- 
cludes all Roman Catholic interference, even in que;- 
tions relating to the establishment, not only doctrinal, 
but temporal and accidental. There will be an allow. 
snce for the Roman Catholic clergy, which it will be dis- 
cretionary with the Government to give or withhold, as 
cases of supposed desert, or otherwise, may occur. The 
acceptance of this stipend, or the rejection of it, will be 
optional with the dtrgy themselvef. It will he, in fact, 
an allowance durante bene placUo. No Roman Catholic 
priest of whose disaffection to the Government of these 
countries satiafactory proof can be adduced, fhall be per- 
mitted to discharge the functions of prelate nr titular 
bishop within any part of his Majesty's United Kingdom. 
We have reason to believe that it wUl be prohibitory up- 
on the CatboUe bishops to retain the episcopal title. 
Those who have read the pamphlet of Dr Phillpotts will, 
no doubt, trace the authorship of this provision. When 
the bill,' of which a few days mu«t convince the public 
that the above is an abstract, ahall have received t he 
Royal assent, another bill, not concurrent with it, but 
totally disconnected, will be brought in for the consider- 
atioo of Parliament. The preamble of this bill will con- 
tain a ease somewhat aimilar to that of the Gr impound 
Diafranchismg BilL This will be to the effect, that 
whereas the CUre and other Irish elections demonstrate 
the gross abuse of the 40.<. franchise, it is advisable that 
the lective qualificdtioo be fixed at L.20. 



THE LATE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION. 

From the Dubiin Evening Pott* 
Upwards of fifteen thousand members, qualified to 
vote at its sittings, had enrolled themselves in this great 
National Conventbn, at tlie period of its dissolution. 
The qualification was cheap and simple. An annual 
subscription of one pound sterling, or upwards, consti- 
tuted a member, after he had been proposed viva voce^ 
at one of the weekly meetings. , Amongst the membea 
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wtfc liicliid(d^F«nMtn btafcad; u ta ( J Wh ril w ^fawt 
Cadiolie AicbbMiiipi, mtitrC«hiilkitob*(»iiUd tw). 
thoumd ill hiindrefl CMbolteOttrgpMWi.-iiu .>i n n, 
CaOoHe i)M(j-.TIie vdMarir WaaniballMiFiAKaU*. 
•d, umI bj «im« ja«ldlou*If Wtm..-d '' in inmted mi- 
Utatj bounty,'' it ueetMincd to hue been nid (la 
tunii*iTrltigfi«RirOB(EeaiviiiiQM:Ibtpdred Poundi) 
bj not Jep ;h«H thf^ WUyoii of ,ttf( 
It reeoW tlf* ^uofiimion )b"- "' 
>i A ioji( o^llettpi^ fqi. 

btdiwut of' lke'.p*lbUa|fa*lws,il(><'.ttn'>nl>W 
■mount bcing'e*idaBtiy;iDflnkaidibjr«mr<lnnppMr7 
lubjietorneliameBt.' (lintitbuiiiiniiM>thn.fi|Bdi*!tK 
leceifcd cnsoUdied fnnii."PTh^- BwiriMtt jH»wei 
Dieppe, Taur«, HitTflhir< Lfibte^OfOH*, B<niE( Near 
York, BoitCR), Norfolk, CMuAtMihn; Batil«art:^'<PbU*' 
dtlphii, Stvuinfth, Sf'Liaiiiti,"<2'i;I>ec,'M«i^^«»l/'HeV. 
foundlaud, ud tlic 'SPat InOIi Iilandi: The lAitil. 
ei« &tc(uapuit^iivleltca,jt^d ul(he«ef,'«li< 

the ijiopAtb}' oftha cootilbutBr* «illi tb« [ite- 
pie of if-'"-" '" ' ' 



■eanfaiiWxfn'Mid ttrntiiitd fn'a toadiag pa«itlaa 
iia be innlod lifitmnfptntmaftluin Mate, whidi ha 
d ID the rollowhig wbrdt i >< Mem hi pain, uMjti- 
V." The ehanHllor then gvit ■ •imiln iaTiution to 

rev nmits^ qb nQeftj' pnnmulieefl ' Ui ' oMcooer) 



tg mpprOTiI. TU Otuphin ind the Due de Chu. 
li(»ii6«#»«'»*(rtytWl>*4w'''»M'be Dike 
naUete.taSktmonmt mfta- 



■iiMKiffni«uit)Vfk>(IepuUib"TheiilIaie*weracbief- 

.IxfiUid if^t, w!.05ift<;t SRijfl rink,»oa I«1ie. t " 



MDtrn wha^ wUuMMui to Moudon the j*ib *«t ^i 
protector;' Wnrai ■ l7TM*Jl«(MJloD■:ia^lkrtl■MI||Dr 
■TCDging VeH'iit ilHHMrinrfwiMiM'brMMblofMta^ 
tectimlDatWn'. ForOM'tHlfrlAirialta'af Atfa^'snd 
praetici ^'labttitnted k- toAtMittilaa htfiifUt'to At 
Uwt, £he^l»tt«lJon ndtuhfe^Uttflt'MVUH"' " ' " 
^tiog ID ihe piqcce^inga, ol^ enrlng Itseir, 
loui oceMloWi.KMt Uwt BtTMBrJI 'cuIiA "m eKOelteni 
looker-ODi" Aided b; (h* pdii^vl M'd leiloui eo. 

.__ _,.,._ „ ChdlicdBrK.Ui^Aiiocjllon 

», MWWf Wri w4 , "UJOfMluDj, 
tbttAiaaMMffvenll^ of ^e 
riiinj gBtwi«il(m'«».to"iooB«B.'«*-be«nfftinitr»(lrf,. ■! 
leut, to nad tttd^WriM') VbaAUikiatitiarici^nribot t. 
nev ceiiauf ef'fH^ |M)MfiMtia,"'wkiib^ri(h»^htitfce<i' 
local >fldencr,''ii bHKk '«M^''*'>')l tn*u£^nii, 
therio .unalt«lnabt«- ,f!*n -Oit RtliMn'UI«h<y-MMt*ed, 
it.U Mccrlwnea .il)»^(lji!'' (itfWii( Wii*iH,**4 .*!««**"*• 
If «mBra<Kh,t)r«.wpu;^IUn At ti^fed1%tH?'MStBltt» 
The .™po«ipn,^rt:F\» i^e.pStbM^^^eSf'tl) \Hefiaa. 
Catholki «nK«nt hj,\6n 4p)<^l3)»«en^>.[r in> S"' 
nsaMdie.nt>l'^puM«iwMit«fJmif«TTffl)Y«ni^ 
a-Wdftwow-i-i.' .T(. ■A.rtl,iis,o,„ni(i..Y,Ji:. // " 
$lM«iW<Mi>w«KfMn3-aB(4HuM«er«iir< »n« M 
itte'i*nl«1>6«n'^t>'('Dl>iia«rv''WMll>*l>a<iWMi CMh^' 
Ifc MpbWlbH'ar MIMttNifti«.iff(MrM««l Mibnirie at 
ihelt dMVif«ti'f(?aAlcflIi?tKUU:Tle!fl^M«*M ttHiLteii. 
Utuce fpf ih« nttioVtf '«^'l^f fll&MlftM<l«!NMili liton. 
(Ud t<) enfqri^ i^pifi, IJ,tf*^WHit"aii'HSil^'bf amjllfc. 
ting a .nalioq, filiiblUpjf a B(iij4^,b^tie«ftNi;'aBd; ' 
actini irlih,arinjlfaey.jOt[|(]iqia^e,,aji>yt bbfoM^jirifcJ 
tMMed MMDpt M lalge » i^iaupf iqen, In pnnuanM 
•f thlt-ReeonncndatitOdmeeiufiajieR WJLm theianra 
momiM inupiunkaf.iAeMibandiedCatjieliGcbnrcfrJ 
at iMHthA benieakalalRlt'mthtipn 
one thanA^od pHaoM 'twcli^ MiaBded.'ca „. 

(eertalDlr a moderate aTtfa^.'l-fhati^taot'MithiB one 
milUon fire handled thooeand peri«AM«trt*<>MUMlKD) 
/y aauipbied for the tame object on lUal l^^i^Mite c 



,T(lil,^-.insf'ir»(iipfA<t^a^^ 
^LrMW>^Tt'PM<^^dune<MiiKDU<»,Th«'PT^ 
HfjlLF*i^«ft' f^M' d'HtilibU t*tf WAli* tke ewe, 

huiulp1iurY3V(eitr;;>a)t'^;>;J^^ 



«mw wK"''M'^^n>riaineik-''lMJdiU(ie>M4iHMd 
until ff^eVt^llclt; ''dil^f'Wti'fcriMdt'«nititli«; lim 
ibplailiet qnlf were Mated, tbjsgCDtlettMiiMtMf. Thl* 



4nlliW,'«(0ti(>»i^Mn»>iM>llmd a>aT 

H-,'iffliii,'*ai4itti,»liB4wf/ipMde. of 

i^Mt'tWM'telMMNrivipuBtiMd kj 

iWtlMtiMMr.'tMMVMlhiaaor 

. r4lfH*«0«lair«!|«rd 

tMMy'UMwb hair tbe 
. .UdlrMd 'tMtge foRUPe 
IHi'M'^r^eMtoBa •lace: 




(lMe<HH<i{mi'»ith '« pIMf tf le>u'«Mrn,'ttitaidin|{ is 
Mrat'WMl^iit'Mnw'MM** MvbCMMMvbHi. Tbe 
'l^«r'«a<iUlb! «»W>Wl>1Nw««<i»tadba*id until 
««&( lSl>*° he M Mt «(• Mb<l«al FibaNlMiBd it !>. 
lUnW % pW«'ith,WM'fitt'««'aHrtuHi«AMi «ert oe- 
r)^WihiTerHif'4aaie»i«to<Mt««wbalUmBoe. U 
HO tbe doDoi of ihf fee* uMMittMBtadaMice that he 
Vli'H.'de'CdaiteD^b;-^ Ha'wu-WhRed to take hi* 
tWrfe UcoHinic to tH« bi»i '^flm ooma &nk acrvcd," and 
mir Mutnd fitvMho^rilkbtcAtat at-thraes'elDikin ib* 
morning I There were iw^lneoavtMe ttokn «t tUi hbc 

enieTiainmont, fifteen ibeali, ten bate, ° ' ' 

•eeenl ladiei ioil Ihejt bracaleu, oiling 
preiaing, and eonfuiioo. 



lTwi*wIibmnchdifilcu]t]'di'B(Tobtftni«d'aii«hcl(aT '^^^''J^*S?J*.(?i"S**''°I'**°^"?I'*'?'*?!L""* 

eo»tniDirofihe€b«uh,rJ*.W*Wi-ci«B*wr,™M ' ■ r.. W^ftl WJW^AfiVS*.y^i;iJ»^T^»pPLAAj 

MtPlfrin<«Bi » iiiB ii iiB i n.MaMMb«^,th»Jtn«d. nil Jl 



the opcniox of ihe tbtmfarii, 4>b< A U i c^d JwjF inil} 
impoaing nnd ibltrn^ng. At ni« iftliick the Ertng' 
of cannon anoaanced the approach of hla Muntr, vbo i 
eacended the ihrone aicidtl acclaa^tloDi of Viie la loi [i 
Ha ■•adreM(d,ai1l euatoinarT. in the rullunifonn of a 
gmetal officer. Nothing conld be more kinglj or grace- 
ful than blidepotuneDtaaheaaluted the aieemblj, which 



I'KBMd bj BubaarVna ai po.^ Paul-a Weak, raiiii^i 
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ABSTRACT OF TUG EMAKCXFATIOV ACT. 

I. Iti baiit It the remoTAl fVora the Romsn Citholtd 
of <ttU dtMbUitictv and the equftlizatlon of political 
rights. 

% RemtD Catb«Ileaare to beadmitfed into both hooset 
of parliament. 

There are to be no restrictioni at it nombert. 

Catholics beeomiog membert of cither hoase are to 
take an oath, (ae stated in Mr Peel*t speech.) 

3. Roman Catholics are to be incapable of holding the 
office of Lord Chancellor, or of Lord Lieutenant or Ire- 
land. 

4. They may hold all corporate offices—may be sberifis 
and judges. 

5. But they are not to hold places belonging to the ea- 
tablished church ; the ecclesiastical courts, or ecclesias- 
tical foundations, nor any office in the unifersities, the 
oolleftcs of Eton, Winchester, and Westminster ; nor any 
•ehotuof ecclesiastical foundation. The laws relative to 
Roman Catholic right to presentation are to be retained. 
In cases where any Roman Catholic shall hold an office 
with which church patronage is connected, the crown is 
to have the power of transferring the patronage. No Ro* 
man Catholic to hold any office to advise the crown in the 
appointment of offices conneeted with the established 
cnorch ot Kngland and Ireland. 

0. The existing penal laws affecting Roman Catholics 
are to be repealed 

7. Roman Catholics are to be put^ with respect to pro- 
perty, on a footing with dissenters. 

8. Catholic meir.bers of parliament are not to be obli- 
ged to quit the house upon any particular question. (Mr 
Wilmot Morton's suggestion upon this subject, is held to 
be objectionable.) 

9. There is to be no declaration requned against tran- 
substnntiation. 

10. Upon the subject of ecclesiastical securities, the 
Roman Catholics are to be placed on the footing of all 
other dissenters. 

II. There is not to be any veto : nnr is there to beany 
ioterftrence with the intercourse, in spiritual matters, be- 
tween the Roman Catholic Church and the See of Rome. 

12. The Episcopal titles and names, now in use in the 
Church of Rngland, are not to be assumed by the mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic church. 

-13. When Roman Catholics are admitted to corporate 
and other offices, the insignia of such offices are in no case 
to be taken to any other place of worship than a place of 
worship of the established church. No robes of office are 
to be worn in anv other than the established church. 

14 The Jesuits and Monastic Communities— The 
names and members of the individuals belonging to the 
existing communities are to be registered — Communities 
bound hy religious or monastic tows are not to be extend- 
ed, and provision is to be made against the future en- 
trance into this country of the order of Jesuits. --The Je- 
iaits now here are to be registered. 

16. Elective Prauchise—Porty Shilling Freeholders— 
The elective franchise ia proposed to be raised from forty 
ahillings to ten pounds. 

Freeholds are to be registered, and the registry is to be 
taken before the asnstant barrister of the Irish counties, 
with the power of an appeal, in certain cases, from his dc- 
ciaion to a higher uibuna). 



for his Majesty's gracious lecommendatiou, and the mea- 
sure of relief brought in by Mr Peel, but that they should 
state their firm conviction of the injustice of the propo- 
sition to increase the elective franchise. The Committee 
were then chosen, and the meeting separated. 



icft o*co2r!rzLL*d OFiKioy OF rat kuakcxpatioit 

BILL. 

A MECTiva of the Irish Gentlemen was held on Sa- 
turday at the Thatched Houst- Tavern. Mr 0*ConnelI, 
proposed a resolution, that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to draw up a petition, to be presented in Par- 
liament, against the measure for altering the elective fran- 
chise in Ireland. He farther suggested, that the petition 
ahould expteii the ui^unded gratitnde of tha Catholics 



XDIKBUmOR PETITIOVS* 

The Lord Provost has declined to call a meeting of the 
inhabitants on the subject of the Catholic Question, and 
the gentlemen who presented the requisition to his Lord- 
ship have also deemed it inexpedient to appeal to a pub- 
lic meeting, but have prepared petitipns against conces- 
sion, for the signatures of all who are of the same way of 
thinking on the subject.»A meeting of gentlemen, who 
approve the measures now in progress, was held on Mon- 
day, when it was agreed that a public meeting shall be 
held on Saturday next, to adopt petitions, praving both 
Houses of Parliament to streng hen the Protestant cause, 
by removing the disabilities. Sir Walter Scott, who was 
present, was one of the comnittee appointed to prepare 
the petitions. Sir William Arbuthnot is to preside at 
the public meeting. 

irOKS MEG. 

After an absence of nearly seventf -five years, this pon« 
derous piece of ordnance was^ on Monday, replnced 
in the Castle with all due honourf. It was on the 24th 
of April, 1/54, that this piece of antiquity left th^ C iStle^ 
and was drawn down the Caoongate, and thence by the 
Easter Road to Leitb, where she wus shipped on board 
the Happy Janet for the Tower of London, where she la? 
neglected, till the Antiquarian Sociey interested itself 
with fuccess to get her restored to her ancient domicile. 
Some time ai;o we mentioned her arrival and landing at 
Leith from the City of Edinburgh steam-packet, who&e 
proprietors gave her a gratuitous passage, since which 
time she has lain in the Naval Yard. As it was generally 
known that Monday was the day fixed upon for her re*> 
moval, a great concourse of spectators assembled. A 
troop of the Third Dragoon Guards, aparty of the Royal 
Artillery, and a strong detachment of toe Seventy-eighth 
Highlanders, all under the direction of Major Brake, 
Assist Quarter- Mas.-Gen., were in attendance to escort 
Meg to her old quarters, which, at ten minutes past 
twelve, left the Naval Yard, drawn by ten borses, decked 
with ribands and evergreens, the two leading horses be. 
iog rode by two bovs, dressed in tartan, and carrying 
broadswords. The line of march was that adopted on 
the landing of his Moat Gracious Majesty, via. by Leith 
Walk, York Place, and St Andrew Square, and then by 
the North Bridge to the Castle, where the Royal Stand- 
ard was hoisted in honour of the occasion, the gates be- 
ing closed, and all other ceremonies being duly observed. 
At half past one o'clock the advanced guard gave rotice 
of Meg*a approach, when she was welcomed by the hearty 
cheers of a dense multitude of all classes, the band of the 
Dragoons playing the ^^ Highland Laddie,** which, on 
her entering the gate, whs chansed to ^' God save the 
King.** She was then drawn to the Argyll Battery, and 
placed on a carriage prepared for her rccepuon in front 
of the Maiii-guard-hous^. During the ceremonies rf the 
reception, the Castle had a remarkablr lively appearance, 
every place from whence a view could be o'^tamed being 
filled oy persons of the higher class. One numerous 
group had taken their station on the rock a little beyond 
the Barrier-guard-liouse^ unconscious, probably, (hat they 
stood on the identical spot occupied by Meg in former 
times. There were a number nf carriages oa the Hill, 
amonff which was that of the Countess ofHopetnun, tl^e 
rest chiefly belonging to mlitarv personf. The day was 
tine, and the bells of St Giles [ent their aid to enliven 
the gay scene ; nor must we omit to state, that a fl tg was 
displiyed from the top of Marshall'.^ Panorama, wiio 
also fired guns in honour of the occasion. 



CELTIC 80CXETT. 



Ok Monday, about a hundred membprs of thfi society I 
dined in the Hopeioun Rooms, British Hotel, Sir Walte* 




Soott, Bart, in tbe chair; Staffk and Mr Bora, croupiert. 
The ineetiDfr wa* quite of a tocUl and convtrial descrip- 
tion, and the toa«ts and ientiaient«, of c-iurse, were chiefly 
of thit charACter. A number of excellent soni^ii, hy mem- 
ben, or guettt, added much to the pleasures of the even* 
inff. 

The worthy chairman prefaced the principal tonste in 
his usual happy and homely strain of wit and humour. 
In allusion to the service in which some of the memben 
had been enf^an^ in the forenoon. Sir Walter proposed a 
bumper to welcome the return of Mons Meg, and amoni; 
▼arious other anecdotes relating to that ancient and dis- 
tinguished Ladt, who was at one time described as an 
old nnurderess mentioned, that in the accounts of the 
T<ord High Treasurer of Scotland, there were such items 
as charges for grease (o greise Mons Meg; fur ribbons to 
derk her with when she went to the wars ; and for a pi- 
per to play before her when she went «« down the gate.** 

St^ffa, in proposing the health of their hivhlv g fied 
and distinguished chairman observed, th^t whether h ' 
was to be considered as regarded his transcendant talents 
in a literary point of view, or as a genume and sterling 
patriot : or as to what more nearly related to the societr, 
tbe guardian charge he had ever taken, and the unremit- 
ting attention which he had u|>on all occaatons bestowed 
upon every thing connected with its interests— all were 
alike calculated to overcome the power of etpres'Sion. 
With respect to the transcendant talents and unbounded 
renown of their distinguished chairman, which had reach- 
ed the remotest corners of the earth, it would be a waste 
of time to dwell upon that theme ; but with regard to the 
obligations which he had conferred upon the society, 
time was too short, and laniniage too inadequate to ex- 
press them. But he (Staffs) was sure that no member of 
the Celtic Society would ever hear the name of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott pronounced, without his heart gladdening at the 
recoUeetion of the^ast, and instantly dictating to him to 
say, ** Long life to Sir Walter Scott, and may all health 
and happiness ever - be his inseparable attendants.*'— 
(Enthusiastic applause.) 

Sir Walter replied, that whether his life should be long 
or short, it would ever be to him a source of happiness 
to enjoy the friendship of such men as those by whom 
he was now surrounded, and to his future meetings with 
whom he would ever look forward with pleasure.— 
(Cheers.) 

The Chairman having poposed the health of Dr Baird, 
and a cup of thanks to bim for what he had done fur the 
youth of the Highlands, 

The Principal returned thanks, and $poke warmly of 
the generous manner in which the etibris of the General 
Assembl/ had been seconded bv the Highland proprie- 
tors, one of whom. Sir James Miles Riddell, he was glad 
to see present, and to whose health he begged the Socie- 
ty to dedicate a bumper. 

The toast having been drank with acclamation. Sir 
James, in returning thanks, intimated his intention of be- 
coming a member of the Celtic Society. The worthy 
Chairman upon this rose and observed, that as the best 
knights and most honourable were those dubbed on the 
field, when the banner of their king was displayed, so he 
thought that the most honourable way of admitting a 
member was to do it at once. He believed there was a 
precedent for this, and that he {Sir Walter) by virtue of 
his authority as Chairman, haa the full right to nomi- 
nate and admit a member on the spot. The worthy Ba- 
ronet then turned to Sir James, who sat on his left hand, 
gave him three sonorous slaps on the right shoulder, and 
said—** Henceforth be a Celt !"--CLoud laughter and 
cheering.) 

Among the healths of other distinguished individuals, 
the Chatrman proposed that of General Stewart of Garth. 
Governor of St Lucia, which was drank with loud ac- 
claim ; and upon which Principal Baird, in illustration 
of, and as highly honourable to, the cha«-acter of General 
Stewart, stated, that at one time the Government intend- 
ed to send the General to Trinidad; which was no so.>ner 
known, than a deputation of proprietors of that island 
waited upon the Colonial Secretary, to solicit his appoint- 
ment to that government ; and on the same day, a depu- 
tation from the slavery-^boliiion society made a similar 
request. Circumstances, however, prevented that appoint- 



ment. A gentleman in the company then stated, that 
letters had been received from General ^Stewart, suting 
that he was well and happy in his goveraraent of St Lu- 
cia, which information was received with much cheering. 

StaflTa, after some appropriate remarks, proposal lo 
dnnk to the prosperity of the Society of Antiquari^ of 
Scotland, of which their worthy Chairman was a Vice- 
President, and to the health of its Secretary, Mr Dnim- 
mond Hay. (Cheers.) 

Mr Har, on his name having been mentioned In con - 
junction with that of the distinguished Chahrman, as of.* 
fioe-bearers in the Society of Antiqnsries, presumed that, 
when he saw that eminent person, a vice-president of. 
their sister societyt sit down, it was now his part, as the 
iSecretary, to rise. For himself, he would say, that he 
feh higiilv flattered by this m%rk of their f^viur ; it was 
indeed a hi/h honour to have his name coupled with so 
valuable a national institution, and at the same time with 
a parsonage whom all men were eager to hpoonr. He 
would crave permission, a« an humble individual, to c*Il 
to mind, as well as he could, an Oriental poetic image, 
i»hic:i mitfht well be exhibited to those ammg whose na- 
tive hills the genius of poetry still delighu to hover. A 
piece of earth was praised for iu sweetness, when the ho- 
nest mould confess d the truth—'* 1 am hot a common 
clod, yet h)ve I been placed near to scented earth, and 
from it 1 have derived my borrowed virtue.** So be said 
thAt he had been placed iu happy contact whh those who 
were good and great, and to this sole circumstance must 
he attribute all the little merit they were so kindly dis- 
poned to consider as his own. He would take leave to 
observe that, although he appeared in the ungraceful 
g irb of the Saxon, he was proud, if one mi^ht be proud 
of any personal accident, that he could reckon back more 
than 8U0 years, during which, from an untainted source 
of honour, the blood of the patriotic Gael had fl 'Wn into 
his own veinf. Saxon and Norman fashions hid tended 
alternately to disfigure mmy branches of British genea- 
logf, by corrupting the very names of families; to that 
thit doughty hero, the father of bis sept, received, before 
personal names were known among the Gael, the title of 
an Garadh^ as having been the shield olf his countrf ; 
whence al! his clan appear to have been termed 'Tlfoc- 
Garadh for ages after. This, however, the importing of 
southern affectation, and the retirement of our aoaeot 
tongue from the courts of tffeminacv, had occasioned to 
be subsequently translited into Hau: and that, in its 
turn, has led presumptuous chroniclers, following each 
other in the wake of idle ignorance, to set down the thou- 
sands of this name as all oronght nver from Normandy 
—but, everv Highlandman who heard him knew, that 
ancient and wide-spread traditions, handed with affec- 
tionate caution from grandsire to son and grandson, were 
more worthy of respect than the studied theories of fanci- 
ful historians. For the Society of Antiquaries he craved 
perinission now to add, that every member of that learned 
body would be heartily sensible of the honourable notice 
uken of them by the croupier, and of the charming en- 
thusiasm with wbich they had been cheered. 

A number of other healths and toasts were drank, and 
the happiness of the meeting was kept up to a late hour. 

Theencertainm'ent was in every respect creditable to the 
splendid establishment of the British Hotel ; and we ob- 
served what we considered an improvement oa tbe Hope- 
toun Rooms, namely, in the centre division of the rooms, 
four light and elegant lustres, with six patent chain ligbu 
in each, instead of the ponderous iTsoon-lights which were 
originally suspended there, one of which, high up in tbe 
centre, is still retained, and, along with the oUiers, may 
not inaptly be compared to Jupiter and his satellites. 
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NOTICE BY THE P0Btl9HBH8. t 

Then vttiem ckcuiBetiuieef'iii: Hh^ hiatarf of leden morvre* 
markable than the risetamd piogresfoffthe-W^FaA^ayNch. 
▼BI.8. Unlike most other productioQs of grQlvs.tne^ 1fp4 
no inAuicy to strugvle %ith, but reachefl a^ onde the higl^est 
point of public ft^arj-^ station Which 'they have ever since 
mainulned with undimiiilihed pMulakityv 

The eiieulaiioA of thei# iroirks having bean hitkeitolpoiiflnfld, 
in a Kreat degree, to the wealthier ranks of soeiettTt the Prc^rie-. 
tors have resolved to place tfieAi within the re/ifih of readers of 
all clasnef, bt re^utnismilg'them in a less eoiay, but lA the same 
time more etefpmt sh^pe^iaod with the additional advaiitagtf of a 
pCTiodioalluue^ 

The PubUs)ieri l^ve fhfxetaate the honour of announcing the 
speedv comraeocemeiu, of a Vtwvf Bp;tiqv» Ip be publiahira in 

MOWTRLT YOLOMttB.' ' P . 

In Uiis undertakMg thef h*vd had the^hteifw eb-Qpei<itlon of 
the Author himself, who has adk only iftviketf evei^ one of 'the 
Novels, but has adrjad lUptenatorf Not«%: and a new Inuadue* 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and ex^t of t^ese coirectlpniiand addltio9s will 
be best understood by giving entird, from Volume Fir^t^ The 

AUTH015L'* ADVBRTiSEMENT. 

It has been the occft«ional occupation of tbp Author of Wnyer- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of NoveW whfch pass undelr that nimie ; In order mkt. If 
they shouli ever appear aa his avowed productions, he 'mij^ltt ren- 
der them in topxe aegref desertvi^ of a oOBtinQance of the p«b> 
lie favour with which, thev have pc«i ^hpnoured «yaf ajgiee tlieir 
flnt appearance. For k louj^ period, however, it seqihed Hk«ly 
that the tanproved and Dlustniteii edition which he medltMed 
would be a poethumoixs publieatioa; But tOm^somtt of events, 
which occMooad the diwlosumof .ihe jWulbor's name, havlag, in 
a great m-asnre, restored to him a M»cl of parf^tal ^ooHol over 
these Works, he 1^ naturally induced to give them to the prfsss in 
a correeted, and, he hopes, an hnprcrfed form, while me and 
health permit the tMkof i«vkhig atid flhiKtrAttig theih. SMdti 
being his purpose, Itit.iNaBSsu^ tnaiy » Arw words <m the jphn 
of the proposed E4ltioo. *,. . > . i. ^r 

In stating it tf> bp revised and corrected,. it is pot to be mferred 
that any attempt is made tb alter thb tenor of the stories, the cfaa- 
rscier <r the actors, or' the spirit 6t thcr Aa^ogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in aU these j^«nts^<^but wHftre 
the tree fUls it must lie. Any- attempt to obviala orMtielBm, hew* 
ever just, by altering a wo^k already m the hands of the fHfhllc, 
is genoraUT unsuccessful. .In the mo<t iijnprpbable flctiop, the 
reader stitl desires some tAr dfvrahemblanee» and docs not relish 
that the incidents of a ttrteifamiRar to Mnt should b^altered to 
suit the taste of crities, oc the «lt>iiffa df . the anlhar himself J This 
process of feeling is sQ..nat4ra^ tha| i^may k^-aimrfeA even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nursenr »$ffty sliould be re- 
peated to them difibrently ftotn the inannerlih'whl^^ it was first 

told* ' r' '' J *'' "' '■ 

But without OMiv, in Ihe^slightert .degree, dtlwr the atory* 
or the mode of talliM ai^wthfi Authof <aut t^ken- llm opDortunitr 
to correct errofi of tb^ preu and slips of the pen. Tpat suoh 
should axiat eannot \m wondered at, wh6n ii is considered .that 
the Publiahcrs-teiind k their interett to hurry throtigh the presi ' 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novds, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition, will ^ found- fipeeifropn: eiwiMof 
that accidental kind. , . / i 

The Author has also ventured to 'mkke scfme cmendatihns of 
a dilTerent character, which, without baing auehtappamnt davia^ 
tions from the original stories ps to dUturh the .reader's Md aaso- 
datiooa, will, he uiirtks, add tomething to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrativa, or desertption* These eonsist in 'occasional 
pruning where the language is redundant* eompiearion where the 
style ia loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
of less ISnrelble for moro ap propriate epHhets^sHcht alterations, 
in short, like the Ust touches of an artist, which eontribute to 
heighten and Inish the picture, though an inaKperienoed eye can 
hardly dateet in what they jonaist 



The General Prelkee to the new Edition, and the Intradnctoiy 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of suen 
cireurastanoea attending the flcst publication of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear tntereating \n themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author alao proposes to pub- 
lish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or 
obsoure historieal faots. which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some aeoount of the puces where the 
soeoes are laid, when these are altoftethcr, or in part, real t as 
well as a statement of particular inodenta founded on fact i to* 
gather with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular superttitioos. refenred to ia the 

Upon the whole, it it hoped that the Waverley Novels, in thdr 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions io conse(iuenoe of receiving illuftrations by.the Author* and 
undergoing his careful revision. 
AxBoravoBD, January 1829. 

II II 

•TWftiSdltlott wUl nofrvnly be improved in the mannar Juit 
stated, but alao euriehed by the neaeUa of the eminent ArttsU 
who have been engaged to embellish it; among these may be 
named, 

pATiD WiLKia, R.A. t Eowm LAirDSBKB, R.A. i C. R* IJM> 
LIS, R.A. ; Abraham Cooran, R.A. } A. E. Chalow, R.A. t 
6. 8. NawTOw, A.It.A.) E. P. SraPBAWorpi H. Coa- 
Boui^of William Ktnot J* STAvriRLD ; Jobn BvaNXTi 
and R» P. BoNirrNOTOir. 

The fograviitts will be executed on ettcl, by 

Charlis Hbath; William FiifDBMf,; Charlbb RoLLai 

JAMae MiTCHBLLi' P. Bnolbhkart; Ambrosb WAnacir ; 

Robbrt GRAvaa ; J. C. Edwards t W. J. Cooiui t W. 

BmoMi Davbnporti SBBwroiri Duncan i Mxllbr; 

and other eminent Engraren. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The slae to be royal 18mo. printed in the venr best manner, 
and hot.prassed ; each volume to contain about ioo pages, price 
5s. done up In cloth. 

II» The publieatHNi to commene^lNi 1st June next i and to be 
contiouedjregularly.pn the flrrt day of each moothi till the whole 
is completed. 

III. Bach volume to have a Frontltpleee and Vignette title- 
page, both containing sutjeeti illuMrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed In Forty VoLtrMxa, com- 
mendng with Waybrlry, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Author's additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

efe The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity ot 
pubHcation may be depended on ; and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some of ^e Novels complete on the appaarance 
of the firtt volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
(ttie, that the whdle of Waybrlxy may be had on the first of 
Jttiie,'lo S vcb. for 10s. 

And, iq Ulte ntianner, 

Gifv Mannbbino, in t vols, on the 1st of August. 

Tub Antiquary, In S voti. on the 1st of October* 

Rob Roy, in t vols, on the 1st of December. 

As well as such othevi, during the progreu of the Bditlon« as 
its arrangement enables the Publishers to deliver in complete 
"hilee. 

Th» wObHeare mpectftiUy iM^ieelBd to inspect the Dealgniand 
Bngravinga «t the premises of the Publishers, 

And at Moon, Bora, and Graybb, PrlutMllers tohia M^eaty, 
0, Pall Man, London, by whom they will be sold separately, as 
will be afterwards announced* 

i*ri|ited for ' CADELL dc Co. 41* St Andrew Square, Edln- 
burgh; ahd to be had of every Bookseller throughout ttie 

random. « ^ 

- '- ■-■■.... .J^ 

BUTLEFl'S POWI>EAS, 

For producing an Eflbrvescing 

COOLING AP£RL£NT DRAUGHT. 

THHESE Powders are now very generally known 

^ (and as generally approved,) for producing an extremely re- 
freshing and pleasant efferreeclng Drink, and at the same time a 
safe, mild, and Cooling Aperiant« peculiarly adapted to relieve 
iRdigestioo. Heazt;^m, ^ad Nausea* and counteract Acidity in 
the Stomach. If frequently iaken, it will generally obviate the 
nifecssity of havingr recourse to Cilomel, Epsom Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medidnes, which often debilitate the system 
withuvk pitklndng the desired dftcts ; and when taken a/lcr too 
free anmdalfftivw in the luxuries of die Table, paitkuhurly alter 
too much wiQ9, the usual disagreeable effbeu will be prevented. 
4«e There being numerous inferior imitations of thcee Pow» 
ders vended, it Is necosary to observe, that the Preparer's name 
and addaesa. «* BuHer, 73, Prinoe^ Street, Edinburgn," are print- 
ed in the L^xd and Bill accompanying each Box of the genwine 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at Ss. 9d.« or in neat caaea for the 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. 6d. each. The cases for Exporta- 
tion are lined with Tin, and carefallY soldered up, and thus the 
Powdm may be presert ed for any length of time* in any cU> 
mate. 

Sold by the Preparer as above mentioned ; also by Butlrr 4t 
Co. 4, Cheapside, Comer qf St Paul's, London i and the principal 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the United Klogdom. 
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root H Pie ce . ]Bnio,5i-fid.doCli' 
ul ol • FUhei Cleneal,' nad 

mi, that ibeir pcTuul at It wUl 



Thie deT b puUlibed. 
oae Ttdmna ruyel inmo. nontMlnlng upwirdi of KKl pigei, 

T IBER SCHOLASTICUS ; or. An Aceoant of 

■*-' Ibe Fdlowrtij». Sdiol»Bhl[i., »Bd " ' 

lUsoroifonliuidCwnbri^i br 

flMT opeauiNUire(orEii|Luidaiid W 
•J-.M.. iM._ , jn^ PerHm : ■!«, of luch 

miur SdtoaU, Chmered Comcialei of 

LaadaOfCoiponte Bodiea, Tnuuei, Ac. u luie Unl __ 

^_.._^ ._..._ — ~ it,^ i^iitnnuge. Wiibippto. 



I, 6, Duk Street, CdlolNrgh. 



oftheCinor 
Unlnnlly ti- 
Witbippro- 



WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. & CO. 

B, Upper SukillleSLnet, Dublin. 
Bold biHUR^T, CHANCE, * CO. StPaul-i CbaidiTUd, 
IxBteni OLIVER *BoyD,EiUnb<iTjhi ud aU oltaer Boi^ 

irXPLANATORY and PRACTICAL COM- 

jj . . ^ jjj^^ jjf ijj^j^ LmIuth on Uie NEW 

Tl ed ai an AnliUDl in VmmWj Wonhlp, and 

tDl r all lanki. by a Clngyman of Iha Eala- 



A CRITICaCeXABIINATION of our SA. 

VIOUR-S DISCOURSES, with n«a[d to (he c^dun Iter aflbnl 
of hUDirlne Nature. BiUie Rei. W. H. UAViaa; aDiiHF- 

HULBi, B> lUTlni oUaineil the anauil piiie Inililulcd b; him In 
the UnJienlly of Cambridac. id edition, 1 Smo. IntbePreii. 
TheNEW PICTL'HE of DUBLIN; or SiriORer'n 
Guide IbFoogh the IrUb UetiopolLi, nvtalolng a deacripUoo ai 
evety pgUlc aad private BulldlDf wcoth^ of dow^ "•* ' »— «* 
account of the taHoua ComuncUl, Litemy, En 
Rdlgtoua Imlltulir -v.-v .. .jj-4 ._... 



Iln, an 



ui Pleaiure Toun i 



""';■] 






A HISTOltV of tha Hi^E. PKUUHtSS, »oi 
SUPPRESSION ot the REBELLION In the Count* of WEX- 

diltT amoBa theReMa, nd pnnMatlil dtHinaon. fivQaonsB 
^■- I, iSno, Ntttiy ready. 



A HISTORY of the SIEGE ol DEllRV. uid DE- 
ENCEof ENNISKILLCN, in thejrean IGSS lod 1BS3. B] 
" sclot of TamlMht-Ard, In Ihe Dlo- 
Itlno, with a Poitiul of Oorenior 
Vl^ettei of the Siege of Deny, and of Itae Deny 

"KKT^HliS in IRELAND, dcicriptiie of im 
--"-"-- -BtkedlJiitricliinlhiNoilhaDdSouU 



,»!,; 



the ReT. Ci 

" Ad able and delightful toIu 
land wen In ■ InnquU ttalc, co 
Biial ahoali of ptclureiqiie Toud 

TBUE STOKIES from 
LAND, in the manner of Siori 






Jt faUU 



ended for the SMALL 



B of nuny paita of Inland. By II 



rhe ABDEVof INNISMOVLE; > Story of ana. 
r Century. By the Author of ■■ A VWtbi my BUtb.PlBe*,* 
and Bdltloa, with Fnmliplue. ISmo. Sl Sd. doth. 
A SYNOPSIS of kOMAN ANTIQUITIES; 



A bPELLINU BOOK, on a New Plan. Bf tlu 
ReT. Rich* u Ron, A.IC. itwB,U.Ei. Nearly ready. 

PoblUlwd on the lint day of eaf b MDBIh, tn DbUIb Btd Loodm. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER; 
CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 



e CHRISTFAN EXAMI. 
hed. wen thr defence of the Cbineb 

I ipliltuali 



To hafe been lupported with 
by the Bnliih and^liTsh Clergy. — 



id the UluatnUng. Ii 



ca of true Relj^oa. 




theM prindplH an permanent, they are dni 

big OoapetafQad, and embodied bioorApa , . . . 

formularieaand whow aerrlceihaTe been made a hliiilng tssiU- 
- ■ ■ ■ herUfbL WewouldeloteOBr idc-- 



rhaote— but 
A^MIalic Cfaui^ whCM 



by aaylpg to her admbibla itiunnn, "Eito perprfaa,' tqual^ 
inaeeefWetalheattackaoffaliefrtendito uaderiniM berhul- 
warka. and of open eoemlea to overthrow hnnmpaiU, — Eatfrai 
from PTEfiue tl foL Ftl. DtcimUr, ISM. 

The($rlilianEumineiwaiBtBbllahedlnJulT,ISU. AU( 
uUtkra of No. I. having been printed, complete Seta on bow 



n tha Flnt of April, 1 



I be pabliihed. In ItmOi price Ik 
NUMBER I. 

DUBLIN JUVENILE MAGAZINE i 

LITERARV AND RELIGIOUS KISCELLANV. 
ha Editor! of the DUBLIN JUVENILE UADAZINE|n- 



l^dLnbuTgh: Publiihed for the Proprletortj every Saturday Moi 
ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. 13, WATERLOO PLaCEi 

!old alu by RoaxnTHOH k ATvmaDH, Glaigowi W.Cuu 
;un. aco. Dublint Ui;iisT,CiuHi:a.&Co.Londoai and-, 
• U Newtmen, PDumaMen, and Clerki of the Road, thiaiglt- 

Prla ed. er atamiiHt, end ttnlfrn tg peil, lOd. 

I Printed by BALi.A)nx)ii&Cii.,Paul'in'*rk,Canoa 



WEEKLY REGI8TEB OP. C9IT^Ql|S^fi ANP, BKf4^S|I«TTREa S8 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneddd with SMence, LiUrature, and tk$ ArU, 



/ t 



NEW SONGS. 

Juft PuMithed, 

THEiM[AD MAID£N'S SONG. Ccmpfmtd 

'' tmA iliilhatwl to Uim Nobk ky Fotlat Duk 
THK BONNIE IiAl> THAT'S PARAWA: 

Seotch 9onc. Compoiad and dtdkated to MIn fc. PAToy« I17 

FiWLATDmr. 
TotehadattlMMiuieSliopt, pries ti. each. 

bOLFEQOI, &. by the aame Author. 

SEOUR*S HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
Thltdaytopiiblidied, lfl8voi,10k6d.bOMdlb ' 

rriSTORY of RUSSIA, and of PETER the 

-^^ ORKAT. By Oma^\ CoimC PUILIp DB SBCUUR, Au- 
thor of tha History of Napoleon's Expedition to RunUin 18R. 

printed tot TmiortriL and Cow London ; Ad ilADtthU ukd Cow 
Bdinlwigli. 

Of wfiom may te had, ' 

The FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIBW, No. VI. 7i. 6d. 

PORTU OAL ILLUSTRATED, by W. M. KimsY, L.S, la, 

mt^^^^m^.^— II I ■■■■ H iJl M II 1 ■ I 1 ■ «■■■ ii^hj^^i^^l^t^ 

TUadayltpttbllthad, tafoobeapSvObpileafk. • 

THE PORTRAITURE of a CHRjUSTIAN. 

^ GENTLEMAN. 

^^ SyaBARRISTBR. 
" It li a Tcry exodko^ mocal* and Ghriiklan' pfoduetion."*^ 
IMtf^T^ QawttU* 

Printed for J. A. HssBST, 93, Fleet Street; and Sold l»y 
Wavob 4c If^v^atf f, Hnatar S%ua»« and il^ South- ^anorer 
Streett Edinbur^hf 

' ^ • ^i WAVBRLfty NOVELSiJ ' M » 

' On the first of June toUl he puhSshed^ 

Ifbllie luting's iRoit ffrtidatta ilfta}iBts« 

VOLUME FIRST 

OF A iraW XBITIOV OF 

THE WAVBRLEY NOVELS; 

TO Bl COMTUrUBD XW MOVTHLT VOLUMX% aBTIfBD AVB 

coKascns, 

WITB A OtXZBAL raSPACl^ 
AV nrtAODOCTIOll TO SACK HOYZX, 

Airo irensy BnfoaicAi. AyviLftUfraAfivi, sr 

THE AUTHOR. 

|gi.yiyfiii.ii*j Willi Fiontltpleeet and Vifaette TKlef , from Dodg&f 

itytmm^kmA eKpre«lf for tha pfcaeot Edition* by the 

MOST EMINBNT ARTISTS. 



I I 



NOTICB BY "fill: FUBLISHBR8. 

Thdre'aare linr dw w na u ncea in the hiitory of lettan more va- 
raaAable than the itae and progKn of the Wivcrlst No- 
rats.' UfkBkd moftt other produeOont of gcnhia, ther had 
nO Mbncy to atruffgle vfth^ hot reached at once the hifhett 
point of piAlle femur* ->* itatleii which thay hare ever linee 
maiatained with uadtmlnidied popularity* 

The eireulaUon of thefee worki having been hitherto eonlned* 
In a er^ai daffree, to tfia wealthier raaka of aociety, theProprie- 
ten hevvieaolved Co pleoe them wlthlo the reeeh of reedets of 
an cla!i«e«, by republlthing them In a len cratly, but at the lame 
time nwie ete^ant abape, aod with the ad d itiona l advantiye of a 
periodical i*tue. / 

The PublUhen hate therefore the hanonr of anBOundttg the 
ipeedv commencement of a Nsir Edition, to be published in 

MOHTHJLY VOLCHSa. 

In thia nnftli^laliMf t^ Kive had the ehoerfal o(H]|Mcntion of 
the Author himaeif, who has not only reriaed every one of the 
Norela, hot haa Mdail Explanatory NoCaa, and • new Intradue. 
tion to each of them. 

Tlie nature and exteat of thcae eorrectlons and addlttoos wlU 
be bast ondenlood by giving mtiff, from Volume Fif»ti The 

AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occopatloB v/t the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and eorreet the vohimlnous 
aeriee of Novell which paaa under that namet in oeder that, if 
they shoul 1 ever appear as hit avowed pradueilons, he might m- 
der them In some degree deserving of a oootinuaoce of me pub* 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever atnce tlieir 
■I8i aiipaanBieei fot • «vng pumu, nvwever, irwenMi ii&eiy 
thai the Improved and illustrated editioo which he modilated 
wottUi ba a posthumona pubUcatioo. But the course of events, 
which ocoaaionid the diaclosure of ihe Author'a name, having, in 
a great m'^asure. restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, lie Is naturally induced to give them to the meei in 
e corrected, and, he honee, an improved form, while fife and 
health permit the task of revising and ilhutrating them.' Sudi 
being his purpoae. It is neoawary to lay a few wivda on the plan 
ofthepiopoaed Editioo. 



In ateUnglttobaMeMndeoneelad, It la not to be taiferred 
that anyauimpt is idade to OKef the tenor of tAe teMes, the cha- 
racter of the acton, or the spirieeT the diakgue. There U no 
doabc amploToom fbr emendatlen hi all theie polnts,«-but where 
the tm falls H muat He. Any attempt to obvlete eriticism. how. 
ever Just, by altering a work alreMly In the hands (tf the pvbUc, 
i« generally unsuoressAil. ,Inthe 1904 hnprobabif flctloo. the 
reader still desires some air of vralftfmAfaiicr, and does not relish 
that the ineldenta of a tale IhmlHar to him should be altered to 
anitthd taste of eritl^a, or tha eaprice of the author himself. This 
Ffooep of Ming I4 so oatuial. that iC asny be obearvad even la 
ehlldm* whb canooC andura^that a ■nnery stoiy should be ra> 
paatedtothemdiflbtefa^yfirom thu Twan^ hi nhirh it -nn flnt 
told. 

ButwKhODtaltiring, hi Ihf dl^taik degreo, ailhar tho Hory, 

or the mode of temOg it, the Aothor haa taken tMa.otM«tuiiity 
taoorreet'enorsof tM prea4 sttdsMpdof thepea. Thattudh 
should exist cannot be w on d e r ed af^ when It la eeasUeied that 
the PubUshcas found it their Intereit to hurry thnmgh the pram 
a succession of the eariy editions of the ^wious Novels, and that 
the Anther had not tlio ws^al opportunity ef levisloo. U la 
hoped that the preeent editloA will be Ibttod fl»a liram erron of 
tharaoahteat^MA^ 1 .<^ • mj / i • yTi 

■The Author haa alio veataiaA to mako iaa;aimi»dHlwisof 
a dlArent ohaaoter, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tieaf fkom theori^al Moateeaa to diatuKb the seadei'sleld amo. 
datiods, will. he. Ainks, «ld somathing to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrativ«,.or d ea c r tptie n . . Theae ooaalst in ooeasloaal 

uaaa ta mdaadant. eaipmssina where the 



pruning where the Inngiiaga 1 

stvle is looeat lafOalo»af vi^Qay whera It la laoguld* the exchange 
of less forcible for more eppeopriate epithetat Might alteratlone, 
in short, like Ihaltot toachaaef mi artiat. which eoatributeto 
heightsn and flniah the pietara^ thoagh mJaasperieiicad eyt can 
hardly deteeC to what they eooaiat. 

The GeaeralPreCaoe to the pew Editioa, and tha Introdnctory 
Noticea to each separato work, will eontaia an aceount of aiacn 
dTCBmstancmatMiidg4helitst khiblleitlMiof'the Novekand 
Tales, as may appear mtereattnc m itniHimives, or proper to be 
communicated to the pubUe. The Author also pio p ose e to pub- 
liah,onthbtnrifciW(. tttera^Wui kkeada/ inhl% Mlllona, or 
obscure hiatoricel IkcCii which have lonned the arouad-wotk of 
these Novda, and to give pome aeeount of ^ pucea when the 
seeneiaia laid. When dieieaia altogethar, or In part, realt aa 
well as s atafeemeatof pavtiettlar iaoUenta foaadao on Iket 1 to- 
imher with a more copiooe Qloanry, aad Noies explaaatDry of 
uStrndaotouttotdsrSd pop^^ iltaiOdialia th^ 

Romances. . . , 

Upon the whole, tt li hoped HMt Cho Wavedey Novela, to their 
new dreai, win aol ba toaad to haro kat aay part of their attract 
tions in eonaequeace ef reed ving Uluatatloos by tha AuthOTf and 
undei^ng hia careful rariaioB.' 
ABBoraroRO, January 18S9. 

This Bditfoa wUI not only ba iBpiaaad ia tha win fmX 

stated, tort atoo MHflflkid by tfm paaeib of the 

who have beao engaged to embelMah U 

Bamed« ^ l / \\. ^ i .1 n 1 1 

DATtoWiiAnrn.A.( lainirIfAVMiuia*R.A.tC.R» 

1.BI, R. A..t AaaA«Ai(X;ooFin» R.A. \ A. tm CaA&om JUL \ 

O. S. Ifxarroir, A.R*A«| B. P, ftnaFSAaoFFi M. Coa- 

aoin.a 1 Wiluah Kiaot J. SiAiiFtaba ; Jobs Bmunxs 

aad R, P, Boam veto»» 




ThevtffmvhmiwlirbetoieddMonrtKtbrl'i ' : ' < 
CaAA|#a.|l«A»t WuifiAJi Fiiap># ( iCMAkLia HoxAar 
JAasa,|iiica«fcx»i F.ENOi.aaicAirttiAM^aoahWABRBirt 

ROBX^T <«BAVa8| J,'C.,filW4^»Pf t I'lT' J- COOBBi w. 
,. SN9PV1 ^I!|A<vBNPoai7), Sbbktoki pt7XCAJr,<,J4u.I.BI^| 

I i ). . t. : ,apdq»er /eminent jEi p g rAvep i. , 

' i 'PLAM OF.tSUB WORK*. .1 i. . 1 .. 

t)laTheaiae)tobetMal lAmt^printW Ip ther vary Wd Planner, 
aodjhot- pi m m ll s eaAh vpian^ to eqnlpin .about iOa p^ai^ piteo 

5s. j(mMp»toehitlv -...,..., . ./-I,. , ^jv'u^ 

.U. Thf fpblicabon to commence on )L>t J^oe next : aod to be 

continued regukrly, on tha^t day of aiM:h,BMWtb, till the whole 

IS'&h.'viliBiJ^, to hiv^ k fxbiftgpieaB xod Vi^atto tftkn 
pa|e, boM> cMtaUfing iutijkf:tM ilhistratlTle ofihe Nof cT to whiOi 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be oomplefed in Foirr VoLtwaiv eon». 
mendng with WAtBRtxT, and closing with Wooimtocb. The 
Author^ additioni will form about twoof thcM Forty Volumea. 

«t* The EdItidB) ia to far U^aaeM at presa, Ihatrmlaxtty of 
publioaltoa may ha depended oni aaiL tosuchaubaerlMntomay 
wish to have some or the Noveb omapieto oa the appeaiaaoe 
of thafioi votameof each reapatrirely, the Pnbliahen have to 
state, that the whole of Watbblbt Bay be had on Cho flistof 
Juna^ la S roiai for 10a. 

{ . . ' I . A44a Ib Hka maanar. 

Out. MABNBBiBO, in S. vokb on the let of Anguat. 

Tbb Abtiooary. la's vols, on tha 1st of Ootobar* 

Roa Rov, m t vols, oa the Ut of December. 

As well as such others, during the progress of the Edition, aa 
its anraogement eoablca t^ PahUshen to deliver in complete 
Talea. 

The pnhUe am leapaetf uUy reqneeted to inspect Ihe Dealgoa aad 
Engravings at the premises of the Publiehen, 

Apd al MooB» Box% and CiBATxa, PrintseUera tohia MalMty, 
e, PkU Mall. London, by whom they aiU be mU lepaiataty, aa 
win be afterward announced.' 

Printed for CADlCLL at COb 41, 9t Aadftw Sqoara, Edin- 
burgh t and to be had of trary Booksdlec throughout the 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



NEW BOOKS 
W. CHAMBERS' LIBRARY, 

a, BROCOUTQH STREET, CDINBUROH. 

rxr CHAMBERS' LibwT eatuattt priocip»lIy 

" ■ of Blllh* ■»* poBUlwwwkfcOf •BiM ufaBMlat 
D>tin«,«liliih bm bMd piblWwdirithlB il» bMtn or M 

•nlnnt autbon. trtnatw woAol MOrmaiiat pofall''itr. 
toppnn, wtibmt ur npid to eipnM, flu im* " »'»• 
Cipiala CUmMTtom SkobA tiul Lm1| TnTtli Is AMo, 1 Mb 

tto, wltn pUUL 
UbewU* Iha Itenw Wok itf Dinu. Ci.Amin>v, ud 

Nn^Uniy'u UtMipt to iMli Hit Koltli Folm br CtfOin 

Lord l«DdaodeFTT>> HMorr of lb« 
Btalwii HcbK^ Namtln of till Je 

Twa Wviaf WUMt AdTtntnM I 

Tila of ■ Vown, Fint Serf «, 

Ttlai of ( VOTMia. Smoi-" "-^ 

Amnul Btoniyn* SKlhi 

Ucmoln ofth* nipni* . 

"* Thlllhu'SSiSSiliil—lfiif UtUoWort MO-iBJ-Bt 
mamail. iDMinucK u II drrdofH lh« N«n«ar iha Tiok- 
Wi Bmpin, »iid ■•- ' "— — ODqua. 

NottoMOfUwAmirte ._^ , , 

LUtoBDdVOTWort^ I Intaf, 1 TOli. 

Pilnu AnaodoMa of F 

■■•--ndThnwor Sir ■■ . ^ 

ToruuRflbdHa ■•< 1 nlL 



T, Snood 9nlw, 3 nb. 



Dr OnuTlUt^ Tt»<l 
llMHin of tha ntnc 

TlMNIgHtWuSiiai. — 
Skxcbvof FnHfc bf Sli J 



iaafth«Sai,*Tolh 



TUa of FMriOB, S voh^^EaA TolmM niantt TdN. 

TalH of lb* Gnat St BMnn«, I TOIL 

Hm^ntaa T*lBi> I *ol(>— Kaeh n^nOM Hpnua Tilo. 

R^bb, by Uw Ai -"- —=•'-■■— — • — 

Pdm I 0( Iba Ad< 



Tb* DiMWMd, by tb* ««■ AuUur, S >el*. 
SriknndariBlhSnlt. ,. ..... 

TalB or a OnndUhn, nnt iDl Snood Sak^ S rak. «Witb 



Tk» EWtb in rtOMt, 9 Tok. 
Ridi and Tamt. a Mo*A > ™<*. 
Tbt AUIo-Mita, 3 Tob. 
TalM oTa Qiand&ttiRV Farm, 
At Hoow. a FuUm^Ua !">»■- ■ < 
Manl«*i>>HlfbLlft. 

Tha Rout, 



Craekliiid'i 1 or, Lift in tha WM, I Tab. 

Tataofao ADtlqiury, (Storiea of Looloa In Ih* Oldai Tlaa,) 



Tha PMuria')^ ScMlarid. by R. Chamban, t mil. 

No, br Lofd Nonnanbr, I nb. 

Out, by una •— ■ 



'l^n V^Bmaof Nn .-^ 

£t, ft. Hair-T>ar, ill.ti. Quans, 11a. 9d. MnUb, $b 

COUlftltY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
U an aau to Iha miintiT on the fcilknrlBC tairaa ^-Panda 

da up aDBtatadag fnm dflil lo Oa •oliunaa of Naw or <M 

Bocka, foe which Iha Anwd baa aobaidcd. and will bt cbaBfad 
<Boe arary weak, at lb* nl* of 7(. fid. a HoBth, or a Goioca a 
Qnuttr, aelBflTeof tha Dtuil diuiti ftn booUnf and nuttngc 
Whan tbe Hfy aawaat Booka an winttd, Iha div|e win b* Two 

BMtef, c»lgi.allciith.DiiaWflca— in rii M^ 

OLD BOOKST 
iVnIuntsataUniaatBaoki, Bona of whieh ahall 

pabUahad wlihti tn'n Duotha,— Qnaitn, lOa. 

Uonth, U. ptyabie at ammeuctv^ 

READING BYTHE NIOHT. 
Booka, Id. M. td. oi ed. pB nliht, acandlog to Ihatr talMk 
OldaM Booka, mly lit. a night. 



THE 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Vol. XXXIX. 

HISTORY of SCDLPTORE, PAINT- 



ING, uuIarchitkctiirb, 



nof tha aafanlDdiapoaitian of Iha Author; but tha PdI^ 
anhapntaatalaibuitl>i»wu oeuly (ompkud Ihal 
can prosuH lU ■ppearaiwe in a rmij ftw diTL 
Uabiucb: Coi>arABl,a & Ci).i aiidUijaaT, Ciuacn. ACo. 



The EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 

JOURNAU No. XII. Copdnctad by Prof—or JAM ESQ W. 

Adah Blac EdiDburgh! and Lohohah k Co. London. 



PotOlihad thli day. 

SELECT VIEWS IN GREECE. 

Vo. XII. 

BV H. W. WILLIAUS, Eaq. 

Prioc, Id lEOpariil 8w, llL Piocih oo India Pqiar. iml II 

:i. la. A fc« loipmalODi takan off OD iBdla I>apB h^>e ( 

>«IiptlT* Wiltiiu, CI, lU fid. 

•Irho.XII.mndudaalha — ' 
LoniiAJtk Co. LoodOD I and Asu Bi 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

No. XX., 

b dally npecUd from Loodon. 
CoKTiin*. 

fit Waltar Seott^ TUa of ■ Onwd&thai— HaiontoidaB Syi- 
lam of BdotatloD— Mamohi of tha Court of Napohtai— "Hw 

*iiillii lilih naiikliM III I Boatham and BdlobunA Rarttw 

~.pubtte Raoffda-If^ Rat-Mbfartnsaa of ElpUk-KuUlWaa 
of Iha Jawt— Law of UleniT Pnparty and P>taDli-.PoUl«al 
PoUaot Fnnw-PoorKumiAiry'-voTaaeaof Diaooncyto Iha 
NDRh Pato-Maw ip apen— Forty ShllUaf FnrtwMsa, Ac. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the Jim ofjvue will bepubUthed, 

INaCItIBXO<«V-PllUiI88fOIf 

► VOLUM£ FIRST 

99 A IflWSBITfOX OV 

THE WAVERLBY NOVELS ; 

to BS Qonamamtix koxthlt tolumbbv »bviied avd 

OOEftKCTXD, ' 

WITHA (3EKKEAL rBXriCX, 

AK IlfTRbDUCTIOK TO XACB NOyXI« 

AVO VOnS. HISTORICAL AMD ILLVnRATITXy BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

EmbtDtdMd with FroMtlipteoM and Vlgnctto TitiM, ftwi I>«l|fli 

BxMuted MiirMriyfar Um preienk Edition* by tht 

UoST eminent ARTISTS. 

At7THOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It hai beea the occaaioml occupation of the Author of Water* 
ley, for MTeral yean past, to reviie and correct the Totundnoua 
•cries oC NotcIb which pass under that name ; In order thati If 
they ahould ever appear ai his avowed productions, he mieht ren- 
der them In some degree deserving of a. continuance of the pub- 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
first appearance. For a long period* however, it seemed likely 
thai lot improved and Illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a poethumous publication. But the course of events, 
whidk occasioned the disclosure of the Author's name, having. In 
a great tn^asitre, restored to htm a sort of parental control over 
these Works, lie Is natiurally Induced to give them to the press In 
a corteoled, and, he hopes, an improved form, while fife and 
health permit the task of revising and Illustrating tnem. Such 
bdng his purpoae. It is necessary to say a few wmds on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stating It to be revised and ooirected. It is not to be Inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha* 
raeter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There Is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree fuls It must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever Just, by altering a work already In the hands of the public. 
Is generally unsucoesuUl. In the most Improbalde fiction, the 
reader itltf desires some air of vraiiemUanee, and does not relish 
tfiat the inddents of a tale ftmiliar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
nrocets of fec^hig is so natural, that it may be observed even In 
children, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them diflterently from the manner in which It was first 

But without altering, in the slightest degree^ either the story, 
oc the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
tooorrect erron of the press and elipe of the pen. That such 
•houMesiateaanotbewoiidefed at, when it ia considered that 
the PttbUriura found It their Interest to hurry through the press 
^ aueceastoa of the early editiona of the various Novels, and that 
the Antbm bad not toe uaual ooportanitf of reviskm. It Is 
hoiied that the neesent editton wlU be found ftee item enon of 
tfiat aeeldental uttd. 

The Author haa also veufi o d to make aoaic emcndatkniB of 
a diflbresit ehaiaeter, which, without balsig such apparent devla- 
tkmaflrashtiieoriglnaialorieaaa todistafbthe reader^ oldaaso- 
datioai, will, he ttlnka, add aoaethteg to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or deaertption. These eoasbt In occa s ional 
pruning where the language is redundant, oompreesion wheiu the 
B^le la loose, infosioo of vigour where it Is languid, the exchange 
of lea forcible for mare approprlaM epithets-^llgnt altaralhNia, 



In slMMt, like the but tovcnea of an attiat, which eootrlbute to 
heightea aad finish thepietare, though an Inesperieneed eye can 
hardly detent in what they eonsist. 

The General PiuflMe to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each aepaiate work, will oontatai an acooont of iocn 
cireumataaees attending the first vubUcation d the Novels and 
Tales, aa may appear uiterestiu' m themselves, or proper to be 
eooununieated to the poWic. The Author also pe ooo ee s to |iub- 
Uah, on thia oeeasloQ, the various lesends, Ikmily traditions, or 
obaeura hiatoriosi facts, which have formed the graund-wot k of 
these Novds, and to give some aoeount of the places where the 



seeoea are laid, when these are aUofcther, or In part, real i as 
well as a stateaMot of particular incidents founded on foet i to- 
patber wUh a raoi* eopioua Gksesary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient euelqsne, and popular superstltlone, referred to In the 



Upon the whole. His hoped that the Waverley Novels, tai their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attiao- 
tions io consequence of receiving illuatzatioins by the Author* and 
undcivoing his eareAil reviskm. 
AnaoreroBO* January 1829. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 
I. The dae to be royal 18am, printed In the very best manner, 
and hot- p re s i e d : eaca vohuno to eontala aboat iOO pagesb pake 
5a. done up In cloth. 

II.ThepublientiOBtoeoiaBnnoeonlstJnneiiest| aadtobe 
aontinued regular^, on the first day of each month,.!!!! the whole 
la comi^eted. 

111. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title* 
i, both conuining subjects lllustrafive of the Novel to which 



IV. The Work will b^- eonpleiad la Poarr VoLimaa, onm- 
meoelng with WATaaLay, and ekiefaig with WooBetoca. The 
Authors additions will form about twoof these Forty Volumes. 

*io Tha Edition la so Car advapced at press, that ngolailtf of 
pubncatian may be depended oil ; and, to such subseiibers as may 
wish to have, some of the Novels oosnpleto on the appearance 
of the first volume of eadi respectively, thePuMishen have to 
state, that the wholeof WATBULaY tnay be had on the first of 
June, in fl vOla. for 10s. 

Prinfeed for GAOEI^L de OOb dl, St Andiow Sqaaae, Edla- 
burgh I and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. ^* 

Under the Superintendtnee of the Sodetvfir ike JH/^ 
umrfVeefufXnomledge. 

THE- rirBUCAVMM OP VHB 

T IBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 

LEDGE commtnced on the SUt Mauck, 

On which day appeared the first HtM^Volume of the Series, 
whidi will be oontaaued by the publication of a similar Half-Vo* 
lume on (lie last day of every Month { sq that a regular delivery 
tiiioughout the country may take place at the same tiaie with the 
Magadnes* Each Half-Volume win eonsist of about two hundred 
pages, of a Bine adapted both to ue Llbcary and the Pocket; and 
m subjects where Illustrations are properly required, will be em- 
bellished with a grsat nuhibef of Wood Engravings. The price 
of each Half-Volume or Monthly Part, wllllie Two Shillings. 

For the convenience of tliose who prefer a weekly- purchase of 
this Series, eaeh Half-Vohime will be subdivided Into four Num- 
bers, one of which will beisaued every Saturday (after the publl- 
eation of the Half- Volume,) prtoe Sli^enoe. 

The Series eonnnineea.wtth tiie following Work t— 

THE MENAGERIBS; 

OE, aUADBUPEDB DESCRIBED AND DBAVir FAOX 
, LIVIVO BPEOIMSVa. 

London c—CHABLaa Kbiobt, Fall-Man Eaati OiirkB ^ 
Born, EdinbUTgh. 

SELLING BY AUCTION, THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 

OF THE Late dr cuarles stuart of DUNKARN. 
JOHN CARFRAE it SON respectfuUy inti- 

^ mate, that they are now ftUIng by Auction, in thdr Rooms 
8, Drummond Street, the extensive aad Taluable library of the 
late Dr Charles Stuart of Duneam, eontatolng many of the best 
works on Biblical Criticism i end an uneommon collection of rare 
Traeta, and books on the Ee ded ai tic al Constitution of the Church 
and the Dissenters. 

Sale oommenoes at one oTclock each day, aad to oontinttefor 
dxtcen following lawfol days. ' 

Catakigues to be had at the Rooena, where the Books of each 
day's Sale are on view, from eleven o'dock to oommcAoement of 
Sde. 

8^ Druaunond Bteeet, 
Edinburgh, Uth AprU ISfB. 
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CONCERT 
MURRAY respectfully anBoances, that 

his CONCERT wiH Cake ^aee In the Assembly Roons» 
Oooigo Street, on the emiiag of Tuesday, April 1^ ItSS, 

VocAUBre. 
MiaB.FrtDn. MrThomck 

MlM L Paton. Mr GleadltiU. 

Misslnvtnrlty. MrEbawocth. 

(PupilofMrMurray^jMa . MrWIIsob. 
first appearance.) 

Soio Pbbvobkbbs. 

Mb MaOar. Mr D. Mun«y. Mr Mump, 

Leader, Mr F. Dun.— Piano-Forte, Mr MQller^ 

Coaoert to oommeooe at eiglit o'eloek predsdy. 

Tickets (5s. eadi) and plans may be had of Mr Murray, <S, 

FMcrIek Street; attheMudeShopej at StiUic^s Ubrary, 140. 

High Street ; at Ml MlUer, (Mxritseller, S8, PrlacsTa btiaat t aadat 

Mr Bumet<, and Mcears Watt, booksellers, Leith* ^• 

BUTLER'S TOWDERS, 5 

Forprodudttg aa Eflhrveselag 
• COOLING APERIENT UliAUGtiT. 
T^H£S£ Powders art now very generally known* 

(aad aa generally approved,) for pcodnelpg an ektrtaatfy re-' 
fkeshing and pleasant enwvaeelng Drink, and at tte same tfaae a 
safe, mikt. and Ooirilat Aperient, peeuUeaiy.adaptBd to relieve 
Indkestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity la 
the Stomach. If fkaqueatiy taken. It wiH generally obviate the 
necessity of havlag laeoaria Iq Gainaal^ BpMm Selts, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system 
without produdag the desired eftelst aad when taken aOet too 
free an indolgeaee In the luaurles of the TaUe, partieokvly after 
too moehwine, the uanal disagf aeeMe eflbets will be prevented. 

*•* There being numeroua laftrior jmhatkms of these Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer'a name 
and addreas. <* Butter, 73, Pfinoe's Street, Edioburgb,** are print- 
ed in the Label and BiU'ecoolnpadyingcacK Boa of the genuine 
P o wder s . Soid in Bozds only, at'Ss. Sd,, or In neat cases for tha 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. 6d. eaeh. * The cases for Ezporta- 
tioB are Bned with Tin, and earefoUy edUered up, and thus the 
P owdee a may be preserved for any Isagtii of time. In any climate. 

Sold by the Preparer aa above menoonedt elso by BOTLaa Ik 
Co. 4, Cheapside, Comer of St Paul's, London ; and tlie principal 
Druggists, and others, in every TawB of the United SlegdaiB. - 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Ckmneded wUh Science, Literature, and the Arte. 



WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Ofi theftnt tfjuna vfiU be puhRshed, 

IVMBUUD BT PSBMIMfOH 

to fbt Kin0'0 iBo0t ^xmova JEaJettfi, 
VOLUME FIRST 

or ▲ MSW XDITION OF 

THE WAVBRLEY NOVELS; 

TO BS COVUVUXO IX M0NTBI.7 YOLUMXflf AXTISBD AHB 

0OKABCTXD» 

WITH ▲ GIMXAAL rVkETA.CM, 

AW INTRODUCTION 10 EACH NOTXL, 

AND KOTU, HISTORICAL AND ILLURAATIYS> ST 

THE AUTHOR. 

fSrti ^wAirf with FronttopleoM and Vignette TiUe*. from Detigni 

Executed expressly for the present Edition, by thej 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

That aie few cizcnmttancei in the history of letten more re- 
miSSSa than the rise and pnmss of the WAvaRLRV No- 
rM Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no inlkoev to struggle with, but reached at onee the highest 
Shrt rfplittic fe?our,--a station which they have erer since 
witatainei with undiminished popularity;^ ui A-*f« ^n,^ 

TTie eircuUtion of these worlis having been hitherto oonflaed, 
i« iwitSIrS; to the wealthier ranlis of society, theProprie. 
•^ £mi vSlved to place them within the reach of readers of 
SP«£S^reMbUsS^them in a less eostiy. ^but at the same 
S^tSi aSSt •»"«•. «* *i^ ti»e additional advantage of a 



Tw!ubUshers have therefore the honour of announcingthe 
tJ^o^meocl^ of a Nrw Bdjtiok, to be published in 

InAis unde?UkSg they have had the chcerftxl co-opcraUon of 
the AuXot hlmselfTwhohas not only revised ev«y one of the 
Noveta. but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 

^^he Stare and extent of these corrections and additions vrill 
h6 bat understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 
It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
tev for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
iSlesof Novels which pass under that name; in order that, if 
thev should ever appear as his avowed productions, he muht ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a contmuance of the pub- 
lie favour with which they have bewi honoured ever finee thrir 
flMt aimearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that Aelmproved and illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author's name, having, in 
a sreat measure, restored to him a sort of parenUl control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
M «Raoted7and. he hopes, an improved form, while bfe and 
hfldthoamit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such 
being iSr purpose, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 

of the proposed Edition. ^.,^t «««.<« ^ 

In sSitinglt to be revised and corrected, it Is not to be inferred 
that anv attempt is made to alter the tenor of the atona, the char 
lacter of the acton, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no 
doitbt ample room for emendation in all these polnts.-but where 
the tree falU it must Ue. Any attempt to obviate cnticism, how- 
over lust, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, 
toMierally unsuocSf ul. In the mort improbable fiction, Uie 
raSder^lI desires some air of vraisemblance, and does not relish 
S2?hJl!lclSntsof a talefamilUr ^ WmriiouM be^ter^^ 
tuit the taste of Clitics, or the caprice of t^lf^i^^J^l™^ Thto 
process of feeUng is so natural, that it may be obeeryed even In 
hhiiSia, who <5nnot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
peated to them difbienUy from the manner la which It was flnt 

**^But without altering, in the slightest dagrce, ei tfi« the •torr. 
or Uie mode of toUlng it. the Author has taken thb opportunity 
to cOTrect errors of the press and sUps of the pen. y^hat such 
Soufi«dst cannot be wbnderei at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found It their interest to hurry through the press 
i succSsion of the early editions of the various Novels, and Uiat 
the AuSor had not the usual oppoitunitv of revision. It is 
hop<3 that the present edition wiU be found flrec from errors of 

that accidental kind. . . ^ a- » 

TheAuthor has also ventured to make Mine emendations of 
a diiferent character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
H^nT^nm theoririnal stories as to disturb the reader's old asso- 
S^n!«? •m^hrStaksVadTsomething to the spirit of the dia- 
SSn2^vJ.ordeiSlpSS. TTese oonsis^t in occasional 
™SSliff where the language is redundant, compression where the 
rStetoW. infi^ o(^ig«« whero it U languid, the exchange 
lyiM^fSSblc foMuore appropriate epithcts-sliffht alterations, 
Sf hil"uki'th?lSt touSfiesW an lutUt, wh^^ 
betghisaa&d finish the picture, though mi innperienoM eyt can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 



The General Prefiwe to the nmr Bdltloiyand the Introduetoij 
NotU^ to each separate work, will oontam an account of sud 
cheumitanees attendiBS the first publlcatkm of the Noveb and 
Tales, as may appear mlerestinc va ihemadves, or proper to be 
communicated to Uie public. 'The Author also prmaes to pul>- 
Uah, on this oocasloo, the various legends, fiunily traditions, or 
ofaaeuro historical fkcts, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the plaoes where the 
aoaiMsara laid, when thasear« altocether, or hi part, reals as 
well as a sUtement of particular inadents foimded oo ftet ( feo» 
Cethcr with a more coj^ua Oloastfy, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular supersfltiioos, referred to In the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole. It U hoped that the Waverley Novels, In (hetr 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in eooaeaueBce of receiving iUuatiattoM by tho Anlhoif and 
undergoing his careful revision. 
Arbotspord, Jantuuy 1829. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The riM to be rml 18mo, printed in the very beat manner, 
and hot-pressed t eacn volume to contain about 400 pages, prk* 
5s. done up In eloCh. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next i and to be 
continued regiOuly, on the fint day of each month, tUi the whole 
is completed. 

. III. Each volume to have t Frontlspleoe and Vignette ttile- 
page, both containing aa^ecti illustrative of the Novel to which 
they aro attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty VoLVnag, com- 
mendng with Watbrlky, and closing with Woodstocr. The 
Author^ additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

•t« The Edition is so far advanced at pre«s, that regularity of 
publication may be depended on ; and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of tiie flnt volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
states that the whole of Watbrlrt may be had on the first of 
June, in f vols, for 10s. 

Printed for CADSLL 6c Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh} and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. ___«___.«»__— 

This day is published. 

In Royal 8vo, price St, 

To be continued Monthly. No. I. of the 

THE SCOTS LAW CHRONICLE, op JOUR- 

^ NAL of JURISPRUDENCE and LEGISLATION. 
Coodueted by Professional Oentiemen. 

CoNTKNTS.— Art. I. Law and Administration of instieR In 
Scotland— U. Scots Bankrupt Uw^III. Enteils— IV. Lbttrr to 
Mr Prrl regardtog the Salaries and Sittings of the Scots Judges 
—Divisions of the Court of Session— Acts of Sederunt— and Taxes 
on Administration of Justice— V. Stamp Uwa— VL On Tiihei— 
VII. Sketches of Scots Members of the Legislature. No. I. Ro- 
bert C. Ferguson, Esq. of Orroland, M.P. for-ttie Stewartry of 
Kircudbright— VIII. SheriiT Courts of Scotiand— IX. Courts of 
Royal Burghs and BuKhsof Regality— X. LxoiaLATroNAVFRcr- 
INO ScoTi^KD :-Co|rie8 nfEfdaiiand SeUitCs RegUiratkm BUU 
—Notices of Bills— (I.) For better recovery oi Skali. Drbtb in 
Sheiiif Courts— (2.) To extend the provisions of 6th Geotge IV, 
dian. ue, to maiidous attempts to sullbcate or strangle persona 
in SootUmd— (3.) To amend the Laws relating to Jails, and Ali- 
menting Prisoners in Scotiand— (4.) For tho bettor regulation of 
Paroclual Registers in Scotiand— And other Legislative Measurca 
in progress in the House of Commons and Lords -Acts of Sede- 
runt m to Extracts of Decreets— XL Legal Appointments— XII. 
Law RRF0RT8 ; Digest of English Cases-Reports of ScoU Cases 
in Inferior and Superior Courts— Inner House Rolls— Appeals to 
the House of Lords— And Insolvent and Sequestration Lists. 

Published by A. Fypb (for hunielf and the other Proprietors) 
Law Chronldo Ofllce, iH, High Street, Edinburgh ; and sold by 

alt Bookiellers. .. ^ ^ « ^ «. 

•a* The Country Trade mppUed by Stirlino As KbitviYi 

Booksellera, Edinburgh. 

No, II. will be published on 1st Juna^ 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Effervescing 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 

THHESE Powders are now very generally known 

^ (and as generally approved.) for prdduetng an extremely lo- 
ftcshlng and pleaaant effervescing Drink, and at the same time a 
safe, mild, and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to rriieve 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and oounteiact Addity in 
the Stomach. If frequentiy taken, it will generally obviate the 
neocssity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salts, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which often debilitate the system 
without producing the desired efliM;ts i and when taken after too 
free an indalgenoe in the luxuries of the Table, particularly after 
too much whie. the usual disagreeable effects will be prevented. 

*m* There being numerous inferior imitations of these Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, tiiatlhe Prepuet*s name 
and address, «• Butier. 75, Prince's Street. Edinburgh,'* are print- 
ed In the Label and BiU accompanying each Box of the genuine 
Powders. Sold In Boxes only, at 4s. 9d., or in neat caws for the 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. «. each. The cases fbr Exporte- 
tloa are Ihied witii Tin, and careftally soldered up. and thus the 
Powders may be preserved for any length of time^ In any cUmate. 

gold by ti4 Preparer aa above mentioned t also by Bvtlsr & 
Co. 4, Cheapaide, Corner of St Paul's, London t and tiw prioeipal 
DniQlsts, and others, in every Town of the United Kingdom.. 
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In 8««b priee Ifk 
The SaeoM Volume of 

THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND 

^ By P. F. TVTLSR* Bl4«» WJiJS»E. rAA^» &« 

Thlf VolniM MiWi down C^e HIttory to ttw AoeetikMi of th* 
RouM of Sltnirt, aoa eontalm a Enquiry <n(o the Gondltioa of 
the IVople In thoM Mily tlm«« 

Volume m» will be xMdy in Noyemlier, To be oompleted in 
■ix vdlumet. 

Printed farWuAUM TAzr» Edinbttifhi and LonvMAir Is 
Co. London. 

■ Ill I iB^— ^— I'm t,i I U <■ I t 

tatelypablisbed. 

By W. WH VTB fc CO. 13« Geoiie Stneti KdiftbiiTgii^ 
In one volvme Btto0» frice'Si. 

OUGHTS concerning MAN'S CONDI^ 

TIQN and DUTiSS In tjah UFS* end hU HOPES in tbe 
WORLO to COMB. . 

By ALEXANDER LORD PITSLIOa 

To whldk lipKflxed* A BioaiUPBicAX. SicaTCB of the Au- 
THom.^Thli Sketdi if very interesting, as it embraces many pa9> 
tSculan relating to the times in whieh jUs Lordslu|> lived. 

*•* For an aeoountof this intenrting mMdK« see Bdmbnigk 
Literary Journal, Maidi li, 1899; aMiBIackwood'a Mi^uine 
tor May 18S9. ' 

■ '■ ■■«. ■-■,■,.■■ ^ 

Just published. 
By W. WHYTB h CO. 1S» Oeoitpe Street, Edfakbnigh, 
Neatly printed in 8vo, priee I2m 

OJBDICATBO TO rHK esaaiOlf AMD CONaaaOATIOII ot 
BT OROROa'S CBUBCH, 

SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 

^ By ANDREW THOMSON. D.D« 

Mhxister of St George's Churdi, Edinburgh* 



" The author's abilities are prfnetpally directed to the phn< 
phkal analysb of the cardinal doetnnes of Christianity. In the 
derelopma^t of these he maalftnts sntih lurid arraacement— sudi 
aeute reasoning— sttdi tngenioos Ulustraiaon— sisch nnrid feeling 
•wmd audi appropriate appttoarion oC his lubleet to the diflbrent 
dreumstanees of his hearer*, as justly entitle mm to be erteemad 
one of the ablsaC Divines in Iba Seoctish CbiiKh.'*— £rffoMirgA 
IJitrarv Jmnnak AptU i, IWM* . > 

Pubitoheddilsdaar, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, 7a 

London, Jobjt Mubbat t Edinburgh, OLirjrn U Bon. 

ThiedayUpuUiihMU 
In two Tota. ISmo, lOi. bds., 

yALLERY, or The CITADEL of the LAKE ; 

A Poem* 

By CHARLES DOYNB SILLBRY. 

* Fteree trate and falthftil loves shall momlbe my lay.* 
" Mr Sillery's venes are calculated to convey not pleastm 
done, but also in$truet't(m^ which ought to be the great aim of 
aU writers, «ld the diief dbjeet of' all neadets." ^ 

'« We hall with eonlldence and giaf iloaf low this accenion of a 
fteih and ardent^minded lever of t^be l|uset to the ijet of those 
whose names era already fkmlUar to the public ear.'''«Etf hi^arjft 
JAterary Jowrmat, Apru 95, 

Published by Olxtsb and Botd, Edlnbur^ ; SmpKtn and 
MABauALL, London. 

NEW AND UNIFORMLY PRINTED EDITIONS OF 
THE FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS. 



1. THE MORNING and EVENING SACRI. 

FICEi or. Prayers fbr Private Penone and Families. 
6th Edition, improved, Ifmo, 6s. fUU boanta* 

9. The LAST SUPPER, or Christ's Death 

kept in Remembranoe. 3d Edition, ISmo^ 7s. 6d. boards. 

B. FAREWELL to TIMB^ orLtst View^ of 
Liep^TMidPtospeQliaf ImttoftaUty. 8d BtfUon, IfUio, t^ ^i 



These three Works wete intended, by the' Anther, ton wHy— >; 
a set of devodooal tit nl i s a applfe*ie to aU the siiuatioiis tfiat 
occur in life;— <« The M*mtng and Evtalng Siierifis^ being do- 
signed for dsUy use,*-'* The Gist 8inp««^'» t6 alAird teatftfctlan 
aadaaateriakiof devonttheiid*to those w4to are ptep a rtii g to 
eeldmte the grcnt FsAlval of the ChrisOan Ghaveh,-^aMflhe 
'* Farewell to Time," to assist the medttatlons-of thoie who aiie 
labouring undv ilHMi^apai dtoeaseb ee of thow who niaybii^ called 
to minister to persons in that rituationi ^ / 

Printed for Olitbe h Btrtt, ESkAfffxikl Mi Stmai h 
Mabbball, London. ^ '^ 



TUs day la pubBdiad, 
Q^ttAOly printed by Ballantyne, priee Tk «. estiB boards 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, . 

POVKDSA OV tRX 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
BY W. M. HBTHERINOTON, A.M, 

•' ^ethtoka it were a happy lift 

To be so better than a homdy swain T 

Sbaxbfbabb. 

FitidliHH I OomriWiB M Co., 19, Waterioa PIbm} and 
HoBBT, Chaxcb, and Co. London. 

This day It published, 
. In 5 vols, post 8vo, price f 4s. boards, 

FLORENCE. A Novel. 

Priflted fft^ WiiirrAUB, Tbbacbbb, and Co. London. 



Tliiaday tapublldied. 
The Twcnty-flrst Edition, with Addittoos, and BmbelUshed with 
a PortiBit «f Ooldsmith, by Heath, a Map, and other lUuitra- 
tiowt, price 6i. bwmd, 

piNNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION of 

-^ GOLDSMITH'S ABRIDGEMENT of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, tan the Invasionof jBdius Caesar to the Death of 
George Tt., with a Continuation to the dose of the ymr 1SS8 ; 
also, a Dictionary, Biografvhical, Historical, dec explaimng every 
diflenlty, rendenne tiie whole easy to be understood ; a|sow Ques- 
tions fos eiymlBatkm at the end of each Section { beodes a v*. 
riety of f ahiafalelnfbrmation added throudumt the Work. The 
who lf iUttstrafeed by eoptous Ezphmatory Notes. 

*< We coodder this tobe one of the most complete Books of the 
kind for Education that ever issued firom the Presst eikd the im- 

Kvements so copious, as to merit a distinct eulogium. Tlw 
tors deserve every praise for the pains and labour they have 
bestownd in parfoeting the pubUcatkn.**— LI/«rBry GoseMs. 

Printed for Wbittakbb, Tbbacbbb, dc Co., Av»-Maria 



Also may be had, price 5s. Gd.eadi, 

PINNOCK'S. IMPROVED EDITIONS of GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORIES of GREfiCE and ROME, on the i 
plan as the Hiitory of England, with Porlraita, Maps, dre. 

CUVIE|1*S NATURAL HISTORY. 



This day is published, price 4s. in demy Svo^ and tie. In royal 8vu^ 
embeUished with Eiight superior Engravings by Landaoar and 
other eminent engravers, 

No.L 

To be edotfoued Montiily, 

npHE ANIMAL KINGDOM, descrihed and ar- 

'*' mflMd tat eonformtty with ila OrganiaatioB. By Oie BA. 
RON CUVlER. Translated, with buite additional Deeeripttens 
of all the Species hitherto named, and of many not before noticed. 
Mid with other origiad matter. By E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., C. 
HAMILTON SMITH, and E. PID6EON. 

The CbMs Mammalia will form the first 36 Numbers, the Class 
of Birds about S7 Numbers, the Fishes and Insects each about M 
Ntimbers. 

It will be so arranged, for the convenienoe of thoee vho may 
oonflne their Zooloeied studies to dther Of the Qasaes, that escn 
Class will make a distinct Work, as wdl as one of the Series of 
the '* Animd Kingdom.** The Condosion will contain a Taba< 
lar View of the System, a copious Index, and a general Tenni- 
nology of the Science. 

The engraved Ulustrattons of this work ai« in a superior style 
of execution, by different artists of diatinguiahed eminence ; and 
ainoog the reat, many are by Mr Landseer. Most of them are 
ftom oridnd drawings made Arom Nature, and aeveral repreiakt 
species altofiethcr new, or nev ' • • ' 



never figured before. Thepeperand 
^pe of this work axe in a eonesponding style of exeeilcDea. 

Printed foe Wbittauib* Tbbacbbb* and Co. Ave-Maria 



.J_L ! J L I. 



9S 



* every Saturday Mom* 



Edinburah : Published for the Proprietors, every Satnrday V 
tog. by COfNSt ABLE dr Cd WATERLOO PTJidE ; 

Sold also by BoBBBTaow de Antiwaov, <GIaepNri W. Cvbbt, 
lltauM Co. Dublin t Hunar, Cbancb, ft Co. LoiMlonT end by 
all Newamen, Powtmasters^ and Clarki of the UoadL Ouougb- 
oiittheUWtedKlbiiDm. ^^ 

PrM^ d& Of Stawtpei, and ie9lj)ru Igf pottg lOd, 

' 



Printed by Ballahttitb and Co. PaaTs Wortc, ^Vifffgatr 



WEEKLY BEfll^TBIVQF 9»(XK99)I ^;> Wi,UliS UETTRES. 



ADVBBTISKMENTS, 
Cona4i^tdimA8eUnc4, Llleratare, sailMtAfii. 

■ THllATJtB-nOVAlJE I lU 
IVTR MVRRAY^S BEKEFit, (m which Mca. 
r.-.i! »ia.»? -'-'»"^>"'W» ilWJI« i W '" 



AvAVt:RLfeVisioyBiB-r,:.';q\;.'i 

VOUJWB.FIIfcST ,.„.■,«. r,. 1, 



PRXCH of fceUBg ii w nManl, that H but bg abHmd cTta la 

chllOiai, wba cunat aiHlur* Ihii i Dunrrr imrT iluiuld b> n- 
paMi;^ y tl M iltjft^ Mtij ftoa ^lh» mmyt Jn^ nhkft Hww ft 

Bu(iD0imM>U*ria(, l> Bu i^hiat tUgnk, •ittur Ui* Uotr, 
^fU iwnUoI Mibu it, Itw kulwr bB uk* tki* iMortain 
'™™»™™'>f *»•?»¥• »)""f" •ft** P"- ^tatnicfi 
tfumexiiTcuiuHnwondcnd it, whn h ii taaMtrai thM 
le Publlihcti tnad It Itwii hitnat !□ hnriv ihioiuh Uu ptna 
MMMtiMM4h»faft MHnu of tlu Tnlmii naTSi, aod ihu 
-« Author had aot Iha mul Draotioiil^ of mUn. Ii U 
l»pa<«M«tt>H««t«dHMi*Ulb*(MDdA««ltam Mmaot 

hM McMnUI Ehl 
1^ Ajitb«^ jbo.WMNi Mndtf KnunMallUloaxir 

I dlAroit etuncfir, oMch, irUieot,lMlu lueh iintrat d«t((. 

tonfRni theoHgtntitOiHru todtrtuttlha nwln't <«(*w>- 






Thn* m few cicmmiUnca In iho hialiiu of IcLint nore n- 
nuilutla ttiH th« liM ■nd pnattH of th< watihliv No- 

lasBMtdHM. lollwwailUilnpiilffllfM«Mf^'f^l'i''^e- 
lan bt* kmHtoiI IB vlw* iHnrWIlhln lb* M*ch ol wdin of 



(•HdriiMni 



Ibt'Authar miiiKifrn>>iiwi»t*>ttri>iinMwW1SwKiftu 



Tl» wlure *adtxL - 

It hu ban (he OdcMloMl cujcilnltiwi at, tlni.Vu' 

a, foneretiiemftW. W,JlvJ»«;»inli:()iieel 
etotNoTcii*Wcfi8ai»ii6at-^ ' ' 



^tii* 




_ AWVtonnNIa 

noiiM, m ImpioTtd fbnii .■NUii ttoatf 

:(■( nvMnl uid liluMnUntttinn. auch 

...„.._, . lille«llitffWi«T«**i«nnoiillWplA 



■ eomaUd, ud> b* .. 
hHlth VnrallthttMk 



1^ at.Mi* ^rtlniMbg4) 



.- e*n»riili uomtmjful. 

leiiliT itHfdaoaAoiu-^iirgMM 
Ihit the isddenti of ( i-ufan-iu. 
•uitlhttuMoIaiflCk nthaoaFri 



I of (h. wUiye liHiwIi; jThi. 



btWiun — J— ^-- y-^- 1 "^— ]f M I 

TMai(iBaiH.<if^ajf MaMMHtalhiniMlfn, ot-pioperU'bs 
— - -rtiraito ■nUhMiK . TO« J(iii»wmtu.BW|lM« 10 nub- 
n thli iKeiHioa, th* TMhiu knnili, lkaUr«WH^9ot. or 
!• bbtertcil CttU, wUtli htn bTiMd th* graanfrmitDf 
Konli, *nd to ftTiiwin»tnioW> of lh« pGi« vhen the 

r#w«ffl?m5«m^«T,J ,- 

"M m* ttaoi: ruM*4 la lb* *«tr taMooMii 
. *•■& niMi*t««i>Mii xbou t te« pv*>, pite* 

li(laa>uilJifl.cik:lft.<.'i. .J .-.' 

jill^OU^uWimillftlKnBMfBM Ml 1.1 JuBBWtl Ulltobl 

intinuBl npiUil), on Uis flnt (Uj oE*Mh.Bamti; Wl Unx^ioli 

tit. Each nluiKB (o.tuite.a rnntlnl(« and Viniette Htle- 
rdg', both conUiDlDf flJ^f&'lthf^lQfegC tha Novel to wblch 

"was«Ka,'kas,i«tt;,w«it„!.'ii. 

• t* The~EditioD liio lUr idTiiaoFd at vaa, (hit leguliilty of 
puHlsMoa nuT be d JMMm IWM, MVto •abKriiMiH nwf 
wlih to have toauttt Um MMM .MMfMann the ain>aarasH 

Wat, la t Toh. Ibt lOi. „ . - ' . 

Pnnlad Ibr CaaUAK-tJnOi •! Mift*« Squan, Edhi 
burthi-amt hk bf fwd, of narr.BoolWftlti'UHWfbWrt th* 



" "THE iniaNiNG souenaU ' 

.,.„'>^. .<»MIS«dU.KXW IIHA.)'.. .r' 

upwktdi oMInrcn ymn. lirooitMMlpBniMeaiidipliHi- 
It It the Isidinc Protcitiat Joomal 1 and th* RnM It hii 
giiiaMAia J|iil»oi>all« lliBttOBwiao 

iii>i»>iii h iiii» mr* di i iirfiii i *iii HTf ii n iiii- iHiirfiiiiiii 

TTcitmilve. hlJtew.paeaM«.^d impUtf iii t .M ^B » ■ 



FIRST NU MBBR oT thbWoitwIII *p)wat on Satordiy 

•flSE^iuSiBtai iSK^'Mii^^ ■» 

i&\lW AiUulto eolMaU*) vMnOtden and MiCMkBBMa 
-rwlMiiMny«A.At«ua«vihB«a^t>>*i<i*aDvMcBaiiviM. 
d,Jftj>MfriiiwrcbMiSM*(.lllB.a«fln''netaUta.ftiiBdaa 
iijClB i^*W«l>iMMCkmi>«l iM Skapa Bd «U tha prinina 
IffiJHSlan.lBihaaoDaliBn-ri .■■-..' 
I^B^TQnfaviaaMrabaiaMBnnegCallcSKilMUrraaW 



THE si>i«BDWi«,MiWiWr,*>vWiM.i,0!i,i^ , 



,„ wo,i(,j;»,. H 



Pl>T L CaUilaiag0wtallBHbsae«UMFBAsa,pri«*fli.6£. 

■pan ud th* Biltiih niMi*^IrVl 



lDlln(sth*Gi:^liditloB;'*Ryie«aTtu^wiikdW Inpi^ 
ThB ART of INVIgSraTIN^ >'nir"PKbliONG. 
iGtXtt; tnVooi, Clolba. Wr, ISmHe. Wftie.TMBiCSe."i 
itignMbUudcflkotiul M Mlmbl o oravat nd nUn* iodt 



„DICXlI>J,-^- -• 

IruiliUd into Bu tub I with DlaiDaliicii, "^-i't* mi li^~ ■ ' ■ 



fniaidtoB 



tkn, iBd^ 
BflhalMcDt'Ki 



TALES ortheTMbBllIITIHSH, ud LAHDRR i 
MaAxnMWDcMtaiVk«A««i(MW ■raWMMMHAPM 

CTOTl 

tf nch FEnr.' "btTbomai tuia," FlortU, PiddlnfUo Oimb> 

i ttXi l ft« " — « f ttMi a ty — ai^-hl<lmMM« tun 
la Ima ItaKl^ BiiUfi* Ii<«Gb 







'^^■^ 



. . . nrnn*// 

iB»«4,IiitaB3i.M.b*-' 
FOTAflQMs.<»ncKl 



D Itmo. the younh Edltkui',' iinlT uiund, mM 'tMV aua f 



(iUU« HI 1i I nupter of unptopiVa: 







St-UUlt-S ek«tclica 



EKMnnimu wTfi t 



■sJtotken^oLrtJlMvbE 



riteS^^ 



POEUS. ByUHHiiroiD. ra 







m. ■■itHrtinf TfcT H 



outtbeUiuiHl Kingdom, -id-^ viT^'^''j:viKBmi^^ *tuM4 



■■«*. 



WEBKI^y RSeiSTBR OF CUITIOISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 51 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 



(J' 



r* 



\\ 



cr 



j Connected with Science, tMerature, andihe ^&r 

WORKS :v::^ ;, 

Ptn»LISHBD BT BLAOKIB, FULIrARTOK^ flTCO. 

dLASQOV.'. ■• •; 

WODROWS HtSTORY of the SUFFKR- 

•Tin ;ffoVt,^?x2?c?j»m 

»B»T Bvm^fl. Pirislcsr- With Poitnitt, 4 vol*. 9vo.tbt iJViMftU* 
■liiily pihUitMiV pnrr fit, la 

" Ic 111 wrfum with • AMitytfat iMir aM0Mii'lM»4i)ifftitad* « 
tad eonflrmcd. at ^bm mtd of aMl> volumo. by a large mau of 



sc<yT<ri<^H^)^AtiBitr 

ARCHITECTURE. 



better dcertalned Oun tlM aadOMfei.irIiIcli aH fduad Im W 
m»."-*OWf«9,faMffF«fk . ^^< 









i 



WkU- 



ROf.LIN'* ANCII5NT ttiaTOnr, ^ih MfW a-Vd- 

CICMTSi with Notsfl t— oontaiainff whaXAvH Ti moit ytttMSi th 
th* iMDftt 6a tha Artt and Sdcneet ^Vutel 4li^ Cha UfflaaT 
Bolto. Bj i4«M Bjiiip Wkh |»latf^ Iro^.l^ - ' l..- T 



kVr*tetl T»Icfu5e ot the ApOTlM. 

^ io W <ijfti1tttM ToJaiihpiJthAe J« 

,nw ^>r ffie SC^brftsy ACAOfiMr, the ExWbUioa it 
►FC>) wM »«i- ^JJlwcfld AddTtlon. IWrt ntiie Uft diMk. ' 
i^onat>lrMf tV >vn6 may rt6( a<i yet'ftav^ f^*^ Tieluifi' 
bC A4ini»sjipii.ii> uve, A'oMlii^y £:x!tiMVOili; wUl' obUln tham on 
avplykii aiiilA BiHuoi ' . ' 

ojf :^^.^ BiJh^orbfthtfCpttiic^ 



f I 






¥rAV»^hfiY NO¥EIiS. 



•m 



ttiliimM 0ontat(i Cfi^irholfe ITvoiinn. 

fhialt a&dfMeir matter eqiial to iMffi^Tbor., 

<* The edition now baftiM w triU be «btindiMM[iliyrir^KllUiAllb^, 
m ft amtacaeii. la tht Ibn^ of Ift^eL tqucH ei«eobiU.inlteBUit|;ai. 



*--.h.«,6hMM««!«**H-.»jj^oj^^^gj. 



«f the lAtkiMtidfi-onRto lb# 

Ikfr to be Mt only tfeetriheaoMt. but* muut ii of niMh tikMe lidi- 
the bate tfMt baa fee lamed IfNpni tfie preM^-i4>rfMAif 
'* Tlw |i I i MHi odWIon mttot b n^ 'M w wiee a •» W^oaty 

•■ncrior to all fbcmer eamf-^inf, Mam> " We tMAk «liit 

rtfaonafKaWintafdenrnl to wafdmiSm yMtfaiileefa.*^ 

jfifa^ir JdMiaef 

MOSHBIM'!i(CH0RrH RT9T0RT. tl«iistatea fe^ 
llAGUkiif St the d ToU. oomplete in Two. bds. 16i. 
*• The hittorlib Mdfheim la ftall* nrtknal, eonvct, and modo- 



aMllikeij lepiova. very mpular.**— Etfia. IM, JWr. 
•* We are bound to uq that tt. 

bafe ma wlth.**-^. tM» Saz: 



Ttto PBOTR8TANT. by V^K. WGaviw. Em. 7th 

ednkNU replied and PcmMfecd. 4 ir«b.8i%bilA<t«1<k ' ; 

«« We BMMt elMMKly feeoHlmtad thie- WorM io^mt ibadctst 'ii 
francht wlih InnBonMit aiirimMati andrAsn. That it has d 
laied widely, the onirtMr of ^dittoaa It a?e uMt la u i tkfa 
«• hope tl wttty i ^etkto of Mt^rle^wid umimm 

A PORrHAI r o» Wm. M-GAvnrv Bf^^ AotHiir «f 
ThePratoebmt n*Kib««d<MkSlBeIfbf BAwa* A<Buar^ai<>tiil« 
by CAMmi.L. Slie 9| tR. bf 8 ta»» Bt* 

POKHIOff TaI.KS and TR AOrTfOW, jif-lecfcd 
ehicdy from the Ttigntve' titerantrt df Oenttany, by G<o»os 0. 
CiriririirABAic. With Engravindt. t rdb, Itmo. bdf. 15t, 

— the T^tee ^nd f radKlmit a %oi1i entitled tcr be, ^ 
• .•♦— Brfia. LW. J\w. 

,U one of the best ■efe rti otuf we 



«« We 

tthd 
•* We are bound ro «ay tn 

fe ma with.**— 9Mf. ti/* — , . . .^ 

rheCAi^QOKT of t.I I'KRARir GfiM*;'#hh'^i. 

'^"^JiJS^'^i^'^'' SdcoWwifcWrfj^<*id^. 
ft vole. If mo» bdi. Xft, 

A SelecUon from me f!nt Sertei, hi 5 vdb. Rbyil fflteo, ^hjOf- 
, bound, 12a. 6d. ,^ « - . >» 

'* W» do not Wtiw ciiy work of the nYn^>fic« wftfch *e Muld. 
name « eantalaiog greattf attraetibas than the Caiqaet ojt Uie- 
rary Qmo», to whleh we mve im small |>rafse, when «e say that 
its coQtenta AiUy latcify t&e Htle beetoweH vptfUft^-^Atftfyutum, 
' •* The Casqaet of Literary Geme to the mottperfbet mieeaoa with 
whleh we aieaoquamted*''^Fret t^rtttt 

The SCRIPrmiE StUOHST^ AjS^I^TA^U', 




*' We ai« petyniided IT wAI hi UMbd'emfaiciUiy eafedhlted to 

TBnce ttie httdtHMat and pfOfttaUetMtbwd oT the dTTlne word." 

~ ; Mt^ •• No Stadent at the Seftatoret should be with'- 

imoettecdleatbDolL. Wr cnraettlyyettmitnetidlfcftyilll,; 

mpeelalft to MdewaUad mamm.'^'^mw m^*^ f^f^* ' ^ 
JOHI<90!>rV tlKGLISH OlCTraNARir, Ut Mi» 

fltataiv, with the addition of seveinl Thoomad W««ls» andtfrn 



<♦» 



ijracsiano by Faiwwwwii < >; 

Co t^ Iting'ft Mm^ ^xm^^^ iftajortff, 

! fltPii^di B f U W ^IlB' 1» lMNfVlK;V>VnLUHtal^ K^nglD AMI 

'. ;/. -< . ;WWB.A'<MHMt*At.f|l«f ACA, 

AW IMTnODOCTIOV TO KACW KOTXt, 

EiMB^ WfOi^MtMtoiiindVitfiec^Tifln^ftMa 
JObtoii^ etpreftly for ihtf^^Meent Bdition» by thn. 

.. : . MOST £MlBfiW:^ ARTIBTa 
NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

^JXSfffSkSf&'lit^^^ 'o#. vheViitiiiWnw'ifb. 

▼nib.' tiMBkd mmmvtltt^' ^mdttobone af ' ginlai, .thev badi 
n#'.«iiMidfto'«tnin|lr:n4ih./bu«f«nehed;«t onm Om Ji^pMrnt 
pOtait of pttWe Ikrour.-^ atatloa whleh they hnee eretf riaen 
maintained wHIirnmihiBnldHit ilimftBfclrtt > i ' 

?nMtfmdUMi 6r!<Heaa wtateihabiatf beta hilhetto <»bfmi, 
h&iMrtaAriaBMl to J^> g . i»wH» jtj. wn^ef aofiftti »• Wmrt^ 
tors nave fetolTed to plaee (hem withta the reaoi of uiB«ere of 
aH ci a sw e is by repabllsmnf them |wa less enstly, bat a( the same 

t^<if»it tl MB> f Jtu p u ri^ii witt lh ndiii tlnnrt a d< m »« g> •< ^. 
periodiealiisue. 

.Tbp ^»li>l »pb n>n tfceieftw 4he Jwnnne. ef noi 

tpeedv commrocemenc o( a KnvKniTiotfr b> M 



l^ this Qodertaklo^ tfetff lurvd UMA thd eheerful e o. epe iaU en oT 

laed every one of the 
««r f pewimxQdQd' 



the Authni hiiuMlf. who has not •mly rertaed every one of the 



tkm to eaeh of them. 



•»^. 



^.'PUW^^tMtell^ottlt*' 



It. Th fitiae to . be Top^ iAmo^.pcwted in fhe very best manner, 

5».d«meii|ili%«VHh*^t ' ' ' .. . -. „ .. 

' 11,^'VAe pubUeatiop toaomMMa^ let iuan n^W ejm to be 
eontinnett regularly, on the flrkt day of each nu>nth, l4l Ihe whole 
is eonipieted. v * 

IIL irMh.v s lw p a .tp..ham^foeoiM|ilato anfl Yifneile tftle- 
0e, both oOnt^rioinf si|t|)ectt mu«ttativa of tfie Novel to wusi 



pa^e, Dom contaiomff smiecu iKuutaava ot tne i 

rf^ic W^^wiJf Im iaoi^etad tn Forty Y 
mcneiiM wiih WAtaaLkT, and etatdc wfthr Wbo 



mcneisy 




Ifeathea Mythoion, and numerous oOiar opefnl Taijilc*, By 

Wi&LiA««Avtn.«l edition, bound. 31. , ^ ^ 

Thife » the cheepcrt Prt monneHiir ftt^og my '^y^'^'^} L 

a»edittoilrMnee»'s i m t) n wh eni t >imnii i y» a ndl hW ,.ailHniiy 

SmeammlMnriee^ aniftdmemnatokhnitoBdnoM papwla«i.irifi- 
ture Dwdonartea.**— >FWr Fnas. m<. 

■hi ^'JSv^^x JuB. 

^ttbiinj JAMsd iJtrNcXif. and 

and at the " GOaMOw PuliU. 

Spmefjmh 



Sold by A> JFTTiiiidyifv dB>C%*> 

S; Co., and W.' P. WakkmamTX 
TWPKg <i IJAna^fLfc, I^ango^; 



vOLtfwsa, eom * 
etatdgwfth'WboDSiocK. Th# 
I about two of tbete Fprty Volomea. 
att^edd at pnm, fhatrefoMrfty or 
xt on ; and. to ra^h lubseriben as may 

»tt%e» that the* vM^ of WAyancnt fllair bo Itod on the RiMef 
JttAe.int^Tat.Ry^raA 

Gtnr IfiiJhrrfKMn; ft» t vbl» WitWfr m^ < m mn h 
Tr> AirriQUAjiT. in 2 voIa. oh the Ist of Oetober* 




^ 



rioc 

KJn 



RpB lia^t m rvAis. ohoitf itt of dmmaw* 



lie 



M'WM As.f^h lodiM, ^ddiita^ tbe pH|Tem4i# llto RJiaoil, ne 



►■% 



the 



The vnUle are wpectft»P | i *^ »» ^i' teiL *?ty P*'* ^ X>ml8Wtnd 
EnsmymflLaC the iiieiulMf oFtb^ PHnRHnRS. 
n&fd ii^9foon?8^i^nfiid Gniem, MitoillemliJIIkVliMli^ 
d. Pan HalU London, by Whom they will be eoM mpmemft fli 
win be afterwards announeed. '•.''' 

kingdoou 



r I rfi mtiftiiit 



MW^ 



rfMMiMM 
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This day li pohllilMd* 



fyff ^r jfc 



MiLLsm. 
VOLUME L OF 

HISTORY 

OP TBS 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

FROM ITt KCTABLISHHEXT TILL THE TSAR 1888. 

With • PnUmlntfy DiMxram im the LIFE of MAHOMET, and 

hit Immedfaite Sneoamon. 
Bt EDWARD UPHAM. BflQ. M.R.A.S. 
Author of the '« Hiatory of BudURn,** &e. 

rOBMiVO TOLOMB PORTIBTH OF COVRABLX*B 
MISCBLLAMT. 

Idfaihiogh ! Printed for Constablb & Ca t and Hubbt, 
Chawcb, a Ca London. 

Ib 8V0. ISK. 

Vol. IL of tbb 

HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

By P. F. TYTLER. Giq. 

Vol IIL irin be ready in Norcmbcf; To be completed in dz 
▼olumee. 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND. Bj R. Chamuvrs. 
In t Tob. poit Bvo, with el^t floe Pto tet a deUghtftd compa- 
nion on BMuniey* £1. It. 

BROWN*S SYNOPSIS of the DECISIONS, 4 



kne Tole. 4to> £10, 10k 

Br 



IROWN^S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, com. 
plete in one lane ^roL 8to, £1. 1«. 

Printed for William Tait, 78. PrinccTl Street i RoBBBTaoH 
fc ATKiireow, Gtoegow i and Lowomab <t Co. London. 

In a few dan will be published. 

By WILLIAM TAIT and JOHN STEVENSON. Edinbarglii 

aad LONGMAN and ca and JOHN COCHRAN. London. 

PART FIRST of • COLLECTION of 

pRIMINAL TRIALS before the HIGH 

^ COURT of JUSTICIARY in SCOTLAND t ftom the 
Reign of KiBK Janes IV. to the Rdftn of Qeame HI. Selected, 
and now for the lint ttme to be pabllshed. ftom the ORIGINAL 
RECORDS of that Court, &e. bjr ROBERT PITCAIRN, Writer 
to his Majc»ty*s SifrneC. F.S.A. Scot & Hon. F.S.A. Penh, iu, 

PAHT IL wiU be reedy early in July next s and a Part wiU 
be published every Ibur months thereafter till the work b oom- 
pleted. Three Parts to fbnn a large and handaome Tolume 
QuartOb 

«' In the Books of AiAymnul, every now and then, you read 
new paces of the human heert, aad turns of fortune far beyond 
wiiatthe boldest novelist ever a ttem pted to pvoduee Ikom the 



GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
T)R CANTOR begs to intinute that he hu 

llMMnMrfloSt. North Hanover Street^ whoe he b about to 
Openhb SUMMER CLASSES. 

^9, North Henovar Stieet» 
15th May. 

POCKET EDITION OF ORIESBACH*S 

GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Thbday b vubilahed in ISbmh price 7i. in beiidib 

yOVUM TESTAMEXTUM GILECE. Bx 



cninean of hb Ivaini 

" White such a work must be hlalily interesting to tlie generel 
leader, it will be of great value to Ihe lawyer, the historian, and 
the antiquary.'*— ITedn^ Jbamai: ^ ^^ 

" Sudi a work hss kmg bfcn a greet destderatum i and eennot 
fidl to be equally curione, taitenidng. and hnpotCanL"— Celsde- 

nkM Mereurjf. ______^.«««_«_______« 

Works Just published, 

TALKS of FIELD and FLOOD, with Sketches 

^ of Ulb at Home. By JOHN MALCOLM, AuUior of 
«• Scenes of War," *' Reminiseenoss of a Campaign In the Pvre- 
nees and South of France," Jkc. dee. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

CoxTBNTa.— Life in Camp— The Bivouack— Francesca Za- 
mora— An Orknev Wedding— The Secret of the Sea— The Bo- 
nmgh— London-The PsrUng and RetUM— A Trip to Peris— The 
Sulci's Grave-^eck O'PlanaCTn— Helen Waters— The Badie- 
lor— Recollections of IreUnd— The Brothers— Fim Love— A Day 
tai the Orkneys— The Young Poet— Scenes of Memory. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AU- 
THENTIC ANECDOTES of DOGS, eaUiibittaig remarkabte 
Insiancm of the Instinct, Segacity, and social Disposition of this 
faithful Animal *. IllustTBted by Representations of the most 
striking Varletim, aad by correct -Portraits of c eb b rate d or re- 
Ty»« Tfci»gu Dogs, ftom Drawings chiefly Orialnal. Also, a Histo- 
rical Introduetkm; and a copious Appendix on the Breeding. 
Feedfaig. Tmining, Diseescs. and Medical Treatment of Dog*; 
together with a Treatise on the Geme-Laws of Great Britain. By 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S.E., ^c. Royal 18mo, 
with 3i Engravings, 8s. 6d. boards. 

STORES Sim the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
in the Manner of Stories selected from the History of England. 
By the Rev. ALEX. STEWART. Second Edition, very greatly 
cubiged) with a Frontispiece and Vignette derigned by Sto- 
TCABo, and ci«raved by JASiaa Stbwabt. Tmefc tSmo* 4s. 
half4iound. 

An .EPITOME of the G AME of WHIST ; con- 
sisting of an Introduction to the Mode of Playing and Scoring; 
theLaws of tbm Game essentially reformed i and Maxims for 
Playing, arranged on a new and simpb plan, calcubted to give 
npid nofidency to a Pbyer of the dullest Perception and worst 
Memory. By E. M. ARNAUD t with a Frontbpiece on Wood 
byBBAKBTOir. ISmo* Js. 6d. bo»ds. ^ ^^ 

Printed for Olivbb h Born, Edinburgh t and Simfkik and 
MABaBALL, London. 



Ja JAC. GRIESBACHIU 
nm vailetatOb 

Snmptibue C. J. O. it F. Rimforoir, Londooi at Bbai. it 
Bbadfutb, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinlmrgh. 

Of whom may be had, latdy nnbBihed* 
I. LIBEK SCHOLASTICU8; or, Aeeoant of the 

Fdknrships, jfce. at Oxford and Cambridge, dec. lOi. 6d. 
n. The CLERICAL GUIDE; or« Bcdcaiattica] 

Directory of the Churdi of England, royal 8vok Uk. 

III. MIDDLKTON on the GREEK ARTICLE, 
8vOk new edition, by ScboiiBviblo, 16b. 

IV. BLOOMFIKLD*a CRITICAL DIGEST of 
Sacred AnnotBtioni on the New Testament, 8 bne vols. Stq, 
£e,Sb 

V. HUG'S Introdnetion to the New TegtamcBt^tfaBs- 
lated by Wait, f voh. 8vo, Wfc 

THEATRE-ROYAL. 
IVf R JONES reapeetftilly MiiMmoen that hii 

•^^^ BENEFIT b fixed for 

SATURDAY, May 16. 18S9, 
When wiU be revived, the Elder Colman s»i Qankk'* ultJBilid 

Comedy of 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

Lord OgMiy* Mr Jones, 
Hb first attempt In that cfaaraetcc 

Brush, Mr M urray. 
After whkh, first Act of Shexidaa'!! 

CRITIC. 

Puff, Mr Jones. 
To oonelude with the Musical Entertainment of 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

Paul, Mr Thome, 
In whidi chareeter he win siug^ 



«« Vast b the SweUiag Tide of Joy,*—" BokUy I e 
the Cause."— and a fisvourito BaUad. 



toPbad 



Dominique, Mr Mumy. 

Vtaginla, Mbs CbriM, 

Her fintapneereaee in that ^eraoter, in which she vDlBiag 

•*Ahl Could my falterii« Tof^ue impart,* 

And, with Mr Thome^ the Duct of 

'* See ftom Ocean.* 

Jadnlha. Mim TunstalL 



Ticketaand Places for the boxes to be had of Mr Kmrvanr. 
at the Box Oflloe^ atthe usujJ houn^ and of Mr Joana* No. 19, 
Queen Street. 



M^. 






MACKAY begs lea^e to aeqnaint his 

Friends and the Public, that hb BENEFIT takes place en 

MONDAY, May 18, 
When wUl be performed, first time them Seven Tcaie» 

the Comedy of 

EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT. 

sir Robert Rambto, Mr Jonca. 

MrSolus,MrMaduy. 

Mr Placid, Mr Murray. 

Captain IrwIn, Ms Pritchard. 

Lady Eleanor Irwin, Mrs Stanley. 

In the course of the evening, 

Mr Thorn. Mr Mackay, Mbs TunstaU, ad 

Miss Clarke, wiU intraduee a variety of 

Populir Songs. 

TowMchwiUbeedded, 

ST RONAN'S WELL, 

Meg Doddaof St Ronatfe, Anlton, Mr Macksr* 

in which charader he will sina 
•« There cam*a Youna Man to mT Daddy'fe Door.* 
Tickets and pieces for the Boxes to be had of Mr KBaimT,et 
the Box-oflloe, at the usual houn, and of Mr Macbat, Na tS, 
Dublin Street 

Edinburgh: Published for the Pr oprie t ors, every Satoidny 
ing, by CONSTABLE & Ca 19, WATERlJOO PLACI 

Sold also by RoBUBTaoB 4i Araiweoa, Objgnwt W. 
Jim. dt Co. Dublin i Hvaar, CBA«ca, ik Coi. Jiondon t 
sU Newsmen, Poeimaetors, and daika of the Road, 
out the United Rtaigdom. 

Prior 6d. or Sttmped, and sfa^JVer ^ JMil, IQtfL 
Printed by Ballanttvb ft Co., Panll Work, Ouiongata. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CcTineeted with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

This day Is published, eteuitlv bound Id rich Crimion 8Uk* ISt. 

THE LITERARY SOUVENIR for 18S0. 

Rdlted by ALARIC A. WATTS. 
With Twclre higbly^flBUhtd Une^BngrmTidgi* ilrom Pfttntiagi by 

the Fixst Mtttcn. . 
lo pest 8to, with PA. on India Paper, 21a., Pft. on Imn. 4to. SOi. in 
a Portfolio. A very few Pfi. before Leiteri, £3, Su 
Printed for Longuak, Rbks, Oamk, Baonrn, Jc Gaxxiv. 

Of whom may be had, 

The NEW YEAR'S GIFT, and JUVENILE 
t^UYfiNIR. for 18Sa Edited by Mn ALARIC WATTS. With 
numerous Liae>EngniTingi. Elegantly half bound In Turkey Mo* 
l occo, with giit leaves, price 8s. 

This day is pvUlshed, 8vo, price 6d. 

PHRENOLOGY IN EDINBURGH, 

A SATIRE. 
" But hare, alas I the faUl diOirence lies, 
Eadi man's belief is rightr-in his own eyes." 

Cowpin. 
JoH?r Aimnasox, Jun. 53.' North ^Bridge Street, Edinbarghi and 
SiMPKiM and MARaHALL, London. 

A NEW JUVENILE ANNUAI^ 

This day was jmMisbed, 
Price 6b. 6d., eugently bound in Silk, 

THE ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE; or ZOO- 

^ LOGV, and the GARDEN and MUSEUM of the ZOOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY fbr 18S0. 

riabcBtshcd with upwards of Forty Engravings, fW>m Drawings by 
Cmiluhank, Landseer, Baynes, dee. dee. 
London; Printed IbrWiLUAM MAman and ALyui>*lifLi.Bm; 
>ad Cow«TABi«K & Ca Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

A NEW ANNUAL. 
Just published, 

THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, or the Tourist 

•^ hi Italy and Switaerland. From Drawiofi by SAMUEL 
PROUT, Esq., Painter in Water Colours to Ms Majesty. The Li- 
terary Department by T. ROSCOB, Esg. Dedicated by permis- 
lico to the HoDOurable Lady OEOROIANA AGAR ELLIS. 
Price, elegaatly bound in Mgioeco, L.1, la.— Royal Octavo« 
India Prooft, L.S, 19s. 6d. 

ThefoOoming Subfectt Uhuirati the Volumes 



*B5! 



1. Genera— General View. 
f. Lausanna. 

3. Castle of GhUlon, te. 

4. Bridge of St Maurice. 
6. Lavev, near do. (Swiss Cot 

tagc.) 
6. Maitigny. 
7* Ston. 

8. Vtop^ or Viege; 

9. Domo lyOssola. 

10. Castle of Angelo» from Aiona. 

11. Milan Cathedral* te. 



13. Como. 

14. View of Verona. 

15. ViewofVicenia. 

16. Padua. 

17. Petrarch's Houceat Arqud 

18. The Rlalto at Venice. 

19. Dnoal Palace, do. 

50. The Two Foeoari, dOb 

51. The Bridge of Sighs, da 
9S. Old DucsJ Palaoe at Ferrara. 
85. Bologna. 

ii. Pona Scsto, Romtb 
S5. Fish Market, do. 



]3.LBkeofGoma 

Vignatta— Ccnstanlin^ Aich, Rome. 
•*• A Hmited number of Proof I m prasrio n a of the Plates ne 
ivinted, to iUvamte the various Works on Italy, drc, and for the 



L.5 
4 
8 

S 



5 

4 .0 

3 

X 



C<rilcctors of fine Engravings. 

Proofs, on Indu Paper, with Etchings 

■■ without Writrag 

— • with Writing 

Ditto, Plain _^ . 

•♦• Small paper PrinU will not be sold separate ftom the Book. 
London : Published by R. JKWNiMoa, 62, Cheapstde; aad toldby 
CoMSTABLK and Ca Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 

The Trade in Scotland supplied by CowaTABta and Ca 

FOR THE PREVENTION OR REMOVAL OF 

HOARSENESS, SORE THROAT, 8cc 
BUTLERS ACIDULATED LOZENGES OF 

-" CAYENNE are particularly recommended for Sore Throat, 
Eolargement of the Tonsils, Relaxation of the Uvula and Mem- 
brues of the Throat, and oonsequent HoarseneM, to prevalent at 
this season of the year. 

They have been found of great utility by persons who are in the 
halHt of spealung in nubile ; and the highest testimony in the musi- 
cal world has been advanced in their favour, especially when, from 
omtmucd exertion of the voice, or the influence of a humid ^oo- 

Shere. the membranes have become relaxed, and diminlslied In 
nr tone. 

The«e Leaenges are also reoonmieBded as a reftashlng stlmohia 
during field spmts, or any unusual exertion. 

PHsowred by Messrs Butlbb, ChemisU to his Mitfeity, 54, Umsor 
Sackville Street, Dublin, and 73. Princess Street, Edinburgh, and 
(authenticated by their name and addrass in the labela which are af- 
fixed on the tops of the Boxes) may be obtained of the pnntinal 
I>n»ffli«t» in the country; of whom also maybe had, their ANT- 
ACID LOZENGES of QUININE, for relievillg HeBrtbdm. Flatu- 
lence^ Indigettion; and giving tone to the Stomach. 2s. and Is. 6d. 
per 



CHEAP BOOK& 
CHARLES M^KBNZiB, 

BooxsEixxK AKD Sf ATiovxft, W»» RxauTXft Stekxiv 

ErnxBOftORt 
]REGS to intimate, that he baa bow^ on Sale an 

cfttcnslve oolliytlnn of the bast Works, at Ckeatly raduacd 
Prices, among which an copies of the fbllowiag :— 

Supplement to the Bneyelopsdia Britanttiea, 6 r6lu 4ta Fix a 
Pa pan Copy, scare*, neatly half bouid, w, Ibr 62. At . 

Bdinbin^ Review, horn Ita umniiieiiwiiaiit, it^vok botfda* ftf 
91,9m. ' 

Edinbuigh Annual RMletar, ton its CMaaMoocqaeat 1ft 1808 to 
18t4, 21 vols. half-boaiiJ,fN. for 5^1 ' 

Bengetl Memoirs of Tobin, ISs. fbr 8fc BoznA Works, 8 voli^ 
bds. 15s. Bums's Works, 3 vote, bdi* nfarito, 2U. fbr lOi. fiunis'i 
Works, 8 vols; without plates. Sit. Ibr ww Bumfi Woiki, 1 vol. by 
Cuniab 9s, tat 7a. Boawell's Ufb of Johaaoft* 4 vols. 8vOb U 16s. te 
1^ t$, BosweU's Life of JohaiOB, 8 vols, nml 18mo, U tt. fbr 
45«. Od. Blair*! Sermons, completain 1 vdL Its. tm> !», ed» Bal* 
aoni's Researches and Operationa in figypt and Nubaa, t tola, lA Ss . 
for 15s. 9d, Crawlbrd'a HIatoryof Raofkowahiia «bl laitopapto, 
bda. 90s. Dwightra Tha6le«y, 8 vols. 8vo, bda. iLlQutot U lU, «£ 
Ehnc'tDiethmaryofthoFba AitB,8vo, WB.U4sJltelOf. CM^ 
bon*! Rome, Svbtt. Svo, bds. 8L 4s. Ibr 8L Goldatofth's AiitoiiHq 
Natnre, wtth plates, 4 vols. 8vo, fL 8«.ftir It lit. 6d, QoMsmlth^ Anl. 
mated Natmpe,8volB.8vokWlthplBt*a,t/.ffA Ibr l&Ua. OeMsaaiih'a 
MIseaUaneow Worka, 4 vola. 11. Its. Ibr U ts. Hiana^ Englaiid, a 
vola»8vo,bdi. U 16s. for U lOs. Hume and SaaoMalt'a BHtaid. 
18voh.Mte.iSt5f.forfft lts.«d; Joaapbttrs Woiks, 4 vote 8vQb 
bdb. tl. 8s. Ibr 13s. Imison's Btemcnta of Sdanat and Aria, 8 vein 
Svo, It, 5«. Ibr 15s. Illuatiaticaa of Mannifla, lSs.8ar Ss.6(i. Joh» 



's <DrS.)Dietioiiaryof tte KngHsh Laaguage, (the 8 vok. tiMog 
iipletelii 1 vol. Imperiid 9wq,) wlthfio# pactvalU bda. S& Sa> Ibr 



OOUIp! 
IL 16$, 



Lafaanme^ Rnsalaa 



ra)wimftn 
CnaspalgB, 




iQ»*ai; 

Qao.1 
(Lndii 
3 vdia. 
8vo, bds. U ts, for 18$, Memoirs of MMtnsc; 1 voL 8va ISa. for 
8«. Murray's Disooverias in Africa* 8 v0li. 8vo, bdk IQi. 6if. Ma- 
moirs of Captein Rock, Ibolscap, bda. 9s, lor 5«. Memoirs of the 
Rev. J. Blackader, 8$, fbr 4«. 6d. Osberry'l Dtamafle Biography, and 
HIstitonto Aaaedolas, with numaioiia poHraita. 6 veia. l8nao, bda, 
If. 7«. for 15«. 64. . ^. ., . 

Robertaon*a Worfcib 6 vols. Ovo, boar8lL 8t 14«. Iter U 17a. 64. 
Robertson's Works, 18 vola. ISmo^ bds. U,$9,tarll. 11«. ed, Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century, 8 vola. bds. IJl lis. 6tf. ibr flOs. Seores- 
by's Journal of a Voyage to Oreanland, ]8*ifiir6». aaotfa Meeh»- 
ni^a Magashie, 8vo, bds. IS», tot 6$. flhakapaaie, eompleta, is 
1 VOL 1 fmo, beautiiU editloo. bda. 15s. Ibr 10s. Od. Tolaad^ Hla. 
toryofthoDrnida,9f. Newoato Calandv. 4 vols. 8i fa. for U S#. 6tf. 

The British Ptatareh, cdtted by Wnoghaao, 6 vola. 8v«^ bda. 

31. Its. for U Its. _^ ^ ^ ^ . .^-. 

The Abbe MiUott'sOeBerai H4atary, wMi C fl Bin iaa rinB to 1818, 
6 vote. 8vo, bds. St 3«. for U 16s. 

The Novate and Talea, and HIatorleal Rflntaoea, of tha AvIlMr of 

Waverley, 18 vote. 8vo, lOf. 16r. for U 

^ t^ m ^BGa VvCa uBCe 

•«a Ordeta ham the Coontry ponetoaay aManioi 10. 



DON TRUEBA'S LIFE OP COETEa 

OnWeda«dayiia »twfflb aFabliaiB d,Fga i8a.6d.«tift4ottl 
boa(da,'or 5a. fine papar* i 

THE LIFE OP 

HERNAN CORTES, 

bMiadteur a Conploto Htetory of tha COBoMak of Maxloo, and a 

^aShfel Aooooat «f tha atou of that fiwriae at the ttnc^ 

By DON TELESFOao D£ TMUEBA Y C08I0« 

Author of *' OoBBaa'Ariaa.'^" The CMaUaa." *o. 

FoftMIVO ¥HS XLIX. VOLUMX OT CoVITAaLK's 

MxacsbLAirr. 
Edinburgh ! Printed Ibr Con arABUi and Co., aad Hvmmt^UAmmt 
and Co., London. 
Who have in (he Praia tht foltovinf oriOtaai woila, wrlMaa Ibr 

Conatatateli MteorilaDy. 

A HISTORYof CHI VALRYaiidtlM CRUSADES. 
By tha Rav. H««bt SraBBUfe, M.A* 8 vote. 

THE LIFE OF FRANCIS PI2ARRO, and aa 
ACCOUNT of the CONQUEST orPBBU,*a By tha Author of 
the •« Lifoof Cbrtaa." 1 voL 

A TOUR IK SICILY, 8us. By J. a Mncn, Em. 

LL.D., Author of the •« Utetory of Saolptura, Palming, and AidiU 
teeture," lia. 1 ^cL 

HISTORY of FRANCE, from the earlieat authentic 
emtiliaiepfeaenttina. By Wiu.tAai FaAaaa, Bii. 8 volb 

The ACHIEVEMENTSof the KNIGHTS of MAL- 
TA, firom the Inatltntkm of the Hospitallera of St John inr^lOOO, tfll 
theP«ditical Extinetion of the Older, by Napoleon, hi 1800. By 
Alkx. SuTRsnjjkND, Eaq.2 vote. 

LIFE and REIGN of MAHMOUD IL, pfraamt 
Grand Sultan of Tuikey, hMtadiqr tiie Oaogfaahlaal, Metal, and 
Political History of that Empirab By EowAao upbam, Bif ., Av« 
thoroftha «< History of the OCtoaaaa Saqptiw," te. 1 voL 

The POEMSandLETTERS «f ROBERT BURNS, 
Cht o no lo gleaBy ananged, wifk a Pialiminary Enay and Notes, and 
sundry Additlona. By J, G. LocKBAar, LUE. 8 fbli. 
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THB BDINBUROfl LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



THE FAMILY LIBRARY. No. VIIL (heuxg the 

COUirr tad CAMP of BUONAPAftTBJ )• iiut pttUEhcd. 



OLDCOURTVA NOVEL. 

•« A book or gTMt IntdlifMMt aad m«rit**-.Lifor«fy G«mM^. 

••lliUfanuuiM U tlw work of A vtry «bl« p«. Theelunfltm an 
•traofly. w«hodaliiUMtMidpletotta|]fMiMriv«d; and thftthougbti 
•n oaudcBicd and nuMeuVae. TbaatorydalaUf the lovet and lor- 
twn of aa Iiiah boauty. Graoe Oldeoivt, whoM haart haa bcea be- 
wUdercd by tba ihowy qualltlea of aa IrlahaoldUr. $tr WaUar D* Any. 
tbalaatriUoof a kiif Uat of Iiiih ibx-kuBtm, aad iohaiiUns all 
ttieir hablti of canlaHaaia aad haxary, their gaDaatry.** he^^cwt 

Hivar CoLBvaif aad Ric^ako Bairruiv, Loodoa : aad lold by 
BsLi aad BjUBFora, Nob .e» Baok Street, Xdlabuiih. 



la S.ToU. ml 8«iv ffla. M. 

STORIES OF WATERLOO. 



" Aa Inmeaie popularity aiay be cs^eefead Cor thcte voliuacet nfr> 
ttdng lahawayoottldbebetlertbaatfaodfaigBofthevock. Thara 
iaaa ereat la tbo itcottfi of eiChar aaalMt or laodeni hiitary lo 
pMoaat with the fbia of atfftoaa aad of iadividttab aa the battle of 
Waterloo^ Anong the aftmenoiM bnti eafivad, then via loareely 
• aiaa who did aot telaauyralhaaonUaary aolkUudeaatotheoa- 
laalraphe. la chioBlellof the craad dnma* atolory caa only itoouat 
die auda lacideota, while by ftirtJte aioatiatamiiingpoKtiooi^ aaaio- 
ly. the detail of ftivale achievamiat, of inlrate fMUqg, aad oCpri- 
vate attArimr. ia paiaedovar, oreoaiigaed to the biomiher or the 
aoveliat. The aathor before aa aajfa thaae two qualMearioot, aad 
haa eooatniated a lalca of atoiiai, of wbkh It atay aot be-too auioh. 
to wy, that they will, oa awe ant of their»utdeflt aad iMr power 
of aanatkM, be raod apla aad ai|aia«lik0 ttoM f«iaou« kgcbda to 
whiah the battle of Ciwy aad Agmioouxt have glvca inunortaUty.*— 
Mcmin^ Paper, 

Haxav Oouimir aad TticKAaD BaKTLav, Londoat aad Bbll 
h BaAoyora, 6, Baak Street, Bdhibar^ . 

NEW EDITION. 

iiracalBtb it raaHiaaiON to hh uon o»aciou8 XAmrr. 
Haadaoivi^ booad la oae lane vol' 



THE 



naaqaoipfiy povaa ai oae jane voiunae^ 

BURKE'S DICTIONARY of tJie PEERAGE 

-^ aad BARONET AGB of thoBaiTlSHSMPlRJB. CoaipUed 
ftam theCoauaaaloatioaa of the NobOltir. with apwarda of X500, 
phtatof Anaa, aad eoBtaiaiag P aa u i Ipi i uB i of the Anaorial Bearing 
of oaeh Uouae^ 

•* The Work whioh Mr Burka haa Jait givaa to the Public « 
eqoally wdl plaoaed aad well oMpiited. Oieat ability i« thowa la 
the eondeaaatioa or all the requlilte aiatter iuto oae tlUck voiuiaa^ 
.which* owiiw.to the dear aad aaaatlful oiode of printiag aud engia* 
viag, ia Juatty eotitlad to> be called a chaap oaot qjotoaly in oocnpaiio 
aoa with the tadioaa and evp^aidvewarkaoa theiamf aul^^ipt, but 
la vefbreaoa to the quaatlty of raadiny it oontalai , aad the auptrior 
atyle of ita executloo.''— JBcainliwy. 

" TUa w«fki«H|ly dcaarvoaio baaonaidered aHiatory of thoBil.- 
tfah Nooilitr* It coaapciaaa a quaatity of aiattci equal* we are aa- 
attied, to ao leu thaa 4S oetavo vobnaoi I ^—Jckm BtUL 

HBKar Coi.BimK aad RicaAaa Blrirri.ar, Loadoat aad Bbll 
h MmjMwvrm, 6. BaakStraat. fiUateij^ 

NEW MONTHLY Bod LOiNDiJN MAG A- 

ZINBforDBCVMBBR. . 

CoNTBifTas— Oa the Soonot^ of atiakipaata, by Thotaaa Camp- 
bril, i:tQ^TlM British Baiplfe fa the t«nr li«9t the NaUahal 
IMitH-What hm BmaaoMoa doao te IralBad ?-»Tha Catholic 
AAodaClootTbeRoiaaoCathoUeChaieBt MayaoothCbltee) Ur 
Caaatav t Lord Plunkett; dairaetar of Mr o'OanaelWSketehaa 
aad Reoolleetkflia, Nob I.t JMok ranet-Aaaoteea of RhMias 
lliiwlaii Priaoaa. Polioa# A^. ' i,OBdoa Lyrieat 4Ea^ Jtmcai the Re> 
irae tarirt lei of Roaaiai'a Com p qai t ioaa . Recptfartioaa of a 
OOttiageo Studaats Haooveri the Botanical Gardea— Travelllag 
TimuMm, Nob lU-o^yt Btfaaaai Cakay^a MataBical Aeopont of hif 
owo lib aad Tlaiei reviewed— Walka la Roiae aad iu Bavinma, 
Ko. XZ« { the Ghetto dogU B^— The Le»t Song of Corinna— Hero- 
Wonhip— Lovo aatoag the Bbokan^-Slmile^-pDlitlflal Bvaita— 
Critkai Notloei of New Publloalkiaat ibf Bordarent Storiea of 
Waterloo, &<>— The Draaia Mpaic— The Fine ArU; Britiih laatl- 
tutioa— l.iaaaaa Boelety- Royal Society or Uteratura, 4te.^Rural 
Boononay— UaefW Ajrta*-New Pateata-^BIogtaphkal Memoira of 
Bmiacat Pcnoaa latdy deeaaied— Proviadal Oaaurraaoaii &o» ito. 

Priaftedfor Hbjcbv COLSiniN ^ RicaAaa Bjuitlby, Loadoa; 
iPd told by Bbll A BaAarpTB, No. 6, Baak Str a at, Kdinburgh. 

SPLENDID SALE BY AUCTION. 
THte WHOLE of thaTVALUABLE COLLEC- 

-^ TION of STATUARY, No* 9, WAraaLoo Placb. compri- 
aiag. amdngtt other*, geauine Caita of the Anollo^aad Venm de 



Medici, Daodag Fawa aad Maroiry ftoai the Vilta Borgheae. Fkara, 
Carea, aad Mlaerva, and may othen, too auaienNU to aaeatloa la 
aa advertlieoieat. 

Ia praiwttag tbo ahavoto the Publie, J. L. bagi leave to atale, 
that tab la the UrgeH aad oboiccat eoUaatkBi of Siaiaary ever oflhr- 
cd to the Public, aad aa the i^hole muat be lold off without reierve, 
early appUeatioo will beaeeaiiBiy. 

Sala to eoBUQcace oa Monday the flat eanwat, aad foUowiag 
daya, preo l aa ly at tweiva oTelodu 

, JONATHAN LYON« 
Xdlaburgh. leth Dm. IM. 



WORKS 

Neaxly raady for publioatkm, 

KMeMn CQLBURN aad BBNTLBV, Uadoai 
L aad BRADFUTE. No. 6, Baak Street. Edlabofgh. 

THE POETICAlI^ORKS of the Rev. 

"^ GJU>R0E CROLY. S vola. poat Svo. 

DARNLEY. A Novel. By the Author of 

" RlCKBLIBU, A TALB OK TBB COCBT OF FlAlfCB.'' 5 VOla. 

TALES of the CLASSICS, a new delineation of 

the BMiat popnbu- Fablbb. Lbobbob aad Allbqobibb, eoauuenio- 
ratad la the Worfct of Poeta, Patetva, aad Sculpton. Selected aad 
Writtea by a LADY, Ibr the ABBuaaoMat aad lartructioo of her own 
Daoghtcrk 5 vota. oaaB Svo. 

The COUNTRY CURATE. By the Author of 

" Thb SvBALTBBir." f vob. poat Kvo. 

TRAVELS in the EAST. By JOHN CARNE. 

Km. Author of *< Letters from the Beat," printed uaUbrmly with, 
aad la aoaiiaaatiim ef, that Work. 1 voL post Svo, Ite. 6d. 

The ADVENTURES of an IRISH GENTLE- 

MAN. WBinav by HiMaBLV. S vola. 

RANDOM RECORDS. By GEORGE COL- 

MAN, the VoyNOBB, Dedicated by Oradooapenaisaion to Hia M»> 
Icaty. Ia S imall voli. 8vo. 

The PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE of 

DAVID GARRICK with the nxxt Eaiiaeat Perwea of hii Tbae. 
1 VOL 

The LIFE of MAJOIUSEN. SIR T. MUNRO, 

Bart. K.C.B. late Ooveraor of Madraa, with estraets ftoai his CoB- 
fcBapoHaBBCB aad Pbiyatb Papbbb. By the Rev. Mr ( 'XIG. 
S vola. Bvo. 

LAWRIE TODD, or the SETTLERS in the 

WOODS, By JOHN GALT, Esq. Author of " The Aynhire Le* 
gBteek" « Aanala of the Pariah." ^e. 3 vola. 

^RAVELS to TIMBUCTOO, and other Parts 

qfCanTBAL ArRiOA duxiaf the Yeara 1834. 5, 6, 7. «ad 8. By 
RBNE CAILLtB. X voUTSvo, with a Map of the Route, a view 
of Timbuotoow aad other pfauea rcpraieatlog the BuHdJap of that 

35: 

LAW OP ENTAIL. 

Thia day iapubUdiad, 
By THOMAS CLARK, Uw Bookadler. S8, 

Bdinbuifh* 
la Oetavo, price Thiae ShilKan, 

CONSIDERATIONS on REMEDIAL MEA- 

^ SURB9 Jtar REMOVING or MITIGATING the EVILS -'-^ 
llrom the LAW of ENTAIL in SCOTLAND, ia a Letter to 

THOMAS F. KENNEDY, Eaq. M.P. 
By PATRICK IRVINC, Bm|. W.S. 
Bdtabandi: TaoMAaCLABs; Saub aaaa dc BBWiriatt, 
BBAaa * Co., Sinn 4k Sob, Gfaaaow; Sioav, Perth; BaowsrA 
Co. Abefdeeo t and K. Douolao, lavemeM. 

Of whom Biay be had, Utdy pablkhad. 

L LAW OF ENTAIL. 

Ia oaa VOL Vvw, price te BL, theSeeoed editkoo. calatmd, of 

, CONSIDERATIONS on the INEXPEDIENCY 

of the LAW of ENTAIL la SCOTLANp. 

By PATRICK IRVINE, bq. W.S. 
*' TUa la a very diort, aad a very leaiifale book, upon a aobjactof 
the atawat iBiportaace to 9B0iiaa&'' 

IL MARAIAGE LAW. 
In ooe voL Svo^ price db. bitar^t^ 
CONSIDERATIONS on the INEXPEDIENCY 
of the MABRIiME MW of SCOTLAND. 

By PATRICK IRVINE, &q. W.S. 

II L 
Two vola. folio, price £5, 5r. 
STAIR'S INSTITUTIONS of the LAW of SCOT- 
LAND, with COMMENTARIES. 

By GEORGE BKODIE, Eaq. Advocate. 
•< Brodie*« Siair ic a maaterpiaoe of editorial predaioa aad iada^ 
try. The noCea are literally cnuomed with the moat valaable aiat> 
ter ; aad loroe of the disqouitiatnf on nice polnta of law diqday gitat 
xifOlurof underrtandiiw, united with inflalte legal aaataewi We 
woaM partieularly aotice ^e Editor"! viewa of the Manrlaae Law, 
aad likawiM of the Law of Entailt, which are really above au prdM. 
cxhiMtiBC an extent and variety of leataing altogether extraotdi- 
tavy."— Ca/«iioBiaii Mercury, Art. Scotch Bab. 

IV. SIGNET LETTERS. 

In 4to, price £4, 4a. 

A new and greatly ealarged Editkm of 

The Volume of JURIDICAL STYLES oontaliiiBf 
SIGNET LETTERS. ^ 

Edteburgh: PubHahed Cor the PioprMoai, every Sataidaylloratag' 
by CONSTABLE & CO. 19. WATERLOO PLACE t 

Sold alao by RoBBaraoir it ArtunwoH, Gla^owi W. Cubbt, 
jinu it Co., DuUiat Hobbt, Cbamctb, A: Co., Loadoat aad kf 
aU Nawnaea. PoitaMMen, aad Clerkaof the Road, tiuoofhoaS 
theUakedKiagdoBi. 

Pricr 6d. or Stamped aad atatfrtt tg poti, lOiL 



Prialad by BALLAiiTviri * Co. Pml* a Work. OnoiBatc. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected aith Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

Thii day it published, 
67 THOMAS CLARK, 59, George Street 
' Price 6a< 

THE PORET^y tlEVlEW, 

1. SumU. Turker, and India.— II. Creuicr. SymbdUna wd 

Mnh?1^Vthe oJX^Ill- W^ <J?«-^V; 

KnMnrtra. Arabian Cltemiuiwi-^/ MaAieiOHdu.. History of 
Rom«iLaw.^Vl. Vdlt»lr^u.VH. The DUputesofBrumwick 
anS^«m««r.^VUI. <1uieo». Bi^U^h HevoluUon of 1688— 
IX CLASSifiAL. 1. Aloei «l«lifluipa Matthue-^J. Bopp Glos- 

SSto^-SrVowfeH.. Swioutynl^ Sfr^^HlC. Ac. Ziawjnle .to 
v^ik JkA^XI 6brka<«. 1. Bftefwechse) >Wisehen Sohiller 

Kuns^aus jedem Zweykampf* WJend «jtflckaukrtiren.-Xl*. 

p4S£; ■'Aintolnlrtra^m* «ii4H*ef« deli* .«x IWgw £IteJi^7 
XIII. Fmnch. 1. Buonarroltl Conspiration de Baboeuf, 2^ 

Tranchet et DeUvaux. 4. Poesfea de MaacmoiseDe Merpoeur. 
5. La ConeplMtlon de 1811. 6. Co ..in Nouveaux Frajnnene 
PhitosopWques. 7. Cor»i Qo Cpwwe CtviJ-rXIV. Spanish. 
1 LsdfwJencia del Teatro An^quff Elpandl ^r D. A. D. S. 

5. Tonente GeoRrafla Univenml P^ttttP*. H gfW^XW.. 

' •'No.Vn.'wraappeAriiiJune. ' ' '" 

Loadoa: BLAcyc, Youuol.afad totxa. S. TaTtetock Street, 

Caiwt^enrfflhi««SA!A»tK ftA**fas[ij.>iidMwitt, Great 

Marlborough Streets Tnokair CfjAM. Bdinburgh; and by aU 

other Booksellen tath« t^oltad K\mgiam» -ui 



.' J' 




PICTURE )pMANl]rfG, Ac. 

RS, 
ein* 

.M.«< ..— -. w. - a— Street to 

SSw wore centS'and'ci^^^ premfces. No.'45rPRlNCE'S 

STRPJRT iSpuWeMCorHcriirStDmfUiSlrttt), where every 
btU«h6r&% boStias will be «ai«l6doii. andiiorfuioular the 
Lining, Cleaning, 67Il«^a^t!ftt DfOld PajMtingfc 

The method whicKC. aftd^on haf«rof »trcating pictures put 
intath^handf fo^cMlhfn/ «^ baagirto such general satts> 
fotfmhTTfl^m^yWin Aww i wi* of rtednnnoBdatovy doemoaMts 
fW>m the pittml VobtefneirtiMia Kaeotleiiitt Gofenisseurs in 
Sootland. ^iHoiir. . Ji . ' .1 '•' i 
Bdinbmgh, Ma)[^;'Wdi "•'•^ i"* 



../ 
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THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENXAUY»...^ 




ed to^i%rfkll&thl^hrnr^rtrtiouWthe'Sto^^ BvMis, and 
thereby pi««m4 p»f warfteW* of Cttmtipation and Indljiestlon, 
with all (lleWMtabr^dbale^GMH, iaT Dep/etlwi^; Klatulenee, 
Addity or HeartbisniWHfidaAbaiiFtbfiUSympConis, ErupUoos on 
the Skin, &e. ^c. : and by/rsBfMenfc.use.wiU obviate the neces- 
sity of having reeouisate BdOsniHt ilEfa^iii SalU, and other vio- 
lent medicines, wbidi tana li<d0bUMaU» th^ system. When taken 
after too free an feaialBciitfe in She Unw^ P\ the Uble, particu- 
larly after too muBh wma* the usual 4isikflreeab1e cfTccU are alto- 
getjfier avoMedl . in.i«ttrm«liniatas they wiU be foupd extremely 
benefieial. as tkey-pKwnt MsuiMlAtioii of Bile« and do not de- 
bUiUteb 

Prepared, and soM inSs. Od^ boaa W i * aw^ lOs. 6d. and 20s. eaies, 
by Btn-LBE. Clsuf0y.T(i.fVs^M^JJ9«TT, flo, 73, Princs'b 
Strkbt, R]>iV9Uftou: and (authenifcated by the Preparer's 
name add nddressTj^ th^Ubefafflx^ to eacH bok and esse,) 
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BUTLER'S CARBONATED EFFERVES- 
CING HARROWOATE SALTS,— which contain all the solid 
ingripdlentvof the celebtaced Springs of Hannwgate, with the 
Teryifttpbrunt addition of . ihe VolatUa Oases in an immediate 
state of diseagaganenW by tba addition of pure water* and alto- 
gsllMr will he found a fmhiabto substitute, proper for those In- 
vaMi who are «nahle to mlde at Hatrowgatc. The Water of 
the Harrowgate Springs is very suooessfully used in eases of 
Scurvy, Scrvuhu and BUions and Gouty Aflhctions : and it has 
in partictllar, acquired great celebrity for the removal of the most 
ooroiilieated and obstinate Cutanaooi Sruptiooi. The Salts are 
sold in U. &L and lOs. fid. Bottles. 



LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE 
TTHK Publication of the Third Part of this Work. 

being the Second of the MENAGERIES, is unavoidably 
POSTPONED to the Itt July, to provide for the admission of 
some Original Communicauons, which will add to the Interast of 
the Work. 

CHARLsa Kniort. Pall-MsU East, London i Outsa nod 
BoYo. Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. 
May 27* 

SEAL ENGRAVING, 
r HARLES MURDOCH be^s leave to intimate, 

^^ that he has COMMENCED BUSINESS in the above line 
at 45* PRINCE'S STREET. Having been taught the art by 
Mr L. Butt an 8, under whose able tutti n and employment he 
has been for upwards of ten years ; wiih this experience, and a 
strict attention to business, C M. hopes to merit a shave of pub- 
lie patronage, which he now reapectfully solicits. 
45, Princes Street. Edinburgh, 
t3d Msy, 1SS9. 



THEATRE-ROYAL. 



MRS 



T. HILL most respectfully informs her 
Fiiaods and the PubUe hi gtfpei*]. that her BENEFIT 
takes plaoo on 

SATURDAY, May 30, 1829, 
l^liMi will be presented, second' Ume, the celelNraCed 

Comedy of 

' THS* CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 
Lord Ogleby, Mr Jone^ 
Sir John MelviV Mr Pritcbard. 



Brush. Mx Murray, 
s SteTting, Mn T. HilL 



Miss steriing, 

Instfie oawse*of the^vening^ 
«' The Mad Maiden's 'Sbng,"^ and •« The Light OniUr," 

By Miss Clarke. 

The 0iu«r9' f'4 knpw a benH*" ^^* ^ftlf hy Shakspeare, 

By Mrs T. HnU and MissTuniUU. 

«♦ »Ti» when lo steej." by Mr Thome. 

To which wfH be added, thcoetebvRtfd Mel^'Diuna. In 

! > ' • X TtwQ ms, ealled 



aaTi(>S uummms, ,em. luanaecr ortne y(m 
, hayina(aV<>ix^ed Mt Pritchard With kk 
N . T, \hi?li'cnjajtedt6pr«duc 

\ A - ,.K ^EtV MUSIC: AX J 



\ » 



THIP SEROBANTa WIFEl 
Lbse^, the Ser^eahtrt/ wifo, llrs T. !flilL 

' Tickets and placei foi'thc boj^es to lie had of Mr Kinwrdt, 
at the Box OfBce, at the usilil hours, and tH Mrs T. Hii,l, Lau- 
rence's Lodgings, No. 11, High Terrace! 

iVftt PRITCHAttD restlectfully takes leaTe to 

^^^ RROounoebthat hh.BSNEFlT is fixed for MONDAY, 1st 
of June 1HS9, on which oncaeioiu iaaddiiion tothe production of 
irn»W'1>la»,ihe.haa toaeknowiedge the distiagushed patronage of 
MAJOA:-lil.RtON«i4 «he OFRIQERS of the XSth ROYAL 
LANCERS, by whose kind |WKRu«Honr-iuid in order to give 
toeey cfibat tat .theaem JDraiBsf— ha wdl nave the pleasure to gra- 
tliy4iis IMeadasby. the oerforroaa^ of \ _ 

SEVEIiAL POPULAIi AIRS, MAtlCirES, OVSR- 

TUHES fee. 
■ • By A poitron ol* their 

ClgLEIJllA TED MILITARY BAND. 

dhai1(9 6ummfns, ,^JI. ^ana);'<H' of the York and Hull Theatres, 

loan of the Music* 
ce 

PLAY, 
Belttgiits'flrst lepresent^Uoa ip Edinburgh* 
entitled ■ . 

THE HERO OF THE NQRTKt, 

By the Abihot of <* The Pbnndtiirg of the ForesL* 

OtetanM the^ero Of the N6rth» Mr Pritchaid. 

' RUbenskl.fhe fVlend and adviser of Gustavns* Mr Denham. 

Ooflllda. Prftoeassoe Sweden, Mrs Stanley. 

' FredtocslMbbnrkt, betrothed to GiMUvus.Mias darken 

AlcRa, Wifo of Marts, Miss Tunstall. 

Mr Prltefaard wtll iccito a new vanion of 

, BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL. 
* Thr OVERTURI^ to the CALIPH of BAGDAD by the 
I , MiUtarv Band. 

The whole to conclude whh >ffurton*s fovonrita Drama of 

. . .THE S^AVE. 
* Gambia, Mr Pritchard^-SteBa, Miss TunstaO. 
Zelinda* ^^ Quadroon Slave, Miss CUrke. 

Tickets and places for the Bo^es to be had of Mr KsirirRDT* 
at the Box Office, at the luual hours, and of Mr Prittbard, 
t7, Clyde SUeft, 

•t* Mr Pritehard Is esctreineiy sorry loannoonct to his friends 
and the public, that the Box PUn for his Benefit night is, by some 
unaccountable means, amissing \ and he respactfolly solicitt those 
of his fiiends who have already taken their places to renew their 
applications, as the best way to obviate that ecmfodon whieh, from 
the numerous names inserted in the plan, must otherwlaa inevi- 
tably oeenr. 
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TO THE CLERGV. 

Jiut publbhed, 

A Beautifnl and Cheap Edition of MATTHEW 

'^^ HENRVS EXPOSITION of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
KENT t toidiidilipr«azed, the MoDoinof the IM$, Chaacter, 
end Wiiiiiigi of the Author. 

Bhr J. B. WILLIAMS. Em|. P.8.A. 
lo 8 ^rok. mwal 8toi haadioinety done up in eloth boiidty and 
lettered. Pnoe only £5, ISf. 

Alio, just published, a handsome edition of 

JOHNSOKS DICTIONARY. 

1 roL loyal 8to, eloth boaidi, price £f . fa. 
Printed vertiatini fzom the last Edidon corrected hy the Doctor. 
London, JosbphOolb Roariiaojri Edinhuigh, CoiiaTABUi 
it Co, I and sold by all BookseDen. 

This day is published, 
DIARY, annged ao as it nay be com m enced at any period of 

the year. 

T ITTLE POCKET DIARY, boand m a Note 

'^ andCofdCasab 

Printed Ibr CsABLna Smith, tS, Haaorer Street* 
Of whom may be had, 

THE INSTANT BINDER, for praerring Pe- 
riodical Publications, Pamphlets, Letten, ^e. 

Sets, soiled for the Edtnlwrgh Literary Journal, Blackwood's 
Magarine, Ubrary of Useful Knowledae, and other popular Pub- 
lications, may be nad in Tazloos Bindings. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



pOBERTSON and ATKINSON respectfully 

-^ request the notice of the pubUc to the following List of Nirw, 
Iwmortant, or Cheap PubUoanon% which form part of their pre- 
sent Stodc, and which they will sell to their Friends and to the 
Trade On the most Ikvootable terms. 

H£NRY*S COMMENTARY, complete in 3 voIb. 
Svo, distinct type, and with copious Memoir; an edition of extra- 
ordinary chcsqmess. beauty, and accuracy. It may also be had in 
Pans, at 8s. each. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, withoutnbridgement, 
In oirn Tolume, stereotype, 8to, beantif b1 Portzait. An indis- 
penmble work in every library. 

THR CO M PAN ION t nsappressed Periodical, by 
the celefarated Leigh Hunt. 1 toL Sto. 

EDINBURGH RBVIEW^toIs. 1 to 3i.-a set In 

fine Older, £1Q, 8s.— ^ ome4hird qftkat prke. 

THE WAVKRLEY NOVELS, New Edidon. 
Specimens and Prospectuses to be had at R. and A.*s, wlw will 
receive subsertptiCMu on um Oberai termt as any re$peetabU hotue 
in the Trade. The Subscription List is already very hutn. 

In addition to the aboTC, R. and A. re s pec tft dly submit the fol- 
lowfng List of their own pnMleaf io«u, several of which have Just 
beenuened:^ 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short 
Dialogue on the SUte of the Nation, tai April 18S9. Price 6d. 

GUIDE to the PURCHASERS of HORSES, 
with an Appendix on the Equestrian Equipment of a Gentleman, 
by a Glasgow Amateur, beautifully printed for the waistcoat 
pocket. 5imo, gilt edges, 9d. 

THE THISTLE.-^ Collection of the best Scottish 
Songs, with Notes by the Author of the " EventfUl Life of a Sol- 
dier,* with two humorous Plates. Price Ss. 6d. boards. 

■* The Collection contiUns many originals of great merit, as 
• Funnery.' Ac, and Notes that are curioui^ while it is very 
eheap.*— CHfiM/ Gazette. 

THE SHAMROCK An nnriralled Collection of 

Irish Songs, Edited, and with Notes, by Mr Wedies, wiU speedily 
be issued. 

CONNEL'S SPELLING-BOOK, price Is. bound, 
and First and Second Books, Sd. and id., sewed in stiff boards, 
Stereotype editions.— These are now established School- Books, 
•nd in use in many of the first Seminaries in England and Scot- 
land, while their weapncss makes them accessible to alL 

THE ANT Original Volume, 49. 6d. cloth ; Se- 

lected Volume the same. By reprfaiting portions of this work, a 
few sets are again completed, and original subscribers may now 
mske up theirs for binding. The first portion is a collection of 
Essays, Tales, and Verses, chiefly illustrative of Glasgow life and 
character ( the second is a selection of amusing and d^ant Pieces, 
nriastly ftom unexplored sources. 

RULES for GOVERNING LITERARY and 
DEBATING SOCIETIES. 4d. 

RULES for FORMING the GENDER of FRENCH. 

SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN. by a Tourist 
Beautifully printed. Boards Ss. This is a work meant to supply 
a want long felt by visitors to the deHghtftil Island it describlBS. 
It has been spoken of by the Journals as a model to guide writers, 
and i> obviously the production of a man of talents and letters : 
.t is as amusing in the armchair, as tisenilinthe sttam-boat 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 



On Saturdsy 6th June wQI be pubHahed* 
Vol. XLL 

HISTORY 
orTus 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

FaoK rrs kstablishmkwt till thk tbae ISSR. 

By EDWARD UPHAIC, Eag. M.R.AA 

In S vols, price 7s. ; or on fine paper, lOs* 

Forming Vols. XL. and XLL 

Wark9 preparing /or PubUcatwn* 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT- | 
LAND, under DUNDEE and MAR, In 1689 and 1715. By 
RouET CHAMBBMa* Aotboc of the " RehelUoB in Scotland in 
1745,* tes. 1 vol. 

HISTORY of ihe MOST REMARKABLE 
CONSPIRACIES connected with EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
during the 15th, ISth, and 17th Ccntnries. By Jonw Pabxs« 
Lawsow, M. a. Author of the •< Life and Times of ArehUshqp 
Laud,** atc^ t vols. 

The LIVES of HERMAN CORTES nod 
FRANCIS PIZARRO \ indodfaig a complete History of the 
Conquest of Mexleo and Peru, and a faithful aeooont of Uie 
state of these Empires at the time. By Don TninsvoBO db 
Tbdbba y Coaio, Author of " The Castiiian,'* &c. t vols.* 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, com- 
prising the History of the Commonwealth, flrom the year 164S 
to the Restoration of Charles II. In 1660. By M. RcaaB!.!., 
LL.D. i vols. 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of El- 
derslie, with the History of his Struggle for the Indepcndenoe of 
Soodand, including Biographical Notices of contempocary i^g> 
lish and Scottish warriors. By Johh D. Cabbick, Esq. 2 vou. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, Irmn the Earliest 
Authentic Bra tUI its Union with Great Britain In ISOOl 8 vols. 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT 
BURNS, Chranok^eally arranged. With a Prettmlnary Eseay 
and Notes, and sundry Additions. By J. O. Locsibabt* LL.B. 
S vols. 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR of IN- 
DEPENDENCE, with MEMOIRS of GENERAL WASUIMG- 
TON. fvols. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. History of 

Out Rise, Progress, and Decline of Kni^thood, with m Pfc^ 
turesque View of its Inflaence on the State of Society and Man- 
ners in Europe during the Middle Ages. S vols. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a RESIDENCE in 
EGYPT. By Wolfabbinb, BABOHKBa db Miirirrou. With 
the LIFE of MUHAMMED ALI, the present Pasha. I voL 

HISTORY of the CHINESE EMPIRE, i woL 

HISTORY of the PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 
hi ASIA. Svds^ 

JOURNEY to the HOLY LAND. By 
VfaooniTT DB CHATBAVBBiAiro, Peer of FraneSb 
from the French. 2 vols. 

HISTORY of RUSSIA and of PETER 
GREAT. By Gbbbbal Coont Philip db Sboub. I voL 

NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
the late Rev. Gilbbbt Wbitb, A.M. Fellow of Oriel CoDcge, 
Oxford. 1 voL 

HISTORYof the ASSASSINS* TEMPLARS, 
and JESUITS, with Sketches of other European Secret Societies. 
S vols. 

HISTORY of the EXPEDITION in RUSSIA, 
undertaken by the EMPEROR NAPOLEON in Iglt. From 
the Frmch of Gbnbral Count Philip db Skoub. 2 vols. 

HISTORY of VOYAGES, from the EARLI- 
EST Times, showing the part which the various European 
Nations have had in Maritime Discovery; and illustiaCiqg the 
Progress of Geographical Sdenoe. 3 vols. 

BRITISH PHILOSOPHERS— Lives of Lonn 
Bacon, Sib Ibaac Nbwton, and John Locks. 

TOUR through SICILY and MALTA. By 
Patbick Bbtdonb, Esq. lUnstraled with notes from recent 
Travellers. 2 vols. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Cojtstablb Ac Co.i and HintST, 
Chancb, 6c Ca London. 

Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Satnrday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE ( 

Sold alao by Robbbtson Ac Atkinson, Glasgow i W.Cvbbv, 
jun. At Co. Dublhi ; Hubbt, Cbancb, h Co. Londent and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, thzongh- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d, or Stamped, and tentftee by p<ut^ UM. 
Printed by Balcaxttkk 9t Co., Paul's Work, CanoagBte. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. 

Please return promptly. 





